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'  iiv  ij''  Hi'U/.y.  'incre  ^'.eio  qudrts  to'*! 
as  low  a^s  |2.  The  names  of  other  brands 
than  those  already  mentioned  may 
awaken  pleasurable  memories  in  elderly 
and  retired  sports :  Associates  Verze- 
ney,  Prince  Imperial,  Schrelder  (a  favor- 
ite with  Harvard  students  In  the  early 
seventies),  Lac  d'or.  Four  dollars  a 
quart  for  Chateau  Margeaux  1S44.  La- 
fitte'  1S«,  and  La  Rose  1844;  $3  for 
Chateau  Tquem.  Ryo,and  Bourbon  were 
sold  at  $2  a  bottle;  Cognac  Vierge-Me- 
letta  &  Co.  at,.|5^  

Old  Hotel  Life. 

Some  years  later  at  Saratoga  the  bill- 
of-faie  was  as  swollen  and  pompous, 
but  the  great  specialty  was  chicken  "in 
the  southern  style" — not  necessarily  af- 
ter the  "Maryland  manner."   Those  ac- 
quainted   with    the   hotels,   the  Grand 
T.'nlon,  the  United  States,  Cdngress  Hall, 
first  of  all  tipped  the  head  waiter,  then 
the  waiter  of  tlie  small  table.   The  sub- 
ordinate received  a  dollar  or  two  dol- 
lars before  the  fir.st  meal,  and  there  was- 
I  le  promise  of  another  bill  In  a  couple 
uf  days  provided  he  showed  himself  a 
person   of   nimble   heels  and  retentive 
memory.    Those  who  on  principle  re- 
fused to  grease  the  waiter's  palm,  or 
were  (gnorant  of  manners  and  customs 
at  .watering  places,  or  were  naturallv 
!?tingy,  fared  badly.    There  is  an  amus- 
ing description  of  .life  at  one  of  these 
watering  places  in  Charles  Astor  Brls- 
ted's  book  about  the  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand, also  in  one  of  the  later  numbers 
of  Putnam's  Magazine  fold  series),  with 
striking  Illustrations  of  the  colored  wait- 
ers.   This  was  Ions  before  there  wei^ 
summer  cottages  in  mountain  regions 
or  along  the  coast;    long  before  the  fin- 
ger of  providence  pointed  out  to  shrewd 
clergymen  desirable  shore  lots  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine.    Gone  are  the  days 
when     women   dressed  and  bedecked 
themselves  for  the  walk  on  the  hotel 
veranda.'    And   what  entrancing  beau- 
ties there  were  from  Cuba  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  on  Manhattan  island. 


In  Berlin  Restaurants. 

Not  long  ago  The  Herald  discussed  the 
•^nokery  of  futurists  In  Paris.  We  now 
f'-'ar  of  orders  given  In  restaurants  of 
rierlln:  Caviar  araj  whipped  cream,  mut- 
ton with  Benedictine  sauce,  Bismarck 
I  erring  with  .strawberry  Ice.  apples  and 
'einanas  with  ground  cheese,  liver  In 
-ibsinthe,     roast   beef    with  pineapple 

■  lunks  dipped  in  Kuemmel.  But  pepper 
■ilth  strawberries  Is  known  In  I.,ondon 
among  the  conservative.  Dr.  Johnson 
ate  cream  with  his  berries,  and  visited 
friends  whose  strawberries  were  famous. 
That  Germans  have  had  strange  tastes 
In  cooking  is  known  to  all  American  stu- 
dents that  have  sojourned  there,  and 
other  foreigners  have  wondered  in  times 
past,  as  the  chronicler  of  Charles  V.: 
"1  saw  such  kinds  of  meat  eaten  as  a 
roasted  horse,  a  cat  In  Jelly"  (today  be- 
ware of  Jugged  hare),  "little  lizards  In 

1  ot  broth,  frogs  fried  and  divers  sorts  of 
meat,  which  I  never  knew  what  they 
vere  till  they  were  eaten.  And  for 
i;od'8  .sake,  what  Is  he  that  shall  read 
my  writing,  and  see  what  Is  commonly 

■  aten  at  feasts,  that  It  will  not  In  a 
i.ianner  break  his  heart." 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

VI  a  recfiil  crnvrntlon  of  publishers  and 

'2  fl^,'^'^"'^'  lalM  «fr«  told  of 
anrl  this  one  Rag  reckoned  good 
T.ic  I.onely  Lady  of  Oroirvrnor 
»ere  returned   to  tho  binders  to 
tho  covers  removed.    When  the  ac- 
'  "10  publisher,  he  re^ 

Naming  California. 

The  question  was  raised.  How  did  Cal- 
ifornia come  by  Its  name?  A  corre- 
KDondent  writes  that  In  a  romance.  "Las 
Scrgas  de  Esplandian."  published  at 
Madrid  m  1510.  there  Is  mention  of  an 
Imaginary  "great  Island  of  California 
where  Is  found  great  abundance  of  gold 
and  precious  stones."  The  name  was  re- 
V^^^i*^*  "/I.  °"'<•*^°f  Cortez.  and  he 
if,f  „    .i"  <f«covered  on 

|the  Pacific  coa.n  In  1S34.    This  is  pla«i 
ble;   Is  It  true? 


■lhn,(-s    I-'o.-(lri:o   Brown   (ieor^e  Ernst 

 ■   WmT  Loreii/- 

Mrs.  Fopdj-ce  Brown  Kate  Kyan 

Clementina  Vlckers  Mrs.  Geo.  lllbbard 

Msnd   Buck  J'Yancesea  Rotoll 

 Frances  Tewkesburjr 

Ml«  I.;eroy  (Jladys  Wilson 

Katharine  Van  Riper  Eleanor  Gordon 

This  play,  which  was  introduced  to 
Boston  by  Henrietta  Crosman,  is  admir- 
ably suited  for  presentation  in  warm 
weather  because  the  plot  Is  so  simple 
and  straightforward  that  it  requires 
practically  no  mental  effort  to  follow 
It,  the  dialogue  Is  so  matter-of-fact  and 
unspiced  as  to  be  In  no  danger  of  raising 
one's  temperature  and  there  are  no  in- 
cidents that  the  most  suscaptible  person 
cculd  consider  exciting.  Miss  Gordon 
and  her  company  take  the  matters  set 
forth  in  the  piece  quite  calmly;  so  alto- 
gether there  is  no  reason  why  the  audi- 
ences should  not  keep  cool. 

It  Is  the^story  of  a  young  woman  In 
New  York  society  whose  dead  father  j 
squandered  his  fortune,  so  the  girl  has  1 
to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  shams  and  de-  | 
celts  to  keep  up  appearances.    She  has 
a  big  collection  of  unpaid  bills  that  her 
rich  aunt  wants  her  to  pay  by  marrying 
the  son  of  an  Idaho  mllllonairfe,  Jere- 
miah    Buck.      The    girl's  conscience 
awakes  at  the  touch  of  love  for  a  min- 
ing engineer  employed  by  the  rich  man. 
and  she  won't  wed  "Monty"Buck,  be- 
cause she  wants  Tom  Jaflfray. 

She  resolves  to  sell  the  Van  Riper 
pearls  to  pay  her  debts,  but  finds  her 
father  sold  the  real  gems  and  had  paste 
ones  put  in  their  place.   Tom  Jaffray 
would  take  her,  debts  and  all.  but  she 
says  no,  she  must  pay  those  bills  all 
alone  and  he  goes  away.    Before  he  has 
gone  too  far,  a  letter  comes  from  the 
rich  aunt  saying  she  will  pay  the  girl's 
bills  and  take  the  sham  gems  so  that  ' 
the  world  shall  not  know  the  Van  Riper 
pearls  are  paste      The  girl   shouts  to 
Jier  hero  out  of  the  window  and  drops  ■ 
to  him  this  note  attached  to  a  spoon:  , 
"I  am  going  to  Idaho."    So  he  comes  j 
back  and  gets  her. 

Miss  Gordon  portrays  with  abundant  ' 
realism  the  nonchalance  of  Katharine 
as  bills  come  pouring  In  and  the  petty 
shifts  she  employs  to  get  presents  and 
even  food.  She  shows  very  plainly  that 
she  doesn't  care  for  young  Buck  and 
tells  him  io  frankly  at  last,  while  the 
dullest  observer  can  see  that  she  really 
loves  Tom. 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  delightfully  manly  and 
striiightforward  lover  and  gives  so  much 
rest  to  his  part  that  he  conies  perilously 
near  to  giving  warmth  to  the  play. 

Miss  Ryan  as  the  rich  aunt  and  Mr. 
Ernst  as  her  husband  between  them 
take  care  of  the  comedy  element  In  the 
piece. 

Mrs.  HIbbard  Is  natural  and  pleasing 
as  Katharine's  companion.  Miss  Rotoll 
Is  very  fair  to  look  upon  and  as  the 
western  millionaire  s  daughter  is  charm- 
ingly naive  and  winsome.  Miss  Wil- 
son Just  appears  at  the  mining  man's 
big  ball  to  show  an  extremely  up-to- 
date  gown  and  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. Mr.  Meehan  as  the  elder  and 
Mr.  Langford  as  the  younger  Buck 
make  about  all  that  Is  possible  of  their 
parts. 


■  nrre  roniPj^,   -ind  the  Ityan   

in  an  .aerhiV number,  rounded  oui  Hio 
program. 

I    Any  dictionary    of   words   has  been 
|,  commended    by    Baudelaire,  Emerson, 
Gautir   as   fascinatin   g  readjng,  and, 
when  they  praised,  the  fullest  dictionary 
in  French  or  English  was  as  a  pocket 
edition  In  comparison  with  the  Oxford 
English.    The  part  "Several  to  Shaster" 
of  the  Oxford  has  just  been  published 
and   though    there   are  onlj 
pages— six  of  them  are  de 
verb  "shall"— there  is  much  entertain 
Ing  matter. 


^1* 


'a,ve  a  pai=lift?tnar  wor< 
'le  beauty  of  studied 

fi"<i  't  hit  tiicir 


Chiefly  for  Women. 

A  "sevigne"  is  not  a  letter  written  in 
the  manner  ot  Mme.  Sevigne,'' but  a  kind 
of  bandeau,  especially  for  the  hair.  In 
,1817  the  chignon  a  la  Sevigne,  or  coiffure 
de  Ninon,  had  driven  out  la  tete  a 
I'Agrippina.  There  were  Sevignes  of. 
tulle  disposed  in  regular  plaits.  Miss 
Maitland  at  Madras  saw  women  cov- 
ered with  gold  and  jewels,  bands  round 
their  heads,  sevignes  and  rings  on  all 
their  fingers  and  all  their  toes. 

Was  a  cow  dry  of  milk  ever  said  In 
New  England  to  be  "gone  to  sew,"  or 
as  being  "sew." 

Sharbarom.  meaning  a  disreputable 
person,  or  a  ragamuffin,  is  a  sonorous 
word  that  should  not  be  obsolete. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  described  "bet"  as  a 
%'ulgar  word  for  "wager."  so  he  did  not 
countenance  "shabby"  but  said  of  it 
word  that  has  crept  Into  conversation 


riSht  they  say  the  -sh^raLTJ.  f 
or  is  admirable"-  but  ''"s 
^Valpole  spelled  the  ^o^d'^tit^'t.'^^^'^'^^ 
letters  "gsi"  and  chi,,  *he  fina 

!t  cannot  belong  to  thlfL.f'"'^"  ''^^ 
Temple  hear  H  f^^\VJtufZ''- 

tenable     -^he  word  w  ^"^^*'°" 
ay-ab-our™    Produced  b^'^saiirs  ^f^JohrS 
voted  to  the    lexpedition,  who  brought  hon.f  a    i  " 
men  which  was  p->rl,ihrfi^  ^  speci- 


of  It  "a  f_„_  "m":"  .'"'r"-     "-""^  quotations 
u  uuuversation  Maryland  and  Pennsylva 

and  low  writing;  but  ought  not  to  be  ^,7,^^  'J'^  ''I^^^A.^''^'^!'^  °^  "fo" 


in  goodness.  The  seetl  r.f  "tv,"'  ""-'"aii.a 
brought  to  Barbadosty  onf Cap^'lhJd' 
dock,  commander  of  an  Eatt  T„i- 

s"' e  loT'",        'i^^t  '"'anTli^'hfs  pas"' 
sage  to  E.igiand  and  left  the  seed  there 
Grainger  about  60  years  lato..       ,  /' 
a.,  the  forbidden  fruft  '  So Tt  ,s°h' Bos" 
ton  to  many,  for  we      w  tv-f  .?°" 
^nd   rounder   variet?  caVed'^U'^rriir 
marked  on  a  stand  here  thj.s  week 
ceiits  apiece.    Sewall  in  hi.s  diaiv  mom 
noted  that  his  ^fe  received  from  a  mI-' 
?C',toV--  °'  oranges"a^/'a 

The  dictionary  defines  "sharnshin  "  o 
name  for  some  coin  of  very  3  value 
^nd  says  it  belongs  to  this  co^ntrv  'i-  fe 
word  also  stands  for  a  type  of  uh=f 
has  little  value.  The  quo?ationsM"e 
nsylvania,  but 


...  P.'^tareen."     is   the  "word'  a' 

the  I'^e^^Vorm^iir'"'"'-'^"^^^^^  --"'^ 
female  sex.  and  this  pre-eminence  was  '■oi.vu 

given    by    mere    man.    wretched  man. 


admitted  Into  the  language." 
For  many  years  "the  sex" 


on  the  coin" 


from  "sharp-shinned 
And  was  live  word  ever 


^i.^ii      u.       iti^i^      ii.ci.ij.       .1  1  ^vv-iii:ii      iiiaii,   i,c^-|   ^'S^    »v  u 

from  Pjutenham_to_Byron;  from  Byron  "  '"^  England  /latesi^ 


to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton. 


Puns  and  Slang. 
:    Under   "sexton"    we   find   of  course 
I  Hood's  Immortal  pun. 

They  went  and  told  the  seton.  and 
TTie  »e-ston  toU'd  the  bel!; 
but  although  "shank  of  the  evening"  Is 
Included,  we  miss  the  anecdote  told  by 
John  Phoenix  of  the  stranger  arriving 
at  a  drunkery  about  2:.'50  a.  M.  and  ask- 
Ing  If  It  was  not  rather  late.  "Late, 


N'eitrher  Is  a  dictionary  a  bad  twok  to 
read.  There  Is  no  cant  in  it.  n.o  excess  of 
expl^natlom.  and  It  Is  full  of  suggestion— 
the  raw  material  of  possible  poems  and 
histories.  Xothing  is  wanting  but  a  Uttlo 
shuffling,  sorting.  ligature  and  carOlage. 


Irritating  Words. 

M.  Lockroy  in  his  volume  of  reminis- 
stranger?   It's  late  for  night  before  last.   I  cences  tells  us  that  Victor  Hugo  could 

the  e'vonlng"'^''^  "'^  ^"'^         ^^^^  °'  ^"''"''^        """""^^  "ragged"  and  "re- 

"Shad-beliy"  In  Connecticut  charac-  ^P'^^table"  In  the  English  language.  A 
Izcd  the  statesmen  at  Hartford.    The    London  journalist  commenting  on  Hugo's 


MINSTREL  SHOW 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Bhad-trout  Is  the  squeteague.  otfverwise 
known  as  grey  trout,  sun  trout,  but  we 
have  heard  this  fish  called  a  sea  trout. 

Does  "shack."  a  shanty,  or  roughly 
built  cabin,  come  from  the  Mexican  'la-i 
jCal."  and  what  Is  the  origin  of  "to  I 
shack."  that  is  "to  chase  and  fetch,  asl 

.(i.  hatted  ball"?  i  ^  _ 

I  The  Baconians  will  not  admit  that  correspondent  'thanks  him  In  antlclpa- 
"Shake-sceno"    In    Green's    attack    on  °^  *  tailor  asks  him  to  come  and 

Sl.akespeare  Is  "of  uncertain  or  vague  °^  Ws  'esteemed   favor' — meaning 

meaning."  trousers." 

Has  any  one  heard  "shallal"  as  a  There  are  other  Irritating  words  And 
synonym  of  "charavari"  ?  phrases,  and  they  are    too  commonly 

We  have  seen   "sharnan"   applied  to    heard  and  seen.    "It  is  a  far  crj"  Is 


dl.slike  of  these  words  confesses  that 
"genteel"  sets  his  own  teeth  on  edge, 
and  "select,"  used  as  an  adjective,  is 
another  word  "that  only  a  second-rate 
person  would— select."  "Emerge"  and 
"transpire"  are  repulsive  to  him,  and 
"his  breakfast  is  always  spoiled  when  a 


any  magician  or  wonder-worker, 
this  dictionary  knows  not  the  use. 


but 


Popul 


ar  Entertainers  with  Meis- 
tersingers  Head  Excel- 
lent Bill. 


I  With  a  troupe  of  all-star  minstrels  as 
an  added  attraction,  the  Melsterslng- 
ers  began  the  last  week  of  their  an- 
nual run  at  B.  F.  Keith's  yesterday, 
playing  befora  capacity  audiences  Ir 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  pro- 
gram Is  a  humorous  one  right  through, 
the  various  acts  all  being  well  done. 
Charles  Evans  led  the  minstrels  and ;  shake 


I  For  Tosspots. 

It  Is  a  Ions  time  since  we  have  seen 
'  "The  Shades"  painted  as  a  sign  for  a 
liquor  shop.  The  name  was  originally 
applied  to  a  wine  ^>r  beer  vault  under 
eroumi  or  sheltere.i  from  the  sun  by  an 
arcade. 

Shaftesbury,  the  name  of  a  town  in 
norset,  was  a  ;i!ang  term  in  ITfiO  for  a 
gallon  pot  full  ot  wine  with  a  cock. 

".Shaker"    i.«   thus   delined    tinder  the 
rtivlpion  "S  d."       utensil  u.«ed  in  mixing 
.•\merlcaii  drinks.    The  illustraUve  quo- 
Itatlon  Is  as  follows:    "1S63.  J,  Q.  Wool- 
ley.  'Seed  Number  One  Hard'  (1898):  The 
bartender  makes  the  bits  of  Ice,  the 
spoon,    the    shaker,    the    strainer,  the 
gla.";ses  fairly  play  a  tune." 
"Shake":  short  for  milk  shake  or  egg 
Colloq.  U.  S. 


overworked.  "It  bulks"  is  as  tiresome 
as  the  abuse  of  the  word  "content." 
"Proven"  is  driving  out  "proved,"  and 
yet  there  Is  no  such  word  as  "proven" 
except  In  a  Scottish  verdict.  "Proven" 
Is  probably  supposed  to  be  more  "gen- 
teel." A  few  days  ago  we  all  read  of-  a 
tragedy  In  a  hotel,  A  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  another  Journal  spoke  of  this 
hotel  as  "exclusive."  Whenever  any  one 
makes  a  particularly  thoughtless  or  im- 
pudent request  by  letter,  he  ends, 
"thanking  you  In  advance,  yours  very 
truly."  The  word  "pretentious"  is  fa^it 
losing  its  proper  meaning,  for  press 
agents  and  too  many  newspaper  men 
that  write  about  the  theatre  use  it  aa 
«ynonymous  with  "magnificent"  or 
".sumptuous."  Some  years  ago  the  "pub- 
licity man"  of  a  circus  t!iought  he  had 
exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  eulogy 
when  he  characterized  the  show  as 
"monohippic." 


le;   Is  It  true?    ,  , 

"SHAM"  PLAYED 
AT  PLYMOUTH 

Miss  Eleanor  Gordon  and  Com- 
pany Produce  Comedy  of 
New  York  Life. 


with  his  quartet  of  endmen— Phil  and  The   origin   of    "shandygaff"    Is  un- 

Jack  Kaufman.  Charles  E.   Mack  and  known.     The   first   appearance   of  the 

John    F.    Swor— managed    to    entertain  word  In  English  literature  was  in  "Ver- 

the    audience    between    the    melodious  dant  Green"  (185.'!). 

numbers  of  the  Melsterslngere,  and  In  Australia  a  "shanty"  is  a  public 
served  a  splendid  flnalo  to  the  ludl- ;  house,  especially  an  unlicensed  one;  a 
crous  bill.  '  "sly-grog"  shop.  Thus  we  have  shanty- 
Robinson  Newbold,  musical  comedy  bar.  shanty-keeper,  shanty  liquor  But 
star,  appeared  with  Marie  Louise  Qrib-  In  Mayhew's  "London  Labor"  we  find- 
ben  in  songs  and  impersonations  and  "Th'-y  have  a  '.<ihant  of  gatter'  (pot  ot. 
their  act  was  one  of  the  hits  of  the  beer;  at  the  nearest  'boosing  ken  '  " 
show.  Mr.  Newbold's  impersonation  "To  shanty"  in  Australia  is  to  visit  « 
of  Percival  Knight  and  his  "I've  Got  grog-shop  habitually. 

a  Motto"  wag  a  feature.   '.  

Character    Impersonations    of    Mark  Good  Words  All. 

Twain  and  Charles  Warner,   humorist      .ht.„  »,o   »    11      ..  .„ 

and  actor  respectively,  were  taken  from  '    ^°       "°  ^'^^^  Bradley 

life  and  were  made  the  more  interesting  |thmks  this  may  be  an  allusion  to  shak- 


jlng  of  'dice.   We  miss  under  "shake"  the  Snatch 

popular  invitation:  "Go  to  the  devil  and   Ijvould  be  when  applied  to  a" 'sulTra.^otte 


SATISFACTORY  PRODUCTION 


All  the  Parts  Are  Well  Taken— 
A  Cool  and  Refreshing 
Composition. 


as  Charles  Leonard  Fletcher  made  up 
right  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Fletcher  also 
has  a  study  of  a  tramp  In  his  series  of 
Impersonations  and  this  was  especially 
well  presented. 

Claude  Golden  came  all  the  way  from 
-Vus'tralla  to  entertain  the  audience 
with  his  card  reading.  His  ability  to !  , 
"call  the  turn"  and  to  pick  out  any!  "^^a"'  at  first  only  to  subject  some  one 
card  was  truly  remarkable  and  he  Is!  to  massage;  thus  a  good  Mahratta  wife 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  actors  In <'first  champoes  (sic)  her  husband  and 


Loco-Foco. 

As  the  World  Wags; 
'   I  have  failed  to  see  tlie  term  "loco- 
foco"  applied  to  our  friend's,  the  "suffra- 
gettes."  Is  not  this  an  over-sight?  The  j 
lexicographers  .say.  a  loco-foco  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  "Equal  Rights"  party.  Au- 
thorities seem  to  differ  regarding  the  use ! 
of  the  hyphen.  A  little  light  on  thi.s  sub-  ' 
ject  will  be  Illuminating.        H.  B.  H. 
Boston. 

The  term  "loco-foco"  was  given  to  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Democratic  partv 
of  1835,  known  as  the  Equal  Rights 
barty,  and  also  to  any  adherent  of  that 
party.  "H.  B.  H."  should  remember  that 
he  term  was  also  given  to  a  friction 
However  <ipproptlate  the  ten 


Ishake  yourself,"  In  Australia  "to  be  — ^  vile  word,  "suffcagette,"  which 
'shook  on"  is  to  have  an  infatuation  for  k,?  fuffl'l'l,!!"?!  ^"8"''' 

a  person  or  a  thing." 


"Shampoo."   probably  a  Hindi  word. 


puage  by  those  believing  in  femal.;  .'uf- 
frage  and  those  opposed  to  it — tho  deri- 
vation might  be  considered  as  singu- 
larly inappropriate;  "locus,"  pUice' 
"focus,"  hearth. — Ed. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRB— Miss  Elea- 
nor   Gordon     and     her     company  In 
'.Sham."  a  play  In  three  acts  by  Ger- 
,Mlri<.  linnner  and  Elmer  n  1  ■  • '  r.T^i 


his  line  ever  to  appear  in  this  city. 

Clayton  Kennedy  and  Mattie  Rooney  | 
appeared  In  "The  Happy  Medium,"  a 
one-act  skit,  the  feature  of  which  was 
the  piano  playing  of  Mr.  Rooney,  the 
latter  showing  remarkable    agility  in 
giving  what  he  termed  a  "correct  Im- 
personation of  the  Sahara  desert."  It 
u  (■  .1  distinctly  novel  and  entertaining 
and  one   of   the   audience  de- 
that  It  would  go  as  a  sequel  to 
'.'I  noi   \  v   V  with  It  " 

in,  »      :  -ai-t 


Rest  In  Trash. 

The  Herald  spoke    editorially  some 


fans  him  to  repose,  she  then  champoes 
the  horse."   Dickens  described  Mr.  Win", 
kle  as  shampoo  u  with  a  heavy  clothes  <^ays  ago  about  certain  eminent  men. 
b''"Sh.  Jurists,  architects  and  others,  who  tounS 

How  many  automobilists  can  define  relaxation  and  delight  in  reading  detec- 
tho  word  "shandrydan"7  five  stories,  blood-and-thunder  shockers 

■  Shake-up":  "a  rousing  or  stirring  up  silly  novels,  the  worse  the  better.  We 
to  activity."     In  the  United  States  It  have  received  the  following  letter  ■ 
:i7c  ans  more  than  this  among  policemen.  As  the  World  Wag.s ; 

newspapermen,  baseball  teams,  racing  It  may  Interest  vou  to  know  that  soim' 
crews  or  boards  of  directors.  25  or  30  years  ago  the  late  Asa  Gray  in 

■■S'ir,;  ov.iggl"  iK  a  queer  word.     Sir  a    famiMir   talk   to   some  students  cf 
•  inple    wrote:    "The    Chinese  botany  i  .Id  them  that  Chnri..«  r;..^„,i.. 


shy  novc: 
found,  wiis 
liiiin  w'liirh 
i  .  I   the  solifntirto 
;iu  htn»  fume  he  coiiKI 
ihHii  two  hours  a  liiiy. 
[»  .>  luMirs.  ho  tolJ  Mr.  Uiny,  ' 
Kood  dav,    better   than  the 
H.  B.  H.  i 


•ifee.  alcohol,  hashish, 'prussi, 
Ine  .are  weak  dilutions;  Tin 
;v  Is  Time. 


A  Pleasant  Office. 

Tn  back  to  woixls :  ala-conrwr  wa« 
OTod  word  and  the  office  was  a  pl*»as- 
it  one,  !^>ometimes  lie  went  from  Inn  to 
ti  lirlnklnK  bravely  the  brew  and  poui- 

,i'    "n  a  bench.   He  then  sat  In  his  i 
,  i         breerhe.s  on  the  wet  for  a  cer- 
i;  .ine,    tf  the  bi-eei-hes  ."ituok  to  the  J 
lu  l\  the  ale  had  been  adulterated.  In 
c  time  of  Queen  Ellajibeth  there  was 
L'apt.  Cox  who  WHS  "of  such  credit 
■id  trust  that  he  had  been  chosen  ale- 
Miner  many  a  year  when  his  bettei-* 
:■  .,.d  >iy,  and  ever  quilted  himself  with 
.  ..Uniatlon  as  yet  to  taste  a  cup  of 
If,   his  judgment   will   be  taken 
hp  liest  in  the  parish,  be  his  nose 
red." 

.iffioe  of  ale-conner  still  exists  in 
Ei>«l.Lud  at  Dalton-in-Fiirness.   A  fair  is 
held    there    every   October;    juries  are 
then  appointed  for  various  purposes  and 
:.'m   the  jurymen  two  are  chosen  as 
-coiiners.    They   go   to   all   the  al€>- 
,.,.M-.^o.v  In  Dalton,  taste  the  beer  sold  on 
,r.  .1  -  t.  then  make  a  report,  and  the. 
v  iliii  .uis  having  the  best  ale  are  deco-' 
iteU  with  a  red  ribbon,  truly  in  this  In- 
•ante  the  badge  of  the  Lesion  of  H"""-  , 

WITH  A  PLUME. 

That    the    Brazilian    visitors  paid 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  Paul 
Jones  at  Annapolis  Is  not  surprising, 
for  that  singrular  hero  stands  out  as 
fcerliaps  the  most  picturesque  figure 
in    the   history    of    North  America. 
There  are  others,  as  Marion.  Ethan 
Allen    Daniel  Boone,  Sam  Houston, 
Philip  Kearny.  Custer,  but  John  Paul, 
to  grive  him  his  true  name,  was,  pre- 
.  minentlv,  the  man  of  the  panache. 
Mr  Blaine  was  once  called  the  white- 
plumed  knight,  but  that  was  a  burst 
of  convention-rhetoric.    The  reputa- 
tion of  Jones  was  international.  Na- 
poleon said,  after  Trafalgar,  that  if 
John  Paul  were  then  alive  France 
might  have  had  an  admiral. 

England  of  course  could  not  forgive 
this  adventurer,  for  Jones  was  an  ad- 
venturer in  the  grand  sense  of  the 
word.  In  England  he  became  a  buga- 
boo, as  in  Mexico  today  mothers  of 
the'  common  people  scare  naughty 
children  by  sa.ving  that  Drake  will 
catch  them  if  they  do  not  behave. 
There  is  the  legendary  John  Paul,  a 
bloodthirsty  pirate,  a  blasphemous 
smuggler,  a  debaucher  with  a  wife 
'  in  oven-  port,  cruel,  villainous  from 
birth  and  ripe  for  the  gallows  before 
he  was  eighteen  years  old.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  book,  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, "The  Sailor  Whom  England 
Feared,"  by  Mr.  M.  MacDermot  Craw- 
ford, and  at  last  tardy  justice  has 
beeii  done  to  the  daring  seaman. 

So  other  hero  of  our  wars  has  so 
caught  the  fancy  of  playwrights  and  | 

.veiists.  ~TIiis    son    of    a  Scottish 
gardener    has    been    celebrated  by 
■'loper  and  the  Elder  Dumas.  The 
rmer's  John  Paul  is  mythical,  it  is 
•.  je,  and  Dumas's  "Capltaine  Paul" 
I  is  buried  in  Pere  Lachalse  some  years 
I  before    that    cemetery    was  opened. 
"  liereas  the  burial  of  Jones  and  the 
:  ?'  overy  of  liis  bones  make  a  more 

-  mantle  story  than  that  imagined  by 

-  prodigal  novelist  of  oriental  fancy. 
nen  is  drawn  witli  .'?lngular  force 

Herman  Melville's  "Israel  Potter." 
=-re  the  rake-helly  seaman  with  his 
f  ruffles  and  his  finger  rings  holds 
riotic    converse    with    Dr.  Ben 
f  Lnklin.    And  in  this  undeservedly 
!  gotten  novel.  Is  a  remarkable  de- 
nption  of  the  fight  between  the  Bon 
mpie  Richard  and  the  Serapis,  a 
-cription    unequalled    until  Walt 
hitman   wrote  a  famous  page  of 
'.f-aves  of  Graiss."  The  hero  has  even 
reared  on  the  operetta  stage,  with 

-  --nf-s    Huntington    swaggering  ad- 
'=iiturousIy,     though     the  original 
r«nch  version  celebrated  Surcouf,  a 
^  n  of  more  local  reputation. 
.\  o  wonder  then  that  South  Ameri- 

'  anp  who  are  of  a  spectacular  nature, 

-  in  John  Paul  Jones  a  man  after 
ir  own  heart  and  pay  the  homage 
'  is  justly  due. 


Eating  One's  Words. 

We  mentioned  last  week  tho  sad-  case 
of  Theodore  ReliikinK.  a  Dane,  who  was 
obllgod  to  eat  his  own  book,  a  folio  ofj 
t  thousand  and  one  words,  boiled  to  a| 
pulp.  Ho  swallowed  the  last  spoonful 
and  died  a  few  days  afterward.  ^^  e 
Ihave  since  become  acquainted  with  tho 
lamentable  experience  of  Phllippus  Ol- 
denburger,  a  German  Jurist,  who  In  ItiW, 
by  publishing  a  book  of  travels,  offend- 
ed his  lord  and  was  therefore  flogg.a 
and  ordered  to  eat  his  book.  It  was  ii  , 
duodecimo,  but  lio  could  put  down  only 
five  pages  and  he  begged  off.  Bernard, 
duke  of  Saxony,  put  a  pamphleteer  in 
the  pillory  with  the  published  attacU 
between  his  teeth,  and  made  him  swal- 
low the  brochure  after  the  exhibition  of 
an  hour.  Old  travellers  state  that  the 
Tartars  ate  books  voluntarily  to  acquire 
knowledge.  Did  not  Dean  Swift  use 
this  story,  or  at  least  take  the  hint  in 
writing  a  few  pages  of  unpleasant 
Strength? 

In  Human  Skin. 

At  the  Germany  sale  in   Paris  two 
books  "dating  from  the  French  Revo- i 
lutlon,"  bound  In  woman's  skin,  brought 
I  high  prices.   Other  books   thus  bounci 
'  have  been  sold  in  Paris  and  described 
by  collectors  of  the  curious.  The  books 
themselves   were  generally   of  a  light 
and  18th  century  nature.   The  gloriou? 
General  Archinard,  in  Octave  Mirbeau's 
••Vingt   et   un   Jours   d'un  Neurasthe- 
nlque,"   had  given  much  attention  to 
colonization.   A  visitor  was  struck  by 
the  leather  hangings  that  covered  the 
walls  of  the  general's  sitting-room.  "This 
leather  was  singularly  smooth  and  fine, 
and  it  gave  out  a  strange  odor,  an  odor 
Bui  generis,  as  chemists  might  say.  The 
general  told  his  visitor  that  the  skms 
were  of  negroes  slain  in  Africa.   It  took 
the  population  of  a  hamlet  to  make  one 
of  the  largest  hangings.    The  general 
knew  onlv  one  way  of  civilizing  the  na- 
tives in  the  colony  over  which  he  had 
ruled,  and  that  was  to  kill  them.  "Mas- 
sacring in  a  lump"  put  an  end  to  a;l 
perplexing  questions.  The  skins  shoula 
alwavs  be  tanned.      Those  of  women  ^ 
would  be  excellent  for  purses,  travel- 1 
■ling    articles,    gloves,    and    especially  i 
i  mourning    gloves;    then    the  general 
i  laughed,  for  he  was  at  heart  a  meny 
old  soul.   The  disposition  of  the  tlesn 
was  still  a  problem  in  civilization.  Ln- 
fortunatcly  the  negro  is    not  ed,me. 
some  are  even  poisonous;  yet,  treateui 
In  a  certain  way,  I  think  that  excellent 
1  preserves  could  be  manufactured  from 
this  meat  for  the  army.   I  am  going  to 
'  submit  to  the  government  a  Proposition 
of  this  sort,  but  the  government  is  too 
sentimental." 


lh,,l|,l.  milk    Willi  tin 

Ifi    exii.u  I'oor     pret^fr  th. 

HKii^;u  .  ^   can  eat  more  i>l' 

it.  When  .\  I  u  ii,L\e  eaten  nil  the  'gras' 
cheese  \  (Ui  eUn,  you  are  still  hollow  ;  but 
the  'nialxre'  lills  you  out,  and  they  IlUo 
to  feel  full." 

Mrs.  Stallard,  an  English  woman, 
author  of  "The  House  as  Home,"  la, 
sensible  in  many  ways.  She  does  not 
believe  that  a  high  fowl  should  be 
rubbed  with  vinegar,  and  she  detests 
the  practice  of  tipping  a  host's  ser- 
vants. "If  you  can't  afford-  good  wine 
have  none  at  .all.  Good  whiskey  and 
soda  water  will  not  spoil  a  dinner,  but 
cheap  champagne  would  ruin  a  repast 
cooked  by  Soyer  himself."  And,  wonder 
of  wonders!  she  approves  tobacco  smoke 
in  drawing  rooms.  "If  women  don't 
like  the  smell  they  should  endeavor  to. 
accustom  themselves  to  it.  which  is  not 
a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  no  wise 
woman  will  ever  forbid  a  man  smoking 
in  any  part  of  her  house."  If  a  woman 
objects  to  tobacco,  she  should  not  marry 
a  smoker;  nor  should  she  cherish  thei 
fond  delusion  that  she  will  wean  him  j 
from  the  weed-;  the  male  animal  is  not 
easily  reformed.  . 

\J\  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 

It  la  PHsy  to  accusa  books,  ana  bad  ones 
are  easily  found;  and  th«  best  are  but 
records,  and  not  the  tWnSB  recorded;  and 
certainly  there  Is  dllettantelsni  enough, 
and  books  that  are  merely  neutral  and  do 
nothing  for  us. 


European  News. 

In  the  discussion  of  salaries  paid  to 
our  ambassadors  and  cabinet  officers,, 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  sixth  Duke; 
of  Gainsborough,  ^^en  sent  as  ambas- , 
sador  extraordinary  ^°.^J'-^''l'''l''Znt 
for  -the  coronation  of  Nicholas  I-.^^P/=."'^ 
£50,000  more  than  the  sum  allowed  him 
hv  the  government.  . 

In  1S05  it  was  the  correct  thing  for 
rowing  men  to  wear  trousers  of  nan- 
keln  a  Tacket  of  nankeen  and  a  green 
leather  catskin  cap.  , 

The  Parisians  like  noise,        M'-  f;"^ 
Mrs    Dupont  were  unhappy  when  they 
were  ohUged  to  move  f ''O- ^^heir  flat 
near    the    Grands    Boulevardes    to  a 
smaller  one  in  a  quiet  street  of  Mont- 
marte.      Madame' s    sittins-room  then 
looked  on  a  court  where  nothing  hap- 
pened   She  pined  and  fretted.   Her  hus- 
band was  unhappy,  and  at  last  he  had 
an    idea;    he   obtained    permiss  on  toj. 
paint  a  fresco  on  the  blank  wall.  He 
painted  motor  cars  and  autobusses,  menl 
jumping  for  their  lives,  cafes  and  kios- , 
ciues  the  policeman  with  a  raised  white 
stick  "And  now,  when  a  no  longer  irri-, 
table  Madame  Dupont  holds  her  day  ot| 
reception,  she  bids  the  bonne  close  the, 
!  window  so  that  "we  can  hear  each  other; 
speak.'  " 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

A  Westminster  boy.  Invited  to  spend  a 
holiday  at  Holland  House,  was  told  he 
might  have  what  he  Uked  for  dinner.  He 
elected  for  duck  and  groea  peas,  to  bi- 
followed  by  an  apricot  tart.  "My  boy," 
said  Lord  Holland.  "If  in  all  the  import- 
ant questions  of  your  life  you  decide  as 
wisely  as  you  have  decided  now.  you  will 
be  a  great  and  good  man." 

Household  Economy. 

A  correspondent  adds  to  the  list  of 
strange  orders  heard  in  the  restaurants 
of  Berlin,  dishes  that  were  relishes  in 
England  long  after  the  Restoration,  as 
pigeons  stuffed  with  , 
berries,  roast  mutton  stuffed  with 
oysters,  buttered  shrimps,  grapes  boiled 
In  butter,  turkey  stuffed  with  cloves, 
dates  and  sorrel  in  soup,  game  and 
poultry  drenched  with  rosewater.  Hot 
salmon  was  considered  unwholesome. 
Salmon  was  also  so  plentiful  fence  that 
lepers  and  paupers  rebelled  against  It. 

Aymonod  of  Vultournache,  an  Alpine, 
suide,  told  Sir  Martin  Conway  In  strict 
confidence  that  Gruyere  is  often  adul- 
■  terated  with  potatoes.  It  is  then  "sound 
I  enough  food,  but  not  good  cheese."  All 
I  the  \Iplne  cheese  are  "fromage  gras," 
Imy'lr.   from   fll   th^    -/nilk,   or  "fromage 


Lists  and  Tastes. 

We  are  continually  Informed  concern- 
ing the  literary  taste  of  prominent  men 
and  women.  This  one  reads  trashy  nov- 
els to  relax  his  mind,  and  that  one  great- 
ly admires  Marie  Correlli.  Lists  of  the 
"hundred  best  books"  are  published. 
Some  may  buy  all  these  volumes;  but 
lias  any  on©  read  them  all?  The  titles  of  i 
books  that  celebrated  men  cannot  readl 
and  lists  of  the  hundred  worst  books 
would  be  more  entertaining  and  as  in- 
structive. Only  yesterday  a  man  told  us 
that  he  had  tried  to  read  Thoreau's 
"Walden."  "I  couldn't  get  beyond  the 
first  dozen  pages.  It  seems  to  me  he 
wrote  a  lot  of  drivel."  This  man,  you 
would  have  sworn,  was  the  very  one  to 
appreciate  Thoreau.  He  is  at  home  out 
of  doors;  he  is  on  friendly  terms  with 
animals;  he  knows  when  the  tent  cater- 
pillar rests  from  his  labor  in  Uie  course 
of  the  day,  though  he  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  caterpillars  and  grass- 
hoppers by  the  bishop  of  Laon  In  1120,  or 
of  the  admonition.  In  1516,  which  runs  as 
follows:  "We  grant  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Villenoce,  and  warn  the 
catterpillars  to  retire  within  six  days.  In 
default  of  this  we  declare 'them  accursed 

and  excommunicated." 

Tu  Quoque. 

A  man  should  not  be  necessarily  ap 
plauded  for  reading  a  certain  classic 
once  a  year,  or  despised  for  his  Ina- 
bility to  enjoy  Cicero's  "De  Senectute," 
or  Thackeray's  "Esmond."    Sir  W.  Rob- 
ertson Nicoll  openly  confessed  not  long 
i  ago  that  he  could  not  get  through  Sir 
Walter's  "Peverll  of  the  Peak."   He  had 
1  even  failed  at  the  seaside.    We  know- 
men  who  have  the  reading  habit,  unl- 
■  versify  men— some  of  them  write  con- 
!  stantly  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
'  -and   their   tastes   are  unaccountable. 
If  Jones  says  he  finds  "Little  Do^rlt 
stupid  we  agree  with  him  at  once,  but 
when  another  puts  aside  "Bleak  House" 
because  Jo  and  Lady  Dedlock  are  The 
most  preposterous  puppets  in  fiction, 
should  he  not  pick  the  book  up  for  the 
sake  of   Mr.   Chadband.   Mr.  Snagsby, 
I  Mr    Tulklnghorn- we  knew  a  criminal 
!  lawyer  In  Albany,  Mr.  Hadley,  an  Eiig- 
'  lishman,  who  might  have  sat  for  lulk- 
inghorn's  portrait— and  the  young  man 
!  of  the  name  of  Guppy?    Never  mmd 
I  about  Inspector  Bucket  with  his  "Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet." 


volumes  well  liked  by "niany  ot   uk  ne 
on  the  combined  lists? 

Anecdote  for  the  Day.  1 

A  hctsti>s«  should  be  able  to  spend  half  I 
on  hour  listening  to  a  bore  without  a  sign 
of  wnarlnMB.  TWs  penance  will  be  quite 
enougrh  to  enable  him  to  feel  he  has  en-i 
Joyed  himself  thoroughly. 

A  Marine  Impostor. 

A  dispatch  from  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  announces  ^hat  the  officers  of 
a  coasting  steamer  saw  a  sea  serpent 
between  Tolago  bay  and  Gisborne.  The, 
serpent  'vua  swimming  slowly  with  "ai 
sinuous,  Knake-Uke  movement."  There 
were  thr'H;  large  fins  on  his  back;  his] 
sides  were  covered  with  white  barna-j 
cles,  and  the  head  was  large  and  square.] 
A  school  ot  porpoises  accompanied  him. 
This  is.  Indeed,  a  spurious  article,  a' 
rank  impostor,  whose  very  make-upi 
betrays  him.  The  original,  genuine,  sea- 
serpent,  Eoen  every  season  off  Nahant 
and  Gloucester,  moves  swiftly  and| 
makes  a  hissing  noise  like  the  escape  of 
steam.  His  head  is  like  uitto  a  barrel.! 
And  there  are  no  barnacles  on  him.  ! 

Rochefort  Again. 

Anecdotes  about  the  late  Henri  Roclie-, 
fort  are  still  told  in  journals  of  Paris, 
and  London.  Of  a  certain  general,  who} 
was  also  a  minister,  he  wrote  that  "hej 
was  such  a  fool  that  even  Grevy  noticed' 
it";  and  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,] 
that  it  was  "so  Orleanlst  in  its  composi-i 
tion  that  its  doyen  bears  a  close  facial! 
resemblance  to  Mile.  Adelaide."  But 
when  he  was  urged  to  reprint  some  of: 
his  leaders  in  the  Lanterne,  he  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  "indescri- 
bably coarse,"  and  he  also  said:  "To  re-j 
\ave  after  a  lapse  of  17  years,  my  insults' 
against  the  Empress,  w*o  is  old  r,nd  a! 
widow,  and  an  Empress  no  lon;;e;;: 
against  the  Prince  Imperial,  who  is  dead,! 
and  against  th©  poor  Queen  of  Spain, 
who  has  been  turned  out  of  her  king-i 
jdom;  this  Is  a  thing  which  I  cannot! 
(consent  to  do." 

Some  have  said  that  unlike  Diogenes 
Rochefort  used  his  Lanterne  to  find  dis- 
honest men.'  But  his  Lanterne  was  a 
lamppost  on  which  to  hang  those 
against  whom  he  was  opposed.  It  was 
the  Lanterne  of  revolutionary  times. 
C^a  ira!  Ca  Ira!  Oa  Ira! 
Les  aristocrats  a  la  lanterne. 

A  SUMMER  KILLJOY  ' 


Impossible  Tasks. 

An  Englishman  writes:  "To  my  shame 
be  It  confessed  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  through  'Wutherlng 
Heights.'  In  childhoood  I  was  given  a 
volume  of  'Fanny  Fern's'  stories,  and 
there  was  one  about  the  'three  gifted 
sisters.'  About  it  was  the  atmosphere 
of  the  church  and  the  smell  of  the  tomb. 
For  years  I  tried  to  get  over  that  mal- 
odorous association.  Even  with  the  help 
of  the  incense  of  Mr.  Clement  Shorter; 
but  I  can't  do  it  at  present."  This  is  a 
manly  letter,  one  that  Dr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  would  appreciate.  He  once  con- 
fessed to  us  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  get  beyond  the  13th  chapter  of 
Meredith's  "Egoist."  and  found  more 
pleasure  in  Charles  Reade's  "Griffith 
Gaunt"  than  in  the  "Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"  which  is  ranked  among  the 
masterpieces.  White's  "Natural  His- 
,  tory  of  Selborne"  is  always  character- 
ized as  "delightful,"  but  how  many  have 
read  it  with  pleasure?  We  see  Robinson 
'  In  a  fine  burst  of  indignation  sitting 
down,  pen  in  hand:  "I,  sir,  have  read, 
Gilbert  White's  charming  studies  In  na- 
1  tural  history  and  am  sorry  for  any  onej 
[  that  cannot  appreciate  it."  j 

The  Worst  Books.  | 

Suppose  Dr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.' 
Chesterton  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
should  draw  up,  each,  a  list  of  the  25 
worst  books.  Not  "wol-gt"  as  immoral 
and  pernicious,  but  books  that  to  them, 
arejcjun©,  boresome,  impossible.  Would 
thepe  lists  stimulate  a  sale  of  the  con- 
df^^ed?    Would  not  at  least  a  dozen 


It  appears  that  a  married  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  sojourning 
at  a  modest  hotel  at  Bar  Haj-bor, 
does  not  "spoil  bellboys  and  other 
employes  with  fat  tips"  Few  guests 
in  the  hotel,  it  is  added,  have  thei 
courage  to  follow  this  precedent. 

The  practice  of  tipping  is  per- 
nicious in  hotels  and  restaurants, 
and  the  folly  of  tipping  a  barber,  a! 
bootblack,  any  one  in  fact  w-ho  does 
work  for  a  determined  price,  has 
served  as  a  text  for  countless  ser- 
mons that  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
For  one  sensible  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Green  there  are  hundreds  who  are 
emulous  of  the  late  "Coal  Oil  John- 
ny" and  young  Mr.  Gates.  Bad  as 
this  practice  is,  the  custom  of  tip- 
ping the  servants  in  a  private  house 
-'■s  worse.  It  demoralizes  the  host 
;nd  hostess  as  well  as  the  servants, 
■.nd  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
ileasure  of  guests  whose  means  ar*- 
jnodest.  If  the  servants  are  obliged 
to  work  more  than  they  expected 
■when  they  entered  into  service.  th#i 
host  and  hostess,  not  the  guest-^j 
1  should  recompense  them. 

The  evil  has  long  been  great  Ini 
English  country  houses  and  servants! 
English  country  houses,  and  servants  j 
American  visitors,  extravagant  byi 
nature,  or  fearing  lest  they  shouM 
seem  stingy,  have  given  absurd  tips, 
as  they  have  made  many  hotels  onj 
the  continent'  houses  of  extortion 
for  more  sensible  fellow-countrymen^ 
and  the  European  traveller.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  fini  an  Englishwoman, 
Mrs.  Stallard,  in  her  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "The  House  as  Home," 
protesting  against  this  enforced  tip- 
ping. She  inveighs  against  the  "de- 
testable thing  which  is  supposed  lo 
take  place  at  the  clo.=e  of  each  visit." 
In  her  own  guest  rooms  the  follow- 
ing notice  is  posted: 

It  has  been  arranged  with  the  maids 
of  the  household  that  instead  of  receiv- 
ing tips  from  our  visitors  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  the  usual  tip  be  put  aside  for 
every  week  or  part  of  a  week  that  a 
guest  Slavs  in  the  house,  wnich  fund 
shall  be  dlstrfbuted  at  Christmas.  Our 
guests  are  therefore  particularly  re- 
quested not  to  put  the  maids  to  the  pain 
of  refusing  a  gratuity,  as  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  so  that  tho.se  who 
are  not  well  off  may  enjoy  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  house  without  expense. 


If  an  American  host,  howevc, 
really  wishes  his  guests  to  conti-ib- 
ute  toward  the  expenses  of  his 
household,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
him  to  post  in  each  bedchamber  a 
list  of  the  lowest  fees  that  will  be 
accepted  for  a    week-end     \  is  !  :\ 


isit  of  a  week  or  fortn' 
i-st  should  be  tabulated  and  the 
liinount  plainly  printed  against  but- 
ler, valet,  chambermaid,  parlomiaid, 
I  chauffeur,  and- so  on  down  to  Booto. 
iTo  save  trouble,  the  lump  amount 
might  be  handed  to  the  host. 


M.  Maurice  Dreyfous  in  two  volumes 
jOf  reminiscences,  entitled  respectively 
"Ce  que  j©  tiena  a  dire"  and  "Ce  qu'il 
'  me  resta  a  dire,"  has  a  great  deal  to 
•ay  about  Theophile  Gautier,  Flaubert, 
Dumas  the  younger,  Regnault  the 
painter,  Zola,  I>audet  and  others  with 
whom  he  was  associated  from  1S63  to 
1900.  There  are  many  pages  about  lite 
in  Paris  during  the  slerae  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Commune.  M.  Dreyfous  is 
garrulous,  and,  as  a  rule,  amiable,  al- 
though his  sneers  at  Vllliers  de  I'lsle 
Adam  are  unworthy  of  him  and  show 
him  as  one  wholly  unable  to  appreciate 
the  genius  of  that  strange  night-wan- 
derer. Nor  does  M.  Dreyfous  hesitate 
to  expose  the  wealt  sides  of  Hugo  and 
Daudet. 

But  In  these  volumes,  published  by 
Paul  Ollendorff,  Paris,  there  are  a  few 
pages  concerning  dramatists,  com- 
posers, men  and  women  of  the  stage, 
that  may  be  pertinently  discussed  here 
today. 


Celebrated 
Family 


When  he  was  a 
youngster,  M.  Dreyfous 
became  acquainted 
with  Eugenie  Garcia, 
the  wife  of  the  famous  singing  teacher 
who  died  in  London,  very  old,  a  half 
dozfn  years  ago.  Manuel,  it  will  be  re- 
inf  mbered,  was  the  brother  of  the  Mali- 
btan  and  Pauline  Vlardot.  For  some 
Nears  he  lived  In  London  and  his  wife, 
Eugenie,  in  France.  Two  sons  were  at 
home  with  the  father,  and  two  daugh- 
ters lived  with  the  mother.  The  elder 
daughter  was  named  Maria,  after  her 
famous  aunt,  and  her  voice,  too,  was 
one  of  rare  beauty.  Like  her  aunt,  she 
died  before  she  was  30,  and  from  a 
severe  cold,  as  did  her  aunt.  The  girl, 
unlike  Mallbran,  would  not  sing  In  pub- 
He 

At  Eu'genie's  home  In  Paris,  the  youth 
saw  many  celebrated  men  and  women, 
and  there  was  sometimes  an  old  woman 
with  gray  hair,  the  face  of  a  Spanish 
matron,  and  a  hard,  disquieting  smile. 
Her  voice  was  masculine  and  she  had 
little  to  say.  This  woman  was  the 
mother  of  Mallbran,  the  widow  of  the 
old  Garcia  who  sang  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  Rossini's  "Barber"  and 
brought  Italian  opera  to  New  York  In 
the  twenties  of  the  last  century.  !-'he 
lived  modestly  In  the  Montmartre  dis- 
trict, wa.f  not  Interested  In  things  that 
were  about  her,  and  had  affectionate 
words  only  for  her  grandchild  Maria. 

Dr?yfous  repeats  the  old  story  of 


HiB' 

workman  became  the  friend  of  celebfat. 
ed  men  and  women.  The  maternal] 
kindness  of  George  San^  was  one  of  I 
the  most  precious  memories  of  his  life. 
For  20  years  afterwards  Pl'puvier  wrote 
melodramas  that  made  the  naive  laugh 
and  cry,  and  he  wept  and  laughed  jvhlle 
he  wrote,  as  the  elder  Dumas  cried 
when  he  told  his  son  that  he  had  killed 
Porthos.  "Tou  do  not  know  how  I 
loved  that  animal." 

At  the  home  of  Nina  Galllard,  whose 
salon  is  here  compared  to  that  of  Mme. 
Geoflfrln,  the  young  man  met  poets  and 
musicians.  Was  Miss  Nina  as  note- 
worthy a  pianist  as  M.  Dreyfous 
thought?  He  says  that  she  was  ap- 
plauded In  the  finest  concerts,  but  he  also 
speaks  of  Charles  de  Slvry,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Verlalne,  as  an  exquisite,  or- 
iginal, profound,  sublunary  musician. 
I  The  Cros  brothers  were  there,  Antolne, 
Henri  and  Charles.  The  last  named  was 
forever  reciting  his  poem,  "L'Archet," 
to  which  Mr.  LKjeffler  of  Medfield  has 
set  beautiful  music.  Charles  had  the 
face  of  a  Hindu;  his  gestures  were  sin- 
gular: he  was  learned  in  the  sciences. 
His  friends  claimed  for  him  the  inven- 1 
tion  of  the  telephone  and  of  colored 
photography.  (M.  Drej'fous  explains  a; 
malicious  length  how  Cros  did  not  in- 
vent them.)  Charles  disappointed  ex- 
pectation. He  fell  into  misery  and  be- 
came celebrated  by  reciting  his  mono- 
logue, "L'Hareng  Saur." 

"To  gain  bread  for  himself  and  his 
family,  for  he  had  a  wife,  he  would  go 
from  cabaret  to  cabaret  on  Montmai  tre. 
reciting  alternately  'L'Archet.'  that 
rjure  jewel,  which  one  heard  with  scant 
attention,"  and  'L'Hareng  Saur."  which 
was  constantly  redemanded."  His  face 
was  more  Hindu  than  ever;  his  hair 
was  wiiite:  he  titubated— a  word  dear 
to  DeQulncey,  which,  once  used  by  Gov. 
Greenhalge,  was  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion.  _ 

M.    Dreyfous    speaks    of    "L'Hareng l|  ladles 
Saur"  as  a  song  In  which  imbeciles  de- 
lighted; he  remembers  with  pleasure  a 
ditty.  "Le  rhinoceros  en  mal  d'enfant." 
by  Verlalne  and  Lepelletier.     No  one 
knew  the  composer  of  t*e  music.  Was 
it  Pe  Slvry?    \V».s  it  Nina?    Did  any 
one  write  it?    M.  Dreyfous  saysi  it  was 
brntal  and  diabolical.    Three  lines  will 
give  an  idfa  of  Its  character: 
Et  quunil  le  rhinoceros 
Qui  avait  avale  un  os 
Mouratt  du  tetanos. 


ers-  orm^  Jouv       rrrnrrwKne'.'.  mai 
(Jautir-r's  praise  bV  Hugo  would  h&  of- 
fensive to  Napol'e6n  III.    They  read  the 
proofs  and  decided  not  to  let  the  article 
appear  until  they  conferred  with  the 
{  niinistry.   Gautier.  not  seeing  his  article 
in  print,   went  ,  to  the  office  and r  de- 
manded an  explanation.    Learning  their 
position,   he  took  his  proofs,   wrote  a 
letter,  and  remarked:    "I'll  call  on  the  t 
minister  myself."  And  to  the  high  offi-j 
'ial  ha  said:    '•'Itead  thcne  proofs,  i>ut\ 
note  well  that  I  have  not  put  one  wor  d  | 
there  which  should  not  have  been  put.  | 
J  am  ready  to  listen  to  your  remarks,  t 
but  I  have  made  up  m.v  mind  that  the  j 
I  article  will  appear  without  the  change 
of  a  comma  or  it  will  not  appear  at  all.  " 
T'acn,  taking-  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
he  added:    "Here  is  my  article.    There  1 
is  my  resignation.    Take  your  choice."  ! 
The  order   was  given   to   publish   the  ! 
article    immediately    and    without  any 
change.    When  Gautier  offered  his  res- 
ignation he  did  not  ask  himself  how  he 
should  gain  his  living  if  the  reagnftton 
were  accepted. 

The  mutual  admiration  of  Dumas  the 
elder  and  Dumas  the  younger  Was 
touching  and  without  parallel.  It  was 
a  joy  to  see  the  father  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  a  play  by  his  son.  When 
the  "Idees  de  Madame  Aubray"  was 
produced,  the  elder  Dumas  was  in  the 
central  balcony  box  at  the  Gymnase. 
He  sported  the  regulation'  coat,  an 
admirable  wTiite  waistcoat,  on  which 
his  huge  hands  seemed  all  the  largei-. 
On  the  red  velvet  of  the  i-ail  he  placed 
an  enormous  bouquet.  Throughout  the 
play  he  a'pplauded.  laughed,  made  ex- 
ciamations.  called  for  the.  actors,  and 
with  such  honesty  that  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  young  fellow  listening 
to  his  father's  first  play.  And  when 
the  name  of  the  author  was  announced 


,  this  story.    Dreyfous  says 
.senet  never  thought  of  writ  - 
tor  this  ballet. 

j'A  are    also  informe 

I  Panama  ^^"^^  Henri  Bionne,  general 
I  secretary  of   the  Panama 

I  Hero  Company,  had  a  son  who 
married,  to  the  grief  of  his  mother, 
Hortense  Schneider,  illustrious  in  opera 
bouffe,  and  facetiously  known  at  one 
time  as  the  "Passage  des  Princes." 
This  is  interesting,  for  biographical 
sketches  of  Mme.  Schneider,  who  is 
now  living  in  the  country  and  devoted 
to  charitable  work,  say  nothing  about  a 
marriage.  The  elder*  Bionne  went  to 
Panama  -with  full  authority  from  Del 
Lesseps.  The  workmen  there  were  de- 
moralized by  sickness,  and  proposed  a 
general  strike.  Bionne  for  three  weeks 
endeavored  to  reassure  them  and  to 
better  conditions.  He,  too,  fell  sick  as 
he  was  about  to  set  sail.  He  called  the 
Bishop  of  Colon  to  him  and  said:  "ll 
know  just  where  I  am,  and  I  ask  youl 
the  favor  of  coming  here  tomorrowl 
when  the  steamer  will  leave.  I'll  leani 
on  your  arm,  for  I  cannot  walk,  but! 
when  I'm  with  you  no  .  one  will  know! 
my  state.  If  I  should  die  on  shore,  I 
everything  I  have  done  by  way  of  reas-l 
Eurance  would  be  in  vain.  This  must! 
not  be."  And  as  long  as  anyone  could  I 
see  him.  Bionne  stood  on  the  ship's  I 
bridge  waving  farewell.  When  the  ves-j 
Ki'I  was  out  at  sea,  he  crawled  to  hlKl 
cabin.  The  doctor  found  him  in  his  I 
death  agony.  Bionne  was  burled  in  the  I 
ocean.    "When  there  is  talk  of  the  Pan-  I 


Some 
Pen 

Sketches 


_        _  .    .     .      ,  canal,  my  poor  friend  Bionne.  who 

u^}!^  in  his  I  died  a  hero's  death  and  left  no  money 

j^.^  mother  dependent  on  his  work. 
( an  be  opposed  to  persons  who  made 
tlieir  fortunes  there,  and  more  or  less 
dishonestly." 


hand,  rose  and  bowed  In  all  directions 
to  Ihe  audience,  throwing  kisses  to  the 
And  I  have  .-lot  found  that 
very  ridiculous."  as  the  good  Coppee  has 
said,"   adds  Dreyfous;   "for   the  giant 
had    the    appearance    of  proclaiming: 
Tou  know  It's  ray  boy  that  has  made 
piece.    It's  excellent,  you  kno\V. 
say  sol"  " 
d  at  that  time  the  father  was  a 


In  M.    Dreyfous    assures  | 

Bohemian  ^"^"^  '"' 

^.Bonemian  ^^^^^^ 

Days  ger's  "Vie  de  Boheme  " 


foiiice  of  grief  to  his  son.  "He  was  i  and  Puccini's  opera.  This  original  he 
smitten     with    an     American    Bcrobat  ..,,.„  t  , 

says,  was  Jean  Walon.  (Others  have 
named  more  celebrated  men  as  the  or- 
iginal).    This   Walon    was   a  walking 


named  Isaacs  Addah  Menken."  The  In- 
accuracy ot  this  statement  should  please 
even  a  hardened  biographer. 


M, 


Garcla'a  harshness  In  the  training  of  the 
Mallbran  and  Mme.  Vlardot;  how  as 
Othello  he  nearly  killed  the  former  be- 
cause at  a  preceding  performance  she 
had  not  counterfeited  fright  to  suit  him. 
The  family  assured  the  youthful  Drey- 
fous that  thiir  father' .s  devotlo'n  to  art 
was  so  fanatical  that  he  did  not  spare 
his  son  and  daughters  as  pur'Hs  and  on 
the  stage;  yet  11.  Arthur  Pousin  In  hia 
life  of  Mallbran,  recently  publLshed,  In- 
sltts  that  the  stories  of  Garcla's  brutality 
are  legendary  and  that  Mallbran  denied 
them. 

Nor  was  the  son  gentler  In  teaching. 
His  sarcasm  and  insults,  when  he  was 
dissatisfied,  drove  his  pupils  to  tears. 
Then   he  would  go  out   of  the  room, 
bring  In  a  wash  basin  and  say:  "Wlien. 
this  is  full  we'll  proceed  with  the  les-' 
son."    Visiting  Paris— he  did  this  raiely 
—he  happened  to  go  Into  the  Alcazar, 
where  he  heard  Theresa.    He  was  en- 
thusiastic over  her.    "I  have  heard  a 
prodigious    singer.      She    sang    foollsli.  | 
trivial  songs,  but  I  wonder  where  slie 
learned  her  art.  such  purity  of  style.  ! 
the    splendor    of    method    Incarnate-.  " 
s.tiiB    years    afterward    M.  Dreyfous 
ight  It  would  please  Theresa  if  she 

'  f-w  what  the  great  singing  master 
liad  said  about  her.  She  listened,  "but 
looking  into  her  great  eyes,  those  of  an 
a.«tonished  cow.  I  saw  that  she  h.nd  no 
idea  of  what  I  was  saying.  The  Incom- 
pai-able  singer  up  to  that  time  did  not 
know  the  name  of  Manuel  Garcia." 


When  the  daughters 
of     Gautier     and  M. 
Dreyfous  used   to  at 
attend   :  the  concerts 
jiven   by    Pasdeloup   and   It   was  the 
'.nshlon  to  hiss  the  overture  to  "The 
I'lying   nutchman"    or  "Tannhaeuser." 
they   saw   evejy   Sunday  a   tall  young 
girl  with  tWvit  blond  hair  the  color  ot 
ripe  wheat,  marvellously  beautiful,  and 
of  a  majestic  bearing  never  to  be  for- 
gotten.    She    clapped   her   hands  and 
shouted  bravo  while  her  father,  a  hand- 
some man  with  a  long  grav  bread,  ap- 
plauded  us   fervently.     This   glil  was 
I  Augusta  Holmes;  but  only  when  Heg- 
nault,  competing  for  the  I'rix  de  Rome, 
painted   Minerva  bringing   his  arms  to 
Achilles,  and  gave  to  .Mineiva  the  fea- 
tures of  ..VugusU  Holmes,  did  Dreyfou.s 
and  his  friends  learn  something  about 
her  personality  and  life.    She  was  then 
about  20  years  of  age.    The  picture  Is 
In  the  hall  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  the 
Bcole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Oautler  himself  did  not  frequent  the 
Pasdeloup  concerts,  not  because  of  the 
legendary  .saying  attributed  to  him: 
"Music  is  the  most  expensive  and  the 
most  boresome  of  all  noises."  but  |t  was 
his  habit  on  Sunday  to  write  his  feullle- 
ton  of  the  next  morning  Did  he  say 
this  about  music?  He  was  fond  of  vio- 
lent assertions  In  conversation  and  of 
paradoxical  .xtatemonts;  hut  there  is 
shrewd  criticism  of  operas  In  the  collec- 
tlon  of  his  writings  about  the  theatre. 
;  Operatic  managers  had  engaged  com-  ' 
poscr.s  like  Adam.  Burgmuller.  Ben'iist,  ( 
set  music  to  his   ballets  and  that 


It  appears  that  Dumas  the  Elder  had  book  Thoni''' J^n  ^''""K'■>,?^  second-hand 

• .  book  shops,  an  Insatiable  reader,  and 
a  staunch  and  devout  Catholid,  although 
he  disliked  the  Jesuits.  This  dislike 
was  shown  in  singular  ways.  Thus  he 
would  rap  vigorously  on  a  table;  asked 
why  he  did  this  he  would  reply:  "I 
wish  to  kno<v  It  there  Is  one  of  them 


:in  unbounded  admiration  for  Victor 
Hugo.  Speaking  about  his  own  plays 
to  M.  Dreyfous,  he  exclaimed:  "Ah,  if 
1  had  only  known  how  to  write  verses 
like  Hugo's,  what  a  man  I  should  have 
been  I"  And  at  that  moment  he  had 
the  air  of  a  man  who  did  not  remember 
that  he  was  the  author  read  the  world 


^  underneath  It."     He  knew  nothing  ol 
,       <  .  .1  what  was  going  on  In  the  world  One 

M   Drevfons  kn«w  r.r               "'^    singers    where    they  had 
M.  Dreyfous  knew  Car-,  learned  the  song  and  then  he  knew  for 
lotto    Grisl.     for    whom  the   first   time   that   a  play  had  been 
Gautier  had  a  sentiment  !  ""ade  out  of  Murger's  romance.  Even 
Dancer  al  regard,   say  rather  ai  [7  ^'^  old  age  when  he  breathed  like  a 
«,  V    ... V             ,  1  l>''icksmlth's  bellows,  and  his  philosophy 
deep  affection,  until  he  died.    (Her  sis-)  had   .... 


Carlotta, 
the 


Modest 


Edouard  Plouvler,  ft, 
currier  In  his  youth. 
.  wrote  songs  In  which 
Playwright  he  chanted  the  pride 
of  labor.  The  workmen  knew  and  loved 
them.  They  were  heard  in  the  work- 
shop and  at  the  cabaret  and  some  were 
published.  Plouvler  had  one  ambition, 
md  that  \yag  to  write  for  the  theatre, 
and  so  at  night  be  completed  a  sort  of 
fairy  piece  in  poetic  prose.  The  only 
theatre  this  modest  man  dared  to  con- 
sider for  a  production  was  a  little  one, 
now  the  Bouffes.  In  those  days  one 
Cointe  was  the  manager,  and  pieces  for 
I'hiliiren  were  played  by  children.  Conite 
could  see  nothing  In  the  fairy  piece  and 
Plouvler  sat  down  on  a  bench  In  the 
garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  wept. 
At  last  he  grew  bold,  left  the  manti- 
s' I  it>t  with  the  concierge  of  the  Com- 
C'iif  Francalse,  and  worked  dally  at  his 
trade.  One  morning  he  received  a  letter 
saying  that  the  Committee  of  the  Com- 
edlc  Francalse  had  unanimously  accept- 
ed a  piece  in  three  acts,  -Le  Soirge 
(1  tine  Xuit  d'HIver,-  by  Edouard  Plou- 
'■\.  ip'l  tiM  I'lHior  was  Invited  to 
regard  to  re- 
"■if  the  theatre 


to 

vexed  him;  but  when  Ueyer  came  to 
him,  Reyer,  who  broke  away  from  the 
prettlnesses  and  flon-dons  of  opera- 
comlque  as  it  was  then  understood. 
Gautier  gladly  wrote  the  scenario  for 
;"3acountala."  Before  that  he  hud 
ilearned  to  admire  Ueyer  when  fhey 
worked  together  on  "Selam"  and  the 
poet  shaped  his  rhythms  to  suit  the 
Mc'.ieme  of  the  musician.  One  day  Gau- 
tier made  him  stay  to  luncheon.  In 
the  afternoon  Reyer  showed  him  some 
of  his  compositions.  Dinner  was  an- 
nounced, never  was  begged  to  stay.  In 
the  evening  there  was  more  music  and 
there  was  sparkling  talk.  It  grew  .'io 
late  that  there  was  no  omnibus  from 
.N'eullly  to  Paris.  Gautier  prevailed  on 
Reyer  to  spend  the  night.  He  kept  him 
for  several  days  and  only  with  difficulty 
did  Reyer  make  his  escape.  CJautier  did 
not  pardon  him  for  many  years,  "H''' 
had  everything  to  work  with  here.  It 
wa.s  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  les- 
sons. He  was  thoroughly  at  home  and 
everybody  was  nice  to  him.  I  do  not 
even  now  know  how  the  Idea  got  into! 
iii.>i  head  that  he  could  not  stay  here, 
and  why  he  went  away  to  follow  a 
trade  tliat  prevented  him  from  pursuing 
his  work!" 

'  These  concerts,  by  the  way,  brought 
a'oout  the  betrothal  of  Judith  Gautier 
to  Catulle  Mendes.  The  marriage,  to 
which  her  father  was  strongly  opposed, 
took  place  in  1S6C.  He  foresaw  that  the 
marriage  would  be  unhappy,  and  as 
Judith  was  his  natural  daughter,  he  did 
not  think  that  Mendes  was  the  man 
designed  by  fate  to  le-establlsh  purity 
of  morals  In  tho  family. 

There  Is  a  story  that  shows  the  In- 
tegrity of  Gautier  as  a  dramatic  critic. 
"I     I'. I'll"  was  r"\!\-.il,  th.-  pub- 


(Her 

ter.  Ernesta,  was  the  mother  ot  Gau- 
tler's  two  daughters,  Judith  and  Es- 
telle.  while  his  son  Theophile  was  by 
another  woman.  One  day  Gautier 
showed  Dreyfous  a  ridiculous  plaster 
statuette  under  glass,  as  bridal  wreaths 
are  preserved  by  concierges,  which  was 
supposed  to  represent  Carlotta  as  a 
dancer.  Gautier  said  with  emotion: 
"See  how  '.-harming  she  wasi  "  When 
',  M.  Dreyfous  knew  her  she  was  very 
old.  rather  whIte-haJred,  but  exquisite. 
Her  eyes  were  still  like  violets;  her 
;  figure  was  fine  and  graceful,  and  her 
smile  did  not  recall  the  professional 
smirk  of  the  t>allet  girl  or  the  grin  of 
the  prize-fighter;  it  was  the  smile  of  a 
woman  tender  and  at  peace  with  the 
:  ivorld,  a  woman  who  had  known  how 
to  grow  old.  If  she  made  any  pretence 
at  all.  It  was  that  she  might  be  taken  for 
la  bourgeolse;  she  -ivas  a  bit  prudish. 
,  Her  pride  was  In  her  daughter,  not  in 
!her  triumphant  past,  "ret  her  walk,  ex- 
traordinarily light  and  of  a  peculiar 
elegance,  reminded  the  spectator  other 
fame — M.  Dreyfous  once  saw  her  waltz 


her. 

first  lessons.  Paul  VIdal  was  her  mas- 
It  r.  She  told  a  reporter  that  the  com 
Ijetition  was  severe,  for  she  was  tired 
and  nervous.  "I  almost  fainted.  I  fln 
v.ith  her  daughter,  in  an  ordinary  house]  Ished  my  cantata  in  bed."    She  received 


Droved  to  him,  as  he  jestingly  said, 
the  Immortality  of  asthma,  he  remem- 
bered affectionately  his  famous  over- 
coat. It  was  of  fine  cloth  and  of  a 
chestnut  color.  "And  the  pock?ts!  the 
pockets  I  They  would  hold  anything  and 
not  make  a  face  about  It."  How  long 
it  lasted,  no  one  knew.  "He  pretended 
to  have  given  It  finally  to  the  moths, 
but  I  would  not  dare  to  say  that  he 
had  not  hidden  It  somewhere,  In  some 
secret  place,  so  that  he  could  take  It' 
out  at  night  to  look  at  It  and  caress  it 
sick  as  it  was.' 


Some 
Personal 
Notes 

born  In  1S93. 


LllI  Boulanger,  wh 
won  with  Claude  Delln- 
court,  the  grand  prix  d 
Rome  this  montli,  was 
She  is  described  as  pretty, 
rather  tall  and  slender,  with  large,  ex- 
pressive eyes.  Her  father  was  a  com- 
poser, and  won  the  prIx  de  Rome  before' 
Her  sister,  Nadla,  gave  her  he- 


dress  and  -.vith  a  long  skiit.  Then  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  only 


31  votes  out  of  36.  Dellncourt.  a  pupl 
of  Wldor,  obtalrjed  29  votes.    Miss  Bou 


once  in  his  life  a  woman  waltz,  and  he  langer  Is  the  first  female  composer  b 
wondered   what   she   could   have   been  receive  this  distinction.     Miss  Hcuvel- 
she  danced  In  the  ballet  mans  won  the  chief  prize  for  sculpture 


when,  youn 
of  "Glsella" 


or  "La  Perl 


the  first  woman  to  obtain  tho  honor 
Carlotta  was  the  only  person  with  since  It  was  open  to  her  sex, 
whom  Gautier  had  corresponded  regu-!  Salnt-Saens  and  Paderewski  playing 
larly  and  with  pleasure.  Fond  of  his  together  at  Vevey  at  the  fe.3tlval  in 
parents,  he  seldom  wrote  to  them,  and  honor  of  the  farmer  aroused  enthu- 
when  his  father  complained,  Theophile  slasm.     Messrs.    Ganz    and  Schellin" 


answered:  "I  write  only  to  Glrardin. 
the  editor.  Pay  me  the  same  price  and 
I'll  write  to  you  as  to  blm,  and  even 
better."    When  his  friends  saw  Gautier 


turned  the  pages  when  the  two  first 
1  amed  played  the  Polonaise  op.  77. 
Paderewski  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded for  his  performance  of  Salnt- 


in  his  last  days  trying  to  write  a  letter iSaens's  Concerto  in  C  minor, 
to  Carlotta  in  Geneva,  and  unable  to  I    Daniel  do  Lpnge,  who  has  been  dlrec- 
put  down,  his  thoughts,  they  knew  that  tor    of    the    Amsterdam  Cdnservatory 
the  end  was  near  ~'  — "'  ------ 


lie; 

It  was  'toward  the  end  that  Eugene 
Manuel,  knowing  that  Gautier  was  In 
need  of  money,  conceived  the  Idea  of 
1  ommissioning  him  to'  write  the  socnai  lo 
of  a  bullet,  and  the  fee  would  be  paid 
out  of  tlie  budget  of  the  Opera.  A  sub- 
stantial sum,  as  a  retainer,  was  given 


since  1SS4,  will  go  to  California.  Ho  is 
an  ardent  theosophlst,  and  will  settle 
at  Point  Loma 

Sir  Edward   Elgar   has  completed 
.■-.vinphonlc    poem,    "Falstalt,"    for  th 
Leeds  Festival  In  October. 

Luigl  Gazottl.  a  pupl]  of  Lulgi  Borch 
of    Balogna,    has    written    a  cantata 


to  Gautier.  and  to  the  amazement  of  "©""Pheus,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus  an 
Mahuel  and  Jules  Simon,  who  was  then  orchestra,  vyhlch  was  highly  praised  at 
minister  of  public  instruction.  Gautier  jBologna. 

fulfilled  the  engagement.  Unable  to  use  !  ^  famous  pianist,  Mme.  Montlgny- 
his  hands,  he  dictated  a  scenario  based  iR'  niaury  de  Serres,  who  had  played  In 
on  tlie  legend  of  the  Rat  Catcher  ot  England  and  Germany  as  well  as 
Hamelln.  Emile  Bergerat  a  son-in-law  jl^''ance,  died  the  lajif  weok  in  Jutie  at 
oi  Gautier  gives  the  impression  In  onaT'a'ls.  She  was  70  yecrs  old.  A  pupil 
of  bis  books  tliat  Massenet  was  thftLe  Couppey  and  Mme,  Dufresna. 
comnoser  who  should  have  set  music  toltook  first  prizes  at  the  Pans  <,onsc 


!9t,  also  a 


•K)U8 
:  lous 
Other 
Born 


I"  rival  that  whfch  made  her  name 
■  ■inoiis  the  worldL  over.  One  of  her 
lioUtloiil  songs,  "For  T'nion  and  the 
Quean,"  was  sung:  In  the  Albert  Hall  at 
the  time  of  the  second  home  rule  bill, 
when  10,000  delegates  came  to  this  coun- 
try to   enter  their  protest.— Pall  Mall 


Gazette. 

Plays 
in 


London 


"The  Yellow  Jacket" 
r.^ached  Its  100th  per- 
formance In  London  on 
June  21. 


^  '  June  1 

,         Swedish  parents 
.^u'.   si.f   appeal  Ovl   us   !i   pianist  in 
Mi-    at    the    age    of    13.      l.last  and 
selt   gave  her   further  Instruction, 
many  years  she  ItveJ  at  Weimar. 
-    •  was  In  Paris  In  1861  and  played  to 
-  nl  a  Jiet  of  variations  with  a  fugue 
two    themes    of    Bach.      Rossini        Bernstein's  play  "Le  Secret"  was  per- 
t'd  and  said  In  a  friendjy  manner:    formed  In  Ivondon  on  June  23.    The  Pall 
rou  to  write  melodies."  m  ui  Gazette  said  the  play  is  unques- 

foollsh  and  unsuccessful  play    li.  nably  poor,  "quite  bad,  loud,  verbose, 
.   at  a  West  End  theatre  not    over-lonK."    "It  blinks  the  facts  ol  life 
ajimases  the  manager  and  house    and  Is  founded  on  nothing:  more  sub- 
tii-ularly    concerned,    hut    inflicts   a    stuntinl  than  those 'stairs  of  sand' which, 
.\  on  the  interests  of  the  theatre  at    i„  default  of  reality,  the  'dramaturge' 
.  t\  by  helplni?  to  convert  playgoers    ij^  ns  here,  forced  to  construct  for  the 
'  music  hall-goers.    A  man  who  has    purposes  of  pro.uress."    The  Times,  on 
a  half  a  crown  for  an  uncomfortable  'the  other  hand,  thinks  "Lo  Secret"  puts 
seat  to  watch  the  two  hours  traffic  of    Bernstein  higher  than  ever  before.  It 
!i  silly  play  may  well  be  excused  for    ^nds   new    delicacy   and   the   old  fire. 

that    henceforward    he    will    There    is    highly    wrought,  hot-pulsing 
s  half-crowns  on  a  comfortable    dramatic  life  and  there  Is  also  a  ml- 
a   music   hall   where,   at   the    nutely  analytical  ?tudy  of  character.  All 
.-I.  the  program  will  not  be  entirely,  the  critics  praised  the  acting.  Bernbtein 
:Md.— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  i  ^vas  helped  by  this,  especially  by  the 

memorial  stone  has  been  erected  atj  "febrile  and  feline  '  talent  of  Mme. 
::don  Hill  cemetery,  near  Croydon,  gimone.  "Tlie  audience."  savs  the 
er  the  grave  of   Samuel  Coleridge- 1    ,  ,,  ,       .       •  *  ^^„u^^ 

Taylor,  the  Anglo- African  composer  and  Times,  "^^iis  almost  paanfully  excited, 
conductor.  At  the  head  is  the  draped must  have  felt  that  for  one  evening 
figure  of  an  angel  with  outspread ,  at  any  rate  in  tlieir  Uves  they  had  realli 
wings,  beneath  a  spray  of  laurels,  "ved  That  >s  the  little  miracle  tha 
carxed  in  Carrara  marble.  The  inscrip-  the  theatre  will  just  once  in  a  way.  with 
tlon  begins  thus:  "In  memory  of  Samuel  luck,  work  for  us.  And  the  luck,  this 
Coleridge-Taylor,  who  died  on  Sept.  1,  "mc,  is  called  Le  Secret  . 
1913.  at  the  age  of  37.  bequeathing  to  the  "Milestones  reached  its  B50th  per- 
herltage  of  undying  beauty."  formance  In  London  on  July  1.       "  - 


111;,  wi  is  never  mot.  b.mong 

tlu-ni  a  .  .MtftBs  of  Vienna,  wltlij 

whom  hi.-  .--.^i  i  I  i.iry,  Dayne,  has  fallenj 
in  love.  Seeing  her  miniature,  the 
young  man  it  rti  a  blaze.  One  of  Diiv 
enant's  plays  i  Is  to  be  produced  In 
\'lenna.  and*  he  sends  Dayne  thither 
with  permission ,  for  him  to  call  on  her 
under  the  name  of  Davenant.  Dayne 
calls  and  the  countess  falls  in  love  with 
him  and  weds  him.  They  come  to  Eng- 
and.  and  when  the  countess  meets  the 
■ea!  Davenant  she  takes  a  fancy  to  him. 

I  turns  out  that  she  had  known  from 
ho  beginning  that  Payne  was  only 
a;:squerading.  and  it  is  he  only  whom 
ho  loves.  Wo  could  not  discover,  how- 
\or,  how  the  countess'  marriage  with 
no  man  under  another's  name  had  been 
pgularlze<l.  Perhaps  as  the  ceremony 
ook  place  in  rather  a  casual  fashion 

II  a  wayside  Austrian  church  the  count 
ss  had  given  the  priest  the  correct 
lame,  and  the  bridegroom,  good,  easy 
nan,  had  not  noticed  the  fact.  It  is  an 
innising  story,  but  its  real  charm  lies 
n  the  polish  of  its  dlalogrue.  Davenant's 
■orrespondence  with  the  countess  had 
irisen  in  connection  with  his  novel, 
'Elizabeth  Cooper."  Hence  the  title  of 
lie  comedy. 


Place 
for  the 


■world 


"Inter 

Then  follow  some  ifnes'by  Alfl-ed  Noyes.  lopers"  by  H.  M.  Harwood  will  succeed 
There  are  four  bars  of  "Hiawatha"  It  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  Sept.  IB  and 
music,  accompanied  by  the  words:  Kipling's  otie-act  play  The  HaiDor 
"Thus  departed  Hiawatha,  Hiawatha  Watch "  will  be  on  the  bill, 
the  beloved.  '  And  finally  the  words:  Mme.  Lydia  Yavorska  has  taken  tlie 
"Erected  by  his  wife  and  other  lovers  Ambassadoro  Theatre  for  the  forthcom- 
o£  the  man  and  his  music."  Ing  fall  and  winter,  and  will  open  her 

season  In  September.    Her  primary  in- 
tention is  to  produce  plays  that  have  al- 
.  ^  .        ready  made  a  mark  on  the  continent  or 

dlsappomtment.  The  composer  was  born  ^  ^.  ^  ^^^^  ^„o„n  continental 

at  Florence  Italy,  in  1S33  and  studied  ^^j^ors  of  different  nationalities.  This 
at  Rome,  where  he  made  his  debut  as  a      „  however    preclude   her  from 


Camussl's  opera.  "La  Du  Barry."  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  July  3,  was  a 


composer  at  the  age  of  15.    The  score  of       ^ucink  English'  works.  Among 

Fill   Ti-ai-t^v**   orQQ  fliihmitt^n   to  Mas-   *  "  ,  .™   ,      ^-  -r- 


"La  Du  Barry"  was  submitted  to  Mas 
senet     and     Boito,     who     were  im 
1  pressed  by  It.  and  introduced  the  com- 


Oie 


plays  she  has  secured  are  Roberto  Brac- 
"  co's  comedy,  "The  End  of  Love,"  and 
.  w       t,  "Anna   Karenina,"   dramatized   by  Mr. 

poser  to  the  pubUsher.  bonzogno.  who  poiiock  from  Tolstoy's  novel, 

accepted  the  opera.  It  was  produced  in  porker's  "Joseph  and  His  Brethren" 
Mliaii  last  autumn  with  great  success.  g.    Herbert  Tree's  season  at 

Mr.  Camu3si  has  now  a  new  opera  in         Majesty's  Theatre.  Sept.  2. 
hand.  "Fuochl  dl  San  Giovanni.'    oased     ^  dramatization  of  the  Isopel  Berners 
on  Sudermann  s  work.  episode  In  "Lavengro"  was  produced  at 

-  o^L  Musical  T  mes  vouches  for  the  kittle  Theatre,  July  1.  Halcott 
following  story.    An  organist  had  drawn  j.    ^^^^    jj^^    dramatization  and 

A  UP  the  order  of  a  bunday  service,  and  it  jsopel,  the  Flaming  tinman, 

«  was  in  t>-pe  ready  for  printing  when  ^  j^^f^g  ^uh  Borrow,  and  also  intro^ 
i  the  death  of  an  important  personage  ^  ^  Postilion.    And  he  deviseci 

'  made  a  change  necessary.  The  organist 
I  telephoned  to  the  printer  and  instructed 
I  him  to  change  the  postlude  to  "Funeral 


Mr.    Charles  Dawbarn 
writing  from  Paris,  com- 
plains of  present  theatrical 
Young  conditions    and  demands 
room  for  the  young. 

"The  theatrical  director  does  not  com 
plain  of  the  cool  weather  unless  his 
troupe  is  engaged  at  the  seaside  or  the 
spas.  It  Is  the  ill  wind  trfat  blows  the 
drama  a  little  good — If  the  misfortune 
of  all  the  world  ever  really  benefits  a 
section  of  It.  However,  these  Fua.n 
shows  are  quite  Interesting,  If  only  as  a 
revelation  of  talent.  AJas!  how  formid 
able  Is  the  supply  of  those  who  have 
enough,  at  least,  of  the  sacred  fire  to 
get  It  over  the  footlights  in  appreciable 
quantities. 

"This  Is  the  moment  for  examination 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  music  and  dec- 
lamation.    The  illustrated  press,  and 
p^irtioularly   the   theatrical    press,  de 
votes  much  space  to  the  portraits  of 
aspirants,  and  to  a  criticism  of  their 
qualities.     One  wonders  what  percen 
tage  of  these  Interesting  young  people 
ever  succeed  in  the  greater  world  of  the 
theatre.    What  failures  and  disappoint 
ments  belong  to  the  progress  towards 
the  'stars.'    But  happily  (or  unhappily) 
both  candidates  and  their  mammas,  per- 
spiring in  the  ball  below,  see  the  future 
in  roseate  hues.    Sweet  illusion  r> 

"Examine  the  plays  of  the  year.  What 
do  we  find?    Do  we  need  a  stirring  of 
dry  leaves  or  more  incense  to  the  gods? 
It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  day  is  to 
criticism,  and  not  to  flattery.  Criticism 
this  ending:    Isopel  creeps  away  from    aigo  has  become  as  airless  as  the  plays 
Borrow,  who  is  sitting  asleep  over  his    por  instance,  the  inartistic  appeals  to 
1.  V.  ■    ..     n-u-     I       v  .  1,    fire,  as  the  curtain  fa*ls.    "The  acting    patriotism  (and  what  patriotism!)  that 

March  by  Chopin.  This  is  what  he  g<,a^rceiy  rose  to  the  occasion."  Miss  we  saw  this  winter  in  'Servir'  and 
found  at  the  end  of  the  list  when  he  ^^-i^jfrede  Borrow,  whose  great-grand-  'Alsace'  did  not  receive  the  condemna- 
arrlved  at  the  church:  A  few  remrirka  ^^j^gj.  .,^^3  the  brother  of  Borrow's  tion  they  deserved.  Indeed,  they  were 
by  Chopin."  father,  took  the  part  of  Isopel,  and  was    analyzed  and  discussed  and  patted  or 


The    Tango    is   as   variable   as  Bay 


earnest    "but  could  scarcely  be  said  to    the  back  as  if  they  were  masterpieces. 


We  have  all  -at  least  every  man  character  in  all  aspects-as, 

s  to  go  much  to  the  barber  s, !  ^^^^^  .^j^^j  actress  could?"  Dowson'f 


:.o  has 

3— known  how  variable  Is  the  nature 


'Pierrot  of  a  minute,' 


'which  Is  prob- 


the  spirit  which  Is  sprayed  over  his  .^ly  more  attractive  in  a  book  than  on| 

ne  stage,"  was  also  given. 


?     .\t  one   place   it   will   have  the ; 
flavor  of  Bay  Rhum.  at  an- | 
■  will  carry  with  it  an  aroma  of 
;e.  elsewhere  an  aroma  of  yellow 
^i,.  At  a  fourth  place  a  perfume  as  of 
e  berry  of  the  goose.    But  it  is  al- 
•  s   called   Bn.v    Rhum.     So   at  one 
-ic  hall  the  other  night  I  saw  a  man 
i     woman    dancing    .slowly  about. 
•  hands  clasped  behind,  their  noses 
ost  ^uchlng.  and  their  eyes  staring, 
Uy  into  each  other's.  I  was  told 
-e  was  a  Tango.    At  another 


The  Irish  Players  produced  some 
Iramas  new  to  London.  On  June  30 
The  Gombeen  Man."  a  tragedy  by  R. 


been  man";  that  is  a  small  money 
ender  in  the  Irish  country.  He  has  been 


"Then  there  was  'Les  Flambeaux, 
which  bore  the  honored  name  of  Henry 
Bataille.  Scarcely  anyone  dared  to  tell 
■him  that,  notwithstanding  the  splendor 
of  the  dialogue,  the  savant,  with  his 
'morals  of  the  masters'  (as  Nietzsche 
expresses  it),  was  uninteresting  and 
even  a  bore.    Not  only  did  lie  take  an 


f.  Ray.    Stephen  Kixiry  is  the  "gom-   unconscionable  time  in  dying,  but  his 


final  effort  to  unite  his  mistress  to  his 
;ollaborator  showed  that  the  flame  of 


Tiarried  twice.  His  son  by  his  first  wife  the  flambeau  had  burned  exceeding  low.l 
s  a  drunken  good-for-nothing._  His  sec -j  .passons.'  I 

'Le  Secret'  and  its  special  defects] 


6  chairs— agaiji  the  Tango.  Else 
re  I  saw  a  woman  clasoing  a  man's 
i  SJid  being  swung  violently  round 
till  her  out-stretched  body  was  at 
Ight  angles  with  his  own.  "What  on 
arth  do  you  call  that?"  I  asked  of  a 
=on  who  looked  like  one  in  aufnority. 
afs  the  new  dance."  he  rejoined,  a 
superciliously.     "It's    called  the 


him  with  murder  if  her  body  will  be  j  Brleux's  'La  Femme  Seul«« 

found  m  the  river     He  ^,11  have  his  j        k^^^^^^^^^^  ^  realistic  picture  of  a 


...  „  v,t>=  „K-eni  t  woman  struggling  to  be  free,  but  th« 

fanclfulness — the  poetry  as  it  is  some- 
times called— which   seems  .almost 


go."   And  I  hea^  that  a  combinatlcyi    evitable  in  the  modern  Irish  drama,  but,  may  be.   Donnay  Introduces  Bentlment 
all  these  Is  danced  at  Tango  teas.  So    chiefly  by  the  imaginative  intensity  ana 
question  remalnt.  What  is  a  Tango?    the  feeling  for  significance  with  which 


ill  Mall  Gazette 
laUaplne's    career   In    the  musical 
by  the  way.  has  not  been  wlth- 
adventures.   When  little  more  than 
o'lih.  he  has  been  telling  an  Inter- 


the  author  has  composed  his  play."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
regretted  that  there  were  three  acts 
instead  of  one;  it  complained  of  reitera- 
tion, and  declared  that  the  play  was  one 


Dnd  wife  has  had  no  child,  and  posslbly^j 

for  this  reason  he  seeks  to  murder  herj  ii^y^  been  dealt  with  already.  'I*a  Frisel 

r'^saw  '^'i^^'^f '1",  ^^K*  T-  w?itinl''for  !  de  Berg  op  Zoom'  triumphed  in  spite  o* 

I  saw  drowned  her  first  husband  is  waiting  foi     ,  .           g  ,            .  ^        behind  it. 

uple  waltz  over  a  sofa  and  across  The  neighbors  and  his  son  threaten    '^'^tects.    tsut  it  naa  youin 

.  %.5,„.,„^^„,i„           'ror,^^  P^'^-                        ,.  7.'.  u„..„  „.in  h~   and.  whimsical  charm  and  inoonsequen- 


he  Joined   a   "sort  of"   opera  ^  qt  "unrelieved  gloom,  leavened  neither 


which  got  on  the  rocks,  as  the 
is,  at  TIflis,  and  left  the  singers 
, .iirancied.  Finding  himself  penniless,  the 
[then  unknown  basso  had  to  bestir  him- 


by  poetry  nor  wit,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  excellence  of  the  acting  we 
should  have  been  in  the  blackest  depres- 
sion."  Mr.  Sinclair  took  the  part  of  the 


under  a  new  phase.  'Rights'  on  th« 
stage  are  never  thrlllln«,  but  feminity 


[self  to  do  something.   By  luck  he  man-    money  lender  and  he  and  Miss  Allgood 


and  Messrs.  O'Donovan,  Morgan  and 
Kerrigan  were  highly  praised.  "The 
Country  Dressmaker,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  George  Fitzmaurico,  was  acted 
bv  the  second  company  of  the  Abbey 

^. — „   Theatre  June  28.     Julia  Shea,   fed  on  ^         ,    ^  ^.      ,,,  ,,^„ 

Russian    Imperial   Onera.    He   Is  now     cheap  novels,  has  imagined  for  10  years     Place  aux  Jeunes.     In  no  other  literary 
trying  to  see  as  much  of  London  as.    that  she  is  in  love  with  Pats  O'Connor,    vf'eld  does  a  man  write  himself  out  so 
po3s!b!'i.    So  far  his  most  thrilling  ex-     He  went  to  America.  Returning  a  well- 
perle'.oe  here  occurred  In  a  restaurant,    i  to-do  Yank,  she  finds  him  changed,  and 


[aged  to  get  employment  as  a  railway 
1  clerk,  and  for  a  year  earned  a  liveli- 
hood by  reckoning  up  accounts.  But 
I  during  that  period  he  also  contrived  to 
I  have  singing  lessons.  It  Is  19  years  since 
1  ChaJiapine  became   a  member  of  the 


The  personality  of  the  actress  ha* 
much  to  do  with  It.  Donnays  leading 
lady  was  Mile.  Gabrlelle  Dorzlat  Erieux's 
Mile.  Jeanne  Provost.  Though  both  are 
fine  artists,  the  former  has  a  rich  experi- 
ence which  the  latter  lacks,  attractive 
though  she  be.  Precisely  what  leading 
authors  owe  to  their  interpreters  will 
never  be  known.  The  problem  defies 
statisticians.  But  it  we  write  it  down 
40  per  cent,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  below 
the  mark. 

"The  Bernstein  repertory,  In  second 
rate  hands,  becomes  very  like  melo- 
drama in  spite  of  Its  power  and  per- 
suasion. The  dress  does  not  make  the 
monk,  but  if  the  latter  Is  In  flannels  he 
loses  his  pious  prestige. 

"The  moral  of  the  season  seems  to  t)e : 


'He  was  having  supper,  when  "a  giant 
of  a  man — quite  a  head  taller  than  him- 
seir'— came  in  and  shouted,  "Time,  gen- 
tlemen, please:"  "And  I  had  to  go."! 
One  should  not  be  surjjrised  if  Mr. 
i.i-.aliapine  considers  our  customs  less 
civilized  than  those  of  mediaeval  Rus- 
sia—Dally Telegraph. 

The  death  of  Maj.  Arthur  Hill  recalls 
th'i  fact  that  his  mother  was  the  author 
the  ever  popular  "In  the  Gloaming." 
;      In  one  year  alon'i  is  said  to  have 
her  no  less  tarn  a  thousand 
in  royalties.    .=?he  has  written 


turns  toward  an  amiable  Idiot.  Normyle.  I  -'ucers,  then,  should  Imitate  the  Ameri^ 


But  the  change  was  not  in  Pats,  who 
bad  meanwhile  married  and  lost  a  Ger- 
man woman;  the  cause  of  Julia's  disap- 
pointment was  the  difference  between 
her  dream  and  the  reality.  "The  note 
of  the  play  Is  a  pitiful  and  tender  , 
dreaminess,"  although  there  is  the  vul-  . 
gar  Clohesy  family,  and  there  is  Luke 
QuUter,  a  fluent  "mountainy-man"  who 
understands  women,  and  especially  this 
"refined  and  well-learned  dressmaker." 

"Elizabeth  Cooper,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  George  Moore,  was  produced  by 
t;*!. 3-   Society   June  23.     A  distln- 
mlddle-aged  novelist 


oon.  A  dramatist's  'life' 
lecade — often  much  less. 


is  rarely 
French  pro- 


ins  and  discount  the  evil  day,  when  the 
jreat  name  no  longer  draws,  by  encour- 
iglng  the  newcomer.  But  that  demands 
jourage  and  discernment,  which  many 
managers  do  not  possess." 

(ij^2e  ^- 

.  vine  has  written  an 

for 

interesting  article,  Jn- 
Melodrama  quiring  whether  th« 
present  craee  for  melodrama  is  a  reac- 
tion from  the  problem  play.  It  appeared 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  July  5. 
"It  is  natural  that  the  popularity  of  a 


with  iiiuslo  hall  i 
I'lde  wth  the  poi 

with  playgoers.  T,u  iMcscnt  ihOitlricaL 
seaxon  has  Ijeen  one  of  tb«f  most  dlsaa-l 
troiis  financially  in  th^  jti/;tory  of  thai 
Bngllsh  stage.  It  is  inijg^ssible  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  Rney  that  hft« 
^^pen  lo.^t  by  managers^ecause  of  th«l 
difference  in  casting  ani  producing  ho» 
tween  one  play  and  another;  but  soin< 
indication  of  the  sum  will  be  give») 
wlien  It  is  stated  tliat  ai^  aclor-managej 
lost  £5000  on  one  play  ^^hich  ran  abouh 
three  weeks,  and  probably  dropped 
money  on  its  successor,  widely  ran  for  a 
longer  period'.  In  the  first  10  weeks  ol 
this  year  21  new  plays  were  produced  al 
■West  Knd  theatres.  At  the  end  of  tlx 
10  weeks  nine  of  them  had  already  beer 
withdrawn!  One  of  the  failures,  as  has 
been  stated,  was  a  piece  on  which  £5O0( 
\vas  lost,  and  at  least  tliat  sum  musi 
have  been  lost  on  another.  IC  we  reekot 
tliat  £2000  was  lost  on  each  of  the  re- 
maining seven,  we  get  a  possible  loss  ir 
10  weeks  of  £'24,000,  whic^i  sum  does  nol 
include  the  loss  on  plafc's  which  wer« 
withdrawn  from  the  stkge  soon  aftel 
the  end  of  the  10  weeli.  On  the  en- 
tire season,  beginning  i^  September  of 
last  year  and  ending  iii  June  of  this 
year,  it  is  likely  that  tha  sum  of  £100,000 
was  lost,  without  any  liope  of  the  own- 
ers of  it  ever  retrieving  it,  for  none  ol 
the  plays  is  likely  to  be  produced  In  the 
provinces  or  America. 

"Public  taste  was  so  cap(;icious  thai 
managers  were  at  thelr-^wit's  end  to 
Icnow  what  to  offer  playgoers.  Pieces 
like  'The  Pretenders'  and  'Strife'  were 
treated  as  cavalierly  as  farces  like  'The 
Happy  Island'  and  'Brother  Alfred,'  and 
sentimental  comedies,  such  as  'Tan- 
trums' and  'Her  Side  of  the  House' 
failed  as  completely  as  richly  decoratedi 
fantasies  like  'Turandot.'  The  publlb 
would  not  laugh  at  farce,  nor  be  moveii 
by  tragedy,  nor  be  humored  by  com-l 
edy,  and  it  very  nearly  allowed| 
the  delicately  beautiful  'Yellow  Jacket'] 
to  die  for  lack  of  support.  A  manager,' 
who  thinks  of  the  public  as  if  it  weref 
a  unit,  produced  three  different  kinds 
of  plays,  all  of  which  were  failures.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  play's  run  he  was 
considering  what  next  to  produce,  anq 
after  Jigging  his  brains  for  a  long  time; 
he  exclaimed.  In  despair,  'I  don't  kno\^ 
what  the  beast  wants!'  That  phrase  ex- 
actly  describes  the  state  of  mind  of  th* 
bulk  of  theatre  managers  during  th< 
first  three  months  of  the  year.  Wha' 
did  the  beast  want? 

"And  then  some  one  thought  of  melo- 
drama!    Mr.   Gerald   Du  Maurier  had 
just  revived  Sardou's  remarkable  piec< 
of  mechanics.  'Diplomacy,'  and  made  ( 
great    success    with    it,    despite  thi 
prophecies  of  the  pessimistic,  and  in 
stantly    managers    began    to  ransacl 
their  cupboards  for  old  MSS.    The  ter- 
rific reception  of  'Within  the  Law'  ir 
the  home  of  hlgli  comedy,   the  Hay' 
market,  made  it  plain  that  melodrama 
was  in  the  air;  but  it  had  to  be  th« 
cruder  kind  of  melodrama,  or  playgoers 
would  have  none  of  it    Two  very  fins 
pieces  of  melodrama,  'Bought  and  Paid 
For'   and   'Typhoon,'   brilliantly  acted^ 
hardly  caught  the  popular  fancy,  and 
had  It  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  thq 
newspapers    In    Its    behalf  'Typhoon' 
might  have  disappeared  altogether  in  a 
few  weeks  from  the  date  of  Its  first  per- 
formance.   Both  these  plays,  although 
melodrama,  made  an  effort  to  deal  with) 
life  In  terms  of  life,  and  not  In  terms  of  i 
the  theatre;  but  the  public  apparently! 
did  not  wish  to  see  life  portrayed.  In 
terms  of  reality;  and  so  'Bought  and 
Paid  For.'  which  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  in 
'Those  United  States'  described  as  'one 
of  the  best  popular  commercial  Anglo* 
Saxon  plays  1  have  ever  seen  anywhere." 
disappeared  after  a  moderate  run.  It 
may  be  that  the  play  failed  to  attract 
as  well  as  it  deserved  to  do  because  It 
was  something-  of  a  problem  play;  Us 
strongest  scene,  for  example,  reaembled 
the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  second  act 
of    the    reivlsed    version    of  Brleux's 
'Matemlte.'  and  the  publlo  clearly  did 
not  desire  to  have  Its  lnte!lect  sUrred. 

"What  the  publlo  wanted  -waa  excite- 
ment, a  kind  of  jumpy  thrill,  not  the 
spectacular  thrill  of  a  Drury  I>an»; 
melodrama  In  which  a  real  motor  car 
falls  down  a  precipice,  or  a  very  nearly 
real  ship  gets  wrecked  In  a  sea  com-l 
posed,  not  of  canvas  waves,  but  of  real 
London  water;  and  this  kind  of  a  thrill 
It  got,  and  Is  getting,  in  'Diplomacy 
and  'Within  the  Law'  and  'Jim  thSi 
Penman.'  The  strange  thing  Is  that, 
no  one  has  thought  of  reviving  a  very^ 
admirable  melodrama  by  Mr.  Henry; 
Arthur  Jones,  'The  Sliver  King,'  oB 
that  peripatetic  profit-maker,  'East 
Lynne,'  or  any  of  Mr.  George  R.  Slnis's] 
excellent  pieces.  'The  Lights  of  Lonj 
don'  or  'The  .  Haror  Lights.'  Therej 
is  surely  as  much  money  and  more  inn 
terest  In  these  pieces  than  in  some  cl) 
the  melodramas  that  have  lately  beenj 
I  dug  out  of  the  dust-heap.  J 
"It  is  said  by  some  critics  that  th^ 
present  craze  for  melodrama  of  th6 
I  cruder  sort  is  due  to  a  reaction  from  thd 
stiff  problem  play,  but  It  is  difficult  ttj 
accept  this  explanation  for  two  reasons! 
First,  the  people  who  flock  to  'Withiri 
the  Law'  and  'Jim  the  Penman'  ne\ei 
-vent  to  see  the  stiff  problem  play;  aiul 
.second,  one  of  the  stiff  problem  play.^ 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.'  has  beeij 
revi-sed  and  is  a  great  success!  The  exi 
planation  must  be  sought  elsewherj 
than  here,  and  the  probability  is  that  il 
will  be  found  in  the  statement  that  thj 
bulk  of  the  people  thoroughly  enjoy  J 
play  which  is  exciting  and  has  no  re| 
semblance  whatever  to  real  persons  of 
real  things.  The  taste  for  melodram 
is  general  and  permanent.  The  provln 
c  ii.l  manager  knows  that  when  all  ela 


r  d  of  pla  iillc  will  like  next 

ason     I  r  :  outburst  of  ro- 

mantic dramas,  and  after  that  an  out- 
:  uur.  t  of  gray  plays,  Intimate  with  real 
jihin^'s  and  real  people;  but  always  near 
ut  iiand  a  downright,  rousing,  liope- 
;less  theatrical  raelodraroa." 

I  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  opera  sea- 
son it  was  announced  that  Mme.  Lip-  I 
kowaka  and  Mr.  Paklanoff  would  retrun 
to  Boston  next  *inter.  The  announce- 
ment was  by  soiie  regarded  as  official, 
but  as  yet  it  h*  not  been  confirmed. 
The  return  of  tli  two  Russians  would 
be  welcomed  by  Aianj'.  They  would 
Riadly  see  ISiBapi'  IJpkowska  again  as 
Lakme,  Roainai  Gilda  and  other  hero- 
ines, Joyful  or  distressed.  Last  month 
;  lie  'sang  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  in 
"Rigolotto"  and  "Hamlet"  and  was 
warmly  praised  for  her  voice,  art  and 
ffrace,  and  as  OpTiolia,  they  said,  she  dis- 
played "seductit'6  dramatic  intelli- 
gence." Mr.  Baklanoff,  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Opera  House  Company  of 
Vienna,  has  sung  in  many  cities  as  a 
guest  since  he  was  heard  here  and  Is 
ranked  as  a  baritone  of  the  first  class, 
i^ast  month  as  I^mlet  He  sang  In  Paris 
for  the  first  time  in  French,  and  the 
critics  remarked  that  he  was  thus  hand- 
icapped, but  they  described  him  never- 
theless'as  a  singer  with  a  generous, 
flexible  voice  of  admirable  quality  and 
a  most  sincere  and  interesting  actor, 
■'too  fine  perhaps  for  as  large  a  room 
as  that  of  the  Opera."  The  favorite 
adjective  of  the  Parisian  critics  in 
-  haracterization  of  Mme.  Llpkowska 
was  "exquisite." 


dfity  to  art,  h» 
of  Tristan  In  the  Bos- 
■  licuse  while  ^is  wife  was 

dying.  He  did  not  finish  his  engage- 
ment at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
but  left  suddenly  and  tofck  with  him 
the  body  of  his  wife.  When  hft  arrived 
In  Germany  the  chemist  entered  his 
complaint,  preferring  a  suit  in  court 
to  a  duel,  or  the  substitution  of  poison 
for  a  beneficent  prescription. 


-■■'.h  days  of  J  1p!=  X 

■>\  .is  driven  fy< 
I.  was  interesifjii   i<,  noi,-  tiiiii  Cremc 
[  de  Bou2y  could  be  had  at  the  United 
j  States  Hotel  in  Saratoga  in  1862.    It  was 
the  onl}-  champagne  T  had  in  my  cellar, 
and  on  my  table  in  Paris  from  1865  to 
1S73.    I  wlsli  I  had  some  now,  and  the 
same  friends  to  drink  it  with  me. 

WILLIAM  BELLAMY. 
Boston.  July  16. 
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The  Press  Agent's  Spectre. 

Some  may  remember  that  when  "Pa- 
nurge"  was  In  rehearsal  at  the  Gaite- 
T.vrlnue,  the  news  was  cabled  that  Mr. 
■  nx, .  who   took   the   part   of  the 
?  rascal,  saw  on  the  stage  the 
of  Massenet.  Oie  composer,  ges- 
'  liring  and  thus  conveying  his  wishes 
a  fid  intentions  to  Fingers  and  conduc- 
t(jr.   The  story  was  told  at  length  and 
with  impressive  detail.   It  has  made  its 
way  back- to  Pacis,  and  !s  not  there  re- 1 
t'arded  as  a  Joke  or  i  pardonable  In-j 
vention  of  a  press  agent.  The  Menestrel 
of  June  28  said:  "This  Is,  indeed,  the 
first  time  that  we  have  heard  anything 
of   this   extraordinary   opparltlon.  and 
\et  we  were  con.stantly  at  ,the  rehear- 
sals.   If  this  transatlantic  canard  were! 
In  less  mournfully  v/rei^    .  taste,  therei 
would    be    nothing  do    except  to 

'  lugh;  but  truly  one  cannot  this  time; 
•  frain  from  protesting  and  saying  that 
his  is  going  too  far  In  the  madness  for. 
>  nsatlonal  Information." 


A  Polyglot  Solution. 

There  Is  a  servant  problem  in  every 
[country  where  there  are  servants,  but 
!the  Daily  Mail  thinks  it  has  solved  it  in 
'England  by  suggesting  a  polyglot  ser- 
vants' hall.  A  mistress  said  to  a  re- 
, porter  of  the  Daily  Mall:  "I  have  an 
'Englishman  for  butler,  a  French  woman 
for  maid,  a  Swiss  for  footman,  a  Dana 
as  parlor  maid,  and  a  German  for  cook, 
and  as  they  cannot  converse  freely  with 
one  another,  they  do  their  work  to  save 
themselves  from  boredom."  But  it  is 
not  every  household  that  has  five  ser- 
vants. It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Augustus 
Gollghtly,  whose  excellent  grandmother 
did  her  own  work  without  suspicion  of 
ithus  degrading  herself,  ,  has  sev^o.n  or' 
I  eight,  and  she  is  always  talking  about 

Iher  "second  Inside  man,"  but  there  are 
thousands   of  housewives  and   tens  of 
thousands,  who  have  only  a  maid  of  all  ■ 
.work  and  have  trouble  enough  with  her 
V  hen  she  is  not  competent. 

I  hare  now  reigned  flttj'  years  In  rlctorj  or 
beace;  beloTed  by  mj  aiibjecta,  dreaded  by  nj 
enemies,  and  respected  b>'  mj  aJUea.  Blcbes 
iml  }i<'non,  poorer  and  pleasure,  hafe  waite<^  on 
atr  call,  Dor  doe?  any  earthly  pleasure  appear 
to  hare  been  wanting  to  m.v'  felicity.  In  this 
situation  I  liaTe  nnmbfTed  the  days  of  pure  and 
genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot: 
they  amount  to  fourteen.  O.  man!  place  not 
thy  confidence  In  this  present  world  I 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

A  moiisf.  iiafing  strayed  into  a  wine  cellar, 
fell  into  a   little   puddle  of  wlilfkey.  Then— 

I  havlns  licked  himself  dry— he  went  to  the  stair- 
case,  and,   leaping  up   two  steps  at   a  time. 

!  yelled  ont:  "Wlicro  is  that  cowaVd.  of  a  cat 
that  chased  me  yesterday?" 


be,-auK<-  ■      .  -  ,  not  kn'.'w  i  . 

lines.  Tile  climaxes  were  well  sustainert 
and  the  company  as  a  whole  caught  tli- 
true  comedy  spirit  of  the  jilay,  anM 
showed  by  their  Impersonatioiis  thai 
each  situation  was  the  logical  outcomi 
,  of  the  contact  between  the  characterr 
I  and  temperaments  involved. 
I  Miss  (iordon  made  an  attractlv 
[Becky,  and  although  in  her  early  sceri  - 
Iwith  Lindon  she  showed  rather  mor^ 
[laxity  than  is  quite  consistent  with 
Becky's  indignation  when  accused  of 
taitlilessne.ss.  she  atoned  in  the  later 
.scenes  by  the  sincerity  of  her  im- 
personation. 

'Miss  WiUson,  as  the  jealous  wife,  made 
a  good  impression,  and  all  the  'actors 
were  recalled  with  enthusiasm. 


Female  Smokers. 

We  are  told  by  daring  reporter-  who 
are  at  home  in  palace  and  cabin,  i  i  an 
u-,:  (toe  or  in  the  dank  Jungle,  that  so- 
rlety   women    of   London    now  smoke 
strong  black  cigars,  and  the  most  fash- 
ionable of  these  women  arc  seen  with 
;onft  nines  in  their  mouths  as  they  drive 
iilly  in  the  West  End.    No  well- 
i  rson  win  show  any  sign  of  dis- 
whcn    reading    this  statement. 
1  Women  have  smoked  cigars  In  times 
mast,   also  pipes,    though  the   habit  la 
'not  a  pretty  one.    George  Rand  In  her 
ss    conventional    days    liked  cigars 
trong  and  black,  as  did  Liszt's  friend, 
he  rigidly  pious  Countess  von  Sayne- 
Alttgcnstein.     ^lenrl     Marechal,  the 
lench    composer,    met    the    latter  In 
and  tells  amusing  stories  about 
1   her  tobacco  in   his  memoirs. 
Helblg.  who  was  born  the  Prin'- 
!iahawskoi,  also  saw  her  at  Rome! 
IS  not  favorably  Impressed.   "She  I 
at  me    embraced  me,  thrust  a  | 
lavana  cigar  into  my  muutn.  uiiu 
1  ■  me    with     her  exafcgerated 
iity.    I  hoped  I  should  displease 
I',  since  I  couldn't  smoke  her  cigars, 
1  not  respond  to  her  embrace,  and  did 
't  dress  In  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as 
lie    did."     Mme.    Ilelblg    pitied  Liszt, 
ti'inklng  what  a  time   he  must  have 
th   this  "virago."     But  Mme.  Helbig 
then  a  young  woman,  Impresston- 
le.  and  perhaps  she  was  jealous  of 
countess;  she  did  not  mind  I^iszfs 
I'ars,  although  they  were  of  the  "hor- 
le,  .=itrong  Tuscan  brand"— so  that  the 
Ing  might  be  parodied:  a  Tuscan 
I  a  Roman  mouth.  • 
■  .  tty-Kingston  in  Spain  complained 
iia.t  the  women  of  all  classes  reeked 
llh  garlic,  that  they  transpired  It;  but 
declared    that    he    seldom    saw  a 
•  anlsh  woman  smoking,  and  when  she 
iJ,  she  held  a  cigarette.    On  the  other 
.hand,   George  Augustus   Sala,  visiting 
'uba,  was  fascinated  by  the  sight  of 
pretty  and  aristocratic  woman  smok- 
fat  cigar.    All  of  which  Is  sub- 
tted   respectfully  to   Dr.   Pease  and 
8  disciples. 


A  Tenor's  Romance. 

Mr.    Karl    Buri^an,    the    tenor,  whi> 
lias  Just  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  one  month,  because  he  ran 
away  with  the  wife  of  a  Dresden  chem- 
ist, is  well-known  in  Boston.    The  story 
1   romantic  and  a  sad  one.    It  also 
•»  Mr.  Arbuckle's  remark  lu  the 
iina:  "Nobody  loves  a  fat  man." 
,  ,  .•  ai «  not  told  whether  the  chemist 
iwas  a  real  chemist,  a  man  that  made 
liasb   experiments  with  explosions  and 

  ii-ilo    "   M    'ri  the  house,  or  a 

M  meanlnc  of  the 
with  or  without 
woman  was  J'ounB 
Burrian,  In  spite 
I  ^^ilen  she  died  In  New 
'1  polsonlnr,  he  nearly 
 ^   ,1  IL^Ill  be  rfmembered 


In  Vitriol. 

.A=  the  World  Wass: 

In  George  Augustus  Sale's  "London 
Notes"  I  find  these  references  to  Thomas 
Carlyle's  wonHerful  descriptive  powers. 

Boston,  July  17.  D.  W.  H. 

I  "Doctoi-  T.  is  announced:  A  sniffling, 
j  babbling,  baddish  fellow,  whom  I  had 
'not  wished  at  all  .speciallj-  to  see.  A  pe- 
culiar smile,  too.  dwelt  on  the  face  of 
poor  snuffy  T.  I  pitied  but  could  not 
love  him.  with  his  laz.v.  gurgling,  seml- 
mastlcated.  semi-deceitful  (an  self-de- 
ociving)  speech,  thought  and  action." 
ISala  then  comments:  "A  wonderful 
peer  this  who  could  tell  a  man's  thought; 
the  first  time  he  ever  saw  him.  The  late 
Mr.  J.  B.  (M.  P.  1  also  takes  an  involun- 
tary sitting  from  the  terrible  miniature- 
painter  of  Chelsea": 

•founsellor  B.  brought  I'P  to  me  by 

Dubby   .  a  terrible  b'ack.  burly  son 

of  earth.  Talent  visible  in  bim .  but  -still 
n:ore  animalism  ;  big  bi.son  head,  black, 

not  quite  unbrutal.    Glad  when  he  went  i  "PO"  this  week's  bill  at  B. 


ALL  NEW  ACTS 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Enjoyable  Program  Headed  by 
Le  Ballet  Classique  and 
Mile.  Marini. 


The    "first    time    here"  appellation 
holds  good   with  each  and   every  act 
F.  Keith's 

oft  to  the  Galway  Circuit,  or  witherso-  I  from  Mang  and  Snyder,  the  muscular 

marvels   who   open    the    show    to  the 


«-ver.' 

'El.sewhere 


Wretched  Mornings. 

The  prevailing  system"?  of  education 
are  Imperfect,  superficial.  Is  there  any 
school,  public  or  private,  In  which  a 
youth  is  taught  the  art  of  keeping  a 
razor  in  condition?  Do  fathers  instruct 
their  sons  in  the  use  of  the  hone  and 
the  strop?  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster, 
a  most  benevolent  gentleman,  who  en- 
deavored to  establish  nightingales  In 
Scotland,  approved  the  remark  Af  a  i 
friend  who  said  that  in  training  a , 
youth  the  utmost  pains  should  b?' 
taken  In  teaching  him  to  shave  with 
cold  water,  and  without  the  use  of  a 
glass.  Truly,  this  Is  more  to  be  desired 
than  fine  linen  or  rubles  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  minomial  th''orero.  A  dull  razor 
blunts  zest  for  work  or  enjoyment  for 
the  day.  and  thougn  yuu  have  a  razor 
for  each  day  In  the  week,  yes  month, 
how  quickly  they  lose  their  edge  and 
theie  is  no  choice  b.'tween  the  razor  of 
Monday,  the  7th.  or  that  of  Friday,  th" 
25th.  Some  are  content  to  hack  away 
and  face  the  world  with  bleeding  cheeit 
and  chin.  Such  a  man  was  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  who  Is  said  to  have  had  dozens 
of   razors,   all   dull.    t)thers   In  desimir 

'  let  whiskers  grow,  though  wan.  and  a 
beard  shoot  like  struggling  gr.isscs  In  a 

I  sandy  soil. 


Mr.    Carlyle    speaks  of 
Prince    of  Grab 


head-line  act  "Le  Ballet  Classique,"  a 


meeting    'an  elderly 

Something.  A  very  unbeantlful  o'dl^'^ry  elaborate  terpslchorean  spectacle 
boiled  looking  (.Swede,  1  think),  mar-  In  which  is  introduced  Mile.  Domlna 
ried  to  soniebody  s  sister.'  "  |  Marini,    assisted    by    Marcel  Bronski, 

Slate   of    the    New   York  Metropolitan 
Opera   House.     There   are   10   In  the 


The  Wrong  Color. 

Tes.  Thomss  Carlyle  was  an  accom-  jcompanyr 

Another   of   the   big  hits  upon  this 


pllshed    blackguard    in   speech;  witness 


I  Facial  Variety. 

I  Of  course  there  are  fa-'hlon?  in  whisk- 
.fr.«,  nnd  there  aw  uheasy.  tnortals  who 
Whange  the  face  at  least  once  a  month. 
IThe  younppst  member  of  a  London  club 
hart  lunched  there  with  a  mustache, 
nnvy-cut  beard,  imperial,  and  other 
forms  of  facial  decoration.  .\t  List  he 
nppeared  ilean-shnveii.  TaNe.l  with 
fickleness  and  suspected  of  vanity,  he 
innde  this  confession:  "I  don't  mind 
Kbaving  and  I  don't  mind  having  my 
ihnir  cut  now  and  then.  But  what  I 
I  really  object  to  Is  having  to  get  up  eveiy 
morning  and  to  look  at  this  same  .slllv 
|face  In  the  glass.  I'ni  50I11C  to  alter  It  now 
and  then."  tvphap'  the  butler  In  the 
'slrTv  would  not  have  left  the  family 
'after  faithful  servlc'  for  3fi  years  if 
'the  master  had  occasionally  changed  his 
face.  No  wonder  the  butle»  was  stck 
of  seeing  It. 

Dull  Work. 

Who  has  not  on\  led  Qiieequeg.  the 
friend  of  Herman  Melville,  who  shaved 
IHnisrlf  lit  the  Spouter  Inn  in  New  Bed- 
ford with  th»>  head  of  his  harpoon  after 
he  had  whetted  it  on  his  boot?  For  the 
head  of  the  harpoon  was  made  of  the 
flne.«r  steel,  and.  as  a  harpoonor,  Qiiev- 
queg  knew  how  to  keep  the  long, 
strnlght  edges  exceedingly  sharp.  Tin 
wretch  with  the  dull  razor,  made  in 
|Germ.iny— he  does  not  use  a  safety  razor 
from  fenr  of  cuttlns  hlm'<elf— scrapes 
up  and  diuvn  and  sideways,  vet  there  is 
stubble  <m  the  chin  anil  a  defiant  patch 
of  herliage  near  an  ear.  He  has  read 
itbe  annonncement  of  .1  le.TilIng  London 
I  West  Knd  hairdresser,  beginning:  "The 
modern  metro|iolltan  bred  man  has  de- 
veloped too  much  refinement  and  com- 
mon sense  to  cncoiiiase  any  fml  t'liat 
w<>iiUl  make  blm  look  (•oiispi<Mioiis  or 
ridiculous,"  He  learns  that  whiskers 
"have  gone 'out,"  and  the  Van  Dyke 
beard  is  no  longer  in  fashion.  'The 
short,  moderate  mustacbe  will  probably 
'always  remain  "with  Os  muuo"  v..-  — 
gresslve  military  style  Is  no  longer  "tol- 
erated by  men  who  lay  the  least  claim 
to  breeding  and  gentility."  And  so  he 
hacks  Hway,  and  wishes  that  he  hart 
learned  lessons  of  practical,  abiding 
value  In  his  youth. 

Random  Notes. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Interest  of  truthful  history.  I 
venture  to  state  that  the  Colonne  do 
Julllet  (spelled  with  a  "G"  in  Tlie  Her- 
ald of  lodav)  was  erected  to  conimemo- 
.  .-n  11,       :'     ■  ti,,    Bastille.  July 

2Tth.  2Sth  and 


I  his  outrageous  sketcn  of  Charles  I.amb.  ta-eek's  program  is  Violinsky.  Exactly 
1  His  descriptions  are  picturesque,  and  U-hy  this  Italian  wizard  of  the  bow 
w^ben  they  are  most  picturesque  they  are  Uould  have  been  handicapped  by  being 
I  often  false.  Through  the  "French  Revo-  thus  named  is  not  explained  upon  the 
lution  Rrtliesplerre  Is  described  as  the  |program.  Surely  U  is  not  his  real 
incorruptible  with  the  sea-green  eyes  i,ame,  but  rather  it  gives  an  Impres- 
As  a  matter  of  fact— and  .Mr.  Hllalre  g^on  that  some  burlesque  Is  to  follow. 
Belloc.  .M.  P.,  took  pleasure  in  pointing  instead,  VioUnsky's  work  Is  serious  and 
It  otil— Rol-esplerre's  eyes  were  neither  excellent.  His  violin  selections  are 
sea-green  nor  bottle  green;  not  even  well  chosen  and  he  supplements  them 
Paris  green  :  they  were  not  green  at  all.  bv    some    novel    imitations    upon  the 

Our  own  Benjamin  Frank  ln  had  a  piano, 
pretty  knack  of  characterization,  for-  -jhe  Willis  Twins— they  were  twins 
clble  but  not  extravagant.  Here  la  his  in  fact  as  well  as  In  name— presented 
I.ortrait  of  Kelmer.  the  printer:  "InUome  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  day, 
tiuth.  ho  wa.«  an  odd  fish:  ignorant  of  others  of  their  own  creation,  and  al- 
rommon  life,  fond  of  rudely  opposing  re-  together  have  an  extremely  good 
I  celvpd  oplnlon.s.  slovenly  to  extreme  dlrtl-  sketch.  Lillian  Webb  and  her  pickan- 
ness.  enthusiastic  In  som^  points  of  re-'nlnles,  particularly  the  plckannlnles, 
I  llglon,  and  a  little  kn-avlsh  withal."        ,  were     enthusiastically    applauded  for 

their  dancing,  and  Al  Canfleld  and  Her- 
I  bert  Ashley  in  a  novel  specialty  were 
I  well  received. 

The  rest  of  this  week's  program  is 
made  up  of  the  Three  Hedders,  sensa- 
tional equilibrists;  Billy  Arlington  and 
company  in  "The  Unexpected,"  and 
George  P.  Moore  and  Florence  Elliott 
'A  Baby  Grand." 


"THE  TRUTH"  , 
AT  PLYMOUTH: 

Fitch  Comedy  Played  Here  for  ^ 

j  '  •'  Saunterlne  th« 

\    First  Time — Miss  Gordon 
in  Chief  Part. 


ng  the  parement  thus,  or  crossing  tiic- 
ceaseless  ferry,  faces  and  faces  and  facei, 
ee  them  and  complain  iiot,  and  am  c<'n 
tent  with  all.  I 


  Facial  Expression.  | 

Some   one   described   the  Londoner's 
CONSTRUCTED    WORK   racial  expression  as  permanently  worried  ' 

ind   Joyless,  and   this  led  Mr.   Fllson  ■ 

  Iroung  to  study  faces  in  the  streets  of , 

London.   He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  | 
.he  clothes  worn  at  the  time  and  the :' 
state  of  the  weather  affect  facial  exTT'-s-  : 
^lon,  which  also  varies  according  to  r- 
locality  a  man  or  woman  is  in.  "' 
expression  of  face  worn  in  the  Stn  > 
is  almost  ludicrously  different  from  that 
bf  Pall  Mall."   The  same  person  has  a  I 
different    expression   on   Ludgate   Hill  , 
(rom   that   which   he  wears   in   Dover  , 
Street.     "Some    streets    are    obviously  i 
more  becoming  than  others,  and  it  is  \ 
elearly  for  the  individual  to  discover  his  i 
own  idiosyncrasy,  and  haunt   the  en- 
ivironment    in    which    his   countenance  ' 
^winanfT-ofcnil,  l^^ears  its  most  pleasing  aspect."  j 
Gladys  Wlleon  ;       "  ; 

Seen    In    Boston.  ; 

that    clothes    and  | 


WELL 


Full  of  Interest— Good  Charao 
ter  Study— Well  Acted 
by  the  Company. 


PLYMOUTH    THEATRE  — "The 
Truth."  a  comedy  by  Clyde  Fitch,  ijj 
(four  acts.    The  cast: 
.IM7. . . . 


Douilas  J.  VT'^r.d 
Wrlsht  Kran 


The  proposition 


;Tom  War.le.i 

.Roland  

jFrefl  I.lndon. 

[.Servant  

\  Eve  Linflon  .  . 

Il.aura  rras'r.  . .  .  I  FrJi.cesc.1  Rotolt 

'.Mrs,  (iencvieve  ciresplpny 

/        Mrs    Ocorge  HIbhard  „  ,  „ 

ISecky  W.ndcr  ./  Eleanor  Gordon  'weather  affect  the  face  may  be  generally 

\lthougli  the  blay  Is  several  year?  old.  laccepted.    Fashion  supports  women  who 
this  was  its  fiist  . presentation  In  Hos-jobeylng  her  decrees  would  otherwise  be 
ton     It  is  stfBRge  that  It  should  not  (lH-at-ease  when  w-alking  In  transparent 
have  beeti  given  here  before,  for  it  is  skirt,  or  with  dress  slit  after  the  man- 
extrenielv  well  constructed,   full  of  in-  ner  of  Clairette's  nval  in  "La  Fille  de  , 
terest  and  clever  character  study.    The  -Madame  Angot."    Mr.  Gollghtly,  sham-  . 
story  centres  about  Becky  Warder,  a  bllng  along  in  an  old  overcoat,  in  a| 
young  married  woman  who  plays  the  new  and  irreproachaljie  suit  walks  In 
role  of  intercessor  between  the  I,lndon.«  |lCommonwealth  avenue  as  a  returning 
in  t'lelr  domestic  trotibles  and  separa-  jjconqueror.    And  streets  themselves  may 
tlon     Becky  is  a  born  intriguer.    Slip  Oaffect  the  face.   If  you  meet  Wlggleston 
deceives  for  the  sake  of  deceiving,  led  {  of   Marlborough    street   in    some  sus- 
afleld   by  her  keen  sense  of  the  dra-  wected  quarter  where  you  know  lie  has 
matlc  01-  the  picturesque.    With  no  rea-]no  acquaintances,   he  has  an  anxious, 
son  to  deceive  her  husband,  whom  she  furtive  look,  nnd  he  hastens  to  say:  "1 
9,dor.;s    and  to  whom  she  is  true,  yet  lam    looking   after    my  father-in-law's 
she  lies  to  hint  concerning  her  meetings  'property.     These  ^tenants    are   alw  .^  = 
with  Lindon,  as  she  lies  to  every  one  [wanting  repairs."    A  man  of  the 
els>-.  until  she  is  exposed,  and  the  whole  lurbs  walks  shyly  in  Beacon  street  do  1 
struc  ture  of  her  lies  and  petty  Intrigue  the  hill  toward  Charles.    He  shows 
comes  crashing  down  on  her  head.  once  that  this  is  not  his  daily  homcwa 

The  intensity  of  the  situation  is  re-l  ath,  and  is  uncomfortable  when  a  frirn  l 
lievcd  by  the  characters  of  Becky'sj  meeting  him,  says:-  "Hallo!  What  are 
father    and     his    landlady,     admirably' you  doing  here?" 

played  by  Mr.  Kramer  and  Mrs.  Hib-  — —   ^m'A 

bard.    The  performance  went  .smoothly,  A  Case  Of  Conscience? 

iifter  the  firHt  art,  in  which  m'Th  of  Hii'      i     '  i,.   born   sfiM  -'i  !s 
dialogue   V.    ■       ■  •  ■■  J :  I t  ■  . , 


flna  tunusempnt  and  profit  in  wltnesa- 
Inft  the  conduct  of  his  life.  The  'MilRh 
brow"  shotild  not  despise  this  puppet 
show;  on  the  contrary  lie  may  find 
food  for  research  and  meditation.  Ha 
can  Investigate  the  oriKin  of  the  en 
tertalnment.  Why  should  Mr.  Punch 
always  have  a  hump,  the  character- 
istic nose,  the  squeaky  voice?  Did 
he  buy  his  doul>let  In  the  France  of 
Henry  HI.  and  liis  ruff  In  Elizabethan 
England?  Does  his  name  came  from 
the  Italian  pulchlno,  "a  young  chick- 
en." through  "Punchinello"?  And 
Judy— did  slio  take  her  name  from 
J'J'^as  Iseariot?  And  if  so,  why? 
,-ne  faces  cheer  you  In  a  street  car'  Her  mob  cap  is  early  Georgian.  Then 
Is  otlierwlse  in  New  York.  The»  there's  Toby,  whose  name  accordlnif 
nest  have  outwardly  some  Joy  In  »  vi_  vt-irw  WoKi  i„  i  j  ^ 
■.,1:     Is  It  the  New  England  con-  ''^^^^  ^ebb,  is  derived  from 

that  ravages  the  human  face  In  t'»o  Book  of  Tobit. 

It  Is  true  that  life  Is  not  all-     Nor    should    the    performance  of 
.Auo^HH  were*'  "         """"        "^*"»«  t'^°"S'>t  crude.  In- 

  artistic.    M.  Anatole  France,  a  -lover 

John  Smith,  Esq.  r ,  .    ,  ,  j^' 

^  'of  puppet  sliows,  as  were  Thack^fay 

There  are  men  who  are  hurt  if  they   „    ,    .      .        j    ...  .... 

.  not  addresse.1  In  correspondence  as  Leech  and   tlie   bitter  Jerrold. 

:sq."  They  do  not  like  to  bo  "Mis-  seriously  argued  that  the  marionettes 
ed."  In  tile  code  of  snobs  it  Is  writ-  t,^  Paris  had  more  Intelligence  and 
•.Ir  "r  :a]re.rn«^a'?r\desTa:,'.^TS:  ---  closer  to  nature  than  the  ap- 
fortunately  for  th«  dUtlnotlon,  th«r«  Plauded  members  of  the  Comedlu 
(ire  many  tradesmen  that  are  gentle-  Francaise;  that  they  had  greater  mo- 
•  -n,  and  few  gentlemen  have  a  right  bUitj'  In  facial  expression.  The  act- 
be    "Esquired."     "Esq."    In    these,  jng  is  certairiy  direct  and  honest;  tlie 


those    i>  I 
city.    Tb.  .\  ^< 
the  lUi.v.  and  they  luivc  l!ie  bliop-  • 
f  face,  which  becomes  nianlnt-al  near 
.  ^-.iln  l  ouiiter.   These  suburbanites  I 
'Illy  thinking  o?  bargains;  they' 
fill  of  railway  trains  and  trolley' 
^     Was  It  Dr.  Holmes  who  said  that 
voices  of  New  Englander.s  along  the 
St  wor?  affected  by  ootifish  and  the 
u  Is  not  fanciful  to  think 
Lite  has  roughened,  or  at 
,i     the    faces    seen    In  our' 
,  ei»    How  seldom  do  happy,  careless 


i"  1h'  chITimI  "Kaiilc  Eyes"  lit 
Minetlnies  "Hogs"? 

I'rovincetown.  RAIbROADEH. 


^'s  has  little  significance.    We  do  not 
-pose  to  go  Into  the  origin  of  the 
■n      X   dictionary    Informs   us  that 
has  several  meanings,  among 
A  gentleman  who  acts  as  the 
r  a  lady  in  public."  This  takes 
to  the  hotel  registers  In  which 


appeal  is  irresistible;  and  there  la  the 
necessary  illusion. 

There  is  one  disturbing  thought.] 
Mayors  in  this  city  have  at  times  in 
tlieir  solicitude  for  the  moral  welfare 
see  an  honest,  but  affectedly  genteeh  of  the  community  looked  narrowly  at' 
^band,  accompanied  by  his  equally  the  theatre.  Boston  is  one  Of  the 
.est  ana  respectable  wife,  entered  as    .  »    .  . 

Adolphus  Smyth  and  Lady."    Now  B^eat  cities  of  the  civilized  world 

-~.  Alice  Perrin  once  remarked:  "The  i  that  have  not  yet  seen  the  "Salome" 
person  one  must  always  be  careful   of   Richard    Strauss.     Mr.  Walter's 
'lescrlbe  as  a  lady  Is  the  female  who  I  „.     ,,  ^  j  j 

:nost  unlikely  to  be  one."  Yet  we  find  I   Easiest  Way    was  judged  unworthy, 
writer  In  the  carefully  edited  Pall  Has  Mayor  Fitzgerald  considered  the, 
'  all  Gazette  saying:  "The  German  lady  fact  that  Mr.  Puncli  is  a  strikingly! 

th'frecorToJ  unmoral  character?  In  Turkey  underi 
lormer  Lady  Scarsdale.    It  Is  stated  another  name  he  is  unspeakably  vile, 
-  her  tomb  In  Kedleston  church  that  and  In  English-speaking  countries  hei 
-  e  jas  delivered  of  seven  chUdren  at  |  commits  crimes  without  possible  ex-' 
ir  friend  Ferguson  may  be  a  Ml- 1  "^"^^   °'   consequent   remorse.  But 
-vnlst;  he  Is  not  a  landed  proprietor,  1  perhaps  he  is  to  go  his  reckless  way       ,       ^  ^, 

■TZ  l's\ra^'^r-s'at?e^d°a;,t"o:'::  ^'^V"t°"  '^'""7""'^^  °^  '^"okr^lYo'^to^.n 
.irmor  bearer;  but  he  would  claim  the        ^  shocking  example.  North  I^Iyde  Park,  Vt. 

"as  "a  title  of  dignity,  ofttce  or  Q  vA  ^ 


Overworked  Words. 

.Vs  the  A\'orld  Wags: 

Please  accept  thanks  for  your  re- 
marks concerning  "Irritating  words." 
Those  mentioned  are  In  greater  part 
as  vinegar  to  the  teeth  and  as  smoke  to 
the  eyes. 

Is  It  to  be  understood  that  the  London 
jotjrnall.sl's  objection  to  the  word 
"transpire"  Is  only  to  Its  common  use 
In  place  of  the  phrase  "to  happen,"  or 
"to  occur"?  If  so,  he  must  have  sym- 
pathy on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thel 
word  cannot  be  "repulsive"  as  used  byi 
Herrick:  I 
This,  that  and  ev'ry  thicket  doth  trans- 
pire, 

More  sweet  than  storax  from  the  sacred 
tire. 

Neither  can  the  word  be  generally 
considered  as  "repulsive"  if  used  to  in- 
dicate the  coming  Into  public  knowledge 
of  a  fact  hitherto  unknown.  The  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  quotes  Dr.  Johnson  as 
damn+ng  this  usage  with  faint  praise 
hs  "lately  innovated  from  France  with- 
out necessity;"  but  the  doctor  also  op- 
posed the  substitution  of  "civilization" 
for  "civility." 

Has  there  not  been  of  late  some 
easing  of  the  .strain  upon  that  poor 
little  word  "sane"  ?  It  was  for  several 
years,  with  no  consideration  for  Us 
size,  compelled  to  toll  In  the  mill  of  the 
Philistines.  The  reviewers  used  !t  to 
describe  every  book  that  was  void  of 
ideas,  and  editorial  writers  sought  to 
compel  it  to  justify  the  latest  exhibi- 
tion of  political  stupidity.  Its  four  let- 
ters stood  for  the  horse-dealer's  guar- 
antee of  a  balky  animal:  "sound,  gentle 
and  kind;  warranted  to  stand  In  any 
spot  or  place." 

"Thanking  In  advance",  Is  a  usage 
like  "pants."  condemned  by  the  late 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as  "not  used  b.v 
gentlemen,"  but  by  "^ents,"  There  is 
an  easy  and  sure  defWIce.  One  can  look 
at  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  letter, 
ind  If  the  Insulting  phrase  Is  there,  can 
ale  the  missive  unread  in  the  waste 
basket.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  at 
hostage  stamp  may  be  lost  In  so  doing,  I 
the  thanker  "in  advance"  never  en- 
closes one. 

There  is  the  poor  word  "certainly" 
In  "it  certainly  is,"  "It  certainly  did," 
"we  certainly  do."  etc.  There  are  the 
"tots"  and  the  "jackies."  It  would  be 
a  relief  to  readers  of  newspapers  if 
now  and  then  a  child  or  a  sailor  could 
appear  in  print,  except  under  the  dls- 


to  act  iairly  uell  in  tuij<?.  'i  He  added 
tljat  the  greatest  gifts:  JEor  the  8t?ig« 
are  money  and  luck,  *ji'd  was  uncon- 
scious of  an  eplaram.aA.  young  man 
just  out  of  collie  m^y  never  thrill 
an  audience;  henmay'  never  impress 
spectators  by  his  personal  force  or 
charm  them  by  romantic  fervor;  y«t 
he  may  play  acceptably  in  the  come- 
dies that  are  now  In  fashion.  If  he 
Is  required  to  take  the  part  of  a  gen- 
tleman, he  may  at  least  look  the  part 
and  wear  his  clothes  without  undue  f 
thought,  without  Inward  uneasiness. 
He  may  even  create  an  illusion  In 
musical  comedy,  as  an  athletic  hero, 
as  an  aristocrat,  the  Duke  of  Ben- 
zonla  or  tlje  Crown  Prince  of  Spoof- 
land.  When  an  English  company 
visits  this  country,  the  younger 
members  have  an  air  that  Is  not 
found  in  native  companies  even  of 
the  best. 

Whether  a  university  should  have 
a  school  for  actors  is,  indeed,  a  sub- 
ject for  academic  discussion.  The 
best  school  is  that  of  experience  in  a 
stock  company,  but  the  old-fashioned 
stock  company  with  a  large  reper-' 
tory  Is  not  easily  found.  At  Har- 
vard there  is  Instruction  in  the  arts 
of  writing  plays,  and  pupils  of  thlsi 
department  have  won  success  and 
commanded  the  respect  of  naturally 
sceptical  managers;  yet  these  young 
playwrights  have  learned  as  much,  if 
not  more,  by  actual  contact  with 
actors,  stage  managers  and  audiences. 
If  students  should  learn  in  a  class  at 
college  ease  In  walking  and  stand- 
ing, the  importance  of  facial  mobility, ' 
the  significance  of  gesture,  the  value 
of  repose,  distinctness  and  proper 
emphasis  in  speech,  they  would  sure- 
ly be  better  prepared  for  stage  life. 
The  born  actor  would  learn  reserve, 
and  with  practical  experience  he 
could  shake  off  all  that  was  aca- 
demic, unnecessary,  embarrassing. 


;rtesy." 


Properly  Addressed. 
"Lady"    and    "gentleman"    are  not 
"  sUy  defined.  We  know  them  when  w« 


Worn  Formulas. 


,    ,^       ,       ....      ,  .  Firemen  arc  still  in  certain  newspapers 

Men  p<-rsuade  themselves  that  a.  heretofore  ■•gallant  fire  laddies,"  and  they  and 
thoy  have  had  a  higher  stature,  so  their  Uvea  ^^^^^^^        ^  ^^^j,  ^^^^^  ..^^^^ 


were  longer;  but  they  are  deceived:  tor,  Solon 
...  ^        ^  ^  i  of  those  ancient  times,  though  he  were  of  an 

«       °K  ^^"^  'T*'^    exceeding  high  stature,  his  life  continued  but 

matter  where  they  Jive,  no  mattePi  """""^ " » 
at  their  occupation  may  be.  "Gentle-  S'**''^^- 


man"  la  often  defined  "a  lady."  Yet 

:  ere  was  a  distinction  between  the 
■•^-ras  In  the  17th  century,  as  mayb* 

?n    from    "Rules    of    Civility."  "In 

'itlng  a  lady  It  Is  not  enough  to  salut* 
:  -.  but  her  gentlewoman  also,  If  she 
'.  »  then  present."  and  an  advertisement 
he  London  Times  early  in  the  last 

:  iur>-  read:  "When  a  lady  requires 
interview,  a  gentlewoman  will  give 

r  the  meeting." 

:n  England  today  if  Jones  hold  a  rall- 
•y    second-class    season    ticket,  any 
•er  from  the  company  comes  to  him 
:  Pressed   to  Mr.   Ponsonby  Jones;  if 
■  '    ticket  Is  first-class,   the  letter  is 
'Pressed  to  Ponsonby  Jones,  Esq.  If  the 
Jones  holds  a  life  insurance  policy 
i-ViO  or  upwards,    he  is  an  "Esq."; 
•=-r  that  amount  he  is   only  "Mr." 
:      Daily  Chronicle  tells  a  story  of  a  : 
iman  calling  at  the  office  of  an  insur- 
tance   company  to  pay  premiums,  one 
'on  ■'.  "20"  policy  on  his  own  life;  one  on 
Icy  on  the  life  of  another. 
ressed  the  clerk:  "Tour  people 
;.  quaint.    I'm  a  barrister,  and 
:   Invaj-lably  address  me  as  mister; 
£500  policy  Is  on  the  life  of  my 
*.  for  whom  x  pay  the  premiums, 
is  always  addressed  as  esquire." 
^   story  iB   to    the   point,  although 
-  use  of  "quaint"  Is  not  to  be  com- 
nded.    The  best  story  about  the  use 
:.^e  word  'Hady"  is  the  one  told  by 
W.  E.  Russell.  It  la  probably  fam- 

■  to  some-  A  house  surgeon  waa 
-Tiding  to  the  Injuries  of'  a.  wonmn 

■  had  been  severely  bitten  In  the 
-  '1.    He  eald  to  her:  "I  caanftt  make 

•  what  sort  of  animal  bit  you.  This 
'or>  small  for  a  horse's  bite  and  too 
for  a  dog's."    "Oh,  sir."  replied 
patient.   "It  wasn't  an  animal.  It 
1  another  lydy." 

A  MTJinCIPAL  FimCH. 


sma'  hours."    "Dull,  sickening  thud"  is 
now  seldom  seen,   though   it  may  be 
heard,  but  "willing  hands"  pull  a  man' 
out  of  a  well  or  from  under  a  trolley  1 
  I  car-     Thieves   are   still   caught  "red- 
Tall  and  Short.  handed,"  though  they  may  be  stealing 
Some  western  professor-the  west  is,  Ao"''  o-"  '"'es  of  the  valley.    In  Boston 
,          ,  '  when  a  young  woman  s  engagement  is 
bursting  with  professors-argued  recent-  ^nnoun^^jj    ^he   invariably   belongs   to  j 
ly  that  inasmuch  as  tall  men  were  se-[  "the  exclusive  Vincent  Club."  and  any  , 
lected  for  war,  the  race  grew  shorter,  man  who  goes  wrong  in  a  country  town  I 
,           ,               ,i,„„i^          ho  or,    's  a  "prominent  citizen."  "Suggestive''! 
and  therefore  war  should  not  be  en-|.^  ^^^^         ^^^^        synonymous  with  | 

couraged.  A  professor  and  also  a  stern  "licentious"  or  "indecent."  When  a ; 
logician!  It  is  true  that  a  bellicose!  mealy-mouth  prig  tells  you  that  a  pic- 
Frederick  liked  tall  soldiers  and  that  tui;^.or  a  play  is  "suggestive,"  look  at  ' 
the  Swiss  guards  of  the  Pope  are  tall,  ^'m  sternly  and  ask:  "Suggestive  of 
whether  they  revolt  or  are  content.  The  ;What?  Then  see  how  he  squirms.  He 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  favored  lat  last  f!nds  refuge  in  the  empty  phrase: 
men  of  commanding  stature,  but  is  it  | "Why,  ypu  know  what  I  mean.  And 
not  true  that  soldiers  of  medium  height,  Itbere  ai-e^  those  who  are  tired  of  the 
or  even  the  undersized,  pony  men,  are  i^JM«aafr-^  ^   ^       ,.  , 

the  more  agile  and  enduring?  if  ^^f^^"*"  }'°^^,r?-'',^r  .A  ^TI 

Mr  J  M  Bullock,  in  his  book  about  i^go  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  was  disturbed 
the  famous  Gordon  Highlanders,  states  "materialise,"  the  favorit-c  wor-J  of  ; 
that  the  height  of  the  first  of  them,!*^^  hour.  It  possesses  all  the  virtues.  | 
drawn  from  the  healthiest  people  of  j"  contains  five  syHables  and  neans  noth-  ; 
Scotland,  was  less  than  that  of  the  aver-  !"S-  Mr.  Whibley  acknowledged  that 
age  soldier  today;  for  the  averagej''  ^af  then  impossible  to  discuss  a  man  : 
height  of  the  Gordon  recruits  was  5  feet  °f  Z  .^""^r   5        ''''  '"f  ^■"f"'^? 

3^  inches,  while  In  1911  the  average'^^  'o^'tP'^t.'  "  We  do  not  applaud  when 
height  of  the  recruits  in  the  British  ^  ^^^^^S;  ^n^^'e^r  Jockey  "nego- 

army,  excluding  those  under  18  years  of  / 


Boston  Is  to  have  at  last  a  theatrf- 
cal  entertainment  provided  for  and 
inaintalned  by  the  city.    This  enter- 
•'  inment  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  the 
-  'jst  universal.    Mr.  Punch  has  for 
years  amused  orientals  and  occident- 
als, young  and  old  children  in  many 
lands.   He  may  be  known  by  an  alia^; 
mischlevousness  may  be  varied; 
persons  he  meets,  outwits  and 
'  MPes  may  be  of  a  particular  coun- 
;   but  the  essential  character  of 
Mr.  Punch  Is  the  same. 
Mis  appearance  here  under  munlcl- 
'  auspices  Is  welcome.    Not  only 
si-Kt'-rs  '•ut  m<--n  .and  women  may 


ige,  was  5  feet  6.2  Inches.  Only  five  men 
:n  the  whole  list  of  the  original  Gordon. 
Highlanders  exceeded  6  feet  in  height. 
This  should  please  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson, 
the  grandson  of  the  poet,  for  in  hisj 
"Portentous  History,"  he  sings  Jhe 
praise  of  the  short-legged,  short-reached, 
short-tempered  man-  "The  world  likes 
those  huge,  fair  men  with  slow  pulses 
and  sleepy  movements.  They're  no  good. 
Their  hearts  can't  keep  it  up— after  40, 
anyway.  The  blood  cell  goes  to  feeding 
the  remote  extremities  of  the  body.  It 
hardly  reaches  their  brain.  Give  me  the 
swift,  mad  tumult  of  the  short  man's 
circulation  and  the  big  stomach,  set 
well  In  between  the  thighs,  which  shows 
a  good  digestion  and  a  capacity  for  al- 
ways attaining  nourishment.  That  keeps 
the  nerves  sound,  and  the  brain  clear, 
gives  the  Napoleonic  braln-In-compart- 
ments  organization." 

Human  Shacks. 


hurdle. 

COLLEGE  AKD  STAGE. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  your  remarks  about  the 
word  "shack."  Freight  train  brakemen 
are  "shacks."  probably  because  It  Is 
a  part  of  their  work  to  unload  ship- 
ments from  cars  in  their  train,  and  to 
put  the  freight  into  the  station  freight 
sheds  at  places  too  small  to  require  a  !  lousiness 

car  for  the  business.    A  freight  shed  U  '        ,  .  ,, 

a  "shack,"  hence  ".shacking  freight."  himself  and  for  the  public, 
which  term  also  applies  to  the  labor  of  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick's  novels  of 
of  carrying  the  shipments  done  usually  'theatrical  life— "The  Position  of  Peg- 
on  the  men's  shoul'Jers.  .  ^  1  Wy  Harper"— a  beginner  asked  an  old 
f  an  vou  tell  11s  how  railroad  engineers;  P-  ,  . 

land  seasoned  .actor  whether  he  had 


A  young  man  who  was  graduated' 
from  Harvard  three  years  ago  and 
then  entered  the  law  school  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  on  the  stage,  and 
as  though  he  were  a  "young  society 
woman"  who  "moves  in  the  most  ex-j 
elusive  circles"  and  announces  her 
ambition  to  play  Juliet,  Nora  or  Mrs. 
"Tank,"  the  reporter  has  claimed  himi 
as  his  own.  The  young  man  is  re-j 
ported  as  saying:  "There  is  no  rea-- 
son  why  a  college  man  should  notj 
regard  the  stage  as  a  career.  In  Lon-; 
don  there  are  hundreds  of  men  fromi 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  playing  Im-i 
portant  parts."  "Hundreds"  is  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  true  that  many 
actors  in  England  have  attended  the 
best  schools  and  some  of  them  have, 
been  at  a  university. 

It  is  also  true  that  it  is  better  to 
be  a  well-graced  actor  than  a  third- 
rate  lawyer  or  an  inefficient  man  of 
It  Is  better  for  the  man 
In  one 


People  began  to  look  at  us  half  In  a  kind- 
ly, half-contemptuous  way,  as  people  lookj 
in  general  upon  those  who  fall,  especially 
when  they  themselves  have  never  tried  to 
do  anything  at  all  but  live,  and  having  done| 
it  with  considerable  success,  look  upon  fail- 
'  ure  as  a  sort  of  minor  crlnae,  to  be  atoned 
tor  by  humility. 

Village  Features. 

Towns  have  their  publicly  tragic  fig- 
ures and  the  mad  lady  of  the  village  is 
pointed  out  to  strangers  along  with  the 
lot  on  the  hill  where  the  body  of  a  sui- 
cide was  found.  The  newspapers  not 
long  ago  reported  the  death  of  the  old 
woman  in  Berlin  who  went  dally  to  the 
famous  Thor  to  welcome  her  soldier  boy; 
who  should  have  returned  with  the  Old 
Emperor's  victorious  troops  from  Parls.i 
Some  years  ago  an  aged  woman  met  ev- 
ery northward-bound  train  at  Chester 
station,  England,  looked  into  the  faoes 
of  the'  arriving  passengers,  and  then 
walked  away.  Her  husband  had  been 
killed  In  a  railway  accident,  but  she  did 
not  believe  the  story.  She  knew  that 
some  day  he  would  step  from  the  com- 
partment to  the  platform. 

"Great  Expectations."  In  eplte  of  Its 
foolish  ending  forced  upon  the  author  by 
tlie  publisher,  who  knew  his  public.  Is 
one  of  Dickens's  best  books;  yet  some 
who  are  ready  to  decry  him  as  only  a 
caricaturist,  point  sneerlngly  at  Miss 
Havlsham.  In  Cheltenham,  Eng.,  a  town 
that  has  boasted  of  a  mysterious  man, 
there  was  a  still  more  mysterious  wom- 
an, who  always  wore  in  public  "the 
faded  semblance  of  wedding  finery."  The 
reason  for  this  was  forgotten  except  by 
her.  There  was  a  story  about  her  lover 
dying  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
wedding.  Only  last  May  Miss  Clemen- 
tine Lerat  62  years  old,  was  turned  out 
of  her  flat  at  Versailles.  She  had  lived 
there  seven  years  In  the  dark.  Her  sis- 
ter and  she  were  well-to-do.  The  sister 
died  seven  years  ago.  and  Miss  Lerat 
then  drew  down  the  Venetian  blinds  and 
emptied  her  lamps  of  oil.  The  postman 
rapped  In  vain.  Only  one  person  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  flat,  a  woman  vho 
twice  a  month  put  food  through  a  hole. 
This  woman  once  In  three  months  re- 
ceived through  the  hole  a  check  to  pay 
the  quarterly  bills.  When  the  owner,! 
wishing  to  make  repairs,  broke  into  the 
apartment,  the  woman  was  in  such  a 
condition  that  she  had  to  be  borne  to  a 
hospital. 


"A  Little  Queer." 

In  the  last  century  there  were  books 
large  and  small  containing  the  lives  of 
extraordinary  persons,  hermits,  misers, 
Gargantuan  eaters,  doers  of  Incredible 
feats,  dwarfs  and  giants,  murderer.- 
conspicuous  for  atrocity.  Thus  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Christopher  Plvett,  an  excel- 
lent carver  and  gilder  in  York.  wh<; 
fought  under  the  Earl  of  Stair  and  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  his 
house  was  burned  took  the  singula^ 
resolution  of  not  lying  in  a  bed  and 
kept  this  resolution  for  the  last  3i 
years  of  his  life.  He  would  sleep  on 
tbp  floor.  "1     upon  a  chair  or  chairs." 


lan. 
ntrlo ' 
"names  of 
ilth,  Demosth«- 
others  honored 
dered  eccentric 
the  publishers. 


rr^nan  of  his  re' 

an  ingenious  artli 

^nd  yet  In  this 

Biography," 

Hgbbes,  Hogart^ 
jiea.  Bacon  ail^ 
Iby  the  world  bul 

by  the  compUer  and       ....  ,  

In  our  little  village— alas,  how  far  we 

are  from  It!  and  the  village  of  our  boy- 
hoo*  la  now  a  city  with  a  mayor  and 
a  college  for  y(5ung  women  and  trolley 
cars— there  were  several  persons  looked 
upon  and  set  apart  as  queer.  There 
waa  a  vegetarian  whose  daughters  were 
uncommonly  beautiful,  and  the  villager* 
whispered  that  the  girls  "must  eat  meat 
on  the  sly."  There  was  a  livery  artabla 
keeper  whose  religion  was  expressed  In 

The  Universal  Prayer"  by  Alexander 
Pope.  He  was  caljed  an  Infidel  and  it 
was  said  that  he  had  read  the  works 
of  Thomas  Palne.  We  boys  wondered, 
whenever  a  thunderstorm  oame  on,  why 
the  lightning  did  not  strike  him,  for  the 
books  In  the  Sunday  School  library  re- 
lated such  Instances  of  divine  retribu- 
tion. A  man  on  the  hill  was  considered 
queer  because  he  dined  at  6:80  P.  M. 
and  not  at  noon  or  1  o'clock.  There 
was  also  a  mad  lady,  harmless,  silly,  a 
pathetic  figure.  She  waa  not  chained 
m  the  kitchen,  or  In  the  garret,  and 
was  thus  more  fortunate  than  some  on 
farms  near  by  whose  families  were  too 
proud  to  commit  the  afflicted  to  an 
asylum. 


A  Missing  Catalogue. 

A«  the  World  Wage: 

You  have  spoken  of  the  destruction 
of  books  by  the  executioner,  of  burnings 
in  public  squares,  and  of  authors  lit- 
erally eating  their  own  words.  After 
Paul  had  preached  for  a  time  In  Ephe- 
sus  we  read  that  Jews  and  Greeks  In 
thKt  city  confessed  and  shewed  their 
flf  "Many  of  them  also  which  use^ 

'  urioua  arts  brought  their  boc/its  to- 
fcethcr  and  burnsd  them  before  all  inen, 
and  they  counted  the  price  of  them  and 
found  It  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver" 
«(Acts,  XIX.  19).  The  sum  would  now 
m  equal  to  about  $90,000.  What  would 
we  not  give  for  a  catalogue  of  that 
library?  Were  the  books  treatises  on 
white  and  black  magic?  Did  any  of 
.them  relate  to  tlie  worship  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  of  that  city? 

MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 

Btoughton. 

Fatlier  Calmct  Informs  us  that  "Eph- 
esla  grammata"  was  a  proverbial  ex- 
prp.!islon  for  magic  characters.  Th« 
lOphi  slans  were  addicted  fo  magic, 
.sorc  ery,  and  Judicial  astrology. _[h;d. 

On  His  Travels. 

An  the  World  Wags: 

There  Is  a  legend  on  the  room  doors 
of  the  hotel  where  I  stopped  ,ln  this 
city,  and  It  runs  as  follows: 
LOOK ! 
Have  You  Left  Anything? 
After  paying  my  bill  I  changed  this 
cgend  to 

LOOK! 
Have  You  Anything  Left' 
Erie,  Pa.  F.  B.  C. 


■  ng  for  .\braham  T:Tn6oln~b'ul  ir  nxrw- 
appears  that  even  Mr.  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address  is  sadly  in  need  of  con  ec- 
j  tlon,  and  in  future  only  the  revised  edi- 
tion should  be  spoken  by  schoolboys. 
The  sensitive  revisors,  by  the  way,  in- 
sist that  this  address  was  written  hur- 
riedly, jotted  down  with  a  pencil  on  the 
way  to  the  battlefield,  although  there 
are  authoritative  statements  to  the  con- 
trary. The  legend  will  probably  sur- 
vive, though  it  Is  to  be  classed  with  the 
story  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  arriving  in  Wash- 
ington as  President-elect  and  disguised 
in  a  Scotch  cap  and  a  long  cloak,  had 
eaten  notliing  on  the  journey  except  gin- 
gerbread^ which  with  statesmanlike  pre- 
caution ne  had  put  in  his  hat  on  leaving 
home  and  before  he  donned  his  disguise. 
,  Eiit  some  not  content  wtih  "yours  i 
I  truly"  write  "yours  very  truly,"  as  | 
I  there  are  others  who  thus  intensify! 
"yours  sincerely."  Horace  Walpole  used  ' 
to  end  letters  with  '-'yours  very 
much,"  and  Artemus  Ward  sometimes 
I  ended  his  letters  "yours  muchly,"  but, 

writing  to  Punch,  he  preferred  "very 
reapectlvly  youcB."  "\'ery"  Is  cruellv 
overworked  In  speech  and  writing.  A 
professional  humorist  has  as  a  trade 
mark  "Merrily  Tours."  "Tours  cordial 
ily"  angers  some  recipients,  especially 
when  they  are  aaked  to  put  themselves  • 
,To  trouble  and  the  askers  of  the  favor 
presume  on  slight  acquaintanceship.  "I 
lhave  the  honor,  sir.  to  be  your  most 
obedient  servant"  was  expected  in  the 
days  when  a  son  addressed  his  father 
as  "Respected  Sir."  One  of  the  most  de- 
lightful letters  Is  the  Babu  example 
quoted  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas: 
,  "Honorable  Sir:  Kindly  excuse  this 
poor  thy  servant  from  attending  on  your 
Honor's  office  this  day,  as  X  am  suffer- 
ing from  the  well-known  disease  com- 
'monly  called  ache  of  the  interior  econo- 
,niy,  and  I  shall  ever  pray.  Tours  ever 
painful.  Ram  fhunder.  P.  g.  Oh  death 
where  Is  thy  sting?** 


Earnest 
and 


'  slderatlon  the  first  published  treatise 
on  the  art  and  practice  of  chalmber 
1  music." 

Mr.  DunhlU  is  evidently  unacquainted  Steinert  H 
v/ith  "Gli  Strumentl  ad  Areo  e  la  Musica 
da  Camera,"  by  F.  Di  Catfarelll,  pub- 
lished at  Milan  In  1894,  in  which  there  is 
much  that  Is  valuable  historically,  in 
practical  advice,  and  in  criticism.  There 
Is  even  a  note  about  the  chamber  music 
of  Brahms. 

The  chapters  of  Mr.  Dnnhill's  book 
treat  of  music  for  piano,  stringed  and 
wind  instruments  used  variously  In  com- 
bination, and  deal  especially  with  the 
methods  of  writing  employed  In  works 
cast  in  sonata  form.  The  author's  chief 
aim  Is  to  provide  for  the  student  that 
wishes  to  compose  chamber  music,  "a 
handbook  which  may  be  useful  In  the 
same  way  that  a  primer  or  treatise  on 
instrumentation  may  be  helpful  to  a  be- 
ginner desiring  to  compose  orchestral 
music.  He  admits  at  once  that  it  is  Im- 
possible to  teach  this  art  from  a  book, 
I  but  a  student  can  in  this  way  learn  from 
j  the  examples  given  what  should  be 
!  avoided;  he  can  see  how  famous  com- 
posers erred  in  the  distribution  of  their 
musical  thoughts  among  the  voices;  he 
will  know  why  this  page  is  extravagant, 
why  that  one  is  thin  and  empty.  From 
the  many  examples  %lven  In  notation, 
helpful  generalizations  may  be  drawn. 


Nor  can 

hearing  cliuniln  r   miuiic  playc-il  by 
complished    virtuoso    musicians.  Thel 
concerts  of  the  Flonzaley  quartet,  the| 
Kneisel   quartet,   the   Longy  Club  are 
touiparable  in   perfection  of  art  with 
tho.'se  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchev- 
tra. 


Musical 
Cold 
Veal. 

he  likened 


In  his  introductory  chap- 
ter Mr.  Dunhill  rejoices  in] 
the  "imposing  array  of| 
Ardent,  earnest  and  ardent  young  ] 
musicians"  in  England  who  are  devoting] 
H  large  part  of  their  time  to  the  com- 
position of  chamber  music.  "It  Is  even  [ 
more  gratifying  to  observe  that  this! 
music  is,  as  a  whole,  true  to  the  best  I 
t:  adit  ions  of  its  kind,  and  while  not] 
lacking  in  the  natural  Impatience  oil 
youth,  exliiblts  few  leanings  toward! 
I  sensationalism.  Indeed,  it  contrived  tf-l 
keep  itself  singularly  pure  and  untaintec  f 
with  that  turgid  pessimism  which  has 
I  rendered  unwholesome  so  much  rcceni  I 
[orchestral  music,  both  British  anc  | 
foreign." 

Later  in  the  book  Mr.  Dunhill  speaks 
or  a  viola  sonata  by  York  Bowen;  a 
piano  quartet  by  Frank  Bridge,  "a  mas- 
ter of  effect."  who  "loves  to  juggle  with 
ms  themes  and  startle  with  swift  sur- 
prises';  a  suite,  also  a  phantasy,  for 
Viola  and  piano  by  Benjamin  J.  Dale 
wno  has  an  "extraordinary  grasp  of 
cold  veal.    A  quartet  or   harmonic  design"  and  an  ability  to  con- 


The  late  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell  once  spoke  to  me 
about  his  indifference  tow- 
ard chamber  music,  which 
to 


Rochefort. 


Ilsapp'  • .   M     ■■  .!  II     '  !■     :-u  1-  c|;<^ 

■ouragement  of  the  penny  post,  the  half- 
penny postcard,  the  telegraph  and  the 
lelephone.  Personall\,  I  have  aboll.<:hed 
111  the  elaborate  mazes  to  my  signa- 
ture, the  complimentary  foolery  of 
faithfulnes.".  or  obedience,  or  affection 
or  truth.  My  own  approach  to  a  signa- 
ture Is  Just— "Yours"— on  a  postcard. 
And  that  is  the  usual  11^  I'm  not  yours 
ul  all.    I'm  mine,  l'/ 


European  Newa. 

After  the  death  of  Henri 
'his  cat  Kroumir,  who  had  been  the  Jour- 
nalist's companion  for  many  years, 
morose  and  refused  to  take  food.  It  wan 
found  dead  In  the  death  chamber  of  its 
master,  and  a  veterinarj-  surgeon  savs 
that  Kroumir  died  of  a  broken  heart 

Not  long  ago  cravats  bearing  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  "tlUe-role"  In  "PrInceM 
Caprice"  astonished  T^jndon.  Now  cra- 
vats have  appeared  with  a  reproduction 
of  Miss  Ethel  l>vey  in  "Hullo,  Ras- 
Tlme."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  there- 
by moved  to  cry  aloud:  "Who  can  th« 
teoplo  he,  one  wonders,  who  have  thi 
moral  courage  to  buy  and  wear  these 
things?" 

The  Count  de  Kergolay  bought  a 
i  lossd  motor  car  for  his  wife.  The  rm.r 
did  not  clear  the  long  upright  plume,^  In 
her  hat.  The  count  therefore  bmusht 
nn  action  to  obtain  a  cancellation  of  tli- 
sale,  or  an  order  for  the  manufacturer 
to  supply  a  new  body.  The  French  .  ou;  > 
ruled  that  a  builder  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  long  plumes  are  now 
worn  and  It  granted  the  co»int  a  rebate 
of  $200  on  the  price  of  the  car. 

A  dining  rhib.  "the  B.  B.'s,"  meeting 
once  a  month  In  London,  has  adopted 
the  following  sensible  rules:    "No  prcsl- 
dr„f  of  a  dinner  .shall  attempt  to  givs 
■t'^r  dinner  than  any  of  his  prede- 
s  to  the  Intent  that  any  spirit  of 
■     self-aggrandlaement  or  ostenta- 
tious display  of  wealth  may  studlouMv 
be  avoided  amongst  the  members  "  The 
second  rule:  "Police  court  fines  In  re- 
spect of  the  morning  after  the  nigl'il 
before  shall  not  in  any  circumstances 
be  deemed  to  be  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  a  dinner.' 
The  Invitations  Issued  for  the  Four- 

bftlclals  their  relative  Importance.  A 
minister  received  100  cards.  His  under 
secretary  only  64;  from 


trio  or  quintet  was  to  him  without  color 
and  flavor.  The  music  should  have  been 
written  for  orchestra  or  not  at  all.'  It 
is  my  Impression  that  MacDowell  was 
not  familiar  then  with  the  chamber 
music  of  Cesar  Franck;  and  the  cham- 
ber music  of  the  later  French  school 
was.  of  course,  unknown  to  him. 


struct     "characteristic     themes";  the 

FrKti^'^'"°Jl^!?*"  °f  James 

Frisk  n  which  is  "not  a  whit  less  dls- 
anguished  than  that  of  Dohany,  though 

time,  militate  against  Its  universal  ac- 
ceptance"; a  "delightful"  sonata  for 
bas«,on  and  piano  by  the  late  William 
Tnirif^"  r»'  "adnil'-abie  and  most 
spirited    violin  sonata  by  John  Ireland- 


There  are  many  who  sympathize  with  Josef  Holbrooke's  trio  for  piano  violin 

the  opinion  of  MacDowell,  although  they  and    horn,    music    of    "le.ss  serious 

may  not  always  be  bold  enough  to  ex-  calibre"  than  Brahms's  horn  trio  but 

press  it.   Mr.  Dunhill  states  at  the  end  with  "many  points  of  interest  to  n'ote"- 

of   his   treatise   that   "chamber   music  string  quartets  by  Stanford   and  a  tri  ' 

offers  a  wide  field  for  the  Idealist,  and  ^or  piano,  clarinet  and  horii  by  Donald 

for  the  composer  whose  emotions  are  F-  Tovey.    Tork  Bowen  Is  not  whollv 

controlled  by  Intellect,  but  a  far  nar-  unknown  In  Boston,  and  Holbrooke  and 

rower  one  for  the  worshippers  of  merely  Stanford  are  by  no  means  unfamiliar 

sensuous   beauty,   and   for   the   writer  names,  but  the  music  of  the  "earnest 

whose  passionate  nature  cannot  easily  and  ardent"  Dale,  Frlskin   Ireland  and 

be  curbed  or  restrained."   The  peculiar  Tovey  is  not  heard  In  our  concert  y 
Intimacy  and  the  magnetic  Influence  of 

"fine   music   written    for   only   a   few  Mr. 

picked   performers"   demand  a  picked  j^^^^^^,^         musical  periodical  and 


 our  concert  halls. 

The  Herald  is  not  a 


_  any  minute  examination 

UHOtatlOnS.  of  the  technical  advice 


Formal  Endings.  '/^"^^""V  """^  "'  ^^ich  the  en 

=■  de  Paris  argued  that  an  under  nerre 

In  the  old  day.s  of  letter  writing  the  tary  of  state  is  equal  to  64-lOOth, 
formal  ending  was  often  as  elaborate  as  his   olticial   chief.     And   who   has   ti  « 
those   recommended    In   French   guides  higher  social  position  In  Paris  a  milli 
lo     polite     correspondence.       Perhaps  ner  or  a  dressmaker?    The  mniiner  « 
l.imes    Howell    never    sent    away    the  the  minister  of  war  received  1'  cmi-hI 
greater  number   of  his  letters  known  the  dressmaker  36  '  <-aia3, 

.«<  "Familiar";  perhaps  ho  wrote  them     It  Is  said  that  the  King  of  tfwed^n 
.11.1  kept  them  and   rewrote  them   for  is  the  only  monarch  ever  known  Jo  w...r 
-  wished  to  dc-  eyeglasses  on  state  occasions    -i-here  wa, 
"  '^►"■n  y^en  Victoria  would  not 

spectacled  person  to  appear 


ludlence.     Mr.    DunhlU    further  says: 
Chamber  music  gives  greater  Intellec- 
t  ual  pleasure  to  executants  than  any 

oiher  kind.  We^^rite  it  as  much  for  the  given  by  Mr.  Dunhill  would  here  be  out 
lilayer  s  enjoyment  as  for  the  satisfac-   of  place.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  -hat 
lion  of  the  listeners.    •   •    •    Perform-  any  Intelligent  student  can  learn  much 
•  rs  arc   generally   the  best  Judges  of  from  the  276  examples  in  notation  taken 
Tinisic  and  the  most  reliable  critics.    If  from  the  composers  named  and  from 
I  .1  work  has  merit  they  will  almost  In-  Attwood  (the  Englishman  that  studied 
variably  be  the  first  to  recognize  it."       with  Mozart),  Barthe,  Beethoven  Bo- 
Thla  last  sutement  may  be  disputed,  rodin,     Brahms,     Cherublnl,  Debussy 
I  The   performer   of   one   nationality   or  Dohnanyl,   Dvorak,  G.  Faure,  Flegier' 
;  .'<cliool  Is  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  Franck,    Qretchanlnoff,    Grieg',  Haydn' 
'  a  work  written  In  a  manner  and  with  a  Herzogenberg,  Jongen,  Kauffmann  Men- 
splrlt  that  are  Inherently  alien  to  him.  delssohn,  Mozart,  Ravel,  Reger,  Rubln- 
llere  Is  a  case  In  point.     When  Mr.  stein,  Salnt-Saens,  Schubert,  Schumann 
■S  saye  and  his  colleagues  played  In  Bos-  Smetana,   Spohr,    R.    Strauss  Tschal-^ 
ton  for  the  first  time  chamber  mu.slc  by  kowsky  and  Voldmann.     We  give  the 
Cesar  Franck  and  other  French  com-  list  of  composers  to  show  the  catho- 
posers.    the    members   of   the   Kneisel  liclty  of  the  author's  taste     Special  at 
'  .iuartct  confessed  frankly  that  with  the  tention  Is  shown  to  the  construction  of 
bv.vt  intenUon  they  could  not  enjoy  It,  .■hamber  music  by  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  that  pages  were  unintelligible.   The  and  Brahms.    Mr.  DunhlH  does  not  hesl- 
:  ears   v^ent  by.   The  Knelsels    studied  tate  to  find  things  to  be  avoided  In 
till.,  music  and  at  last  they  became  the  some  of  the  classic  works    and  he  Is 
supreme  interpreters  In  this  country  of  always  free-spoken  in  praise  and  blame 
•lancks  quartet,  and.  with  Mr.  Harold  We  wish  that  he  liad  mentioned  the 
l.aiicr,  of  the  piano  quintet  by  the  same  str:ng  quartet  of  Verdi  and  chamber 
.  oniposi-r.   Their  programs  soon  includ-  music  by  D'Indy.    The  only  mention  of 
••d   mu.'=lc  by  d'Indy,   Debussy,   Lekeu.  the  latter's  name  Is  with  reference  to 
I  Uiauss(m.  Ravel.      Take  any  chamber  a  sextet  for  trumpet,   two  flutes  and 
club  made  up  of  men  who  were  trained  strings.    The  greater  part  of  Mr  Loef- 
In  Gtrmany  and  Austria,  and  it  will  not  fler's   remarkable   chamber  music  has 
be  easy  for  them,  even  though  they  are  not  yet  been  published,  which  Is  to  be 
not  chauvinists,  to  appreciate  the  music  regretted  for  many  reasons 
of  French.  Belgian.  Russian  and  Italian 


composers. 


1^  An 

c 


)Sterity.     Whether  he 
light  and  inform  his  friends 

I'ress  generations  after  him  _  

Is  no  more  delightful  reading  than  the  before  her  at  court. 
\olumo  of  his  letters — this  Is  true:  He 
subscribed  himself  in  about  1(1  different 
ways,  including,  "your  entire  friend," 
"yours  In  no  vulgar  way  of  friendship," 
"yours  to  dispose  of."  We  remember 
a  sumptuous  edition  of  Bunyan's  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  and  "Holy  War."  The 
two  volumes  were  Illustrated  with  "steel 
plate  engravings."  The  portrait  of  Bun-  I 
y.in  with  the  fac-slinlle  of  his  au'o- 
Riaph  bore  this  ending:  "Yours  in  the 
bowels  of  Christ." 

This  reminds  us  of  ths  proposal  In 
England  to  modernize  the  Prayer  Book,  a 
Busgestion  due  to  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of 
i  ;iy  and  countenanced  by  the  upper  bouse 
iif  Convocation  at  Canterbury.  "A  heart 
nf  compassion"  Is  to  be  substituted  for 
■hiiwpls  of  mercy."  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
'!i   Young  asks   If  the  substitution  I 
from  u  desire  for  scientific;  accu- ) 
,  and  th,-?n  says:  "The  heart  is  no, 
liciif  the  seat  of  compassion  than  are  | 
the  bowels  the  avenue  of  mercy.   Or  is  it  i 
I   mere  young  ladyiali  desire  that  the  • 

l  oll  of  our  public  devotions  should  con-  ' 
tnin  no  expression  which  a  timid  spin-  | 
-tM-  would  not  use  in  the  course  of  an 
..fternoon  call?"  Or  why  should  "in  my  ' 
l-"ather's  house"  take  the  place  of  "about 
my  Father's  business"? 


First  of 

All. 
Intellectual. 


Some  Intenaives. 

truly"  was  the  favorite 


HAMPER  music:  A  Treatise  foi 
Students,"  by  Thomas  F.  Dun- 
hill, is  published  by  Messrs.  Mao- 
millan  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London  and 
New  York,  and  Messrs.  Stalner 
A  Bell,  Ltd.,  London.  It  Is  a  handsome 
volume   In    the   series   entitled   "The , 
Musician's  Library."  I 
The  author,  best  known  h>  Bnglsad 
as  a  composer  by  his  chamber  muslo. 
In  an  introductory  chapter,  si>eaks  of  a 
volume  called  "The  Story  of  Chamber 
JIusIc  "  by  Nicholas  Kilbum  (1904).  sad 
a   little    book,    "The   Development  of 
Chamber  Muslo,"  by  Richard  H.  Wal-i 
thew.    He  also  mentions  a  chapter  on, 
this    subject    in    Prout's  "Orchestra." 
The  information  in  Grove's  "Dictionary 
of    Music    and   Musicians"    Is  rightly 
passed  by  as  "brief  and  Inexhaustlve." 
Mr.  Dunhill  ends  his  preface  by  saying: 
"It  is  for  all  serious  defections  In  pur- 
iilt  of  this  almost  unattainable  achleve- 
n.i  nt  that  he  craves  the  Indulgence  of 


It  might  be  argued  also 
that  if  chamber  music  If 
first  of  all  Intellectual 
r.ather  than  emotional.  It 
I  cannot  occupy  the  highest  position;  for 
,  whether  music  be  by  Bach,  Beethoven. 
Brahms,  Wagner  or  Debussy  its  chief 
appeal  is  emotional.  It  might  also  be 
said  tliat  inasmuch  as  the  claims  of  In- 
tellectual superiority  Is  brought  for- 
ward, "snoblsme"  leads  some  hearers  to 
prefer  chamber  music  concerts  to  or- 
chestral and  choral  performances.  Mr. 
Dunhill  referring  to  the  "palmy  days" 
of  chamber  music  in  England  has  the 
courage  to  .^ay:  "In  many  waj's  the  at- 
raosphere  of  the  old  'Pops'  with  their 
hero-worshipping  crowds  of  enthusiasts, 
was  a  little  unreal  and  exotic,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  most  slen- 
derly conceived  and    daintily  propor- 


By  Way 

of 

Prelude. 


Let  us  see  what  Mr. 

DunhlU  has  to  say  about 
some  of  the  composers 
from  whose  works  he 
quotes.  This  win  be  of  more  interest 
to  the  amateur  than  an  examination  of 
the  author's  theories  concerning  the 
(scope  of  true  chamber  music,  the  struc- 
ture of  a  quartet,  the  best  use  of  viola 
and  'cello,  or  whether  the  trumpet  is 
an  instrument  for  music  of  this  order. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  techni- 
cal part  of  this  book  should  be  read 
carefully  and  often  by  students  who, 
greatly  daring,  wish  to  write  a  spring 
quartet,  forgetting  that  Salnt-Saens  did 
not  venture  to  enter  this  field  till  late 
in  life,  when  his  fame  was  established. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Dunhill  says:  "Tn 
these  days  when  no  art  and  no  separate 
branch  of  It  Is  safe  from  the  meddle- 
some interference  of  ever-ready  en- 
thusiasts, whose  bookish  ambitions 
must  somehow  be  grra'ttfled,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  offer  some  formal  and  cour- 


tloned  works  were  played  upon  a  plat-  ."^      ,        ,  ... 

form  .Ituated  at  one  extremltv  of  a  v«.f  woria  of  apology  or  explanation 

h^Z.ni  tn„nH.';r^,fTw'«'^i,L°L^.It!*  i  before  setting  seriously  to  grapple  with 


building,  sounding,  at  Hbe  other  extrem-  I         „_„k«^o  f^,.^/<  ■•    -i,  t-> 

^LJ^}:r"t^^^J!^-!!t]^f^^^-^r>nor.e  l;,'?,!  ,^u^Tln^e^s'':  p^L  m^lg^n^ct 

His  modesty  Is  commendable;  but  let 


records.    Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
I  true  enjoyment   of   concerted  chamber 
music   cannot   be   established  without, 
nrstiy,  eliminating  the  virtuoso  element! 
and.  secondly,  bringing  the  players  into 
close  enougli  touch  with  the  audience 
for  the  sound  of  the  strings  to  retain 
'  its  complete  brilliance  and  resonance, 
ntid  for  the  most  refined  nunaces  to  be 
clparly  audible  to  all.    Chamber  ^uslc 
is  not  for  the  crowd,  and  one  cannot 
reaflily  attune  onself  to  receive  it  It  the 
i  rovvd  is  present." 
In  Boston  there  is  on©  hall  that  an- 
M.rs   these  conditions,    and    that  Is 


us  hear  his  Judgments. 

Three 

Great 


Mozart.  "As  in  orcho-,- 
tratlon.  so  also  in  chamber 
music,  a  student  may 
Masters,  gather  at  starting  a  vaster 
.<!tore  of  helpful  Information  upon  tech- 
nical points  from  the  perusal  of  a  Mo 
zart  score  than  from  any  other  sourc 
In  Mozart's  quartets  may  be  seen 
most  valuable  and  effective  de 
clpfi.rlv  set  forth  in  a  .«!maU  epac 


m-il- 

,  ^    ,.1'tlnf: 

i  melodic  peviods,  but.  lo  ob- 

proportion,  the  scoring, 
riu-  tiiiartei  In  G.  op.  M.  No.| 
bovl  as  -ontlrely  happy  and 


n    "With  the  iiossiWe  pxcep- 
uibert.  no  one  hut  Heethoven 
.  .  .npletelv  oxtracte.l  iho  Mtter- 
(rom  the  four  Insti  lunmts.  no  one, 
->  cunnlnsly  contrived.  l>y  the  re- 
f  contrast  and  control  ovci-  «, 
of  emotional  expresslvness, 
I  he    Impression    of  tltamo 
vlth  8uih  .1  slight  and  delicate 
ut  his   disposal.     It   Is.  of 
,10  to  the  power  of  the  musk- 
than  to  any  actual  technical  -Us- 
,ion  of   parts."     The  posthumous 
eta  are  a  new  declaration  of  faith. 
V-  speak  a  lanKuago  hitherto  un- 
n,   and   practicaUy   never  spoUenl 
1  since  Beethoven's  death."  Thd 
nt  should  In  preference  study  th<^ 
-.nimowskv  •    quartets,   perfect  ex-, 
•  s    for  the  posthumous  ones  re-| 
le"  charcoal  sketches  ;or  palnt;n89 
.deallsilc  to  be  capable  of  any  actual  | 
realization."  ,         „  I 

There   are   thoughtful   remarks  con- 
,  .  '  Mtng  resources  and  effects  In  the  dis- ! 
<ian   of   the   string   quartet.  "The 
om  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert  hasj 
1  in  no  wav  so  surely  proved  as  in, 
i-ompositions  of  Iheir  successors  in 
'1  those  limitations  have  been  ftriev- 
■  1  stepped."    But  music  reflects  1  j 
of  the  life  we  live  and  there 
sides  to  modern  development.] 
writers    of    the    newer  French, 
ol    for  example,  have  indulged  Im 
leties  of  rhythm  which  are,  from, 
very  delicacy  of  conception,  more 
d  to  such  a  combination  as  the 
-     1^  quartet  than  to  a  more  cumber- 
f' machinery."    And  here  Mr.  Dun- 
points  with  pride  to  a  quartet  by 
EnBlishman.   Ralph  Vaughan-\Vll-i 
n«.  in  which  the  constructive  pnnci- 
.  ,  s  'of    each    movement    are  classic, 
•st  the  id^as  and  their  treatment  are 
.    irged  with  modern  independence  and  , 
ilvisiveness  of  sentiment. 


IV  ;..u     .      \\  .1'.  '  •-  I      1    1.        .  -  'lUHl  U  t  In 

unfortunately,  wanted  the  wronK  kind 
of  tiling."  tirieg  is  reproached-  with  th^■ 
atrocious  crime  of  achieving  a  tour  de 
force  by  "Inartistic  and  inappropriate" 
means.  The  final  presto  19  "very 
marry  and  very  gay,  but  it  is  not 
chamber  music.  •  •  •  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  setting  forth  music 
to  be  played  by  tour  trainetl  and  sensi- 
tive musicians  which  could  as  well  be 
interpreted  by  the  averatfe  fiddlers  of 
a  restaurant  or  a  beor-sarden.  More- 
over, this  kind  of  music  would  be  far 
better  appreciated  by  the  audience  likely 
to  be  present  at  such  places  than  by 
the  listeners  at  a  chamber  concert."  A 
tromolando  treatment  In  Grieg's  quartet 
Is  strongly  conii-emned.  It  reminds  Mr. 
Dunhlil  of  the  abuse  of  the  vox  hu- 
mana  stop  by  an'  Inartistic  organist. 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  vdume  Grieg 
is  characterized  as  almost  Impotent  in 
chamber  music. 


Chiefly 
Personal. 


Various 
Remark 


Praise 

and 


Blame. 


Br 


Tschaikowsky  shows  in 
his  first  quartet  a  masterly 
command  over  contrapuntal 
resources,  but  his  piano 
1  lacks  restraint  and  continually 
^-■^teps  the  recognized  boundaries  of 
^mber  music.  Tschaikowsky  himself 
,red  this.  .  „     .     .  . 

ahms  shows,  and  especially  in  his 
irtets,  "absolute  purity  of  style  corn- 
ed with  the  most  perfect  workman- 
p"  He  invariably  wrote  lovingly 
the  viola  and  gave  it  a  melodic 
Tjortance  that  few  composers  before 

had  considered  suitable. 
The  'cello  as  a  solo  Instrument  too 
en  gives  a  sentimental  complexion  to 
ciuartet.     "One  might  almost  advise 
p  young  composer  to  attend  a  recital 
'cello  solos  in  order  to  hear  a  sur- 
t  of  the  kind  of  thing  he  most  cer- 
Inly  ought  not  to  write  in  chamber 
^sic.    for    'cellists,    like   singers,  are 
frequently  tempted  to    play  what 
eases  the  average  public,  in  the  ex- 
sgerated  style  that  is  called  'expres- 
"in."  that  they  are  apt  to  lose  all  sense 
:  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  their  n- 
MTjment,  and  seem  to  think  that  un- 
vfs  their  part  lies  almost  entirely  on 

A  string  they  will  not  be  able 
Miibit  their  powers  to  advantage." 
The  author  evidently  admires  Dvorak, 
calls  the  quartet  in  F  major,  -'often 


Mendelssohn  'does  not 
show  to  advantage  in  his 
string  quartets,  but  the 
"most  terrible  example  of  miscalculated 
chamber  music"  that  Mr.  Dunhlil  has 
ever  encountered  is  a  "sensational  and 
melodramatic"  quartet  by  Gretchanin- 
off. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  the 
author   speaking    respectfully  of 
b<.resome  Heinrich  von  Herzosenber?!. 

There  is  mention  of  a  septet  for 
strings  alone  by  H.  Molbe,  a  name  un- 
known to  even  the  majority  of  musi- 
cians. 

"Whereas  the  violin  has  stayed  pre- 
cisely as  it  was,  the  piano  has  become 
so  powerful  an  instrument  that  its  use 
In  conjunction  with  a  single  string  has 
become  a  far  more  difficult  matter  to 
cope  with  than  many  modern  com- 
posers, even  great  masters,  have  fully 
realized."  ,   .  1 

The  sonatas  of  G.  Faure.  victor 
Vreuls.  Lekeu  and  others  are  not  "mas- 
terpieces of  construction  like  the  -.vorks 
of  Beethoven  or  Brahms,  but  they  show 
that  a  certain  picturesque  rhapsodical 
freedom,  as  it  both  playe.s  were  sym- 
pathetically extemporizine:  together,  is 
not  wholly  incompatible  with  chamber 
music  In  sonata  form."  This  dictum  is 
very  Englisii. 

"The  danger  is  that  composers,  accus- 
toming themselves  to  the  idea  that  ex- 
ceptional instrumentalists  are  able  to 
play  anything  that  is  demanded  ot  them, 
however  unsuitable  it  may  be,  may  lose 
sight  of  the  real  native  characteristics 
of  each  instrument  and  write  in  a  simi- 
lar style  for  all." 


Wind  ^"        chapter  concernin 

,  ,  wind  instruments  the  au- 1 
Eusemble  ^^^^  ^^^^^  modern  uses  of 
Music.  the  flute  undreamed  of  by 
the  ancients.  He  confesses  that  he  soon| 
grows  weary  of  the  reedy  oboe  tone. 
Discussing  the  clarinet,  he  doubts, 
whether  Brahms's  sonatas  for  that  in- 
strument and  the  piano  will  ever  bc| 
heard  again  in  their  full  beauty,  because! 
Muehfeld,  the  clarinetist,  is  dead.  He, 
think  Saint-Saens  made  a  mistake  in| 
using  a  trumpet  in  his  sextet,  and  the 
music  itself  is  "somewhat  blatant.'' 
Mozart  wrote  "incredibly  difficult"  pas- 
sages for  the  horn  in  a  quintet  in 
flat.  True,  but  he  wrote  this  quintet  for* 
an  extraordinary  horn  player. 

"It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  says  Mr. 
Dunhlil,  "that  wind  ensemble  music  is 
out  of  fashion.  If  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  program  consisting  entirely  of 
wind  music  engenders  a  certain  feeling 
ot  monotony,  the  unwonted  neglect  by 
chamber  concerts  of 


■  calls  the  quartet  in  F  major,  "often  ,f' ^^^'^j  is  beautlfur  is  to  be  deplored, 
scribed,  even_ on  concert_  programs,  as  I  m'^ch^tj^^    ^^^^  ^^^.^  different, 

and  some  of  us  may  recall  how,  in  his 
quaint  chronicles,  Samuel  Pepys  testi- 
fies to  the  delights  of  the  sweet  ••wihC 
musick'  which  he  heard  at  a  perform- 
ance of  'The  Virgin  Martyr.'  "It  ravj 
ished  me,'  ne  wrote,  'and  did  wrap  ul 
my  soul  .  .  it  made  me  really  sick| 
just  as  I  had  formerly  been  when  ii', 
love  witli  my  wife.'  " 


"he  Nigger  Quartet'  "—never  in  thl»| 
funtry,  Mr.  Dunhlil— "one  of  the  most 
.ccessful  chamber   works   of  modern 
davg."    Smeta;ia's  "Aus  melnem  Leben" 
I  quartet,    with    its    striking    effects,  is 
avowedlv   an    experiment   in  dramatic 
!  program  music,  and  Mr.  Dunhlil  is  so 
kind  as  to  find  in  It  "some  refreshing 
instances  of  novel  invention,  the  struo- 
j'e  being  quite  legitimate,  and  the  feel- 
g  not  at  all  orchestral." 
!n  Borodin's  first  quartet  there  are  fine 
camples  of  "the   great  sonority  and 
issionate  sw^eep  of  sound  that  a  fine 
aftsman    can    obtain    from  slender 
eans."    Pages  In  Ravel's  quartet  have 
■'r^.t  precious  quality  known  as  'at- 
ere.'  though  the  whole  quartet  is 


si  J  ,         ,,  ,      ,,  , ,  .  1 

llozo's  opjra,  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  will  be  performed 
at  Covent  Garden  next  fall.  The  min- 
ister of  fine  arts  In  France  In  agree- 
ment with  the  directors  of  the  Paris 
Opoin  has  authorized  Mr.  Uoze  to  pro- 
duce his  opera  In  Paris  next  May. 

Mr.  Krnest  Schelling.  the  pianist,  will 
begin  a  tour  In  South  .Mnerlca  next 
February.  Starting  in  Central  America, 
ho  will  go  down  the  west  coast  to  Chill, 
then  cross  the  Andes  to  lJuenos  Ayres 
and  end  the  tour  In  Hrazll  by  July. 

The  Australasian  tour  of  Mme.  Clara 
Butt  and  her  husband.  Mr.  Humford, 
will  last  till  Dec.  IS.  it  began  on  May 
n,  when  Melbourne's  new  concert  hall, 
the  Auditorium,  which  holds  24U0  peo- 
ple,  was  lnau,s!urated. 

The  Halle  Concert  Society  of  Man- 
chester. England,  hud  a  deficit  of  £737 
last  season.  Of  this  deficit  £542  was  on 
account  of  extra  rehearsals. 

Mme.  Alno  Ackte,  the  Finnish  prima 
donna,  who  made  only  a  .flight  impres- 
sion here  when  she  sang  w-ith  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Compun.v,  has  offered 
a  prize  in  Helslngfors  for  an  opera  with 
a  l-"innlsh  libretto. 

Mme.  Suzanne  Despres  wishes  to  play 
Hamlet.     She  thinks   that  her  prede- 
cessors,   Mme.    Bernhardt    and  Mme. 
lie,   Adeline   Dudley,   were   too  effeminate. 
:he;  she  therefore  proposes  to  wear  a  beard. 
Mr.  Charles  Dawbarn  has  this  to  say 
about  M.  (Jeorges  Feydeau,  best  known 
in  this  country  as  the  author  of  "La, 
Dame  chez  Maxim."    He  has  just  been 
made  an  ofllcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
"This  prince  of  laughter  deserves  hlS| 
decoration,   if  only  for  having  chased; 
away  the  'black  butterflies'  from  count- 
less of  his  countrymen. 

"He  is  certainly  the  most  comic  French 
author  since  Labiche.  He  is  peculiar- 
ly French,  and  even  Gaulois,  going  back, 
into  the  roots  of  native  humor,  and  /eti 
sufficiently  univer&al.  Some  of  his, 
plays  are  obviously  for  Latin  consump- 
tion, but  they  are  never  decadent  or 
cynical.  They  are  addressed  to  the' 
average  comprehension  and  the  aver-j 
age  taste.  Hence  their  success.  Hav- 
iKg  triumphed  in  the  hardest  of_  all, 
dramatic  forms,  the  vaudeville,  '  M.] 
Feydeau  would  undoubtedly  do  well  in 
comedy.  Underneath  his  broad  fun  andl 
irresistible  situations  is  a  thorough  un-l 
derstanding  of  character.  Though  he  I 
exaggerates  wilfully,  the  truth  is  there, 
and  that  gives  power  and  vitality  to  hi.s 
amusing  creations.  They  are  not  mere  I 
absurdities  schemed  out  of  nothing,  liut 
living  sketches  as  seen  througn  the 
comic  lenses  of  an  arch-humorist." 
,  Mr.  Dawbarn  also  speaks  of  the 
I  tragedy  and  comedy  competitions  for 
the  Paris  Conservatory  prizes.  "A  wel- 
come change  has  been  made  this  yerlr. 
The  living  author  has  been  replaced 
by  the  dead  master.  In  consequence, 
the  pupil  can  no  longer  subtly  flatter 
the  jury  by  playing  their  works.  O 
Machlavelic  youth!  The  selections  have 
be.^n  taken  Ivoni  Sophocl,-s  and  Shake- 
speare, Racine,  Corneille  and  Victor 
Hugo  for  the  tragedy,  and  from  Mollere, 
Marciaux.  Beaumarchais,  Musset, 
George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Vlgny,  Dumns 
fils,  Meilhae  and  Halevy  for  the  com- 
edy." 

Mme.  Antoinette  Sl:erling  might  have 
sympathized  with  tlic  little  boy  in  Chi- 
cago, who.  we  learn  from  a  passage  in 
"Thoughts  and  Afterthoughts,"  struck 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  for  belonging  to  thd 
nation  guilty  of  "upsettina;  the  tea.'' 
According  to  the  memoir  published 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
the  famous  singer  "in  childhood  imbibed 
anti-British  prejudices.  Her  patriotic 
sympathies  were  so  stirred  by  the  story 
of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  cargoes  in 
Boston  harbor  that  she  resolved  never 
to  drink  tea,  and  kept  the  resolution  all 
her  life."-Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree's  book,  "Thoughts 
and  Afterthoughts,"  has  just  been  nub- 
lishcd  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  London.  We 
shall  speak  of  it  next  week.  | 
Felix  Weingartner  and  his  wife  are! 
at  their  villa  at  St.  Sulpice.  Switzer-^ 
land,  where  he  is  completing  his  opera. 


Future  of 
Chamber 
Music. 


In  his  final  chapter  Mr' 
Dunhill  concludes  that 
underlying  seriousness 
disposition    is    almost  ani 


'Cain  and  Abel. 

Plays 
and 


essential   to  the  composer   who  would 
,   ,  — ,  ,=   write  chamber  music.    If  there  Ib  an 

.-re.'  though  the  ^h^'e  „hlbltlon  of  actual  levity  or  frivolity, 

red.  as  m  so  many  modern Frencji  ex^  „3t^„g„   ^.^o   come   in   the  right 

frame  of  mind  will  suffer  mentally.  Any 
Indulgence  In  affectation,  and  any  in- 
sincerity are  at  once  detected  in  this 
music  and  "Instinctively  condemned."  If 


.  by  the  Irritating  mannerism 
which  takes  the  form  of  Insisting  on  the 
repetition  of  each  phrase  rather  than  its 
continuity.  •  •  •  To  those  who  woiild 
prefer  their  music  to  be  a  reflection  of 
shadows  rather  than  substance,  a  pale 
symbol  rather  than  a  bold  actuality, 
the  study  of  this  quartet  wlU  be  most 


The  performance  of  "Ev- 
eryman" as  a  part  of  the 
service  at  the  Ethical ; 
Players,  church,  Bayswater,  on  July  ' 
6.  was  probably  the  first  performance  of  ' 
a  play  in  an  English  church  for  the  last 
300  years.  The  Religious  Drama  Society, 
under  whose  auspices  Mr.  William  Poel 
produced  "Everyman,"  has  for  its  pol- 
icy "to  renew  the  union  between  the 


music  and  "Instinctively  condemned.  If  j  (j^ama  and  religion,  for  the  education  of 
a  composer  of  a  quartet  feels  that  hlsi  ^j^^  people,  which  existed  in  Greei^e  and 
four  strings  cannot  give  the  "same  vivid,  middle  ages." 


Of  tms  quariei  wiu  ue  u.u=v  impression  Of  tangible  things"  that  the 

•aluable    for  It  Is  very  beautiful  and  full  orchestra  can  be  made  to  convey,  he 

ve!^' finishes,  and  Twelded  totretherl  should  "transfer  his  energies  to  a  more 

■xlth  a  most  subtle  and  delicate  touch."  expansive  region.  i^'^'^,  ^e 

Examples  of  fine  writing  from  Cesar  does  not  wish  to  be  classed  as  a  re   _   

Fra^k  are  Jlven     We  learn  that  his  actionary.    He  admits  the    mposs.billty      ,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was 

c.uirlTt  ?s  "flmost  unknown"  In  Eng-  of    any    composer    beginning    exactly  .^j^^^^ed  not  long  ago.     "The  militant 

;LTd."  over  TeTUZ  are  given  to  his  where^the  comp^^^^^^^^  T'^Vsl       '    - —'^^ 


in  the  middle  ages. 

Strlndberg's  drama,  "NachDamaskus, 
will  be  produced  at  Berlin  early  next 
season,  and  "Peer  Gynt"  will  be  seen 
there  in  a  cinema  theatre. 
"DIgamma,"  who  visits  music  halls  as 


.  loHn  sonata,  and  there  is  this  remark 
"For  good  or  )U  the  Influence  of  Cesar 
Franck  has  been  productive  of  energetic 
results,  with  the  consequence  that  most 
of  the  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  of 
the  present  day  are  no  pale  reflections 
of  those  of  pajit  generations,  but  works 
charged  with  a  new  kind  of  gensitlvenesa 
and  alive  with  reckless  Impetuosity." 
There  are  examples  also  from  the  superb 
piano  quintet,  to  us  one  of  the  great 
v.'orks  In  music. 

What  win  Mr.  Finck  say  to  the 
stricture?  cr  Or:'  -''  "n^'.eg  was  a  com- 
^>oser  01"  r  ^  and  strongly 


It  is  equally  impossible  to  return  abso- 
lutely to  earlier  methods.  And  the  seri- 
ous Mr.  Dunhill  advises  the  composer 
to  live  in  his  own  age  and  find  for  him- 
-elf  the  beauty  and  the  worth  that 
survive.  "If  he  is  left  far  behind,  or 
lo.Ht  in  the  turmoil  that  surrounds  him, 
he  may  yet  feel  that  he  has  contributed 
hi.-i  small  quota  to  the  general  movement 
foi-ward,  and,  still  undaunted,  include 
amongst  his  prayers  those  fine  words  of 
Ldmund  Gosse : 

May  I  in  patience  InlirdtP 
Attend  --he  beauty  that  n-.uat  b«, 
^nd    though  it  s'.ay.s  me,  welcome  it. 


  long  ago 

suffragettes  are  decidedly  off  color  in  the 
halls  just  now.  At  the  Tivoli  just  now 
Radford  and  Valentine  exhibit  nightly, 
in  the  course  of  their  entertainment,  a 
monstrous  portrait  of  a  female,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  the  words:  'Mrs. 
Pankhurst.'  It  is  about  as  much  like 
Mrs  Pankhurst  as  an  elephant  Is  like,  a 
gazelle;  vet  when  I  saw  it,  the  audience 
received- it  with  a  peal  of  laughter.  Not 
a  hiss!  Not  a  sound  of  rebuke  for  so 
coarse  a  pleasantry  at  the  expense  of  a 
lady  of  whom  we  have  lately  heard  the 
harrowing  news  that,  in  consequence  ot 
her  refusal  to  eat  food  in  prison,  her 
hair  has  turned  white  in  three  days. 
iSlx  m«ntt»  asa.l  doubt  if  Itjyould  have 


ftsa  I  d( 

ill 


been  po>-.->i".i 
Which  things  are  a 

In  his  revival  ot 
Morbert  Tree  shorten.',!  vli,  ani,  i  inii> 
«  single  scene  that  played  for  about  five 
minutes.  A  few  years  ago  Sir  LdwarO 
Clarke  wrote  to  the  London  rimes  ln| 
support  of  the  theory  that  practlcallyl 
the  wliole  of  lliis  act  was  not  written  by 
Shakespeare.  „  n 

Mr.  Walbrook  writes  in  the  Pall  MaU 
Gazette:    "In  connection  with  the  Stage 
Society's    production    of    Mr.  .  George 
Moore's  new  play,   'Elizabeth  Cooper, 
there  was  a  very  interesting  interview 
with  the  author  in  the  Observer  yester- 
day,   one  of  the  things  Mr.  Moore  said 
was  'The  Stage  Society  has  been  work- 
ing now  for  about  U  years,  and  without 
It  there  would   have  been  no  literarj| 
,  plays.'    WMth  all  grateful  and  hearty 
!  acknowledgment     of     the     work  ths 
'  Stage  Society  has  done,  however,  on« 
may   mention    that   the   most  literary 
play  of  our  time  was  produced  before 
the  Stage  Society  came  into  existenoe-j 
■The    Importance    of    Being  Earnest. 
Further,    could    even    Mr.    Moore  deny 
such  pieces  as  Mr.  McEvov's  'All  That 
Matters  "  Mr.  Besier's  'Lady  Patricia,' 
Mr.  Sut'ro's  'John  Glaydes  Honor,'  the 
first  three  acts  of  'The  Great  Adven- 
ture'   and   Mr.    Mansfieldls   'Nan,'  the 
qualities  of  literature,  so  far  as  they 
can   reasonaVily   be   demanded   on  the 
stage— namely,    good   writing   and  con- 
struction,   well-drawn    characters,  and 
true  humanity?    Where  the  Stage  So- 
ciety lias  'come  in,'  as  they  say,  has 
been  in  its  ahility,  as  a  private  society, 
to  dodge  the  censorship,  and  so  give  its; 
subscribeis     many     earnest  dramatic 
works  which  might  otherwise  not  have 
oliVained  a  heariii-j.     Another  valuable; 
part  of  Its  work  hti  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  translations  of  many  important 
foreign    plays   which    otherwise  might: 
never  have   been  presented  in  English 
to  a  London  audience.   The  most  potent 
friends  of   the  literary  drama  in  the 
United    Kingdom    during    the   past  14 
years    have    been.    I    should    say.  the 
Abbey   Theatre,  Mr.   Granville  Barker 
an?  Miss  Horniman." 

Hannah  Cowley's  old  comedy,  "The 
Belle's  Stratagem."  was  revived  in  Lon- 
don July  S  for  «  charllable  purpose. 
It  may  be  leinembered  that  Letitla's 
stratagem  is  this:  She  first  estranges 
Doricourt  by  pretending  to  be  a  gawky 
country  girl  and  then  wins  his  hearl; 
at  a  masquerade  so  that  he  feigns  mad- 
ness in  order  to  be  released  from  hid 
engagement  and  marry  the  beautiful 
I  unknown.  "It  Is  an  actor's  play,  fuU 
of  situations  and  btisiness,  and  with  | 
'a  good  deal  of  characterization,  but 
yesterday  It  served  to  show  how  few 
of  the  modern  actors  can  come  sut- , 
cessfully  through  the  ordeal  of  deliver- 
ing the  long  flowery  speeches  and  the 
wearing  of  powder  and  patches.  rne 
"xqulsTte  sensibility  of  the  period: 
against  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  strenu- 
ously Inveighed  has  a  quaint  Interest 
of  his  own,  and  though  no  one  now 
talks  of  the  'felicity'  of  his  feelings, 
we  can  listen  with  a  gentle  amusement 
and  Interest."  ,  .    ,  „,„„b. 

The  Bra,  the  London  theatrical  week- 
ly Journal,   was   published    on  -July 
for  a  penny.    It  was  first  produced  on, 
Sept.  30,  1837,  and  appeared  every  Sat-, 
urday  for  sixpence.   Mr.  Frank  Desprez 
who  has  been  the  editor         "early  40^ 
years,  will  continue  to  hold  that  office 
■•loie,"  a  one-act  tragedy  In  verse  b>, 
Stephen  Phillips   (Cosmopolls    London  , 
Julv  11),  tells  the  story  of  Pellas,  an, 
erderly  Corinthian  warrior.    He  consults, 
the  gods  before  he  goes  to  war  against 
the  Invading  Spartans  an.l  is  told  that 
he  wiU  be  triumphant,  but  on  his  return, 
he  must  kiU  the  first  being  that^come. 
from  his  house  to  meet  him.  Return 
ing   victorious,    he   Is   greeted   by  his 
daughter,  the  beautiful  lole,  betrothed 

fo^aomedon.  ^^"-^^^'^^^^^'.^[jT'fi*^ 
,t«v  her  and  Laomedon,  having  dtnea 
?hf  gods',  kUls  himself  with  his  sword^ 
Thus  there  is  a  version  of  the  story  of 
Jephthah  and  his  daughter  who  came 
oufto  meet  him  with  timnrels  and  rith 

'^''-rhrirish  Players  were  seen  in  Lon- 
don July  IC  in  an  eastern  PlaV. 
Post  Office,"  by  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
whose  volume  of  poems  recently  pub- 
lished has  been  warmly  praised.  'There 
are  two  acts.    In  the  first.  Amal  the 
sick  adopted  child  of  Madhav.  sits  on 
?he   ledge   of   a  window   In  MadhaVs 
house     He  reminds  Sudha.  the  flower 
girl,  of  some  late  morning  star.     i  ne 
bov  tells  his  father  ot  his  desire  to  go 
bevond    the    hills.    .The    dairyman  la, 
taught  by  him  how  to  oe  happy.  Mhe 
watchman's  gong  tells  the  people  that 
time  goes  on  forever.     The  Headman 
comes  and  the  sick  boy  hears  ot  the 
postoffice  through  which  the  King  s-enaa 
his  letters.    "How  splendid  it  would 
to  have  a  letter  from  the  King!  in 
,  the  second  act  the  boy  is  lying  on  a 
couch,  and  his  face  is  paler.    The  holj, 
Fakir  tells  him  of  a  wondrously  beau-- 
'  tlful  land.    The  boy  listens  and  asks  if 
'  th-  King  has  sent  him  a  letter  from  hla 
postoffice.     He    wants    :t    before  the 
room  melts  away,  for  his  »yes  are  grow-i 
Ing  dim.     The  gong  sounds.     A  letter, 
I  has  come,  and  the  herald  says  that  the, 
I  King  himself  will  come  that  night  and 
now-  he  sends  his  chief  physician.    "^^  m 
iyou    feel   well   enough,"    the  physician 
1  asks,  "to  leave  your  bed  for  the  K"^-; 
when  he  comes  in  the  second  watch? 
'  The  bov  savs  he  will.    He  will  then  ask 
him  to  make  him  his  postman,  that  he, 
j  mav  wander  far  and  wide.     He  falis^ 
{asleep.    When  will  he  awake?  "DirectU": 
,  th-)  King  comes  and  calls  for  him." 

"A    Conversation    at    the   Styx,"  byi 
James  L.  Dale,  and  "Alys  the  Fayre. 
by  Robert  Bison,  were  produced  at  the, 
Little   Theatre,   London,   July  H-  The 
first,  in  which  Charon,  K'-  -  " 


with  »  ■  ■  "  talks  wtn  c 
saint  an.,  i-^  a  satire  on 

the  ways  a  ul  t..«  v.-.-i-ns  of  the  world. 
The  saint  killed  the  lord  chief  justice 
for  making  a  joke  while  passing  a 
death  sentence;  the  scoundrel  shot  nls 
commanding  officer  because  he  stank  of 
onions.  Charon  tells  them  that  the 
'guVnor  '  prefers  sins  of  commission  to 
Ithe  ''shrinking  omissions  of  tepid  re- 
Ispcctabllity  and  negative  virtue,"  and 
ithcy  go  on  to  a  better  state.  The  other 
plav  is  the  story  of  two  women:  Lady 
Alys.  a  wanton  wife,  whose  husband  has 
been  in  Palestine  for  three  years,  and 
;a  handmaid  who  is  secretly  in  love  with 
her  master.  The  Crusader  returns  as 
his  wife's  lover  departs,  but  he  is  taken 
with  the  plague.  The  wife  runs  away, 
for  she  fears  Infection;  the  handmaiden 
soothes  him  in  death. 


pera 
and 
Concert. 


Opera  Mr.  Rene  Brancour,  who 

writes  about  concerts  In 
Paris  for  the  Menestrel, 
did  not  care  for  "Appz,- 
lachia,"  a  symphonic  poem  by  Fred- 
erick Dellus.  "There  is  the  'song  of  the 
old  slave.'  who  pours  out  his  reminis- 
cences. But  as  this  old  slave  Is  very 
old,  and  as  he  has  seen  and  heard  much, 
perhaps  he  abuses  our  patience.  He 
often  repeats  himself,  fearing  lest  we 
j  have  not  fully  understood  him.  And  we  ■ 
I  should  ha^  e  glad-ly  gone  on  the  terrace  ' 
I  to  smoke  tl)e  pipe  of  peace  In  honor  of 
Gitche  Manlto,  the  Master  of  Life,  but 
the  old  slave  naturally  had  no  sense  of 
liberty  and  freed  us  only  after  a  long 
stretch  of  time."  Mr.  Brancour  was 
not  much  happier  when  he  ^eard  the 
introduction  to  the  second  scene  of  I. 
Strawln.sky's  "Coronation  of  Spring." 
"At  a  signal  given  by  M.  Fried,  a  Ger- 
man and  an  experienced  conductor,  all 
the  musicians  improvl»e<l  without  the 
slightest  attention  to  tonality,  expre-s- 
,.«iVeness  or  rhythm.  At  the  end  of  10 
minutes,  thinking  the  jcke  long  enough, 
they  bcramc  silent." 

'    Tlie  next  Gloucester   (Ens.)  festival 
\.  ni  open  Seiit.  !l  with  the  old  stnnd-by 
niijah."       Salnt-Sacns's  new  oratorio, 
'  The  I'romi.sed  Land,"  will  be  performed 
I'on  Sept.  11  and- on  the  same  day  a  new 
Imotet,  "Eternal  Father,"  by  Sir  C.  V. 
'Stanford  will  be  performed, 
i    Four  new  songs  by  Miss  Ethel  Smyth 
Iwith    orchestral    accompaniment  were 
j8un;r  by  Herbert  Tieyncr  at  a  London 
ifivmphony  Orchestra  concert,  June  23. 
"Three  Moods  of  the  Sea."  verses  by 
Urthur  Svmons,  were  "Interesting."  but 
She  marching  tune  "On  the  Hoad"  made 
'the    best    Impres.Mion.       Mr.  SIglsmund 
'stojowskl    played    his    piano  conc.-rto. 
■"riic  concerto  is  melodious  and  skilfully 
'vrltten  but  we  failed  to  catch  any  new 
iiiite  of  e.xpresslon.     The  similarity  of 
r.ince  and  molodli-  outline  in  the  themes 
of  the  first  and  last  of  the  sections  tend 
to  monotony  of  Impression. " 

An  "elegy"  and  symphonic  poeni,  "1^ 
Nonne,"  by  A.  Wlichnegradskl,  were 
•ilayed  at  the  second  of  Mr.  Mlynarhkl's 
■oncerts  of  Slavonic  music  in  London. 
The    instrumentation    was   praised  for 
its  color,  "but  unfortunately  one  could 
detect  little   else   praiseworthy."  The 
'"elegy"    has    a    certain  'atmosphere" 
(Which  went   for  nothing,  as  the  form 
>va8  so  uncertain.""    The  Pall  Mall  G.i-  i 
(sette  critic  did  not  find  any  ""reasoned 
design""  In  this  music,  nor  any  strlk- 
\ng  Ideas  In  Ulmsky-Korsakoff's  over- 
ture  to   ""Pskovltlanka,""   but  KallnnI- 
icov's  symphony  In  G  minor  stood  out  | 
by  reason  of  real  expression  and  evi- 
dence of  constructive  power.     At  the  ^ 
fhlrd    of    these    concerts,    June    27,  a 
tymphonlc  poem.  "On  High  Tatra,'"  by 
the   Bohemian   Vltezslav   Novik,  fared 
hctter.  In  fact,   the  Pall   Mall  Gazette 
wHxed  enthusiastic  over  this  series  of 
musical    pictures    on    the    heights  of 
IXatni.      "The    gradual    spreading  of 
Imornlng  light  over  me  country  is  suc- 
iceeded    by    the    floating    up  of  da'k 
Iclouds.  culminating  In  a  thunderstorm, 
■which  then  subsides  to  the  calm  of  stin- 
st't  .ind  the  gradual  approach   of  the 
tninqulllity  of  night.    These  ideas  f.re 
liortrayed    In    an    exceedingly  skilful 
manner.      The    work    opens    In  the 
'method   of  Richard   Strauss  with  the 
enunciation  of  the  two  themes,  out  of 
which   the   whole   tone-poei/i    is    con-  ; 
structort."    The  scenes  are  depicted  by. 
.  remnrkably  varied  treatment  of  this| 
^iterl.al.    '"Throughout  there  Is  always! 
I  I  eserved  that    sense    of    'variety  in 
'lultv'    which    forms    allkn    the  great 
problem  and   the   summiim   bonuni  of 
rt."  The  Dallv  Teleeiaph  nooh-poohed 
Ills  music,   which  the   Pall   Mall  Ga- 
ite  characterized  as  masterly. 
Dohnany's  recently  published  sonata  ] 
for  violin  and  piano  (op.  21)  In  C  sharp  | 
minor  provoked  the  London  Times  into  | 
saying:     "In   invention  and  enterprise' 
the  sonata  Is  a  long  way  behind  cer-  > 
1  tain  of  Dohnanyl's  recent  works  and' 
the  strong  evidences  of  Brahms"s  In- 
fluence make  one  suspect  that  It  was 
written  some  time  before  It  was  pub- 
lished." 

Two  new  English  songs,  "Imagina- 
tion,"" by  Cyril  Rootham  and  "Sae 
'  ..irly,""  by  Nicholas  Gatty,  are  praised' 

V  the  London  Times,  as  are  "Autumn" 

>•   Dellus,   and  Cyril    Scotfs  "'Sleopr 

ong."" 

Mme.  Tvette  Gullbert  displayed  great 
lit  In  a  grotip  of  religious  songs  in 
London,  July  1,  "'The  words  and  music 
of  'Joseph  et  Marie  a  Bethleem'  are 
In  themselves  so  beautiful  and  offer 
.-.•ich  scope  to  the  artist  that  It  Is  not 
1.1  be  wondered  at  that  Mme.  Gullbert 
^oars  on  their  wings  to  lands  far  be- 
\ond  the  reach  of  ordinary  singers." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  played 
i.nnlel  G.  Mason's  violin  sonata  in  Lon- 
.  n  July  2.    The  Times,  for  which 
'  Is  the  Nev.        k  .  .n  i  .•.ii..,n(l- 


.,11  in...-..oi  matters. 
ih.;-  ponata,  !i.s  "clear  and  logliCKl  thoiulit. 
combined  with  pure  Instrumental  writ- 
ing" The  Daily  Telegraph  said  it  is  "a 
typically  transatlantic  composition.  ^The 
.  second  movement  contains  fin  expressive 
theme  enough,  but  of  the  kind  ■  one 
might  best  describe  as  'composite,"  it 
is  so  replete  with  reminiscent  phrases. 
.  and  its  working  out  so  much  a  reflec- 
tion of  better  things."  The  Times,  by 
Ithe  way,  said  there  were  suggestions  of 
Grieg  and  Brahms.  The  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  made  the  sad  mistake  of  at- 
tributing Mr.  Mason's  sonata  to  Mr. 
Mannes. 

"Don  Giovanni"  was  revived  at  Covent 
Garden,  July  10,  M.  Pvouard  of  the 
Monnaie,  Brussels,  took  the  part  of  the 
Don.  He  uses  his  fine  voice  well,  but 
the  impersonation  lacked  distinction. 
Miss  Destinn  was  a  superb  Donna  Anna. 
Elsa  Stralia  as  Donna  Elvira  displayed 
a  warm  and  sympathetic  voice  and  sang 
fre^y.  The  Zerlina  was  Mignon  Ne- 
vadX  who  sang  prettily.  Sometimes  one 
felt  ffiat  her  vivacious  manner  was  light 
in  not  quite  the  right  way.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  style  that  comes 
from  great  experience.  The  other  sing- 
ers were  Messrs.  McCormack,  Aquista- 
pace  and  Malatesta.  One  critic  com- 
plained because  the  original  ending  was 
omitted,  and  the  scene  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni's banquet  with  the  entrance  of  the 
statue  was  disfigured  by  the  disclosing^ 
of  the  churchyard  scene  and  "the  cheap 
theatricality  of  the  management."'  Mme.  ' 
Destinn  was  especially  praised  for  her 
art  of  Infusing  dramatjc  fervor  Into  lier 
phrasing  without  destroying  the  melodic 
lines. 

The   Russian   ballet,   "Le   Sacre  du 
Printemps,'"      music     by  Stravinsky 
(Dnirv  Lane,  London.  .Itily  11).  disap- 
pointed public  and  critics.  The  scenario. 
Illustrative  of  certain  rites  supposed  to 
be  performed  In  the  spring  by  a  prim- 
itive race  of  pre-hlstorlc  Russia,  was 
dull   and  grotesque.     ".Surely   we  are 
I  not  all  losing  our  senses  over  this  Rus- 
'  sian  craze?"    The  music  was  descrlbed- 
'as    cacophonous.     ""Stravinsky  makes 
remarkably    Ingenious    noises    and  It 
I  would  puzzle  the  most  experienced  or- 
I  chestrator  to  say  how  It  is  done."  But 
'  the  Manchester  Guardian  had  this  to 
say:  ".\  state  of  alarm  Is  not  the  best 
mood  In  which  to  listen  to  Stravlnsky"3 
music.    There  are  things  In  It  v.hlch 
at  a  first  hearing,  at  any  rate,  appear 
unnecessarily  ugly  and  wilfully  extrava- 
gant.   But  there  is  also  much  In  which 
whoever  has  followed  the  trend  of  mod- 
ern music  cannot  fall  to  recognize  not 
only  the  daring  Innovator,  but  the  ca- 
pable workman.    .Strauss  pulnts  in  the 
same  direction.    But  he  has  never  done 
It   as   well   as   Stravinsky.     Htrau.xs  is 
forgiven   becau.^e   he   Is   not  afraid  of 
using  old  means  as  well  as  new  ones. 
.Stravinsky  breaks  nway  entirely  from 
the  others,  but  the  new  In  him  Is  much 
more   finished   and    polished     than  In 
Strauss." 


leader  of  revolution,  and  spiked  to  the 
wall  with  a  dagger.  The  inmates  of  tho 
house  are  shot  through  the  open  witi-_^ 
dow  by  the  soldiers.  Cheerful  theme 
for  a  warm  evening." 

Kimsky-  Rlmsky-K  orsakofE'9 

Korsakoff's  ^-'""^  " 

"Ivan." 


originally  called  ""Psk..-vl- 
tianka'"  ("The  Maid  of 
Pskov""),  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  In  England  at  Drury  Lane,  July  8, 
with  great  success.  Chaliaplne  took  the 
part  of  Ivan,  and  his  impersonation, 
which  "held  the  audience  »spellbound,'" 
is  described  as  "splendidly  magnetic, 
Irvlngesque."  The  maid  of  Pskov  Is 
the  natural  daughter  of  Ivan.  AVhen 
he  learns  her  identity  he  Is  persuaded 
to  promise  full  amnesty  to  the  town  of 
Pskov,  but  In  the  mean  time  one 
Toucha,  Olga's  lover,  has  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  townsfolk  to  offer  resist- 
ance to  the  Tsar.    A  sudden  attack  is 

made  on   the  latter's  tent.    Ivan   had    ,,me  m  i.ue  v.u>tu  , 
promised    to    save    Toucha's    life,    but    1^0^™*  tjK.  gHeve 

when  Olga  runs  to  beg  him  to  desist  in   lUje  onlifeTiing  Planet  of  'Ci 

the  attack,  she  is  killed,  and  To  icha  • 
This  opera  was  Riin.sky- 


♦,  ■ 


sity  for  the  iiiveniion  of  melody  or  the 
employment  of  form;  a  few  phrases  and 
insistent  rhythms  and  the  latest  de- 
vices In  orchestral  coloring  are  all  that 
are  required.  There  are  few  composers 
who  can  do  this  sort  of  thing  really 
well.  Both  Stravinsky  and  Schinitt  ai 
master  hands,  the  Russian  musician  i" 
perhaps  the  stror.ger,  his  rhythms  seem 
more  alive;  but  the  Frenchman,  on 
the  other  liand,  is  more  intelligible  in 
his  phraseology.  Yet,  when  it  is  all  over 
the  hearer  has  received  a  few  acousti- 
cal sensations,  perliaps.  but  his  emo- 
tions are  untouched.  This  Is  why.  leav- 
ing  out  of  consideration  the  mise-cn- 


scene,  siieh  productions  seem  so  emptj 
and  so  insincere." 

It  thou  dost  ootoplain  that  there  shall  ho 
time  in  the  wliicb  tl>ou  sUalt  not  be,  wby  il.) 

.       •  .   !  t,\  i     t\-j-xY-n    nrdu    u  tin)I> 


not  as  oM  as  that  cnlifeTiing  Planet  of  Lini.- 
For  not  to  have  been  a  thousand  years  beforf 
tbls  moment  Is  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  n.'i 
to  be  a  tliousand  after  It. 

Past  and  Present. 

And  why  not  be  content  with,  these 
years  In  which  we  live?  Why  should 
one  wish  to  see  the  age  In  which  food 
win  be  in  the  shape  of  pills  and  forces 
now  vaguely  known  will  destroy  the 
little  remaining  privacy?  Will  there  then 
be  men  more  worth  the  knowing?  Flau- 
bert In  bursts  of  rhetoric  regretted  that 
he  had  not  gazed  at  Asia  from  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  or  walked 
In  the  Suburra  and  been  jostled  by  the 
tumultuous  Nero,  but  he  enjoyed  his 
Illttle  dinners  in  Paris  when  he  visited 
Ithe  citv  to  talk  with  Gautler,  Turgenleff, 
iDaudet  and  the  disconcerting  Zola. 
'  Perhaps  the  poet  exaggerated  when 
mere  >®  chanted: 
iction  ^here  was  never  any  more  Inception  than 
there  Is  now. 
Nor  any  more  youth  or  age  than  there  is 

Individual    emotions.     inus  m.^o  now,    „»-f.»Hnn 

operas  are  weak  In  construction  from  And 


is  also  slain 

Korsakoff's  first  work  for  the  stage 
(1S72),  but  he  revised  it  about  20  years 
later.  Mr.  Gatty  says  that  the  most 
striking  features  are  the  brilliant  in- 
strumentation and  the  happy  use  of 
melodies  that  have  a  folk-song  flavor. 
The  score  is  "sufficiently  free  from  the 
old  conventions  to  have  seemed  some- 
1  what  of  a  puzzle  to  opera  goers  40  years 
ago  before  Wagnerism  was  at  all  7/ide- 
ly  appreciated.  Today,  of  course,  one 
regards  things  differently,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  work  does  not  strike  so 
'reforming'  a  note  as  do  the  German 
master's  earlier  productions.  The  diffi- 
culty of  replacing  the  square  aria  with 
something  satisfactory  varies  naturaUy 
with  the  planning  of  the  libretta.  In 
'Ivan  le  Terrible.'  just  as  in  'Boris  Go- 
dounov"  and  "Khovantchina,"  the  diffi- 
culty is  In  part  avoided,  since  there 
are  few  situations  where  the 
depends  upon  the  dramatic  conflict  of 
Individual    emotions.     Thus    all  three 


than  there  is  now. 
But  let  us  remember  the  deeds  of 


Grand  Charles  Dawbarn, 

.  after  saying  that  Bern- 

Guignol  play.  -Le 

Shockers,  secret.""  succeeds  by 
technic;  that  the  drama- 
tist's skill  renders  moving  and  super- 
ficially Interesting  a  problem  that  Is  im- 
probable In  Its  presentation,  discusses 
the  new  program  at  the  Grand  Guignol: 
""The  new  program  at  the  Grand  Guis- 
nol  Is  stirring  enough— too  stirring  for 
some.  It  I  interpret  aright  the  pale  faces 
that  flee  towards  the  door  when  the  cur- 
tain falls  on  "'Les  Terres  Chaudes."  Very 
warm  countries  indeed!  But  notwith- 
.>;tanvling  Its  horror,  which  somehow  sug- 
Kests  crudity.  M.  Le  Normand's  pl.iy  Is 
bv  no  means  crude,  but  a  highly  sugges- 
tive study  Into  a  state  of  mind  caused 
hv  injustice. 

•'When  the  newcomer  in  the  tropical  i 
.•.tallon  asked  headquarters  for  a  bed.  It 
sent  a  child's  bed,  and  for  any  other 
stores,  prunes,  French  prunes,  always 
French  prunes.  The  joke  burnt  its  way 
Into  the  victim's  heart. and  left  the  scar 
of  hatred,  which  vented  Itself  whenever 
the  occasion  presented  Itself.  That  oc- 
casion was  provided  by  a  chief  who 
dabbled  In  the  slave  trade.  And  v.hat 
did  the  morbid  mind  of  the  functionary, 
still  suffering  from  his  wrongs,  suggest'.' 
The  chastisement  of  the  innocent  man. 
and  tills  was  done— with  tragic  conse- 
quences. 

"The  deputy  governor's  wife  trinpe/4 
away  in  her  white  dress,  with  her  box 
of  medicaments  under  her  arm,  to  heal 
the  wounds,  as  well  as  the  dignity,  of 
th-'  wrongfully  punished  man.  She  did 
not  return,  and  her  husband,  who  only 
vaguely  suspected  her  mission,  grew 
anxious.  As  he  discussed  the  matter 
with  his  superior,  a  head — dreadful  and 
grinning  trophy  of  vengeance — wasflung 
'  Into  the  bungalow.  To  the  distracted 
young  husband  the  chief,  only  a  mo- 
mont  before,  had  declared  that  danger 
flay  in  any  pity  or  mitigation  of  punl.sh- 
ment  to  the  native.  His  scornful  words 
had  come  cynically  true. 

"Nor  has  another  of  the  little  plays 
any  gayer  a  "motif."  It  represents  the 
Interior  of  a  house  in  Russia.  Women 
are  there.  'Why  don"t  you  dance  and 
sing?'  shouts;  brutally,  the  proprietor, 
'and  attract  the  world."  Whilst  they 
make  feeble  efforts  In  this  direction, 
firing  in  the  street  constitutes  a  sinister 
background  to  the  mechanical  orgawteat 
the  tambourine. 

"A  priest  enters  covered  with  blooav 
He  craves  for  shelter.  The  proprietor, 
with  an  oath,  refuses.  But  one  of  tn« 
unfortunates,  her  brain  turned  by  re- 
ligious mania,  hides  the  "pope.  And  for 
I  him  the  .soldiers  come  and  search  tne 
I  house.  She  tells.  In  her  demented  w^y, 
h.^w  the  Lord  has  appeared  to  her.  me 


U|^^*»ci      ™»  ^       ■•  —    

this   point    of   view,    although   as  the 

story  goes,  'Ivan'  has  a  much  ;nore  rsui  ic  T"."" :  ,u™ 
sustained  plot,  a  stronger  and  clearer  contemporaries  and  rejoice  in  them, 
thread  to  hold  the  whole  together.  •  • 
•  The  most  humanly  Interesting  mo-  A  Stoical  Hungarian, 
ments  in  the  opera  are  the  two  me,-tlngs  j^^^j.  praise  famous  men  "  is 
between  Olga  and  the  Tsar.  The  first  ^^^^  golden  thought  of  the  day.  but  r.ien 
of  these,  where  she  brings  him  wine  generation.  In  London  they 
«nd  where  he  recognizes  tne  likeness  to  ^^^  debating  over  the  question:  "What 
her  mother  Is  very  attractive,  and  the  hottest  of  all  summer  sounds?" 
second  has  a  psychological  appeal  which  ..^^  ^  ^^^^  ^g  ^le  called  "fussy"  who, 
Is  cut  short  In  dramatic  fashion  by  the  .^j^^^  i^dy  Is  leaving  the  drawing 
sounds  of  Toucha's  attack.  In  leading  ^^^^  ^.j^^g  g^gg  forward  to  open 
up  to  these  situations  there  Is  much  ^gor  for  her;  or  at  dinner  passes  tlu 
that  Is  fascinating,  but  hardly  jym-  ^^^^  mustard  to  her  when  he  sees 
pathetic  from  want  of  clarity  of  pur-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^g^y^^  either  of  thest 
pose.  One  whole  scene  devoted  to  the  .ondlments?""  "A  travelled  woman' 
{arrival  of  the  Tsar  has  no  dramatic  ^^^.^gg  -Yes""  to  the  Dally  Mail  and  says 
lvalue,  and  depends  upon  the  Ingenious  ^^^^  paying  such  "attentions'"  to  wo- 
Imuslcal  climax  for  Its  effect.  The  love  ^^^^  treating  them  as  though  they 
duet  between  Olga  and  Toucha  In  the  ^^.^^^  "imbeciles  or  playthings.""  Let  us 
Iflrst  scene  Is  too  brief  »o  make  much  j.^^j^g^  consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Insash 
'.impression.  In  the  second  scene  there  jij^^^,  who  at  the  age  of  82,  died  re- 
Is  a  characteristic  treatment  of  the  ^^^^^^^  Boldogashtchlonfal,  Hungary, 
chorus  with  the  appeal  of  the  old  P"b°"  j^g  never  been  sick  a  day,  but  on 
to  receive  the  Tsar  peacably.  hut  ^j^^  morning  of  his  death  he  Informed 
Toucha's   contrary   plan   of   resistaiic*  j^.^  family  that  a  dream  had  warned 


I  UllCllu  3     v.v,i*nc.,      ^'•   -- 

offered  a  situation  which  the  coniOO«M 
failed  to  make  convincing.'" 


"La  Tragedle  d*  S*^ 
lome"  with  Florwil 
Schmltt"s  music 


his  family  that  a  dream  had  warned 
him  that"  he  should  leave  this  worU" 
before  nightfall.  Mr.  Manitz  settl. 
his  affairs  at  home,  ordered,  and  pai 
f<.i-.  a  coffin  at  the  carpenter"s,  saw  lli 
uncl'itaker,  gave  the  sacristan  the  I' 
for  ringing  bells  for  his  soul,  ami  nofi 


«»  Drurv  L&na.  "«'<1        prlesf.    Then  he  went  home 
formed  at  Drury  Lene,  ^^^^^^  cheerfully  with  his  children  a. 
disappointed     some     of  grandchildren  about   their  future. 


The 

Russian 
"Salome. 

the  critics  and  pleased  others.  The  noon,  without  other  warning  than  the 
nailv   Telegraph  found   nothing  horri-  dream,  he  fell  dead. 

fylng     The  scenario  was  thus  outlined  healthy  boys  wish  to  be  the  lord 

on  the  program:  ""The  scene  takes  place  of  an  Island,  with  a  cave,  bread  fruit 
after  the  execution  of  the  Baptist,  trees,  cocoanuts  and  shellfish  within 
whose  head  Is  placed  by  executioner*  reach:  also  a  goat  or  two.  Mr.  Drlllot, 
upon  a  column.  Salome  dances,  and  ^^j,  ^jg  ^ifo  and  five  children,  are  the 
with  her  a  train  of  slaves  intoxicated  goj^  inhabitants  of  Jethou,  one  of  the 
with  the  feasting  and  the  honor  of  the  channel  Islands.  He  Is  caretaker  of 
night.  Salome's  dance  Is  at  fir.st  fran-  ,y,g  igjand,  and  Is  paid  a  yearly  salar> , 
tic  and  Insane;  then  more  proud  and  ,5^^  ^l?  case  Is  that  of  Mr.  Bryan.  '  I 
sorrowful,  more  remote  and  ecstatic.  |,nostly  live  by  fishing  and  gardening," 
It  Is  the  expression  and  avowal  of  her  g^yg  Mr.  Drillot,  who  exacts  a  fee  from 
sensual  torment,  and  of  her  atonement  it<,urlst8  If  they  touch  land.  Mrs.  Drll- 
through  the  very  misery  of  her  unas-  teaches  her  children  In  "a  very  sys- 
suageable  desire."'  Mme.  Karsavina,  as  ,ten,atic"  way.  This  way  Is  not  de- 
the  protagonist,  is  thus  dtescribed:  scribed,  but  some  shameless  jester  might 
"With  blanched  face,  startling  in  Its  ^j^y .  ..fm  the  guy  that  put  the  drill  .n 
pallor   by    contrast   with   her   mop   of  drillot." 

.raven  hair,  she  presents  a  striking  ap-      ^  Parisian  woman  ran  up  a  bill  in 
parltlon  a  she  descends  a  steep  flight         y^^j.  amounting  to  $2750  for  dresses 
of  stairs  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  the  ^nd  furs.    Her  husband  was  sued.  He 
long  train  of  the  cloak  she  wears  com-  stated  that  his  flat  cost  him  $800  a 
Ipietely  covering  the  steps  after  she  has  yg^r,  therefore  credit  to  his  wife  for 
set   foot  to  the   ground.     Divested  of  jover    $2000    was    unreasonable.  The 
.this  wonderful  robe.  Salome  proceeds  to  'court  decided   that  a  married  woman 
'dance    in  "the    manner   described,   and  cannot  spend  In  dress  more  than  the 
very  remarkable  are  some  of  her  move-  amount  of  the  rent  paid  for  the  joint 
merits  and  attitudes;  now  sinuous,  now  Ivomg  of  husband  and  wife  without  lay- 
rigid,  at  one  moment  wild  in  their  aban-  ||^g  herself  open  to  a  charge  ot  extrava- 
,  don,   at   the  next  suggestive  of  utter  gance,  and  the  court  reduced  the  bill  to 
■phvsical  collapse.    •    •    •    For  the  rest  jgoo.     (There  Is  a  saying  that  the  rent 
there  is  nothing  very  striking  about  the  should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  In- 
productlon.""     The    critic    thought    M.  Icome.) 
Schmitt's    music    almost  conventional 


after  Stravinsky's 
trouchka." 


The  scene  now  opens  In  the  Court  of 
music     to     ""Pe-  Ichancery,  Jersey  City.   Vice  Chancellor 
Garrison  stated  there  that  the  utmost 


•ouchka.""  Garrison  stated  there  tnat  me  uurosi 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  the  whole  'extent  to  which  a  roan  could  be  asked  to 

Ir./.l.'inf    in    nimlitips    of    SUbtlCtV  .,...^»l.,t.^9    Viio    wifft    with  "'outer 


effect  lacking  in  qualities  of  subtlety 
and  strength,  not  to  say  charm.  "The 
thing  Is  preposterously  absurd,  childish, 
without  any  redeeming  feature,  save  th© 
exhibition  of  Mme.  Karsavina's  extra- 
ordinarily graceful  movements,  though 
these  hardly  expressed  what  the  pro- 
gram led  one  to  expect,  and  the  sound 
of  some  of  M.  Florlent  Schmitt's  music.'" 


CJVtC^lll.  ...v...         •  — 

go  In  supplying  his  wife  with  outer 
clotlilng"  was  as  follows:  Suit,  $20; 
coat,  $18;  pair  of  shoes,  $4;  one  pair  of 
corsets,  $1-  "It  Is  common,  the  court 
knows  for  women  to  spend  $75  or  $100 
for  a  'suit  with  which  to  go  to  bridge 
parties  and  cause  their  sisters  to  turn 
green  with  envy.  But  It  is  no  part  of 
'a  husband's  duty  to  provide  the  means 


of  some  of  M.  J<"lorieni  acnmiti.  s  musie.  husband"B  duty  10  proviae  me  nieao 
As  for  the  latter,  "little  ot  it  is  for  the  pj  causing  other  women  unhapplne.-> 
r^rr^.\T,arv  mii..5lc-lover  who  looks  to  tile  !•  *  •  T  hHVP  seen  women  in  $18  co:ii 


ordinary  music-lover  who  looks  to  the 
art  to  give  him  or  her  aesthetic  feelings 
of  pleasure.  This,  however,  docs  not 
appear  to  be  the  Intention  of  the  com- 

I  posers."'   (The  other  composer  Is  Strav-  p„upni  wim-n  «... 
Insky.)  "Uather  their  system  of  exprcs-  jflpur.^  most  engagingly 
sion  deals  In  sinuatlonal  jtiid  not  omo-  ||],_|^[  Includes  th 


•  •  •  I  ha.ve  seen  women  m  $18  co:ii 
which  looked  fine  on  them.    There  ifi 
a  married  man  in  the  world  who 
not  know  that  for  $1  corsets 
bought  which  will  set  off 


mixnti-lpltioe,   or    at    lenst  on  another  .\                               'i;ht'3  pci  fonn  im  a 

chidi     riiyalclans  have  Bhovm  that  this  .  alls  awalteii 

posillon  Induces  nlmbleness  of  thought  ihi,   >  conclusion. 

is  "ou<  and  flights  of  fancy.    Yet  the  attltuda  John  li.  llazsiariJ,  who  hasn't  tavoTcii 

iiress>-i  can  hardly  be  called  Judicial,  although  Boston  audiences  with  his  characterls- 

■Vhi  In  the  late  seventies  we  saw  In  Albany,  tic  monoloKue  for  two  years  or  more,  U 
<u  Hu<l.   N.  Y  .  a  Judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  cor   with  his  feel  on  the  bench  while  he 


md  «."lt-a-ilay: 
as  anil  well' away? 

•  t,i  us  hath  .v<-t  ^f("n  dealt, 

which  Jally  nifn  ^'  \  ■  'i''t. 


Taxi  Drivers. 

The  statement  Is  made  that  all  taxl- 
K  look  alike.  This  has  been  said 
numen  by  superficial  observers, 
uly  of  the  Cantonese  dolnff  busi- 
1  this  country.  Some  years  ago 
was  a  popular  ."iontf,  ".^.U  Coons 
Mike  to  Me."  Hut  the  remark 
taxi-drivers  Is  supposed  to  be 
d  on  close  observation:  these 
^.  we  are  told,  all  seem  to  act, 
.md  look  alike,  whereas  the  old 


was  listening  to  argrumenta  of  learned 
counsel.  Mr.  Plowden  perhaps  remem- 
bers this  passage  In  Plutarch's  essay 
on  Unseemly  and  Naughty  Bashful- 
ness:  "Neither  ought  ha  to  take  pleas- 
ure and  delight  when  he  shall  bo 
tickled  In  the  ear  with  praises  and  com- 
mendations; when  he  shall  hear  him- 
self called  gentle.  Jolly  and  courteous. 
Instead  of  grave,  magnanimous  and 
Just." 


A  Sad  Ending. 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

You  have  been  discussing  the  endings 
of  letters.  Let  me  add  one.  When  I 
was  a  clerk  at  Calcutta  a  Babu  wrote 
to  the  Education  Department  and  asked 
for  a  larger  salary  because  his  wife  was 
ed  cabmen  and  drivers  of  omnl-!  to  give  birth  to  another  child 
were  conspicuous  for  their  Indl-j  ended  his  letter:  "Your  damnable,  mis 

tv    Kach  had  his  nickname.    In  erable,     ."    I  am  glad  U 

I'there  wa.s  "Lons  Dick."  "Flashlsay  that  his  salary  was  raised 
•    "Whistlin?  Jaek 


He 

8- 

to 


•Dick  the 

Walt  Whitman  In  one  of  his 
ng  articles  concerning  life  In  the 
Vork  of  the  fifties  gives  the  ntck- 
-  of  some  of  the  Broadway  stage 
s.  A  Londoner  asked  some  time 
vhether  any  taxi-driver  had  ever 
iti  the  distinction  of  a  nickname, 
marked  at  the  same  time  that  a 
taxi-driver  is  as  rare  a  bird  as  "a 
y  cropped  fiddler  or  an  under- 
s  assistant  without  a  red  nose." 
1  r  Londoner,  mourning  the 
y"  of  past  years,  obser\"ed  that 
was  close  relationship  between 
■  and  passenger.  The  former  had 
to  philosophize.  He  had  the  op- 
nlty  of  knowlftg  men  and  manners, 
tyranny  of  the  mere  machine  has 
il  us  of  all  that.  Today  we  are 
n  by  a  demigod,  remote,  preoccu- 
\nd  inscrutable." 


Milton.  ADJECTIVES 


C.  CUHRT. 


Old  Broadway. 

The  slang  of  the  old  Broadway  stage- 
driver  is  not  known  to  compilers  of  dlc- 
I'nnaries.   What  is  the  meaning  of  "pet 


A  clergyman  criticized  Mayor  Gay- 
nor's  address  on  "Sunday  Observ- 
ince."  The  Mayor  answered:  "Your 
letter  has  rather  too  many  adjectives  1 
to  be  sincere."  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  answer  was  not  conclusive. 
It  reminds  one  of  tli6  answer  made 
by  a  Boston  railway  man  a  good 
many  years  ago.  He  had  received  a 
long  and  abusive  letter  concerning 
his  transportation  of  freight.  He 
wrote  in  reply:  "Dear  Sir:  I  observe 
that  you  spell  'which'  with  a  't'. 
Yours  truly." 

Mayor  Gaynor,  who  in  his  hours 
of  relaxation  reads  the  Discourses, 
Enchelridion  and  Fragments  of  Epic- 
tetus,  and  thus  learns  valuable  les- 
sons in  private  and  public  conduct. 


liack  this  week  with  a  brand  now  lln« 
of  stories,  many  of  which  he  tells  In 
the  darky  dialect  in  which  ho  Is  so  pro. 
flclent.  Franker  Wood  and  Bunoe  Wy(i« 
have  the  sketch  "Good  Night"  In  which 
are  shown  some  of  the  stage.s  of  a 'hot  el 
corridor  acquaintance.  Francis  YhIcj 
appears  in  a  sketch  that  Is  very  much 
upon  the  order  of  Julian  Kltynge's  old 
successes. 

The  earlier  numbers  upon  this  week's 
bill  are  particularly  good.  Gordon  and 
Rica  have  easily  one  of  the  most  darlna 
and  finished  bicycle  sketches  over  staged 
at  B.  F.  Keith's.  Mr.  Gordon  Is  an  ex- 
tremely proficient  rider  and  some  of  tin 
balancing  work  he  does  is  truly  mar- 
vellous. The  Cromwells,  in  which  a 
young  womjLn  has  the  centre  of  th« 
stage  all  the  time,  provide  a  Juggllns 
sketch  In  which  each  and  every  oii« 
of  the  feats  Is  performed  by  a  woman, 
Dorothy  Kenton,  the  girl  with  the  banjo, 
and  tlie  Six  Idanlaa,  German  women 
gymnasts  In  feats  of  strength  and  oi 
muscle,  complete  the  bill. 

The  drunkard  raveth  and  talketh  Idlyi 
when  he  Is  cup-shotten  at  the  board;  butj  '^^'igf  attraction  of  the  place 
the  prattler  and  man  of  many  words  doth 
It  always  and  In  every  place.  In  the  market' 
and  common  hall,  at  the  theatre.  In  the 
public  galleries  and  walklog  places,  by  dayl 
and  by  night. 


the  Bcusoued  arcli 

Warned  In  Time 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  mai.i 
wltl>  a  monocle,  the  monocular,  as  Bur-; 
ton  prefer.s  and  thus  confounds  Poly-! 
phemus  with  the  howling  swell,  ■wears 
the  glass  for  effect,  as  an  article  of 
dross  that  is  ornamental,  not  Indispen- 
sable The  first  person  to  do  this  was  a 
Dutch  dandy,  Jonkheer  Breele,  who  as- 
tonished the  diplomats  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  almost  100  years  ago.  We  arei 
now  informed  that  Dr.  Otto  Goldfleld, 
who  wished  to  enlist  In  the  army  of  this 
country,  was  rejected  by  the  local  ex- 
amining officer  at  Bt.  Louis  because  the 
use  of  a  monocle  had  caused  a  strain. 
Otherwise  he  Is  described  as  "Apollo- 
esque."  Many  years  ago  Dr.  Kltchlner, 
who  wrote  about  cookery,  horses  and 
carriages,  astronomy  and  spectacles,  also 
"The  Art  of  Invigorating  and  Prolong- 
ing Life"  and  "The  Pleasures  of  Making 
a  Wile."  said  In  his  "Economy  of  the 

Eyes  A  Single  Glass,  set  In  a  Smart 

Ring,  is  often  used  by  Trinket.'fanclers 
merely  for  Fashion's  Sakc>.  These  folks 
have  not  the  least  defect  '.n  their  Sight, 
and  are  not  aware  of  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  such  Irritation."  Here 
was  warning  In  lime;  but,  according  to 
report.  Dr.  Goldfield  was  at  home  In 
JMonle  Carlo,  and  a  library  is  not  the 


Unduly  Sensitive. 

Some  women  are  hard  to  please.  Mr. 
Lentz  was  dragged  into  court  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  fined  ^25,  because, 
admiring  a  girl  who  passed  him  in  the 
street,  he  cried  aloud  that  she  was 
"some  chicken."  Judge  Pugh  said  it 
was  an  Insult  to  call  any  girl  a  chicken 


writes  many  letters,  in  fact  he  Tias 
;."  "mean  stock"?    These  phrases  i^gg^  dubbed,  "The  Complete  Letter! 
;:cUoTrw,17™an°d'ercHb;;  writer."  Perhaps  his  epistles  do  not 
;  uneral  of  an  old  driver.  have  the  charm  of  Mme.  d«  Sevigne  s 

Thumb   extended,   finger   uplifted,   apron,   correspondence,  the  sparkle,  of  Lady 
cTorhe,.  ^ri^carS  chosen'''"*''*"  Mary    Wortley    Montagu's  letters. 
Bobs,   spotter,   starter,   hostler,   somebody   ^jjg  nialice  of  Horace  Walpole  or  the 

loaflng  on  you,  you  loafing  on  some-  t     j    /-.u         a  u   * 

body,  headway,  man  before  and  man    urbanity     of    Lord   Chesterfield,  yet 

Good  da^s  work,  bad  day's  work,  pet  stock,  they  are  generally  lucid,  incisive,  un- 

mean  stock.  flr«  out.  last  out.  turn-  mistakable.    His  remark  about  the 

To  thi^k' thaV  thfse''  are  so  much  and  so  abuse  of  adjectives  may  well  be  pon- 

nlgrh  to  other  drivers  and  he  there  (jg^ed  by  writers,  young  and  old.  "Was 

takes  no  Interest  In  them.   ;        „  ,  ,  ...  ...  ^  < 

  it  William  Cobbett,  that  master  of 

Wholesome  Companions.  sinevsT^  English,  who  said:    "When  a 

iie  tyranny  of  the  machine!"  But;  man  comes  to  his  adjectives  I  trem- 
machmery  does  not  necessarily  rob  a  ble  for  him"?    One  that  uses  adjec- 


With  Bow  and  Arrow. 

At  the  annual  archery  meeting  at  Lej 
Touquet,  France,  an  archer  shot  an  ar-j  „    „ 

row  459  yards  8  inches.  This  Is  called"  a)  Not  when  the^!^''"*^  '^Xd 
„  X..  J  anontaneous.    If  Mr.  Lentz  had  called! 

record  flight.  But  In  a  room  of  the  Royaj  ^  -broiler"  she  might  have  ob-: 

Toxophilltfi  Society  In^London  Is  a  small  jected,  unless  she  was  on  the  stag' 
Turkish  bow  with  which  Mahmoud  EfJ  The  phrase, 
fendl  In  1795  shot  an  arrow  480  yards 
Now  the  range  of  the  heavier  arrovJ 
used  by  the  English  In  their  wars  wa^ 
about  240  yards.  In  ballads  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John  shoot  a  mile,  and  the 
father  of  the  former  sends  an  arrow  twq 
"north  country  '  miles  and  an  inch.  W« 
have  forgotten  how  far  the  boresom^ 
fellow  in  "Ivanhoe"  could  shoot — th^ 
archer  that  was  always  saying:  "M>| 
granc^sire  drew  a  good  bow  at  Hast-i 
Ings."  Reading  the  report  of  the  meet-j 
Ing  at  Le  Touquet  we  remembere'd  th^ 
formation  of  an  archery  club  In 
little  village. 


man  of  his  Individuality,  nor  does  con- 
stant  association   with    horses  always 
preserve  It.   To  many  near  a  race  track 
;  Jockeys  look  alike.    There  are  phll- 
iihers    and    theorists.  Imaginative 
poetical   men   among  machinists; 


tlves  loosely  and  thinks  that  every  | 
noun  should  be  accompanied  by  ai 
descriptive  word  may  not  be  insin- 
cere, but  his  style  loses  force,  the 
adjective  often  lessens  the  strength 


there  are  machines,  as  the  lino-  of  the  noun,  the  diction  is  slovenly. 


that  are  companions;  they  stlmu- 
thought  and  are  never  boresome. 
■.vho  can  associate  daJly  with  a  huge 
m  engine  or  a  printing  press  wlth- 
being  the  nobler  for  it. 


Fine  Writing. 

They  that  have  much  to  do  with  ma- 

ery  should  express  themselves  coh-i 
y  when  they  write.   There  should  be 
vaste  of  energy:  there  should  be  no 
imlocutlon.    The  pile-driver  teaches 
:ci.-:ons.    Cooks,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
tempted  either  by  the  fire  or  the  soimd 
of  the  boiling  to  soar  in  speech.  There 
are  English  writers  on  cookery  as  flow- 
ery as  the  French  chef  in  "Pendennis," 
and  they  do  not  have  his  excuse.  There 
is  no   Blanche  Amory  to  praise  their 
(■kill.  The  author  of  "The  Cook's  Oracle" 
romplains  that  he  cannot  in  180  treatises 
find  a  recipe  that  approximates  to  an 
accurate  description  of  the  way  in  which 
'  '"f  a  la  mode  is  dressed  in  the  best 
''on  shops,  where  this  dish  is  a  spe- 
feature.  He  suspects  that  the  secret 
'  "the  thickening  the  gravy  of  beef 
■  has  been  very  slowly    stewed  and 
ring  It  with  bay  leaves  and  all- 
«•  ■'    To  confirm  his  view,  he  quotes 
following  passage  from  Tabella  Clbe- 
-  i:    "It  must  be  allowed  to  muse  gen- 
tly for  several  hours.  Inaccessible  to  the 
ambient  air  and  on  the  even  and  perse- 
'  -irg  heat  of  charcoal  in  the  furnace  or 
J.    After  having  lulled  Itself  in  Its 
exudations,  and  the  dissolution  of 
auxiliaries,  It  may  appear  at  table; 
a  powerful  claim  to  approbation."! 


It  is  said  that  Kinglake,  writing 
his  "Invasion  of  the  Crimea,"  left 
each  morning  blank  spaces  for  adjec-j 
fives.  He  then  rode  horseback  and 
thought  as  he  rode.  Returning,  he 
filled  the  spaces.  Yet  Kinglake's  styl^ 
is  prolix  and  often  sophomorlcally 
rhetorical.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  he  had  written  out  his  adjec- 

I  tives  in  the  first  draught  and  then 

I  done  heroic  surgery. 

Mayor  Gaynor  Is  right:  the  fewer 

I  adjectives  the  better,  and  each  ad- 

^  jective  should  be  illuminative,  the  in-, 
evitable  word.  Mr.  Seward  may  not 
have  appreciated  Lincoln's  speech  at 
Gettysburg,  although  he  did  not  pre 


Village  Archers 

As  boys  we  were  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  bows  and  arrows  made  by  real 
Uvo  Indians  brought  by  fond  and  Im- 
prudent parents  from  Saratoga  Springs. 
With  a  little  practice  we  succeeded  In 
knocking  over  a  l^en  and  breaking  a 
pane  of  a  sitting-room  window.  Heed- 
ing the  example  of  the  poet,  we  also 
shot  arrows  In  the  air  and  were  reck- 
less In  the  matter  of  their  coming  down. 
As  a  window  shatter^r,  the  arrow  soon 
gave  way  to  the  rubber  sling  and  buck- 
shot. There  are  pleasant  sounds  in  this 
world;  the  crowg  on  a  far  off  marsh, 
the  plaintive  notes  of  the  song-sparrow, 
the  wind  through  pines,  contralto  tones, 
the  mellow  gurgle  of  an  emptying  bot- 
tle, a  mother's  lullaby;  buty  to  a  boy 
there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than 
the  crash  of  glass  in  street  lamp 
school  house  window.  The  village  boys 
did  not  join   the   archery  olub.  The! 

bank  clerk,  aj 


^   She   won't    tear  easily 

underThe  -wing,"  might  justly  be  con- 
sidered insulting,  but  "chick"  is  a  term 
of  endearment  applied  to  children. 
"Chicken"  lnu)lies  youth  and  all  the 
desirable  qualities  that  go  with  it. 
"She's  an  old  hen"  is  a  phrase  that 
calls  for  punishment,  verbal,  physical; 
or  judicial. 

What  to  Do? 

Anthropologists  in  England  declare 
that  brunettes  are  chatterers,  _  whik 
fair  women  are  more  reserved.  "Shun, 
my  brothers,  the  long  tongue  of  thi 
.short  woman:  beware  the  brunette':j 
babbling.'  But  anthi  opolo.arists  also  sa;« 
that  the  blonde  is  becoming  extinct) 
What  Ik  poor  man  to  do? 

THE  WIGWAM. 


Years  ago  it  was  brought  up  against 
Americans  as  a  reproach  that  they 
preferred  to  live  in  hotels  and  board- 
ing-houses; that  they  had  no  real 
home  life.  The  books  of  Mrs.  Trol- j 
lope.  Capt.  Hall,  Capt.  Marryat  and 
Dickens  gave  their  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  curious  information  on 
this  subject.  English  travellers  and 
other  visiting  foreigners  of  late  years 
have  had  much  tb  say  about  hotel 
life  In  this  country,  and  Americans  as 
well  as  strangers  have  inveighed 
against  apartment  houses  as  destruc- 
tive of  true  domesticity,  although-the 
latter  have  been  common  for  years  in 
French  and  German  cities.  Writers 
in  our   newspapers  and  magazines 


LTnUemLr/""LttT^a^'rTs;ng7ouAgq  often  advocate  a  return  to  the  coun- 


lawyer  and  the  maiden  that  always  took  try,  so  that  every  family  may  have  a 

the  part  of  Rebecca  at  the  Well  and  house  with  a  patch  of  ground,  landi 
thus  served  lemonade  at    the    churcl^  ,^         a  few  flowers  and  vege- 

fairs  were  the  chief  organizers.      The        ,  .  I 

young    women    thought    that    archery  tables,  a  cat  or  a  dog,  with  a  gatej 

would    display   the    figure;    the    older!  that  clicks. 


women  hoped  it  would  reduce  fat.  There! 
were  elaborate  costumes  of  green;  therej 
were  gauntlets;  the  books  were  consult-| 
ed,  so  that  the  equipment  should  bel 
complete;  but  the  targets  were  not  big 
enough,  for  even  the  gentlemanly  hat-1 
ter  seldom  hit  one.  There  was  a  lecture! 
on  archery  in  the  hall  where  dancing; 


It  was  reserved,  however,  for  anj 
Englishman,  the  Rev.  W.  Moritz  Wes- 
ton, D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  to  urge  the  aboli-, 
tion  of  the  home;  for,  as  he  put  it. 
the  home  Is  archaic,  a  survival  of  thej 
wigwam,   "one  of  those  convention^ 


sume  to  suggest  verbal  corrections;    classes  met,  and  some  one  with  whiskers  i  by  which  women  have  been  enslaved 


but  when  Mr.  Seward  before  the  civil 
war  described  the  impending  conflict 
as  "irrepressible"  he  chosT.  the  one, 
ihe  fitting  word.  .  . 

Edward  Abeles,  this  week's  head' 
Iner  at  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre,  provldei 
tut    one    of    the  numerous 


talked  about  the  early  Egyptians,  Crecy, 
Poitiers,  and  Agincourt;  l\e  quoted  from 
Roger     Ascham's     "Toxophilus"  and 


excellent 


named  the  different  woods  of  which  ar- 
rows were  made,  strongly  recommend- 
ing birch,  oak,  asli,  service-tree  and 
hornbeam.  When  he  was  asked  It  ser- 
vice-tree and  hornbeam  grew  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  he  was  contused  and  ho 
He  mentioned 


sketches  that  make  up  one  of  the  bes|  ;  ignored  the  question 

f  ..v,(/i=„mmpr  vaudeville  pro-  !  favorably  the  proposition  made  by  Eclt- 
programs  of  midsummer  ^auaen      y      .  j,^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

vided   there   this   season.    Mr.   aub.^^    substituted  for  muskets  in  wurfiiro.  But 


Eifropean  News. 

1    Fertiault,  a  centenarian,  and  the 
"n  of  the  Soclete  dee  Gens  de  Let- 
boasted  10  years  ago  that  he  had 
d  In  one  apartment  for  65  years. 
:.t  baa  Just    been    admitted    to  the 
•:?!on  of  Honor. 

n   Irish  woman,  hearing   that  Mr. 
j'.vden  was  the  supreme  humorist  of 
English  riaglsterial  bench,  recently 
.-.Ited  his  court.    Coming  out.  She  re- 
marked that  his  chief  claim  to  immor- 
'  lallty  was  that  "he  loved  sitting  with 
•ble  feet  up."    The  English  have  for  a 
Off  time  pictured  Amerlcaji  men  a.'^ 


this  archery  club  was  only  for  a  season;. 

A  Shocking  Solecism. 
;    According    to     London  newspapers 
archery  Is  taken  seriously  in  England. 
It  is  saJd  to  be  "progressing,"  and  there 
are  nearly  80  societies.    Listen  to  thl»i 

thoughtful  as  sucn,^,  ;  ;;r^-fco'i'??  p°;blWtyntd^orb?y 
they  were  during  courtship's  period.  H.  )  ^^f?  that  the  sport 


with  the  competent  assistance  of  Misj 
Charlotte  Lander,  presents  the  comedj 
entitled  "He  Tried  to  Be  Nice." 

It  is  the  story  of  the  husband  wb<k 
while  waiting  for  his  morning  coffee^ 
rr-ads  over  some  women  s  page  htnii 
and  finds  it  stated  that  husbands  a  r  _ 
never  so  kind,  so  thoughtful  as  «"ch.  aJ 

■  cuf  dVecti^ns  "     thiT  acc^unts-for'  ihe  Idea  that  the  sport 
generous    an     is  dying  out."    The  sport  is  so  "exclu- 
lery,  BilU   slve"  that  royalty  itself  ■ 
'b7c;,me,l  the  Toxophllite  SocletLfounded^ln^l781^ 

;uspiclous  and  vigorously  accuses 
Abeles,  as  usual,  is  capital,  and  Miaa 
Lander  is  equally  pleasing. 

McDevitt,  Kelly  and  Irene  Lucy,  who 
^■ere  here  earlier  in  the  season  wltn 
"The  Piano  Movers  and  the  Ac- 


determines  to  follow 
more    kind,  more 


uii    juuic    -   ^,        ,  slve"  that  royalty  itself  does  not  visit! 

,howers  upon  his  wife  conff'^""""^' ^'^  ■!  the  ToxophilUe  Society  founded  in  1781 
lockings  and  flowers  until  she  be<»mi«    „  the  sport  is  patrician,  the  terminolo 

"    ''^"'^  gy  is  precise.  C.  Pownall,  Esq.,  of  Arch- 
ers'  Hall,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W..  was  in 


heir    ,  ,  _ 

ress"  are  plajing  another  weeks  en 
ageroent  with  the  sajne  sketch.  i 


for  generations."  The  reverend  gen-! 
tleman  made  this  speech  at  a  meetingj 
of  the  Women's  Freedom  League,  and] 
the  subject  was  "The  Independence  ofi 
Married  Women."  | 
When  the  home  is  abolished  therd 
will  be  co-operative  housekeeping] 
There  will  be  a  properly  trained  staff, 
and  one  will  care  for  the  children  so 
that  the  mothers  may  be  free  to  think 
about  nobler  things  and  bring  about 
a  freer,  higher  life.  Among  these 
nobler  things  would  be  laws  by  whichi 
legacies  should  go  to  daughters  ratheri 
than  sons,  for  women  are  not  physi-, 
oally  as  fitted  for  work  as  men,  and  a 
woman  could  then  choose  her  hus- 
band— the  reverend  gentleman  pre- 
ferred the  word  "mate" — instiiBd  of! 
marrying  one  for  money,  although  lie  I 
were  otherwise  unpleasant,  undesir- 
able. 

c.=  — o   ....     .     The  Rev.  Mr.  Weston,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

described  Norman  archers  at  Hastlngd  posed  the  movement,  but  was  now  a 
as  "firing"  and  not  "shooting"  their  ar-^  convinced  sup; 
To  'fire'  an  arrow  is  the  almosti 


invariable  remark  of  the  novice  at  arch -I 

I  


ipportcr  of   tlie  cause.'" 
has,  indood.  the  fanatical  fervor! 


'  I      tvront  convert.  !:n'  ran  "a  Iinmo" 
abolished?  Wl)o 
'  in,  a  gypsy  carl.    ,  iji  ^ 

in  the  city  or  coiTntry,  a  man  and  a 
Woman  will  insist  on  having  some 
place  where  they  can  at  times  be 
alone,  even  though  in  affection  thej 
defy  the  world  "with  mutual  onion,' 
as  George  Meredith  has  it;  though 
itheir  life  may  be  checkered  with  joy 
land  sorrow,  misunderstandings  and 
Veconcilatlons,  or  merely  a  mutual 
agreement  maintained  by  tact  and 
Ithe  unwillingness  to  make  a  scene. 

It  is  a  foolish  thinr  that  on«  can't  only 
not  live  as  one  pleases,  but  where  and 
with  whom  one  pleases,  without  money. 
Swift  somewhere  says  that  money  is  lib- 
erty; and  I  fear  money  is  friendship,  too, 
and  society,  and  almost  every  external 
blessing.  It  Is  a'  great  thoush  lU-nat- 
nred  comfort  to  gee  most  of  those  who 
have  It  In  plenty,  without  pleasure,  with- 
out liberty,  and  without  friends. 


him   for  a-^pmarauuji, 
:gs  up  the  question  whether  Henry 
rnille's   powerful   play,    -^gs-  Flain, 
"'^^'^    which    was   produc^a^  at  the 
.  orte-Salnt-Martln  last  Noveinber,  was 
not  suggested  by  the  domestic  drama 
Mter  Curie's  death.    One  of  the  critics, 
M.   Noziere,  -said  at  the  time  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  tell  in  a  few  words 
the  subject  of  the  piece,  the  contem- 
porary anecdote  taken  by  M.  Batallle 
as  a  pretext  for  his  work. 


A  Deep  Thinker. 

The  Gerinans  are  deep  thinkers  and 
I  not  only  when  they  evolve  a  camel 
I  from  the  depth  of  their  inner  conscious- 
ness. Richard  Grant  White  compared 
German  commentators  on  Shakespeare 
to  divers,  who  the  deeper  they  dived, 
the  muddier  they  were.  The  German 
commentators  on  the  conduct  of  life  are 
often  most  amusing  when  they  are  the 
most  serious.  Here  is  Hofrath  Dr.  L. 
Loewenfeld  of  Munich  whose  treatise 
"On  Conjugal  Happiness"  has  reached 
at  least  a  third  edition,  and,  as  the 
author  coyly  admits,  has  had  "a.  very 
appreciative  reception  among  a  wide 
circle  of  readers."  This  success  shows 
the  unquenchable  thirst  of  many  after 
platitudes,  especially  when  they  are 
solemnly  proclaimed,  as  by  an  oracle. 
The  author  evidently  regards  himself 
aa  a  philosopher,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands that  do  not  contradict  him.  I.,et 
us  consider  some  of  his  utterances.  Wo 
quote  from  the  translation  Into  Eng- 
lish that  was  published  In  London  a' 
few  months  ago.  ) 


Against  Sisera. 

.,.^"1^*°  unsatisfactory  record  of 

I  ^^'^  season,  is  due  to 

the  baleful  influence  of  the  planet  Sa- 
turn. Mrs.  Kenrick,  the  astrologer,  says 
so,  and  her  explanation  Is  probably  as 
good  as  any  other.  We  are  told  in  the 
book  of  Judges  that  the  stars  fought 
against  Sisera.  Why  should  they  not 
favor  this  year  the  Athletics?  Dom  Cal- 
met  thought  it  might  have  rained  the 
day  of  Slsera's  battle,  and  the  stars 
coming  oijt  afterward  perhaps  tempted 
the  fugitives  to  cross  the  river  Kishon 
with  its  fatally-swlft  current.  We  pre- 
fer the  simple,  sensible  view.  The  stars 
were  "agin"  Sisera.  In  some  way  he 
had  vexed  them,  or  their  prejudice  was 
divinely  appointed. 

lATELY  COINED. 


Chunks  of  Wisdom. 

The  following  extracts  are  worthy  of 
iTupper  in  his  more  Inspired  moments, 
land  the  excellent  Mr.  Thomas  Day,  the 
author  of  "Sanford  and  Merton,"  would 
iembrace  the  gifted  Hofrath  of  Munich 
and  call  him  brother. 

"The  woman  who  gives  her  hand  to  a 
drunkard  usually  has  to  face  a  sad  fate." 

"It  l.s  far  worse  when  both  consorts 
kiave  choleric  temperaments.  Such  a 
couple  cannot,  as  a  rule,  get  on  together 
[■ven  though  both  possess  good  charac- 
ters," 

"Differences  of  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
fonsorts  are  not  without  importance  to 
iYie  character  of  marital  life." 

"We  are  Justified  In  regarding  a  flnan- 
clal  condition  commensurate  with  th« 
estate  or  life  of  the  consorts  and  th« 
possession  of  sufficient  savings  to  meet 
extraordinary  expenses,  Kuch  as  may  oc- 
pur  In  the  case  of  sickness,  as  Important 
means  of  promotlhg  conjugal  happiness.' 

"The  development  of  family  feeling  if 
Df  special  Importance  to  marital  life 
This  feeling  Is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions In  different  families." 


Tut" 
ito 
man 
canos 


Llt«rary  Husbands. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  discusslor 
In  England  and  this  country  over  th« 
Iquestion  whether  a  literary  man  shouliS 
biarry.  Mr.  Andrew  Lung  then  wrote 
tayly  and  Insisted^  that  the  authot 
.•<houkl  work  away  from  his  home.  The 
sifted  Hofrath  admits  that  authors  are 
'sufficiently  nervous  gentlemen."  "A 
fly  on  the  wall  will  annoy  them,  and 
|they  are  only  too  apt  to  attribute  the 
rfductlon  of  their  creative  power  to 
domestic  conditions  that  did  not  seri- 
ously impair  their  creuthe  power  in 
more  favorable  periods."  Ue  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  literary  man 
may  be  allowed  to  marry,  but  he  should 
be  handled  tactfully,  with  the  utmost 
consideration.  He  does  not  say,  and 
thus  he  Ignores  an  important  point, 
that  the  women  of  the  household  should 
not  forget  for  a  moment  to  burn  thick 
incense  und«t  his  nose. 

The  Hofrath,  being  a  medical  man. 
h:is  the  privilege  of  going  into  physio- 
I'-Kical  details,  but  his  frankness  might 
disconcert  the  readers  of  a  family  news- 
paper, although  they  are  accustomed  to 
articles  on  eugenics  and  white  slavery. 
\VV  may  be  permitted  to  quote  him  as 
.•'iiNing  that  certain  differences  In  ago 
luo  Hkely  to  give  the  "optimum  of 
Kixual  harmony."  A  man  of  IS  should 
marry  a  girl  of  14;  If  he  Is  31  and  a  half 
his  wife  should  be  24  and  a  half;  If 
ho  Is  63  and  has  any  regard  for  his 
happiness,  he  should  choose  a  woman 
of  111  years. 


A  battle  makes  the  name  of  some 
humble  village  famous  for  centuries 
to  come.  War  brings  new  words  into 
the  dictionary.  And  so  the  progress 
of  arts  and  sciences  enlarges  books 
of  words.  The  Oxford  Dictionary 
boasts  of  the  array  not  found  in  any 
similar  work,  yet  "argon"  is  not  in- 
cluded, nor  is  "appendicitis,"  for  the 
volume  that  should  define  them  was 
published  twenty-five  years  ago.  Now 
if  no  new  words  were  to  appear,  the 
language  would  be  moribund,  as  the 
Messrs.  Fowlers  say  in  their  book  on 
the  King's  English,  but  each  new 
word  that  does  appear'  should  be  rig- 
idly scrutinized. 

A  highly  respectalilc  newspaper 
spoke  a  few  days  ago  of  certain  Mexi- 
.'ilSP'L""  /x7avffiwtt<fes.  ■  "irthe  writer 
did  not  like  the  word  "insurrection- 
ists," what  was  the  matter  with  "in- 
surgents"? Is  it  necessary  in  speak- 
ing of  Mexican  affairs  to  interlard 
an  article  with  Mexican-Spanish 
terms  or  to  translate  the  "Tut- 1 
Of  Presidont  Wilson  In- 
Mexican  oath?  Walt  Whit- 
usod  to  sing-  of  "Amerl- 
'  "Camerado,"  "Libertad,"  but 
"Americans,"  "Comrade,"  "Liberty" 
would  have  served,  especially  since 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  was  intended  to 
define  America  and  her  "athletic  i 
democracy."  And  what  is  to  be  said  ! 
of  "Comrade  Americanos"  except  that 
lit  is  a  solecism  as  well  as  a  barbar- 
ism? 

And  now  comes  Representative 
|Heflln  of  Alabama,  who,  not  content 
with  the  use  of  "suffragette,"  an  ab- 
surdly formed  word,  coins  the  term 
"suffrotescent,"  which  he  jauntily  ap- 
plies to  the  "male  suffragette"  and 
defines  as  "wooden  head."  The  deri- 
vation will  stagger  etymologrists.  And 
why  is  "Wooden  he^'  needed  in  the 
hospitable  language  that  has  wel- 
comed "bonehead." 

Let  us  have  some  respect  for  our 
language.  The  English  complain  that 
wh.it  they  are  jileascd  to  call  the 
English  language  Is  being  American- 
ized, not  merely  in  details  of  vocabu- 
lary, but  in  its  general  tone.  Our  an- 
cestors brought  sturdy,  expressive 
words  with  tliem  which  we  still  use, 
while  in  England  these  words  are 
now  dialectic.  We  believe  that  "fall" 
is  a  more  significant  and  poetic  word 
than  "autumn,"  and  there  is  no  word 
that  will  take  the  place  of  the  homely 
term  "chores."  Having  this  singu- 
larly expressive  and^lastlc  language, 
why  should  we  corrupt  and  debase  it 
bv  encouraginw^ahfinrrt  neologisms? 


jXi  .  .1  leiicy  with  which  the  word  "here" 
or  Ills,  some  seven  times  I  beHeve. 

Kopetition  of  words  betokens  a  failure 
of  synonyms  and  mars  the  style.  It  is 
strange  that  persons  like  poets,  who 
should  have,  time  enough  to  digest  the 
Thesaurus,  should  fall  into  errors.  IS 
it  lazUiess?  Take  Tennyson.  If,  in- 
stead of  requiring  the  females  of  the 
family  to  call  him  early,  he  had  formed 
the  habit  In  his  youth  of  rising  betimes, 
he  would  never  have  permitted  the 
Light  Brigade  to  go  to  press  as  it  did. 
The  revision  follows: 
Half  a  Icagne,  seven-tenths  of  a  mile, 
TwelTe  hundred  and  thirty-two  yards  onward, 
AH  in  the  valley  of  Death, 
•Rode  the  six  hundred. 

I  forget  how  long  a  league  is. 

Bacon  v.'as  a  busy  man,  no  doubt ;  but 
that  Is  no  reason  for  the  iteration  in  the 
Crispin  day  speech  of  Henry  V.  A  little 
more  care — the  printer  might  have  seen 
to  it — and  It  would  have  read  in  part  as 
|fcllows : 

This  day  Is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crlsplan: 
He  that  outlives  the  same,  and  comes  safe 
home. 

Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  it  Is  recalled. 
And  rouse  him  when  said  time  Is  spoken  of. 
He  that  shall  see  the  dawn,   and  live  old 
age. 

Win  yearly  on  the  v1»Il  feast  his  nelghbore, 
I  And  say,  "Tomorrow  Is  the  date  of  Agln- 
I  conrt"; 

Then  will  he  strip  hl»  »leeve  and  show  his 

I  scars, 

I  And  state.  "These  wounds  I  fot  October 
twenty-flfth." 
This  Is  enough  to  show  what  the  prin- 
ter could  have  done.  In  the  original,  the 
word  "day"  occurs  nine  times  in  28  lines  ; 
and  Crispin  (or  "Crlsplan,"  which  is  the 
same  thing  ineffectively  juggled  and  to 
the  sensitive  ear  not  altering  the  itera» 
live  effect)  seven. 

The  word  "here"  occurs  seven  times  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  speech.  Intrinsically  it  is 
no  worse  than  "day"  and  not  so  bad  as 
Crispin. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc.,   

HABBAKUK  BELCHER, 
Beverly  Farms. 
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'  And  when  Colley  Gibber  was  elected 
some  one  drew  a  comparison  between 
jCallgula  and  him. 

That  made  a  Consal  of  a  horse. 

And  this  a  Laureate  of  an  asj. 

FUNERAL  FLOWERS. 


pub- 
this 
The 


Forensic  Courtesy. 

Not  long  ago  the  He  was  passed  Ir 
Congress.  We  have  been  waiting  foi 
the  Saturday  Review  to  comment  oi 
the  lack  of  decency  In  American  v  lit- 
leal  discussion,  with  an  allusion  t< 
bowle  knives  and  plug  tobacco.  Do  thej 
order  these  things  better  In  England 
We  read  in  a  London  Journal  the  ful 
report  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons  over  a  question  of  oil  for  war 


In  many  notices  of  deaths 
lished  in  newspapers  tliere  is 
sentence:  "Please  omit  flowers." 
request,  which  should  be  sacred,  is 
often  disregarded.  This  one  will  say: 
"This  request  was  not  made  for  me 
who  knew  him  so  well";  another  ar- 
gues that,  inasmucli  as  others  will 
show  this  last  attention,  an  omission 
on  her  part  would  be  observed  and 
commented  upon.  In  many  cases 
"floral  tributes"  are  a  tax  on  surviv- 
;ors.  an  extravagance,  a  waste  of 
I  money.  Sometimes,  and  even  wlien 
;  the  grief  is  more  than  formal,  the 
;  motto  that  accompanies  a  set  piece, 
harp,  hell,  cross,  is  grotesque,  dis- 
turbing the  solemnity. 

Tet  the  custom  of  paying  respect  in 
I  this  manner  to  the  dead  is  a  long 
!  estaljlished  one.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
discoursing  on  the  sepulchral  urns, 
found  in  Norfolk,  coiild  not  conceive 
them  "to  have  descended  thus  naked, 
or  to  have  entered  their  graves  with- 
out the  old  habit  of  flowers.  The  urn 
of  Philopoemen  was  so  laden  witli 
flowers  and  ribbons  tliat  it  afforded 
no  sight  of  itself.  The  rigid  Lycur- 
gus  allowed  olive  and  myrtle."  And 
we  know  t'nat  In  strewing  their  tombs 
the  Romans  affected  the  rose;  that 
with  the  ancients  the  funeral  pyre 
consisted  of  "sweet  fuel,  cypress,  fir, 
larix,  yew  and  trees  perpetually  ver- 
dant, lay  silent  expressions  of  their 
sur\iving  hopes."  But  when  tlie 
mourner  in  England  carried  a  sprig 
of  rosemary  in  the  hand  it  was  not 
syDibulical,  or  a  tribute  to  the  dead. 


ships.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  made  the   .  ^  .   „.  i 

statement  that  the  first  lord  had  buriied  remedy  against  any  pesti- 

all  his  oil  supply  and  used  all  his  re-  'entlal  distemper. 

'*!^.Tv,  t  ,     V  Canon  Harnett  died  recently  in  Eng- 

Mr.  ChSrchll'            '               "'"rted  Jan.i.    In  a  letter  opened  after  his 

"But  Lord  Charles  was  unabashed,  ^^a*^''  ^'^  expressed  a  wish  that  flow- 

^he  right  honorable  gentleman  has  al-  ^'''s  should  not  "spend  themselves  on 

my  dead  bod.v,  but  in  giving  Joy  and 


ways  a  rude  way  of  saying  things,  and 
I  don  t  Intend  replying  to  him  in  the 
same  way.  Let  me  suy  that  his  rest>rve 
is  not  what  U  ought  to  bo.'  " 

Let  us  see.  Was  It  not  Horace  Gree- 
ley who  began  an  editorial  repiv  to 
Henry  J.  Raymond:  "Tou  lie,  you  little 
villain,  you  know  you  lie"? 


The  Pansuphlst. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  ask  everybody  if  they  ever  saw  a 
copy  of  the  Pansophlst,  a  nmall  feiio 
newspaper  printed  In  Lewiston.  Mc. 
about  1830,  by  a  Dr.  Aaron  Toung.  a 
very  clever  man  in  his  day.  I  have 
written  a  sort  of  life  of  him,  and  would 
like  to  make  It  complete  by  a  copy  of 
the  newspaper. 

DR.  JAMES  A.  SPALDIXn 

Portland,  Me. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

lin  is  the  picture  of  an  old  alderman 
(  ,  nt  I  know,  who,  after  llvfn«  40"  years  on 
t  ir  fat  of  the  land  (not  milk  and  honey, 
but  arrack  punch  and  venison)  and  loslnr 
hlH  great  toe  with  a  mortltlcat'lon  said  to 
I  hp  that   he  owed  It  to  two  graoea 

which  he  ate  one  day  after  dinner  He 
felt  them  Ho  cold  at  his  stomach  the  min- 
ute they  went  down. 

Mme.  Curie. 

The  stories  about  Mme.  Curie,  who 
'     her   husband    discovered  radium 
I  Uo^  gossip  that  connect,  her  name 
that    of    Prof.    Langevln,  whose 


I  have  scene  a  friend  of  mine,  in  mine 
owne  bouse,  who  by  way  of  sport  talking 
^Vltl^  one  of  those  pcdantlcale  gulls,  coun- 
(irfcited  a  kind  of  fustian  tongue,  and 
spuko  a  irrtoin  glborlBh,  without  rime  or 
reason,  sans  head  or  foot,  a  hotch-pot  of 
divers  things,  but  that  be  did  often  enter- 
lace  It  with  Inke-pot  termes.  Incident  to 
their  disputations,  to  ammuse  the  bookish 
sot  for  a  whole  day  long  with  de(batlng  and 
contending:  ever  thinking  he  answered  thf 
Objections  made  unto  him:  yet  was  ho  a 
man  of  letters  and  reputation,  a  graduate, 
and  wore  a  goodly  formall  long  gownc. 


Scholarly  Revisions. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  In  keeping  with  the  scholarly 
quality  of  yotir  column  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  editing  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address,  a  process  made 
necessary,  as  certain  correspondents  of 
Tlir  Herald  have  point r^l  out    by  the 


Bays  With  Thorns. 

Thoy    are    still    talking    In  EnglanQ 
[over  the  choice  of  the  poet  laureate. 
A  weekly,  naming  16  poets.  Invited  Its 
jreaders  to  vote  for  Austin's  successor 
put  of  40,761  votes  cast,  only  710  were 
for    Mr.    Bridges.     Seven    poets  were 
named  before  him:    Rudyard  Kipling, 
22.630;  Alice  Meynell,  5598;  John  Mase- 
fleld,  3267;  Thomas  Hardy,  2170:  Will- 
|lam  Watson,  10S6;  Henry  Newbolt,  S2i; 
[G.  K.  Chesterton,  777.   The  Dailv  Chron- 
icle suggested  that  the  laureate  should 
be   Imported   from   tho   United  States, 
and  quoted  the  statement  of  the  Ind- 
ianapolis News  that  Indiana  produces 
more  poets  to  the  square  mile  than  .my 
similar  extent  of  territory  on  the  habi- 
table globe.    A  large  majority  of  them 
belong  to  Marion  county,  and  nearly  nil 
of  the  160  poets  of  Indiana  "draw  their 
Inspiration  from  the  natural  gas  belt, 
said  to  be  tho  largest  in  the  world.  ' 
Some     one     unkindly     exhumed  Mr. 
Brldges's  "A  Peace  Ode"  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Boer  war,  written  not  so 
much  in  a  spirit  of  jubilation  as  to 
prove  that  "if  English  were  spelt  as  It 
should    be    pronounced,    the  svllablea 
would  scan  according   to  the  laws  of 
Greek  prosody."    Here  is  a  specimen: 
Came  fiom  the  swsrmlntr  counties  nccouterinn 
And  misty  hl^hiaad-i  of  (.'nledonla  ' 
With  Camhrl.i's  half-OUic  offspring. 
And  the  CTCT-niprry  flglitinj;  iiish- 
Came  too  the  ni!w  world's  hardy  Tanaillnns 
And  from  remote  Australia  champions 
J.Ike  huntsmen,  and  from  those  tvvln  Islands 
l,.Tliig  off  antipodal  be.vond  her. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Bridges 
thus  fulfilled  a  promise  made  to  William 
Johnston  Stone,  the  Inventor  of  this  the- 
ory, that  he  would  put  the  theory  to  the 
test.  Stone  died  and  Mr.  Bridges  thought 
his  promise  sacred. 

Mr.  Bridges,  however,  should  not  com- 
plain. When  Eusden  was  appointed  lau- 
reate, the  Duke  of  Buckingham  wrote  a 
Satire  In  which  that  obscure  poet  claimed 
tho  laurel. 

Apollo  begged  pardon  and  gnnted  bla  claim 
But  THwed  that  till  then  le  had  ne'er  h"',,l 
bis  name. 


comfort  to  living  people."  His  friends 
endeavored  to  carry  out  this  wish  by 
suggesting  in  a  letter  signed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  others  tliat  "all 
those  who  would  have  liked  to  send 
some  floral  tribute  for  Canon  Bar- 
nett's  funeral  should  give  sucli  ss- 
sistance  to  tills  fund"— the  Children's 
Country  Holiday  Fund— "as  to  enable 
more  children  to  go  into  the  country 
to  learn  lessons  from  the  flowers." 
And  the  fund  was  tlius  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  over  £160,  so  that  320 
more  children  will  visit  the  country 
jfor  two  weeks  this  year  than  other- 
Kvise  could  have  been  sent. 

Might  not  tilts  serve  as  an  example 
in  our  own  cities?  Could  there  be  a 
more  sympathetic,  a  more  fragrant 
tribute  to  the  dead? 

1  -  1^1  ^ 


I  am  CTer  heere  and  there  plckln;:  and  culling, 
from  this  and  from  that  booUe,  the  sentences 
that  please  me,  not  to  keepu  them  (tor  I  hare 
no  store-house  to  reserTu  tUein  in),  but  to 
transport  them  Into  tills:  where,  to  say  truth, 
thoy  are  no  more  mine  than  in  their  first 
place:  we  are  (in  mine  opinion)  never  wise, 
but  by  present  learnlDg,  not  by  that  which  is  ^ 
past,  and  as  little  by  that  which  isHo  corae.  i 


O  Sugar! 

When  the  beautiful  cigar  girl  in  New 
York   disappeared   and   her   body  was  i 
found,    Edgar    Allan    Poe    wrote    his  i 
"Mystery  of  Marie  Roget"  ajid  gave  a 
probable  solution.   Why  are  the  writers  | 
of  detective  stories  now  silent  concern- 
ing the  robbery  of  the  pearl  necklace 
that  was  sent  from  Paris  to  London 
The  only  clue  that  has  yet  seemed  im- 
portant to  keen  analysts  is  in  the  story 
told  by  a  waiter  in  a  Parisian  cafe: 
That   a  mysterious  stranger  pocketed 
the  sugar  served  with  hlg  coffee  on  the 
day  the  necklace  was  dispatched  from 
Paris.   Mr.  Chesterton's  Father  Brown 
following  this   clue  might    name  the 
thief.   We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Newkirk's 
Stealthy    Steve    would    go  unerringly 
from  this  cafe  to  the  place  where  the 
necklace  is  concealed. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  liowever,  for 
Frenchmen  to  pocket  the  sugar  they  do 
not  use  for  coffee.  The  order  for  coffee 
includes  the  sugar.  Suppose  that  a  cus- 
tomer has  some  cruel  kidney  disease 
and  is  obliged  to  d«ny  himself  sugar,  or 
to  put  up  with  some  sanitary  substitute. 
Why  should  he  not  take  the  few  lumps 
home  with  him?  Sugar  is  not  cheap  in 
France.  We  have  often  seen  this  trick 
done  In  simple  and  also  In  pompous 
Parisian  restaurants  by  the  honest 
bourgeois  and  even  by  men  with  the, 
red  ribhon  In  a  buttonhole. 
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Sick  Pearl*. 
The  necklac*  should  not  be  left  too 

^  ,<tlv  pearl  necklace  to  the  French 
:     :.n      mceU    in    the    Lo^^re,  the 
s  NvUhln  IX  tow  years  began  to  slck- 
wlth    he  strange  disease  to  which 

to  starvation.    Nor   in  tn'^  m 
a  is  there  apparently  any  remedy, 
u.-  Mme   Thiers  expressly  forbade  the 
renvvJS  of  the  necklace  from  Us  case. 

In  a  Bag. 

^So^idTou'nmTx^e  to  rake  up  for  me 
the  recipe  or  old^ashloned  huckleberry, 
ruddlns  such  as  my  graixdmother  used 
[o-take.   My  alien  cooKs  have  no  cor. 

?.r:in°i  n;eirt«ou?d.  -osUy  batter^ 
"  ith  a  blueberry  here  ajid  there.  The 

f'-^'-^Lrtr^rba^rtrrirtt 

l^^^lef  t^et^;er.^he  ^.o^.  of  one  hon^ 


s7ml  <  ly  their  vcpcrts  i  •  '< 

smile  .It  '  t">"      "'<^  It"-'' 

Arago:  ■  W  Uai>  vcr  may  be  the  proK- 
ress  of  the  sciences,  never  will  ob-| 
servers  who  are  trustworthy  and  care- 
ful of  their  reputation  venture  to 
toreVell  the  state  of  the  weather." 

Countrymen,   sailors,   men   of  the 
"woods  and  mountains,  prefer  to  trust 
their  own  Instinct  and  observation.. 
As  there  are  natural'  bonesetters,  so 
there    are    born    weather  prophets.} 
There  are  men  who  even  In  a  city  can 
smell  rain  a  day  before  it  falls.  Thej 
moon  and  the  behavior  of  animals, 
especially  insects,  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  vlllaRe  oracle.    There  are  some 
that  still  put  their  faith  in  the  Old 
Farmers  Almanac.    Did  not  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, in  his  "Weather  Almanac  for  1838, 
predict   that  Jan.   20  would  be  the 
coldest  day  of  that  year,  and  did  not 
the  prediction  come  true?    By  this 
one  lucky  stroke  he  cleared  £3000,  and 
few  observed  that  his  predictions  for 
196  days  in  1838  were  wholly  wrong. 
From  the  observations  of  self-ap 


,  '  ,  ,  ,  ,  illed'  "The  Indian  Mutiny.; 
,  vit4d  at  the  New  Vvinc.^' 
^'  '  .  months  ago."  • 

.Some  aflmtreis  o( 
^  Irish  Players  In 

Slu.Vv  ^^(,  cotuitry  and  in 

Shakespeare  Ensiana  have  re 

Brettefl  tl.ct  I.udy  Gregory  takes  play^| 
bV  Moliere  and  turns  them  into  the  K.I-, 
Urtan  dialect.  Mr.  Ervine  comes  to  herj 
rescue.  '  "A  peasajit  is  a  peasant  the, 
woria  ov^.  and  the  middle-class  man  in 
England  has  very  much  the  same  sort 
of  mi«d.as  a  member  of-  the  French 
bourgeoisie;  and.  1^^.^^^? ^  F  ^: 


,    ,ubtlfled  by,  the  fact.s  ot  the 
I'o  this  a  rsAdewer.  "P.  C."  an- 
.svv,  "The  actor  who   will   twiSt  a 

part  to  suit  his  pjttsonallty  and  thtow ' 
0»e  I.Uiv  out  of  all  iJroportlOn  Is  unfor-  \ 
tunately  still  with  us  In  large  nuantl- 
ttes,  aiid  possibly  Mr.  Bfinnett  may  one  ; 
day  oomfe  in 'contact  with  hip  and  write, 
a  little  less  cheerfully  on  the  sul.i' i^t  ' 
,   Mr.    Henry   Arthur   Jones  sp- 
the  drama  as  belns  the  highest  an 
dirtlcull  form  <Jf  lUerattu^e.  Mr.  i;.  nii-  ii 
finds  It  less  trouble  to  write  a  play  than 
.ft  novel,  ;ind  here  again        C"  does  not 
dgrea  with  him.    "The  actual  labor  and  . 
Hne.  strain  of  sustaining  interest  through 
pefhaps  a  hundred  thousand  words  in 
a  novel  are,  of  course,!  more,  but  thefe 
are  many  plots  whirh  present  themselves 
to  the  novelist  a'lkl  work  otlt  well  th4.t ! 
mijst  be  rejei  t(2t(i-by:  the  dramatist'  as 
un^liltable.     The  dramatist  must  con- 


 .:L^r,.="   .inVk  ' purple    hue,     standing  i-  rom  me  ousci  >  ai.v.....        - — 

^Sv  erect  on  the  platter,  perfectly  p^,^^^^  prophets  for  many  centuries 

epherioal  in  shape.    This  culinary  trU  ^^^^  ^^^.^.^^        proverbs  known 

umph  should  be  accompanied  by^ar^^^  ^^^^^^^             ^^^^^            ^_  j. 

fwe°rnore's  teeth?  ^nd  so  added  textur*  Humphreys,  professor  of  meteorolog 

f(\een  one  s  iB<:v.  .  »»•  thlM  waJ    ,   „  t>,«    TTnited  5?tate! 


tween  one  s  ik<:v.ii,         —  - 

made  in  a  bag,  but  when  I  mention  a 
pudding  bag  to  my  cooks,  their  expres- 
sion of  bewilderment  deepens  to  one  so 
nearlv  approximatlnpr  positive  idioey 
that  "l  gave  iip  the  subject  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  driving  them  quite  mad. 
Concord,  Mass.  M.  A.  A. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

In  like  sort  when  Domltius  (upon  a 
time>  seemed  to  reproach  Crassus.  saying: 
Is  It  not  true,  that  when  your  lamprey  was 
dead  which  was  kept  full  daintily  for  you 
In  a  stew,  you  wept  therefore? 

Crassus  presently  came  upon  htm  again  i 

with  the  bitter  reply:  And  Is  it  not  true 
that  you.  when  you  followed  three  wives  of  , 

yourV  one  after  another  to  their  funeral' 
are.  never  shed  tear  for  the  matter. 

Used  Transitiveiy. 

.\3  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  your  mention  of  a  certain  j 
London  journalist's  dislike  of  the  word 
"emerge."  I  would  like  to  mquire , 
whether  the  use  of  that  word  as  a 
transitive  verb  is  legitimate.  ^\fs?J-: 
ington  Irving's  sketch,  entitled  'The 
Country  Church,"  in  his  "Sketch-Book  j 
he  thus  uses  the  word  transitively:  The 
old  citizen  first  emerged  his  round  red 
face  from  out  the  door."  I  have  never  [ 
seen  the  word  thus  used  transitively  by 
any  other  standard  author,  and  I  think; 
that  none  of  the  dictionaries  recognize 
mich  a  use  of  it- 

sucn  a  u  ^^^^^.^^^^.05^^  i>j  BOSTON. 

The  Oxford  dictionary  admits  a  quasi- 
transitive  use  of  "emerge"  and  classes 
it  wtth  the  use  of  "depart"  in  the  phrase 
"depart  this  life";  but  the  only  illus- 
trative quotation  is  from  R.  Blirthogge's 
"Causa  Dei,"  published  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury "Here  as  on  a  tumultuous  Sea,' 
men  are  Uncapable  of  *  *  »  discern-, 
ing  God  »  *  *  but  hereafter  when 
they  have  emerged  it,  they  shall,"  etc.— 
[Ed. 


!cal   physics   in   the   United  States 
■weather  bureau,  declares  that  many 
of  these  proverbs  are  sound.  They 
are,  indeed;   but  to  the  superficial 
reader  of  volumes  devoted  to  these 
saws  they  seem  contradictory.  There 
is  also  the  arguing  from  the  Partlcu^ 
lar  to  the  general.    The  dweller  oa 
the  Nantucket  sound  side  of  Cape  Cod 
consults  the  prognostications  for  east- 
ern New  York  rather  than  those  for 
southern  New  England.   There  are  a 
few  proverbs  of  universal  application,  j 
and  chief  among  them  Is  this:  All, 
signs  fail  In  a  dry  spell.  i 
It  is  unreasonable  to  hold  the  chief 
of  the  weather  bureau— whether  his 
name  be  Marvin  or  Moore-responsible  j 
for  sudden  shifts  and  perturbations, 
j   Nature  is  fond  of  surprises.    She  rel-j 
Ishes  her  little  jokes. 

^^-Wi  Herald  has  described  an  In- 
ffian  ptoy  by  the  poet  Rabondra 
Nath  Tagofe^  performed  m  Lon- 1 
.   dcm  by  the  Irish  Players  Some 
■  of  the   critics  thought  It  was 
a  mlstalce  for  an  Indian  Pie"  ^o  be 
plaved  by  actor.8  and  actresses  with  an 
Irish  accent,  and  they  begged  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Abbey  Theatre  to  produce 
in  future  only  Irish  peasant  Pla>s-  They 
a"so  obj-erted  to  English  colloquialisms 
m  Mr.  Tagore's  translation.   The  com-l 
Plaint  against  the  performance  of  .he 
I^rfih  Players  was  against  the  accent  o£| 

*'^I^%'W        Ervlne  then 
-Why  should  .any  English  crltlo  l&id  1^ 
imposs'ftl*  .to  feel  the  atmosphere  of  an, 
InaMam:  play  *hiBn 'It  Is  PcF£°""«^  ^ 
actors  -mth  an  Irish  accent,  ^hen  he 
presumably  would  not  have  O^ls  d  m 
culty  If  it'  were  performed  by  actor;. 
With  an  English  accent?    The  °bviou 
answer  is  that  when  the  critic  Is  l»«te" 
ing  to  a  strange  thing  said  in  a  familiar 
fafhion.  tthat  is  to  say,  the  way'"^f*^f 
he  would  say  it  if  he  were  an  actor). 
t  ms  ^pt^  thlnk  It  IB, strange.  When 
the  strange' thing  Is  said  In  a  ^st^nge 


'•?lia~~Peifslan.  in   "Caesar  and. 
p^ra  "  gambUng  with  Belzanor,  cries 
;  1,.       nuits  ••  The  critics  took  Mr. 
n  tLk  for"  this.  Noty  the  Persian 
C  '  ^uld  not  have  said  "Double 
in  ii>  K.  I  •   V  .^ould    have  used 

some"foutemporaneo^s  and  equivalent 
nCase    and    he  English  phrase  repro- 

rlpns    It  might  be  said  that  Bir  looy 
'..^.?  qir  Andrew  are    Englishmen  so- 
f  1. -ih  Tllvria    Wliat  naUve.of  that 
"oJKavI^sald  .•Tiilyvaliy" 

'"?^i:S'a^'*inaeed.  does  more  than 
that  He  fills  the  play  With  topical  allu- 
s?ons;    for   example.    Antonio  h<foms 

Sebastian 

Is  best  to  lodge. 
Rhikes»ep.re  must  have  .known  the  liie- 
phanf^lrv  t^etl..  a«d  hiay:  haW-  slept 
thei  e  QS  occasions.  .Whp  Krows  that  th« 
nronrietor  of  the  establishment  did  not 
fay  a  feeder  the  advertiSeniefit,  Just  a 
STodern  tradesmen  pay  to  have  thel 
Xps  mentioned  In  P*"^"^^?^/^.^^^ 
whether  that  Is  so  or  not,  the  fact  1. 
that  ShakeEpeare  conveyed  the  meaning 
of  Antonio's-  speech  to  ■  the  SJH^abethar 
audten^'lr  more  t^uly  th^m  he  woulc 
have  done  Bad  h«  used  the  name  o 
■iornc  Blyrlatr-tavomrartid  a-s  lt_^was  wltl 
SespLre  so  it  Is  with  Mr.  Shaw.  an<3 
as  It  was  With  the  Elizabethan  ac  orsl 


uuwu  <.u  1.111=  >."-vi.  playvrriting  ...  .-■ 
stinct  with  some  writers  who  are  able, 
to  turn  out  a  good  play  at  their  first 
effort,  while  others  labor  for  years,! 
conforming  to  all  the  approved  canona, 'j^ 
with  but  fair  suocesp?" 


Not  €or 

■  the 


Mr.  ;fluntley  Carter 'has 
written  a  book  entitled  I 
''The  .Wew  Spirit  In  Dra- 
■  Majority'  ma.  and;  Art."  it  wasj 
published  late  last  fall,  . we  believe.  He' 
has  his  idols,  and  his  chief  goda-  are, 
Messrs.  RelEhardt,  Bakst  and  Gordon' 
Craig.  He  has  his  prejudices.  Thus  he 
does  npt  include  the  Abbey  Theatre  of 
Dublin  among  the  "Art  Theatres"  of, 
Eutbpe,  but 'he  would- If  Mr.  Craig  were 
th-e-  producer.-- -TRs  gfMS^  liave  .rediecovj 
ei^ed'ShalicSpfers  and-^iveft  new  life  t^ 
the  old  classic  drama.-  This  statement 
provoked  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  ad- 
mit that  a  less  partial  view  did  not  lead 
It  to  a  similar  conclusion.  "Prof.  Rem- 
haidt  has  no  more  revitalized  the  classic 
theatre  than  an  operatic  impresario 
who  revived  'Don  Giovanni'  loaded  with 
superfluous  detail  of  sensational  realism 
could  be  said  to  h^ve  revitaHzed  Mo- 
zart. Crowds,  -it  is  true,  went  to  Covent 
Garden  last  winter  to  see  Mr.  Martin 
Harvey  being  chased  along  the  floor  o£ 
the  opera  house  by  four  limelights;  and 
in  the  earlv  summer  crowds  went  to 
the  Kiiigsway  Theatre  to  see  the  char^ 
acters  in  'Iphi^senia  In  Tauris'  running 
rouiid  the  .stalls  on  their  way  to  the 


„=  It  was  With  the  Elizabethan  aciois  rouna  tne  .Mawis  u.i  i"-"  . 
who  a^urX  employed  the  Ellzabethai^  stage;  but  there  was  no  ^ev't^l'^'"^^^^"^ 
wno  asauxciuj       *^  «v   r,tViPi(    a„^h««i^.o  r,,.  if.iir  nides  In  this.    Un  tne 


rcTenTTn  Vays  with  Italian  or  otheri 
setUngs,  so  It  is  with  the  Irish  Players. 


T 


Sophocles  or  Euripides  in  this.  On  the 
contrary.  It  connoted  a  violent  declara- 
t;on  to  the  effect  that  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  were  dead  dramatists  and 
that  their  work  could  only  be  rendered 
tolerable  in  these  daysby  being  drenched 
In  sensationalism." 

Mr.    Carter    has    something   to  say 


"Should  Du." 

There  has  been  of  late  in  England  an 
inquiry  into  the  "American  accent." 
One  correspondent  suggests  that  it  is 
the  "direct  descendant  of  the  accent  of 

the  Puritans  affected  in  the  16th  centu-   tne  the  critic  bepomes 

ry  as  a  sign  of  diaerentiation  from  the  accent.Jhp  mia4^of  t&e ,  cri  j^^^ 
^^st  of  the  community."  He  quotes  frorn    con  u.ed.   ai  d     U^  , 


Mr.  Knoblauch  ^-J^Z] 

on    '  to  us  in  B^ton 

Erifflisll  Drail^Stjy     Ws     "^un'j  -^j.     (^.^rter    nas    soiuci.i..'6  — 

.a^tL,-*"-  and  as  the  cdllaboiator  about  what  the  "moderns''  have  done 

and  "^Ssmet^,  ana  a«  ^  ^           .  theatre  In  Paris,  Berlin,  Mos- 

wlth  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett     In      MU    I  o       ^^^^^^^^    Bayreuth,    Vienna,  but 

Btones "   has  'written  a  letter   to   the  ^^.^^^^,,^3  the  minority  and  writes  fo 

^n^me  Post  (London)  on  the  state  of  j^^-  Members.    The  majority  isf^s^ribcd 

the  recoi-d;0f  the  season  that  has  justj  4,,^  ^ctor  is  practically  ex- 

closed!    Mfty  plays  withdrawn  within,  tlnguished.     There  are  s°ine^'ho  be- 
■  w,,    -iTid  the  run  of  4-0  was   Heve- the   reviewer   ot   the   PaU  Man 
seven  rmonths,  and  tne  ruu  ,  ^  ,  j  them-that  as 

.hort.  -He  win  not  admit  that  this. was,  «*^^„««^4?f„,3,t  great  actor  or  actress 
the  fatiit'  of  the,  managers  who  have  ^^^^g  nobody  will  care  about  stage  dec- 
•,„i;xmpnt  for  plavs,'.'.or  of  the  actors  ,  oration  so  long  as  it.  Is  not  intruslv-e^ 
"  ,^  *^'*ivtksses  When  he  hears  any  ,  -The  only  work '*»idi)CaiJfell  ages,  has 
^"'^  «^?inf  that  olays  of  merit  are  no  ,  arawn  all  class^^4|^6gUectual  and 
;''n..r^feen   in^E  lie  recog- j  cultured  equallj^^Maff uneducated 

■•  "InteHectual     Swck       modesty,  L„d  the  unculture^-to   the  playhmise 
Wh  *mic  s   the   British   character."  has  been  that  of  tf.'  great  actor.  Com- 
isLiaTi '■   he  adds,   "is  the  pared  with  him,  thefereaf  Producer  w  ill 
"^'  ^l^s?  thin-  on  earth  on  all  questions        found  utterly  Insignificant,  and  tl  . 
''i'^wr  Wp  h°s  irrown  accustoined  to ,  present-day  prominence  of  that  fun. - 
ot  .   Philistine.^'    He:J^,onary  is  solely  and  entirely  due  to 


contuseu,  .o."".  -  fa„Tt  ho 

that  the  confusion  is  his  own  f^uU  ho 
attributes  it.,  to.  the  players.  In  Dtner 
words?t«f  «'ittc  is  guilty  of  Intellectual 

''Mr;'^Ervlne  spoke  of  the  f  est  End 
,ctor  witfi  his  "sterilized"  voice.  He  Is 
m  no  bfetter  position  to  create  an  In  | 
dian  atmosphere;  but  his  accent  and 
tht  accent  of  the  Oxford  graduate  are 
iamiUa?%  the  ears  ot  well  educated 
persons.  -Who  therefore;  f oollshly^  pre- 
^ump  U  at  these  accents  are  correct. 
"  '"Th^'angllshnlan  totally  falls  to  un- 
derstawl.  that  when  he  S°es  to  a  tele- 
phone atia  ^ays,  'Ah  yoh  thah?  he  Is 
having  something  which  is  as  ugly  as 
when  a'  costermonger  eays  Ow,  1  sy  . 
He  cannot  realize  the  di^^Tu.t  he  excite, 
in  au  Irishman  when  he  calls  Mr.  Bel 
narfshaw  'Shawr'  and  says  "iclear'  and 

.,  ,      v  M  -n  he  means  to  say  idea 

You  will .  hear  West  end  j 
'  ■  s  their  r's  at  «viry  thea-  , 

r  You  will  hear  Oxford 
,s'  wben^  tjie-y^  mean 
■noo'  'w'helri -they  wish 

in  ^'.v    no',  Wiiy  the  Oxford  Jnoo'  ov 
;;e'?ierg;^  'yees-s'  f  o">0-X 
.1,^  -1  to  heTVcorrect  when  the  t-ocK 
,Lw  and  'yus'  are  abominated 
of  tijose  things  which-.no  Irish- 
,r  or-rstand." 

.mitted  that  art  Irish  player 
h'\cp  the  accCTlt'Af  the  In- 
,,  .  ■>    ,  f-iirodpci?-  SUCCP.ss- 
,ti-"liea*en  for- 
to  do  .«oi"— he 
'  ,„  .>*i>cakihg  with  'he 

r-h  has  been  pleased  I 
[  :,o  mltic  who  protest^^l 

that  rw.:,:^  in  .somerhlne  Absurd^ jn  Mr^l 
Arthnr  ftinol.-Hi-  or  Mr.  .1.  M.-  Keirigan 
f..iline  sourc-        ^.  Mr   lV-d  O' Donovan  pretending  thnt 
•,he  plumber,  an  unfaihng  sourt-o  u..       '  '  •  the  Indian  doctor  or 

,  ,pv  for  the  paragrapher  and  the  pro-  ne^     .-^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  absurdlty 

rcssional  or  amateur  ^'^-^"J-^  Jtj  '  -.r^^t'^lf  w^ntt.n''^ 

even  b^  song  c.^t^  dnankj  n--  ^  r^^^ .  ^^^^^^^ 


the  momentary  absence  of  great  art 
and  commanding  personality  In  tho 
ranks  ot  the  players." 


rcl=L  til.  nic;  •   

"Hudibras"  and  asks  if  the  accent  was 
not  brought  over  to  this  country  by  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  successors. 
Another  correspondent,  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Collett  understands  that  the  American 
"twang"  had  Its  origin  in  the  dialect  of 
the  eastern  counties  whence  the  major- 
ity of  the  early  settlers  emigrated.  An 
East  Anglian  friend  told  him  this  story: 
He  was  travelling  In  "The  States  and 
"in  the  bar"  of  a  hotel  in  some  town  he 
heard  two  men  talking  In  true  East 
Anglian  dialect.  The  stranger  thought 
thev  were  Englishmen  and  asked  them: 
"Do  you  know  Norwich?"  "The  reply, 
was  in  perfect  Yankee  idiom:  Shouldi 
du  '  It  was,  of  course,  a  town  of  the 

same   name   in   the   States   that  they 
knew,  not  its  English  prototype.  These 
men  transpired  to  be  descendants  of  the 
original  settlers." 
Are  Americans  in  the  habit  of  saymg 

"Should  du"  whether  they  "transpire 

.    do  not  "traiufljlr»"i 

WEATHER  WISE  ^ 

Prof  Marvin  has  been  chosen  chief' 
of  the  weather  bureau  at  Washington 
and  few  will  envy  him  the  positio). 
It  is  not  an  office  for  a  sensitive  man. 
Fortunately  for  Prof.  Marvin,  he  has 
already  had  experience  in  the  bureau 
and  is  prepared  for  foolish  jests  and 
adverse   comment.     Ever   since  the 
office  was  established  the  chief  of  the 
'veather  bureau  has  been,  with  th. 
^,  other-in-law,   spring  cleaning  and 
an  unfailing  source  of 


thinV<  M  Tilmself  as  a  Philistine "  He 
^(ImVts:  that  Eiisland  has  a  great  past, 
tlT^Mo^ns  oyer  t«e -empty  Pres^ent  ^Mr 
KnotlaUch  then  asserts  that  Englana  s 
prod'x  .-efrs,'  playwrights  arid  actors  today 
e  ^lual  to  "a-ny  and  superior  to  most^ 
"We   pr6dT,ce  plays  usually    lij  better 
,tVle,    act  feheiin  in  better  style,  write 
them  s«th  at  least  as  much  originality 
anTclVverness.    But  we  refuse  to  be- 
fleve  it,  and  the  one  thing    which  h 
l-iimi--.y   the   matter   in   our  dramati^ 

i^^r^Ay^^Tl^ry  Pari.  ^d^W-  to-  «er  appeara.ce  on__the 


A  Strolling 
Vandevllle 


Colette     Willy  Is 
known  in  this  cfountrrj^. 
chiefly  by  novels,  the 
Company    Claudlne  series,  writ- 
ten in  collaboration  with  her  husband 
"Wniy";    alsoj   .by    the  .  excitement;  in 


Jtl ;  lU  1-15,       '  ^    ■  ....  ._  i-:  1  ^^/)      n9    ^ 


was  not  to  the  credit  of  either  oner 
Ihe  has  written  other  books.  The  "Sept 
Dialogues  de  Betes"  is  delightful.] 
Her  l!?e%  volume  "L'Envers  du  Music, 
Hall"  Is  a  oojltotlon  of  sketches  pict-: 
rig  ^isod.s_ln«ve  lif|^a  strolling 


>  eatrical'  kvt  is  this  national  mood  oi 
.off  depreulatlon  !  The  British  •  theatre 
■finds  It  H  heavy  handicap  that  it  comes 
UUo  court  to  a  prejudiced  jury.  Its  case 
does  not  need  'a  friend  on  the  jury.  It 

ic  <rr.nd  enough  to  stand  on  Its  merits,  — ---<--  .  .?  „ 

But  thei^is  harmful  influence  in  the  vaudeville  'confpany. 
m"'od  o?  the  moment  Which  insists:  -Oh    -v„.„v.„  mlldlv 
N,e  cannot  do  as  the  French  do.    *  • 
•Well  ehpugh,  but,  ot  course,  the  Ger 
mans  •  are  ^  so    much    more  ,^"va"cc<i. 
"'es    I  go  because  it  is  ones  dut>  tc 
encourage  .Q.ne  s  own  P^?P>^'-,i'"^^,„^^ 
tho«e    divine    Russians!'       Mr,  K'  ob 
tev^h  do^^t  argue  for  a  "•'oy^rotrt he 
^alldog^br?ed"_spirit  in  considering  th 
.    a    _r~      '"T  recognize  tnat  ^<-' 
English  drama.      \  J^^^"ft,.    But,  .also, 
should  know  no  nationaUtj . 
It  should  know  no  anti-nationaiuy 
™    •  Mr    Arnold  Bennett  has 

written  in  a  cheerful  veil? 
and         ^bout  the  art  of  the  dram- 
Novel  atlst.    He  does  not  beheve 


sketches  are  mildly  .'^"!^°"'"^',,,^P"^^ 
are  pathetle.  Only  Ip  "G^tanette  is 
there  a  revelation  of  the  singular  per-| 
verslty  characteristic  of  this  author.  ■ 
Among  the  characters  ■  Introduced  Is, 
the  coquette  with  a  Bourbon  profile. ; 
who  balances  three  pompously  funereal 
plumes  on  a  dusty  platter  of  black  vel- 
vet This  speech  Is  often  in  her  mouth. 1 
"I  don  t  know  why  everj-body  tells  me,, 
y»at  I  iQok  like  Saraji,   Do  you  think, 

^  Then-  there  'iy  th^  male 'Btaf 'singer.  1 
"an  extraordlrtartly  little,  man;.  wOTOl 
out,  with  cheeks  furi-owed  by  two , 
great  creases  like  ravines,  a  .'tenor  a  i 
voix,'  some  50  y^ars  of  age.  Tj  ^^at 
distant  province  has  he  grown  old?  in- 


Novel  atlst.  -„pt  to  do'   dlff^^enrto  the  dinV  he  1;ehearses.  and. 

that  a  playwright  should  attemp  i^pi^cably.    .fiv?.ry  minute  he  spreads, 

..  ™^rk  of  creation  betore  his  ,  m-*.s    to  interru 


that  a  piaywi.s"-  -  vpfore 
the  Whole  -^^,^V:ntrov::  remem 
rir^^rtooome^terlilm 


rThi'Vu'Side  Of  every  actor 
towards  ."his  .Ta^a^'b ut'if  n^ 

mtich  W  ^^.U  to  get  into  free  „ 

individuality  is  ^l^^^^:^J^  somethlrt?  one  by  on 
contact  -^^th  it   I  .^"^^{^^  attitude a  _I^ndi^_thr 


his  .  arms  fQ  interrupt-  the  Whestia 
and  he  runs  along  the  footli.^hts  from 
the  dotiblebass  to  .  the  kettle  ""''"s  j 
He  looks  like  a  wicked  olH  bird  cradlM 
on-'  tft*  ten,-  -1  H.  .-^s  — V,.  uttei^ 
lorig  metfir  .^^J 
digs  up 


J  who  has  l  eturned  ^is -a 
[fatalism." 


Varied 


iRlchard  Strauss  has  fln- 
_  l^hed  «.  new  work  (op.  62). 

!  Notes    Motette"    and   is  written 

1  tor  foUr  solo  trices,  chorus  of  16  parts 
'  and  orehftstra.  .    ,    ,  „» 

i    Thomas  Hale?,  a  fajnous  trainer  of 
'animals  for  sfege  plays,  died  at  Hove. 
Ene    the  middle  of  last  month.  Begin- 
In  1868.  he  was  con- 


i'ollow  thi 

:  ver.    ft;  ,  it.iiii:.  .    service,  iu' 

:  l.iyed  the  cornet  in  t^»o  regimental 
l  and  and  it  was  then  found  out  that  he 

h. Td  a  voice.  Whep  he  had  completed 
1  is  term  of  military  service,  he.  studied 
f  'I  the  operatic  stage.  Two  years  ago 
lie  made  his  first  appearance.  Out-side 
of  Italy  he  has  Ijeen  heard  at  llonte 
(.'a;  io  and  In  London.   It  Is  said  that  he 

i. s  i';  years  old. 

Mr.  Marcoux  on  account  of  his  Par- 
isi  n  engagements  has  not  sung  in  Lon- 
(ioii  thi.s  season.  In  Paris  he  created 
li.'     part    of    Panurge    at    the  Gaits- 


la 


rl?.fed'wfthTr"ry "line  Theatre  for  Si  Lyrique.  and  he  .sang  at  the  new  opera 

■  ri     He  trained  the  ponies  for  Cln-  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and  at  the- 

ii.  rirra's  carriage,  the  houi.ds  for  "Uncle  Opera.   He  will  rest  in  Italy  until  he 

■l  om-s  Cabin."  race  horses  for  sporting  tevisits  this  country  ■ 
dramas,  sheep  for  pastoral -plays.  One 


of  his  pupite.  the  -whit*  mare  Victoria, 
ipurchased  for  150  guineas,  earned  four 
Ineaa  a  week  . In  London  and  through 
he    provinces.      When  -  Sfr  Augu.»tus 
arris  produced  "A  Run"  of  Luck"  it 
[Was  Int^ded  that  the  Goodwood  .scene 
should    be    a    mechanical    trick  -mth 


October  and  he 
Iwill  stay  here  till  the  end  of  March. 
This  season-  he  will  sing  in  New  York, 
Tiiiladelphla  and  Cliicago  as  well  as  in 
H.jvioii.  At  the  Metropolitan  he  will  be 
tl.f  Don  Quichotte  when  Massenet's  op- 
'>ia  is  produced  there.  Before  coming  to 
l;o.«ton,  he  will  appear  with  Miss  Garden 
in  "Tosca"  on  the  opening  night  of  the 


dummy  horse?;  but  Hales  brought  eight  season  in  Philadelphia  His  new  roles 
th^wghbredi  and  th'ey  were  so  sue-  in  Boston  will  be  the  baritone  parts  in 
^»,,fiil  that  only  "real  horses"  -were  ".Monna   Vanna"    and   "Francesca  da 


cesaful   that   only  "rea.     

thereafter  tolerated  in  sporting  plays  at  liinnni 


Edmond  Clement  Is  summering  with 

He 


ih  Amsden.  who   will    .sing  at 
1 -lea-Bains  before  returning,  has 
,l,r.  l>ar«il  the  parts  of  Eva  and  Malleus. 


\Ime.  Jomelll,  a  soprano,  well  known  Jiis  wife  and  children  In  France, 
hore  was  well  received  at  the  Coliseum  will  probjibly  be  heard  In  Boston  as  Don  ; 
1  ist  'month  ■  OtUivio  when  "Don  Giovanni'     is    re- ; 

■  We  spoke  last  <reek  of  a  plaj'.  "Alya  vlved.      Lton  Laffltte  Is  studying  the| 
the  Fayre."    -SoiPe  one  wrote  to  the  part  of  Walther  in  German  for  the  per- 
uie  jT^jfi.;  ,  ( OS  Of  "Die  Meisterslnger.  Miss 

!;'all  Mall  Gazette:    "The  warrior  hii.« 
i.-uid  in  the  play  Is  referred  to  as  .i 
:  -^hty  personage.    He  must  have  be«n 
^normally  so,  to  be  stricken  with  the 
iague  in  Ascalon,  and  expire  of  it  In 
jmc  r<>mole  country  place  In  England.  ' 
r;  \h  led  the  playwright,  Mr.  Eason.  to 
-  ipply:    "The  Knight  in  my  little 
"a,   not  of  the   plague,   but  of 
■1  and  exhaustion.     Ha  is  ex- 
!o  to  Bay  that  he  'recovered 
■  I'.'    \  soppose  Mr.  Xorman 

:i   the  llnfs,  although  Mr. 
■  od  the  Knight.  mad« 
"  ■  was  consistent  with 

' '  •    ui  .  a  dying  man.' 

■.-.<■    have   all    iieard    Tristans  bawl] 
throughout  the  death  scene. 

.M.  Xljinsky.  the  dancer,  nas  repll 
t!;,;  f'rltlcs  that  eneerod  at  "Le  Sa«r<» 


A  Letter 

from 


I'llntemps"  :    "The.  n»wspap"ir#  teem  to 

 I  iich  less  sympatrietlc  than 

(Yet    the  newspaperi 
I'TP  was  'Itoointr"  the  night 
,       •  I    •  accused 

r  ;    .  I   T-.-  ;  other 

i  •  I  have 

I  ko  "ri)6  I'awllon  0 
■  r  tre  of  the  Rose'  an 

•  i   vhlch  aim  at  grace  pur 

I  simple,  I  am  to  be  tied  down  lo 
ire'  forever.    Really  I  begin  to  have 
"'     !a  very  word;   'grace'  and 
■  mo  feel  seasick;  The  fact 
I'onventlonal  'nlghtlngale- 
I'oetry;   my  own  Inclination* 
iiltlvo.'   There  have  been  tchools 
illiig  and  sculpture  that  went  on 
ling  suaver  and  suaver  until  there 
»    no  lixpresalon   but  only  banality 
then   there   has   always   come  a 
ult.    Porhapg  something  Ilk*  this  has 
I'liened  In  dancing." 
.Maude  Adams  will  resume  her  "Peter 
I'.iti"  tour  at  La  Croise,  Wis.,  on  Aug. 
"     She  win  be  seen  In  New  York  at 
il.Mmns  time  In   "Peter  Pan"  and 
'    rMhee.rslns    Barrle's    "Legend  of 
i.ionora."  % 

John  Drew  will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance In  N'cw  York  this  se«iFoti  aa  Bene- 
" -k  on  Sept.  1.  He  has  never  yet  played 
part. 

ime.  Karsavlna,  the  Russian  dancer, 
a.  after  dellgliitiig  London,  goes  with 
-  Uusslan  ballet  to  Biieno.^  Ayres,  Is  S5 
LT.s  old.    For  clgiit  years  she  has  been 
i   the  Marie  Imperial  Theatre  of  St. 
iM^buri;.    Her  father  was  a  dancer 
lor.     Five  years  ago  she  was 
to  an  offlolal  In  the  Russian 


"The  Showing  Up  of 
Blanco    I'osnet"  was 
performed  by  the  Irish 
"G.  B.  S."'  Players  on  July  14.  In 
London.  Jaefore  a  private  audience.  The 
p.-rfortrtance  •was  In   aid  of  the  Irish 

Players'  fund  for  Sir  Hugh  I.>ane's  pro- 
pcsed  Dublin  municipal  gallery  of  mod- 
ern art  to  be  built  on  a  bridge  over  the 
I.iflTey.  Spo'-f-h^R  by  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Yeats  h--  mnounced.    Mi'.  Ycat.s 

made  a'  pt  the  i-roject.  which 

wa'i  to  I  iiid  to  "fuliU  its  owi! 

ideals.  InHtt.ikii  of  IjecomIng  a  little  hnck- 
sttrinK  nation  Riopintr  f:ir  halfper.nles 
in  a  Breasy  tin."  Mr.  ,Shaw  sent  th- 
following  letter,  which  is  worth  readini; 

My  Dear  Yeats:   The  speech  from  m 
which  has  been  promised  to  the  c-jm- 
mittee's  guests  this  afternoon  will  not 
be  delivered.     I   ran  only  beg  the  au- 
dience to   bear   this   bltti'r  dlsap 
ment  With  fortitude,  and  not  to 
mo  for  It.   It  Is  not  my  f.r.ilt:  it  . 
of  the  Englinh  nation,  which  ha.s  Ju.'-t 
enthusiastically  given   a  huge  sum  of 
money  to  buy  the  Crystal  Palace  for  th<- 
Hiine  of  thi!  cup  finals,   t:i  which  It  i.' 
. on.secrated  In  uU  Kngllsh  hearts,  but 
alj.solutely  refuse's  to  end-jw  ii  national 
thialre. 

What  a  contrast  v.-ith  oar  own  roun- 
t'v!  Ill  Ireland  we  have  a  natloiul 
I.  •iitr«',  11  national  drania  ami  a  national 
:  I  liool  of  actii>K;  and  the  only  danger 
iliat  threatens  It  li  the  success  of  Its 
».7asons  lit  the  Court  Theatre  In  London, 
where  th.    i^mTll."!'  the  oru  nbs 

Hint  fall  (loni  oui  Instead  ot 

inukliig  ori-.i.l  for  t 

More  .  -  ill  111  i';iisla.'ia  i^ 

Irish  ar  ■  tliem.'ilves  to 

Ing  for  1  iilry  a  great  col.' 

of  pictures,  .siioulng  theiiis -Ives  tlu  m  ;.j  ; 
artl.«ts  and  rilizens  and   Irishmen  and  ' 
lil.shwometi  In  the  wldc-i  ~      •  m  l  not 
I  l  i  re    professionals,  a 
:  iirase  i;oas. 

(  an  you  conceive  thv 
buying  a  picture  for  tl 
liry?  Can  you  lmaf<in. 
If   they   were  called   ciliziii;,-  l..-ir  oc- 
u  lidernieiit  If  they  werf.  called  Knglish- 
men  and  Bnglishwomen.  cut  off  as  they 
are  by  the  Ignorant  Philistinism  of  our 


of  flnnnce,  "who  aiadly  allowed   novernlm,'  classes  from  all  hope  of  any 


llnd  happiness  In  the  art  she 

."3  and  ndoms." 

.\rme.  Klsa  StraJla,  who.  singing  for 
■  first  lime  at  Covent  Garden,  as  Kl- 
i  in  the  recent  revival  of  "Don  Gio- 
nnl."  was  eminently  successful — If  the 
London  journals  are  to  be  believed — Is 
an  Australian.    She  was  born  at  Ade- 
laide and  made  her  debut  at  Sydney. 
Hefore  her  appearance  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, she  had  done  concert  work.  She 
1  il'l  a  London   reporter  that  she  has 
I  an   offer   to  come   lo  the  Untteil 
ten. 

\ime.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  restloK  at 
'  house  In  Belle  Isle.  She  pluy.s  tennis—, ' 
i>,-iio.s  fishing,  reads  new  plays  and  sludlei  ' 
liiew  parts.  Mr.  Dawbarn  writes:  "Th' 
|6rande  Sarah  Is  beloved  in  the  litll. 
|l8land.  and  many  are  her  acts  of  kind 
ness.  She  has  the  width  and  charit; 
of  all  Kreat  natures.  A  while  ago  shi 
sar  by  the  bed.side  ot  a  dying  woman 
and  the  suflferer  pSssed  away. happily  li 
the  consciousness  of  this  sympathy 
Thoughts  of  her  latter  end  are  neve, 
far  from  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  has  ha< 
the  coffin  prepared  and  her  lonib  al.io 
which  will  occupy  an  elevated  situatioi 
on  the  coast  looking  out  ccross  the  pea 
beuutlfled.  at  this  time  of  the  year  1,.\ 
lany  a  glorious  sunset." 


nobler  public  recognition  than  that  of 
t'lie  box  office'/ 

You  m.ty  ask  me  what  has  all  this  to 
ilo  with  my  not  turning  up  today  to 
make  my  speech.  Well,  it  has  a  great 
iloal  to  do  with  It.  .\  meeting  ot  the 
ixecutlvo  committee  of  the  Shakespeare 
.Memorial  National  Theatre  haJ?  b«en 
(■a'.led  for  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  to 
'ttle  business  of  no  Importance  exc«pt 
t  '  the  few  who  have  ^ense  enough  to 
nderstand  Its  importance.  They  are  so 
f.  w,  in  fact,  that  if  I  stay  away  there 
iriay  be  no  committee.  But  I  am  bound 
t  l  he  present  In  any  case,  as  1  have  to 


■;ymr  rom? 
l.ro.ii  and  sh:ikit)S 
'    •     ;ii  ill.   s  rehearsals  mid  on 
'      iiiglitK.    "The  artists  are  also  un- 
'■iPl'V  at  the  revival  of  a  play,  particu- 
rly  it  a  considerable  length  of  time  has 
r  lapsed  since  they  n  ere  in  pos.sesston  of 
tl'.n  role.    One  actress  .said:  "Generally 
my  nervousness  increased    with  each 
i^ress  rehear.sal  (which  now  takes  the 
1  lace  of  the  first  niprht  in  Paris).   It  i.s 
■iiatural.   I  run  greater  rlsk.s.    The  bet- 
ter I  am  known,  the  more  one  expects 
of  nie.   When  one  heKlns,  one  Is  sub- 
limely unconscious."   The  confidence  ot 
t.he  Conservatory  pupils  is  not  the  result 
ot  cheek,   the  product  of  Indifference 
,  and  ignorance;  it  reveals  "a  cold  resolu- 
,  tion  and  a  real  mastery  ot  self."  Gultry 
asked  the  reporter    what  nervousness 
I  was.    "Yes.  I  remember  to  .  have  heard 
I  of  it.   Sometinies  at  a  flr.«it  performance 
I  feel  a  sort  of  impatience  or  anxiety 
'  such  as  seizes  me  when  I  must  catch  a 
certain  train,  and  I  find  I  have  only  just 
time;  but  the  moment  the  curtain  is  up 
I  feel  nothing  at  all."   Le  Bargy,  on  the 
j  other  hand,  has  stage  fright  the  first 
!  night,  while  Alfred  Capu.s.  the  drama- 
tist. confes.<:e''.  that  on  these  occasions 
I  he  feels  as  if  he.  were  exposed  nake;l  to 
I  the  world. 

Mr.  Dawbarn  writes:  "Mi\  Knobla-jch'.s 
certificate  to  the  Enerlish  stage  bear.s 
the  stamp  of  .inthority.    The  brilliant 
-Vmcrlcan  author  has  not  only  produced 
I  'Kismet'  ht  re.  but  he  has  been  a  '■lose 
and    earne.st    student    of    the  French 
1  th.?|itre.    In  youthful  days  he  paid  his 
franc  and  sat  with  the  'claque'  that  he 
might  see  the  points  which  appealed  to' 
the  gallery.  He  has  worked  hard  for  his 
.success,  and  deserved  It.    The  English  | 
theatre,  he  tells  us.  Is  as  good  as  any  ; 
other.    That  Is  true,  no  doubt,  for  it  ' 
has  made  progress  of  late  years,  whereas 
he  French  stage  haa  stood  still.  But 
must  not   be   forgotten   that  pvery 
d^iamatist  of  mark  has  learnt  his  busl- 
Paris.    There  is  siomething  In 
th  •  Vtmosphere  of  this  atiractivc  city — 
ittraVtlve  even  in  a  wet  July— that  In- 
spiresXthe  literary  craftsman.    It  itives 
him  finish  and  technique  and  lightness 
of  touch  which  reem  ofteri  to  disappear 
aficr  he  has  crossed  the  channel.  .-Vr- 
ni'iil  Uennetl  aco.ulred  something  of  his 
UKi.ijic  here,  and  s-j  did  most  who  have 
.xui-cecded  In  thuir  plays.    Mr.  Stanley^ 
Houghton  Is  onf  of  the  latest  recruits 
to  spf  np  a  Paris  Hat.    Por  a  moment 
'     Knoblauch's  n-!iglibor  In  the 

of  voice  and  manner  aro 
I'  lriK  .ii.ii  iy    exasperatliiK— unless  they 
»r.     palpably    imitations,    intended  to 
•luise.    In  the  examinations  for  prizes 
the  Conservatolri".  every  other  girl 

0  recited  tragic  verse  copied  the  In- 
.  nation  and  long-drawn-fiut  resonance 
it  .■^.iriili  Bernhardt.  Tlic  .  ffeot  upon  the 
i.  iiier  was  not  at  all  what  the  cundl- 
lati  hoped  It  would  be.  And  every 
»-oung  man  aiming  for  the  Comedio 
i-'rancnise  endeavored  to  create  the  illu- 
lion  of  a  De  Max.  He  roared  and  rant- 
iil  In  the  belief  that  It  was  real. 

"Ambitious    young    people  ""would  be 
)etter  advised  to  adopt  a  personal  Ktyle. 
iVliat  we  want  Is  not  a  phunogranh — 
rarlcatured  as   phonograpna  do — but  a 
tri-atlon  embodying  an  ;i, dividual  con- 
'•"ptlon  of  the  part.   Again,  such  slavish 
tdherence  to  Ihe  great  artl.ot  is  a  chron- 
ological   error.     There    is    one  Sarah 
rtomhardt  and  there  Is  one  Luclen  r,u!- 
But  time  moves  on:  we  cannot  Im- 
son  art  within  limits.    It  must  keep 
.  <  e  or  It  is  lost.  As  a  proof  of  It,  there 
.s  Sacha  Gultry,  who,  not  content  with 
iclnft  the  clever  son  of  a  dlstlngul'ihed 
fher.  starts  a  new  'gen-e.'   Light  and 
itastlc    'moqueur,'    spontaneous  and 
Thtly  cynical,  he»l8  the  type  of  1913, 

1  worth   a  hundred   rounterfelbs  of 
past. 

1.1  the  cinema  losing  Its  vonue?  There 
!>•  a  suggestion  that  It  Is.  The  reason  Is 
the  lack  ot  quality  In  the  films.  Some 
demon  seems  to  tempt  a  man  who  nas 
been  successful  In  a  particular  branch 
lu  lower  his  standard  In  the  hope  ot 
gaining  bigger  profits.  The  result  Is 
that  he  gains  nothing  at  all.  Economiz- 
ing on  their  fllms,  some  of  the  cinema 
companies  produce  the  veriest  rubbish. 
Detecting  the  Inferiority,  the  public 
takes  its  revenge  by  staying  away. 

"1  hear  of  storie."  knocked  together 
by  the  cinema  halls  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
This  Is  the  veriest  folly,  and  tantamount 
to  slaying  the  goo.^e  with  the  golden 
eggs.  Common  wisdom  would  dictate 
the  employment  of  talented  writers  of 
scenarios.  In  this  way  only  can  public 
Interest  be  sustained.  Nor  is  there  rea- 
son why  the  best  pens  should  not  be 
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sic was  reviewed  in  The  Herald  of  last 
bunday;  Key.sei's  preludes  to  acts  IV 
and  V.  of  "Othello";  'cello  concerto  by 
G.  Dorlay;  two  orchestral  pieces,  "Pen- 
sive Twilight"  and  "The  Dance  of  the 
Wild  Irravel"  by  Arnold  Bax:  extracts 
from  G.  H.  Clutsam  s  opera  "King  Har* 
iequin,"  produced  in  Berlin  last  Novem- 
ber; overture,  "Dr.  Merryheart,"  by 
Havergal  Brian;  Idyl,  by  Eric  Coates, 
and  an  Aria  for  strings  by  Percy  Pit*. 
An  orchestral  sketch.  '"Tamineh,"  by 
Blair  Fairchild,  an  American  now  living 
In  Paris,  will  also  be  played.  "If  there 
Is  any  flaw  in  the  arrangements,"  says 
Mr.  Gatty.  "it  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  composers  represented 
are  already  well  known— Messrs.  Cyril 
Scott,  Percy  Grainger.  Vaughan  WIU- 
loms,  Arnold  Bax,  Percy  Pitt,  for  exam- 
ple. One  would  have  liked  to  see  a 
larger  proportion  of  new  names,  and 
one  wonders  whether  there  is  for  the 
time  being  a  dearth  of  promise  amongst 
the  youngest  aspirants  to  recognition. 
It  Is.  of  course,  possible  that  by  now  a 
hlgrher  standard  has  been  arrived  at, 
and  that  Sir  Henry  Wood  is  able  to  ap- 
ply a  stronger  test  in  making  his  se- 
lections, which  may  easrily  have  the  ef- 
ft>ct  ot  keeping  back  the  fruits  of  an 
ona.voidabie  immaturity."  The  Prom- 
•'iiade  concerts  will  continue  until 
Oct.  L'5. 

.\t  a  concert  given  July  15  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Patron's  Fund  of  the 
1  loyal  College  ot  Music.  London,  these 
norks  by  British  com))Osei-s  were  pro- 
duced :  Tone  poem,  John  Gresnwood  ;  vo- 
cal scena,  "Love,  Time  and  Death,"  by 
KalDh  Letts;  rhapsody,  "Pan,"  Dr.  Cyrl) 
r.ootham;  dramatic  romance,  "Porphy- 
i  i.i  -  Lover,"  Arthur  Hinton  ;  a  set  of 
v.iriations  by  A.  von  .Vhn  Carse ;  sym- 
phonic poem,  "Visions  ot  Hannele,"  by 
Hubert  Bath.  "It  has  been  thought  some- 
times," says  Mr.  Gatty,  "that  these  con- 
certs do  not  serve  the  intended  purpose 
In  th3  most  advantageous  way.  Doubt- 
less it  Is  better  for  the  young  composer 
lo  have  the  experience  of  seeing  for  him- 
self the  effect  of  his  work  upon  an  au- 
dience during  a  concert  when  It  Is  placed 
in  Juxtaposition  with  acknowledged  mas- 
itcrpieces.   This  is.  of  course  what  hap- 
pens at  a  Promenade  concert.  Moreover, 
It  he  audience  Itself  is  more  detached  and 
(lisintere.'-ted.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
jtho  Patron's  Fund  concert  can  give  as- 
opening  which  it  Is  hardly  the  business 
of  the  ordinary  concert  promoters  to 
»ui«ply.   That  is  to  say  there  Is  not  the 
same  necessity  to  produce  works  nearer 
n<  hievement  than  promise,  and  the  se  - 
lection can  be  made  from  reasons  en 
tliely  connectsd  with  the  composer  hiiii- 
n'lf."    Speaking  of  the  concert  of  Jul; 
l.'>.  Mr.  Gatty  remarked  that  in  much  or 
the  new  music  the  ideas  were  not  strong 
inough  for  the  means  required.  "One 
need  not  always  write  for  the  orchestra, 
and  It  seems  a  pity  to  force  sljnder  ma- 
terial." And  no  one  of  the  works  played 
suggested  an  original  point  of  view. 


Tree's 


Sir  Herbert  sir  Herbert  Tree  ' 
"Thoughts  and  After 
Thoughts,"  published  by 
Book  Cassell  &  Co.,  London  has 
,been  hailed  with  rapture  by  London 
critics.  Yet  "J.  P.  C."  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  although  he  characterizes  thti 
book  as  "the  most  genial  course  of  lei  l - 
aires  delivered  In  our  time  on  the  ration- 
ale of  playgoing  and  production,  and 
!the  place  the  drama  occupies  in  ever.v 
province  and  period  ot  real  civiliza- 
tion." disputes  Sir  Herbert's  titeory 
concerning  the  need  of  a  sumptuous 
productlo:i. 

I  ."^Ir  Herbert  has  no  patience  with 
the  antiquarian  method  of  producintr 
Hhake.'ipeare's  plays  which  regaril.s 
lliem  as  "interesting  specimens  for 
ithe  special  delectation  of  ■  epicures  m 
^antiques."  He  maintains  that  "the 
privilege  ot  presenting  the  masterpieces 
of  Shakespeare's  genius  Is  surely  a.-? 
jgreat  as  that  derived  from  paying 
(dividend   of  3.i 


ni^ke  a  proposal  to"  add  to  the  schemi  service.   A  good  film 

national   theatre    and    memorial    ""^y  exciting  and  as  good  drama 


to     Shakespeare,    a    football  ground 
Miiil    racecourse.      t    believe    tliat  if 
this    proposal    be    adopted,    we  shall 
the  half-mllllon   we  require  quite 
>,;sily.    Until  then,  England  will  have 
lo  get  on  as  best  she  can  with  the  help 
of  an  occasional  visit  from  our  Irish 
players,    with    whom   I   am  extremeb 
proud  to  be  associated  this  afternoon  ir 
a.  play  which  English  actors  and  man 
apers  are  not  allowed  perform.    If  th( 
!  h:ind  would  here  strike  up"Rule  Britan- 
nia" It  would  form  an  appropriate  end 
lo  this  letter.    Yours  ever 

G.  BKKNARD  SH-^W. 


as  a  Shakespearean  tragedy.  It  Is  mere 
snobbishness  to  adopt  the  superior  pose 
But  the  film  must  be  good." 


Ulusic 


in 


Boston 
Opera 


Mme.  Edvlna  will  prob-  BoingS 
ably  be  heard  here  next 
season  as  Marguerito  In 
Singers  Gounod's  opera.    She  wiU  Paris 
take  the  part  of  Mlml  for  ti 
and  Edmond  Clement  ii. 
rinkerton. 


It  Is  said  that  stage  fright 
In  Paris  Is  on  the  decrease, 
and  It  hardly  exists  among 
pupils  ot  the  Conservatory, 
"■■■-'t  tini^i  Yet  the  popular  actresses  ot  the  city 
ppearjhavn  confessed  to  a  reporter  that  they 
I  '  ow  the  "trac."   It  sits  beside  them 
hey  drive  to  the  theatre,  and  when 
s<>(>  the  oonfiiied  mass  of  spccta- 


The  Promenade  con- 
<ert  In  Queen's  Hall, 
London,  will  open  Aug. 
London  le,  and  these  pieces  by 
foreign  composers  will  be  played  in 
London  for  the  first  time;  Fantasle  on 
two  popular  airs  of  Anjou,  Lekeu 
pianoforte  concerto  in  F  m 
ander  Glazounoflt;  new  suite,  "L'Oiseau 
de  Feu,"  Stravinsky;  new  suite  for 
wood- wind,  two  harps  and  pianoforte, 
"Le  Bal  de  Beatrice  d'Este,"  Hahn; 
Iberia  (pictures  tor  orchestra.  No.  2), 
Debussy;  Valses  Nobles  et  Sentimen- 
tales.  Ravel;  new  suite,  Doh,nanyI; 
"Hymn  to  the  Rising  Sun,"  Mandl:  bal- 
lade for  piano  and  orchestra,  G.  Faure. 
The  pieces  by  Hahn  and  Debussy  have 
been  heard  in  Boston.  New  works  by 
ICngllsh  composers  will  be  Cyril  Ssott  s 
two  poems.  "Twilight  of  the  Year"  and 
"Paradise  Birds";  Grainger's  "Irish 
TiiTif  fi'ini  i"'>"nt\    f)erry"  and  ".Slifii- 


per  cent,  to  a  set  ot 
.shareholders  In  a  limited  liability  com- 
ipany."  He  shows  the  appreciation  of 
the  public  by  quoting  the  figures  of 
attendance  at  three  consecutive  annual 
|productlons  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre: 
"Julius  Caes,ar,"  242,000;  "King  John." 
11(0,000;  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
1220,0000.  He  quotes  the  Agincourt  pro- 
logue, the  Vi.^ion  ot  Katherlne  of  Arra- 
'goii  and  the  satire  on  folk  plays  In 
".Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  as  a  proof 
^that  Shakespeare  desired  all  the  wealtii 
111  presentation  of  which  the  stage  was 
capable,  and  he  insists  that  the  Eliza- 
bethan sta.ere  had  more  resources  than 
v\e  are  given  to  believe.  "Henslowe's 
Diary,  for  instance,  gives  amazing  list.t 
ot  the  costume  wardrobe  of  a  con- 
temporary theatre."  Illusion,  he  says,  is 
■the  entire  business  of  the  stage.  To 
this  J.  p  c."  replies:  '.'But  theri>  is 
an  art  dramatic  which  rises  supreme 
jover  the  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  wo  can- 
.u,  ^^^-cu.  iJlf'Jlfn'"  "^«.<3e'nand  ot  the  pure  Idea 
Inor.  Alex-  1^^,°^  del  yerea  from  the  body  of  this 
death  in  t lu;  shape  of  over-elaboratloii 
especia  ly  In  the  great  tragic  moment-s 
when   the  ritual  of  the  limelight  and 


property  man  is  a  distraction  between 
the  playwright  and  the  audience.  Whaii 

hand''''h"''"''  ^''L'"-  Hamlet's 
hand,  he  gave  hl:n  a  text  and  lllustra- 
lion,  and  not  a  fetish  to  be  worshlppe.l 
as  we  have  too  often  seen  it  worshipped 
on  the  modern  sta.ge  at  home  and 
abroad.  Tophamper  is  as  bad  in  the 
hea  re  as  it  is  upon  a  ship,  and  that 
Is  why  the  judicious  will  ahvav.<;  srieve 
when  the  .soul  ot  the  dra:na" 
the  slav<^  „r  physical  exces.s 
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•<  that  Hnmlet's  sen- 
N      ;  i     111  thy  orisons  be  al'. ' 
sins  remembered,'  ts  a  proof  of  his 
■Mn  yearning  for  "the  sympathy  of 
when  it  is  merely  the  poetic 
•■;e  of  a  common  request  among 
'"iithoIlcS.     Do  not  these  ijues- 
interprelatlon  oiitweiRh  in  im- 
thc  niceties   of   by-play  audi 
th  which  so  many  actors  con- 
cern themselves?  ^It  is  niore  to  Kean's] 
credit  that  he  lifted  Shylock  from  buf-  | 
foonery  to  tragic  dignity  than  that  he  1 
or  any  of  his  successors  have  invested 
the  part   with   certain  outward  attri- 
butes." I 
The  critics  wonder  at  Sir  Herbert's ' 
wit.  at  the  gaiety  and  sprightliness  of 
his  intellect.    Here  are  a  few  flashes: 

Wli«t  is  H  Bentlininn?— One  who  does  not 
care  a  l»iitton  wlietlior  In*  is  one  vr  not.     ^  I 

'rhc  !;aihllin>;  of  a  nuisket  is  »  grent  leT- 
eler  of  imtnkluil — In  more  senses  tliao  one. 

What  is  the  sum  of  N'apoleon's  nclUeTe- 
icrnt?  I  am  tnclloed  to  tbinic  that  lil!i  most 
nseful  t»«trll)uHon  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind nas  tlie  eimstltutloo  be  gaye  to  the 
CV.i!  .-.h*^  Fraucaise. 

ive  the  new  lH>erty  which  dictates 
.-V  cIosinK  on  Hiurstlaya.  in  oriler  that 
the  Tltality  to  rest  from  SatnnUy  to 

To  us  this  ancedote  Is  more  enter- 
taining: "I  remember  Swinburne,  the 
poet,  telling  me  with  a  tinge  of  sadness 
of  his  own  evolution.  He  and  William 
Morris  were  friends  in  youth.  "At  that 
time.'  said  he.  'William  Morris  whs  a 
Tory  of  the  bluest  blood,  while  I  was  a 
red-hot  Republican.  Now.'  he  sighed, 
'Morris  addresses  Socialist  mobs  in  Tra- 
falgar square,  and  I  write  patriotic  odea 
for  the  St.  James's  Gazette.'  " 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearce 
has  written  the  life  of 


Pearce's 

"Polly  Lavinla  Fenton,  the  first 

Peachum"  Polly  Peachum  In  "The 
Beggars'  Opera."     The  title  is  "Polly 
Peachum  and  'The  Beggars'  Opera,"  " 
and  the  book  is  published  at  16  shil- 
lings net  by  Stanley  Paul,  L,ondon.  The 
reviewers  sav  that  no  one  will  find  in 
this   volume   a   full   biography   of  the 
woman  who  was  first  the  mistress  and 
later  the  wife  of  Charles  Paulet.  third 
Duke  of  Bolton,  for  there  is  little  new 
told  about  her.     But  the  author  has 
much  to  say  about  the  theatre  of  her 
day  and  the  men  and  women  on  and 
oft  the  stage.    It  is  well  known  that 
l.avinla  was  charming  and  had  charac- 
ter    The  duke  lived  with  her  for  :i8 
vears  and  when  he  died  in  1754  he  left 
all  he  possessed  to  her.  made  her  his 
sole  executrix  and  called  her  his  "dear 
and  well-beloved  wife."    Mr.  AValbroolc 
wishes  a  revival  of  the  operetta.  Some 
slight  revision  might  be  necessary,  but 
-X   should  be  reverential.      'In  an  un- 
clean  age   -The   Beggars'    Opera'  was 
clean   and  It  was  the  first  native  work 
of  the  English  stage  to  have  a  run  of 
over     60     consecutiv^e  performances. 
There  was  a  revival  ifi  18SS  when  Sims; 
Reeves  took  the  part  of  Macheath.  , 
Ix.ndon    magistrates,    however,    onca  ( 
locked  on  "The  Bessars'  Opera"  with  an  , 
unfavorable  eye.    It  was  *tat.Hl  in  the ; 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  Sept.  1».  n<«, 
that  "Sir  John   Fielding   this  day  in- 
formed the  bench  of  justices  that  he  had 
last  year  written  to  Mr.  Garrick  con- 
cerning the  impropriety  of  performing 
the  'Begsars'  Opera.'  which  never  has 
been  represented  on  the  stage  without 
creatins  an  additional  numbsr  of  real 
thieves  ;  he  begscd,  therefore,  the  gentle- 
men present  would  Join  with  him  in  re- 
aue<=ting  Mr.  Garrick  to  desist  from  per- 
forming that  opera  on  Saturday  even- 
in"'     The  bench  agreed.    Garrick,  while 
he'  said  that  it  would  be  impos.sible  for 
hira  to  open  with  any  other  piece,  prom- 
ised that  in  future  !ig  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  oblige  them. 

The  original  copyright  assignment  of 
"The  Beguars'  Opera'"  was  sold  in  Lon-j 
don  last  month.  ^  . 

"NEWPORT  JEWELS."  \ 

uber  vTote  sparkling  music  f or  j 
opera  "Crown  Piamonds,"  which 
.  lon^  a  favorite  in  this  country' 
in  TBurope.  It  now  seems  that 
re  is  room  for  an  opera  toouffe  en- 
-4  "Newpoil  Jewels."  American 
uposers  searching  anxiously,  for  a 
-otto  on  an  American  subject  have 

the'.r  opportunity. 
Ihe  scenario  aJmits  of  a  panto- 
nlc  part,  that     of    the  monkey 
ined  by  some  Fagin     to  choo.e 
teboard  boxe.-?  of  a  certain  size,  to 
-n  secret  drawers,    to  leave  set 
.    els  that  Have  been  blessed.  Tear= 
.  young  and  <-ld  were  dellglited  by 
-  Rave]^  m  "jocko,"  with  the  hero. 
:nost  Intelligent  and  entertaining 
p     Nor  need  the  monkey  at  New- 
rt  be  merely  a  mime.    If  Wagner 
^•h  his  theories  about  trutli  in  art 
'  not  hesitate  to  introduce  a  sing- 
.  .'j;  dragon  and  a  singing  bird,  why 
should  not  a   monkr-  tenor 
lar  ■  ' 


^ray"  .lul.-iiiobno  uua  .  iii  .y  i.'i.' 
the  place  of  the  "low.  black,  rtvkish"" 
cmft.  as  an  .iwakener  of  melodra- 
matic interest. 

'   We  should    Hit   speaJt  lightly  of 
,thlB  cHme  if  tlie  developments  in 
'the  case  were  not  of  an  opera  bouffe 
character.    At  tlrst  the  losers  ro- 
gretted   tlielr  Imprudence  in  taking 
their  Jewels  to  a  to\yn  so  loosely  pro- 
tected, to    which    the  answer  wfta 
made:  '"Why  bring  winter  and  cltv 
Jewels    to   a   summer   and  country 
place'.'"    The  natural  grief  over  tho 
loss  has  given  way  to  singular  resig- 
nation.   In  the  last  act  the  detectlyes 
are  dismissed.   The  diamonds,  pearls, 
etc..  will  be  replaced  ohe  day,  or  they 
.Will  bo  found  in  Paris    or    London;  t 
ind    ni>w    there  Is  a  dark  liint  thatj 
fJiey  have  not  been  stolen  at  all,  al- 
though some  still  insist  on  the  cun- | 
ning   of  a  female  Raffles,   or  of  a 
French  crook  disguised  as  an  organ-! 
grinder.    This  opera  bouffe  admits  of 
many  characters,  and  a  sensational 
ending,  witli  a  grand  apotheosis  In- 
cluding the  display  of  the  Jewels.  J 

— Uisi-oursing  of  the  nature  of  serpents,  he 
tolrt  us  some  in  the  waste  places  of  Lauoushive^ 
do  grow  to  great  bigness,  and  do  fefd  upon, 
larlis,  which  they  take  thus:  Ihey  observej 
when  the  lark  is  soared  to  the  highest,  and  doj 
crawl  till  they  come  to  be  Just  underneath 
them;  and  th»re  they  place  tbemselres  wlthl 
their  mouth  uppermost,  and  there,  as  Is  con- 
eeWed,  they  do  eject  poison  tip  to  the  bird,  for 
the  bird  do  suddenly  come  down  again  in  its 
course  of  a  circle,  and  falls  direcUy  iuto  the 
moutb  of  the  serpent;   which  is  rery  strange 


lAan  Opera  House  and  agaiiisL  Mr.  tiii\ 
Me"R  veision.    Or  does  she  now  rocoivr 
#royally  from  London? 

Active  and  Lazy. 

The  i:e»-.  Harold  Paul  Sloan,  pastor 
oX  a  i  .uiich  ill  New  Jersey,  ale  ZZ  pan 
coUe'^  .it  a  pancake  supper  and  thu 
vanguisiied  Mrs.  Hainmel,  the  president 


As  the  World  Wags. 

Your  quotation  in  this  morning  s  Her- 
ald from  "Toxophilua-  recalls  my  own 
readMig  of  that  book  more  than  30  yejirs 
ago  when.  Inspired  by  Maurice  Thomp- 
son's articles  in  Scribner's  Montlily  on 
the  "Witchery  of  Archery,"  I  took 
again  to  bows  and  arrows,  somewhat  to 
the  disgust  of  my  father,  who  thought 
me  nearly  old  enough  to  "put  away 
childish  things." 

Roger  Ascham  gives  a  description  or 
the  perfect  bow  and  advises  you  if  yoti 
nnd  such  a  one  to  "buy  that  bow  of 
my  warrant."  I  could  not  find  the  bow 
described,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  one  made  of  lancewood  for  me  free 
of  charge  by  Mr.  Thcnias  Tout  of  Cam- 
bridge a  famous  fisliing  rod  mal<er 
who  invented.  I  believe,  the  split  bam 
boo  rod  with  thin  strips  of  wlialebone 
inserted  to  make  it  unbreakable. 

Like  many  other  enthusiaats,  I  wrote 
to  Maurice  Thompson  and  received  a 
courteous  reply,  per  his  brother  Will; 
and  for  a  long  time  afterward  it  seemed 
to  me  I  could  be  perfectly  happy  if  I 
might  see,  from  a  distance,  those  two 
brothers,  whom  I  placed  close  to  Robin 
Hood.  In  my  hero  gallery.  But  all 
things  come  to  him  who  waits  long 
enough,  and  one  day  as  I  was  about  to 
receive  a  degree  at  Harvard  I  droppedj 
into  Sanders  Theatre  for  the  Phi  Betaj 
Kappa  exerci.ses,  not  knowing  who  the 
spealter  was  to  be,  and  had  the  Joy  of 
listening  to  my  boyhood's  hero,  Maurice 
Tliompson,  as  he,  who  had  "fought  in 
honor  for  the  South,"  brought  his  tri- 
bute to  the  grave  of  Lincoln. 

It  was  perhaps  three  or  four  years 
before  this  that  Mr.  Dana  of  the  New 
York  Sun  in  a  lecture  on  American  news- 
papers quoted  with  praise  a  poem  «  ' 
The  author  was  not  given,  and  so  it  was 
not  till  soms  years  afterward  thpt  1 
learned  that  this  poem,  "The  High  "Tidd 
at  Gettysburg,"  was  written  by  that 
other   boyhood   hero.   Will   H.  Thomp-, 

have  been  rereading  the  "Witcherji 
of  Xrcherv,"  arid  to  me  it  seems  tc 
possess  all"  the  charm  that  it  had  wheii 
it  first  appeared.  I  think  that  any  one 
1  ul.ose  boy-h2art  is  not  entirely  dead 
'  would  do  well  to  include  it  in  his  sum- 
mer reading.  At  the  very  worst  he 
could  not  find  it  more  di-sappointing  thart 
some  of  the  "best  sellers." 

Boston,  July  30.      H.  B.  HASTINGS. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day.    '  ' 

OnTs  eggs  given  in  wine  for  three  dayi 
to  drunkards  will  make  them  loathe  it 

O  Cosima! 

The  Herald   has  already 
pictures  of 


vani-  i"^"^^  i,,  1   '  -  - 

Of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  who,  evenl 
for  the.  sake  of  the  building  fund,  could 
only  swallow  30.  Thus  lively  "tereat 
In  church  work  was  awakened  in  New 
Brunswick  and  more  than  $25  was  added; 

to   the    fund.  „    ,,  ^ 

Mr  L  F  Duncan,  an  Lnglishman, 
now  1'  years  old.  had  a  grand fatlier  who 
died  at  the  age  of  101.  The  family  for 
three  or  four  generations  has  eaten  only 
two  meals  a  day.  "My  grandfather 
smoked  till  within  a  yem  of  his  death 
-putting  tobacco  aside,  probably  has- 
tened his  end-"my  father  within  a  week 
of  his  death,  at  88,  enjoyed  a  cigar,  and 
I  am  still  smoking  from  10  to  12  cigars 

*Mrs.  Jessie  Wood,  testifying  in  her 
divorce  suit  in  a  Jersey  City  court, 
swore  that  Mr.  Wood  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  laziness.    She  married  him  In 
1902  and  he  had  since  that  time  showed 
hatred  for  work  of  any  kind.  For  nearly 
a  year  she  was  compelled  to  wash  his 
face  and  dress  him.  When  Mr.  James  G. 
Wood  heard  this  testimony  he  ran  away 
and  did  not  return  to  the  court  room. 
His  counsel  should  have  cited  the  casej 
of  Mr.  Chilcott,  who  early  In  October.: 
1909  slept  in  the  dock  of  a  London  court 
^   while  the  magistrate  was  condemningj 
him  to  12  months  with  hard  labor.  This 
Mr   Chilcott  a  big,  heavy  man,  was  so 
lazv  that  he  had  to  be  pushed  into  the 
dock.    His  conversation  for  years  had 
been    reluctant    "yeses"    and  "noes. 
Once  he  admitted  that  he  had  novel 
willingly  done  an  hour's  work  in  his 
life,  and  saying  this  he  was  so  exhausted 
that  he  did  not  speak  again  that  day. 
Dr   Wilson    an  expert,  swore  in  court 
that  Mr.   Chilcott  was  sufl:ering  from 
the  disease  known  as  ergophobia  (fear 
of  worli).    It  is  an  insidious  disease,' 
which,  beginning  in  the  spring,  may  be 
chronic. 


A  Pen  Portrait. 

Victor  Hugo  once  said  to  the  latej 
Henri  Rochefort :  "I  long  ago  regrettedi 


.f  i- 


spoken  ol 

piciure.  o.  scenes  in  "Parsifal"  shown 
at  the  Coliseum  in  London  to  the  a-c-j 
companimant  of  Wagner's  music.  We^ 
are  indebted  to  "A.  F."  for  the  adverj 
tisement    in    a    London    journal.     '1  h^ 
whole  show  is  announced  as  an  Enter-, 
tainment  de  Luxe  by  Stars  of  Interna- 
tional Art."  „  .f  V I 
"For  the  first  time  on   any  Br'tisd 
•-tage.   The  most  Beautiful  Artist.s'  Mod- 
els in  London  in  Parsifal  Tableaux  de-j 
signed   by  Byam   Shaw,  A.  R.  W  S., 
Wagner  s  Wonderful  Music  rendered  in| 
Thirty  minutes  by  a  Double  Orchestral 
conducted  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Woad." 

I'arwital.  Ivundry.  Gurnc(ri;niz.  Kling- 
&01  and  the  Flower  Maidens  arc  not  the 
only-  attraction.  There  are  LipnisKvs 
40  Dos  Comedians.  Rope  and  Lasso 
perts.  Comedy  Acrobats  and  a  Slusical 
Clown.  Bianca  Waldo  whistles  at  the 
piano"  and  Constance  Driver  and  Mar- 
sarat  Cooper  "oblige"  with  selections 
from  a  repertoire.  Thus  is  the  centen 
-.f  v-j^ncr'f  birth  year  honnred  in 


my  tolly  in  learning  Spanish.  If  you' 
wish  to  retain  a  perfect  mastery  ofj 
your  native  tongue,  avoid  any  acquain- 
tance with  other  modern  languages." 
Rochefort  took  this  advice  to  heart  and 
in  turn  told  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham! 
that  during  his  exile  of  six  years  in  Lon-| 
don  he  learned  only  these  English  sen- 
tences for  the  benefit  of  his  coachman: 
"Tom.  drive  to  Christie's";  "Tom, 
home."  Mr.  Graham  drew  this  picture 
of  tlic  Pari.sian  journalist:  "Erect,  tall, 
soklierly  in  bearing,  a  fell  of  white  curls, 
a  keen  eye  for  a  counter  of  tierce,  a 
w-nch,  a  "picture  by  an  English  master; 
—one  of  Dumas's  three  musketeers  lost 
in  the  muddy  billows  of  political  life. 
Muslieteer  'double'  with  Journalist,  poli- 
tician, brocanteur,  and  yet  a  gentleman, 
and  kindly  to  the  core,  as  vain  men  use. 
to  be."  ' 
'Inhere  is  a  le.ss  complimentary  SKet(!h 
of  Kocliefort  on  tho  day  when  Victor 
Noir  assa.sKinated  by  Prince  Bonaparte, 
wii.s  buried,  publislied  by  M.  Maunoe 
[ic.-- Ions  ill  hia  reminiscences: 

Ce  iju'il  me  reste  a  dire."  (Pa«e  12.) 

m  ME  QUICK' 
ATTHESHUBERT 

 •  ! 

Helen  Lowell  Has  Leading  Part 
in  First  Performance  j^. 
in  Boston,  ^i^- 

INCIDENTS    FOLLOW  FAST 

Piece  Is  Wildly  Farcical— Amus- 
ing Work  of  a  Film  Actor 
I  Troupe. 


,    „         „       wildly  f;ucu.;rl.  'I'hei 

at  is  amusing,  but  the  humor 
crude. 

is  a  prologue  to  the  first  act  in 
>M.K     AUss  Lowell  as  Gladlola  Huntley 
makes  explanatory  remarks  and  Intro- 
duces a  few  of  .the  characters.  This 
(prologue  might  well  be  omitted,  for,  as 
ft  Is,  the  act  needs  pruning.  . 
-   Miss  Huntley,  a  wealthy  r,plnster.  Is 
an  authoress,'  She  wishee  to  live  her 
stories  and  keeps  a  record   of  daily 
events.    Her  grounds  are  suddenly  In- 
vaded by  a  troupe  of  moving  picture 
actors,    in    charge   of    a   business-like  i 
manager.  The  company  Includes  varied 
types.   Pinkie,  the  pert  ingenue;  Clare.  I 
a  statuesque  brunette;  Sally  Jones,  an 
imposing  blonde,  who  "isn't  slow,  only, 
careful,"  and  Claypoole,   an  actor  ofj 
•the  old  school  who  has  known  better 
days     There  is,  too,  Joe  Randall,  thei 
leading  man,  a  willing,  gawky  yoiith, , 
and  Ola,  his  ^"ard,  a  gospel-eyed  maiden  1 
to  whom  he  is  engaged  and  who  sighs 
to  be  a  "real  lady." 

The  eccentric  Miss  Huntley  has  two 
nephews,  amiable  youths  not  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  chorus.  Sally  Jones 
Is  recognized  by  Billy  as  a  former  play- 
mate There  are  pleasant  reminiscences. 
But  Billy  is  betrothed  to  the  stately 
MUrie  Huntley  and  Sally's  charm  has 
paled.  Through  a  clever  ruse,  Joe  Ran- 
dall  forces  the  boys  to  invite  him  and 
O'a  to  spend  a  week  at  their  aunt's 
house.  Miss  Huntley,  appalled  at  the. 
appearance  of  her  prospective  guests. 
Is  persuaded  to  believe  that  Joe  !s  a 
•famous  opera  singer,  and  Ola  his  sister. 
There  are  complications  and  subsequent 
extrications  and  explanations  to  the  sat-  j 
Isfaction  of  all.  , 

On  the  whole  the  farce  18  chiefly  lack-  i 
Ing  in  compactness.  There  is  a,*ewil-| 
dering  mass  of  incidents.  The  charac- . 
ters  of  the  moving  picture  troupe  are 
amusing.  They  speak  wholly  in  the 
vernacular  and  their  conversation  is, 
freely  sprinkled  with  oaths.  The  scene 
in  which  they  pose  for  a  sensational 
story  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  in  the 

^M^ss  Lowell,  gratefully  remembered 
for  he"  performance  as  Sophie  Brush  In 
"The  Red  Petticoat"  last  season,  is; 
seen  in  a  totally  different  character, 
and  the  transformation  is  not  wholly 
successful.  As  the  female  barber  shd 
was  continuously  amusing,  piquant 
without  vulgarity.  As  the  authoress  in 
Mr.  Bartholomae's  farce  she  is  often 
affected  and  not  so  diverting.  Gladlola 
Huntley  is  fond  of  dress.  She  has  a 
dress  for  each  emotion  and  a  name  foi 
every  dress.  Her  garment  of  the  foul 
seasons  is  a  masterpiece.  She  has  othet 
Idiosyncracies  which  Miss  Lowell  en- 
deavors to  portray.  It  la,  however,  a 
part  In  which  she  does  not  as  yet  api 
pear  wholly  at  ease. 

■  Mr.  Aylesworth,  upon  whose  antlcl 
much  of  the  fun  depends,  was  consists 
ently  humorous  throughout.  His  meth-j 
ods  are  direct,  and  he  speaks  wittily 
with  an  Imperturbable  countenance.  Ha 
has  been  thoughtfully  provided  with  a 
sentimental  ditty,  from  which  the  piecej 
evidently   takes  its  name,  and  he  i^ 


SHUBBRT  THEATRE  -  "Kiss  Me 
Quick,  "  a  farce  In  three  acts  by  Philip 
Bartholomae,  with  Helen  Lowell.  First! 
performance  in  Boston.  Opening  of  thej 
season.    The  east: 

Ghid iola  Huntley  •  •He'ea  Lowell , 

K 1 1 1  y  Hop  k  1  n«  I'  ^'^ J  n  rd  T  abcr 

^llr^Sitf^r"'*'  V.V.V;.V.V.-.a«S'A^sWcy: 

Bailey,  moving  picture  dU-ector. ..  .Uobert  Kelly 

Sally  Jones...  .■.■.'.■.Laura  Lalr-l 

Ijnkie.   'Edward  Kummerou 

0  a.vpoole..\  . .  "ury  Ha.tln?s 

Clflra   Artiim-  Ayleswortli 

Randall..   .  Sadie  HarrU 

<Jla   I'nmrose  •  ^ 

Mr.  Bartholomae's  farce  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
at  Long  Branch.  Aug.  1.  It  is  a  light| 
and  innocuous  entertainment.  Inci- 
dents follow   each   other  precipitately 


again  proficient  with  a  banjo. 

Miss  Louise  Drew  makes  much  of  a 
minor  part,  and  is  constantly  effective. 
Messrs.  Santley  and  Taber,  as  the 
breezy  nephews,  acted  with  spirit,  while 
the  moving  picture /.director  was  capi- 
tally played  by  Robert  Kelly.  The 
other  members  of  the  company  are  well 
cast  and  deserve  praise. 

The  audience  last  evening  was  large, 
arid  in  holiday  mood.     It  laughed  In-  , 
cessantly    and    with  uproarlousness. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  enjoy- 
ment. .    —    ] 

A  capacity  house  liberally  applauded  a 
rattling  good  bill  at  B.  F.  Keiths 
Theatre  last  night,  every  act  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  program  vbelng 
enthusiastically  received.  The  Juve- 
nile Pinafore  Opera  Company,  in  an 
up-to-date  version  of  the  famous  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  success,  has  the  head- 
line position  and  all  of  the  fa^o^t* 
songs  in  that  comic  opera  are  sung 
'  «  the  half  hour  the  act  requires^ 
The  settings  are  attractive  and  tlie 
members  of  tbe  chorus  in  [  niascu 
line    sailor    costumes    are  unusuall> 

^mVss  Marie  Fenton,  the  inS^dy  maid 
as  the  program  has  It,  aPP^^^^-^^  in  a 
collection  of  catchy  songs  and  gorgeoJ= 
gowns  making  a  complete  change  bc- 
fweeneach  selection.  Her  favorite  song, 
"Pm  Afraid,  Pretty  Maid.  I'm  Afiaid, 
made  Its  usual  big  hit,  as  did  E>.ery- 
body's  Doing  Something  They  Don  t 
Know  How  to  Do."  ; 

None  of  those  appearing  upon  tW9 
week's  program  received  a  more  en- 
thusiastic welcome  than  those  old  fa^j 
vorites,  James  F.  Kelley  and  Emma 
Pollock  whose  lively  sketch,  for  lack  of ] 
a  better  name,  is  entitled  "Ginger, 
Snaps."  Miss  Pollock,  in  the  course  of] 
the  act,  sang  her  old  favorite,  Mag-i 
gie  Murphy's  Home,"  that  she  made 
famous  back  in  Harrigan  and  Hart| 
minstrel  days.  Rather  "ore  up-to-date, 
but  no  more  pleasing,  was  Mr  Kelley  s 
"On  the  Old  Fall  River  Line,  the 
words  to  which  fairly  brought  down 
the  house.  ■• 
Charles  F.  Semon,  "the  narrer  reiier,  , 
who  has  been  in  vaudeville  for  years, 
aiwavs  adapting  his  stories  and  his; 
yarns  to  times  and  conditions,  is  just 
as  interesting  and  Just  as  slim  as  e^^er., 
Herbert  and  Claribel  Farjeon  m^  Dis- 
illusioned," a  comedy  satire  by  Larlyie 
Moore,  have  a  very  elaborate  little  act 


pHncIpals  do 
Vereatile  T: 
■  -,    '..^  )'i  :  .uiii, inline,  makes  guua  H:- 
name;    ilartinettl    and    Sylvester,  In 
"Bumping  the  Bumps,"  proved  Intense- 
■  >    amusing:   Lynch  and  Zellar  make 
ip  a  pair  of  the  finest  Indian  club  ar- 
tists ever  seen  at  Keith's,  while  Solly  i 
i;i  own  and  Felicia  Sprague  are  good  | 
in  "Smart  Songs."  i 

Next  week  will  be  presented  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  for  the  first  time  upon  any 
stage  the  one-act  dramatic  comedy,  I 
"The  Woman  Who  Passed  By,"  by 
Vincent  A.  Lawrence,  the  young  Bos- 
ton playwright. 

The  Cobum  Players  presented  "King 
Henry  the  Fifth"  In  the  college  yard 
at  Harvard  University  last  evening. 
Weather  conditions  far  from  encourag- 
ing evidently  had  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  performance  or  audience.  Damp 
seats  and  dripping  boughs  were  quickly 
forgotten  once  the  play  was  under  way. 
Charles  Cobum  was  the  King  Henry 
and  George  Currle  the  Duke  of  Exeter. 
George  Gaul,  Kevin  Clark  and  Frank 
Peters  had  the  parts  of  Nym.  Bardolph 
and  Pistol,  respectively.  Conrad  Cant- 
len  was  the  French  King.  Mrs.  Cobum 
had  the  <JuaJ  role  of  the  Chorus  and 
Princess  Katherlne. 

Features  of  the  presentation  were  the 
all-around  smoothness  of  the  production 
aii-1  the  exceptionally  clear  enunciation. 

Tonight  at  8  P.  M.  the  same  players 
will  give  "Iphlgenla  In  Taurls"  In  the 
college  yard. 

'  Iphlsenia  :n  Tauris"  wM  piesenUJ 
last  evening  in  Harvard  CoHege  yar« 
by  the  Coburn  Players.  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray's version  of  Eurlplde's  play  wM 
ueed.  The  company  has  given  no  more 
satisfactory  performance.  Mrs.  Cobura 
as  Iphlgenla  w»8  equfl  to  the  fiemandi 
of  the  role.  She  pertrayed  the  Grpell 
m»lden  In  heroic  vein  and  with  disnity. 
Her  diction  was  commendable. 

Mr.  Coburn  was  a  stalwart  Oresiel 
and  Mr,  Mitchell  impersonated  P>l8de< 
with  spirit  and  Intelligence.  Mr.  Pet*''». 
too  bore  himself  manfully  ae  «h«  ^^'T; 
credulous  Thoai,.  while  Miss  M^^ai.  in 
as  the  leader  of  the  chorus  fulfilled  hei 
fask  Idmlrably  and  waa  a  >'nrm9-o;|- 
apparition.  The  characters  In  genera) 
were  at^ctlyj ly  coetumed. _  ^  ^.  ... 


f  tl 

the  pre^-  '"■ 
....   -  lie  Passed  I,  i  .\.ecl- 

erauei-  was  the  recipient  o£  an  immense 
bouquet  from  admirers. 

Cecil  McLean,  who  hasn't  been  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  in  four  years,  having 
)een  spending  most  of  the  interiip  in 
tomic  opera  in  the  middle  Wtst,  pre- 
lented,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Cleo 
vlayfield  and  James  BUlings,  a  number 
of  new  songs  and  travesties,  all  of 
^•hich  went  well.  The  Gliding  O'Mearas, 
:-omprising  a  young  woman  and  her 
male  partner,  present  three  of  society's 
latest  dance  sensations,  including  their 
pwn,  "The  O'Meara  Blide."  An  exposl- 
•tion  or  demonstration  of  the  Texas 
Trot  and  of  the  Whlrl^tind  Prance  con- 
^•lude  the  act. 

'  They  are  beautiful  dancers  and,  in  ad- 
dition, possess  an  almost  limitless 
amount  of  endurance,  for  they  were  as 
graceful  and  as  vivacious  at  the  finish 
as  at  the  beginning. 

The  Bison  City  Four,  a  quartet  that 
long  ago  ceased  to  require  any  intro- 
duction to  Boston  vaudeville-goers,  have 
a  place  on  this  week's  program,  making 
their  usual  success.  Rice.  Scully  and 
Scott  have  fun  on  the  horizontal  bar— 
and  daring  work  they  do,  too.  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Dunfee.  a  change  of  costume 
going  with  each  song,  gives  three  se- 
lection. Chester  Spencer  and  Irene  Will- 
iams altogether  make  good  their  sketch, 
j"That  Natty  Pair,"  in  dance,  song  and 
dialogue,  while  Miss  Hathaway's  mon- 
kevs  cut  up  all  sorts  of  capers  and  have 
a  "half-dozen  intertribal  scraps  while 
upon  the  stage. 

The  Labakans  are  comedy  acrobats 
amply  proficient  to  deserve  the  applause 
they  receive,  even  though  they  didn't 
carry  along  a  cute  and  highly  educated 
fox  terrier  to  turn  somersaults  and  per- 
form other  dog  tricks. 

MISS  WYNDHAM 
AT  MAJESTIC 


.\s  Mary,  sh^'^lays  witii  uff 

simplicity.  She  Is  sincere,  girlish 
wholly  lovable.    Miss  Kruger  as  Mrs 

Winthrop   was  sympathetic  and  effec  — 

live.  Miss  Carleton  as  Annie  Welch  wa:  „  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^  and  ^ 

remarkably  successful  in  a  trying  pan  fumes  came  unto  him  to  give  thank- 
Mr.  Foster  suggested  the  yaclllatim  .fo,.  office  obtained  at  his  hands,  atf- 
character  of  Henry  Craig,  but  revealec  ^  strange  countenance  shewing  his  dis- 
little  seductive  charm  Mr.  Miller  playec  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^".^  ^^^^^ 
John  Willis  with  conviction  and  author-  ^  j„^,gj  ^^^j.  grievous  c  hecke  say- 
ity,  while  Mr.  Kimball  was  capital  at  ing,  i  ^gmd  rather  thou  haUdest  stunkc 
Capt.  Jogifer.  Other  characters  were  garllcke'  and  so  revoked  his  letter; 
well  taken.  patents  for  'the  graunt.' 

The  audience  was  appreciative  and  ot   

good  size.  A  Costly  Premium. 

j^JfC   \  t  "I  read  that  two  maiden   ladies  ol 

''yj-''*^  Weimar  in  dispute  with  a  pawnbroker 

^  'j  \alue  a  lock  of  Goethe's  hair  at  $4000. 

The  lite'  of  the  poor,  colored  outwardly  -with  I  am  now  prepared  to  give  a  lock  of  my 
the  same  passivity  anrt  aceeptaace  of  their  hair,  with  a  sworn  certificate  of  genuine- 
ot  as  the  rest  of  visible  nature,  disciplined  "^ss,  to  every  new  suscr  ber  of  my  colos- 
lot  as  inc  rest  oi  ^'-'"'^  floods       work,  "Man  as  ?.  Political  and  Social 

the  same  forces  ^h.ch  break  the  floods  g^^^^  ,.  (^,^p,^^„^  ^^^^ 

and  the  earth,  remains  f«r.™««'  be  neatly  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon, 

ulous,  ignoble,  disappoinftaiS  !  HERKIMER  JOHNSON, 

eaid  suggestive  or  profound  ot  the  lite  that  clamport,  Aug.  17. 
is  horn,  that  labors  its  fall  day  with  its 
face  to  the  ground  from  which  it  looks  for 
its  sustenance,  and  at  last  is  carried,  spent, 
to  the  square  ground  which  holds  the  memory 
end  remains  of  the  dead. 


Mr.  Johnson  Loq. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Although  I  am  not  what  my  tailor  is 


One  of  the  best  laugh-producing  bills 
of  the  summer  season  Is  being  staged 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  theatre  this  week,  the 
biggest  "hit"  on  the  program  being  the 
reappearance  of  the  "Sully  Family,"  j 
after  a  long  absence.  "The  Information  I 
Bureau"   Is  the  travesty  farce  which 


"The  Comedy  of  Errors"  was  present- 
rd  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Coburn 
1  layers  at  Harvard  College  yard.  There 
were  many  excellent  features  In  the 
performance.  George  Gaul,  who,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  delivered  the  herds- 
man's speech  In  "Iphlgenla"  with  tell- 
ing dramatic  effectiveness,  showed  him- 
.self  a  comedian  of  no  mean  ability 
as  the  Antlpholus  of  Syracuse.  He 
played  with  spirit,  grace  and  humorous 
r>erceptlon.  Mr.  Peters,  who  Imperson- 
:ited  the  Dromlo  from  Syracuse,  was 
nn  admirable  foil.  His  clowning  was 
Irresistibly  amusing,  abounded  In  light 
and  skilful  touches,  nor  did  he  depend 
for  his  fooling  on  mere  bmllly  aglllty- 
The  Antlpholus  and  Dromlo  of  Ephesus 
acted  by  Thomas  Mitchell  and  J.  C. 
Mickey  were  satlsfkctory  Impersona- 
tions it  less  effective. 

Mrs.  Coburn,  as  Adrlana,  was  seen 
In  a  congenial  part  and  one  that  Is  es- 
sentially feminine.  Miss  McLaurln  as 
Acmllla  made  much  of  a  small  part. 
Others  In  the  company  were  well  cast 
and  performed  their  tasks  erflcieiit'.y. 


This  week's  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
I  hcatre  represents  a  wide  range  of 
vaudeville  attractions  from  Bella  llath- 
a way's  Simian  playmates — otherwise  a 
.  roup  of  performing  monkeys  and  "ba- 
■  '  ons — to  Miss  Josephine  Dunfee,  late 
I  ima  donna  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
I  era.  Tlie  bill  is  as  excellent  as  It  Is 
varied. 

One  of  the  feature  acts  Is  "The  Woman 
iWho  Passed  By."  a  one-act  dramatic 
lomedy  that  Is  receiving,  this  week.  Its 
nitlal  presentation  upon  any  stage. 
Vincent  S.  Lawrence  of  this  city  is'  its 
luthor  and  the  compstcnt  little  com- 
any  of  four  presenting  the  sketch  are 
nil  well  known  in  Boston.  The  story  Is 
hf  the  daughter  of  an  honest  New  York 

I  oliticina,  fighting  for  her  father's  re- 
lease from  court.  With  funds  ex- 
la  usted,  the  daughter  daringly  attempts 

.  hold  up  a  wealthy  wheat  speculator 

II  his  own  home.  Is  traced  thera  by 
'  '  adquarters  detectives.  Is  shielded  b.v 
'  !f!   speculator  and  eventually  escapes 

Iter  she  has  been  amply  and  volun- 
ii  lly  provided  with  money  by  the  spei - 
lalor  wlio  Is,  of  course,  touched  by  hor 
;(;ry  In  the  end  and  decides  that  li. 
ill  assist  the  young  woman's  r.imll' 
li  accompany  the  young  woman  hei 
!(  In  their  escape  to  Quebec  or  other 
'        rl'rin  points. 

I  ;  Mik  Monroe  has  the  part  of  Sulli- 
van, the  detective,    d  ri     ,,  r'i,i.  i 
rnirably,  with  Eai 
iilator   and  LiUi.n 


"What   Happened  to  Mary" 
Opens  Season  at  the  The- 
atre—Well Received. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Olive  W>-nd- 
ham  In  "What  Happened  to  Mary,  a 
play  In  four  acts,  by  Owen  Davis,  bur- 
gested  by  the  "Mary"  stories  In  the 
Ladles'  World.  First  performance  In 
Boston. 


Tuck  Wlntergroen  E  -  ^■ 

Joe  Bird  H 

Llta  Peart  1 

Dllly  Peart  ....rrank  R.  ' 

Mmy  OIlv. 

Captain  Joirlfer  E<J. 

Henry  Craig.   M 

Mri.  Winthrop  \ 

John  Willis  C: 

Trm  I.ltlle  ' 

Mrs,  Olbba  I.^i  . 

Annie  Welch  Rosemary  i 

Richard  C7»lg  burr  i 

The   season   opened   at  the  Maj 

theatre  last  evening  with  "AVhat  Hap- 
I  pened  to  Mary,"  described  on  the  pro- 
!  gram  as  "an'  old-fashioned  love  story." 
Mary  lives  In  an  oyster-shipping  vil- 
lage on  Chesapeake  Bay  with  a  miserly 
uncle  and  a  soporific  aunt.   Her  only 
friend  Is  Capt.   Jogifer,  a  trusty  old 

sea  dog.  who  gave  her  the  rudiments  of 

an  education. 

City  people  visit  the  Island,  Henry 
Craig,  an  unprincipled  youth,  engaged 
In  sowing  his  wild  oats,  his  aunt.  Mrs^ 

fWinthrop,   and   his     father's  partner, 

|john  Willis,  a  crusty  lawyer.  The  first 
two  were  strongly  attracted  t6  the  young 

I  girl.  Henry  secretly  gives  her  his  card 
and  urges  her  to  meet  him  at  a  board- 
ing house  In  New  York.  Her  uncle  tries 
to  force  her  to  marry  Tuck  Wlntergreen. 
a  stout  and  amorous  youth  in  loud 
clothing.  Mary  rebels  and  escapes  to 
New  York  with  Capt.  Jogifer's  help.  He 
moreover,  gives  her  decided  proof  that 

'  Billy  Peart  Is  not  her  uncle. 

:     A  few  hours'  stay   In   Mrs.  ' 
house  discloses  Henry's  vlHaihy. 
unobserved,  watches  a  scene  b( 
the   young   man    and   a    plrl,  Annie 

I  Welch,  to  whom  he  had  paid  too  many 

'  attentions.  John  Willis  offers  her  a 
position  as  stenographer.    She  accepts. 

The  third  act  is  one  of  complica- 
tions and  disclosures.  Mrs.  Winthrop 
supposes  she  has  lost  a  little  girl, 
drowned  In  a  wreck  with  her  nurae. 
Her  husband's  will  makes  Henry  \Is 
heir.  His  aunt  revolts  at  the  thought 
of  a  fortune  In  the  young  reprobate's 
hands.  Henry  finds  his  aunt's  bag  in 
his  father's  office,  and  steals  its  con- 
tents. Mary  Is  accused.  There  Is  cer- 
tain proof.  She  goes  back  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

Mrs.  Wlnthrop's  little  daughter  was 
not   drowned,   and   Mrs.   Gibbs  is  the 
nurse  Jane.    Mary  had  been  hidden  by 
the  craft  of  her  uncle,   ambitious  for 
his  son.    Everything  Is  made  right,  and 
.Mary,   triumphant,  marries  John  Wil- 
is,   who  has.   from   the  first,   been  a 
'  usty  friend. 
The   piece,   although     it    smacks  ot 
melodrama,  has  elements  of  popularity. 
The  vlllng£  characters  are  reallsticalb 
I  itrawn.     There  Is  a  certain  strain  ol 
homely  humor.    As  a  frame  for  Mlsf 
Wyndham,  the  play  Is  charming,  aiif 
Uhe  part  a  fat  one.    Without  her,  tht 
Mnt<;re.*t    would  be  conslder.aaly  les.**. 


i\itnuueii  1         "VI.    ^utc^au     ..^   —  - 

pleased    to    call    a    "correst   dresser,"  rmce  again  proved  an  excellent  vehicle 
nevertheless   as  a  sociologist   and   an  "SuUys"  and  with  Its  new  feat- 
honorary   member  of  many   Eurovean  roundly  applauded, 
societies  and  academies,  I  feel  It  my  """^^f.^^^^^.^     ito^^^  Armand 
duty  to  wear  Irreproachable  I'nen  and  U  .s    Amelia    Stone     a  ^^^^^^^ 

r^stfa^s  Tn^'^n^dt'lllu^-^-ouriea']   ^epng^l  tSn^ful 
to  florid  waistcoats  and  flamboyant   PH-a^^onna.  ^^^^J^f.^lJlTiUe 

"17  assiduous  reading  of  the  fashion  two,  '•Jt'l/'?^  'J.^'^^e^'^^h^fTatur: 
notes  In  the  leading  journals  of  London,  tZ^LSn/  i-llBS  Itone  and  Mr. 
i::7nerfhat^le^^;o^Sse?s^"ir  sLm^m^;  ^^f^^}^  ^ 

iuus  Should  be  scrupulously  turned  up  7^'°"«othe7  numbers  with  wh  ch  these 

over  boots  and  shoes  of  every  descrlp-  duet.  ZWh  were  "The 

tion-except  rubber  boots  worn  on  c  ever  .^f  °" J.''^^  j^iss  Stone 
marshy  flats,  and  leg  boots  now  sported  .P-f^„  S°"^^°^.:"^he  titular  song, 

nnlv  bv  belated  western  statesmen,  also  and     Mon  Armour,     me  uiuiai 

about  to  address  an  audience  In  the 

country,  and  I  have  heard  that  a  prom--   ".lack,  ^^^'/^^eer  t^e  palr 

in-ry ^^f^r::;r^z^:^t  ^^^"^^^^^^^^ 

Thr^^lTa^soJ^wr  IsV^^u'm^IyTetemf  [Z^-^^.^.o^'tr^^^^^^^^ 

a  ?edt:  a  lecture  tour;  for^t  Is  my   duced  ^ff/ct/vely  by  Dave  Km^ 
opinion  that  an  audience  wishes  to  see  George  Morton,    The  ^wo  Black  Dots^ 
a  sneaker  m  his  best  clothes,  and  I  re-      Burke,    King    and    Walsh,  dancers 
member  tiat   William   Waldorf  Astor,   three;  Foster  Ball  and  Foj^d  West  ap- 
Ttumptng  on  the  East  side  of  New  York,   pearing  In  an  amusing  and  at  .t^me^ 
ost  the  favor  of  the  unterrifled  and  th-i  pathetic,  character  study  entitled  Since 
unwashed  because  he  spoke  In  his  shirt   the  days  of  '61,"  and  the  ^oretta  Twin 
sleeves  and  not  In  the  evening  costume   m  their  acrobatic  stunts  rounded  oul 
of  the  Four  Hundred.    A  king  in  ordln-   an  altogether  amusing  blll^ 
'ary-  citizen's  dress  is  a  sorry  sight.    If      The  final  act  was  a  game  of  bicych 
^l^m  to  meet  George  or  William  I  wi^ii  basketball,  with  the  contest  taking  ot 
:  oTee  him  crowned  and  with  his  gew-  an  'n'""'^"°"-' ^.^rLorUmlr  ^epre 
saws  on     For  the  same  reason  I  hope  pearance   of   Robert  ^Mortimer,   i  epr 
Mr   Curtis  Guild  will  always  wear  hl3  senting  the  United  States    and  Harr 
Russian  decoration:  at  night  on  his  pa-   Wells,  wearing  the  Union' Jack.  Lncl 
Ss  after  the  manner  of  Skull  and  ,  sam  continued  his  long  f^-^^es  of  sue 
Cs  men  at  TaTe:  In  winter  on  the  cesses,  winning  by  a  ^>7'   ™f ■■^^■^i,^ 
lapel  of  his  overcoat.  not  until  after  a  hard-fought  battle. 


NATIONAL  ANTHEIV1S. 


Fashion  Note. 

iiiagine  then  my  shock  when  I  read 
.;,  the  Medical  Officer,  an  English  peri- 
odical stern  condemnation  of  those  that .^^^  The  Herald. 

turn   up   trouser  «"«58^    ""^^         „  fh    Krroncous  statements  conc-'ming  thfl 
to  think  of  the  accumulation  of  tiltn  ...       ...      j  „„.■  Z  I 

which  must  be  found  in  these  recepta- tunes  "America  and  l.ie  ^tar  Mmn-I 
.  les  and  as  we  believe  It  is  the  custoingled  Banner"  hav->  been  made  receiitlvl 
to  "have  the  tarn-up  made  as  a  per-l.y  corre-^pondents  of  The  :Ierald.  Thusj 
Inianent  pocket  it  la  douMfuI  whether  .Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  in  a  lotler  pub- f 
'during  the  period  of  w.  ar  any  attempt  lished  thij  morning,  nay."!  that  •■Aincri-t 
is  made  to  get  rid  oC  the  accumulation.  <h"  (the  tune  is  that  of  "God  Save  ihel 
In  the  InteresU  of  hygiene  wo  hope  King'")  Is  "of  Uenuun  origin.'  -md  t'.iatf 
ithis  prevailing  fashion  will  be  but  a  of  "The  Star  .Sixinglcd  Banner"  isj 
^hort  madness."  "f';?"'  an  old  k.ngl).sh  opera  . 

The  writer  Is  either  voung  or  not  an    The  tune  and  the  words  ot    God  bavel 
nc  lite  observer.   Dudes.'swells.  Johnnies,  the   King"   were   comroaed   by  Hcnry| 
nuts    Anglo-maniacs   have    turned    up  Carey,  and  first  sung  by  lilm  at  a  meet- 
trouser  ends  for  many  years,     iiencc  Ing  held  in  a  taverti  o^f  Cornh;  I  to  oeje- 
thc  old  classic  American  Joke:  "Ah.  i  brate  the  capture  of  Porto  Bc.lo  in  1,40 
(see  It  Is  raining  in  London."  This  tune  was  borrowed  by  Uie , '-,er 

r  Fortunately   In   Clamport   our   sandy^'ans  about  1.9.>  for  tlieir    Ho.,  dir  Im] 
Istreets   are   oiled   and    our    sidewalks  Hiescrkrai.z.       The   air  oC  riie 
Iwhen  they  exist  are  clean.    The  ion.ij-N>anglfd  Banner        that  o£  a  dti. 
approach  to  my  own  humble  shingled --(-nR.  "'io  Anacreon  Jn  Heaven,  a, 
cottage   is   covered   with   plne-needle.s,  attribute,    to  Dr.  haniurl  ArnolO.    i  L 
known   to   the   natives   as   diddledees.  not  found  in  any  "o  d  xM  gllsh  op^^^^^ 

trouser  ends  collect  these  diddle-    A   correspondent  ot    J  he  Herald  re^ 
■s,  and  a  stranger,  unaware  ot  this. Gently  spoke  '<f  Louise  Kellogg  a, 

..,s;ing  gracefully  his  legs  on  the  vor-  <  tlaughier  of  Mau.c.  ^Iie  wa.H  born  at 
anda,  lolng  up   and   down   stairs,   or '""nerville  S.  C.,  f^' 

pulling  Oft  his  trousers  j^-f  "'f  ^  ^te^Zmo^r^i.^'of  thc™™^!. 
eaves  evidences  ot  his  majestic  prci  ,,,,,,  ,     .  A 

cnce.     The   natives   and   the   domest]         »"<^''"'  '^^''^'■^       '»  '^^^'K 

eated    sojourner   empty   these   pockel Africa   those   that   had    Medusa  foi 
before    entering    the    house   and    ihii<J"etne:  oihrrs  In  Scitia  nero  llio  rive.s  or| 
avoid  bitter  reproach  and  a  disagreeablTanals  and  Xhermodon:  wc  find  also  thai 
.iarrlng  scene.  il-ampcdo  and  Marthesla  were  quecnes  ol 

  tha  Amazoneg:  in  many  histories  they  ar«. 

Perfunned   Officers.  verHlcd  to  have  bene,  and  In  Ulveis  ase-' 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  men  in  higjanU  provinecs    •    •         They  arc  aayd  \o\ 
•office  strengthening  themselves  in  tnbe  very  cruel!  and  bloodthirsty,  especially 
i  discharge   of   their   duties   by   dlllgci^to  such  as  offer  to  invade  their  territories. 
!  reading  ot  old   time   worthies.    May<jTheso  Amazonis  have  likewise  great  store | 
Gaynor  has  learned  from  Eplctetus  tha,j  these  plates  of  golde.  - 

no  one  In  New  York  should  eat  after   

o'-clock  A.  M.   The  sheriff  in  his  publ  ,,.    .      ct-i-rta  '• 

announcements  refers  glibly  to  Arist.  '  '^"^  oiaiacta. 

phanes.  also  tb  Plutarch's  I..lves,  tlious  As  the  World  Wags: 

Plutarch's  Morals  would  bo  more  to  tl   

purpose.    Is  It  not  possible  that  Senate 

Kern  of  Indiana  In  his  attack  on  "pel  .     ,   .  ' 

fumed  officers"  of  the  army  and  navtu'e  that  now  seems  to  belong  to 
.had  In  mind  a  passage  in  the  life  j  extinct    species?     As    memory  fondl.\ 
,l.-lavius  Vespaslanus  Auguctiis  by  oJturns  in  age  to  the  joys  of  youth,  tol 
'Suetonius?   I  quote  from  the  admlrab..  ^  ■    „     »     ,  ....  \ 

translation  of  the  gossip  by  Phllem<;'he  peaceful  country  home,  to  the  ciun-l 
Holland:  l"g  to  the  great  city,  to  hopes  and  a 

"And  because  hee  would  rot  let  sKbitlons  as  yet  unrealized,  to  the  . 
.anie  occasion  of  reforming  militarle  ditlnie  minstrel  .sliow— the  Jack  H:i^ 
clplino,    when  a  certain  gallant  \  ..n  Mastodons— "I'oity,  count  ii,,.,,,' 

iiiipusslble   not   to  rec; 


Will  you  not  discuss  the  passing  oti 
the  Amazon,  the  fair  and  stately  crea- 


ual.  til 

Ahis.  whert>"huve  they  all 

'•Where  are  the  snows  of  >ps- 
•     AVhero  is  Helen.  Somarani'^. 
ra"     Has  Krani-ols  Villon  fouiul 
What  profit  is  It  to  us  to 
wUh    wearied     eyes  the 
ii-rlnt  nimbly  but  ungruoe- 
minpniiy  with  other  undersized, 
»us  infants?    is  the  raee  degen-, 

11  must  be. 
•  >se  "pedestals 

the  old-fashioned  piano  legs,  hut 
al'pear  ;or  our  delectation  shrunk 


ked  her.    it  (iu 
^  ai\    prima  ilonna 
wlios.-    arainatio    elTects    wtTC  '-out 
antl-ilriod.-     It   i-omniented    on  li 
•naturalistic  death  study   with  Hi. 
dansc  du  ventre"  and  consoled  Itself 
by  the  thought  that  this  v.a?  done  by 
aA  Anierieun.    It  deplored  "the  spirit 
(rf     America"     that  overshadowed; 
de-  everything;  in  the  Prinz.  Regent  Tlu- 
atre  and  tlie  fact  that  Americans  and 
English  -predominated  in  th,e  atidl- 
encc. '     The  whole  production  was 
censured  on  account  of  its  "An\er- 
Icanism." 

It  is  said  that  the  American  colony 
No'lo-t^Tr^do        II.  Munich  Is  up  In  arms,  and  that  a 
tu   to  compare  committee  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose    of    warning    Americans  to 


,■.  drtil 
1,  aiKl 

he  spear.    "A  tine  liK^ 
was  each  one,  scllil. 
nioy\«r   for  a  brawny 


,,n  one  sUle.^^The  child 
pew    reverently    admiring    :i ' 
Uielr  sire.     There  was  then  n 
.ibout  eugenics;  but  there  wei. 
iiildren,  and  they  were  tumultu- 
uu.sU  lualthy.  ,    .  . 

The  case  of  the  Perrons  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  leading  one  in  the  history 
of  eugenics  and  be  quoted  In  argu- 
ments on  "The  Influence  of  Hair  oi. 
Population."  H13UKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport,  Aug.  19- 

In 


tl,i  passing  fashion,  ai'.d  us» 
lough  of  it  to  express  In  her 
,„d  ornaments  her  own  glimpse 
Of  art  and  of  individuality.  But  the; 
trouble  is.  all  women  are  not  artists. 
That  is  why  we  sometimes  have  toi 
Imfle  when  vve  see  the  British  niatron, 
attired  as  a  Bacchante,  because  she  1ki> 
been  overpersuaded  by  a  vlever  seller 
at  r  bSn  sale  to  buy  a  lovely  mod<  1 
gown  which  no  doubt  had.  been  de- 
signed lor  Aspasia/  


...  avoid  Munich  hereafter.  Americans 
.  ;>     extremities     unsuiKd     to    support  a^ia  ^,„.nvo  farm 

ihe  old-time  wealth  of  feminine  puM  at  home  and  abroad  are  alw a^^,  form 
■  Urltude.    O  tempora!    O  mores! 

LEMUEL  GAYWORTHY. 
Hosti  n.  Aug.  IS. 


Halcyon  Days. 

it  was  in  1S72  at  the  Boston  i  . 
.hat  we  saw  "The  Black  Crook"  for 
the  first  time  and  applauded  Miss  Ka;e 
Sanlley  as  the  glittering  Stalacto. 
Queen  of  the  Golden  Realm,  at  the  head 
of  her  Amazons.  The  tune  "I  am  Stal- 
Licta"  is  still  In  our  ears,  and  we  see 
I  he  Amazons,  more  terrible  ;han  th  i.^e 
of  Oahomey  or  an  army  with  banners, 
rnlike  the  .S.mazons  of  classic  times, 
the  followers  ol  Miss  Santley  were 
fullv  equipped,  "bathukolpoi,"  to  use 
the  term  of  Homer,  also  built  solidlv 
from  the  ground  up.  A  versatile  woman, 
this  Miss  Santley,  who  began  in  Shake- 
spearian parts  and  ended  as  a  manager 
.f  London  theatres,  playwright  and 
librettist. 

The   .\mazons  found  their  way  intO' 
burlesque  and   comic  opera,  and  th-3'r 
inarching    and    countermarching  won 
the  applause  of  'he  sitters  in  pit  o.nd 
sallery.    The  fashion  changed  an'i  the 
■;       and    the    neurotic   succeedeJ  tli2 
-fed.     Miss  Emily   Soldene  a  few 
^  ago  deplored  the  change  in  pcp- 
taste   as   unhealthy.     "Women  in 
>  no  longer  fascinate  deuconiv  and 
■.men  with  false  whiskers  fearing 
^nition  and  snatching  a  timorous 
"The    Black    Crook"    and  "The 
'       c  Kawn"  would  be  voted  slow  to- 
day.   Zamiel,  the  Arch  Fiend,  with  nis 
•■  V  single  soul,  a  single  year;  a  hun- 
dred  souls,   a   hundred  years;    'tis  In 
'.our  power  to  live  forever,"  would  ex- 
•te  laughter  and  not  provoke  a  shud- 
,ler.    Yet  we  should  like  once  more  to 
lear    the   voice   of    I^ouis   Aldrlch  as; 
Hertzog      see     the     Majiltons— Franl-.  .i 
Charles  and  Marie,  especially  Marie— | 
ihe  Egyptian  Jugglers,  Hassam.  AnnK. 
■ind  Selim,  not  forgetting  Prof.  Smith  s 
Illuminated   Fountain    and   Cloud  Veil 
with  the  Hues  of  Sunset.    The  wcn-!d 
■vent  vr:>   well  then. 


ing  committees,  so  this  news  is  not 
surprising,  and  whatever  the  ^ooplq 
..f  Munich  may  think  and  say  about 
■  lie  operatic  art  of  Mme.  FremstadJ 
the  beer  halls  of  that  city  will  be  art 
irresistible  magnet  tJ  travellers  ad 
long  as  tlie  historically  high  standard 
of  the  brew  is  maintained.  I 
Nor  should  the  hostile  attitude  ofi 
one    newspaper    excite  commotion. 
Mme.  Fremstad  is  not  a  newcomer  in^ 
Germany  and  the  beauty  of  her  art| 
has   been   acknowledged    by  others! 
than  Americans.   The  illusion  to  anyj 
"danse   du  ventre"   is  absurd  and 
spiteful.    The  savage  article  was  no! 
doubt  due  to  a  chauvenistic  spirit.  or\ 
inspired  by  some  rival  on  the  stage. 
It  is  not  easy  for  German  singers  to 
view    complacently    the    success  of 
American  singers  in  German  opera 
houses.     When   Mme.   Nordica  sang 
at  Bayreuth  she   was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  German  critics,  and  Miss 
Farrar's   first  years  at  the  Berlin 
Boyal  Opera  House  were  not  years 
of  pleasantness  and  peace.    The  fact 
that  the  imported  artists,  as  a  rule, 
sing  much  better  than  the  native  ones 
and  are  less  semaphoric  in  their  act- 
ing only  adds  to  the  irritation  of  those 
born  and  trained  in  Germany. 

It  may  also  be  said  th,-^t  the  Wag- 
ner Theatre  in  Munich  and  the  Fest- 
spielhaus  at  Bayreuth  are  largely 
siipported  by  the  presence  with  money 
of  these  "inartistic"  and  despised 
Americans. 


a  Bag. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

in  answer  to  "M.  A.  A.'s"  pathetic 
anneal  for  an  old-fashioned  huckle- 
berry pudding.  I  am  sending  a  recipe 
used  in  my  Btandmother's  family  and 
by  her  descendants  unto  the  third  gen- 

*'Th?eo   quarts   of   huckleberries,  one 
pint    of   milk,    live    eggs   weir  beaten, 
eight  tablespoons  full  of  flour,  one  ha«- 
teaspoon  full   of   salt   sifted  with  Ih-j 
flour.    Put  mixture  in  a  bag  and  boii 
for  two  and  a  halt  hours.    For  the  W,^ 
take  a  large  square  of  strong  unbleach  /d  [ 
cotton    cloth.      When    ready    to    us-.  ■ 
wring  it  out  of  cold  water,  spread  tu^i  i 
Inside  with  butter  and  then  flour  )t  and 
lay  it  over  a  large  bowl.    Pour  in  the 
mixture,  tie  up  the  cloth  quickly-al- 
lowing a  little  room  for  the  pudding  toj 
swell— use  a  strong  t"wine  and  draw  It, 
as  tight  as  possible.    Lay  it  iramedlate-| 
ly  in  the  boiling  pot  and  after  10  min- 
utes turn  It  over  to  prevent  the  berrieal 
from  settling  on  one  side:  it  should  be| 
turned  three  or  four  times  during  thoj 
nrst  halt  hour.     Keep   it  covered  byl 
adding  boiling  water  from  the  kettle, 
if  necessary,  and  be  careful  to  boil 
steadilv,  for  if  it  does  not,  the  puddingi 
will  be'  watery.    When  you  take  it  up.|: 
plunge  it  into  a  pan  of  cold  ■water  for, 
a  moment;  then  remove  from  the  water., 
untie  the  string  and  gently  lay  back! 
the  sides  of  the  bag.    Have  a  warm, 
platter  ready  and  turn  the  pudding  outi^ 
upon  it.  X  1 

To  cut  a  boiled  pudding  without  mak-i 
ing  it  heavy,  lay  the  knife  first  on  on* 
side  and  then  the  other  upon  It  lonlf 
enough  to  warm  the  blade.  If  these 
directions  seem  needlessly  minute.  It 
should  be  remembered  tha»  those  things 
which  seem  perfectly  obvious  to  tne 
experienced  are  often  very  perplexlnp 
to  the  uninitiated.  Serve  with  a  hard 
sauce  made  of  one  cup  of  powdered 
sugar  and  one  half  cup  of  butter  beaten 
to  a  cream  and  flavored  with  half  a 
wineglass  of  brandy.  Arrange  upon  a 
pretty  flat  dish  and  grate  a  little  nut- 
meg over  the  top.   

HER  GRANDDAUGHTER. 

Somerville.  i 


Compensation. 

It  all  depends  on  the  nature  of  Hi'' 
woman,  and  there  are  some  who  wel- 
come the  prevailing  fashion  as  a  supcrl. 
compensation  for  facial  plainness.  1 
mav  illu.stratc  this  stateinenl  by  a  qiio- 
tation  from  an  essay  of  William  Hazl  tt. 
HeVepreseiited  himself  as  talking  in  thei 

S  tavern  and  in  the  late  hours  wliciii 

a  select  few  were  left  in  twos  and  threes' 
like  stars  before  the  break  of  the  day. 
and  the  discourse  and  the  ale  were 
"rowing  better  and  better.  There  was 
talk  about  Apuleius.  Heliodorus^^Eiu:- 
I  son,  Erskine,  Paley,  and  at  last  the! 
I  talkers  spoke  of  Grammont's  memoirs 
and  quoted  favorite  passages.  Hazlitc 
remembered  the  Duke  of  York,  gallant 
and  bigoted  on  system,  and  his  court- 
ship of  Miss  Churchill. 

"His  assiduities,  however,  soon  slack- 1 
ened,  owing  (it  is  said)  to  her  having 
a  pale,  thin  face;  till  one  day,  as  they 
were  riding  out  hunting  together,  she 
fell  from  her  horse,  and  was  taken  up^ 
almost  lifeless.  The  whole  assembled | 
■-ourt  were  thrown  by  this  event  into 
idmiration  that  such  a  body  should  be- 
ong  to  such  a  face  (so  transcendent  a 
pattern  was  she  of  the  female  form)  and 
■  the  duke  was  fixed.  This  I  contended 
*  A'as  striking,  affecting  and  grand,  the 
niblime  of  amorous  biography,  and  said 
t  could  conceive  of  nothing  finer  than 
the  idea  of  a  young  person  in- her  sit- 
uation, who  was  the  object  of  indiffer- 
ence or  scorn  from  outward  appearance, 
with  the  proud  suppressed  conscious- 
ness of  a  goddesslike  symmetry  locked 
up  by  'fear  and  niceness,  the  handmaids 
of  all  women.'  from  the  wonder  and 
worship  of  mankind.  I  said  so  then,, 
and  I  think  so  now."  -  i 

I  have  other  notes  for  comment,  buti 
they  must  await.  The  beach-plum  crop 
is  promising  this  year. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport,  Aug.  23. 


Stramming  About. 

.Vs  t'ac  World  Wags: 
On  a  day  passed  in  the  country  rc- 
Icently  I   was   an  interested  spectator 
I  .at  a  local  out-of-doors  celebration  which 
I  drew  crowds  from  miles  around.  Near 
Imp  as  1  watched  the  moving  show  two 
women,  one  of  them  accompanied  by  a 
girl  who  was  evidently  her  daughter, 
I  were  engaged  in  conversation.    To  them 
•a:ne  another  girl,  evidently  the  daugli- 
I  ter  of  the  other  woman,  and  as  thei 
I  girl  approac\ied  one  of  the  women  saia 
!he  otl'.er  girl:  "There,  Alice,  here] 
■s  Edith.  Now  if  yoti  want  to  strain, | 
nd  stram."    Watching  subsequent! 
.ements  of  both  of  the  girls.  I  camel 
I  to  the  conclusion  that  to  "stram"  was 
Iro  wander  around  and  take  in  the  sight.s. 
lis  the  expression  a  New  England  col- 
lloquialism.  or  must  it  be  set  down  as 
liiioi-e  local  in  its  apphcation?  R.F.W, 
Biddeford,  Me.  . 
The  verb  'stram"  is  a  dialect  word  in 
eral  English  counties,  but  it  there 
ns  to  slam  or  bang,  also  to  lie  out- 
-ouslv.     In    Farmer    and  Henley's 
•  ng  and  Its  Analogues."  the  verb  is 
1  with  this  meaning:  "To  walk;  es- 
allv,  a  .society  parade;  to  walk  etif- 
aiid    the   only   quotation   is  from 
5  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  "Oldtoj^n 


Whj'  is  the  arrival  of  the  la:lder-m;anl 
in  a  country  town  supposed  to  foretell 
the  setting-in  of  a  rainy  spell?  And  in 
hftw  many  instances  does  rain  follow 
close  on  the  arrival  of  his  wagon? 

Foreign  News. 

Mr  Edouard  Espinosa.  "who  has  made; 
a  special  study  of  biblical  dances,"  de-  , 
Clares  that  the  cakewalk  did  not  origi- 
nate tn  the  southern  states  or  the  Wes 
Indies,  nor  was  it  brought  to  this  .^n 
trv  from  Africa,  but  it  grew  -^"^ '^he 
mediaeval  Branle  des  ^-tf  "f',.-^Yt  ^ 
t.irn  was  "inspired  by  the  biblical  ceie 
bratioTof  the'festival  of  the  fli^^t  Hpe 
fruits  "    And  now  perhaps  Mi.  h^spinosa 
will  tcU  us  the  precise 
dance  that  cost  John 
head. 


Incontestable.  j 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  irritating  words,  isn't  it 
irritating  to  pronounce  or  to  hear  others 
pronounce  or  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
word  "irretragaDle"  ?  The  word  Is  often 
mispronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
third  syllable  and  with  the  "g"  sounded 
as  •  (ir-re-fraj-i-ble).  I  heard  it  thua 
mispronounced  by  no  less  scholarly  & 
mafi  than  Prof.  Taussig  of  Harvard 
University  in  a  lecture  at  the  Lowell 
Institute.  I  don't  think  of  a  word  whose 
correct  pronunciation  necessitates  a 
more  careful  and  painstaking  manipula- 
tion of  the  vocal  organs^^^^^j^pjg.. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

I  conceive  it  may  be  illustrated  from 
Wilson,  who  was  charged  with  idleness, 
and  who,  after  painting  a  little,  woiild 
say  as  soon  as  any  friend  dropped  in. 
"Now  let  us  go  somewhere^"  meaninr 
to  the  alehouse. 


nature  of  the 
:he  Baptist"  his 


in  the  past  a  -woman  v.'ho  di  1  not  ^ave 
a  pretty  lace  was  condemr.ea  io  oblivion  | 
Is  It  then  a  wonder  that  she  hails  with  ^ 
delight  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  I 
she  owns  charms  which  delight  the  artis-j 
tic  senses?  Is  there  anythins  wrong  lu. 
this?  I  think  not.  The  normal  human 
body,  -n-bether  male  or  female,  is  one  of  tbe 
most  beautiful  sights  iu  nature. 


In  the  Middle. 


V.Vi'^'coZTi.non  interested  m 
ei  gen's,  and  I  am  at  work  on  an  arUcle 
■       .v,of  tn  ^ive  everv  young  man 
HaT'stLrfasVhusband-he  should  be 

chrtstened  Eugene.  .Th'^,  '^^^^1° 
another  essay  showing  that  the  ideal 

„^^^°"l^'u"enta'''Efernal  "0": 
)wn     'Listen.     Eugenia.  '^'■^ 

.    r  hadVuch  a  sVram  this  moyn-  \  Eternal  P*'"'''  ,„ore  than  or- 

from  which  it  would  appear  that       I  therefore  read  ^.th  mor^  ^^^^^ 

■eriai.i  candidate  for  holy  orders  ijis  left  to   the  conclusion 


1 

likely  to 


.        him  whfiher.  In  hi.  ■>P'"''-iii  i  ^uclii,  were  conii-ed  lically  o^^er  a  id 

r"  9Br  i-^ 


of  a  physical  or  a  moral 
■M<-ral.      I      imagine."  said 
•Thank  vou,  sir."  replied  the 
Juate     "/ou  have  no  Idea  what  a 
iir  anxiety  you  have  lifted  from 

At,-ocious. 

A  :-;  the  World  Wags:  | 
Vould  you  continue  pleasant  relation-  , 
f,  with  a  man  who  meeting  you  early  , 
the  morning  said  with  a  sickly  grin;  , 
Oil  know  that  Goethe,  talking  with  j 
kermann,    prophesied    the  Panama 
,  na!.     He  also  foresaw   the .  Mexican 
oub'e,  for  he  wrote  "The  Sorrows  of 
I  erta."  GEOnOE  BEAUMONT. 

-■  -Manchester. 

AET  m  MUNICH 

ilme.  Olive  Fremstad  took  the  part] 
lof  Isolde  at  the  "Wagner  festival  in 
lunich  last  week  and  an  infloential. 


;  ern  and  southern,  was  Absalomlc;  the 
'  ♦  ,..0=  .tpverely  on  one  side,  ana 
'  S  was  often  a^well-deflned.  aggres- 

''Tnd°in'the  sixties  warriors  and  civil 
lans   slushed   their   hair   with  scente-d 
ointment     Preparation  for  divme  se- 
°  ce"n  the  meeting  house  was  a  solemn 

^hrcl""and  ;? the^fathlr  r^h^ftm  y 
'^:;^id^;^  the  aisle  ^--^r^-^l: 


The  Prevailing  Fasliion. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  an  earnest  student  of  sociology— 
for  I  am  still  a  student,  or,  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton    described    himself,    merely  a 
child  picking  up  lobsters  on  the  sands 
and  in  the  streets  of  knowledge— I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  articles  for  ami 
against  the  modern  costumes  of  ^vomcn. 
The  discussion  is  not  confined  to  town. 
In  the   United   States,   where  mayors, 
selectmen  and  professional  P'""des  ai-e 
shocked  alike  by  tnodestly  «l't  «k  rt. 
exnosed  throats  and  ankles,  and  that 
beiutiful  and  chaste  picture  '^eptem 
ber  Morn."  This  reminds  me  that.  ^" 
education  committee  in  London  through 
the    mouth   of   a   Mr^  Rowe  suggest 
that  the  "Essays  of  Eha"  are  hardb 
U.e  kind  of  book  to  put  in  the  hands  o 
vQung  women  students."    What  a  pit.s 
hat  Charles  Lamb  is  not  "ving  so  tha 
he  could  attend  a  mee  mg  ot  this  com 
mittee  and  beg  the  P'"iv;        of  feeUn» 
"the  gentleman's  bumps."    The  London 
journals  are  full  of  letters  wri  ten  b^ 
men.    women,    female    suffragists,  anU 
C^dy  ike  men.     The  articles  s>e"^^^,^> 
women  are.  as  a  rule,  the  more  libeialj 

and  sensible.  

Dress  in  Expression. 
I  was  struck  by  this  passage  from  a 
letter  signed  "A  Modern  Grandmblhei  " 
and  published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette; 

"Dress,  it  appears  to  me,  is  mere!;, 
one  of  the  expressions  of  the  art  an  ! 
the  thought  of  the  da>%  Women  bcins 
extremely  suggestionable  reflect  th 
art  and  that  thought  more  easily  than 
do  men.  Women's  fashions  nowaday 
come  from  Vienna  even  more  oftei. 
han  from  Paris.  The  object  ot  every 
!i".l',J,'°.:^ould  be  to  catclf  the  sugges- 


"■(Vhat  is  the  goo<l  of  talking  ot  these  tblngs  ■ 
uoW"    said   the   man   ot   utility.     "1   don't  ^ 
know,"    replied   the  other,   quaffing   another  | 
glass  of  sparkling  ale,  and  with  a  lambent 
lire  playing  in  his  eye  and  round  his  bald 
torehead-"!  don't  know,  bnt  they  >vere  de- 
lightful  to   me   at   tbe   time   and  are   still  i 
pleasant  to  talk  and  think  of." 

Down  in  Maine. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  infer  from  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnsons 
letter,  published  in  The  Herald  ast, 
Tuesday,  that  pine  needles  are  called 
"diddledees"  in  Barnstable  county.  At 
Pine  Point,  Me.,  these  needles  were 
called  "sprangles"  by  a  family  I  knew  1 
The  mother  would  say:  "Johnny,  go  out 
and  get  me  a  handful  of  sprangles  to' 
start  the  fire."  Did  the  word  come  from 
England?  Was  it  merely  a  local  ex-| 
pression  in  Maine?  There  is  a  word, 
"sprangles"  In  the  Dorsetshire  dialect.j 
but  it  means  a  small  thread  button.  | 

The  word  "stramming"  was  familiar, 
to  me  in  my  youth.  I  remember  visit- 
ing my  grandmother  who  lived  in  Dex- 
ter Me  On  Sunday  I  was  dragged  to 
church.  ■  In  the  pew  directly  in  front  ot 
us  a  little  boy  tw.isted  and  squirmed 
after  the  long  prayer,  and  at  last  my 
grandmother  by  nature  an  amiable, 
easy-going  woman,  whose  seed-cake  and 
"ingerbread  have  never  bert  surpassed 
within  my  recollection,  tapped  the  wom-| 
•  an  in  the  end  of  the  pew  with  a  palm| 
leaf  fan  on  the  shoulder  and  said  in  a 
hoarse  whisper:  "Can't  you  keep  that 
brat  from  stramming  up  and  down? 

ELIHU  B.  GIBBONS. 

Boston,  Aug.  21. 

Undress  Fashions. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  deeply  interested  In  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson's  remarks  con- 
cerning the  prevailing  scantiness 
of  female  dress,  but  I  was  sur-, 
prised  that  he  did  not  refer  to  thei 
amazingly  thin  and  transparent  con- 
tumes  worn  by  staid  New  England 
women  early  in  the  ISth  century.  "The 
present  discussion  is  merely  a  threshing- 
over  of  old  objections.  In  an  English 
woman's  album  of  1814  these  verses  were 
written: 

0U\  yiother  Eve.  before  the  Dragon 

1.0,1  her  astray,  had  not  a  rag  on; 

Hereaftei-  she  put  on  a  leaf 

To  hide  her  shame  and  show  hbr  grief. 

Iler   ilaiigbters   worse   and    worse   did  -r.w, 

AaA  clothed  themselves  from  top  lo  t'. 

The  a^je  of  innocence  returns. 

Kuoh  temiile  heart  with  virtue  hums: 

I,e.s.i  and  less  use  for  C'loatlios  have  they,  . 

Thev  daily  tlinn-,-  laMUe  part  away.  | 

^nd  siion  like  Eve  before  tlie  Full. 

They'll  lau.,-!i  at  eloatiies.  tig-leaves  and  ; 

These  verses   were  .sis-.ned   "H.  K 
kine."   Could  they  have  been  written  ■ 
Henry  Erskine,  a  Scottish  lawyer,  who 


1 


III  fa:nou.s 

 ~ i ;  V.  ii'  11  he  v.-as 

II    y..iis   (iKi.    If  auUiOr   was  tliis 

Krsklne,  he  had  >-eacliec5  an  age  In  ISU 
wlien  he  couiu  discuss  r.iatters  dispas- 
sionately, j 
And  are  not  some  of  the  fashions  In  i 
Boston  of  1913  talton  from  those  of  Paris 
in  1S02.    An  English  woman  described  i 
^  :.at  she  saw  in  Paris  that  year:    "ri  ' 
Avas  the  mon-h  of  November,  and  cold 
A\eather,    and    th<Mpfore    the  walking 
dress  ol'  the  majority  of  the  womer 
siirprised  us  not  a  little.    It  conslstec 
oi  a  gown,  trcs  decollete,  and  extreme! j 
;  li  jrt  waisted,  with  apparently  only  on< 
garment  under  it;  this  gown  they  helc 
up  so  as  to  discovor  one  leg." 

HEN.ny  G.  oveubody; 

Pride's  Crossing,  Aug.  22, 


Visiting  at  West  Point  she  met  Mr.s. 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  never  liked  or 
«rusted  her.  Possibly  because  Mrs.  Davis 
always  referred  to  her  as  "that  singiiig 
girl." 

After  this  visit  Miss  Kellogg  went  on 
a  concert  tour  with  Pauline  Colson, 
BrignoU.  Kerrl  and  Susini.  Brignoli  ate 
huge  quantities  of  raw  oysters  before 
he  sang.  Mme.  Colson  toid  her  to  smile 
and  show  her  teeth.  "Always  dress 
your  best."  Miss  Kellogg  then  wore  a 
green  dress,  an  unusual  color  in  those 
days.  "Our  young  singi^rs  generally 
chose  white  or  blue  or  pink  or  some- 


ir    ,,„!  .1  "   -    "'"S  tu  a  little  musl- 
a„d  they  would  ask  that  delightful 
Bngnoli  too.    It  would  be  such 

I'j'  a.^ure:  ■  .  . 

•..nin'.i'^.'i'f^/T"^^  the  fol- 

n^vliL  I  ■  ^  °^J««ted  to  going  to  the 
New  rorw  experiences  ih 

vaIrT  \  i^lieady  bred  caution.  I 

»ia^"r^„.!r'''   '"■'"^  P'^''^"^^  frankness 
tlia.  I  would  go  on  one  condition. 
On  any  ccndition,  dear  Miss 


like  nii.\. 
ilta  blanc 
too— .shall  t 
t  seems  the  only  word 


thing  Insipid:  but  I  had  i  very  definite  {rn"^f!lf'"„f"l'^  Presented  ourselv4  at  tlii 
.       ,    _    .     ..    .  nouie  of  the  older  of  the 


^^E((Wvened  Streets. 
As^H^^^rld  Wags : 

Reading  Mr.  Otto  Fischel's 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century,' 
across  this  passage:  "About  1856  a  lady 
of  fashion  wore  i  flannel  petticoat,  an 
under  petticoat  three  and  a  half  yards 
wide,  a  petticoat  wadded  to  the  knees 
and  stiffened  in  the  upper  part  with 
whalebones  Inserted  a  hand's  breadth 
from  one  another,  a  petticoat  with  three 
stiffly-starched  flounces,  two  muslin  pet- 
li<oats  and  then  a  skirt.  Even  if  all 
tlic-se  petticoats  wore  made  of  light  stuff 
the  weight  and  discomfort  of  such  a 
quantity  of  material  was  so  great  that 
the  idea  of  a  steel  crinoline  was  grseted 
enthusiastically,  and  the  Inventor  cleared;  A>1i7«nf nree 

£30,000  out  of  it  iu  four  weeks."  aoveniurcs 

Let  us  welcome  tha  change  and  exult,  ill 
in  woman's  emancipation.    Our  homes 
re  now  more  cheerful,  and  it  is  a  pleas 


"Costumt 
I  came 


loo-o-"   uear   i\uss  Kcl- 

J'""  "'""'t  expect  me  to  sing.' 
Oh,  no,  no,  no" 
"Accoi-dingly     the     next    r,i.^ht  my 

le 

t^sle  In  clothes^,  and  lik.-d  effects  that  Tlu^'firXt  7°^''  °^  ^"^  ladies, 
"were  not  only  pretty,  but  also  individual  ,vhen  T  «.nt  """^  hostess  uttered 

and  becoming.  •   Jliss  Kellogg  was  then     ..  .,„T  ^""^^''^a  t'le  room  were:  / 
5  feet  4  inches  in  height,  frail,  big-eyed,     ..      'If'  'Vici'^'s  your  music?'  i 
and  she  weighed  104  pounds.  n,o.  „  l"^"^      "  understood  that  I 

She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the     -.n!^.    '°  ^^^^  ^-  ' 

stage  as  Gllda.  in  1861,  at  the  Academ\»  ,];...,,"(  '■""'^  °'  t^"^""  Previous  earnest 
of  Music,  New  York.  Sha  studied  the  j  ,  f  ""^  '"'^  Point  they  became 
part  for  nine  months.    "I  simply  could  '•■^*'  ^^ter  resisting  their 

not    make    a   mistake,    and    could    do  ,      ,  ^    'e^'    moments,  I 

everj-thing  connected  with  the  charac-  aV[r:'^  consonte.1  to  satisfy  them.  I 
terization  with  entire  unconsciousness.  L„         ^o""     *°  ^'^^  '"^  and  I 

Yet  even  then  I  had  little  idea  of  wha»  t  n      "f  Cavatina  from  'Linda.'  Then 
the  opera  really  meant."   Stlgelli,  whoso  mv  h  ,  i°"  "'^  ^""^ 
real  name  was  Stlegel.  took  the  part  of  I  •  '  '  "ever 

J..1.-  I..   1.  t  i>»t  woman  s 


tiou  wi-  i. 
Irg  red 
mai>ge.    >  , 

f^^r^"°"'"K   „u.y 

inat  flts  my  moaning.  Nilsson  was  much 
i  JL  "rost. attractive  of  all  Jhe  Marguer- 
LefhL         ''"Z  **^"'  "-^^s  alto- 

fa^  sophisticated  for  the  charac- 

ter and  for  the  pepicd.  although  today  t 
suppose  she  would  be  considered  quite 
mild  Lucca  was  an  absolute  little  devil 
m  the  part.  She  was  also  one  of  the 
Marguerites  who  wore  black  hair.  As 
tor  latti-I  have  a  picture  of  Adelina 
as  Marguerite  in  which  she  looks  like 
batans  own  daughter,  a  young  and 
remmme  Mephistcphele.s  to  the  life 
Once  I  heard  'Faust'  in  the  Secondo 
leatro  of  Naples  with  Alice  Nielsen, 
and  thought  she  gave  a  charming  per- 
formance."' • 


went  back  to 
again  entered 

the  duke,  and  he  smelt  violently  of  i'""''  "  "^^n  s  house.  After  so  many 
cheese  and  beer.   Miss  Kellogg  does  not  ^"f"^  harm  in  saying  that 


refer  to  the 
performance 
Fair. 


remarkable  review  of  the 
that  appeared  In  Vanity 


The    singer  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  Bos- 
ton:   "The  week  fullow- 
Boston  <  ng  my  de!t>ut  we  went  to 


i 


ure  to  lake  our  daily  walks  abroad.    I  Boston  to  sing.    Boston  would  not  have 
do  not  .say  that  a  tight  or  a  slit  skirt  is  'RiKoletto  ■     It    was   rr,n.M».o^  v.- 
becomins  to  every  woman.  Mr.  Johnson  tlonabte    particularly  the  enH^n^ '"'1-" 
is  right:  A  woman  should  dress  and  un-  some  In^xpHcable  reJ."„  %  -v.*"" 
dress  according  to  her  figure:  but  I  be-  moTmix'  wa^,  exne^^^^^^^^^ 
lieve  the  great  majority  of  woman  were,  cept"--  -    •  ^l"^'''''^  '°  "O"-* 


Manchestcr,  Aug.  22. 


Studied  Gllda,  and  was  quite 
qual  to  it.   Tlie  6tlurs  of  the  company 
As  the  World  Wags:  went  to  poeton   ahead   of   me  and  I 

I  saw  in  the  Herald  that  somebody  played  Litida  at  a  matinee  Ih  New  York 
a.sked  for  a  recipe  for  huckleberry  pud-   before  following  them." 
ding.    This  recipe  which  I  am  sending      As  Linda  she  refused  to  appear  after 
you  has  been  used  in  our  family  for   her  long  walk  from  the  Swiss  village  to 
the  past  50  .vears.  appear  In  Paris  dressed  In  a  fresh  new 

One  pint  of  molasses,  8  pints  of  huckle 


the  hostess_.who  wi^'  guilty  of  this 
breach  of  tact,  good'  tasie  and  ;^onsider- 
ation  was  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens,  and  the 
other  lady  was  her  sister.  Miss  Fanny 
lieed.  one  of  llie  talented  amateurs  of 
the  day.  They  were  struggling  liard  for 
social  recognition  In  Boston  and  every 
drawing  card  was  of  value,  even  a  new 
young  singer  who  might  become'  fa- 
mous. Later,  of  course,  Mrs.  Stevens 
did  'arrive'  in  New  York;  but  she 
traveled  som.?  dlftlcult  roads  first 

"This  was  by  no  means  the  first  time 
that  I  had  contended  with  a  lack  of 
consideration  in  liie  American  hostess. 
Her  si^re- 
better  taste 
bjectlng  an  artist 
noyance  and 
indignity  of  having  to  sing  for  her  sup- 
per, liut  whenever  I  was  Invited  any- 
where by  an  American  '.vonian  I  always 
knew  that  I  .should  be  expected  to  bring 
my  music  and  tc  contribute  toward  the 
entertainment  'if  the  other  guests." 


Mr.  The  late  William  Foster 

Apthorp's ^'^  entertain- 
'"g  reminiscences  ("About 
Inbute  Musicians,"  vol.  2,  Bos- 
ton. 1898)  mentioned  Miss  Kellogg  as  the 
first  Marguerite  in  this  countrv.  "..\nd 
l  ow  charming  Kellogg  w?,s  in  those,  her 
^  onnger,  days :  when  she  sang  Mar- 
gherita  in  'Faust."  Zerllna  In  'Don 
Olovannr  and  'Fra  Dlavolo.'  Amina  in 
•La  Sonnambula.'  Elvira  in  'I  PurltanI,' 
and  had  not  yet  a/plred  to  the  heavv 
dramatic  business .  Her  light  soprano 
voice  was  purity  itself,  and  she  sang  to 
perfection.  Her  Margherita  stands  un- 
approached  In  my  memory — ^that  Is,  un- 
approached  from  a  Barbier-Carre-Gou- 
nod  point  of  view;  for  there  was  noth- 
ing of  Goethe's  Gretchen  in  it. 

But  let  us  hear  Miss  Kellogg  herself: 
"I  dare  say  that  one  reason  why  I 
played  Marguerite  so  well  was  because 
I  was  to  ridiculously  innocent  myself.'' 


Notes 
Chiefly 


berries,  full  teaspoon  of  .salcrntus.  Mix 
molas.ses,  salcratus  and  huckleberries, 
of  all    flour.     Thicken   about  as 
as  for  biscuits.    Boil  steadily  for 
•  hours.   The  pudding  is  boiled  In  a 
tin,  not  in  a  bag. 

ELIZABETH  GOODWIN. 
South  Berwick,  Me. 

LARA  LOI.IHB  KELLOGG  (Mme. 
Strak08ch)is  publishing  her  rec- 
ollections In  Ihe  Saturday  Even* 
Ing  Post.   In  Paris  the  memoirs 
and  singers  arc  often  written 
•us    and    enthusiastic  youns 

thus  the  long  drawn 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  a  vile  ■ 
to  Alarl.-  c,,],-.!,,;  i,.,-.  i,-;, 


c 


gown.  Hoop  skirts  were  then  unlver 
eally  faslilonable.  an'i  .Miss  Kellogg  was 
taught  how  to  full  gracefully  In  one. 
Mme.  de  la  Gronge  went  to  bed  In  a 
hoop  skirt  in  the  sleep-walking  scene  In 
"La  Sonnambula." 

In  Boston  she  met  the  literary  lions, 
who  roared  gently  In  the  house  of 
/anus  T.  Fields: 

"Your  true  New  Englander  alway* 
says  tliust'  and  'fu.if  .iiul  'wust,'  and 
Mr.  I'lelds  had  just  t  ion.  This 

reminds  ine.  in  a  ro:  >hloti,  of 

a  strange  woman  wi  ;  i  d  In  m.v 

door  once  after  I  had  appeared  Mn 
'Faust,'  in  Boston,  to  loll  me  that  'that 
man  Mephlstofleas  was  Just  great'!" 

Miss   Kellogg   and    Longfellow  were 
gonil  friends.    "He  Kroatly  enjoyed  my 
■ig  of  his  ov   c  al- 
ine of  m.\  iiga. 
■  iSh  It  cert  ,                          ,  llow 
L  Ills  best.    But  he  ilUcd  iiio  to  sit  at 


.  Some 
of  Her 


One  per.^oii  In  the 
Italian  company  who 
never  gave  Miss  Kel- 
ColleagUeS  logg  a  kind  word, 
"although  she  was  not  .in  Italian,  wan 
Adelaide  PhlUipps,  the  ci-iidMlio.  Sh- 
wa.s  a  fine  artist  and  had 
for  many  years,  s-^  p-^r' 
her  16  have  to  support  a  > 
trywonian.  When  It  came  i'>  UivkIIhb 
the  honors  she  was  not  s.t  ad  pleased. 
As  .Maddelena  In  'Rlgcletto"  .she  was 
very  iilain;  but  when  ihc  did  Plerotto, 
the  boyish,  rustic  lover  In  'Linda.'  she 
looked  well.  She  had  the  most  per- 
fectly formed  pair  of  legs— ar.Kles,  feet 
end  all— that  I  ever  saw  on  a  woman." 
■  "I  hod  learned  that  the  more  you 
.look  your  part  the  l^-,sa  you  have  to  act. 
The  observance  of  this  truth  was  al- 
ways Henry  Irvlng's  great  strength. 
The  more  complet.il.v  you  gel  inside  a 
character  the  less  also  are  you  obliged 
to  depend  on  brilllnnt  votallsm.  Mary 


•h  s  reiiiiiiihceiices? 
<  re  Is  no  doubt  about  the  autbor- 
..iii'   of  Mrs.   Kellogg-Strakosch's  me- 
moirs.  They  are  evidently  by  a  woman 
who   Is  not  disinclined   toward  gossip 


another. 

She  met  T.  B.  Aldrlch.  "He  was  suc- 
cessful too  young,  and  It  stultified  his 
gifts."  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  "trag- 
ically shy." 

_  .  "I  met  his  boy.  Julian,  however,  who 
ji./^'it  singers  and  actresses,  who  '.s  at  i  was  ahout  12  years  old.  He  was  a  nice 
-  rather  sharp  in  her  Judgment  and  ,  hid  and  I  kissed  him-to  his  great  an- 
ot  afraid  to  question  her  own 
mother's  views  on  life  and  education. 
"My  mother's  way  was  to  guard  me 
eumally.  She  would  have  called  It 
protecting  me;  but  really  '.t  was  a  good   

d'-nl  like  shutting  me  up  in  a  glass  case,  |  ing,  '■'h'ow''em'barrM8«l'  l' war  whenTou 
and  It  was  a  great  pity.    My  mother  '  kissed  me? 


t  he  piano  and  wander  from  one  song  to  oar.K  n  Is  a  case  In  point.    She  Is  not  a 


great  singer,  although  >«liO  sings  better 
than  .she  Is  credited  with  doing  or  her 
\'oice  could  not  emlure  ns  much  as  It 
Boes.  but  above  all  she  is  inlelligent  and 
an  artistic  realist,  taklnq;  care  never  to 
lose  the  spirit  of  her  rule.  Xeiiaud  is 
one  of  the  few  men  I  have  ev^r  seen  In 
opera  who  was  willing  to  wear  dirty 


iioyanco,  for  ho  was  shy,  too,  although  clothes  If  they  chanced  to  b.i  In  char 


not  BO  much  so  as  his  father.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  Julian  Hawthorne  re- 
minded ine  of  this  episode. 

•Do  you  remember,'  he  said,  laugh- 


was  an  extraordinarily  fine  woman,  up- 
right as  the  day  and  of  an  unusual  men- 
'      ■      Uncompromising  she  was,  not 
iirally,  considering  hwr  heritage  of 
nrt  creed  and  generation.    Yet  I 
qucastlon  if  she  were  as  un- 
ing  as  she  used  to  seem  to 
.is>  not  the  life  s,he  led  with 
Mi:,  as  well  as  her  acceptance  of  '.t  In 
tlie  beginning,  one  long  compromise  be- 
iw.  fn  her  nature  and  the  actualities?" 


'Never  you  mind,"  you  said 
to  me  then,  "the  time  will  come,  my 
boy,  when  you'll  be  glad  to  remember 
that  I  kissed  you"  .\nd  It  certainly  did 
come.'  " 

At  the  house  of  Charlotte  Cushman  | 


acter.  I  shall  n^ver  forget  Jean  de 
Reszke  In  'L'Afrlcalne.'  In  the  .Mada- 
gascar scene.  Just  after  the  rescue  from 
the   foundered   vessel,   he  appeared  tr 

the  most  beautifu.  fresh  tights  imagin-  may  supervi.sc  the  scenery.  The  off! 
able  and  a  pair  of  superb  light  leather  daia  of  Halle  refused  to  subsidize  the 


Henry  Bataille's  new 
comedy.  "L'Amazone." 
has  been  accepted  by  the 
Personal  Comedle  Francalse.  but 
•A  will  probably  not  be  brought  out  this 
:~  ason.  A  new  comedy  by  him  will  be 
llayed  at  ih.,>  Vaudeville  and  a  ne.r 
jpics-c.  "Manon.  fille  galante,"  v.lll  be 
[produced  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin. 

"The  Intim-ilc  Meaning  of  AVagner's 
I  et:-alogy."  \\-r-[tten  In  choice  French  by 
if.  '^rl  de  Cri.oe.ioy.  has  been  published 
In   Paris   by   I'(  rrin.     We  thought  the 
time  had  gon"  by  tor  thl.s  class  of  books. 
.\  prize  composition,  "Fruehllngsfeier," 
■  arl  Prohiislta.  will  be  produced  In 
na  Oct.  i'S  b.'  the  Society  of  Music 
nds. 

Xfllist.o  may  ic  pleased  to  know  that 
Ui  new  roneeito  by  Graedener  and  a 
lantaslc  by  .Adolph  Busch  are  announced 
for  performaT'   next  season. 

Keznlcek  hc.<>  composed  a  new  sym- 
phonlc  poem.  "Der  Sieger."  and  Felix 
Noi» owlejski  has  composed  a  new  ora- 
torio. "Kreuzai.nindiing.  ' 

A  hitherto  ur.known  symphony  by  An- 
ton BnicUner,  <  ..mposed  at  Lir-z  in  JS*;3. 
will  be  play,-<l  tor  Ibo  benefit  (  t  mem- 
bers of  the  \'i.'iina  Concert  .Society. 

It  is  sal<;-  of  Winkler's  piano  trio  op.  17. 
lecently  played  at  St.  Petersburg,  that 
|il  has  a  Russian  folk  character  seen 
through  Schumann's  spectacles. 

The  report  thai  BeatrU  e  Harri.son,  Ihe 
English  'cellist,  and  Eugen  d'Albert,  Ihe 
distinguished  "Heiraisvirtuose,"  are  to 
lie  inarrietl  has  been  denied  by  Miss 
Harrison's  mother. 

.M.  de  Max  will  sub-rent  a  theatre  in 
t-'aris  next  winter  for  the  production  of 
Greek  tragedies.  Shakespeare's  plays 
and  works  by  young  French  poets. 

The  municipal  council  of  Leipsic  has 
granted  the  management  of  the  Siadt 
Theatre   $20,000    lor    the    production  of 
Pai>ifHl"  early  next  year.   Max  Klinger 


boots.  Indeed,  the  mo.st  distinguished 
performance  becomes  weak  and  value- 
le.S8  If  the  note  of  truth  is  lacking." 

"Tenors  are  often  queer  creatures. 
Most  of  them  have  their  eccentricities 


Kello|>'g's 


The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  is  within  the  reach 
of  all  and  we  do  not  pur- 
Memoira  pose  to  write  at  length 
oncerning  the  ringer's  career  and  her 
I  opinions  on  life  and  art.    We  had  the 
Jt  pleasure  of  hearing  her  ptten   in  the 
^H*eventies  and  iiemember  her  conscien- 
^■■IpusneRs  In  all  that  she  undertook.  She 
^^^^spected   the   compoatr.   ihe  audience 
^^^B(J  herself;  yet  In  thes.»  memoirs  her 
^^^Mi'elMng  on  the  fact  that  she  was  a  sur- 
^■■■isiiigly'  innocent  young  thing  becomes 
VSrlnoiiotoiious.   it  is  often  well,  even  for 
a  slngei>  telling  the  story  of  her  life,  to 
I  llow  'Jib  reader  to  takij  some  things 
ii'r  gr;,;nted. 

A  i»ri  espondeiit  of  The  Herald  re- 
1  fntijc  stated  that  Miss  Kellogg  was  a 
dai/chler  of  Maine.  She  was  born  in 
fc!o>i)ih  Carolina,  .\fter  a  sojourn  In  C'on- 
r^e^tUut,  her  family  moved  to  New 
'fniW  In  1S57,  and  there  she  fitted  her- 
VpU  lor  the  stage.  .She  c.baervcd  the 
Til- I  lioii.'^  of  Mr.f.  .lohii  Wood,  Agnes 
i;..).!  I  ison,  Laura  Kee.;ic.  Mrs.  Hoey. 
■Jli  \'einon.  Mary  Ganboii,  the  vl.iltois 
p        '      •  l  Itlstoil,  and  Hi,    c  ,.,,.!  ,  n\ 


she  met  Sidney  Lanier.  "He  was  poor' and  the  soprano  Is  lucky  if  these  are 
then,  and  Miss  Cushman  was  Interested  I  Innocuous  peculiarities.  I  used  to  find 
ill  him  and  anxious  to  help  him  in  every'  it  in  my  heart,  for  instance,  to  wish  that 
Way  she  could.  There  were  dried-up  they  did  not  have  such  queer  theories 
little  Boston  old'maids  there,  queer  crea.-  as  to  what  sort  of  food  was  good  for 
tures,  "who  were  much  impressed  with  their  voices.  Many  of  them  affect  gar- 
hish  ni  l  without  knowing  anything  lie.  Stigelll  usually  exhaled  an.  aroma 
about  It.  One  composition  that  Lanier  of  lager  beer;  while  the  good  Mazzolenl 
played  somewhat  puzzled  me  and  at  the  Invariably  ale  from  one  to  two  pounds 
end  I  (  xilalmed:  of  chees*  the  day  he  was  to  sing.  He 

"  'That  piece  doesn't  end  In  the  same    said  It  strengthened  his  voice.  BrignoU 


key  in  which  It  begins" 
Lanier  looked  surprised  and  said: 
."  "No  It  doesn't.    It  Is  one  of  my  own 
uompositions.' 

"He  thought  it  remarkable  that  I 
could  catch  the  change  of  key  In  such 
ft  long  ar.d  intricately  modulated  piece 
of  music.  The  little  old  maids  of  Bos- 
ton, however,  were  somewhat  scandal- 
ized by  my  effrontery."  , 


A 


Social 


Itlstoil,  and 
ion  gave  her 
on  of  Violntta. 
i'.dwlii  Boolli 
wo  on  tin 


he 

il- 


"It  was  after  that 
first  performance  of 
.  .  'Linda.'  some  time 
Imposition  about  midnight.  My 
iiiotlier  and  I  had  just  returned  to  our 
iipartnient  iu  the  Tremont  House  and 
had  hardly  taken  off  our  wraps  when  a 
knock  came  at  ihc  door.  For  the  sake 
nf  quietness  and  privacy  we  had  a  sit- 
ting room  near  a  side  entrance,  but  wc 
|i..id  a  penalty  In  the  ease  wlUi  which 
we  could  b>)  reached  b.v  any  one  who 
Knew  the  way.  wy  mother  opened  the 
I'i'oi-.  r.ofoiv  her  stood  two  ladles  who 
II  - .  I  u  helmed  us  with  all  sorts  of  gra- 


■h.: 

id  heard  my  'Linda 


They 


had  been  long  enough 'In  this  country  j 
to  become  partly  Americanized,  bo  he  i 
never  smelled  of  anything."  | 
"When  singing  'The  Star  of  the  North' 
there  was  one  bouquet  that  I  was  sure 
of  getting  regularly  from  a  young  man 
who  always  sent  the  same  kind  of 
flowers.  I  never  needed  a  card  on  them 
or  on  the  box  to  know  from  whom  they 
came.  Miss  Hauck  used  to  help  me  pick 
up  my  bouquets.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  every  one  she  picked  up  she  kept. 
As  a  rule  I  did  not  object,  and.  any- 
way. I  might  have  had  difficulty  In 
proving  tiiat  she  had  appropriated  my 
fiowers  after  she  had  talcen  tlie  cards 
off.  But  one  night  she  included  In  her 
general  haul  my  own  special,  unmistak- 
able bouquet.  I  recognized  it,  saw  her 
take  It.  but  as  there  was  no  card  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  it  away 
from  her.    I  did.  though,  in  the  end!" 

"Most  of  'he  Marguerites  I  have  s««n 
make  her  too  sophisticated,  too  compli- 
cated. The  moment  the.v  get  off  the 
beaten  path  they  go  to  extremes,  like 
Calve  and  Farrar.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  be  oriKinal  and  da-!ng  in  a  part,  but 


bec.iu.'.'B  II 


Imi.lv    ci)iild  I  "nything  i  n^lnal  oi-  daring  in 


performance  of  this  music  drama,  which, 
by  the  way,  has  been  performec>  by  an 
Italian  company  at  Buenos  Ayresi 
I    Giovanni  Tronchi,  a  pupil  of  Johann 
j  Svendsen.   will  edit  po.sthumous  works 

of  his  dead  master. 
I    The  400th  performance  of  "Hullo,  Rag- 
time." a  review  by  Max  Pemberton  and 
Albert  de  Courvllle,  took  place  Aug.  13 
at  the  London  Hippodrome. 

A  new  drama  by  Cecil  Raleigh  and 
Henry  Hamilton  will  be  produced  at 
iDrury  Lane  early  next  month.  "The 
story  Is  said  to  deal  with  fashionable  so- 
ciety of  today,  and  to  unfold  a  stirring 
tale  of  love  and  patriotism.  The  big  sen- 
sation scene  will.  Indeel.  show  how  a 
great  danger  to  the  liritisii  Isles  is  avert- 
ed, and  the  authors  hope  it  will  appeal 
to  all  who  have  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  kingdom  at  heart." 

Mme.  Lydia  Yavorska  will  open  her 
season  at  the  Ambassador  Theatre  on 
Sept.  17,  with  "Mademoiselle  Fifi,"  a 
pla.v  In  one  act,  translated  by  Frederick 
Deffell  from  the  French  of  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant and  OsT-ar  Metenier.  and  "1 
Love  You  I"  a  comedy  in  tliree  acta, 
adapted  by  James  Parker  I'rom  "La 
Fine  del  Amorc"  of  Roberto  Bracco. 

Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  worked  hard  in  a 
condensation  of  "David  Gurrlck"  at  the; 
Coliseum,  London.  "It  is  this  bustling" 
quality  which  makes  him  popular  with 
a  large  number  of  playgoers,  who  like 
'vltalily'  above  everything  else,  because 
they  can  recognize  it  when  they  see  it. 
iThe  same  public  probably  dote  on  the 
[writings  of  Mr.  Hall  Caiiic — that  bust- 
ling gentleman  who  was  once  so  liap- 
plly  summed  up  in  the  woids.  'He  writes 
lat  the  top  of  his  voice.'  I  had  hoped 
[that  when  Mr.  Pemberton  adaptci  so 
niuf  Ii  of  the  substance  oi'  Roberiao 


play. 


len  down  to  the  names  ot  char- 


ui  of   n\'i>«  insiateU   must  bo  CJau- 
a  s  wife.  Then  there  were  several  lo\- 
I  ij  gvrla  with  shori  hair  a.  la  Trilby— 
obvious  art  sturtcnts.   Most  of  the  ladU^ 
smoked  olKa'-ettea  on  the  stah-case  and 
tjUked  In  loiul  voices.    One  of  the  most 
striking  wore  a  sort  of  ilresslng  sown 
made  of  a  blue  curtain  with  a  bold  pat- 
tern of  oranse  and  scarlet  llowers.  an.l. 
,      ,,,,,,     of  course,  there  was  always  a  spnn- 
■  ■      .       .    kllnit    of   Jerseys   In   primary  colorh. 
.ntinod  a  nioHt  was  a  noticeable! 

  ''"''".."'./^I   Va?k    of    linen.     There    were  bett.>lecl 

became  general  after  the   tlna  j^,  „gent  tweeds,  pale  aesthetes , 

of  the  curtain     Obvlo.,sly    so   onR  ,/„„t,oth  hair  and  high  blaclJ 

sot  their  -happy  ending    they  ^  ^^1^^^  ^nd 

going  to  worry  about  hl«  o  >.     stocks  a  a  post-lmpresslonlsts. , 

will  return  next  season  fo  "J  ..ore  a  scarlet  shirt  i 

.u..  and  tiodowsky   for  2lV^  Joan  ^^^JJl';  oransce-colored  tie 

which  made  his  dark  complexion  appear 
a  dirtv  areen;  another  In  a  silver  gray 
.n.  in  Far-  tuft  wore  a  pale   mauve  silk  ,  >«uftler 
wfu  return  where  one  expected  collar  and  Ue  o  at 
least  a  glimpse  of  shirt.    The^_  aiwa.\s 
ier-  appeared  in  the  same  clothes.  My  pamt- 
"      "-  .    .    „    „.ifh    the  er  friend  suKsested  that  they  kept  a  spe- 

.,.dt    Haupimanr..    ?ea..nK  ^Ith    the  ^^'^'^"^  ■^1^-         ^^e  gallery.  "Excuse 
of  Ferdinand.  L'ortrz  and  Mon  e  «ara  o 

na  and  the  l"*''"'!"'^"''"  "^^^IVu-  the  baUet  '  Thev  tear  off  their  linen 
nlty  into  f  |^%''"oJ^^^^^    conars  a,Kl  dull  workaday  clothe*,  and 

.e  title  will  be    ^^^^^/^ 'V'^i.^*"^  "" drag  out  old  stained  flannel  bags  and 
symbolize   the  new   .e.ibion   in  ll'^ „f  sisters'  blouses;   they  rut- 

son   (London)   tor   :ive  ^''l  J  a  ord  nary    rh.lsea)  KnKUsh.    My  friend  I 

does  not  '^^-"»,»^;?.^a«!■fr.  en^eJs^  a  wa^rrecognized  member,  of  the  Neo- 
rule,  when  the  P'^°"' group  anJ  the  Modern  Art  i 
poet-dramat  St  inaKes  h is  exu^^^  ^  ^  ^.^n  known  ^ 

illustratej  this  "'ff  t^^^tabllsh  It  asl  fr," i,  drai^ati.st  a  producer  of  a  pro-, 
''TTZ  irruTov  alanfrho'pmys  as  ^^^Tc'lal'vep^rtory  ti-atre  and  two  c,uite| 
a  fact.  He  is  an  roi  *  »  .^.^  o^n  Ustlnguishod  authors  m  the  gallop,  and, 
T""  Tv^'e  virtual  V  the  whole  text  and  „y  cSmpunlon  pointed  out  a  man  he 
day,  S'^'"K„\'  1^  t^ieir  intended  order;  ,j.,<j  was  one  of  the  greatest  hving  Eng. 
"'Vh'e  fs  dead  aglin  t  elaborate  "real-  (or  rather  Scottish)  etchers.  And, 

and  he  Is  deaa  always  a  sprmkling  of  young 

''f  niferate' or  aputhetR-  public:    "Our  -rm^oser.  and  students  of  the  R.  A. 

'"  ts  sufficiently  indifferent  to  th«  ,„a  the  college.    But  ^he  bulk  of  the 

of  dramatic  art.'  he.  WS,  'to,  inlanders  are  Pa'"^?.":,  J*'^'^frrte  type 
.      ,.    _   „  ,  .        tli..ir  own  otvle    the   William   Murrts   IJ  pe, 


■:  <  At  least  htn 

unhU'-^rical  >  nii 
I,.    Uavy'  innrrv 
I     >  ,  lainly  nover  inarrlod. 
iblv  never  met.  In  real  lifv 
uv'  have   the  ol<>  end  of  the 


■  .rdv    the    cellist,  \vm  give  50  con- 
He  returns  aftf-r  an  absence  ot 

^d  Clement,  having  sung  in  Par- 
>\  l  >  nhagen  and  Madrid 
.  ^  tjnston  In  November. 
'••/°^rlpcctacul.r^dr=t.ua^y^Ger 


an  •ii'i  ( 
call  for  : 

hn»  dp.--; 
he  heai 
lock.  VI 
that  In 
will  hav 


I  ui.-^  lorturc.    Hi!  cuimoi  ^  ■  " 
•  Ip.  for  In  a  tit  of  madness  be 
>\r,\  the  electric  wires.  Then 
I  ho  gi-atink'  of  a  key  in  ll>e 
.warder  enters  and  he  laarns 
1  hour  ho  wlU  bo  free  and  he 
>,„.  MOV,    won  his  bet.    In  fact,  the 
puests  hnvo  already  arrived  to  be  pres- 
ent ot  his  releaae.   But  after  the  warder 
has  left  him  he  is  once  more  seized  with 
a  suicidal  IH,   and  he  might  possibly 
have  destroyed  himself  when  once  more 
the  door  opens  and  Halifax,  the  "Tin 
King  "  enlt  rs.    The  latter  la  trembline 
with    excitement.     He   has  speculated 
heavily    and    lo«t    tremendous  sums] 
Jacques  alone  can  save  him,  for  't 
called  upon  to  pay  at  once  the  £20,noq 
which  Jacques  has  the  right  to  claim, 
he  is  a  ruined  man.    Me  therefore  Im- 
plores the  youth  to  say  that  he  lost  the' 
wager,  promising  to  pay  him  a  premlurn 
of  £4000  at  a  later  period,  together  with 
the  money  he  owes  him.    But  Jacques 
is  obdurate.    He  insists  in  having  his 
money,    and   when   Halifax   .-^ees  that, 
nothing  is  lo  be  obtained  from  his  pris- 
oner he  seizes  the  knife  and  kills  him. 
He  thereupon  calls  for  help,  and  the 
guests  rush  into  the  room  where  Jacques 
la  lying  lifeless.     Evelyne  faints.  p,nd 
Halifax,  cool  and  undisturbed,  explains 
to  his  friends  that  solitary  ro-nfinement 
'<  must  necessarily  impel  a  man  to  put  an 
j  end    to   his   life.— The    Era  CLondon), 
Aug.  6. 


riKht  .go.-da."  Thii' 
.  I  ,'i  boycott  of  n<i ' 
ecms,  on  the  face  of  It. 


liUlicr 


Pavlova 
and 


Mr.  St.  John  G.  Erv- 


furuiers  ^.  . 

absurd.  ,  . 

But  th^re  ha.s  unquestionably  In  recent/ 
tlmea  be-.-n  a  tendency  among  •  variety 
mftragers       look  to  America  for  newj 
twns     ■^^    a    conslderabU.    extent.  o< 
course.   t!.c  ra?e  for  ras;ti-me  has  ac-) 
ootinted  Cor  this  tendency.    Hut  America 
hfts  sent  i:s  anv  number  of  performer^ 
who  do  not  sreclalize  in  rnstlme.  How, 
then    arc  wo  to  explain  this  Invasioil 
from  the  .states?  Ono  njanagor  accounts 
for  the  prevalence  of  American  made 
turns  par; IV  on  the  ground  that  the  pubJ 
'Ic  here  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  qualities  of 
(he    transitlantic    comedian's  humor. 
••For  ono  thing,"   said  this  authority, 
"they  like  tlie  twang,"  and  English  audi- 
ences   arc    unable    to   distinguish  one 
twang  from  another,  wherey.s  an  English 
comedian  with  a  strong  Cockney  accent 
Is  at  one--  detected,  and  many  people 
object  to  him  because  ot  it.    The  same 
manager,    who    has    wide  experience 
added  that  at  present  there  i-  a  real  and 
'  a  widely  felt  dearth-  of  English  come- 
r'lan-'-  livMi  e  the  enoniious  salanes  asked 
-and  obtained-by  the  very  few  whose 
-.rviccs  are  in  reqrest.    It  seems  pretty 
certain,  n<;verlheles.s,  that  the  American 
business  is  being  wovked  t,>  death.  Some 
of  the   turns  booked  Ip  New   \  ork  in 
recent  tim"3  have  proved  highly  success- 
ful  but  f.iere  has  undoubtedly  resulted  | 
a  ttood  deal  of  indiscrimination  hooking 
of  American   "novelties."     Of  80  turns 
from  the  land  of  t'ne  dollar  that  have 


Artisans   mechanical     had     sup- h  t-^^e  past  > -ar         _  _  ^^^^ 


Ell  once, 


while  not  less  thaj      Per  cent. 


,e  living  and  thus  banisheaj'  '         ,.',„ainder  failed  to  '  make  good." 
laughter  yawned  through  the  acta  1^  *V  relesraph'(London).  Aug.  9. 

Pavlova  came  out.  ^  .  

"Into  that  display  of  mechanics  eamt  "Geachtet,"  a  play  in  sev- 

a  slender  figure  with  light  feet.   It  was  A  MCW  Braehme, 
as  if  a  blossom  had  blown  throu«h  a      q.^^.^^  °^ 
power  station.    Her  companions  danced,  wciiuaii 
charmingly,  but  I  was  conscious  as  1  pj^y 
•watched  them  that  they  had  feet.  A\  hen,! 

the  course  of  a  movement,  they  were  successful 


us  leading  actors  to  be  their  owij 
stage   nianagers  and   ofte:n  Their  o^i] 

*  Mascagni.  questioned  about  his  new 
opera.  "Parisina."  with  libretto  by 
(VAnnunzio.  replied:    "If  it  is  a  maste, 


svcry  style,   the  ^orris  type, 

ttlth  heard  and  Olarrls  tweeds,  the  Lib- 1 
LTty  girls  with  strings  of  beads,  tlie 
mo^e  recent  smart  younor  I'^'^^er  in 
slock  and  sidewhlsker  and  smooth  mled 
hair  and.  most  molern  of  all,  the  Post 


produced  at  the  Lulsen  The 
atre,  Berlin,  was  unusually 
The  correspondent  of  the 

111  the  course  of  a  movement,  mey  were    „^,,„t  nf  it- 

fted  into  the  air  and  th-m  restored  to  Era  gives  the  following  account  of  .t 
-   ^    T  f»u  mvsplf  waitine  for;     -The  reception  accorded  to  the  piece 


.-•Annunzio  replied:    "If  it  is  a  masiei-  y..a.ir,  and,  most  mo«M..  oi  - 

niece   mv  career  is  ended.    I  know  tha  impressionists,  with  their  'f  «■•"  «»  f  ^ 

a  r^asterpiece  is  expe^cted  from  me,  and  Q„artier  Latin  stylo.   Whether  or  not  a 

vl^n  1  compose  It  everybody  will  be  Russian  effect  is  aimed  at  by  these  ar^^^ 
■Jllned   Ind    expect    nothing    further        ,„g  i  do  not  know;  there  ^ ere 

om  me    People  think  that  I  have  not  ^^^rtalnly  no  tqp-boots,  nor  f  « 
et   written  mv  masterpiece.     It  is  a  ^.gar,  as  Russians  do.  then  shirts 


III  V        liici^*'--  t  

mi.»take     I  have  written  it  and  torn 
U  UP  because  I  do  not  want  my  career 
to  end.    I  want  to  go  on  composing,  ^, 
and,  for  this  reason,  in  all  ^U"''^^  Lane  recently, 
there   is   always   something    that_  Just 
misses  making  them  masterpieces 
The  manuscript  copy  of  a  history  oi 


Qijtside  th?lr  trousers. 

Most  of  these  Interesting  PeoP'^  ''^^ 
at  Covent  Garden  and  a?ain  at  Drury 
though  tnere  seemed 
fewer  of  them  in  the  latter  show. 
Where  will  they  hibernate  until  the 
Russians  come  again;  jyin  they  beco^^^^ 


The  manuscript  copy  of  a  msiory  u     ii„gs,ans  come  again  /  'y"'-';^ 
the  Pones  by  VerJli  has  been  found.    It      ^j^ary  mortals,  and  put  all  these  quee: 
'•^i.^K?"  ^In^hered  that  he  wrote  the  "l^^J"  /^^^v  In  garlic  and  cigar  stumps 


'nrav  b%'  remUVered  that  he  wrote  the 
Ubretto  in  prose  and  verse  of  an  opera 
"King  Lear,"  to  which  he  thought  for 
a  long  time  of  setting  music. 


A 


This  article  suggest- 
ed   by   audiences  ap- 


X  h^I^away-g-a-rltcVnd  cigar  .^umps 
to  preserve  the  right  Bohemian  air?  I 
am  sure  lavender  would  be  despised  i 
^nierever  they  go  we  may  b,.  sure  that 
when  Niiinsky  and  his.  fflends  come 
back  the;  will  mustor  in  f^!'^/ 
enthusiastic  than  ever,  and,  let  us  hope. 


Gallery  plaudlns   the   Russian        less  picturesque. 

Evolution  ballet    in    London  is 
worth  reading.   It  was  published  In  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Aug.  d-       ,  „us. 
-The  recent  P^ifo' ma"'^^'"  "J,^^^."" 

h!.ii<»t  -evealed  a  new  kind  ot  gai     

len"  audtence.    One  has  ^een  portions  blood-curdling  stories,  and  his 

of  it  before.  '"''"'''rVlavers  were  ,  play    "Le  Roi  de  I'Btain,"  founded  on 

Theatre,  /l^-"^^^^^^,  ^'^n  thlTomenade  ^  Nuit  Traglque."  has  juj 


M.  J.  Joseph  Renaud, 
journalist  and  dramatist 
Paris  and   one   of  the  ablest 

Shocker  fencers  in  France,  de- 


let  came  to  uonuon  w.  „__.t 
members  of  this  audience  have  a  great 
power  of  disguise.  In  the  j»ueue  out 
^ide  you  saw  Just  an  o;dina..y  gal  en- 
crowd,  undistinguishable 

-ine  fo'  the  'Girl  in  the  Taxi  oi 
only  Way  •   But  when,  after  nur 


BlS  m^med.  «u  the  alteration, 
makes  the  story  more  thrilling.  In  Uie 
first  act  we  are  It  the  house  of  Mr. 
Halifax  a  wealt-ly  American,  known 
"nder  the  name. Jf  the  "Tin  King."  He 
"has'I  -ar^ellov^^coiiection  of^drawings 


the  ground.  I  felt  myself  waiting  for, 
the  collision  between  their  feet  and  the 
stage  .and  when  it  came  therw  was  a 
slinht  shock,  a  feeling,  of  violent  con- 
tact as  it  the  rhythm  of  the  dance  had 
moinentarily  been  disturbed.   It  was  not 
so  with  Pavlova.   Her  feet  regained  the 
ground  as  lightly  as  a  snowflake  falls 
upon    the    sea.     When    NovikolT  lifted 
her  from  the  ground  it  seemed  that  hrf 
waa  neeaiegjly  exerting  himself,  that  a 
gentle  air  would  make  her  float  like  the] 
^:?al  of  a  dandelion;  and  wh-  ^J,^^^ 
her  down  again  her  slender  feet  touched 
the  ground  without  the  appearance  of 
liolence.    Her  dancing  was  all  compact 
of  human  spirit  and  beauty,  ft  was  a„ 
if  li   Ivric  had  come  to  life,  as  if  ai 
melody  had  taken  to  walking  In  human  j 
X  pef  and  while  I  watched  ber,  moving 
fike  a  secret  rose  through  a  wilderness 
of  cogs  and  wheels  and  vain  eontriv' 
ances,  I  suddenly  remembered  that  this 
grace  ot  movement  was  achieved  ^ftei 
years  of  labor  and  hard  training^    1  re-| 
caned    the    fury   of   Tolstoy  ^hen^ 
spoke  of  the  effort  put  into       Jraln  , 
Ine  Of  a  ballet  girl,  and 
thts  great  labor  was        "i,'"^^<lf  ^ed 
growing  of  potatoes,  and  how  he  triea, 
but   I  think    unsuccessfully,  to  express 
h"s  view  artistically  in  'The  Kreutzeri 
sonata  '   And  thinking  of  that  grim  old 
man  and  that  graceful,  beaut^iful  woman 
Tknew  immediately  why  't^^^^«.*^^' 
the  other  performers  that  day  at  the 
Palace  failed  to  move  "i^-  ^^^'^^  .^ot 
moved  me  immeasurably.    It  was  that 
?^ev  had  made  life  subservient  to  ma- 
chtnery,  while  she  had  made  machinery 
subservient  to  life,  which      the  differ 
ence  between  the  artisan  and  the  ar 
tlst." 


Onlv  Way'   But  When,  after  nu>-  ^         marvelloys  couecuo..  ul  -'--"•"" 
,   breathtess   UP   the   blind,    stone    ^hlch  he  shov*  his  guests,  and  as  om 
snaU-hing  your  metrU  check  here   j^,"  ^^.iigs  represents  the  cha, 

s,  snatching  you  moment's  j,  persons  sentenced  to  death  are 

.7i-[of  a  id  inSate  scramble  for  '^■^J^^^f.^'^ed,  the  question  of  the  death 
s".u   settled   down   and   took  a,         j      „  discussed..  Nothing  can  be 
A   vni.  found  yourself  in  a  new  ^       terrible  than  to  be  executed,  say 
iT    rather    in  a  new  Island  of   ^he  guesW     He,  Halifax,  is  of  a  con- 
iK    ieeland    Though  it  was  principally  '  «  «  Lifelong  imprisonment 

tSrw?m"e'n  ^f-^^d  'tf  the  he  s;ys^s  worse  than_dea.h,  ^andjrue 


The  World 
of 


ne  save,        w \>i   

rohis\abit_of  enforcing  all  h  s  argi. 


sxrangene  s.  „ever  no-  '^^11  s  by  "a  h«  •  he  offers  £20.000  to  any 

'-'^  at  all  would  still  be  struck  ^e"  s^^oy  ^^^grtake  to  remain  a 

ticed  dress  at  all  wou  jgjanders.  ^^^^^year  In  solitary  conflnement  with- 

.^"^en  aU=Teemed  to  be  in   fancy  -hole  ye  ^^^^^^  °^  ^^^^^the ' 

who  brings  him  his  food.    Among  the 


When  I  went  alone  to  Drury  Lanf  I  Jacques,  a  poor  journa  ist.  in  ^ 

siruck  by  the  sort  of  conversation  f  Evelyne,  a  lovely  glr  ,  b^t 

'    Ki?hT  was  Plunged  without  pream-  Kvelyne  has  lost  lier 

h"^  the  two  or  three  odd  men  1  ad-  ^.^^^^^^art  to  ^nc^ues.   but.  as  she 
\       the  corridor  or  on  the  stair-  «  experience   what  poverty 

..  .f'^tveen  the  acts.     It  hegan  vvith  Kno^^         ^^,„,,,       ^.eome  .Tacques's 
«  ^,Vtle  criticism  about  the  last  bal-  j,  ^  position  to  marry 

f°."^.1vi  J^nsfc  has  a  certain  saccharine  jacques,  tempted  by  Halifax's  bet, 

a I  tv  in  places  '    Then  one  would  say.  ,^*'^;,„^e  accepts  the  wager,  and  it  is  ar- 
il, Tooktng    at    those    Rembrandt    t  imprisonment  wi  1  begin 
was  looKing    •*            ,   corning'  or    *"t   ,.,„e  night.     The  little  drawing 
/ory-oTthrnk^Grimm's  fairy  tales  would    h-t^  X%  they  are  assembled  will  be 
i?.  welUn  verse?  I  am  thinking  of  doing             :       ^  cell.    Jacques         "°t  be 
^  n^of  them.-  With  these  men  I  was  at               ^.^^^^  ^^  ^ead  or  to  write,  and 
ne  at  once,   but  th3re  were  others  ^     ^^^^  served  him    hrough  a 
ren^ark^  made  me  feel  my  li^-  ^^j^       ,he  wall.    A  knife  «tl    be  kept 
•  rority    one  would  ask  if  I  remem-            disposal  in  case  he  would  like  to 
-ed  the  saxophone  solo  In  'Les  Ames             ,^  and  there  will  be  an 
RiooUn   or  the  passage  in  consecu-  .lectriobell  should  he  wish  to  call  h  s, 
e  sevenths  in  some  ballet  by  ZogltofL              ^„         notice  that  he  throws  up 
nd  Tnother  would  say.  'l  think  the        game.    1"  the  latter  case  he  will  be 
nrerr  mi^s  the  significance  of  those               released.    Evelyne  cannot  he  p 
;™ted  thirteenths.'                           feeling  sorry  that  her  admirer  shoul* 
•^here  was  something  In  the  appear            embarked  on  such  an  ""'J'^ftak  ng^ 
ce  of  these  islanders  which  all  had  hi                          that  it  is  now  too  late 
mmon     Thev  might  almost  be  gar-       mterfere.    In  the  second  act  we  see 
citizens   of    a    pronounced     type,          p^soner    in    his    "cell."     U  only 
are  not  really  like  food  re-  • 
simple  lifers.    There  is  too 


Are  Englisli  turns  un- 
popular  in   OCT  variety 
ho-jses  .iust  now?  The] 
Variety   question  has  lately  been 

asked,  and  a  "charse  "  .P'-f/,[--^^„^'  'Jrs 
same  time  against  music  hall  managers 
of  cold-shouldering  native  '-al«nt  m 
favor  of  the  foreign  article  I"  <><f'^'. 
words  the  English  music  hah  Pe>torm 
rr!u  is  alleged,  is  -'-'^^  f„f  7,  telng- 
and  his  place  has  '"j!', or 

usurped  bv  the  continental  and-for 
there  is  obviously  a  distinctioij-the 
ans-atlantic  artist.  What  is  the  Justt- 
flcation.  if  any  exists,  tor  thl^  asser 
tion?  in  support  of  it  o^ejLovy  J^^ 
told  of  an  English  P^rfurmei-a  lady 
who  wrote  to  12  managers  asidng  hem 
to  witness  a  show  ^ne  thought  I'^^l^  t^ 
catch  on.  Not  one  reply  rccelvea 
Acting  on  the  advice  ot  a  friend,  snc 
fhen  applied  to  th.a  same  managers  un- 
der' a  foreign  name,  ^'"tinfc  ttat  she 
was  on  a  visit  to  ihis  country,  and  ot 
Terfng  her  "turn."  Her  r»«e  ;uc<,^e«d^«f' 
for  nine  of  the  managers  replied  ana 
one  of  them  offered  her  Digger  terms 


was  a  flattering  one.    Perhaps  It  had 
^ked  out  that  the  popular  author-man- 
ager  Herr  Ritterfeldt,  was  responsit^le 
^or  th"  skilful  adaptation  from  a  serial 
novel  although  he  had  chosen  to  make 
use  o  a  nom  de  plume.  The  author  calls 
hil  P  ay  "a  woman's  fate  in  seven  sec- 
tions'^  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  or.g- 
nal  •  The  title  of  the  novel  from  whu:l 
it  is  drawn  is.  I  believe.  .■■Geachtet  (de 
solsed)   and  the  writer  is  Fraulein  Else 
K^in    it  is  a  very  emotional  story  and 
the  audience  alternated  delightedly-  be- 
tween tears  and  thrills.    There  are  at 
east  four  nationalities  in  the  Persons  i 
of  the  play,  so  that  there  is  no  monoto-^! 
ny     The  heroine  is  Hester  Carol    an  , 
English  girl-the  Luisen  is  ve>-y  ^ond  of  1 
English  environments-daughter  of  Sir 
Gmham  Blair's  steward^  '"utifu 
beautiful,  and  good  as  she  is  beautifAU- 
To  save  her  father  from  an  unpleasant  I 
,  ^"elicament,  the  nature  ot  wMch  is  8U- , 
perfluous,   Hester   consents   to   ^^d  aj 
wealthy  old   man   whom   she  detests. 
Whin  a  year  or  two  later  he  dies  mys- 
teriously, the  unhappy  young  wife  Is  ac 
cused  of  poisoning  him    She  js  innocent, 
and  the  court  acquits  her,  but  the  sus 
prdonrs  never  eradicated  from  the  coun- 
tryside, and  Hester  leaves  her.  home  in. 
despair     She  turns  her  steps  toward, 
S   where  she  Anally  takes  a  situa-^ 
tion,  trusting  she  may  never  be  recog-.. 

"Treal  English  "count."  Leopold  Count] 
A^^en'^meet's  her  and  falls  f  ""Inf .  | 
fove  with  the  beautiful,  sad-taced  girM 
She  returns  his  affection,  and  yields  to 
his  requesU  to  marry  him.    The  youn« 
couple  return  to  the  home  of  Count  Ar- 
den,  where  bliss  appears  assured.   As  lU; 
Tuck  will  have  it.  one  of  tbe^  first  persons 
the  countess  meets  knows  her  past  story  . 
and  again  she  has  recourse    to  flight. 
This  tfme  the  persecuted  woman  takes, 
1  refuse  In  a  convent,  and  h"e  she  be-, 
lieves   she   has   found    rest.  Exciting 
things,   nevertheless,   happen,   such  as, 
are  by  no  means  usual  In  a  nunnery.  A 
man  is  one  day  carried  to  the  convent 
?oor  n  ^dy^ng^■onditlon  and  the  good 
mother  superior  takes  him       to  nurse 
him.    It  is  the  long-sought  villain  tne 
reS  murderer  of  Hestei^s  fi"t  Imsband. 
With  his  dying  breath  he  makes  a  tuU 
confession,  and  Hester  is  '■^habilitated 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  lortu 
nately  she  has  not  taken  the  final  vows, 
and  so  Count  Leopold  is  summoned 
all  is  bliss  again-of  a  P^-rmanent  char 
acter  this  time,  if  appearances  are  not 
deceitful.   The  acting  was  capital. 


Cinema 
and 


Tho   Pall   Mall  GaietU 
of  Ai'..i,'ust  8  spoke  editori- 
ally   of   the   cinemas  ii^ 
Public   London:     "A  bunderlan^ 
picture 


'   himself  go.  as  lu^  v         .  „i„i.iv 


d  ial  variety.    A  regular  fig- 


»antB  another  hcur.  to  complete  the 
year,  but  Jacques,  almost  bereft  of  rea- 


has  no  notion  oT  tbe  time.  He 


*We  can  pretend  to  no  Unowtedge  as 
to  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  this  stor,^ 
But,  in  any  case    such        "<=«^"  ^^."^^ 
must  surely  be  of  the  s. 
view  of  the  enormous  and  ever-  ncreas  , 
ing  competition  that  managers  have  to 
face   nowadays   ,t        hard,  10  believe 
that  any  of  them  would  »f f'^"'^!*^  °i  I 
Dortunity  of  =ecuring  any  turn,  of  what 
ever  t^ationallty   toe  artist  concertied_ 
fhat  promised  to  prove  alvractive.  And 
this  was  precisely  the  point  of  Mew  ad 
vanced  -by  two  of  the  most  prominent 
managers  m  London  In  conversation  on 
Te   sublecT  with    the  present  writer., 
"We  care  npt  a  scrap,"  they  said  in 
effect   "Where  the  artist  com.s  trom,  to] 


thev  sav.  With  tiotable 
energy  on  the  vulgarities,  the  sickly 
teiufi  lentalitles,  and  the  sheer  imbecm- 
ties  put  forward  in  m^xny  of  these 
places'  by  w.ry  of  c-ntorl^nuiierit,  and 

^--^ro^slm^T""  -pl  i  i  thls'countt^- 
^he  ?ci-yZ'y  s.rs.  a  Knot  of  pers^ 
exchanging  thoughts  and  Mc^vs  ev^ 
over  a  pint  ot  beer.'  wouU  b..  fa  inw« 
pjofltal^y  engaged  than  the  P<-w'e 
S-e  moved  to  stup.d  laughter  and  uior. 

te'rs  bv  'ho  shimmering  drlTe 
:  "s  '  mt.:>  of  the  so-called  clnemj.^ 
We  need  not  say  th.-.t  with  much  of  th. 
reverenl  gentleman's  o.:tburs,  %se  ar 
I'Tfr-'l  iu  sympathy.  But  do  the  peop^ 
reah  .niov  these  wr-.tcned  pictures 
We        e  seer  no  signs  of  such  •e.Vlo> 


one  or 

-  „  ...         1.  .....i.A  at.  ana 

;  .  .'       a  rule,  are  a,.p.auaed_  whHe 
,„   .hivel  passes  and  vanishes  for  tM 
„o»t  part  in  silence.   At  Us  best  Indeed, 
he  cin(-ma  picture  can  -o  a", 
nructlon   and   a  .^'Jhe  sca"» 

aw  Ihe  Durbar  r"'-t"'^*^'',^\V'*iratroS 
rheatre  talk  of  them  with 
o  th  s  dnv;  f      d..rlng  the  recent  war 
etween  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  states 
lort  fnterestlng  pictures  were  shown  m 

ondon     and    sure'y    throughout  tne 
ountry,  p^sentins  notable  P-^rsons  and 
scenes  ln%at  conllRt.  W.  do  "Ot  want 
"  ^:;ant%rs\r  .t^S^d!' and'  Z 
".jrot  'rcvatfng  -.t  Hes  ^itl.  the  gen- 
I.et  ihem  show  the  naan- 
thpy  resent  i,.ibecllities  and 
>.  and  the  projiam.  will  soon 
be  improved." 

The  red  aborigines, 

Loavln'  nntural  breaths,  soumls  of  rain  and 
^■In.ls  calls  as  of  birds  anrt  animals  in 
ui/ods,  syllnbletl  to  iis  for  names, 

Dkoi.cf  K'osa,  Ottawa.  .Monongaheia,  Sank, 
.Satclicz,  Chattahoochee,  Kaqueta,  Oron- 
oco, 

Wabash.  Miami.  Saginaw,  Chippewa,  OsukosB, 

Walla-Walla, 
■LeavlDB  such  to  the  States  they  melt,  they 

dppart,  charging  the  water  and  the  land 

with  names. 


Ear  Balm. 

In  the  old  geog;raphle3,  the  boy  looked 
at  brilliantly  colored  countries  on  the 
map  and  hoped  soma  day  to  visit  them. 
Lands  of  a  drab  hue  did  not  tempt  him. 
And  so  there  are  names  of  countries, 
rivers,  towns,  mountains,  seas,  that  have 
an  irresistible  fascination,  as  Guatemala, 
Guadalquiver.  /The  Vale  of  Kashmir, 
Dcmascus,  Zanzibar,  St.  Just-in-Rose- 
land.  There  are  Euphonious  names  in 
tlie  Pathfinder,  but  If  a  man  should 
opon  the  little  book  with  his  eyes  shut 
.ind  put  a  finger  on  the  name  of  a  town 
or  vlllatie,  he  might  be  sorely  disap- 
pointed with  the  place  for  a  vacation, 
tliough  the  name  Itself  might  be  to  the 
f^ar  as  honey  to  the  tongue.  The  old 
lady  that  throbbed  with  ecstatic  bliss 
whenever  she  heard  her  minister  speak 
the  word  "Mesopotamia"  would  have 
been  uncomfortable  if  she  had  been 
obliged  to  sojourn  between  the  Euphrates 
rmd  the  TlKris.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  we 
btUeve,  onif  went  on  a  bicycle  tour  In 
i:ngland  "t'lirough  beautiful  names"  and 

■as  not  always  happy.  Stevenson 
thought  the  flne.<-t  place-names  were 
ihose  of  North  America.  "The  names 
i»t  the  states  and  territories  form  them- 
selves into  a  chorus  of  ."<weet  and  ro- 
mantic vocables.    There  are  few  poems 

vith  a  nobler  music  to  the  ear."  And 
dreamed  of  a  new  Homer  for 
u  continent  whose  verse  would 
d  "with  the  names  of  .°tate3 
unu  cities  that  would  strike  the  fancy  In 
:i  business  circular." 


On  the  Cape. 

It  is  not  fantastical  to  say  that  a  man 
on  his  little  vacation  is  influenced  some- 
what by  the  name  of  the  locality  In 
u-hlch  he  loafs,  or  Is  restless.  One  Joy 
of  the  Cape  is  the  sur%'lval  of  Indian 

Miips.  J.  Hector  St.  John  de  Creve- 
r.  whose  real  name.  Michael  Guil- 
.  Jenn  de  Crevecoeur,  Is  almost  as 
Hoiiorous,  gave  a  list  of  villages  over  130 
vears  ago  on  the  "great  peninsula  of 
Vamset,  now  Capo  Cod":  Pamet.  Nosset, 
I'ashee.  Potomaket,  Soktoowoket,  Nob- 
.-ic  isset.  If  Nauset  is  preferable  to 
i:astham,  Yarmouth  is  more  alluring 
than  NobBcusset.  But  we  like  to  think 
of  the  tribes  of  Hyannees,  Costowet. 
Saconasset  and  Waquolt.  What  a  pity 
that  the  word  "Ostervliie"  was  allowed 
to  be  formed!  There  should  be  no 
'vine"  on  the  Cape.  "Bournedale"  and 
"Puritan  Heights"  are  etjually  Incon- 
eruons.    "Welldeet"  has  the  right  ring. 


Why  Thursday? 

Tlie  holiday  season  is  closing  for  the 
Kpoat  majority,  though  there  are  sen^l- 
iilc  souls  who  leave  the  town  In  Octo- 
i  PT.  December  or  March.  The  London 
I  iiunty  council  collected  votes  a  short 
time  ago  as  to  the  proper  day  for  a 
lialf-hollday  and  there  was  an  over- 
Iwhelmltig  majority  for  Thursday.  The 
'Dally  Chronicle  approved  the  choice,  and 
declared  that  Thur-sday  Is  the  one  day 
which  has  no  stimulus  to  work.  TliG 
reasoning  is  not  to  us  convincing,  but ' 
here  It  Is:  "Monday  has  Its  sudden  call  1 
,to  energy  after  the  rest  of  Saturday 
iand  Sunday,  With  Tueaday  the  brain) 
and  muscle  are  coming  to  the  full  press- 
ure, and  Wednesday  Is  the  day  of  the 
week— that  is.  between  the  opening  and 
closing.  Friday  brings  the  prospect  ol 
the  week-end,  a  good  day.  But  Thurs- 
day Is  the  beastliest  day  of  the  week. 
Neitlier  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  A 
Thursday  means  that  you  haven't  a'one 
what  you  meant  to  do,  and  you  haven't 
time  to  do  what  you  mean  to  do.  There- 
fore Thursday  is  the  proper  day  for  a 
|half-hollday  to  spend  In  meditation  and 
repentance." 

There  was  an  old  English  doctDr  of 
music  who  wrote  a  catch  asking  whicn 
was  the  properest  day  in  the  week  to 
drink.  Words  and  music  were  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  perplexed  hearer  was 
obliged  finally  to  come  to  the  conclu 
don  that  every  one  of  the  seven  was 
he  correct  answer.  And  so  It  Is  with 
lolidays;  any  day  is  the  best  for  putting 
iown  the  shovel,  pick,  pen.  book  and 
jolng  somewhere  to  forget.  If  onlv  fnr 
V  tew  hours,  the  brickyard  rouMne. 

Cheerful  Egoists. 


Th-re  ai  -  ,  , 

ins;  a  long  li'  hna  .,  ;,.jri:;.a  ;,ou  o£  .tout 
own  summer  hardships — for  a  rest,  ol 
two  weeks  is  In  effect  a  rest  of  a  day  or 
two;  the  first  12  are  spent  In  "letting- 
down,"  in  sinking  to  a  lower  and  normal 
j  pitch  of  nerves  and  thought-  As  soon' 
'  as  they  are  on  the  steamship,  these 
holiday-makers  begin  to  prick  those 
[  staying  at  home  with  picture  postal 
cards.  French  chateaux,  lakes  of 
northern  Italy,  Swis.s  peaks,  Venetian 
canals,  the  Dolomites,  Munich  beer 
halls  are  put  before  your  eyes,  with  a 
hurried  scrawl :  "Weather  perfect" ; 
"Having  a  great  time" :  "You  should 
see  this  castle."  No  thought  of  your 
discomfort ;  no  sympathy  for  any  nose 
at  the  grindstone.  Yet  those  egoists 
scampering  over  Europe  mean  well- 
They  remember  you  and  are  glad  that 
they  are  at  play.  .  They  are  of  close  kin 
to  friendly  automobilists,  who  passing 
you  as  you  plod  along  the  highway, 
wave  patronizing  hands  and  scream 
words  of  recognition  and  good  will,  not 
so  intelligible  as  the  dust  that  chokes 
your  rage.  And  when  you  are  invited 
I  to  a  motor  car  ride  your  gesture  to 
ltho.se  In  the  road  is  still  more  sweeping, 
;your  shout  of  greeting  more  boisterous. 


■t  Jrayne  Held  wrolo  his 
lontainiiig  tlie  rules  and  the 
>  uiiucjllf.  There  is  the  same  laughter, 
the  same  trifling  with  a  male  partner, 
disturbed  by  the  shgut:  "It's  your  turn 
to  play."  There  is  «t«('^  same  long  and 
careful  aiming  for  a  shot  the  length  of 
the  ground:  the  same  old  miss,  the  same 
old  con.sdlatory  cry:  "Vou  ought  to  have 
made  It."  The  cheating  Is  as  brazen 
and  primitive,  but  there  is  less  coquetry 
if  the  display  of  the  ankle.  The  modern 
dress  does  not  allow  a  fleeting,  ravishing 
glance.  There  is  liberal  and  constant 
exposure  that  puts  curiosity  to  flight. 

And  where  now  are  the  Swiss  Bell 
Ringers,  and  the  Bohemian  Glass  Blow- 
ers with  their  stationary  engine  of  glass? 
They  drew  crowds  to  the  Town  Hall, 
and  the  entertainments  were  considered 
moral  and  improving.  We  would  will- 
ingly leave  a  croquet  ground  to  hear 
those  bells  again  or  choose  a  trick 
tumbler  that  looked  as  though  it  were 
full  of  beer. 


I  One  of  Many. 

Tho  Jtanchester  Guardian'  reminds  us 
that  Cody,  the  air-.man  recently  killed, 
was  first  of  all  the  showman.  "For 
jyears  he  kept  his  hair  long,  pinned  up, 
except  for  ceremonial  occasions,  on  the 
top  of  his  head  like  a  woman,  and  when 
I  he  went  to  a  flying  meeting  like  Don- 
caster  he  had  no^acruple  In  having  the 
town  covered  with  bills  about  his  arri- 
val." He  used  to  make  little  speeches 
from  his  passenger  seat  to  the  crowd, 
"talking  in  the  curious  raucous  and 
penetrating  voice  of  the  showman  born 
and  bred." 

And  why  not?  We  are  all  showmen 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  If  our  voice 
is  weak  and  hesitating,  we  welcome 
the  aid  of  a  friendly  barker.  We  all 
have  show  windows  to  dress,  although 
It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  display 
bis  goods  so  that  a  crowd  gathers  and 
i»  lompted. 

Keaders  of  The  Herald  may  remember 
that  sometime  ago  a  correspondent 
asked  when  bacon,  and  eggs  first  be- 
came generally  a  breakfast  dish  In  the 
T'nitcd  States.  There  were  many  an- 
swers to  this  question,  and  learning  and 
Ingenuity  were  displayed,  but  the  In- 
formation was  not  definite;  It  was  of 
tlic  digressive  order.  We  were  re- 
minded of  this  by  reading  that  a  boy- 
cott of  bacon  for  a  fortnight  had  been 
Biiggested  in  ICnglaiul  to  lower  tlic  price 
and  that  the  keeper  of  a  boarding-house 
at  Margate  protestfd.  saying  that  his 
boarders  would  "hunger-strike"  If  there 
was  no  bacon  at  breakfast.  The  Dally 
Chronicle  remarked  apropos:  "It  Is  not 
so  long  since  bacon  has  been  In  vogue 
for  breakfast.  We  learn  from  Macaulay 
that  the  fare  served  In  1S31  at  Rogers's 
breakfast  parties— the  most  famous  on 
record— consisted  of  "very  good  coffee, 
very  good  tea,  and  very  good  eggs, 
butter  left  In  the  midst  of  ke,  and  hot 
rolls."  When  did  orange  ni.armaladc 
first  como  Into  fashion  tor  breakfast  .' 


For  Breakfast. 

Fear  not,  suspicious  souls;  we  have 
no  Intention  of  talking  about  breakfast 
foods  and  whether  man  should  cat 
breakfast  or  go  till  noon  on  a  glass  oi 
water  and  two  or  three  Kngllsh  walnuts. 
Yet  we  cannot  retrain  from  mentioning 
the  fact  that  som<>  regard  fish  as  In- 
dispensable. We  have  already  quoted 
Leigh  Hunt's  views  concerning  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  breakfast  table.  Hunt  In- 
sisted on  something  potted.  Dr.  Folllott 
In  "Crotchet  Castle"  approved  chocolate, 
coffee,  tea,  cream,  eggs,  ham,  tongue, 
cold  fowl,  but  he  described  fish  as  the 
totichstone.  Anchovy  Is  the  first  step, 
,  prawns  and  shrimps  the  second,  potted 
I  c  har  and  lampreys  are  the  third,  and  a 
fine  stretch  of  progression.  But  lobster 
I  Is  Indeed  matter  for  a  May  morning,  and 
,  demands  a  rare  combination  of  knowl- 
edge and  virtue  in  him  who  sets  it  off- 

On  a  Visit. 

Wo  met  a  young  man  at  a  country 
house  last  week  who  had  much  to  say 
about  temperate  living  and  hardening 
of  the  arteries.  No  sooner  had  be  taken 
his  seat  at  the  breakfast  table  than  he 
began  to  talk  in  a  thin  voice  about  his 
morning  habits.  "At  home,  I  drink  two, 
glasses  after  I  arise,  and  for  breakfast 
I  take  a  soft  boiled  egg,  fruit  In  season, 
and  a  small  piece  of  dry  toast.  No  cof- 
fee. One  cup  of  It  Is  more  Intoxicating 
to  me  than  three  glasses  of  whiskey 
would  be.  If  I  should  cat  th''  ordinary 
breakfast,  my  brain  would  feel  clogged 
and  I  should  not  be  able  to  write  either 
In  prose  or  verse."  We  observed  young 
Mr.  Smithers.  and  this  was  his  break- 
fast; a  good  sized  melon,  two  pears  and 
a  peach;  hominy  with  blueberries, 
j  thickly  sugared  and  with  much  cream; 
two  eggs  on  toast  with  bacon;  corn  muf- 
fins galore;  two  large  cups  of  coffee. 
i"SVhen  I  visit,"  said  Mr.  Smithers. 
"I  change  my  manner  of  life  lest  I 
might  seem  to  reflect  on  my  hostess' 
table,  but  I  assure  you  the  simpler  the 
fare,  the  happier  and  healthier  I  am. 
Michael,  I  think  I'll  have  another  egg." 


The  Years  Go  by. 

Passing  by  lawns,  we  see  •women  of 
.ill  ages  playing  croquet.  Thry  tell  ua 
that  the  Kame  has  been  yeatly  c;haDsed 


With  a  Bait. 

Mr.i  Norman  Hapgood,  as  editor  01 
Harper's  Weekly,  realizes  the  import- 
ance of  baseball  now  that  the  seats  hole 
Store  of  ladles,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  iufluence  and  judge  tlie  prize; 
now  that  maidens  pitch  with  curves 
and  drops  and  fadeaways,  throw  like 
grown  men  and  outrun  Atalanta.  There 
was  at  least  one  professional  female 
baseball  club  In  our  yjuth.  but  the 
members  were  not  comely  or  of  high 
caste.  In  1777  the  Countess  of  Derby 
played  her  cricket  team  of  arlstocratica 
I.adieg  against  an  eleven  of  othter  noble 
dames  at  the  Oaks  in  Surrey.  The  Duke 
'd  Hamilton  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Ellza- 
bpth  Burrell  at  the  match,  where  "her 
Tdana-like  air  communicated  an  Irre- 
sistible Impression."  She  led  the  score, 
l)y  the  way.  But  before  this,  in  1747, 
there  was  a  game  of  cricket  between 
the  Maids  of  Charlton  and  the  Maids  of 
.Si;isleton,  and  in  1768  at  Upham.  11 
married  women  played  11  Flngle  women 
for  a  plum  cake  and  a  barrel  of  ale. 
Thp  spinsters  won.  which  should  set 
piolessors  of  eugenics  to  ihlnking. 

One  IVIore  Recipe. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Probably  "M.  A.  A."  will  be  deluged 
with  recipes  for  blueberry  pudding,  but 
her  pathetic  appeal  moves  me  to  send 
one  of  my  husband's  mother's  recipes, 
whicli  In  his  opinion  is  the  best  possible. 

Two  cups  of  sour  milk,  two-thirds  of 
a  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  flour  with 
a  teaspoon  of  soda  and  a  full  teaspoon, 
rounded  over,  of  salt  sifted  in  milk. 
.\iid  more  flour  to  make  the  mixture 
stiff.  Lastly  as  many  berries  as  you 
ican.  Boll  or  steam  three  hours.  Cook 
in  what  Is  called  a  tin  pudding  bag.  It 
has  a  close  cover  and  a  tube  In  the 
middle,  and  must  be  buttered  or  other- 
wise greased.  Better  prepare  old  plate 
or  saucer  or  trivet  under  It  In  the  kettle. 
Have  the  water  boiling  and  see  that  it 
is  kept  to  reacli  more  than  halt  up  the 
pudding  tin  and  boils  steadily,  but  not 
furiously.  T\*enty  minutes  before  tak- 
ing up  to  serve,  take  it  out,  remove 
cover  and  put  In  oven. 

This  dates  from  1848.  Any  good  cook 
book  will  give  you  a  wine  sauce.  Blue- 
berries are  better  than  huckleberries, 
less  hard.  CAMBRIDGE. 

Worcester, 

SAM  BERNARD 
ATTHESHUBERTi 

SUUBERT    THEATRE:     Ssim    Ber- 1 
nard  In  "All  For  the  Ladies,"  a  new 
farce  with  music,  in  two  acts  and  aj 
prologue.    Book  and  lyrics  by  Henry  | 
Blossom.    Music  by  Alfred  G.  Kobyn. 
First  performance  in  Boston. 

jj.Trie   Miss  I-oulse  Meyers 

.^iphnnSe  'ciemente  Gcorxe  A.  Schiller 

r  i.eSt  Psntiirel  Teddy  Wobh 

Ni.D<T  Panture!  Miss  Prances  DemarMt 

ITnreols  

Hector  Renaud  George  Austin  Moo. e 

I.iH.  von  Laubenhcim  Sam  Bernard 

Mml.m  Su2ette  Amy  Lei<-estor 

i-lni-tle   JIlw  Vivian  Lawrence 

1,  I'Ve   -Miss  Roso  Huber 

M^f^^^U^':.   -  Mte*  LUnan  nowell 

n'ruehe   Car>l»lia  Haager 

Unronew  des  Herb^ttea.  .Miss  aiswlv,  Eenjaitilij 

M.-,rfiulse  de  CalTSdos  .Miss  iWl  Kti-ssell 

Cueral  VUlefranchc  ScmeW 

t!«sfon  Le  Blanc   ..     .Homer  I'otts 

flrni^d  Duchess  -lleila  of  R'wsla  „,v,„,^„ 
Miss  lyena  Robinson 

"All  for  the  Ladles"  has  been  adapted 
by  Mr  Blossom  from  "Aime  des 
•Femmes,"  a  farce  by  Hennequin  and 
Mitchell,  produced  at  the  Palais  Royal 
Theatre  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1911.  Iti 
this  proUucUon  Miss  Monna  Delza,  well 
known  tor  her  beauty,  appeared  as 
Marie.  .  ,, 

The   adaptation    has   been  shrewdly 
made  and.  while  there  are  changes,  the 
.piece  is  still  amusing.  As  a  clever  bur- 
'lesque  of  the  prevailing  manners  and 
customs  in   fashionable  foreign  dress- 
making establishments,  it  has  been  un- 
equalled. .  , 
The  prologue  takes  place  In  the  offices 
lof  Panturel.  Clemente  &  Co..  Paris.  The 
I  lirm  is  failing.    The  two  partners,  Pan- 
I  turel  and  Clemente,  are  old  fogies  with 
antiquated  notions.   They  do  not  under- 
stand the  methods  of  attracting  custom- 
I  ers    Hector  Renaud.  a  substantial  back- 
'tv  of  the  house,  proposes  that  Leo  von 
Laubenhelm,  the  successful  manager  of 
a  rival  house.  1)0  made  a  partner. 

Loo  is  the  daj-ling  of  Paris.   His  clien- 
tele is  large  amWever  increasing.  He 


hob-nobs  with  ladies  of  ihc,  nobility 
Russian  grand  duchesses  beseech  his  fa- 
vors.  He  is  deluged  with  love  letter.'*. 

He  transforms  Panturel,  Clemen  t«  & 
Co.,  hires  numerous  models  to  display 
his  gowns,  has  a  miniature  stage  built 
for  Uie  further  conveiii'Dnce  of  his  cus- 
tomers and  insists  upon  their  choice  be- 
ing made  and  their  fittings  conducted 
to  the  accompaniment  o£  appropriate 
orchestral  music. 

Both  partners,  however,  h.ave  young 
and  susceptible  wives  who  do  not  re- 
main insensible  to  the  charms  of  the 
irresistible  Leo.  Hector  RenKUd  invents 
a  plan  by  which  their  intentions  are 
frustrated.  There  are  complications 
which  provide  additional  material  for 
the  plot. 

But  the  plot  itself  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. The  piece  is  a  brilliant 
spectacle,  admirably  staged,  an  amusing 
Lieries  of  Incidents  for  which  Mr.  Robyn 
has  written  agreeable  and  tuneful 
music,  which  has  distinction  and  is 
above  the  average  variety  usually  found 
in  such  productions. 

But  the  farce  is  something  more — ^it 
is  a  setting  for  the  capers  of  Mr. 
Bernard  whose  talents  as  a  comedian  are 
both  well  known  and  appreciated.  As 
the  dapper  Leo  he  appeared  to  excel- 
lent advantage.  His  song,  "It's  Per- 
missible" delighted  the  audience  as  did 
his  mannerisms  of  speech'  and  his  danc- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  first  act  in 
response  to  insistent  demands  he  made 
a  few  characteric  remarks. 

Miss  Frances  Demarest  as  Nancy 
Panturel  was  showy  and  sang  with 
spirit  and  vivacity.  Miss  Flack  as  Mme. 
Clemente  was  piquante  and  statuesque. 
Miss  Meyers  as  JIarie,  the  demure  type- 
writer, was  girlish  and  a.inced  witli 
grace  and  agility.  Mr.  Moore  as  Hector 
gave  pleasure  by  his  singing  .ind  danc- 
ing. The  two  partners.  Pimturel  and 
Clemente,  were  acceptably  impersonat.^d 
by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Schiller.  There 
were  other  effective  members  of  the 
ca.st.  and  among,  them  Miss  Leicester 
as  .Mme.  Suzette  and  Miss  Russell  as 
the  Marquise  de  Calvados. 

'Phe  settings  for  botli  acts  were  elab- 
orate -while  the  costumes  displayed  in 
tlie  dressmaker's  establishment,  as  well 
as  those  worn  by  principals  and  chorus 
In  the  second  act.  were  of  unusual 
be.iuty  and  effectiveness  as  to  tex- 
tures and  colorings.  A  feature  of  thi- 
performance  was  the  display  of  fash- 
ions on  the  miniature  stage  when 
models  appeared  wearing  costumes  of 
classic,  colonial  and  modern  times. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  'con- 
tinously  apijreciatlvc. 

Victor  Moore,  who  has  in  the  past 
contributed  his  full  share  to  the  suc- 
cess of  many  a  popular  production,  Is 
appearing  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  In  a  sketch  that  is  all  his  own. 
It  is  a  sketch,  in  fact,  that  few  v>rould 
have  the  courage  to  undertake,  for  It 
is  one  of  those  rough  and  ready,  elastic 
affairs  that  gives  the  star  every  leeway 
and  in  it  the  fellow  lacking  in  versatil- 
ity or  originality  would  be  lost  In  an 
Instant.  "Change  Your  Act  or  Go  Back 
to  the  Woods,"  Is  the  name  that  has 
been  given  this  bare-stage,  back-stage 
sketch,  and  the  name  tells  the  story. 

Mr.  Moore,  in  a  lot  of  laughable  non- 
sense in  which  the  stage  hands  and 
even  Doc  O'Neil,  who  himself  has  a 
place  upon  the  bill,  are  prfessed  Into 
service,  kept  the  audience  last  night  in 
;i  constant  roar.  In  addition  to  his  im- 
promptu assistants.  Mr.  Moore  was  also 
aided  most  admirably  by  Miss  Emma 
iilttlefield,  who  was  the  ingenue,  the 
dancer  and  all  other  parts  not  assumed 
by  Mr.  Moore  himself.  It  was  alto- 
gether an  intensely  laughable,  amusing 
affair,  not  brand-new  altogether,  but 
•pO'iH  from  start  to  finish  because  Victor 
Moore  was  in  It. 

Another  sketch  that  everybody  ap- 
plauded again  and  again  was  presented 
ibv  Ben  Deely  ami  his  company,  entitled 
"The  New  Bell  Boy."  Mr.  Deely  him- 
self has  the  part  of  the  bell  boy,  and  the 
scene  is  laid  in  a  hundred  and  'steen 
story  hotel,  with  the  bell  boy  and  the 
telephone  operator,  attractive  Marie 
Wayne,  doing  all  the  work.  Rae  Eleanor 
Ball,  visiting  the  Keith  house  this  week 
for  the  first  time,  is  a  charming  violin 
virtuoso,  who  Is  not  afraid  to  give  her 
audience  something  of  the  popular  in 
musical  as  well  as  the  classical.  Doi- 
O'Neil,  a  monologue  artist,  sprang  a  lot 
of  new  Al  Jokes  and  gags.  | 

Others  having  more  or  less  prominent  i 
places  upon  the  bill  were  the  Three  Bar- 
jtos,  mighty  men  of  muscle:  Roser's 
'aerial  dogs,  wonderful  in  the  balancing 
'aid  slack  wire  walking:  Goldrick.  Moore' 
'and  slack  wire  walkin.y^:  (ioldrick,  Moore 
'"Campln.g";  Billy  and  Edith  Adams  in 
j.songs,  etc.;  Tom  Mosher  and  company  I 
|in  a  lot  of  new  work  awheel.  | 

The  Andania,  the  latest  addition  to 
the  Cunard  fleet,  runs  between  London, 
Montreal  and  Quebec  What  bright- 
eyed,  studious  boy  can  tell  -us  with  hair- 
trigger  promptness  the  origin  of  her 
name?  Who  gives  the  names  to  steam- 
ships and  drawing-room  cars  and  what 
Is  their  salary  by  the  week,  or  what 
I  do  they  receive  for,  say,  100  names? 
iwe  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  drawlng- 
iroom  car,  the  Porthos.  Are  the  other 
'heroes  of  Dumas  forgotten?  Arc  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens  ignored?  Do  porters 
insL-^t  on  brushing  the  dust  off  >Ir.  fl''- 
lightly  imd  on  Mrs.  Bulstropi-r  i" 


■y 


Now  lhat  there  is  Interest  In  csviipob  ^.^e  gciK  .  al  cu.-,iom  i.-i  u.  i-niiiouni  r  u 

.on.  prison,  an.  even  'U,.  .U.a  New  -  ^^^^^--^  S^^^^^ 
York  Times  publishes  a  record  of  dla-  o,.  TIORTIUS. 

llnuulshed  murderers  and  burglars— with  „^ig  pronunciation  Is  allowed  by 

nortralts-tluU   preceded  Mr.  Tl.aw  at  some  of  tl.o  larger  and  later  dictlon- 

Sr:tt::wan  lntrU,mpbantsa..y.n.rorth.  ^^^^  ^-'^ '^^'^^'^^  ^'^ 

It  may  be   profitable   to  compare   the   . 


Bread  Grease. 

Ak  the  World  Wags:  j 
One  can  easily  imagine  the  stale  of] 
Orthoepisl  s  feelings  as  the  word  "irreC-j 
ragable"  is  frequently  mispronounced i| 
but  there  Is  a  much  more  common  word 
in  the  same  category,  and  that  Is  "pleo- 
margarine,"  which  Is  almost  invariably 
called  "oleomarjerine."  Perhaps  some 
of  these  transgrcssers  imagine  that  this 
culinary  substitute  is  derived  from 
"marjorie."  I  prefer  to  ^^y  ''o'eomar 
-  ■■    ••  FRANCO. 


Foreign  News. 

Monument  Is  to  be  erected  at  San- 
to the  memory  of  Hubert  I^tham, 

■\rst  aviator  that  attemi'ted  to  ily  „,  ,  

the  English  channel.  Although  ^^^.j,^  accounts  of  these  deeds  published 

Hod   while  hunting   In   Africa.   ho1  newspapers   with   the  common 

\e  repro.«cnteU  as  standing  on  a,  ^^^^^   .,f  ^   writers              j'^^^f; ; 

.  ...th  a  cigarette  bet^^een  his  fin-  boo.s  ce.eb.a.ed^ 

This  is  to  be  regretted,  tor  a  cl-  Let  us  n.iot'';,;.^,,^^  ^i^,^,,^,  ^...^       whl.  i. 

Ue  is  not  heroic.    If  Latham  must  ;,pver  beo.,  n.ole.Mcd  tor  seven  years 

..^ured  as  a  tobacconlst-we  use  the  ,oge,i,er,  were     '^'^^''^ti^^^.J^  j ''d^ 

fin  its  old  mean.ng-.et  him  stand  forcd        •'"^.X '/^  i;  :f Jld  blalit 

Tbulldog  pipe  7'\\;:^%';fo  o            emptoy  d    in  the 

.r  yet.  a  stained  and  "'cKed  T  D.  J        ^.^'^'^^^  which  he  fastened  to 

o    Pall    Mall   Gazette   makes   this  c»P*^4>/;^,,^„'';';,  i,o„  spike,  ho  .tole 

nal.sm.  but  ^^'^  .^^  ""r*,^^^'^'^-  scended  to  the  leads  of  one  Mr.  Bird,  a,  j„u3tration  in  Vanity  Fair.  "How  do 
7  ^u^of  "doo    "yres  ]  tinner    whose  house  Is  '■°>'"6"""l,o     you  pronounce  the  'g'  in  'lager';  soft  as 

,  publish  portraits         .^'^^  -y^e..  uirne  .  Charles    Whlbleyl^"    J'        .         Har»as  in  ■gouf."-Ed, 

-  HH^'=3^  ■  PROFESSIONAL.  [ 

h^nble  ^-^l,:^,:rM^o^^    Xt  was  remarl^  the  late  Inter-j 
a  transfer.- •   The  exclamation  ma  Ws    |^'">         «  >  ^.^j,, ,,    The  1       j      j  congress  Of  Medicine,  held  m 

the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  own    Note  J*°'J;'''^'^'\\Use  oW  ^h^P-^'"^^^  the     prcMdtnt,  Sir 

•;;:!;:^^;t" ii;"t^nre''^i:^rt  Of  ^J^^JIr^psS^v-s'^'-'^^-^      --'^  ^-'^  H 

nchen-Gladbach.  asked  why  he  had  blessed  -ord  psychology  n^ustache,  and  at  least  two  prom- 
answered  a  summons  at  an  earlie    Nocabuiaij.                                              inent  members  of  the  BritiEli  section- 

,.,  replied  that  ho  imd  been  una^^^^^^^^^^  Simple  Narration.  LT  J^iiS  Osier  and  Sir  Edward 

Note,  for  example,  this  quotation  from  ^^^^^'^^ortla  hair  on  the  upper 
.  V    His  lawyer  argued  that  the  iHes-   ..^^^  strange  and  Unaccountable  Life  ^  London  journ.al  said  in  com- 

,  "  sisnature   rendered   the   document  penurious  Daniel  Dancer,  Esq.,"  |  .  .       j     g  ai,^^  a  med- 

.i:^-Sw^;rs;>^,y^le«  S  rs^ti^:^°l:^tul!kt^-  P^l  ":rLn  w:r:mustacli.  would|ay 
ents  that  the  court  decided  in  his  Dwic^r  ^as^at  t^^^^^  ^  neighboring^  ^^^^  regarded  with  suspicion  m  Eng- 
!avor.    There  are  men  who  write  meg-  immediately  skinned  „  ^  E.  Ruseell,  most 

.  tiken  for  nimble-minded  persons  or.  aside,  «nd  an^.^^  ^^^^^^  seasoning,  so;  talgne  and  Pepys,  fell  mto  the  hands 

leep  thinkers.    With  some  it  is  a  pose,    maoe  o     ^           ^ouse  for  a  while  re-i  ^        mustached   physician   m  18u. 

•  =-  -  lemb*-  a  Perigord  P---ake'^«  f "gvery   one  condemned  the  hirsute, 

^^tr'''Tt  IfoVSi  ren\'^rmen°"who  appendage  as  highly  unprofessional 

dSted  in    ea°din?  the  life  of  Daniel!  ,,,en,  soon  after,  the  poor  man 

Dancer!  also  that  of  John  Eiwes,   a  ^.^y  i^to  a  lunatic  asylum 

mtser,  Vet  generous  and  a  gentleman  m   

and  out  of  Parliament? 


jeep  tniiiivcio.     .......    --  - 

There  are  musicians  who,  having  leaa 
ghat  Beethoven  wrote  a  blind  hand,  de- 
Tiheratelv  forget  the  writing  master  and 
ite  as  though  they  had  dipped  the 
tt  of  the  penholder  in  ink.   Better  the 
late  Spencerlan  hand  of  our  school- 
vs   with   its   unnecessary   lines  and 
Irishes.    More  enviable  is  the  ability 
draw  with  a  pen  an  American  eagle 
th  a  scroll  in  its  defiant  beak. 

Aids  in  Selection. 

Professors  of  anthropology,  sociology, 
nr.d  economics  from  the  Golden  Gate  to 
■  L'Stport  have  given  descriptions  of  the 
,.^al  bride  and  husband  with  words  of 
''■ice  an.l  solemn  warning  to  those  con- 
iplating  the  bond  of  matrimony,  and 
V,  M.  Klie  Dautrin  in  the  Paris  Figaro 
;l3  young  girls  how  they  can  know  the 
.iracter  of  a   man.    Watch  him  at 
,i,le.   "If  he  should  bend  over  his  knife 
iand  fork  and  finish  his  roast  in  three 
lpu!p.<  beware:    He  is  not  the  man  that 
;'"l  be  able  to  submit  to  tender  sym- 
thy  and  caresses."  K  he  eats  .wlthm.f, 
oi-ment,  he  will  never  appreciate  hi. 
aw's  hats  or  style  of  dress.  Im- 
■deratslv  fond  of  sweets,  he  will  na= 
he  "prefer  the  cheese  and  roast. 

-  will    be   muscular  and  placid.  A 
ad-eatf^r  Is  fond  of  the  country. 

,  -The  best  test  of  a  future  husband  Is 
llo  watch  him  at  the  moment  of  dessert. 
\ke<!  how  he  handles  a  peach.  Does  he 
[take  it  distractedly  or  like  a  man  in  a 
j-ry''  Does  he  sTvallow  it  hastily. 
.  ;hen  say  "to  yourself:  'He  Is  not  the, 
Ihusband  for  me.'  But  If  he  takes  t, 
flowlv  and  tenderly,  like  a  connoisseui , 

-  0  Appreciates  what  he  eats,  if  he  does 
swallow  It  at  once,  but  peels  it  with 

Itne  air  of  an  artist,  and  treats  it  with 
Llevotion,  then  do  not  hesitate  to  marry 
Jhlm  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Is  this 
(fantastical?  No  more  so  than  advice  In 
(the  matter  of  eugenics  that  has  come 
ti  Ca-Pbrldgc,  Worcester,  Chicago 
Errk.jley. 


I  from 

1  anc 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 


,r  l.ads-  Temppst  6<-nt  Uini  a  present 
;t%«™cd  in  claret,  ot  wliiob  be  wa3 
^■■r  fon-l      It  was  frosty  weather,  and 
from  being  kei^t  all  I'Sht-  .^^^.^ 
=;!  (nin  ice.    Bclnz  mncU  aftllcteil 
lhacbe.   he   could  not   loii'li  It. 
a   tire   he  tioagUt  expenslTe: : 
., ,  je  geueraliy  lay  in  bed  to  keep 
nam    in    cold   we.ither.    he   caused  i 
,  an™same"io  he  put  between 
plates,    on  which   he    sat  until  the 
■)ja9t  was  tolerabl.v  warm. 

At  Dunmow. 

Dunmow  this  August  the  famnu3 
of  bacon  was  awarded  to  William 
gnes  Hewitt.  The  counsel  for  tha 
asked  William  why,  after  a  mar-; 
;  e  of  25  years,  he  had  waited  un- 1 

on  was  14  pence  a  pound  before 
I  in  his  claim,  to  which  Williim, 
dy  wit,  answered,  "Because  I  m 

to  celebrate  my  silver  wedding, 
at  i-itle  of  bacon."  I 

A  G  "  asks  in  a  letter  when  the, 
ra  originated.  The  first  award  on 
■  wa=  in  1445,  but  there  must  ha  ve 
'-arlier  awards  by  the  priory,  ff.r 
cer's  Wife  of  Bath  says: 
,ro^n  was  no.iKht  fet  for  him.  I  tiowe. 

,me  men  fee^rhe  in  Essex  at  Donmowc. 
^re  was  a  similar  custom  in  Brit 
for  100  vears.   But  it  was  at  Dun 

lhat  a  wife  swore  on  oath 
usband  had  bought  her  for 

as  1806  a  wife  sold  in  the  raarket- 

at  Hull,  England,  for  20  guineas, 
are  not  told  whether  the  halter 
.  •  ,  .  .  r       .-      thrown  In. 


Gayly  Covered.  j 

Looking  over  a  catalogue  published  by, 
Dick  &  Fitzgerald  of  New  York  in  the 
sixties,  we  >found  the  titles  of  Romances 
that  we  would  gladly  read  today.! 
■"Grace  Weldon:  or  the  Pretty  Milliner  ; 
is  a  story  about  the  Sewing  G";'.'*  o«i 
Boston,  "full  of  fun  and  adventure.  We 
fhouW  be  happy  to  put  on  the  same 
self.  "Clarence  Bolton,"  described  as 
"one  of  those  fascinating  tales  of  city 
life  that  gives  (sic)  an  insight  into 
every  class  of  society" ;  "Caroline  Tracy 
the  Milliner's  Apprentice:  or  Life  in 
New  York  Among  'the  Lofty  and_  Low- 
ly"- "The  Matricide's  Daughter,  an- 
other story  ot  life  in  New  York;  "The 
Belle  of  the  Bowery";  "Ellen  Grant  or 
plshionable  Life  in  New  York,"  which 
"embraces  scenes  from  every  phase  of 
life  in  the  metropolis";  "The  Orphan 
Seamstress;  a  Narrative  of  Innocence, 
Guilt.  Mystery  and  Crime "  For  any 
one  of  these  romances,  pubhshed  at  .25 
cents  a  piece,  we  would  give  in  ex- 
change all  of  Mr.  Chambers's  later 
novels.  ^      '       ,.  »  „r 

Turning  the  page  we  found  a  list  of 
novels  about  celebrated  highwaymen  and 
liousebieakers,  with  "beautitul  covers, 
printed  in  colors  upon  enameled  paper. 
■■\11  the  wild,-  daring  and  dashing  scenes 
of  robber  life,,  from  the  most  perilous 
and  astonishing  adventures  on  the  high- 
way to  JSie  most  exciting  and  curious 
incidents  in  the  ■bower.fiX  love,  are  por- 
,  traved  by  the  author  of  these  thril  mgl 
narratives."  The  .shapes  arise  !  apUin 
Heron.  The  Hangman  of  Newgate,  Tom 
Ripoii,  Dick  Clinton,  Ned  .Scarle  .  Cap,, 
fain  Hawkes,  Fearless  Fred.  ^ 
!  the  yellow-covered  "Slxteen-btrlnJ 
i  jack,"  which  we  read  with  fear  and 
trembling  behind  a  geography  In  the 
old  grammar  school. 


anu  wucii,    -   

found  his  way  into  a  lunatic  asylum 
neighboring  doctors  of  the  older  schoo  ! 
gaid  they  were  not  surprised;  tHat 
there  was  a  bad  family  history,  and, 
that  he  himself  had  shown  signs  of 
eccentricity.  That  meant  the  mus- 
tache and  nothing  else." 

Before  the  fear  of  bacilli  saddened 
life  in  this  country  the  bearded  physic 
cian  inspired  confidence.  In  the  six- 
ties of  the  last  century  the  beard  of 
the  old  family  doctor  was  fragrant 
with  snuff.  This  be*rd  was  a  part  of; 
hi%  professional  make-up;  it  wenl^ 
with  his  gig.  his  leather  case  of  medi-, 
c'ne  phials,  his  anecdotes  concerningi 
Bir  Benjamin^  Brodie,  whom  he  had( 


hallB  of  the  J-iUln  UuuiU-r,  \i' 
nadltlonnl  graces  and  courtesl. 
well  excite  homeric  laughter,  l-; 
In    the    quadrille   that  V"";;  'i' 

Mile  Miranda,  with  a  sky'defyb*  Wck. 
removed  the  hat  of  Uncle  George,  wh<5. 
wUh  Dca.  Cephas  Field,  was  then  see- 
ing Paris  for  the  first  time.  The  quad- 
rilles at  these  balls  and  also  at  the 
opera  ball  were  famous  for  their  reck-, 
^ss  freedom,  whether  the  dancers  were 
Clodoche  and  his  assistants  or  nlmb^- 
footed  students  with  their  sweetheartij. 

"First  Couple." 
A  Frenchman  ot  the  18th  century  ex- 
claimed: "How  many  things  there  are 
in  a  minuet!"  There  were  even  mord , 
things  in  a  quadrille,  as  danced  at  the] 
jardin  Mabill^f  the  Cloaerle  and  other  j 
halls  where  Parisians  amused  them- | 
selves  Ind  the  bystanders.  The,  ^0"^f 
steps  soon  broke  into  the  can-can  Par- 
ents who  approved  the  Lancers  and 
lrown:d  on  Uie  Waltz  towns  along 
the  Ccnnecticut  r  ver  during  the  Sixties 
had  Uttle  idea  what  the  ingenious , 
French  could  do  with  a  quadrille 

Then  there  was  the  music  by  Musard 
and  Jullien.  Do  any  t"  Boston  remem- 1 
ber  Jullien  with  his  orchestra,  the  first 
grand  orchestra  with  virtuoso  players 
fhtt  came  to  this  country?  Before  con- 
ducting, Jullien  in  the  sight  of  the  peo- 
ple would  put  on  sti-aw-colored  kid- 
goveT  presented  to  him  on  a  silver, 
Slver  by  his  valet.  After  /the  perform- 
^ce  of  a  piece,  Jullien  would  sink  ex- 
hausted into  an  arm-chair.  An  extra- 
ordinary man.  he  made  and  lost  foi- 
?unes  and.  died  in  the  madhouse.  He 
also  wrote  the  Firemen's  Quadrille 
with  realistic  effects. 

Operas  and  religious  compositions  paid 
^^ibute  to  the  quadrille.  Airs  from 
Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater''  were  twisted 
into  dance  tunes.  But  who  can  tell  off- 
hand who  wrote  the  music  for  The  Lan- 
cers or  whv  one  of  the  numbers  was 
called  Trenitz?  Education  even  in  our 
richly  endowed  universities  is  sadly 
superficial. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

During  bU  last  illness,  Lady  Tempest  acci- 
dentally called  upon  him.  and  finding  him  lying 
up  to  the  neck  lu  an  old  sack,  without  even  a 
shirt,  remonstrated  against  the  impropriety  ot 
such  a  situation.  When  he  replied  th.it.  hav- 
ing come  into  Uie  world  without  a  shirt,  he 
was  determined  to  go  out  of  it  in  the  same 
manner  She  then  requested  him  to  have  a 
pillow  tn  raise  Ills  head,  when  he  immediatcl, 
ordered  his  old  servant,  Griffiths,  to  hrmi;  him 
a  truss  ot  hay  for  that  pui-pose. 

A  Correction. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ; 

In  the  Elizabeth  Goodwin  recipe  lor 
huckleberry  pudding.  U  should  refUl  Si 
(three)  pints  of  huckleberries  instead  of, 
8  as  you  have  it  printed.  Please  rectify 
?his  mistake,  as  the  pudding  would  not 
be  eatable.  ^^^^^ABETH  GOODWIN. 
South  Berwick,  Me.,  Aug.  22. 


Kir  JBenjaiuiii  o^i^".- 
met  in  London.    Young  physicians 
cultivated  a  beard  with'tht*  utmost, 
anxiety     If  the  growth  was  scanty, 
the  future  was  dark,  and  they  envi-i 
ously  ascribed  the  success  of  certain 
colleagues  to  luxuriant  whiskeragc. 
The  quacks  whose  portraits  were  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  wcro  masked  in] 
impressive,  solemn  beards.    For  the 
beard  had  long  been  associated  in  the, 
minds  ot  the  people  with  philosopher? 
and  other  men  bursting  with  wisdom. 
The  oriental  leeches  who  figure  in  the 
wondrous  tales,  physiciar.s  knowins 
the  secrets  of  nature,  expert  in  whltd, 
and   beneficent    magic    were  tull- 
bearded. 

With  the  fear  of  the  bacUh  came! 
the  daily  use  of  the  razor.  There  was, 
not  even  the  thought  of  sterilizing 
the  facial  decoration.  Oft  with  beard.^ 
whiskers,  mustache,  lest  the  life  of  af 
patient  be  Imperilled.  This  operation, 
of  the  surgeon  or  physici-m  on  hisj 
own  face  was  a  capital  one.  In  some, 
instances  weakness  -'^^ /'^"^  "^^^  '"j 
the  mouth  and  also  in  the  chin  that^ 
resembled  a  poached  og=r.  Supposed, 
m-mflcss  ttrrtied  out  to  he  only  a  petrt-< 
fied  and  unmeaning  smile.  Wisdom 
liaded  into  foolishness. 

The  patient  no  JongW  run?  tne  Gan- 
ger of  a  populated  beard.  But  to  the 
lover  of  symbols  in  costume  and  cere- 
mony a  glory  has  departed.  This, 
however,  is  characteristic  of  the  age. 
Even  lawyers  of  advanced  years  no  | 

  .  longer  consider  a  silk  hat  as  indispen- 

That  First  Recipe.  ^^^^^  dignity  of  their  profes- 

As  tlie  World  Wags :  '  ^^^^  _  1 

As  an  experienced  cook,  I  ask  wlio  jOk  ''^O 

would  dare  r'ik  three  quarts  of  buckle-  Oy»^*V'^ 
^         berries,  five  iggs.  etc.,  with  only  eight     ^        «^    ^^^^^  conducted  for  stran- 
tablespoons  of  flour  (even  measiirc,  of,     Even  ^"  ^^y_  Amiablel 

atD""-,    course)  m  making  that  pudding.    I  know.gers  is  produced  at 

.ath  that;    it^:ay  be  right,  but  it  looks  like  misprint     ^  sentimental  plays  aie  pro^^" 

.co™tk.cook.  ^z.<^-j^^;^::rz^^ 


Shameless  Michael!  | 

The  "nice"  people  arc  not  all  in  the^ 
United  States.  It  seems  that  the  mu- 
nicipal council  of  Marseilles  objects  to 
a  full-sized  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's 
David,  and  decree.?  that  the  "shameless 
franlines.s  of  execution"  unfits  the  statue 
fit  a  public  .".quare.  If  the  controversy 
were  about  the  sculptor's  '  Leda  we 
could  understand  the  row,  although  that 
work  of  art  is  nobly  planned  and  heroic 
in  expression:  but  why  this  fuss^  about 
David,  the  harpist  and  sweet  singer  of 
Israel'  The  sculptor  represents  him  in 
h'us  vouth  before  he  saw  from  the  palace 
roof  in  an  eventide  one  Bathsheba,  very 
beautiful  to  look  upon. 


to  me. 

Two  Pronunciations. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent,  "Orthoepist" 
(whose  name  Is  very  generally  mispro- 
nounced) gives  in  the  word  "irrefraga- 
ble" a  good  instance       almost  univei- 


Ready  to  Subscribe. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reference  in  The  Herald  to  the  sale  ot 
Buffalo  Bill's  hor.3e  reminds  at  least  one| 
reader  that  he  brought  pleasure  to  mil-  ] 
lions  of  people,  and  now  that  "age  has 
left  him  naked  to  his  enemies,"  we  ought 
not  to  forget.    Surely  many  others  will 
agree  that  those  two  friends  who  "for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  knew  each  other 
better  than  brothers,"  ought  not  to  be 
separated.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  The 
Herald  to  propose  a  fund  for  restoring 
the  faithful  animal  to  its  niaster?^! 
hope  some  wealthy  person  will  do  this 
but  would  it  not  be  more  pleasing  to  the 
Colonel  if  the  fund  were  raised  in  sma.l- 
er  sums,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
oeople  not  wealthy?    I  suggest  $1  and 
less,  but  will  not  insist  on  that  figure. 
Do  you  know  what  the  horse  sold  for. 
Foxcroft,  Me..  Aug.  23. 

An  Englishman  in  Paris. 
As  the  Worid  Wags: 

Since  all  the  world  is  interested  of  en. 
tertained  by  the  Revel  of  Stripping  that  j 
is  going  on  among  women,  it  is  n3t , 
mal-apropos  to  quote  the  following  in-  ^ 
cident:   A  gaunt  Englishwoman  while ^ 
chopping  in  P.aris  last  spring  was  detsr- . 
mined  to  procure  a  gown  ot  ultra-mod- 
ern style   and  accordingly  roquested  a 
fashionable  modiste  to  send  her,  on  ap 
foval?  something  choice.  The  follow  nfc 
lay   a   small   f'-^^k^S^   arrived,  which 
proved  to  contain  a  frock  of  a  \ery 
diaphanous  character,  also  a  note  in; 
which  the  modiste  declaimed  the  merits 
^f  her  creation,  concluding  with  the  to  -: 
lowing  words:  "X  am  ^'''^^^f^^^^^ ■ 
be  particularly  pleased  with  ^'i  ^  robe, 
becaifcc  by  merely  inserting  a  pink  rib-, 
bon  underneath.  Madame  will  have  the 
appearance  of  being  absolutely  naked. 
Beveriy  Farms,  Aug.  23.  .  v..  e.- 

Garden  Gods. 

The  Herald  has  told  the  story  of  th.^ 
town  officers  in  Marseilles  objecting  to 
a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  David,  the 
young  David  with  a  sling,  in  a  publlct 
square.    "Stendhal"  years  ago  insisted 
that"  the  hero's  legs  were  too  heavy., 
but  the  objection  in  Marseilles  was  not, 
thus  voiced.    There  is  a  story  that  the 
sculptor  made  a  group   in  bronze  of 
Dav  d    and    Goliath    which    went    to  I 
.?ran.c,  but  no  one  knew  what  becamaj 
ot  it 


•  ••  -lie  rural  Ma\  "WaTIf- 

iing  heartlnf-5s.  Mr 
iaijr  rts.s  .M^-u-ilf'.^  continually  -.waiting 
ifor  a  kick  and  at  last  getting  It  from  a 

-      Ivalet,  was  diverting  and  full  of  droll 

tten  gracfetully  by  M.  Rene  Boylesve.  touches,  while  Mr.  Cliristle  was  amus- 
V'atteau-Ilke  romance,  foluptuous  and  jng  as  the  timid  Dolly  Spanker, 
lancholy  In  early  18th  century  man-  jilss  Doris  Olson,  a  new  member  of 
.  M.  Hentl  de  Regnler  has  designed  ithe  company  played  Lady  Gay  Spanker 
approve  In  his  choice  French  this  l^yittUy  and  with  spirit.  She  shows  In- 
ance  and  others  by  the  ingenious  .aisputable  talent,  and  has,  besides,  the 

ladvantages'  of  youth  and  comeliness. 
'Miss  Shirley  was  arch  and  provocative  as 
^Grace  Harkaway.  She  is  rapidly  gaining 
the  technique  of  her  art.  The  minor 
characters  were  well  taken. 
I  A  large  audience,  in  holiday  mood. 


chateau  near  the  Loire,  there  it 
Lecon   d'Amour  dan."?   un  Pare," 


Boylesve, 

PLACE  AUX  DAMES. 


here  is  a  vacant  chair  in  the 
nch  Academy  for  an  Immortal,  and 

re  is  a  report  that  this  Immortal  welcomed  heartily  every  member  of  the 
Countess  de  "^^^^     ^""^     showed     its  appreciation 


-ri    If  thf 
nP9  as  rob- 

I"'.-  I)  ,t  I . :    ;:  ■>.•  .  r:    .i  i  p  dpscrlbed 

US  agreeable  and  full  of  mirth  and  Jol- 
lit;.  ■•  The  writer.  "Philopropos."  wa> 
g]  ipved  because  there  was  a  happy  end- 
ing; hp  wi.shed  to  see  Capt.  MachJkth 
hanged,  not  reprieved.  Today  the 
writer  would  be  disappointed  In  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  AVest."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  version  of  "The  Beggar's 
oiipva"  with  a  moral  Iti  It  was  pro- 
<lu(  P(l  lialf  a  century  later— in  1777— ailft; 
-Miichealh  was  sentenced  to  the  hulks. 
I'oUy  and  Lucy  found  him  grateful  for;  j^J^' 
tli«  mercy,  penitent,  and  hopeful  for  the 
future.  But  the  public  would  not  hav« 
tr.    The  revision  was  a  dismal  falluFe. 


i  ovin^: 


I  be  a  woman,  the  v.vu...=oo  ^~  throughout  the  evening.  At  the  end  of 
lilies,  a  poet  highly  esteemea— in  the  third  act  there  w«re  speeches  by 

own  country.    M.  Anatole  France,  Mr.   Craig  and  every  member  of  the 
3  has  not  for   years   attended   a  '^of^P^ny-  ^ 
»ting  of  the  Forty,  announces  his  V  ^* 

infion  of  going-  soon  to  the  Acad- 
y  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in  her 
lalf;  but  M.  France  is  looked  upon 
his  colleagues  as  a  dangerous  man, 
Socialist,  a  Dreyfusite,  a  mocker  at 
itary  pomp  and  glory,  at  the  re- 
ion  of  the  Dictionary,  at  the  Acad- 
y  itself.  His  advocacy  might  do 
•  harm.  Will  the  Immortals  be  per- 
ided  to  admit  a  mere  woman  to 

ir  number?  Will  the  countess  be 
led  through  courtesy  from  the  hu- 
llating  ordeal  of  the  visits  before 
ballot  Is  taken? 


company. 

T'  HE  National  Federation  of  Mu- 
sical Clubs  has  offered  a  prize 
of    $10,000    for    an  "American 
;  grand    opera."     One    of  the 

conditions  is  that  "the  libretto  must 
he  in  Knglish  and  the  text,  either  ori- 
kginal  or  translated,  be  worthy  the  spon- 
isorship  of  the  National  Federation  of 
'Musical  Clubs."  This  condition  excited 
adverse  and  jocose  comment,  and  this 
has  irritated  the  more  sensitive  officers 
Of  the  federation.  Thus  we  find  Mrs. 
Jason  Walker,  the  chairman,  saying— 
jwe  quote  from  Musical  America:  "The 
rhe  countess  is  not  the  first  woman  ^p^njuion  hdds  no  criticism  of  anything 

■that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
operatic  field  of  creative  work,  but  only 
voices  the  hope  of  a  great  national  mu- 
sical organization  tliat  the  demand  of 
the  people  of  this  country  for  higher 
standards,  purer  living  and  cleanli- 
I  ness  in  thought  and  action  will  bring 
out  a  work  the  drama  of  which  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  higher,  more  spiritual 
thouglit  and  nobler  lives.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
ure to  slate  that  Los  Angeles  haa  a 


be  proposeii  by  her  admirers  for  an 
nor  which,  though  derided  by 
my,  and  not  only  the  disappointed 
d  hopeless.  Is  eagerly  coveted.  Mme. 
^sbordes-Valmore  as  a  poet  is  even 
w  ranked  higher  than  Mme.  de 
oallles,  but  she  was  not  seriously 
nsidered.    There  was  George  Sand; 

Academy  that  Ignored  Balzac, 
autler,  Dumas  the  Elder  and  Flau- 
rt  could  not  have  been  expected  to 


Was  "The  '     "^^^"^  ^^''^ 

_  ,    «  swers  to  the  at 

Beggar  s  Opera"  ^^^^s.  and  these 

Immoral?  attacks,    by  the 

way,  v.ere  in  many  instances  prompted 
by  political  antagonism,  for  had  not  Gay 
and  Pope  and  Swift  dared  to  assaii  cov- 
ertly Sir  Robert  Walpole?  One  defender 
eai(3  that  the  clergyman  mistook  the  ob- 
ject of  this  opera,  "which  was  not  to 
recommend  the  characters  of  highway- 
men, pickpockets  and  strumpets  a."5  ex- 
amples to  be  followed,  but  to  show  that 
the  principles  and  behavior  of  many 
persons  in  what  is  called  high  life  were 
not  better  than  those  of  highwaymen, 
tliievc.-;,  sharpers  and  strumpets.  Nor 
can  these  characters  be  seductive  to  per- 
sons in  low  life,  when  they  see  that  I 
thev  nuist  all  expect  to  be  hanged." 

(!:iv  himself  took  the  matter  with 
chaiacteristic  lightness.  He  wrote  to 
Swift  about  Herring's  sermon  against 
the  "pera 


and  added:  "Which  I  look 
upon  as  no  small  addition  to  my 
fame  '  Swift,  however,  was  Indignant, 
and  devoted  the  third  number  of  the 
Intelligencer  a  short-lived  weekly  paper 
started  bv  the  dean  and  Dr.  Sheridan 
In  Dublin  in  IT-JS  to  the  defence  of  his  frhninpson  troupe  first  appeared  in  New 
friend.  Toward  "the  end  of  this  article  York,  people  spoke  of  thpse  compava- 
he  said  that  the  opera  "will  probably  tively  harmless  shows  with  bated 
do  more  good  than  a  thousand  sermons  /lireath,  and  no  one  dared  admit  hi>v- 


In  November.  1862,  Miss  Kellogg  sans 
in  Masse't,  "Noces  de  Jeannette"  In 
riiiladelphia. 

"The  critics  found  in  Jeannette  a  great 
many  surprising  things.  It  was  con- 
sidered broad,  risque,  typically  French, 
and  no  on.  In  reality  it  was  innocent 
[enough  :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
was  a  day  and  generation  that 
ifound  'Faust'  frightfully  daring,  and 
I'Traviata"  so  improper  that  it  required 
|a  year's  hard  effort  to  persuade  the 
[Brooklyn  public  to  listen  to  it ! 

"It  was  really  about  'Traviata.'  In 
l^n  President  Chittenden  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  ot 
Music  made  a  sensational  speech  ar- 
raigning the  plot  of  'Traviata.'  and  pro- 
testing against  its  production  in  Brook- 
lyn on  tlie  grounds  of  propriet.v.  or 
rather  impropriety.  Meetings  were  held 
and  It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  op- 
era was  objectionable.  The  feelins 
against  it  grew  into  a  scries  of  almo.st 
religious  ceremonies  of  protest,  and.  as  I 
have  said,  it  took  Grau  a  year  of  hard 
effort  to  overcome  the  opposition.  When 
at  last,  in  1862.  the  opera  was  given.  I 
took  part  in  It.  The  audience  was  all  on 
edge  with,  excitement.  There  had  been 
much  talk  about  it  that  the  whole 
town  turned  out  to  see  why  the  directors 
had  withstood  it  for  a  year.  Every 
clergyman  within  travelling  distance 
wa.«  in  the  house. 

"lt.=:  dramatic  sister.  'Camille,'  was 
also  opposed  violently  when  Mme- 
Modjpska  played  It  in  Brooklyn  in  lator 
years.  These  facts  are  amusing  in  ti'C 
light  of  present-day  productions  and 
their  morals,  or  dearth  of  them.  'Sa- 
lome' is,  I  think,  about  the  only  graval 
opera  of  recent  times  that  has  been 
suppressed  by  a  directors'  meeting.  But 
in  my  youth  directors  were  ver.v  ton 
der  of  their  public's  virtuiup  feeling.-. 
When  the  "Black  Crook'  and  the  Lydia 


ok  favorably  on  that  fiery  60Ul  who  j^rge  number  of  citizens,  bro|d-nilnded, 
1  her  later  years  wrot'e  Innocent  ro-  public-.spirlted  and  clean-heaned.  who 
 .  .1 — ^-n^  v,„.r,Kio   oni.ntrv  aro  CO  Operating  with  the  National  Fed- 


ances  of  domestic,  humble,  country 
fe.  .Surely  Mme.  Curie,  on  account 
'  her  scientiflc  researches,  deserveJ 
e  honor,  and  It  is  doubtful  whether 
>  Academy  that  Includes  vulnerable 


aro  co  opcrat  _ 

eratloii  of  Musical  Clubs  In  this  great  practice, 
work  for  American  iomposers  and  who 
«re  heartily  In  sympatliy  with  alt  the 
plans  of  the  federation." 

Another  officer.  Mrs.  Flournoy  Riv- 
ers, chairman  of  the  Federation  Exten 


of  so  stupid,  so  Injudicious,  and  so 
prostitute  a  divine.  ...  Ail  the  char- 
ai  ters  are  Just  and  none  of  them  car- 
ried beyond  nature,  or  hardly  beyond 
11  discovers  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  that  commonwealth  or  that  im- 
rerlum  In  imperlo  of  Iniquity,  estab- 
lished among  us,  by  which  neither  our 
lives  nor  riur  properties  are  secure, 
l  it  her   In   the   highways,    or   In  public 


Sng  actually  seen  them.  The  Lydia 
Thompson  Blondes,  the  troupe  wa"* 
called.  They  did  a  burlesque  song-an  l- 
rtance  affair,  and  wore  yellow  wigs. 
Professor  Brander  Matthews  married 
Ada  Harland.  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  charming  of  them.  I  wonder 
what  would  have  happened  to  an  audi- 
ence of  that  time  if  a  modern,  up-to- 
date  Broadway  musical  farce  had  been 


•mbers  would  be  deterred  solely  by  ,|(,„  Department,  made  a  reply  that  is 
e  affair  that  suggested  to  Henrj-  characterized    as    "pungent":  "Many 


grand  opera  plots  escape  police  inter- 
ference because  they  are  given  in  lan- 
guage not  familiar  to  the  public!  And 
many  of  these  plots,  such  us  'Salome ,' 
I'Uon    Juan,'    'Rlgoletto,'    etc..  at. 
more  fit  for  the  garbage  can  th 
public    presentation.     True,    If  i 
lure  is  a  portrayal  of  life— and  snul- 
achc  and  all  with  countless  slus  and 
wrongs — evil  must  be  depi^-ted  for  the 
isake  of  truth —  and  artistic  contrast  In 
.•\cademles  are  necessarily  academic  <ibe  drama— but  there  la  a  vast  deal  of 

difference    between    such    portrayal  of 
ivil  and  the  obscene  orgies  of  llcen- 


itaiUe  his  Impressive  play,  "Les 
imbeaux."  Aoid  what  might  not  be 
lid  in  favor  of  Mme.  Bernhardt,  on' 
(  the  most  remarkable  women  of  ths 
'orld,  whose  only  rivals  for  fame  at 
ne  time  were  said  to  be  the  Empress 
lowager  of  China  and  Mrs.  Mary 
tker  Eddy? 


conservatism.   If  one  woman  Is  ad- 


itted,  will  not  others  clamor  at  tha  ^^uhness  many  librettos  show.    If  the 
or?     Corot  said  that  woman  dis-    promulgators  of  pure  food  laws  do 
M  bs  the  landscape.    Might  she  not   (Ihe  resi>ect  and  support  of  the  , 

Icertainly  we  have  an  equal  right  ' 
that  the  artistic  pabulum  offered  Aiuei- 
Sca.  la  pure  and  above  reproach. 
]  "Distinctly  Immoral  Shines  are  li.'siil.' 
\to  the  welfare  of  a  people.  And 
like   'Parsifal,'   Telleas   et  Meli 
•Alda,'  etc.,  while  treating  of  evil, a,- 
■Vmmoral.    I  do  not  think  we  meant  to 
debar  aln  as  a  topic— simply  to  keep  out 
debasing  impurities.    Our  standards  of 
morality    are    not    European.      Wo  do 
stickle   for  decencies,   and    In  offering 
prizes  for  librettos  we  mean  to  stand 
Tor  beauty  and  for  uplift— not  for  stale 
and  rtlthy  plots.    Music  in  itself  cannot 
be  vulgar.    It  mtist  be  associated  with 
words  to  become  so.    With  a  world  full 
of  beauty  to  choose  from— we  see  ijo 


assemblies  or  even  in  oiir  own  houses.  Jpresented  to  their  consideration. 
It'' shows  "the  miserable  lives  and  the  -  "At  any  rate  the  much  advertised 
constant  fate  of  tho.se  abandoned  'Traviata'  was  finally  given,  and  proved 
wretches-  for  how  little  they  sell  thelrJa  huge  and  sensational  success.  Prob- 
and souls  This  comedy  con-f'ably  I  did  not  really  understand  the 
likewise  a  satire  which,  withoutlcharacter  of  Violetta  down  In  the  bot- 
lirlng  whether  it  affects  the  pres-  torn  of  my  heart.  Modjeska  once  said 
age  may  posslblv  he  useful  In' that  a  woman  was  capable  of  playing 
,  s  to"  come  I  mean,  where  the  au-' Jullei  e.nly  when  she  was  old  enough 
111  , I-  lakes  the  occasion  of  comparing  to  he  a  grandmother;  and  If  that  be 
ihnse  common  mhbers  of  the  public,  t.ue  of  the  young  Veronese  girl,  he.w 
«„d  their  several  stratagems  of  betray-;  n.u<h  more  must  It  be  true  of  poo. 
ih  '  undermining  and  hanging  each' Ciimllle.  My  Interpretation  of  the  Ladv 
du.'rr  to  the  several  acts  of  palltlcians  of  the  Camellias  must  have  been  a  cun 
In  times  of  oorruptlon.  Tills  comedy  lously  Impersonal  one.  I  h»ow  that 
wise    exposeth    with    great    justice  when  Kmma  AI)bott  appeared  in  It  latei 


live 
i;nn 


t'lilt  u 


nnat'ural  taste  for  Italian  music  Hhe  .  i  ltics  .said  that  she  was  so  afrai(' 


'  '  the  attention  of  the  A(»deml- 
rom  their  solemn  work  of  re- 

I    in  etvmologv  an.l  definition? 

:astle  square 
opens  season 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE-"Lon- ' 
Ion  Assurance,"  a  comedy  In  five  acta 
y  Dion  Bouclcault. 

 ■WlllUnn  P.  Carl»toD 

-tlT  ,  John  rr«lg 

I'oortly   DonuM  Meet 

y  Frederic  Ormonde 

 Corn»y  Cliristle 

 1  Al  RoherU 

 George  Knut 

I»<>«c»  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

 Alfred  LiiDt 

■  ttotiert  Capron 

'nlier  Mliw  Dnris  Oliion 

ly  Miss  Klormoe  Shlrli>T 

•i   MiM  M«liel  Coleord 

The  sixth  season  under  Mr.  Craig's 
Management  opened  brilliantly  at  the 
'astle  Square  Theatre  last  evening  with 
1  spirited  performance  of  "London  Ae- 
'tirance." 

This  famous  comedy  of  manners  was 
list  performed  at  Covent  Garden  in  1841. 
■''^  Mathews  then  took  the  part  of 
and-  Mrs.  Nisbett  that  of  Lady 
,1  anker. 

IS  revived  last  June  at  the  St. 
Theatre  by  command  of  King 
■  'V.    The  production  was  elabor- 
10,    and    the    cast    Included,  among 
ther  distinguished  players.  Sir  Herbert 

Tree,  H.  B.  Irving,  Arthur  Bourchler,    -^-ith  the  resuii  mai  iiicnc  an<.^.^=  .  although   In  some 
harles  Hawtrey,  Irene  Vanbrugh  and    cited  general  laughter  rather  than  the  L.^v  have  excited  protests 
 *                                         indignation  that  ended  In  a  revengeful  I"  ' 


of  allowing  It  to  be  suggestive  that  .sh> 
made  it  so,  whereas  I  apparently  nevei 
thought  of  that  side  of  It  and  conse 
quently  never  forced  my  audiences  tii 
■think  of  It  either. 

"Vloletta's   gowns  greatly  interested 
I  liked  surprising  the  public  with 
new    and    startling    effects.      I  argued 
Violetta  would  probably  love  curi- 
and    exotic    combinations,    so  1 


ong  us.  which  Is  wholly  unsuitable 
..ur  northern  i-ilmate  and  the  genius 
the  people,  whereby  wc  are  over-run 
Willi    Italian    citemlnacy,    and  Italian 
nonsense."    And  then  Dean  Swift  added 
sentence  that   we   regret   to  say  Is 
i.i-liitabl«   In   these  days.     We  refer  me 
.    (urloiis   reader   to   .Swift's  works 
i|    XI..  p.         In  the  London  edition  I  that 
,(,f  iT^i'.  from  which  we  quote.  ous      ^  ,       ^    .      .  ,  , 

sw-irt  was  probably  wrong  In  ascrib-  dressed  her  first  act  in  a  gown  of  j-os 
IMK   to  Cay  any  idea  of  attacking  or  pink  and  pale  primrose  yellow 
Kiiliil/.ing  Italian  opera.  _  , 

Pr  .lohnson  discussed  the  matter  with  color  scheme,  bizarre  as  It  was.  alway 
ponderous  common  sense.     "The  play.  |looked  to  my  mind  and  the  minds  c 
like  manv  others,  was  plainly  written  other  persons  altogether  enchanting, 
only  to  divert,  without  any  moral  pur- 
pn.se.  and  (s  therefore  not  likely  to  do  Old  and 
good;  nor  can  It  be  cotu-olvt-d.  without 
more  speculation  than  lite  tequires  or 


Odd  • 
But  the 


desirability  In  selecting  .inseemly  things  to  he  productive  of  much  evil,  i 

Highwa.Mneii  and  housebreakers  seldom 
frequent  the  playhouse  or  mingle  In 
an.v  elegant  diversion;  nor  is  it  possible 
for  any  one  to  imagine  liiat  he  may  rob 
with  safety  because  he  .sees  Macheath 
reprieved  upon  the  stage."  This  is  ID 
In  conveisation  he  r9>^ 


and  indorse  heartily  that  plain  state- 
ment of  tlie  Almighty's  in  Deuteron- 
omy: 'Evil  favoredness  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  Me."  " 


An 


Old 


This    is  interesting 
reading,  although  Mrs.         nfe  of  Gay 


Rlvers's    style    might  (marked  that  he  did  not  ihinl;  any  man 
Reproach   be  condemned  by  pur-  l*','^^  been  made  a  rjcue  ''V  se^hig 

t^  the  performance.     "At   the  same  time 

ists  as  Asiatic.    Beading  her  diatribe,  |  ^^,^y  „  y^^^y  ^ome  Influ- 

we   were   reminded   of   protests   made  ience  by  making  the  character  of  a  rogue 
there  was  any  federation  If  a  miliar  and  In  some  des.ee  pleasing." 

'  Mr.  Charles  K.  Pear,  r .  in  his  "Polly 
IPeachum."  de>cs  not  reter  to  the  Judl 


>  ears  before  there  was  any 
of  musical  clubs. 

The  Herald  recently  mentioned  a  new 
life  of  Irfivlnla  Fenton.  Duchess  of  Bol- 
ton, the  first  one  to  take  the  part  of 
rolij-Peachum  in  "The  Beggar's  Opera." 
This  opera  Vas  produced  when  con- 
versation wa.s  coarse  and  morals  loose; 
when  Incredibly  scandalous  pamphlets 
were  written  about  women  on  the  stage, 
with  the  result  that  these  attacks  ex- 


Is  Miss  Kellogf:  cor- 
rect  in  saying  that  "Sa- 
AbUSefl  lome"  is  the  only  opera 

Favorites  that  has  been  sup- 
pressed hy  a  directors'  meeting?  For  a 
long  time  the  managers  in  Paris  refused 
|o  bring  eiut  "La  Lepreuse"  on  account 
|)f  the  'Ibretto,  but  the  opera  was  finall\ 
bcrformed. 

1  What  she  sa.\  s  about  "Faust"  recalls 
he  absurdly  savage  attack  made  upon 
by  Dr.  DIo  Lewis.  lie  solemnly 
arned  mothers  again-.t  allowing  their 
augliters  to  attend  a  performance,  say- 
ng  that  no  girl  would  orcseive  her  pur- 
ty  untainted  it  she  should  submit  her- 

^,  _    _  ,  iielf  to  the  influence  cf  Gounod's  music. 

clous  reniarks  of  AVIIIiani  Hozlitt  about  [There  was  a  story  that  Miss  Kmma  Ab- 
this  opera,  or  to  the  bluer  jibe  of  Ilaz-  'bott  Intrexiuced   "Neirer,   My  God.  to 


lift  art  the  expense 


f  tlie   .\mericans  pThee."  In  the  garden  scene  to  show  the 


who  were  shocked  by  the  Kight  of  these 
low  persons  on  the  stage  of  American 
theatres.  As  a  matter  ot  fact,  "The 
Beggar's  Opera"  was  a  favorite  enter- 
tainment   In    this    country    for  many 


Inherent  goodness  of  Marguerite. 

.\s  for  "Traviata,"  is  wa.<:  considered 
las  the  abomination  of  desolation.  See 
What  Shorley  had  to  say  against  It  In 
his  reminiscences  of  the  opera  In  Lon- 


farle  Tempest. 

The  piece  Is  highly  entertaining  with 
ts  wit,  Its  high  spirits.  Its  rhetorical 
uxurlance,  the  admirable  sense  of  the 
heatre  It  displays,  and  Mr.  Craig  Is  to 
commended   for   his   choice  of  an 
nlng  attraction,  as  well  as  for  the 
cellent  quality  of  the  performance. 
•  was  himself  a  capital  Charles,  ex- 
rant,  boyish,  a  gallant  lover.  Mr. 
ek  succeeded  In  concealing  his  per- 
allty  beneath  an  air  of  dandified  af- 
-inn,  and  sustained  his  part  as  Sir 
■  t  Courtly  with  a  skill  which  de-. 
thi  audience.   Mr.  Carleton  was 
I  'y   buoyant  as  Daizlc.  Mr 


flogging,  or  an  action  for  slander;  yet 
"The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  condemned 
Ijy  some  on  account  of  Its  "immorality." 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Herring  preached  a 
sermon  ag.iinst  Gay's  lihrctto.  A  writer 
in  the  London  Journal  exclaimed:  "How 
shocking  then  wou'd  it  have  appeared 
to  the  venerable  sages  of  antiquity  to 
have  seen  an  author  bring  upon  the 
-tage  as  a  proper  subject  for  laughter 
and  merriment  a  gang  of  highwavmeii 
and  pickpockets  triumphing  in  their 
•  uecesslul  vlllaiiie.><  and  braving  the  Ig- 
ncnilnoiiM  death  thp.v  so  justly  deserve, 
villi  the  undaunted  resolution  of  k 
her.  •  •  •  Tiip  iKiHchlel 


Changes 
in 

Taste 

these  argument 
varied    form,  are 


Instances  It  IjUon.    The  story  as  toid  by  the  youngei 
'pumas  was  repulsive  to  Tschaikowsky 
'fnd  he  censured  Arensky  for  clioosim- 
We  have  dwelt  on  this  the  subject  for  a  suite  or  symr 
and   the  argu-  ipoem.   The  letter  in  wliich  he  exiii 

his  indignation  is  in  the  life  of  1'.    i  ji 
kow'sky  by  his  brother. 
The   libretto    of    "i^avalleria  Rustl- 


old  opera 

ments  for  and  against  its 
influence  for  evil,  because 


in  the  same  or  slightly  caiia"  was  attacked  in  Germany  as  soon 


heard    today.  Com- 


as the  popularity  of  the  opera  was  e.s- 
tabiish,    and    yet    Dr.   Heinricli  Pudo: 


mentlng  last  Sunday  on  the  interesting  ^^.^.^j^  ^  pamphlet  in  defence,  declarln,; 
reminlsc'>n-es  of  Clara  I-ouisa  Kellogg  1  that  tlie  opera  was  a  powerful  argu- 
now  publishing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  jjnent  for  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
Post    we  quoted  her  I'emark  about  the  tie. 

I  OBI.  wv   Mu>'i"'  ■  .  I    A„j  —hat.  has  not  been  said  agam.^t 

■  of  "Die  Walkuere" 
"Tristan   und    Isolde"!    Even  Schc 


iinwilllncness    of    Bostonians    to    hear  i  """V,,       ,  ,, 

*^   Rig.  the  lmnioi«41lty  of  "Die  Walkuere"  an 


"P.lgoletto' 
;iletlo"  wa 


In  the^early  sixties, 
not  tkflhply  opera  that  was 


M  ^  isu'  drama. 

k  on  "THs- 
.    the  brutul 
J  ;,,        e  dlatinftutsh- 

.ii-k  ot  e»i  ne*l  ll>colo»lcal  Utscvis- 


l.d  K«\orUtt' 


was  also  bitterly  con- 


Victor 
Hugo's 


Mias  KeUogg  speaks  of 
the  objections  raised 
against    "Rifoletto. ' 
Defence  There    are    many  who. 
iheN   patUntly    endure  Pucclnts 
a"  and  boisterously  o«U  thesingers 
/t"o  curtain  of  '"e  second  act 
at  '«ainst  the  abduction  of  Ollda 
/stations   in    the    third  and 
.  ,n  a.  ts     There  was  the  same  ob- 
J^i,yot    -l-e  Rol  S'nmuse  when 
'as  rt^    P voduced.    Today  the  play 
hlch  Verdi's  opera  is  bnsed  is  re- 
\xl  as  boresome.  a  nlay  to  be  read 
\ps   but  a  dull  thing  on  the^  stage 
,        .v..  i^atar  when  th< 


aps.  but  a  dun  iniuK        '";^-~rhe ' '■'••>" 
,  Got  failed  as  the  .It-ster  when  the  p^,^^  , 

a  was  revived.  The  play  was  called   

oraTtn  1832  and  Hugo  made  a  long 

•  rmances  at  the  Theatre  V>-«"-;«'«: 
insisted  that  the^p.eoe  wa.  p.o 


K'H  A.-  a  ■  ina.-ly  aiul  on.- 

nio^^t  viiUiiihle  amouii  yn-fut  puhluii- 
tlOMM  •■  Th.'  .\i-a<leniv  (London^  .(uotocl 
this  indorsement  in  a  review  of  the  book 
and  ended  its  pooh-pooh  article  a.s  fol- 
lows- "She  will  take  you>  little  hand 
In  hers  and  lead  you  ftentlv  but  Inform- 
inglv  towar.l  the  pleasant  glades,  the 
fruitful  plains,  the  ever  popular  orchards 
of  the  obvious." 

The  stage  salaries  of  (iennan  actors 
arc  surprisingly  low.  Sixteen  earn  $.5(K> 
or  more  la  a  season,  which  may  he 
counted  as  oiprlit  or  nine  months  dnrlns 
the  year.  Half  of  the  actors  who  an- 
swered an  inquiry  give  $.575  as  the 
amount  of  their  income  for  the  season. 
The  table  of  more  than  200O  answers  is; 

I.F»s  tllll"  $100   „„, 

Fr.>m  J1ST..V>  tn  .VJ.W  

Knnn  $.;r.'..".o  to  *4..i. 
l-rnm  $-i:;V.jO  to  $r>00. 
Krom  ».">II0  to  »r,2....  .. 

From  $iv.T.  II)  $7.11).  . . 
From  $7.^<.  to  isiooo.  .  . 
Krom  Snmn  to  $1.>00 

I    «1-.r.il  I,.  S2000 

.  ^  _  _  Sisoo 

Mi.ro  tiinn  $2500  

Tlve  Verdi  centenary  festival  at  Rome 
will  not  be  held  until  November,  to  ac- 
commodate many  who  would  he  utmble 
to  be  present  on  Oct.  10.  Distinguished 
musicians   and   directors  of  oon.serva- 


."lO. 
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i<ai  the  Diece  was   iiiyj-    musicmno    nnv.   j 

.•»l     The  title  should  have   tories  the  world  over  will  be  itiv.ted  by 
dly  moral.    The  "ue  •  '  Academy  of  St.  Oeciha 

?r--  ;rthe  "amefof  Mane  de  Poitiers,  witl  give  four  performances  of  the  He- 
ller, for  the  f<'tl_^^'  had  dis-  quiem  at  very  low  prices, 
reproaching  J'^«""-\^,,J:^,t",d  t."  the  In- '  Perosi  has  recently  composed  ^a  Pas- 
honored  '^^'^.^^^f^^^^'^fd  .'ml  malicious,  tor^^^  also  a  suite,  "l.a  Festa  del  VI  - ! 
solence  of  ^^f^Z'^nr^ecanse  he  ^glo."  for  small  orchestra.  How  litt  e 
teste,^  who  hate^  the  ^  n^^  werei  attentio"  "een  paid  to  him  of  late 
was  King,  the  lords  be..au^  were;  vears  in  the  musical  world!  Yet  there 
lords:  jaTh«-  cursed  the ,  Was  a  time,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when| 
not  h""'Pbacked  _  The  fathffl  ^^^^  ^^^^^^     a         characterized  as  a  modern  Bach; 

'  *"'7' c'i",\4l l  ete  had'ifiei^-d.    The.  with  the  melodic  grace  of  Mozart. 

«nn    the  ie^er  had  educated  in     Max  fieger.  who  is  also  described  by 
Kn.g  Whom  the  jester  na         ^^^^^^  admirers  as  the  modern  Bach,  has 

f.;iT,er  Cd  taught  to  he\leve  in  virtue.!  composed  a  set  of  fotir  "tone  pictures 
father  decide,"  said  Hugo. j  after  Boecklln's  paintings:      The  tid- 

'-lt  Is  not  foi  up  to  a.c.a  isialinc    Hermit"    "The    Frolic    of  thel 

■■"'efv  Tmoral  'one  "     M  d.  .^is  one!  ^^'a"ves.-   "The  Island  of  the  Dead"  a,^ 
a'^rLfter  the  itheit  Hueo  detencled  the.  -.Bacchanale."    They  are  about  to  bej 
ti.t-  in  the  development  ano  the  ex-,  published  in  Germany  as  op  l-'S. 

of  ^he  idea  This  preface  is- "  when  Mozarfs  "Requiem"  was  per- 
fn,-r.bli  than  soliloauie*  and  the.  farmed  at  Salzburg  this  mon  h.  a  cur- 
more  fo.'<^"^  f/'Y"  ^^e'f.  J  tain  painted  by  Brioschi  hid  the  singers 
"■'mlr'  aM  the  educational,  value  o^nA  Orchestra  from  audienc.^  Mme^ 
i=  s  i-h  nor  is  it  essential  to  I.ehmann  proposed  this  in  the  hope 
"rr^Hc  nertvc  on  No  one  ^-ishes  gross  giving  additional  effect  to  the  music^ 
artibtK  pe.  tex-tlon.  .  o  .wishes  xhe  idea  of  hiding  the  singers  and  the 
rhrrefined  immorau\?  that  insiduou^s,y  o,e„estra  m  all  concerts^  has  Jong^l^^en 


winter  Uch\«Mcd  a  \ery  briUianl  mcik'- 
of  locturcH  on  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
works  at  the  I'nlverslte  de»  Annale.s.  A; 
short  time  ago  M.  Rio.hepln,  whose  spa- 
cious genius  should  make  him  the  ideal 
translator  of  S!hakeK|)eare,  went  on  a| 
pilgrimage  to  I  lie  Wasted  heaths  of 
North  Britain,  that  he  might  set  his 
local  color  or  lack  of  it  right.  As  a  re-i 
suit  of  his  investig-ijutions.  it  appears] 
that  we  are  to  have  authentic  mud  huts 
on  the  stage  of  the  Francais  similar, 
says  the  Oomoedia,  to  the  subterranean 
dwellings  which  are  inhabited  by  tlie 
Esquimaux.  Haggis,  heather  and  whis- 
key will  presumaJjly  be  among  the  les- 
ser properties." 

An  opera,  "Bella  Imperla,"  by  Sal- 
vayre,  will  be  produced  at  the  Paris  j 
Opera  this  coming  season.  Is  the  libretto] 
founded  on  Balzac's  droll  role?  I 
Musical  America  announces  that  New  i 
Orleans  will  havo  opera  this  season.] 
"With  the  signing  of  a  $45,001)  gauarantee 
by  Philip  Werlein  a  season  of  French 
opera  is  assured  for  New  Orleans  next 
season,  with  last  year's  tenor,  Mr.  A. 
Afire,  as  the  impresorlo.  Mr.  Werlein 
assumevl  the  obligation  personally, 
trusting  to  be  relieved  by  the  subscrib- 
t  ers  later  on.  The  lease  of  the  Bourbon 
street  house  has  in  consequence  been 
transferred  to  Mr.  Aftre.  In  order  to 
protect  Mr.  Werlein  the  Association  of 
Commerce,  which  had  opened  a  cam- 
paign for  a  more  high-class  opera  sea- 
son, has  started  a  guarantee  fund,  to 
which  Mayor  Martin  Behrman  was  the 
!  first  subscriber." 


Mr.  Kebel  Howard  ihj 
his  latest  "London  Dia- 
logues" pictures  "thej 
chorus  girl — Then  andj 


The 
Chords  Girl 
of  1890 

Now." 

I.  1890. 

Algy— Hello  ! 

Lottie— Hello,  old  boy!  Awful  sorry 
I'm  late ! 

Algy— That's  all  right.    I  say.  you 

look  rippin'  ! 

Lottie — Oh,  cheese  it ! 

Algy  But  you  do — simply  clinkm  ! 

Lottie — Strife? 
Algy — Honsst  Injun  ! 
Ijottie — Well,  it's  a  wonder.      I  got 
such  a  blowing  on  top  o'   the  'bus  I 
thought  my  blooming  hair  was  comingj 


i      noralitTthat  insiduousl.N- orchestra  in  all  concerts  has  long  &een,  f  „y  i^^sideS  chatty! 

The  chief  objection  to  "The f^j^cussed  jn  Germany,  and  expermients,  '^^^j.^^  dear? 

.   .  »v,at  it  rom-l  1  v,o»„  rriariP  before  the  one  at  balz-        f^igj     "'^  i"  '.  tha 


r;weTs  Of  tic  Madonna"' is  that  it  com-j  have  been  made  before  the  one  at  balz 

'Tr^'fns.TJ^l  InneT"  r^RTchard  Strauss  says  that  he  is  work 
clumsy  and  disa^reeahie  m..  exceeding  joy  and  with  an 

r-l  -  -  .-- 


Gossip 
About 
the  Stage 


On 

naid 


B^Hov^rflow^^f^Trispii^aUoii-^on  Ws^^^ 
ne^v"."Mme.  Potiphar."    No  one  has  ever  d_ 


Algy — Bit  peckish,  old  dear? 
Lottie — You  can  take  yer  oath  to  that 
Have  I  got  too  much  color? 

j^lgy  Not  a  bit!    You  look  fairly  in 

the  pink! 

Lottie — Good  on  yer,  Algy! 
Algy — Didn't  order  the  grub.  Thought 
I'd  wait  till  you  showed  up.    Could  you 
do  half-a-dozen  oysters? 
Lottie— What  is  the  matter  with  a 

dozen?  ^  ^„ 

Algy— Right  O!  And  then  some  fish? 
LoUie— Oh,  blow  the  fish.  I  like  some 


wnolujnent.  porter.  . 
child.  1  have  secured  unic  uui1 
rather  a  pleasant  table.    *    *   *  • 

Bobble-Oh,  A  wonder  it  they  h^ve  a, 
fen?    A  feel  so  feenl!  ,  ' 

Evelyn  —  Menial!  Kindly  Set  •  ^-our. 
electric  fan  in  motion,  will  you?  •  '  • 
Have  vou  any  hunger,  dear  heart.', 

Bobbie— Go,  nao.  1  don't  Iheenk  so. 

Evelyn— i-ould  yo"  "''''I 
tcr  or  two?  I 

Bobble— Go.  nao!    A  detest  a-sters!  J 

Evelyn— The  grouse-bhd,  lor  somo^ 
absurd  reason,  is  not  available  until 
tomorrow.  Shall,  we  end'javor  to  cop->. 
with  the  lighter  portion  of  the  humble 
chicken? 

Bobbie— That  would  be  very  nace. 

Evelyn- Make  some  writing  to  that 
effect,  waiter.  And  now  as  to  bever- 
ages.! A  little  of  the  light  and  spark- 

"ifobble-Do  you  mean  chempeegne? 

Evelyn-Wonder-worker!  How  you 
read  my  thoughts! 

Bobbie-Oo.  A  detest  diempeegne. 
Steel!   A  mate  teek  half-a-glass.  '  *  '  ] 

Evelyn— Make  more  litei-ature  in  your 
little  book,  fellow.    More  anon.   *  •  * 

Bobbie— That  fen  is  a  lit-tul  strjng. 
don't  you  theenk? 

Evelyn— They  have  no  sense  of  pro- 
portion, I  fear  me  ♦  •  •  Menial,  check 
iyour  electrical  apparatus  slightly. 
«  •  •  And  now  tell  me  all  the  news, 
dcilr  heart.  You  have  the  look  of  one 
wearied. 

Bobbie-Oo.  A  feel  quaie  worn  aoot! 
These  dreadful  rehearsals  are  so  tairing! 

Evelyn— I  gather  that  you  have  been 
wasting  your  sweetness  on  the  empty 
stalls? 

[    Bobbie— Oorl  dec! 
I    Evelyn— My  poor  petal! 
.    Bobbie— May  heed  is  simply  spleeting! 

Evelyn— The  penalty  of  hypersensitive-] 
ness! 

Bobbie- Thet  ees  just  eet.    And  then, 
you  see.  A  have  a  whole  leen  to  see  bay 
mayself!  ' 
Evelyn— No? 

Bobbie— Oo.  yeaz.    The  whole  plee  de-| 
pends  on  may  leon!  ! 
Evelyn— Accept  my  felicitations!  i 
Bobble- A  would  not  mind  so  much  iC 
A  were  only  stronger,  but,  you  know, 
A'm  not  at  all  stuong, -and  the  stuain  ofi 

may  leen  ! 

Evelyn— You  have  all  my  sympathy 
dear  heart.  And  the  dresses?  Do  thej! 
meet  with  your  satisfaction? 

Bobbie— Oo,  yeaz,  the  duesses  are 
quate  pretty— quate.   »  •  • 

Evelyn— A  little  creme-de-menthe  with 
>our  coffee? 
■     Bobbie— Oo,  A  adore  eueme-de-menthe! 

Evelyn— To  think  that  mere  English 
I  soil  should  have  produced  a  creature  scj 
exquisitely  Frenc'n! 

Bobbie— Em  A  lake  the  French 
gaarles? 

Evelyn- In  all  that  is  most  alluring! 
•    *    *    Do  you  insist  on  driving  homel 
in  .splendid  isolation? 
Bobbie— Ooo,  yeaz.  Good-nate. 


Sept.  1 

„aid  Shaw's  new;..Mme.  Po«P"f ^'.^cl^l"  "'self-'confidence.! 
plav.  "Androclesandcused  him  of  'f,^^'"f„g,,  abie  to  point 
the   Lion,"   will  ^e;and  'litherto  he  has^be^^^^^^ 

produ::d  at  t^e  St.  aame^'s  -eatre^''.o  jth  -s':  nario  of  this  -IJe^  include  the, 

oi  =.nrt  His  Brethren"  will  be  produced  tales   told   by    the  ttaooi 

seph  ana  fiis                                       „n  Koran''                                  •„           to-  t  ottie— Oh  blow  the  nsn.  i  ime  some-  tsoDDie— uoo,  yeaz.  ijoou-uiiic. 

on  sept.  -Z  by  Sir  Herbert  T.-ee,  and  on  Koran Opera  House  will  open  to  ,  ^otti^O^'  j^J"  „y  teeth  into,  so  I  telii  A  hev  so  enjoyed  mayself.   •  *  • 

- -!E«vf m™;;       . . ..   ^  e„.«  ...» 

Duke  of  York's.  i^eg        range  from  S  to  10  <\f  . 


Algy— Bird? 
Lottie-Blow  bird!  What  about  a  nice 
bit  of  steak?  I  am  not  a  dainty  little 
flower  o'  the  field,  yer  kno*.    I've  got 
1::  stun  ter  keep  up! 
Algy-Sorry,  old  sport.   We  can  order 


The  Carl  Rosa  Operaj 
Company,   now  starting! 


Bottle  of  fizz?  \  its  43d  tour.    He  talked  recently  with 

I  ottie-I'm  not  dead  nuts  on  fizz,  old  •» 
ii.  ,.    p„ffs  me  out  so!  Wot  I  shud  reely  I  London  reporter:  J 
deal.  Puffs  me  out  so  ^^^^  geneval  opinion  is  tnat  there  -s^ 

I'ke   if  I         ".^^''/''h'ftter  with  a  nice  considerable  loubt  wh:;ther  taste  is  im- 

tankard  of  SLOUt-ano-oivier.  wim  a.  ».      .    ^  rTiv^Minn  of  ooera.    It  11 

glass  of  port  to  follow 


,art,  inal  manuscrlm  is  m  u>«^^^^^^  theTweets  a'tter.  Now  about  the  booze 

'  t^e  departure,  he  opens  the  secret  d.s  written  by  ^  Messager,     Algy-Yaas.     Bit    o'    huntin -bit  o 

natch     -'What  would  be  the  -value  ol  tion.     Saint  Saens  ^^^^^^^  Cu-Uhootin'-couldn't  stand  it  for  long! 

?^:se-  sealed   orders   to  a   spy?     Whc  ™  ^fj,       ^altz  fame,     Lottie-Had  to  conTe  back  to  the  old 

rh^-."  "VhirfoTrhe  mome^.  Is  t^-nd  W,uy  Heds^^^^^^^^  a  new  -l^-^^^^aihe.!    Any  news  since  I  left 

sec^t  cf  the  dramatists.    The  play  u    Arthur  Pougm  sp^^^^^^^  «,  w  T've 

Z'Llt  and  fhr.h^d  -'^y^^^'^rrTon^^^^^^  d'o^s     ""f  ^'""'^'^  ^"'"^ 

"There  are  negotiations  with  a  hrm  o  ^  ^^at  preceded  this  one  he  does  ^^^^ 

i  tin  be  earl V  in  September.  >  «pondence.    M  Ganche  quotes  the  op.n^  ^he  bos  s'U  give  us  the  chuck-yew  mark 

"The  Happy  Kingdom."  a  cotnedy  "  ^  contemporary  of  Chopin  and         .^..^^ , 

I       lue  ""^^^  i     blank  verse  anC  'on        a  "^""^     ■'ThnlberK    s   a   king.'  — what  s  the  notion? 

The  st^y  is  of  a  Sardinian  King  whr  ^'^j;"^,"^^',;^^!  and  Doehler-a  pianist.  ^  ^anks.  yer  know-^on't  'appen  ter  fancy 
7v.I/h  a  rnale  heir.    Either  he  or  hia  f  ^laVshall-Hall.  an  English  com-  ,  j    tights  an'  no  wonder,  the  sticks, 

-hooks  for  her.    This  jester  turna                             j^is  countrN ,  althou^a     g^i„s  ! 
,  To  be  her  cousin  and  the  two  make. '^^^^^^  ^  M,..   Runciman,   in         Algy-Stift  luck  '  


Opera  in      j,^   Great  Britain  under 
England  the  management  of  Wal- 
ter Van   Noorden,   an   Englishn^an  in 
spite  of  hi?  Dutch  name,  is  starting  on 


natch.  Here  are  quotations, 
ig  say.s: 


child 


Out-  ancient  law 
ofus^^s  ripbt  of  Tcgimen  to  ms 

■;;e''ic:i,5/;^r^l~"how  the^^^^^ 

-1:  o'  these  pot-washings  we  a ' «  t"  

good  viands  moving."    The  princess 
describes  a  suitor  as 
I  That  wliiskery  pra™"'  ^^.-.r 

'  That  ions  .i>.paraKUs  Btalk!    Tf^t  chatter- 
That    gla^^of    lemon    water!      Oh,  that 
Tha.    gr°a'™i.er!     That  mottled  sugar- 
That  |ildJ^'<i  baby-rattle  with  two  belte. 
Ami  ••Bite  Me"  on  the  fore  end! 


ravage  attack  o^^^^^i^  ^"^^  ^^'^^jt  I 'beast'^^-'no'osarel 

^iitSd'^c.^"  -''F^^^^^n  tj:^-^ 

IL  "Alcestls'.'   of  TOuripides  was  pel    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^j^^,  comedy  without,^ em^ 
formed  in  the  original  ^-^^^^J J^.^.i^t-H "l,  H's  no  good  tiieir  tryin 
dents  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Mai  shall  H.iU  boy 
?hen  wrote  music  for  the  P'f .  J         Algy—Thanks  awfly.  * 
music  was  afterward  P^^'^""'','?  r  aopro- 
plav  at  Meissen,  and  it  '-"^J-  ^^X^. 

^rii^c:  ^^'^r^-MaTshalT-Hr  h^The 
rt"mi:^V"^'o   tt^-  •■original   t^^^^^^  ChOI'UB 

"Romeo  and  -Ju'*^;^"  ^J'/i  ,^,^^t  season.  Qiri  of  1913      Evelyn.-  Possibly 

*'"4;"e  Tvphoon  -^Wch  in  London  ha..   ,.  ,ha±  I've  con 

aJadv    been   p  ayed    o.;er    150   times,  dear  heart. 


1913. 

Kvelyn— Splendid'. 
Bob  b  i  e— Em  A 


proving  In  the  direction  of  opera.    It  1« 
so  difficult  to  get  audiences  for  aiiy- 
thing  new  that  we  still  have  to  rely  for 
the  most  part  on  old  standard  works^ 
Yet  we  have  introduced  many  new  an<l 
beautiful  operas  to  England.  There  wero 
Goldmark's  'Cricket  on  the  Hearth  an* 
■CSueen  of  Sheba.'    No  one  but  the  cart 
Rosa  company  has  performed  these  op- 
eras    'The  Cric'.iet  on  the  Htarth,  how- 
ever charming  as  it  is,  was  not  a  suc- 
cess    'The  Queen  of  Sheba'  has  been  a 
success  for  about  two  years.    But  two 
years  seems  to  be  about  the  limit  for 
new  works,  if  they  go  at  al".  The  latest 
work  we  iTave  produced,  WoIf-Ferrarl  11^ 
■Jewels  of  the  Madonna,'   has  s»>  lar 
been  as  great  a  suc-ess  v.  ith  us  as  i^ 
was  at  Covent  Garden.    It  is  a  S  oriouj 
and  magnificent  work.   Mozart  s  Magifl 
Flute'  has  also  been  a  very  great  suej 
cess.    We  are  also  doing  'The  'I^aies  ofj 
Hoffmann.'   The  standard  cf  vocal  techi 
nique  is  a  great  deal  higher  111  the  cas«i 
of  British  artists  than  it  is,  t9r  examplej 
in  that  of  German  artists."  and  he  men-^ 
tioned   the  fact  that  as  many  as  4« 
English-speaking  artists  are  now  takms 
principal  roles  in  German  opera  houses. 
But  English  singers  "get  a  better  opj 
portunitv  than  in  England  of  leamiiia 
repertoire.    The  atmosphere  is  more  opa 
erati.-.    British  artists  have  to  be  ver- 
satile and  able  to  aPP'^^'^.'" 
German  operas,  the  next      1'?.  ,„„!-fW 
third  perhaps  in  French,  and  the  foui  t»j 
in   English.     Compare  thir  work  witlt, 
that  of  the  Italians.    Itali<tn  artists,  of 
course,   arc  extremely  good,   but  in  a 
narrow   groove.    You  cnnnot  iinagine, 
for  example.  Caruso  singing  Tannhaeus- 
er  or  Siegfried.   We  sing  every  opera  in 
English.    I  am  a  fixed  and  firm  believer 
that  all  opera  should  be  sung  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  country  m  which  t  is 
produced.    As  for  the  argument  that 
English  is  not  a  singable    language.  1 
say    'rubbish.'     It  is  nonsei;se  to  say 
i  thkt  it  is  not  so  sin.gable  'k-^  i  rench  or 
German.    True,  Italian  is  most  musical 


Can't  say  tha± 

j  already    been   playea    "^..^r  chronometer. 

1-It  would  seem  that  tl^s  -p^y  Is  f-l  ^1',^^^^*^^: ''Years  XT^T^^U^     Bobbie  -  May   meed   is  so  ^^^^^^  win  "heir  fo.-'«" 

the  study,  rather  than  the  -  be  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre  borders  say  that  English  is  not  a  singable  Un- 

Drama   League    might   recommend    wUl^  be^P^  K,ohman.  _      '      .^^  ,_^„„  ^'"i^yelyn-The  result,  deal  soul.  |  S«  ^^^^      hecause  t  'cy  w  d  not 

^    -  tau.  t;,o  trouble,  or  have  not  the  Main.. 

legraph  writ 


for  production. 
This  remi 


the 


■  .   .  .  ^  .71'!  not 
ex- 

1    .•  .1 1  V, .  ].-  ..I  II..'  .Ma'Uj'Hia." 
aic    many   little   iKcidents,  and 
>  cl\,arat  tcrs.  like  those  X)i  the  ice- 
III  and  coffe  vpnder.s.  the  llower  and 
ellei-fe.  and  the  puWie  letter  writer 
Cnelish  audiences  would  never  un- 
nd  unless  the  ooei-a  were  given  >B 
h.    If  modern  operas  are  to  auc- 
11  England  they  must  be  sung  In 


Horse- 
Power 


difii 

dis'; 


That    compclltion  of 
(own  criei's  at  ^stings 
should    nave    been  a 
of  Voices  huadtcap  coiitingeiit  oil 

liif  singinK  voices  of  the  competitors.  A 
Frcn<  h  scientist  has  gathered  together 
some  curiotis  facts  about  »!>a'  may  b« 
tpiniod  the  horse-power  required  by 
)  Put  voices  to  be  audible  at  definite 
inres.  In  every  ca.se  he  found  that 
ass  was  at  a  big  dis'id vantage  com- 
'!  with  the  tenor.  Inasmucii  as  Its 
^sor  has  to  expend  from  seven  to 
'  ICS  as  much  energy  to  inulte  him- 

'leard  ecjually  wcl!.     The  baritonO 
s  about  midway  Ijetv/ecn  the  bass 
aiL'l  tenor. 

I    Tlie  Sbme  investigator  found  that  in 
!  ordinary  conversation  a   man  expends 
I  at    least   four   times  '.he  energy  of  a 
,  woman.     But  tlie  lady   who  can  talk 
four  times  an  easily  and  four  tiroes  as 
long  as  her  husband  is  beaten  hollow  by 
her  children.    "The  larynx  of  a  child," 
we  are  told.  "Is  so  small  that  it  can 
talk    for    hours    and    never    leel  dls* 
ti  essed." 

A  man  who  speaks  for  an  hour  does 
work  equal  lo  48  kilogram-metres.  That 
is  to  say,  he  is  as  busy  as  if  he  wer« 
lifting  a  Iwo-pound  weight  to  a  height 
of.  roughly,  40  inches  e^ery  minute. 
But  if  the  same  man  lets"  himself  go 
before,  .nay,  a  political  audience,  th* 
cnrigy  he  requires  for  an  hour's  ora- 
ll(jn  would  enable  him  to  lift  a  sack 
of  coals  from  the  floor  to  his  shoulder* 
— or  If  he  lat-ted  long  enough  he  might 
eviii  Justify  the  time-worn  metaphor 
atiiMit  talking  the  hind-leg  off  a  donkey. 
—  Tall  Mall  Gazette. 

SEASON  OPENS 
AT  COLONIAL 

Dialogue    Clever   and  Music 
Pleasing— Enjoyed  by  a 
Large  Audience. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE.  First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Merry  Martyr,"* 
musical  farce  In  three  acts,  book  and 
lyrics  by  Glen  MacDonough,  music  by 
Hugo   Rlesenfeld.     The  composer  con- 


ary,    Wlia(  rjt,.-.;  if  riir- 

1 1  isiA  n 
Falmoutli.  Au/?.  23. 

Neither  is  the  word  In  the  Everyman 
Encyclopaedia  which  contains'  surprlo- 
Ing  statements.  It  should  come  there 
between  "anapaest"  and  "anapli."  We 


to  say  for  "tiltnsell,  and  he  says  If  -wMl, 
K  -  a  musician  who  knows  the  demands 
of  the  stage.  The  Spanish  music  has 
true  character ;  there  is  a  delightful 
change  from  the  tragic  to  the  comic  in 
the  finale  of  the  (test  act,  and  there  Is 
humor  In  the  quartet  "A  Tete-a-Tete  a1 

Eight.   „_j„,-~,i  viimcoif  *r  I  consulted  a  learned  leech,  who  lAs  made 

Mr.  A^;'"*^'^'^- ^"f  "^tre^^^^^  ^  specialty  of  nervous  dlseases*and  he 

thousands  by  rolling  a  cigarette  WU^^^  ^^^.^  ,^  ,^  ..^  synonym  of  Insomnia,  to 
one  hand  In    The  Round  Up    ana  ui     ^^^^^^^  disease  or  continued  state 

tered  a  famous  remark  =^1^°^  of  being  awake,"  which,  being  inter- 

avolrdupots-he  was  once  a  Shakesperlar  ^^^^  ^^^^^  sleeplessness.  He  may 
actor,  we  are  solemnly  informed-tooP  ^^^^  ^^^^^  advantage  of  our  ignorance, 
the  part  of  the  Governor  and  in  hli 

statesmanship  reminded  us  of  Mr.  W.  J  •   

Bryan.  H©  made  the  most  of  his  part 
which  in  itself  does  not  drip  with  fat 
ness.  Mr.  Maley  has  a  style  of  hdi 
own  and  Mr.  Goldsworthy  was  a  maul; 
revolutionist  and  lover.  Mass  Dove: 
sang  with  refreshing  purity  of  tone  an< 
was  a  sympathetic  figure.  Miss  Kosl: 
acted  vivaciously  and  sang  with  aplomt 
The  costumes  were  fresh  and  briUianl 
The  chorus  was  effective.  The  larg 
orchestra  was  adequate. 

"The  Merry  Martyr"  evidently  please 
the  audience  last  night,  and  It  will  prob 
ahlv  Please  many  this  season. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— Miss  May 
Irwin  in  "Widow  by  Proxy,"  a  farce 
comedy.  In  three  acts,  by  Catherine 
Chisholm  Gushing. 


"••rltton.  j,,si   t,ecau.so  a 

o  ht,^'irf  h'°?self  'Jas.'  do  not  you  fail 
lith  '/"^f:  but  address  him  In  reply 
with  a  full,  honest  'Jamea'." 


.  incPnlo  oe  Bizan  Miclyn  Artnielile 

F.«tr^llt«  Holly  HoUlt 

f«  ClMneort*  ......Alio*  Dover 

<  arlllo  (le  Vlllen*  John  H.  Gold««oriby 

n    Robtnnon    N<  wt^ild 

■lo  Ony»  Donman  Malpy 

I'ahlo  John  MrCowin 

IV  Patricia  .Magonljle  Guorroro.Ti'BM  Ko'ta 

fa   Eniili'c  Mackar 

.<«r  BIcharrt  H.  Hall 

.(>»  IWo.  F.  Moor,. 

<a  Otrtnidc  Vanclerl>llt 

i..ll»(ln  Harry  W.  Smith 

en.  Sfrrano....  Harr.v  W.  Smith 

Thit  farce  Is  based  on  ''Narrenfanzr' 
satirical    comedy   by    Leo  Blrinskl, 
.1  hich  was  prr)duced  simultaneously  In 
-cveral  German  cities  in  September,  1912. 
ind  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  New 
Vork.  on  Nov.  13  of  the  same  year.  Bl- 
Inskl's  play  deals  with  the  revolutlon- 
tiy  movement  in  Russia  and  satirizes 
1)1-  weaknesses  of  the  agitators.  The 
-■ivernor.  who  arranges  to  have  a  shot 
'red  at  him  by  one  of  his  subordinates, 
..  finally  taken   for  the  chief  of  the 
<  volutionarieg  and  his  wily  secretary 
uccteds  him  in  office. 
Mr.     MacDonough's     adaptation  Is 
ankly  a  farce,  and  satire  is  replaced 
I    y  the  humor  of  Improbable  situations 
I   hd    a    dialogue    that   1»  occasionally 
!  musing  In  Itself,  and  not  requiring  the 
■personality"  of  an  actor  to  carry  It 
.  "s  the  footlights.    The  revolutlona- 
are  In  a  Spanish  town,  which  gives 
i.sion     for    brilliant    costume  and 
piquant  musical  rhythms.    There  Is  a 
secretary,  a  dry  wit.   The  governor  has 
a    wife,    who   In   the   original   play  Is 
'■harming  and  coquettish.    In  the  farce 
she  is  a  too  familiar  type  that  long  ago 
■.  a -pd  to  be  amusing.  The  tavern  where 
.'onsplrators  meet  is  the  scene  of  a 
.i  .  I.-  dance  In  which  a  Jealous  lover 
kills  his  rival,  and  then  the  dancing  girl, 
to  blind   the  police,   dances  with  the 
corpse— all  to  excite  horror  in  the  breasts 
of   undesirable   English   travellers  and 
drive  them  from  the  place.    As  danced 
by  Mr.  MoOre  and  Miss  Vanderbllt  this 
scene  1»  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
farce.    Another  seen©  that  excited  thft. 
'  applause  of  a  large  audience  was  the  , 
.building  of  the  barricade  In  the  second! 
'act.  t 
Mr.   Rlosenfeld's   music  is  well  cm-' 
structed  for  dramatic  effects  and  for 
the  ears  of  the  public.     His  vein  of. 
melody  is  abundant ;  his  ensembles  are 
sonorous,  and  yet  not  too  serious ;  his 
rhythms  are  varied,  and  he  has  a  sense 
of  orchestral  color.    The  song.  "Say  to 
Him,"  has  genuine  charm,  although  It 
lack.i   the   classic   simplicity  of  Offen- 
bach's  song  beginning  with  the  same 
t*or.ls  in  "La  Grande  Duchesee."  Here 
and  there  old  mrlofllr  nc-'|\ialiitanfe5  wpff. 


A  Valuable  Work. 

According  to  the  Everyman  Encyclo- 
paedia, the  Atlantic  Shipping  Trust,  or 
"Morgan  Combine,"  was  organized  in 
1902  by  Mr.  S.  (sic)  Pierpont  Morgan. 
The  "Monna  Lisa"  of  Leonardo  da  Viaci 
was  stolen  from  the  Louvre  "about  1912  " 
E.  A.  Abbey,  the  illustrator,  also  painter, 
was  apparently  living  early  in  1913.  Poor 
Baudelaire!  "His  is  the  art  of  present- 
ing passion  and  vice  in  daring  and  bril- 
liant colors,  and  clothing  horrible  and 
abominable  ideas  In  exquisite  language." 
It  there  was  ever  a  poet  free  from  "pas- 
sion," as  that  word  is  understood  and 
misunderstood,  his  name  was  Baude- 
laire. "Frobiberga"  was  a  pupil  of 
Fiescobaldi.  Never;  but  one  Froberger 
First  performance  I  .j^ag.  Chopin  "mostly  employed  dance 
in  Boston.  I  forms  round  which  to  weave  his  melo- 

Glorla  Grey  May  Irwin  <^'es!"    In  volume  2  and  on  page  518  we 

Dolores  Pennington  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.Clara  Blandlck  are  told  that  Pope  Alexander  1X1.  died  in 

GllUgan   ..Alice  Johnson  U5S  and  was  the  father  of  Cesare  Borgia. 

.Saphronia  Pennington  Helen  Orr  Da'.y  ^^.^q  ^^.^s  born  in  1476.    In  Vol.  I.  and  on 

.\ngelica   Psnnlngto  Hele   Weathcrsby  r,at-o  IT",  we  learn  that  the  Poop  Alex- 

capt.  Penlngton.  U.  6.  N... .Orlando  Daly  P^=^     ,,t  f         iA  7^ 

Jonathan  Pennington  Pell  Treton  ander  IIL  was  in  power  from  lla9  to 

,  Alex.  Gallo^aay  Joseph  Woodbur  1181.    This  Is  confusing,  but  the  Borgias 

Bobbins  Arthur    Bowyer^-ere    an    extraordinary    family.  The 

Joyous  May  Irwin  gave  life  to  "Wid-  sketch  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  is  merely  the 
ow  by  Proxy,"  which  opened  the  sea-  libretto  of  Donizetti's  opera  condensed, 
son  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  last  even-  but  with  this  ending:  "The  wine  was 
iiig;  It  was  easy  to  say  that  she  df;-  poisoned  and  Lucrezia  arrested  all  the 
serves  a  better  piece,  yet  this  would  guests.  Gennaro  died  after  liearing  that 
be  unfair,  for  Miss  Irwin  Is  the  whole  he  was  son  of  Lucrezia.  Tlie  latter  no 
show,  and  she  Is  almost  constantly  on  sooner  saw  her  son  dead  than  she  died, 
the  stage.  too."  And  yet  this  encyclopaedia,  in  spite 

The  theme  of  the  play  is  not  con-  of  a  mass  of  misinformation  and  gro- 
splcuous  for  its  novelty.  It  Is  thi^  tesque  judgments  in  matters  of  Iltera- 
famiUar  one  of  assumed  Identity,  ture  and  art,  contains  much  that  is 
Gloria    Grey,    a   hard-working   singing  valuable  to  the  general  reader. 

teacher,  befriends  a  young  widow.  The   

death  of  a  relative  makes  Mrs.  Pen-  "Temperance  Drinks." 

iilngton  an  lielress.  She.  however.  ,  lo-  Teetotallers  In  England  are  dlscussln* 
fuses  to  conform  to  the  necessary  for-  ^.^^1  they  can  drink  when  ordinary  wa* 
mallly  of  meeting  her  husband  s  reU-  palls  os  is  thought  to  be  impure.  A 
tives  to  claim  her  Inheritance,  for  she  professionally  sober  man  who  took  beef 
had  been  frowned  upon  by  them  sine!  jul-o  was  so  affected  that  lie  was  ic- 
her  marriage,  because  of  iorrner  tht-  ..ysc-d  of  drunkenness.  We  are  informed 
.-Ltrical  associaltons.  The  Intrepid  Gloria  ,,,;.t  a  sudden  drink  of  English  soda 
Impersonates    Mrf.     Pennington,     sub-  „^^y  p.odu.-c  a  "brain  swirl." 

dues  the  relatives,  and  Incidentally  Then  there  is  the  expense  to  be  cons<d- 
captlvates  a  bachelor  cousin.  They  urfl  UiPd.  In  the  ordinary  English  Inn  a 
about  to  be  married  when  the  sup-  t^.^.p^^y  sipi,on  of  soda  costs  a  shll- 
posedly  dead  Jack  Pennington  makes  |,i„j,  A  storv  is  told  of  four  friends  who 
his  appearance.  Matters  are.  however.  :.„,p„,  Belgium  for  a  holiday.  Three 
happily  adjusted.  drank  bock  beer  and  paid  together  four 

The  moment  Miss  Irwin  appears  on  j,cncc  halfpenny.  The  fourth  ordered  a 
the  stage  there  Is  no  questloriing  the  jenion  squash  and  It  cost  him  five  pence 
character  of  the  plot  or  the  dialogue.  It  Lsome  Londoner,  a  man  of  incredible 
matters  little  whether  the  texture  of  iig„oranee,  or  a  dry  humorist,  suggests 
jthe  piece  Is  thin  and  drab  or  firm  aad  ,,,,^1.  ji,e  word  sounds  Innocent,  o» 
brilliant.  She  Is  much  more  than  a  though  the  drink  were  for  babes  and 
j  "pleasing  personality."  Her  ai^peal  lo  maiden  aimts;  but  purl  is  mulled  alo 
frank,  not  sly  or  Insinuating.  Her  hu-  ia,.p(i  ^.ith  gin,  and  with  sugar  added, 
]mor  Is  contagious.  She  Is  the  embodi- ond  ginger  or  some  other  spice.  Some 
iment  of  health  and  high  spirits.  Sh^  Is  put  wormwood  in  the  drink,  tlilnkino 
'wholesome  and  clean  and  even  whf.n|ti,at  Intoxication  will  not  crown  the 
wildly  extravagant,  still  womanly.  Most  bowl.  On  a  memorable  night  Mr.  Rich- 
women  are  pert,  fresh,  brazen,  silly  or  ^rd  .Swlveller  and  The  Marchlom-as 
1  witty  In  a  hard-flnlsh  manner,  but  f'^w  pUiyed  cribbage  and  drank  long  draughts 
have  the  courage  to  be  really  funny,  of  purl,  careless  of  the  fact  that  the 
J  and  Miss  Irwin  Is  naturally  and  trre- p^j^^.e  ^  as  damp  and  tlic  marble  floor 
I sistibly  funny  from  the  beginning  of  tiie  ^-as  sloppv.  "Tewah  Diddle,"  which 
play  to  the  end.  A  feature  of  the  per-jf,.pm  its  name  might  be  giveii  to  chll- 
Iformance  was  her  singing  in  the  second  ,ir(.„.  |g  ^  pi^^  j^^le  beer  or  ale  with 
iact.  Few  trained  singers  are  as  sue- a  tablespoonful  of  brandy,  a  teaspoon- 
kessful  in  grasping  the  Innermost  mean- ful  of  brown  sugar,  or  syrup,  a  litl'-J 
ing  of  a  song  and  conveying  the  mean- grated  nutmeg  or  ginger,  and  a  roll  of 
ing  to  the  hearer  with  authority.  thin  cut  lemon  peel. 

Miss  Irwin's   supporting  company  is   

capable   if   not   brilliant.    Miss   Clara  Qn   the  Beach. 

Blandlck.  as  Mrs.  Pennington,  was  prim 
Mr.  Daly  was  amiable 


Comic  Fathers. 

Mr.  Young  says  nothing  about  the  un- 
fortunate little  wretches  that  had  a 
humorist  for  a  father,  in  the  Somerset 
House  Registers  Is  evidence  that  Mr. 
Mineral  Waters.  Mr.  Frosty  Winter  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Day  Weeks  once  walked  on 
English  soil.  A  father  in  Hampshire 
county  of  this  commonwealth  named  his 
sons  Primus,  Secundus,  Tertius  and 
Quartus;  but  It  was  a  Canadian,  one 
clumber,  that  was  named  Quintus,  and 
newspapers  In  good  faith  often  printed 
his  name  Mr.  Q.  Cumber. 

There  are  fathers  who,  at  their  wits' 
end  give  the  name  of  a  place  to  a  child. 
IWe  knew  a  woman  named  Venice,  and 
ishe  was  not  an  actress.  Was  "Boston" 
;the  real  name  or  the  nickname  of  the 
man  that  shot  Lincoln's  assassin'  Was 
not  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  named  after  a 
place?  Andrew  Lang  in  one  of  his  books 
mentions  the  children  of  a  courier,  who 
named  them  after  places  where  he  hap- 
pened to  be  when  he  heard  ot  their 
births.  Tile  names  were  St.  Petersburg, 
Naples,  Kattegat  and  Skagerrak 
(twins),  and  the  only  daughter  was 
named  Vienna. 


One  William  Camden. 

Some  eld  sage,  quoted  by  William 
Camden  In  his  "Remains,"  observed  that 
seven  things- Virtue.  Good  Parentage, 
Wealth,  Dignity  or  Office,  Good  Pres- 
ence, a  good  Chi  lstian  name,  with  a  gra- 
cious Surname  and  scen^y  Attire,  do  es- 
pecially grace  and  ,-\dorn  a  man.  Cam- 
den, in  his  chuplLT  on  "Christian 
Names,"  thought  the  naming  of  a  child, 
"Remedium  Amoris"  or  "Imago  Fae- 
Iculi"  merely  a  vanity,  and  although  Tie 
had  an  ancestor  "Called  Lower"  he  did 
Jiot  approve  the  bestowal  of  such  names 
as  "More  Fruit,"  "Free-Gift,"  "Tribula- 
tion," "Thankful,"  or  "The  Lord  Is 
Near."  The  chapter  "is  good  reading. 
Certain  Bostonlans  may  not  be  aware 
that  Botolph,  contracted  into  Botall, 
[means  Help  Ship,  "as  Saylers  In  that 
Age  were  called  Botescarles."  Florence 
lhas  long  been  given  indiscriminately  to 
boys  and  girls,  and  without  thought  of 
the  Italian  city.  Among  the  Christian 
names  of  women  Camden  Includes  Phil- 
adelphia. And  is  it  not  possible  that 
IVenice,  a  name  given  to  a  girl,  was  a 
Isoftening  of  Venus,  that  the  girl's  inno- 
cence might  not  be  suspected? 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

A  amall  boy  Tislted  Lord  Melbourne  lo  his 
official  room.  Asked  what  he  would  like  to 
carry  away  with  him,  the  youngster  bt'gged 
for  a  Inrgc  Btlcl:  of  red  sealin]?-wax.  It  was 
immediately  thrust  Into  his  hand,  with  a  bun- 
dle of  quIU  pons.  "You  can't  begin  too 
early."  said  .Melbourne.  "All  these  things 
belong  to  ttie  puhllc.  and  TOnr  busliiess  in  life 
mutt  be  to  get  out  of  tie  public  all  you  can." 


and  forbidding.  Mr..  Dalv  was  amiable  '^^^  sea-bathing  season  Is  drawing  to 
and  debonair 

the  Misses  Pen  ^  ,  _  _ 

impersonated  by  the  Allssts  Daly  and  ago  at  Blackpool' Englandra"'  town'that 
Weathersby,  but  shouM  not  these  esflm-  i,as  been  called  "tho  Brighton  of  the 
able  spinsters  have  been  more  venerable  North."  "Ot  bathing  machines  there 
in  appearance?  Miss  Johnson,  as  the  ,vere  but  few;  a  bell  was  rung  when 
■  dressmaker.  Mme.  Gllllgan,  was  pi-  ladles  went  to  bathe;  and  If,  during  the 
quante.  ,  „        ,  l"'"®  set  apart  for  them,  a  gentleman 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  appre- kyas  seen  on  the  beach,  he  was  fined  a 
ciative  of  Miss  Irwin.  jbottlc  of  wine 

^mjs^v^  \  ^  ^^>'  ' 

As  a  nioilal.  thou  must  nourish  each  of  two 
forct)o<liugsi  that  tomorrow's  Nunlight  will  bo 
thf  last  thou  Shalt  see:  and  that  for  flfty  years 
tliou  wilt  lire  out  th.v  life  In  ample  wealth. 


as  Cantai  Pennington      '''°*^'  ""^  sticklers  for 

as  captain  Ponnlngton.  proprieties  might  approve  an  old 
inington  w^re  acceptably  custom  that  prevailed  about  100  years 


^jMpXtv-^  \  ^^^^ 

Mr.  Fllson  Young  asks  why  certain 
persons  habitually  mutilate  their  baptis- 
mal names.  A  man  whose  name  Is 
Charles  ■will  call  himself  "Chas.,"  and 
George  "tor  some  dark  reason,"  will 
write  his  name  "Geo."  Is  It  to  save 
time?  "What  can  be  the  saving  of 
time  compared  with  the  mental  contor- 
tion required  In  turning  John  into 
■Jno.'?"  Mr.  Young  prefers  to  think 
that  the  habit  Indicates  a  certain  type 
ot  mind,  "Generally  It  suggests  the 
dramatically  business-like,  but  it  Is 
capable  of  sub-dlvlslon."  Thus  "Wm." 
for  William  reveals  "a  certain  small- 
ness  of  mind  and  Ideas."  If  Henry  de- 
liberately signs  himself  "Hy."  he  pro- 
claims "a  kind  of  fluid  Jocularity, 
while  'Thos.'  for  Thomas  proclaims  a 
not  rhyme  with  "phosphorus"  cr  "Bos-  vulgar  mind,  and  one  devoid  of  humor." 
pliorus.  '  although  Mr.  Woodworth  may  Bv  the  way,  are  g^rls  christened  i;hom- 
have  availed  himself  of  the  poet's  11-  ' 


Who  Was  Desborus? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  sixth  (final)  stanza  of  Samuel 
Woodworth's  poem  entitled  "The  Old 
Maid's  Complaint;  or  the  Puff  Positive" 
Is  as  follows: 

When  flrst  we  bloomed,  no  magic  art 

The  c-lianus  which  natun-  gave  improved; 
But  now  DesNinis  rnn  Impart 

Charms  so  bewltrhin;c,  all  are  h>Ted. 

Please  explain  the  allusion  to  Des- 
borus, telling  who  he  (or  she)  was,  etc. 

INQUIRER, 

We  do  not  know.  Was  he,  or  she,  a 
beauty-doctor?  Can  "Old  Timer," 
"I/Ooker  On,"  "Inconstant  Reader,"  or 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  give  the  desired 
information?  Apparently  the  name  does 


cense.— Ed. 


A  Good  Word 

As  the  W'orld  Wags: 

Heading  an  account  of   the  medical 
congress  In  London,  I  came  across  the 
word  "anaphylaxis."    I  do  not  find  it  In 
11.-  N'ew  English  Dictionary  or  In  I..ld- 
;ind  Scott's  Greek-English  DlcU 


asln  today?  It  is  a  godd  old  name 
often  found  In  the  early  records  ot  New 
iKngland,  and  simple  Thomasin  In 
Hardy's  "Return  of  the  Native,"  Is  an 
admirable  foil  to  the  superb  Eustacia 
Vye.  But  this  Is  a  digression.  Mr, 
Young  adds  that  no  man  has  sole  owner- 
ship of  any  ot  these  names,  and  he 
has  no  right  to  debauch  them.  "There 
Js  many  an  honest  Charles  whose  prqgc 
isrty  is  deprM/gted  evei;!.„,tAme  the  «-?■ 


'  Foreign  News. 

I  The  "corpse  reviver"  ot  South  Africa 
I  is  easily  concocted.  It  is  enjoyed  by 
those  "In  search  of  an  early  grave.''  The 
Dally  Chronicle  gives  the  recipe.  "You 
go  into  a  bar  and  into  a  large  glass 
pour  a  little  from  every  bottle  In  the 
place." 

At  the  Imperial  Services  Exhibition  at 
Earl's  Court,  London,  i  relic  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  excited  atten- 
tion. It  Is  the  large  shaving  mug  used 
by  him  on  the  morning  of  Waterloo. 
He  first  used  It  legitimately  and  after- 
wards drank  success  to  the  day  In  it. 

An  English  girl  going  to  an  Italian 
school  in  Naples  found  on  a  board  In 
the  hall  on  the  first  day  of  the  term 
this  notice:  "All  girls  wishing  to  have 
a  bath  this  term  are  requested  to  write 
their  names  here."  Dr.  Kortescue  Fox, 
who  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Medicine  condemned  the  hot  bath, 
would  recommend  this  school  to  par- 
ents and  guardians. 

It  is  asked  whether  the  Guinness 
brewed  at  Manchester  will  be  the  same 
as  Guinness  brewed  at  Dublin?  "It  can 
hardly  be  that  the  water  of  the  springs 
of  the  Llffey  will  be  conveyed  across 
the  channel.  Yet  the  water  is  the  thing, 
though  in  a  brewery  the  very  word  is 
fined- it  Is  always  'liquor.'  "  The  Ber- 
liners  claim  that  decent  weiss  beer  can 
be  made  only  with  the  water  of  tho 
Spree,  and  surely  tho  weiss  beer  of 
Berlin  Is  the  only  beer  of  that  variety 
fit  to  drink,  and  It  must  toe  drunk  In 
I  that  city. 

We    call    the    attention    of  literary 
!  young  men  to  a  valuable  prize  offered 
by  Russia.    The  sub.iect  is  a  study  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  Tsar  Alexander 
I,    Tho  i)rize  fund  was  deposited  In  the 
Hank  of  St.  Petersburg  In  1833,  and  It 
i  w  as  ordered  that  the  fund  should  .ic- 
fiimulate   at   compound    interest  until 
liC'i.   The  first  prize  will  then  amount  to 
about  a  mi'.liou  doihirs  of  our  money, 
and  there  will  be  consolation  prizes  to 
I  tho  amount  of  nearly  lialf  a  million. 

William  Hawtrey,  an  eminent  English 
actor  and  a  brother  of  Charles  Hawtrey, 
who  has  already  gained  much  promi- 
nence upon  the  American  stage,  is  ap- 
Ipearing  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  ^'eek.  hay- 
'ing  the  headline  position  on  the  bill  in 
the  little  comedy  "Old  Nick  &  Co.,"  In 
iwhich  he  is  making  his  vaudeville  debut 
^Mr  Haw  rey  is  under  the  direction  of 
'jessc  L.  Lasky  and  his  company  Is  com- 
posed entirely  of  English  plav.r..  -^h, 
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Uo  vvas  looking  for  th^  locket.  Ue 
,       peotVihe  hero,  and  the  hero  is  s-ure 
.(  -oi..  N.  U  Jr  nut  alio-  '   los  la  a  UanRerous  man 

new.  for  It  deals  with  the  aged  t"*t,ves  em 
r  \»  ho  Is   I'l   the  dutohea  of  a 


and, 


De- 
thrown 


°'  *  '^^'irtr^lcrby'thelrewdness  of  th. 

.MtR  «  Co."  the  ?«  ^^  JiaIl    thev   are   (convinced  that 

along  somewhat  ^  ha^  'bats  "in  his  belfry  and  they 

\*'r!>L  ^aK??he  pUot  boat^ba^lc^to  New  .orK^ 


■  I  Nick 

.1 

-    ...    .    M.      lUl     -.  .. 
.>r  IS  udmiruhle,  as  Is  his  daughte 
pl.iyed  by  Miss  Cassle  Janiteson( 
.il^o  the  other  characters   In  the 


ast. 
A 


ill'.l?a.l  T;\he"n"shown-  plough- 
.  mnleitic  way  In  mldocean. 

'"Ihe  tl"  "  ""^  tavern  in 

JlJiL;    The  villian  BtUl  pursues  h«r. 
nal  feature  or  this  wjek  s  R„bletio  promises  the  villian  that 

the   appearance   of   Miss    May  ^°\,tu  rid  the  earih  of  the  adventur- 

T.'fl„tnokian    There  are  lights  in 
ba,m  ed  oa"tle  and  as  Jarvis  is  on 
Ws  way    o  «oU-e  the  n.ystery.  tree  the 
nis  -nay  treasure  Robledo 

act  a  man  In  a  ^"'^     ^       ^^^^^  but 

hole.  Ihe  ri"        .  ^^  discovered, 

"^"hands' over  the  locket  to  the  Princess 
of  picture..!  m  Which  light  enects  ^^cn  makes  a 

a  no  small  part.  The  costumes  ^"'^nB  Mr.  Jarvis  to  return  as  soon  as 
by  the  young  women  in  the  va-  ;'„«^^fble  to  Kentucky.  ^^e  Rrass 

.  settings  are  of  the  picture  variety  ^"^sses  her  desire  to  see  the  blue  grass 
-  thrown  upon  them  by  the  use  of  ^1,^  curtain  taJ's- 

s  and  lights.    All  three  are  beauti-   ^^his  melodrama  was  acted 

-  -   .lohiA  seriousness  by  all  tne  mem 

of   the   company.    Mr.  Warner 
bors   oi    ^"^         f  .j^g  KentucUlan  m 

played  t'^^,P"^t?^rwa^d  manner,  with- 1 
a  simple,  stralghtiorwda  humor. 

r  d'lrerl^'s  TbetTefplVMlss  Stan-i 
"Lf  ^n  Attractive  young  woman,  had 
wood,  an  ^.W"^  ^nd  easily  inspired 
the  reciuisite  d'Smiy.  ^»  wester-l 

=^^'""'"'«uffTclentV  V m^°"«  and  Mr. 
ton  was  sufficiently  v^t  tempta- 


sensational  feature  of  this  wjek's 


a  dainty  miss  of  17,  and  one  of 
. embers  of  the  famous  family  of 
ulennes  who   have,   in  the  past, 
.  >l   their  attention   to  the  centre 
i:>  tented  shows.    On  the  sta^a  at 
Keith's  Miss  Wlrth  is  presentlni 
A'ally   the  same   act  used  In  the 
>  and  her  well  trained  horse  seems 
as  much  at  home.    Others  of  the 
•     -h  family  appear  in  support  of  the 
youngest  and  most  proficient  of  them  all. 

A  most  attractive  and  unique  sketch 
is  that  entitled  "The  Three  Beautiful 
Types."  In  which  are  shown  the  blonde, 
ttie  brunette  and  the  auburn  girl  In  a 
-■s  of  picture.*  in  which  light  effects 
a  "  '  " 


and  through  noiUiwi^sl  Lujiaila 

"Hankv  ranky"  returns  bettor  th.n 
when  it"went.  There  l.s  a  lot  ot  n.-w 
and  excellent  fun.  The  comtdlans  have 
*dded  several  scenes  and  mcldents.  10 
Montgomery  and  Moore's  special  y  sev- 
eral new  songs  have  been  added,  of 
which .  "Roll  on,  Missouri,"  s»ng  by 
Harrv  Cooper,  Is  easily  the  best.  Ihl^ 
Vong  was  written  by  Harry  Carroll,  who 
wrote  "The  Trail  ot  the  Lonesome 
Pine"  and  other  successes.  Clay  Smith 
^.troduces  -ni  T^ke  a  Uagtlme  Tune 
which  ho  wrote  and  is  vers   well  re 

''^Thf'cast  is  the  same  as  that  which 
nnoeared  here  on  the  other  two  visits  of 
?he  slunv  Max  Rogers,  Harry  Cooper 
and  ^Bobby_  North  are  ..s  amus ing^H 


t 111-  cxxricrv  1 
•■.out  that  IJcni- 
1.UMI  \,  In.  1 .  ; ;.i  -  I, m  1..  i  .  >  iiini'  sci  roiiirtion 
In  th.!  now.spapers,  the  use  of  "query"'; 
as  a  transitive  verb  with  a  person  aa 
object?  For  example,  "The  reporteri 
queried  the  district  attorney  without; 
retult." 

Can  this  usage  be  defended  on  either 
literary  or  mental  grounds? 

QUIDDITY. 

Wakefield. 

Let  us  be  tolerant  as  we  grow  older. 
The  sun  does  not  rsfuse  to  shine  on  the 
man  that  says  "those  sort  of  people." 
■Why  be  as.  sensitive  as  the  late  T.  B. 
Aldrlch,  wliose  feelings  were  hurt  when 
he  heard  anyone  saying  "people"  (or 
"persons"?  As' we  all  near  the  grave, 
why  let  "Bs  you"'  and  "Warn"t"  disturb 
us  in  our  contemplation  of  the  Infinite? 


and  Bobbv  North  are  as  arousing  aniL  "query"  a  person,  that  is  to 

Christine  Nielsen  as  attractive  ae  everj  q^jg^i,,,,  ^im,  though  a  rare  use  of  the. 
Montgomery  and  Mooro  stiU  have  theli^  ^^^^^  modern.    Gayton  in  1654 


fbTuSt'cuT'smlth  is  handsome  an 
cfeve.  and  Hugh  Cameron's  footbal 
eronn  Is  a  hllarious  feature. 

v"rginra  Evans.  Myrtle  Gilbert  anc 
Flo  May  sing  and  dance  their  wa 
throueh  the  production,  while  thi 
chorul  EirK  as  a  whole,  are  better  thai 
?he  onef  he^e  last  season  and  their  worl 
Is  smoother 


verb,  is  not  modern.  Gayton  in  1654 
wrote :  "The  Don  assaults  the  first  pittl- 
ful  Scout  •  •  •  whom  he  should 
have  quai-ried  in  this  manner."  [Ed. 


lul  alike  in  face  and  figure. 

The  "first  time  here"  designation  ap- 
plies to  almost  all  of  the  numbers  mak- 
ing up  this  week"s  program.    It  Is  true 
of   Herbert  Williams   and  Miss  Hilda 
"    'fus    In    their    intensely  amusing 
•li,  "Almost  a  Pianist";  of  Howard 
Ralllff.  who  are  assisted  by  Miss 
•thy  Hayden  in  "A  Happy  Combln- 
'."  of  song  and  mirth,  and  of  Val- 
,  .;^:e  Vox,  one  of  the  best  ventrllo- 
quisis  even'  seen  at  B.  F.  Keith's. 
The  rest  of  the  bill  Includes  the  Tus- 
-o  Brothers,  battle  axe  jugglers:  Flo 
Wynne  In  "The  Mystery."  and  the 
_inai  Eight  Berlin  Madcaps,  a  very 
preity  terpslchorean  specialty  in  which 
some  pretty  girls  take  part. 


MELODRAMA 
Am  PARK 

''The  Ghost  Breaker"  Enjoyed 
by  Large  Audience  at 
Opening  Here. 


'LES  MISERABLES' 
AT  THE  TEMPLE 

Remarkable  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
duction Has  Opening 
in  Boston. 


Anaphylaxis. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent  did  put  one  over 
on  you  regarding  thq  word  "anaphy- 

 .  laxis,"  and  it  Is  a  pity  tliat  while  he 

^  .V^*  liad  his  Greek  aictioiiary  at  hand  he 

did  not  "study"  it  out: 
—  I     The  meaning  is  .iust  the  opposite  of 

"sleeplessness,"  for  the  word  is  "aphy- 
1  laxls,'"  with  the  prefix  "an"'  making  it 
oC  negative.  "Not  on  guard"  is  the  best 
definition.  It  is  a  condition  oi  the  body 
In  which  tliere  is  no  ability  to  resist 
disease,  and  is  induced  by  a  condition 
j  of  the  blood  and  probably  the  serum  of 
I  !  the  blood.  Experiments  with  the  latteij 
a  mc  rrv^.."  — ;  fluia  upon  different  kinds  of  animals^ 
I  am  glad  that  you  have  touchedj  gjij,^.  that  certain  soluble  "toxines'"  in-J 
on  the  subiect  ot  names,  because  it  is  duce  this  "anaphylactic  state."  Ex- 
on  the  suDject:  OI  ,  „£' treme  nervou.sness  and  sometimes  death 

one  that  delights  me.    And  talkmg  ot         produced  in  many  cases. 
Indian  names,  I  once  had  occasion  to,  EDMUND  D.  SPEAR,  M.  O. 

Boston,  Sept.  1. 

FOR  FOREIGNERS. 


nis  name  was  a  terrible  name,  indeed. 

Being  Timothy  Thady  Mulligan; 
And   whenever   he    emptied   bis  tumbler 
punch. 

He'd  not  rest  till  hefllled  it  full  again. 

Much  in  a  Name. 

As  the  World  Wags: 


H.  B.  WARNER  IN  CHIEF  PART 


Support  Is  Excellent— Romance 
of  Current  Period  Forms 
the  Plot. 


de 
and 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PARK  THEATRE — First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Ghost  Breaker," 
a  play  in  four  acts  by  Paul  Dickey  and 
Charles  W.  Goddard.  Produced  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1913,  with 
Messrs.  Warner,  Campeau,  Sampson, 
Westlon  and  Miss  Katharine  Emmett, 
the  chief  comedians. 


Princess  Maria  Theresa  of  Aragon. 

Rlla  Stanwood 

Warren  Jarvis  H.   B.  Warner 

Xita   Marion  Stephenson 

House 'detective  Charles  N.  Greene 

Rusty  Snow  Sam  J.  Burton 

Hotel  porter  Frank  Hilton 

Steward   Kenneth  Lee 

Cailcs  .'   Frank  H.  Westerton 

Detective  John  Sharkey 

Detective  :  Lo"'"  Baum 

Dolores  Sarah  B.ala 

Vardos  Waller  Dean 

Maximo  Arthur  fetandlsh 

Caspar  Allen  Prent  ce  ; 

Don  Robledo  Albert  Cowle» 

Pedro  James  Anderson 

"The  Ghost  Breaker"  is  an  artless, 
absurd  melodrama,  but  In  spite  of  its 
crudity  it  may  interest  audiences  that 
delight  in  the  Improbable,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  Princess  in  distress,  a  fearless 
American  who  thwarts  the  schemes  of 
rascally  Spaniards,  a  haunted  castle 
that  admits  of  a  fall  into  an  onbliette. 
and  the  introduction  of  lanterns  and  a 
faithful  and  comic  negro  servant,  who 
Incidentally  assures  htg  master,  the  vas- 
sal of  the  IJrincess,  that  she  loves  him. 
for  he  heard  her  tell  her  story  to  the 
moon. 

In  the  old-fashioned  melodrama  of 
our  youth  we  expected  to  see  the  hero 
In  the  first  act  prancing  across  the 
stage  3Vlth  a  drawn  sword;  but  the  time 
In  "The  Ghost  Breaker"  is  the  present 
and  the  first  scene  is  a  room  in  the 
n^r  ;  Manhattan,  New  York.  The  hero 
the  room  of  the  Princess.  He 

 ^  a  revolver  and  he  has  just  shot 

-1  prominent  citizen  of  Kentucky  in  the 
hope  of  ending  a  fine  old  family  feud. 
Princess  of  Aragon,  who  came  to 
York  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
rious  locket,  looks  him  over  and 
-  -s  him  at  once  to  rid  a  castle  at 
a  of  a  ghost  or  two.  Detectives 
;i  his  track.  She  hides  him  in  a 
which  is  taken  to  her  state- 
on  the  Lu.sitanla.  His  faithful 
servant  goes  on  board.  Carlos. 


Another  remarkable  exhibition  of  mo-, 
tlon  picture  photography  was  seen  at 
Tremont  Temple  last  evening,  when  aj 
dramatized  version  of  Hugo's  "Les  Mis- 
erables"  was  presented  in  four  acts  and 
eight  parts  for  the  first  time  In  America.! 

The  characters  were  impersonated  by 
representative  actors  and  actresses  from 
leading  theatres  of  Paris.  Henry  Krauss 
a  stalwart  and  Imposing  figure,  appeared 
as  Jean  Valjean.  Mr.  Eitevant  was  seen 
as  Javert,  while  other  prominent  parts 
.were  tak;n  by  Mmes.  Ventura.  From- 
.met  and  Mlstinguett  and  Messrs. 
jGravonne,   Bernard,   Milo,  Gaudin 

'^'Th^pictures  are  remarkable  for  their 
clarity  and  vividness.  While  the  story, 
acted  with  all  the  wealth  of  French, 
gesturing  and  expressive  pantomime, 
Is  told  realistically  and  with  consum 
mate  skill. 

The  spectacular  element  Is  Intro 
duced  by  the  pictures  representing  the 
riots  of  1832  when  the  working  classes 
poured  into  the  streets  In  every  quar- 
of  Paris  barricading  themselveal 
against  the  troops.  i 
Jean  Valjean' s  several  escapes  from 
Imprisonment  are  pictured  Itx  a  re^ 
markably  realletic  manner  wlille  an  ex- 
cellent Idea  Is  given  as  to  the  ghastly 
conditions  existing    among  Imprisoned 

'^°All"'the  characters  of  the  story  ore: 
sharply  outlined.  There  is  the  noble  Val-i 
jean,  the  pathetic  Fantlne,  the  beast,  Ja- 
vert, the  gentle  priest,  Myriel,  and  Cos-^ 
ette.  the  little  waif,  who  was  restored  to, 
■  happiness  through  Valjean's  devoted 
care.  There  are,  too.  the  Thenardiers. 
clamorous  for  gold,  and  Fauchelevent, 
the  grateful  old  cripple. 

These  pictures  are  not  merely  an  en- 
joyable entertainment.  They  permit  a 
wider  familiarity  and  acquaintance 
with  a  famous  story.  They  should 
please  many  audiences 


speak  of  a  chap  as  coming  from  the, 
classic  shades  of  Skowhegan.  The 
amiable  youth  to  whom  I  referred  told 
me  afterwards  that,  till  that  moment, 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the 
name  Skowhegan  was  in  any  sense  less] 
euphonius  than  Athens,  Paris  or  Vien-  j 
na.  So  there  you  are,  as  our  own  Henry  l 
James  might  say.  ■ 

You,  perhaps,  remember  that  Mi.| 
George  Moore  trifled  pleasantly  withi 
the  idea  that  a  man  with  a  fine  name, 
wrote  well,  and  that  a  man  with  a  silly  , 
name  must  perforce  write  stupidly.  Of, 
course  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  namedj 
Tennyson  must  write  good  verse,  while  i 
a  man  named  Tupper  could  hardly, 
escape  his  fate.  , 
The  same  idea  is  a  fruitful  one  inj 
the  matter  of  artists.  How  could  a 
man  named  Beltraffio  do  other  than 
paint  well?  And  on  the  other  hand,; 
what  can  you  expect  of  a  man  named 
Laslett  J.  Potts?  Does  not  the  name 
Watteau  hold  a  promise  of  his  delight- 
ful manner?  And  does  not  the  name, 
Fragonard  shiver  with  the  exquisitely 
perverse  refinement  of  his  handiwork? 

On  the  other  hand,  Botticelli  has  been 
mistaken  by  the  uninitiated  for  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  cheese;  and  any 
Boston  artist  will  tell  you  that  he  was 
"a  piece  of  chee.se."  „ 

Yet  speaking  of  Boston  artists,, 
though  one  is  quite  convinced  that 
three  or  four  of  our  painters  .are  the 
best  in  America-" 'n'  when  you  say 
that,  it  means  the  world,  I  guess;  git| 
up  thar,  what  ye  beans,"  as  the  stage, 
driver  said  to  me-though  one  is  quite | 
convinced  of  this,  I  say-yet  are  the, 
names  of  these  gentlemen  as  euphoni- 
ous as  Giorgione,  Veronese,  or  Tilpolo? 
I  fear  me  no.    They  are  good  honest 

names,  but   „.  "v„ 

Is  Athens  a  "beautiful"  name?  In 
towns  along  the  Hudson  river,  the 
Athens  of  New  York  state  was  fre- 
quently pronounced  "A-thens  ""  T^^.^ 
heavy,  defiant  accent  on  the    A.  — lli-a. 


'HANKY  PANKY' 
AT  THE  BOSTON 

of  jollification  in  two  acts,  by  Edgarl 
,    •      V,,.  tr    Tlav  Goetz,  mu&ic 
Smith,  lyrics  by  E.  Ray 
by  A.  Baldwin  Sloane  and  the  pro- 
duction staged  by  Gus  SohlUe.  ^^^^J 

81r  J.  Rufus  Wall.ngford  "^bby  North 

Herman  Bierhelster   ^j.,^  Rogers 

Wllhclm  Rausmitt   Harry  Cooper 

Solomou  numpskl  mim' Floreoce  Moore 

Clorlnda  Seribblcm. . . .  •  • -Miss  »  '  g,nitii 

Blackle  Daw  MlVs' Virginia  Evana 

lona  Can-  ••Mii!,  Cbritine  Nielsen 

«'l^smi«;;;;::::"wii|am»^».i^ 

1  "iriooked-Ukeold-tlmes-i^  the  Boston 

Theatre    last    night.  -^"^^^"-^ 
I    favorites  were  welcomed  brck 


It  waai 


Proper  Pride. 

Mr.  George  F.  Babbitt  in  his  interest- 
ing "observations""    published    in  The 
Herald  last  Sunday  spoke  of  Prof,  von 
Thring    of    Goettingen,    the  university 
made  famous  by  the  poem  of  Cann.ng 
and  the  bitter  pages  of  Heme.  The  pio- 
fessor  an  authority  on  civil  law.  prided 
himself  rather  on  his  ability  to  brew  the 
best  bowl  of  punch  in  Germany  and  to 
drink  more  of  it  than  any  other  pro- 
fessor    Rossini  and  Dumas  the  Eldei 
were  as  proud  of  their  culinary  achieve- 
ments as  of  their  operas,  dramas,  ro- 
mances.   We  remember  an  evening  at 
the    home    of    Alexandre  Guilraont  at 
Meudon     The  celebrated  organist  and 
So^er  for  the  organ  rapped  on  the 
taWe  for  attention.  The  guests  expec  ed 
some  remarks  about  the  Interpretation 
,of  Bach-s  fugues  or  the  condition  of 
Ecclesiastical   music   in    France  And 
i  these  were  his  words:   "There  ai  e  tash 
iions  in  music,  and  we  cannot  say  what 
I  the  future  will  bring  forth;  but  heie  is 
something  of  which  I  am  very  proud 
land  it  would  be  relished,  I  think,  hfU 
I  years  from  now:  a  salad  of 
'mixing.'"    By   the    way,    how   did  the 
French  word  "fatiguer"'  come  to  mean 
the  "mixing"  of  a  salad?    Because  anj 
expert  mixer,  taking  from  a  half-hour 
to  an  hour  in  the  mixing,  tires  o"t  tne; 
materials-always  including  a  tooth  oi 
garllc-and  also  the  hungry  guests. 

Let  Us  Be  Tolerant. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

While  you  are  upon  the  subjsct  of 
"words  that  have  annoyed  me"  will  yow 
kindly  advise  us  whether  you  entertain 
any  hopes,  present  or  future,  for  th^ 
individual  who  speaks  of  rich  people  a 


It  is  announced  that  a  course  in 
English  etiquiette  has  been  provided 
at  the  University  of  London  for  the 
benefit  of  well-intentioned  foreigners  , 
who  through  ignorance  might  commit 
solecisms.    There  will  then  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  Kerr  Mueller,  M.  Martin,  or 
Jabez  Tarbox,  Esq.,  of  Peoria,  violat- 
ing the  rule  that  "tweeds  and  a  Nor-, 
folk  Jacket  may  be  worn  frc#li  Friday 
afternoon  to  Monday  morning,  but  at 
no  other  time  during  the  week,  un- 
less, as  the  dispatches  put  it,  one  is 
really  and  truly  going  to  the  coun- 
1  trv  "    If  the  foreigner  goes  anywhere 
I  near  a  river,  he  should  wear  white 
flannel  .trousers,  white  canvas  shoes 
whit»  socks  and  a  straw  hat,  though 
I  the  weather  may  be  cold  and  stormy. 
'    Perhaps  the  costume  for  golf  on 
English  links  will  be  determined  by 
the  learned  professor  with  a  v)ew  to 
comfort.    The  rule  has  been  that  a 
golfer  must  wear  a  coa^r-  He  is  not 
allowed  the  ease  of  a  white  flannel 
shirt,  or  the  dress  for  cricket  or  ten- 
nis    Mr.  Filson  Voung  recently  pro- 
tested against  the  idea  that  a  game 
of  golf  should  be  a  fashionable  parade. 
"Go  into  the  dressing  room  of  any 
golf  club  and  look  at  the  rows  of 
weird  and  tattered  garments  which 
hang  there  by  the  hundred.   I  declare 
that  there  is  nothing  so  slovenly  in 
the  whole  ^vo^ld  of  sport  as  these 
aisles  of  dusty  and  moth-eaten  rem- 
nants surmounting  rows  of  squalid 
and  shapeless  boots  which  are  equally 
abominable."     Why    should    not  a 
clean  white  flannel  shirt  be  preferred? 
Mr    Filson  Young  names  vanity  as 
reason,   ""vanity  enlisted  in  the 


the  .v-.."",   

cause  of  squalor";  but  Mr.  Young  is 
in  the  eyes  of  the  conservative  a  dan- 
gerous man,  a  pestilential  fellow.  It 
is  true  that  we  cannot  approve  his 
use  of  the  w  ord  "weird." 

Yet  Englishmen  are  not  so  absurdly 
conservative  in  the  matter  of  dress 
as  they  were.  The  top-hat  is  nc 
longer  considered  absolutely  essentia 
to,.slig:«lity  io  the  city  or  at  afternoo. 
functions  in-  the  summer.  The  strax^ 
hat  has  made  its  buoyant  way  inl| 
the  House  of  Commons,  althougi 
there  are  some  who  look  on  it  witl 
insular  eyes  as  a  part  of  the  deplor 
able  American  invasion,  to  be  as=,o 
ciated  with  sl^ng,  western  beef,  ap 
the  chorus  girl  and  other  Amen 
products,  the  American  heires 
always  excepted. 

But  why  should  the  Englishman  b 
so  rigorous  toward  foreigners?  Whe 
he  travels  on  the  Continent,  he  doe 
not  hesitate  to  wear  his  tweed  suit  i 
an  orchestra  seat  at  the  opera.  Man 
.visiting  in  the  United  States  have  n. 
troubled  themselves  to  dress  for 
dinner,    even   when    they    wer.  ai 


pies, 
can 


■  1    —    :  .\l,.iui'  V.    .\i  I,. .id  all. I 

historiah    Freeman  commented 
■ly  and  adversely  on  the  nature 
quality  of  dishes  served  at  th|& 
e  of  an  American  hostess.  And 
•  there  is  to  be  a  class  in  etiquette 
the  benefit  of  foreigners-  Years 
Jamea  Howells  wrote  a  little  book 
hich  advice  was  given  to  Eng- 
ipen  about  to  make  a  continental 
1  A  revised  and  enlarged  edition" 
int    now    make    the  Englishman 
jjjfid  a  little  more  companionable, 
suggest  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian, 
Jerman  and  an  American  as  an 
isorv  board  of  editors. 
1 .  Ge  .rge  O.  Durgin  of  Exeter.  N.  H 


f'l.i  e.l  as  surprised  tiiat  we  were  not 
familiar  with  the  word  "niog"  as  we 
were  to  hear  It;  and  Ute.n  she  added: 
"Don't  you  remember  Ilttie  Miss  Mog- 
glns?" 

I  Whence  cometh  this  word  "mog'"? 
■Webster's  unabridged  of  1S79  does  not 
gjve  It.  Perhaps  you  used  to  hear  it 
in  western  Massachusetts? 

CHESTNUT  HILL. 


With  the  Lawyers. 

L«o  cases  In  English  courts  are  of 
interest  to  thousands  of  Americans.  ' 

1.  A  Bow  street  magistrate  decided  a 
fortnight  ago  that  a  hotel  porter  calling 
a  taxlcab  for  a  guest  who  eventually 
did  not  use  the  conveyance  is  liable  for 
the  fare.  This  seems  to  us  an  extraor- 
dinary decision.  Does  not  the  porter 
in  such  a  case  act  as  the  servant  of 
the  guest?    If  he  is  the  servant  of  the 


"Mog"  is  a  good  old  English  dialect  ,  guest,  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 


word,  known  also  in  Iruland  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  generally  used  with 
"oft"  or  "on."  It  means  to  move  on, 
depart,  walk  off,  especially  to  decamp, 
go  off  quickly  or  hastily.  It  also  means 
to  walk  along  steadily,  but  slowly,  and 
is  then  followed  by  "on"  or  "along." 


employment,  without  negligence,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  employer's  instruc- 
tions, should  not  the  guest  be  liable? 
Or  take  the  view  that  he  is  the  ser- 
vant of  the  landlord? 

2.  A  golf  caddie  was  accused  of  larcenj' 
because  he  had  kept  lost  balls.   He  was 


^    '  of 

9,  slrfcti.  astronomer?  No  one  knows, 
iind  when  he  died  a  few  days  ago  in  a 
jiospital  at  Hoboken,  all  tliat  could  be 
iaid  of  him  was  that  he  died  chiefly 
from  starvation.  Living  on  a  canal 
)arge  on  the  Hudson,  he  had  burned  all 
lis  papers. 

{  Did  Edward  Harrlgan  have  him  in 
blind  wlien  he  sketched  the  part  of 
[he  Street  Astronomer  in  "Squatter  Sov- 
sreignty"?  It  was  not  one  of  Harrlgan's 
pest  parts;  yet  the  performance  was 
amusing. 
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jAnother  meaning  .is  to  remove,  and  from  iexonerated.  and  the  oointon  of  the  late 
one    place    to    another,    especially    to  [Justice  Wright  was  cited:    "If  there  Is 


Mi^^i.,.,  frnni  fhc  News-Let-  change  cows  from  one  pasture  to  an-  [in  any  case  anything  to  raise  a  reason- 
a  clipping  from  Uie  wew!.  i^cl  ^^^^^  ^^^^         interjection   able   presumption   of   an    Intention  to 


d.s   ^   

of  ti  it  town:   "The  fact  that  people  ["mog,"  a  can  to  cows,  usually  repeated  abandon 
e  to  inquire  the  name  of  a  town  three  times.    The  verb  in  Shropshire  idomino 
icates  a  want  not  filled.    It  would  be  a'^o  "^fans  to  exchange  cards  in  the 
ii-aies  a  warn,  iiuc  game  of  "costly."  To  "mog  out"  means 

mall  nialter.  but  ?  great  .convenience       ^^^^^  oneself  out. 
the  thousands  of  strangers  who  come  ;   who  was  Miss  Mo 
their  auto.s  to  know  In  what  town 
y  are.  and  if  each  town  would  attach 
oWn  name  to  the  Kulde  boards  at  the 
11  limits.  It  would  seem  to 
ire   for   information,  and 
uld  b«  but  a  trifle.  The  clipping  eon- 


"mog  out" 
-[Ed. 


a  taking  knowingly  invito 
e.,  again.st  the  owner's  will) 
would  be  excluded,  and  such  an  intent 
i"ay  fairly  be  presumed  where  the  thing 
i.s  Inappreciable  or  of  no  value;  but 
questions  will  rarely  arise  upon  such 
things;  and  in  matters  of  value  an  Inten- 
tion of  abandonment  is  too  improbable 
to  be  m.ide  the  foundation  of  a  test.' 


118  a  model 

EXETER. 

S'raDiam   •* 

Crcenland.   H  M- 

P.irtsinouth  14  M. 

•    iiits  the  way  to  each 


Cultivate  the  Cheap. 

....^     Men  have  spent  their  lives  in  organ  _  _   

nil  the  Izlng  the  taste  for  the  proper  cigar,  ""ay  regulate  the  disposition 

the  cost  champagne,  -Snd  lost  their  fortunes  over  v°'  '°st  balls  found  by  its  caddies.   Is  not 

the  quest.     But  why  not  turn  it  the  general  rule  of  law  this:    "If  one 

other  way  about?    It  Is  surely  quite  as  finds   goods   that   have    been  actually 

easy   to  cultivate    the    taste    for  the  'o^'    or    are    reasonably    supposed  by 

cheaper  commodity,  even  to  prefer  It.  him  to  have  been  lost,  and  appropriates 

\\'!th  a  little  education  you  may  train  them  with  Intent  to  take  the  entire  do- 

ii  self  to  enjoy    the    very    cheapest  minion  over  them,  really  believing  when 

;el  of  Frencli  cigarettes.    And  you  he  takes  them  that  the  owner  cannot 

!•  :il  find  precious  little  difference  be-  be  found,  it  Is  not  larceny;  but  If  he 

rice  from  Kxele:-  indicated,  tween  good  wine  and  bad  wine  but  In  takes  them  with  the  like  intent,  though 

N  writes:    "A  little  placard  the  price.    Train  yourself  to  the  enjoy-  lost  or  reasonably  supposed  to  be  lost, 

lijla  would  be  like  holding  out  a  nient  of  the  (heap.     Why  rouse  your-  but  reasonably  believing  that  the  owner 

id  of  welcome,  saying.  "This  is   .  self  to  a  sixpenny  cigar  when  the  proper  can  be  found.  It  Is  larceny." 

>  are  glad  to  see  you.  and  will  try  to  education  would  give  you  enjoyment  for   

ke  your  stay  pleasant,  and  as  the  twopence'/— Daily  Chronicle  (London).  Changes  In  Dress. 

veller  leaves  from  the  opposite  side  of     ~     .         .^\JlA     <  x'^^^  Many  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Punch 

;rd"sTemr"'s"y^'We  ^.'^pe^^^u^ "Ik^    ^  ^^^"^  ^ 

well  enough  to  come  again.    Au  re-     i  i^^,^  the  dulnesse  of  my  fcpt.  and  oi  cover  printed  In  colors,    Doyle's  wor'd 

-  •    Ry  Indicating  the  name  of  the  i,or«e«  when  i  tr»vcl.  and  cherish  the  nlm-  famous  design  will  not  be  changed  in 

...11  —         nmiil^         l^A         lnfr\  T*rY^ai4  , 

bleneaie  of  my  thoughts,  which   can  file 
<)ver  the  world  In  an  afternoone. 


Misunderstood. 

I.  JI.'  incloses  a  clipping  from  The 
Herald,  a  review  of  "Hanky  Panky" 
containing  this  sentence:  "Imagine  that 
(vonderful  'Sextet'  from  'Lucia.'  one  of 
the  cleverest  ragtime  selections  ever 
sung  in  musical  comedy,"  etc. 

'Is  it  possible,"  writes  "I.  M."  "that 
Donizetti  (fortunately  dead  under  tiia 
circumstances)  has  all  these  years 
usurped  the  credit  of  having  composed 
'one  of  the  cleverest  rag-time  selections 
ever  sung  in  musical  comedy';  credit 
which  rightly  belongs  to  some  one 
among  the  stupendous  geniuses  now 
flourishing  in  our  midst  in  this  'Golden 
Age  of  Ragtime.'  Possibly  I  have  missed 
a  very  deeply  hidden  jest  in  this  para- 
graph, but  if  so.  it  would  have  been 
kind  in  the  perpetrator  to  have  Indicated 
in  Shakespearian  style,  'this  is  a 
Joke.'  " 

"I.  M."  is  evidently  unacquainted  with 
"Hanky  Panky,"  and  has  never  heard 
the  amusing  rag-time  version  of  the 
famous  Sextet.  ED. 


ihci  tlu  y  are  on  or  oft  their  intended 
jte." 


With  Milk. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  commenting  on 
sliould  like  to  ask  if  the  word  "gal-  the  threatened  rise  In  the  price  of  milk, 
d"  (quoted  In  an  editorial  article  pub 


Several  Questions. 

the  World  Wags: 


any  way,  yet  the  cover  will  not  be  the 
same.  The  Sun  of  New  York  has  not 
been  the  same  to  many  of  its  once  faith- 
fttl  readers  slace  It  ohoiised  tXM  dr«a& 


hed  In  The  Herald  of  Aug.  29  as  a 
pe  Cod  term  for  "confused"— Ed)  le 
c  same  word  that  occurs  In  the  com- 
md  "galley-west,"  which  appears  to 
ve  a  similar  meaning? 
Also  can  you  or  some  Herald  !•  '  ' 
I  what  has  become  of  an  old  pa 

'  om  Washington  street    tn  ur 
:  t    corner    of    Province  court, 
which  I  often  used  to  run  as 
■  the  year  1875?    It  wa-  •  ■ 
;  from  the  present  pa 
I  or  the  above  infor  m 
iiiili  my  contribution  ' 
1  of  your  problem  oi 
Mg  the  naming  of  drai 
lugh  I  cannot  guarantee  its  au- 
'y. 

twenty  or  more  years  ago,  per- 
i  the  time  of  the  famous  I^ill- 
iltp.  I  read  a  newspaper  article 
that  Mr.  Pullman  charged 
each  car  as  the  cost  of 
me  for  It,  and  that  this 
WIS  paid  to  his  daughters  and 
lied  their  pin   money.     1  have 
!iat  In  recent  years  the  task  of 
cars  has  been  performed  for  a 
I  ore  moderate  compensation,  and 
,1  ijiatter  of  routine. 

H.  B.  HASTINGS. 

:oston.  Aug.  29. 

ipy-west"  Is  defined  by  the  fluent 

•  less  J.  S.  Farmer  as  an  Amerl- 

"An     indefinite  superlative." 
Mr.  Hastings  will  And  some  in- 

•  n  in  Mr.  Thornton's  book. 


C  t*omo  few  of  the  llTO»  giv.  n  In  ».)iirse 
of  this  work  may   not  he  thought  perfpclly 


Wnr  bettveen  moilir&tc  eccentricity,  and  what 
may  be  deemed  oii^-  an  extenstnn  of  tbo  too 
arbitrary  bounds  preiUklbed  by  rigid  regularity 
and  dvcorum. 


recalls  "the  fact  that  when  tea  was 

first  drunk  In  Europe  nobody  thought  t  colnrMent  witn   the  plan,   wc  beg  'leave  to 
of  mixing  It  with  milk,  although  It  was  !ob«er»c,  tbat  It  la  rery  dllflcult  to  draw  the 
■  istomary  to  sweeten  It  with  sugar  or 
sugar  candy."    The  newspaper  quotes 
Mme.  de  Sevlgne  writing  to  her  daugh- 
•   In  1680  and  characterizing  Mme.  de 
Sabllere  as  an  eccentric  person  be- 
.  ise  she  drank  milk  In  her  tea. 
But  milk  was  drunk  with  tea  befor* 
Mme.  de  Sevlgne  found  pleasure  In  pok- 
fun  at  Mme.  de  la  Sabllere.    In  1658 
;  cared,  as  a  broadsheet  In  London, 
long  advertisement  of  Mr.  Thomas 
way,  a  sonorous  and  eloquent  pane- 
c.    Tea.  according  to  Mr.  Garway. 
.  Ipeth  the  headache,  giddiness  and 
lo  avinessthereoff."  It  cleanses  tlie  spleen 
and  Is  a  remedy  against  the  stone  and 
Kravel.     It   removes   the  difficulty  of 
breathing.    "It  Is  good  against  llppltude 
distillations  and  cleanseth  the  sight."  It 
purifies  a  hot  liver;  it  prevents  or  cures 
agues,  surfeits,  colds,  dropsies,  scurvies. 
"It  is  good  against  crudities,  strength- 
ening  the   weakness   of   the  stomach, 
causing  good  appetite  and  digestion,  and 
jartlcularly   for   men  of  a  corpulent 
body,  and  such  as  are  great  eaters  of 
llpsh." 

"It  (being  prepared  and  drunk  with 
milk  and  water)  strengtheneth  the  In- 
ward parts  and  prevents  consumptions." 


A  Pettlangre. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I    The    past    few    days    I    have  been 
searching  files  of  very  old  Connecticut 
[newspapers,    and    In    the  Middletown 
Gazette  of  1797  I  found  an  advertise- 
iment  headed:  "A  Pettiangre,"  and  the 
gist  of  it  was  that  the  subscriber  had 
seen  this  floating  down  river  abreast 
111.-!  place,  had  brought  it  to  his  land- 
ing place  and  secured  It,  and  was  re- 
(Uiestlng  the  owner  to  prove  property, 
pay  charges  and  take  it  away.  A  good 
many  years  ago  I  had  a  pupil  from 
a  country  town  not  far  from  Hartford. 
:u  .1  on  singing  a  song  with  the  word 
idrlgal"  In  It.  she  turned  and  blithe- 
asked:  "What  kind  of  a  bird  is  a 
iii.uirlgal?  I  have  looked  through  pa's 
ibird  book  and  can't  find  it  there."  So  I 
have  consulted  the  Century  ^lictionary 
and   one  other,  and  cannot  And  Pet- 
I  tiangro.  N.  H.  A. 

Worcester,  Aug.  30. 


A  Slow  Poison. 

And  yet  Mr.  Garway  In  his  praise 
admitted  unconsciously  one  of  the  chief 
objections  urged  today  against  tea. 
Crrman  visitors  In  England  recently 
complained  of  English  beer  as  too  In- 
I  toxlcating,  too  dear  and  too  bitter. 
~  whereupon  a  London  physician,  asked 
sec-  his  opinion,  agreed  with  them,  but  made 
this  declaration:  "Tea  Is  bad  all  round, 
coffee  Is  bad  for  the  nerves,  and  beer 


A  Question  of  Accent. 

World  Wags: 

surprised  at  the  statement  of 
that    the    general  custom 
pronounce   the  word 
with    "the  accent  on  the 
liable"   and   I  am  equally  sur 
t  your  statement  that  "this  pro 
on  is  allowed  by  some  of  the  is,  if  anything,  the  worst  drink  of  the 
.inU  later  dit-tionaries."     Please  three." 

hat  "larger  and  later  dictionaries"      Now  listen  to  Mr.  Garway:  "It  (tea) 
iintenance  the  placing  of  the  ac-  overcometh  superfluous  sleep  and  pre- 
1       i  on  the  second  syllable  ("poth")  vents  sleepiness  In  general,  a  draught  of 
Ih.a  r.ord.  ORTIIOEPIST.    'the  infusion  being  taken;  so  that,  with- 

The  ri<">">'<'lation  "ap.  o-the-o-sis"  out  trouble,  whole  nights  may  be  spent 
Mil  li  e  ciiicf  accent  on  "the"  is  pre-  in  study  without  barm  to  the  body." 

l  y  the  Century,  the  New  English  |    The  chief  trouble  with   tea  Is  that, 
11,    Stormonth's,  Webster 
I  ster.     "Ap-oth-e-o-sls"  with 


A  World  of  Wonders. 

We  read  in  the  old  books  catalogued 
by  booksellers  as  "quaint."  books  like 
the  "Wonderful  Museum."  or  the  "Ec- 
centric Biography."  about  misers,  her-' 
mltp.  gargantuan  eaters,  strong  men, 
men  with  horns,  women  with  whiskers, 
and  wo  wonder  at  the  freaks  and  ca- 
prices of  Nature,  but  there  Is  material 
every  year  tor  still  more  encyclopaedic 
vohiines.  year  books  of  "Living  Mar- 
vels "  Read  the  newspapers.  There  are 
wild  men  In  the  New  England  states. 
Mr.  .lohn  D.  Rockefeller,  not  believing 
In  holidays,  because  they  "too  often 
lead  to  extravagance."  kept  the  laborers 
on  his  "estate"  hard  at  work  on  Sept.  I. 
Letters  to  the  New  York  Times  Inform 
US  that  there  are  persons,  otherwise 
sane,  who  are  endeavoring  to  color  mer- 
schaum  pipes.  There  was  a  hermit  In 
the  heart  of  London  a  few  years  ago. 
He  lived  In  a  cellar,  "the  sole  vestige  ol 
a  house  In  Clare  Market,  pulled  down 
and  forgotten  by  Its  owners."  Trades- 
men of  the  neighborhood  gave  him  food, 
and  he  was  lazily  happy  until  a  Jour- 
nalist discovered  him.  The  hermit  wa.« 
then  interviewed  and  photographed,  and 
the  work-house  authorities  pulled  hlio 
out  of  his  cellar  and  cleaned  him.  s.. 
that  his  glory  as  a  hermit  faded.  Mr. 
Chris  Granger  of  Brooklyn  on  Aug.  ;H 
Bte  39  lobsters  weighing  from  a  pound 
to  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  Not  long  ago 
he  ate  a  15-pound  blueflsh,  six  green 
peppers,  nine  potatoes,  two  loaves  of 
bread  at  a  sitting,  and.  heeding  not 
physicians  who  advise  against  drink  a\ 
table,  gaylj  put  down  10  bottles  of  beer. 
Truly  this  Is  a  little  world  of  great 
wonders. 


Once  More. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

According  to  the  Britannica  Year  Book, 
"an  aphylaxlB"  Is  identical  with  serum 
sickness,  the  malady  brought  on  by  the 
use  of  antitoxin,  or  by  some  similar 
serum.  In  Its  widest  sense  the  word 
covers  such  Idiosyncrasies  as  the  oc- 
currence of  rash  from  eating  shell  fish. 
Richet  in  1902  was  the  first  to  use  the 
word.  EMENDATOR. 

Gloacesttr,  Sept,  1. 

TID;    Ilerald    has    published    letti  i 
by    Mr.    lOdwin    D.    Mead  and 
Mrs.   Jlcad   coiurerning   the  na- 
tional anthem,  "America,"  ("God  i 
Save     tho    King")     and     "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  the  tune  of  which 
is  "To  Anacreon  In  Heaven."   Mr.  Mead 
writes  again.  Unfortunately  his  letter, 
though  it  is  an  interesting  one,  is  too 
long  for  publication  in  full.   We  publish  I 
his  remark.s  concerning  the  atithorsbli) 
of  "God  .Save  Ihc  King,"  and  his  last 
paragraph. 


'America" 
and 


Sanitary  Perversity. 

t;o  hack  a  few  years.  Did  not  John 
Kuskiii  deserve  a  place  In  an  "Encyclo- 
paedia of  Wonders"?  We  do  not  refer 
to  his  handing  over  Mrs.  Kuskin  to  his 
(artistic  friend  Mr.  Millals;    wo  do  not 


and  [even  In  the  most  carefully  conducted  al'ude  to  his  crusade  against  railways 

  the'bouses.  the  brew  Is  seldom  fit  to  drink;   ""d  factories.    When  he  suffered  from 

let  accent  on  the  "o"  is  allowed  by  yet  each  housekeeper  prides  herself  oil  P"*"    malady,  he   always  asked  what 


Century.    "A-poth-e-o-sls"  with  ac-  ber  own  brew  and  complains  of  that 
iits  on  "poth"  and  "o"  is  allowed  by  served  In  any  other  house.    When  the 
c  New  English  and  the  Encyclopaedic  herb  was  first  Introduced  In  England, 
liintcr's)  dictionaries.    In  schools,  in  It  Is  said  that  the  art  of  preparing  the 
'  and  In  general  conversation  we|  beverage  was  not  understood,  and  the 
eard  the  word  pronounced  with  ,  leaves  were  boiled,  served  as  greens  and  i 

eaten  with  melted  butter.  Thus  the  tan-  po^'^^d.   

nlc  acid  was  not  so  dangerous.  [  .   M.,.»...r«,.o  t«i»./.«.,« 

I    The  chief  objection  to  five  O'clock  tea  t         ^  Mysterious  Telescope, 
is  that  It  awakens  a  passion  for  hot!  ^^'ome  of  us  remember  the  old 


Kvould  be  worse  for  him:  then  ho  or- 
dered it  and  ate  it.  The  physicians  told 
lim  that  pepper  was  dangerous.  He 
cattered  It  profusely  over  every  dish. 
'An  obstinate  man,  when  he  was  most 
disobedient,  recklessly  perverse,  he  re- 


ent  on  "the"  until  about  li  years 
J.J  and  then  in  Boston. 
.\  note  In  the  New  English  Dictionary  \ 
•      that  the  pronunciation   with  tlie 
M-cent  on  "the"  is  given  by  the 
iiiajortly  of  orthoepista  from  Bai- 
d  Jolmson  downward,   "but  the 
'  (with  the  chief  accent  on  the 
<M  now  more  usual."— Ed. 


buttered   toast.    The  fatal  descent  to  I'^bo  for  40  years  had  a  telescopeat  Fifth 

Jam  with  the  toast  Is  only  a  step.  a\  enue  and  Twenty-third  street.  In  New 

  York.  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Seybold,  known 

Anecdote  for  the   Day.  to  thousands  only  as  the  Professor.  Thl..i 


Oppoalte  u»  at  the  table  d'hote  seven  o'clock 


learned  stargazer  Invited  the  public  by 


"Mog  Along." 

World  Wags; 

•■•ere  watching  a  little  girl  of  lees 
■  r  ir/i  playing  about  her  mother. 
1  Jng  over  her  garden.  An 


llnner  sat  the  popular  novelist  Conan  Doyle.  ''""^  P'^'f^f  J,"  htt"'  l^^Zi^^^'u^  h^H 
,  .ve  ,      ..      .       J  Moon  or  the  Mighty  Jupiter.    He  had 

t      creator  of  "Sherlock  Holme."  and  such,  .tujled  medlcme,   chemistry,   law.  He 

:  ..n^wh  man.  large,  and  less  bibulous  u.an        ^  proiound  wironomer  and  an  In- 

1    ,1.   I  I  Have  fancied  0  popular  and  successful  -p, 

^   'i-l   In  he.  '* 


I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Hale,  j 
in  commenting  upon 
Mr.  Mead  my  letter  in  The  II'  r 
To  tho  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
aid  the  other  day  about  the  authorship 
of  "God  Save  the  King,"  should  impeach 
my  respect  for  the  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Biography,  to  which  I  referred  for 
Its  discussion  of  Henry  Carey,  by  de- 
claring the  Dictionarj-  to  be  "not  a  work 
of     plenary     inspiration."  Unhappily 
plenary  Inspiration  Is  not  lying  around 
loose  in  any  field.    Mr.  Elson,  whom 
Mr.  Hale  appeals  to  in  favor  of  Carey, 
and  whom  all  of  us  hold  in  such  high 
honor,  would  certainly  laugh  at  its  at- 
tribution to  him.   The  Boston  directory 
Is  not  infallible;  but  it  is  the  best  thing 
to  turn  to  in  starting  a  study  as  to 
what  Henry  Careys  live  in  Boston.  Th> 
Dictionary  of  English  Biography  is  Hi 
best  summary  to  refer  to  for  the  an 
thorities  upon  the  lives  of  linglishnK  n 
I  ndoubtedly  there  arc  misstatements  ii. 
its  70  or  SO  great  volumes;  but  it  is  a  work 
so  monumental  for  its  learning  and  ser- 
vice that  no  American  scholar  can  help 
hoping  that  Prof.  Hart  and  his  friends 
will  succeed  in  their  effort  for  a  counter- 
part of  it  for  AnierlcH.  where  we  have 
nothing  half  so  ^ood,  and  students  of 
musical  composers  especially,  It  seems 
to     mo,     remembering     Its  searching 
studies  of  Haendel  and  Purcell  and  the 
rest,  are  bound  to  speak  of  it  witli  re- 
spect.   1th-  general  accuracy,  and  cer- 
tainly Its  serious  carefulness,  are  to  be 
1,'ratefully   recognized,    and    its  article 
upon  Henry  Curey  Is  the  best  brief  re-, 
view  which  T  know  of  Carey's  lite  work, 
1   have  stated-  that  It  decides  against 
Carey's  authorship  of  "God  Save  li 
KIpk":  but  it  does  It  o-nly  after  stan 
, ',  H  I  i  caF,.  is  ^vhy  and  rcfeni,- 

'  that  the  sluiicuL.- 
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the  si'iijj  i'>  I'll"  :  I 

.  tmss."  wl.loli.  1  submit,  is  iiO 
livl  «ivuiul  tor  any  l<oUeC  xvl.at- 
to  wh.i  oiinipos.Hl  tlio  tune.  T 
•■rileiullv  suit"  with  Mr.  Hulo 
inote  ilotlulto  Infoiumtiou 
liter,  wo  bliall  ccrluiiily  l>c 
,mo  iluMo  Is  dlfteronoc  of 
u  i.mv  lietp  liuiulrers  to  hnve 
lU'Rrlv  stKt.Hl.    Sui-h  lUsous- 
pri.lltlosa  uuless  iit  Icnst  Ihv^y 

""'tr'^VK-luV't^ion  discusses  the  aulhor- 
.f    tlio    tune.    "To    Anacroon  in 
.  •  and.  quotlnK  Grove  s  Uictlon- 
.1  an  elHbomte  article  by  Mr.  O  U. 
.Sum  t>  k.  gives  his  rea.sons  for  bclieviiig 
llml    John    Stafford    Smith    wrote  the 
melodv  ihHt  i."!  not  o«.-y  to  sing. 

Lot  us  liere  s.iy  that  Groves  Dictlon- 
,,ry   travUed  edition)   is  notorious  for 
■  .   ous  statements.     Furthermore.  It, 
-.ularlv  projudked  and  Insiilar  in 
We  cannot  agree  to  Mr,  Mead  s 
,  lit   that  "the  most  critical  stu- 
>-rtalnly  decline  to  accept  Carey's; 

Air  Mead  says  nothini;  about  the  tes-' 
Uinonv  of  John  Christopher  .Smith,  to 
«  hom"  Carey  took  the  words  and  music 
of  "tiod  Save  the  King." 

in   conclusion   Mr.    Mead   says:  TO; 
nianv  these  matters  are  of  slight  ac- 
eouiit    But  for  those  of  us  who  caie 
f,,,-  the  history  of  our  national  songs 
possess  a  distinct  and  perennial 
-I    and  I  trust   that  this  added 
>  may  be  of  use  to  some,  especially 
for  the  line  of  study  it  suggests  as  to 
ilie  composer  of  the  music,  of  the  btar 
■Spangled  Banner."  into  which  T  did  not 
enter  In  my  letter  the  other  day  with 
the  cogency  or  detail  with  which  per- 
,an-   ff  entering  at  ail,  J  should  have 
don.-'  As  to  the  words  of  the  song  from 
which  that  music  was  taken,  Mr.  Hale 
and   1  should  have  no  difference,  as 
Ralph    Tomlinson's    authorship  -seems 
clear   Mr.  Hale  is  of  course  right  and 
Mrs    Mead  would   thank  him  for  the 
correction,  as  to  the  song  "To  Anac- 
reon"  not  having  belonged  to  an  opera 
and  as  to  the  air  of  "America"  not  be- 
in«'  of   German     origin,     although  it 
chanced  to  be  in  a  German  collection 
that  the  author  of  "America-  in  1832 
found  the  air.  Those  who  care  to  study 
the   various   hints   of   the   air   or  ap- 
proaches to  it  before  its  use  with  "God 
Save  the  King"  in  1745  can  find  several 
of  the  interesting  old  bars  reprinted  in 
the  article  in  Grove. 
Aug.   L'9.  EDWIN  A.  MEAD, 


A  Pittsfield 
Senator 
in  Rome 


The  Senator  in  "The 
Dodge  Club"  heard  on 
the  Pincian  Hill  airs  of 
his  country  played  on  a 

barrel-organ. 

He  heard  "Hail  Columbia."  "The 
Pincian  Hill."  said  the  Senator,  Witt 
deep  solemnity,  "is  glorified  from  this 
time  forth  for  evermore.  It  has  gamec 
a  new  charm.  The  Voice  of  Freedon 
hath  made  itself  heard'." 

Then  came  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." 

"There'."  cried  the  Senator  "is  our 
true  national  anthem-the  commemora- 
tion of  national  triumph:  the  grand  up- 
soaring  of  the  victorious  American  Eagle 
as  it  wings  its  everlasting  fUght  through 
the  blue  empyrean  away  up  to  the  eter- 
nal stars'." 

"Yankee  Doodle"  followed.    '  The  sen- 
ator did  not  speak.    He  could  not  find 
words.    He  turned  his  eyes  first  upon 
one,  and  then  another  of  his  compan- 
ions; eyes  beaming  with  joy  and  tri- 
umph—eyes tliat  shoned  emotion  aris- 
ing straight   from  a  patriot's  heart- 
eyes  which  seemed  to  say:    Is  there  any 
sound  on  earth  or  above  the  earth  that 
can  equal  this?    •  *  *  The  tune  was 
from  the  very  first  taken  to  the  na- 
tional heart,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be 
cherished  there.   '  '  *  The  people  do 
not  merely  love  it.    They  glory  in  it. 
And  yet  apologies  are  sometimes  made 
for  it.   By  whom?  By  the  soulless  dilet- 
tante.   Tlie  people  know  better.   »  •  • 
Why?  Because  this  music  has  a  voice  of 
its  own,  more  expressive  than  words; 
the  language  of  the  soul,  which  speaks 
forth  in  certain  nieiodies  which  iprni  an 
utteranco  of  unutterable  passion,  ihe 
name  was  perhaps  given  in  ridicule.  Jt 
was  accepted  with  pride.    The  air  is 
rasli,  reckless,  gay,  triumphant,  noisy, 
boisterous,  oareless,  heedless,  rampant, 
raging,   roaring,    rattle-brainish,  devil- 
may-care-ish,plague-take-the-hindmost- 
ish;  hut!  solemn,  stern,  hopeful,  reso- 
lute, fierce,  menacing,  strong,  cantanK- 
eroiis     (cantankerous    is    enUrely  an 

American  idea),  bold,  daring  

Words  fail." 


Some 


The  190th  meeting  of  the 
Three  Choirs  of  Gloucester, 
Music      Worcester    and  Hereford, 
Notes  will  begin  this  afternoon  at 
Glouce.-^ter.  There  will  be  a  festival  ser- 
mon preached  by  the  Dean  of  Glouces- 
ter and  a  music-al  service.    The  pro- 
grams of  the  festival  include  these  new 
w«>rks:     Saint-Saens's     oratorio  "The 
Promi.'!cJ  Land"  (Sept.  11),  a  motet  "Te 
Holy  Angels  Bright"  by  Villiers  Stan- 
ford for  unaccompanied  chorus  (Sept. 
11),  and  a  scene  by  Sibelius  for  soprano 
■     -tc,,   ;j     :   <.r.  '  ^-;-tr;jL   (Sept.  10). 


.»rr\  ••  "I   I  '.•u....-    \  .I'll  ;   "  lt>  •t"i'-»i 
-liui-Sai-ns    will   conduct    his  oratorio 
.uul  play  Moiarfa  piano  concerto  in  B 

For  the  performances  of  "Aida"  In 
the  UoiiiHii  Amphitheatre  at  Verona. 
Mine,  Ga>  and  Mr.  Zenatello,  were  an- 
nounced. The  Milan  correspondent  of 
th«  Dailv  Chronicle  wrote:  "There  are 
over  8«0"  performers  with  the  orchestra 
of  160  placers  from  the  Scala.  "Several 
thousand  pounds  has  been  expended  on 
the  Borgeous  mammoth  scenery  len- 
d«red  necessary  by  the  enormous  size 
ot  the  ampitheatrc.  The  eight  columns 
of  the  facade  ot  the  Theban  Temple  are 
nearly  6t>  feet  high  and  4  feet  m  diame- 
teiT  A  veritable  forest  of  palm  Iree-s 
has  been  imported  from  Nice,  and  BO 
horses  and  bulls  take  I'"'  ^  ,  *!'^^ 
uaxeant  The  subterranean  and  latoial 
H^fSs,  Which  were  u.sed  2000  years 
ago  by  Roman  gladiators  and  char- 
ioteers when  performing  in  the  arena 
have  been  transformed  into  up-to-date 
modern  dressing  rooms  for  the  artists. 
The  amphitheotre  seats  about  30,000 

Leoncavallo's   ne.v   operfi.     Are  \ou 
There?"  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  produced 
at   the   Prince   of   Walss's  Theatre  in 
London.    It  was  found  at  rehearsal  that 
more  time  was  needed.    Albert  de  Cou  -, 
vlU?  who  wrote  the  libretto,  describes 
the  piece  as  an  attempt  to  "P 
fashloned  musical  comedy  with  the  mod- 
^  revue.    "If  the  piece  really  takes  the 
fwcy  of  the  public,"  he  said,  "I  consider, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  it  wlU  create, 
a  new  form  of  entertainment     &'hould  H 
fall— and    that   is    an    eventuality  for 
which  everv  innovator  must  be  I'repared 
-i   wm  probably  fail  absolutely.  Still| 
there    Is    the    emphatic    hit    made  by 
•Hulto,  Ragtime!'  at  the  London  Hippo- 
drome to  justify  my  faith  In  the  Prince 
of  wales  venture.    We  have  been  old, 
that  the  'revue'  is  already  on  its  last, 
egs  in  this  country.    That  I  take  leave, 
to  doubt,  although  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  if  it  is  to  hold  its  place  on  the 
variety  stage  it  will  have  to  be  developed 
In    fresh   directions    and    improved  in 
many  ways.     In  'Are  You  There?'  my 
^irn   has   been   to   emulate   writers  of 
i  French  farce  ;  in  other  words,  to  obtain 
rapidity  of  action,  coupled  with  arresting  | 
IsUua  ions.    To  these  features  I  add  b,g 
'Ipectacular  effects  and  tuneful  mus.ca 
numbers.    Playgoers  want  a  SO°d  f^f' 

?or  their  n>°ney  "°^^-*d'^y^Lf"|l;"e  "  f 
giving  it  to  them  at  ths  Prince  ot 
Wales.  Whether  it  will  prove  exactly 
what  they  require  is,  obviously,  a  prob- 
lem which  only  time  can  solve. 

Mis-  Shirley  Kellogg  has  agreed  to 
pl^^y  the  principal  part  in  her  husband'sj 

^^{^tdorfs'-scZng  his  new  opera! 
"Nerto  "  The  libretto  by  Maurice  Lena 
is  based  on  one  of  Mistral's  poems. 

The  Morgenpost  of  Berlin  announces 
tha"  Oscar  von  Chellus  will  succeed 
Count  Huelsen  as  Intendant  of  the 
Koyal  theatres  In  that  city.  C^elra. 
born  In  1859,  served  in  the  Hussar^ 
of  the  Guard"  with  the  Emperor  H« 
has  written  two  operas,  "Haschisch 
and  ^-^he  Mad  Princess."     Both  have 

The  manuscript  of  a  piano  trio  bjJ 
ETA.  Hoffmann,  the  hero  of  Offen- 
bach's opera,  brought  $230  at  auctioij 
In  Berlin,  while  the  manuscript  of 
Weber's  first  piano  sonata  brought 
$775,  and  seven  minuets  of  Mozart 
written  when  he  was  13  yea",°l<J,-  .^f  *J 
The  New  Bach  Society  will  hold  a 
festival  at  Elsaenach,  Sept.  27  and  28 
and  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  poor 
organists  and  choir  conductors.  For 
three  years  money  has  been  given  to 
the  society  for  this  purpose. 

There  w-ill  be  a  historical  exposition! 
of  Italian  theatrical  art  for  the  Verdi, 
centenary  at  Parma.  There  will  be  thes^ 
sections:  Iconographie,  Bibliographic^ 
autographic,  history  of  the  stag© 
costume,  accessories  and  mechanical 
devices,  musical  Instruments,  his- 
tory of  the  lyric  and  dramatic 
theatre.  There  will  be  an  attempt  tO; 
reproduce  the  orchestra  of  Monteverde. 
and  there  will  be  performance.s  of  scenes: 
taken  from  the  most  remarkable  Italian 
operas  from  the  year  1500  to  the  present 
time,  ..  , 

The  first  performance  of  Charpentier  s; 
"Julien"  in  Germany  will  be  at  Leipsic. 

A  new  opera,  "The  Bell  Ringer  of, 
Notre  Dame,"  by  Franz  Schmidt,  will , 
be  produced  at  the  Vienna  Court  Opera 
House  in  November.  The  season  opened 
Aug.  18  with  "Lohengrin."  "The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West"  will  be  performed  for 
the  first  time  ii^Vienna  next  month.  The 
rehearsals  of  "Parsifal"  will  begin  this 
fall. 

A  new  orchestral  composition,  "The 
Nymphs:  Introduction  and  Rondo,"  by 
Hermann  Bischoff.  whose  first  symphony 
is  a  favorite  here  with  Dr.  Muck,  will  be 
produced  this  winter  at  Oldenburg,  where 
the  composer;  Ernst  Boehe,  Is  now  Court 
;  conductor. 

Excerpts  from  the  Music  Drama  The 
Birth  of  Arthur,"  by  Rutland  Bough- 
ton  -were  announced  for  performance 
at  'Bournemouth  the  27th  ult.  Mr. 
Boughton,  who  said  to  a  reporter,  "I 
loathe  realism."  began  to  write  the 
music  some  years  ago  for  a  new  ver- 
sion of  Malory  by  Reginald  Buckley. 
"Daticing  scenery"  will  be  a  feature  ot 
this  performance.  "His  work  is  pri- 
marily intended  for  the  open  air,  where, 
as  he  says,  one  gels  wonderful  Ideas  of 
distance,  processional  effects,  and  much 
else  that  is  inevitably  lost  in  the  en. 
closed  theatre,  and  wh^e  also  "ont 
does  without  the  abominatJofie  of  lime- 
light and  grease  paint,  and  *>  forth." 
But  in  open  air  repic?entationB  of  dru' 
niatic  and  operatic  arguinenW.  scener  > 
s  always  a  problem  foi-  J^^muML 


ton's  chorus  will  l¥>vc  lo  daiu-. ,  fi,.  i.artcd,  aii'l  i''  ^'"i^  .Vrought  the  house 
ihe  me.nb.-rs  of  It  will  be  clad  In         very  ';;:'/;'l'ay   and  he  had  to  ap- 

mcnfs  of  symbolical  shape  and  .oUm  down,   m  th  y  »  J^^^^^^^^ 
2 'd  will    perform    symbo  lcal__  inoye  Pear  before  ho  ^    t»i.  agah  ^ 


ments  ■  In  the  chorus  will  be  "the  mil 
slial  crit"  of  one  of  the  most  Infiuei, 
tlul      continental  newspapers." 
Boughton  is  wise  in  his  generation 

Gossip 
About 


All  "of  which  c.vactly  hears  out  what  1 
ic.  f;l{d"hi  «.is  clumn  a  week  or  two  ago-- 
Mi^  namely,  that  our  musl.'  ^ajl  "i^dien^e 
lire  simply  Umgli.g  to  /^^^  ^^'i, 

 .  I  songs  thev  have  known  and  loved  a  i 

JIlss  Marie  George  will  their  llvei,   and   that  ""^  "^j;""''^,'^^ 
,.eturn  to  London  in  tlij  — •r::i:::^^o^'e^W 
l«rce.  "Never  Say  Die, !        ^^i,.^^* methods  and  sense  of   e- | 
the  Stageto  bo  produced  at  tht  Bnemoiit  for  doing  them  something  luce 
Aoollo  Theatre  by  Charles  Hawtrey  nex  It^tlce.^^^^^^^  admirable 

quite  a  coincidence."  said  A.la.i  ^  tL^'l^^n^,  S« 
A>:e:w:r:t   the  0--U   -nie.re  PJ^ers  h^ 

.'that  I  should  be  playing  in  "The  Real  ^-^^f  ^o  Aug.  30,  with  "Nan,".  Miss 
Thing,'  the  Fren<-h  title  ol  -hl:.h  waV^'OJ^f^-'^^^^^f  took  the  part  of 
■Ua  Prise  de  B^':^-''^.:'-7^,„i?iU.^l',Uhe  heroine.         .     ,  _  


father,  Cornet  Heiir.y 


latner,  ........  ,  „  z„„ai  I  The  new  school  of  dramati.sts  beglir,8 

was  presihl  al  Ibg  m  ol  fielS-op.-Zood",  ^^^^ 


•he   little   town   in   Holland,   and  wa^ 
aflcrwar.is  wounded  at  Waterloo,  and 
he  became  a  general  before  lie  die.!. 
The  festival  week  ot  the  British  Km 


„ei.  enough,  writes  Mr  Boyle  I'^iirence 
n  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  but  the  fourt 

^!,'"?tyrfnrwriurr^r^;^^ 

o?-  ^nZ^:  Without  taking  the  troub  ej 


■  •    .   .     ■  1 1..  .  . ;  1  i  1,*  .  ■'/ill — 


at  the  Knightstone  Pavilion.  Wes.oii- 
super-Mare,  will  include  six  perform- 
ances of  "Tlio  Merchant  of  Venl'-e  (un- 
oer  the  direct-.')  of  Mr.  Acton  Bond) 
Played  by  members  of  tiie  society  f--oni 


cannot  be  hidden  by  cleverness  of  dec- 
oration   It  is  true  that,  in  the  highest; 
work,  action  should  spring 
acter    The  new  school  very  often  pro  1 
vldes    the    character,    but    no  action 


played  by  members  of  the  soc.et^y  i  o  james  Barrie  alone 

•all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and   n  a.^di-  ev^^ves  fro  ^^^^^^  his  fertility 


tioii  thero  will  be  two  special  lectnves 
by  Prof  Gollaiicit  and  Steplieii  Plulnps. 
as  well  as  receptions  and  debates  1  he 
railway  companies  arc  granting  reduced 
rates  to  ail  these  visiting  Weston,  and 


evolves  iiuiii  i.^.   -   

retains  his  artistic  youth,  his  fertility, 
his  inventiveness.  He  remains  to  us  the 
one  oasis  in  a  desert  of  played-out. 
cleverness  or  cleverness  that  is 
strangely  ephemeral.    There  are  many 


tho.se  visiting  Weston,  and l,™geo^p--^^^^^  • 
also  for  ihe  many  ^^eclal  eJccurscons  iii|  f^^'^^^.  ;^^y^_    why  will  not 

the  W^est  ot  England.    There  wiU  l>« ,  1.  A^.,:„f„ 
three  different  Shylocks  taking  part  in 


these  performances. 

S  W  Carroll,  the  author  of  the  new 
drama,' "The  Big  Game"  (New  Theatre, 
London,  Aug.  W).  says  that  the  idea  o. 
the  play  came  to  him  in  tins  way: 
"Like  most  people,  I  take  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet  and  T  could  not  help  wondering 
wll^her  Hamlet's  father  was  quite  such ;  its  temporary 
a  paragon  as  he  considered  him  to  be.  co^ique,  Aug. 


the  novelists  and  the  dramatists  col- 
laborate? 


A  "Yvonne,"  a  new  drama  iflj 

verse  and  in  tnree  acts,  by] 
French    p^^^j     terrier     and  Mis^ 
Play    Jeanne  Paul  Ferrler,  wa^ 
produced  by  the  Comedie  Francaise  In 
home    at    the  Opera 
19.     The   Paris  corre-- 
tell^j 


a  paragon  as  ne  coiisiuectu  un"  uomique,  ^i^e,- 

Was  there,  perhaps,  some  excuse   f<""|  j,po„df.nt  „f  the  Daily  Telegraph 
the  step-father?    Why  not.  I  thought,;  j.,^^  ^^y^.y  ^s  follows: 

write  a  modern  play,  and  endeavor  toi  ^^^^  ^.^j^^  ^  Breton  fisherman,  Ker-: 
work  out  that  idea?"  Mr.  Carroll,  who,  ,,ostin,  and  mother  of  Yvonne,  a  girl  of; 
is  also  a  manager,  does  not  see  why  an  succumbs  during  her  husband  s  ab- 
author  should  not  take  a  theatre  and  ^^^^^^  tj,^  logger  Bank  to  the  wiles 
produce  his  own  plays,  in  the  way  an  „f  ^  village  Don  Juan.  Yvonne  is  the 
actor  exploits  his  own  iiersonality.  ;  ^1,(1^  of  thjg  liaison.  Her  existence  Is 
George  II.  Sims's  new  drama  of  I^on-  j^nown  to  no  one  save  to  the  distant  rcl- 
don  life,  "The  Ever  Open  Door,"  was;  g^tiygg  to  whose  charge  she  has  been 
announced  tor  production  at  the  Aid-  given.  Then  Rose  falls  ill,  and  at  the 
wych  Theatre  last  night.  Tlie  play  deals^  gg^,„g  ^(,,1^  Yvonne's  nurse  having  died 
with  life  in  the  slums  of  Westminster  suddenly,  the  baby  is  brought  back  to 
and  the  work  of  the  rescue  missions  j,^,.  yj^e  is  driven  to  confess  her  sin. 
aihong  the  poor.  Mr.  Sims  is  sure  thatl  yvonne,  her  daughter,  and  the  two 
this  play  is  "the  best  example  of  tlie|  ,„,omen  take  coun.sel  together  as  to  what 


luis  yia:^    i»     .-lie  "v..^^   '  - 

styl4lot  drama  which  has  made  Inni  so 
justly  famous  with  all  classes  of  the 
I^ublic."  The  incidental  music  has  been 
corhposed  by  Herman  Finck. 

The  vicar  o£  Brixton,  tlie  Rev.  A.  J. 
Waldron,  has  written  a  one-act  problem 
play  for  a  London  music  hall.  "The 


must  be  done,  for  the  i-eturn  of  the  lish- 
Ing  fleet  is  announced.  Kerliostin  and 
Yaii,  who  is  betrothed  to  Yvonne,  enter 
the  house  just  us  Rose  draws  her  last' 
breath,  and  find  the  child  tliere.  Yvonne 
takes  on  herself  her  niotlier's  guilt, 
faces  her  father's  terrible  anger,  and 


play  for  a  London  music  nan.      -       laces  nee  iamci  o  - 
circumstances  are  more  suptle  than  in|  gives  her  lover  back  his  ring.  But  Y an  s 
-™.  T..3_i  ,      1,.^  ».ofoiTin?,  i.^..A  ...dirou  iiiTii  j'lti ii'vnvant.    He  sees 


love  makes  him  <>lalrvoyajjt.    He  sees 
that  Yvonne  is  not  guilty,  but  Is  shel- 
rtist  nas  recently  given  a.-   tering  another.    He  even  divines  the  ex- 
and  it  sets  forth  that  love  act  truth-tliat  it  is  her  dead  mother 
■  whom  she  shield 5.    He  promises  tluit 

he  will  keep  silence  and  marry  her,  de- 
spite all  that  neighbors  may  say.  He 
will  even  brave  pubUc  opinion  to  tlie 


'The  Fallen  Idol.'  "  he  said,  reterrin 
to  Hon.  John  Collier's  academy  picture 
of  which  the  artist  has  recently  given  an 
explanation,  "and  it  sets  forth  that  love 
is  absolute  trust  between  man  and 
woman.  I  have  attempted  to  do  some- 
thing more  serious  than  has  yet  been 

seen  in  the  music   halls,   which,   with   win  ev^ji  t^.^^.c  j.^.,...-  „r...._..  -- 
their  vast  audiences,  offer  a  unique  op- j  extent  of  adopting  Yvonne.  When  Kei 
portunity  for  teaching  a  lesson.    It  is  hostin  learns  of  Yan's  resolve  to  marr 
something  different,  however,  from  the !  his  daughter 


the  terrible  old  man.  true 


something  ditterent.  nowever.  irum  1..^ .  ma  v^.  •        -  ^ 

ordinary  morality  play."   The  incidents  to  his  cruel  conception  0/ 
occurred  within  the  experience  of  Mr.   his  child  and  her  lover,  and  drives  th.n 
Waldron    and  the  scene  is  laid  in  a   from  his  house.    The  /'"rtain  falls  on 
clergymaln's    study.     There    are    four!  the  old  man  alone  on  his  knees  by  tin 
char™s-a  clergyman,  a  woman  and  ^  bed  of  the  "^^f  -?%-'-f,/Sit,t^ 
two  men.    "This  is  my  fir.st  appearance    he  will  never  know.    M.  Paul  Moment 


as  a  playwright,"  said  Mr.  Waldron, 
"and  I  wrote  the  play,  which  is  entitled 
'Should  the  Woman  Tell?'  in  two  days," 
The  Dally  Chronicle  thus  comments 
on  the  vicar's  play.  "The  vicar  of  Brix- 
tonr  secure  in  the  precedent  of  the  Rev. 
George  Birmingham  and  other  clerical 
playwrights,  can  announce  that  he  has 


was  a  stern  and  rugged  KerhosUn,  and 
Mme.  Lara  an  appealing  Yvonne. 


Mr.  Zach  ^r.  Mas  Zach,  con- 

ductor of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra, 

St.  Louis   has  mad-e  up  his  pro- 

piaywrignts    can  aiiuuuiic*-  likil  ho  .,tv.5|    n-'Vi*.  nr. 

written  a  music  hall  sketch  without  fear;  grams  for  the  coming  season.    The  or 


.with  thestag^  in'^^^^^  Kachm^iiinofT.  sjmph^ny  No.  2:  Usrt. ; 

as  even  less  toieiam.    yy   f;S-**i„    „f  M.,r>«"-  Wimskv-Kor- 


of  rebuke  from  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities. Clerical  dramatists  of  an  earlier 
age,  however,  could  rely  upon  no  such 
imrnunity  from  criticism.  When  the  Rev., 
John  Brown,  canon  of  Carhsle,  ventured 
to  publish  two  tragedies  in  1754,  War^ 
burton  and  many  other  prominent  clericg 
lamented  that  'a  clergyman  shouU  com-: 
promise  his  dignity  by  n"'lij.''f,^^^^'^;'  ; 
nectlon  with  tlie  stage   In  bcotland  the 

kh-k  was  even  less  toU.   ,1 

Rev.  lohn  Home  produced  his  'Dougl^s^^  ' 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  hi«  liv">*- 
apd  the  General  Assembly  suspended  «n^ 
otlier   minister   for  going   to   see  tMe; 

"There  is  no  truth  In  the  report  thai! 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Graham  Moffat  aiKi  also 
Miss  Kate  Moffat  C'Buiity  )  aie  to 
play   m    London    in    Pmero  s  sweet 

"^The"  Fall  Mall  Gazettejs  '•^'Sa"..na 
went    to    the    Tivoli      "A    sentlei  an 

named  G.  Klcano,  ^K^^**,.  "  broken 
imoressions,'  affected  at  first  a  broken 
Ssh  ^id,  as  his  first  impress^on 
nuinort  d  to  be  one  of  Signor  taiuso 
singing   La  Donna  Mobile,'  the  foreign 


chestra  will  play  for  the  first  time  in| 
St.  Louis  these  pieces:  Bantock's  Pro- 
cession   and   Jaga-Naut;    Clapp's  "In 
Summer"    (MS).    Guy-Ropartz's    Sym-  . 
phony  No.  4,   which  is  now  printing;  \ 
Sibilius    En    Saga;   Ravel,    "Ma  Mere! 
L'oye";     Strobe.     "Loreley":  Enesco, 
Suite  op.  9,  Wallace,  "Villon*';  Debussy, 
"La  Mer";  Glazounoff,  "The  Kremlin'  ;  •] 


Battle  of  the  Huns":  Himsky-Kor- 
saHoff.  "Antar."  Some  of  thege  compo- ; 
sitlons  have  not  been  heard  in  Boston. 

The  programs  will  alstj  Include  more 
familiar  works  by  these  composers:^ 
Beethoven,  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5,  7  and 
overtures  to  "Corlolanus" ;  Brahms,  j 
Symphony  No.  2  and  "Academic"  over-| 
ture;  Haydn,  "Military"  Symphony;! 
Berlioz.  "Romeo  and  Juliet":  Frank, 
Symphony;  Tschalkowsky,  "Pathetic  1 
and  "Manfred"  symphonies  and  Italian 
Caprice.  One  program  will  be  devoted 
to  W'agner. 

The  soloists  will  be  as  follows:  Yvonne 
de  Treville,  Bachhaus,  Egenieff.  irma 
Seydel,  Herma  Menth,  Bauer,  Thibaud, 


Lin^rinf-  T-M.  Donna  Mobile,'  tne  loic'sy  geyael,  Herma  ivienui,  x.auci,  ^...^^ — 
accent  seemed  harmonious  enough.  His  pautr,  Krelsler,  Ottilio  Melzger  Ysaj-e 
acieiii  seeiuco  i.o,.       black-moustached '  »t„*o.,<>T,o>,=i-  Van  T?ndert.  Flescl 


n!:iri^r.ug^ste;i  t..e  ™- 

'•without  singing,'  of  the  ^apo  ,eon 

...iH  i-ilked  of  "tlie  cruall  fate  wnicn 
had  driven  him  and  his  Josephine  apart 
and  oJ  The  'carassas'  he  could  enjoy  no 
n  ore  Once  more  the  eye  was  con- 
vh,  ed  a  good  deal  more  than  the  car. 


Mme.'Matezenauer.  Van  Endert,  Flesch, 

Mr.  Zach  may  well  take  pride  in  fb6 
fact  that  through  his  efforts  and 
achievements  as  conductor,  the  au- 
diences In  St.  Louis  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate programs  of  a  high  order,  audi 
to  be  curious  concerning  music  of  thol 
ultra-modern  school. 


t: 

Indefatigable  ' 

°         success   iH  tbe  pjao- 

Mr.  Shaw  ductlon  of  Mr.  »«•• 
hard  Sliaw'8  "Androcles  and  tho  Lion." 
The  Dally  Naws  Informs  us  that  Mr. 
Shaw  for  months  studied  lions  in  all 
their  nv>ods  at  the  Zoo  and  wrote  the 
part  for  Mr.  Sill  ward,  for  seven  ^eare 
the  dog-nurse  Nana  an  "Peter  Pan." 
"By  diligent  practice  he  has  learned  tc 
roar  and  rage  to  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  ilr.  Shaw.  For  weeks  past  Mr. 
Sillward  has  been  practising  his  P3rt  on  a 
city  roof  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  a 
retiring  lion  to  complete  Us  education 
for  the  stage."  A  reporter  vlsltins  hlih 
was  disappointed  because  the  tail  was 
the  only  part  of  the  animal  that  he 
was  allowed  to  see;  all  the  other  parts 
were  either  dead  secrets  or  at  the  cos- 
tumier's in  the  malting.  "1  have  been 
on  all-fours  for  tlje  last  six  weeka,"  Mr. 
Sillward  explained,  wagging  the  lion's 
tail  and  righting  himself. 

Mr.  Sillward  for  Iti  years  has  been  on 
the  stage  and  had  no  speaking  part,  but 
he  has  made  noises  like  llone,  dogs,  cats, 
monkeys,  donJceys  and  wolves. 

Mr.  Shaw's  play  on  phonetics  will  be 
performed  the  first  time  not  In  England 
but  in  Germany  (says  the  Manchester 
Guardian  I>ondon  correspondent).  The 
till-  of  ihc  play  Is  "Pygmalion,"  and  It 
1."  in  :    <■  i-cts. 

I'ygiiViJion"  has  absolutely  no  sex  in- 
ifK.M.  and  It  is  literally  a  play  on 
I'hoiietlcs.  The  first  act  opens  in  the 
Iioich  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Covent  Gar- 
'jeu.  at  midnight  on  a  wet  evening  after 
;i  fancy  dress  ball,  and  as  each  person 
comes  to  the  porch  to  take  shelter  a 
voice  In  the  darkness,  on  hearing  the 
person  speak,  announces  the  facts  of 
that  person's  career. 

The  voice  belongs  to  a  student  of 
phonetics,  who  probably  bears  somt  re- 
semblance to  Mr.  Henry  Sweet,  to  whose 
book  "Klementarbuch  des  Gespraechenen 
Enslfsch,"  Mr.  Shaw  makes  a  flattering 
rii.fnoe  in  the  notes  to  "Captain 
Bi  «.~sbound'3  Conversion." 

The  heroine  of  the  piece  Is  a  flower- 
girl  who  la  anxious  to  acquire  the  accent 
of  a  lady.  More  than  that  I  cannot  say 
about  the  piece,  but  I  have  said  enough 
to  Indicate  that  It  Is  something  of  a' 
novelty,  and  little  enough  to  Indicate- 
how  five  acts  can  possibly  be  made  out  ■ 
of  this  theme. 


ihr  fct-iidcraau  liked  tlie  .show." 
The  Chronicle  man  suggested  that.^b« 

  show  sliould  be  taiien  Into  country  places 

used  after  the  proper  nan^p,  as  df  It  w«re  ^""^  villages  where  there  are  no  raotore 
spelt  'Saxm.'  "  palaces,  but  the  old  fellow  laughed  Mt- 

terly. 


1       I  Uy  |.r..- 

ni'iiiiM:  t.;r  liononin  ailix  ■San,'  a  con- 
traction of  'Sanna'  (literalljy'Lord,'  but 
real;y  equivalent  to  our  'Mr.')  alway; 


The 
Modem 


"The  Typhoon" 
and  the 
Japanese 


Mr.  Arthur  Dlosy, 
who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  man- 
ners and  customs 
and  thoughts  of  the 
Far  East,  discussed  the  play  "The  Ty- 
phoon," which  is  sflll  running:  "A  grand 
play,  grandly  acted.  This  Is  not  only  ray 
opinion,  but  tliat  of  the  numerous 
Japanese  who  have  seen  it,  and  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject. 
I  have  seen  the  play  several  times,  and 
urn  more  and  more  Impressed  with  Its 
value  a.s  a  representation  of  the  Japan- 
ese national  spirit.  Mr.  Laurence  Irv- 
liit'-;  i  rii.i'isoiiation    of   the   hero,  Dr. 

is  marvellous;   he  has,  a.s 
I  say.  'got  into  tiie  skin  of 

till  a  I.I  tor'  By  one  of  those  delicate 
touches  in  which  his  acting  abounds, 
we  get  an  inkling  of  the  secret  service 
on  which  he  is  engaged.  When  the 
riiii.iin  rises  on  the  Kciond  act.  he  is 
diMuvereU  copying  some  plan  or  draw- 
ing, possibly  of  some  foreign  fortilica- 
tion." 

While  lavishing  praise  on  the  drama 
and  on  its  interpretation  and  staging, 
Mr.  DIOHy  pointed  out  that  there  were 
two  or  fhrpe  blemishes  that  prevent  It 
:  I  om  being  absolutely  true  to  life.  The 
rhief  of  these,  a  vt-ry  Iniport.nit  one.  did 
uo(  exist  ill  the  original  plaj'.  wrltleii 
in  tli<;  Miig.var  tongue  by  the  Ilungarlar 
uiitlior.  Melchior  I.,ongypl.  who  did  no4 
cBiiM}  lii.s  hero  to  comnill  suicide  ar 
exi)latlon  of  his  crime,  but  allowed  hlrr 
to  llvp  on  to  bear  his  burden  of  remorse 
"Thn  fai  t  is,"  said  Mr.  Diosy,  "tWift' 
it  Js  \  ery  improbable  that  any  Japanesi 
would  commit  'Seppuku,'   the  horrlbli 
form   of  self-destruction   better  knowi 
til  iTuiopoans  by  its  colloquial  name  o 
Kiri"    (cutting   the   abdomen)  tt 
1  •  his  killing  of  such  a  woman  ai 
'  .    Nor  would  he  kill  himself  tt 
for  his  being  the  cause  of  hi! 
■  nt  friend  undergoing  seven  years 
■jorvltudp,  aa  he  would  be  perfectl.\ 
to  perform  a  «lniilar  act  of  self- 
'•e  if  his  duty  to  Japan  seeme<i 
ill  for  It.    Tbe  backbone  of  th> 
s  llic  instant  and  vliceiful  rcudi- 
lu  sacrilk;©  cvrry  pcrsonaj  interest 
iijr  liic  sake  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

"It    has    been    objected    to    by  some 
Japanese  that  no  man  of  their  race  in 
(Jcerajno'.'t  position  would  have  surren- 
ed  so  completely  to  tlw  charms  of  a 
ParLtlan  wanton'  as  lie  appears  to  hare 
e  until  ret  ailed  to  duty  I'y  tlie  Juiiati- 
»tatcsiiiaii,  Baron  Vosliikawa. 
'3'he  answer  to  this  oblfction  is  to  be 
'olind  in  the  fait  that  now  aud  again, 
ItliouKh     seldom,    Japanese  students 
;ln'oad  have  .^iuci-unibed  to  the  faadna- 
of  lOurcpean  and  Anierit«,n  woftten, 
frail  as  they  wei-e  fair. 
'A  Jnrrlng  note  is  struirk  by  tlio  f re- . 
lent  referencps  to  "riin  Mikado.'  This 
rm,    meHiilng.    Iltcrallv,   *Th''  ' 
tc  <  liko  tho  Turkl.sh  'Siiibllmr 
not  nsi  il  by  the  •JupaneHe  in 

i  iicy   refer  to   their  'llfav<.4i. 
Sovereign'    hx   ttje  "i'eano' 
oi  l  or  •H<>lk;r  (  His  Mni«-M  \ 
tonn,  'Mikiiilo'  l.n.  i 
i  <l  in  the  pln>  lirn-aii 
I' I  mlliiu-  1'  •  1  :iirfM'i'  '  I 


Dr.  Max  Nordaii  has 

an  article,  in  the  Paris 
Bevue  on  the  evolution 
Conductor  of  the  orchestra  com- 
ductor,  says  the  Daily  News  and  Xieafler 
correspondent.  Formerly,  says  thf 
writer,  the  conductor  was  a  modest  man 
who  took  infinite  pains  with  the  rehear- 
sals and  effaced  himself  on  the  great 
day  of  the  public  concert. 

Nowadays  he  is  a  herb.  You  only  see 
hlra;  the  orchestra  is  merely  a  pedestal 
for  him.  In  the  French  army  of  formeir 
days  there  was 


"That  'ud  fbe  starvation,  that  wouW!" 
he  said.  "Nobody  in  these  villages  seem* 
to  "ave  no  money  nowadays.  They  lool 
at  the  show  awright,  an'  that's  a  cot*' 
£ort  in  a  way,  but  they  don't  give  you 
a  ha'penny.  Ain't  got  It  to  .give.  I 
dunno!  Seems  to  me  there'll  'ave  to  be 
a  change  of  some  sort,  or  else  the  pro- 
fession '11  bust  up  altogether.  That'* 
wot'll  'appen.  These  'ere  sinemers  Ss 
awright,  but  they're  noo.  That's  wot 
they  are.  Noo!  An'  noo  things  don't 
last,  least  they  didden  ought  to  last, 
not  when  there's  old  things  like  Punch 
an'  Judy!" 
He  picked  up  his  theatre,  and  shouted 
Kimmon."  to  the  wretched  Toby,  and 


personage  who  coald  , 
be  compared  with  him— the  drum-major.  '  °^sa.n  to  jmove  slowly  on. 
He  has  the  same  prestige  witliout  the  '  wot,"  he  shouted  to  me 

aid  of  the  drum-major's  stature,  lace  ^'^  shoulder,    "they'll    'be  sorry 

and  stick.  He  must  be  a  nnislied  actor,  '"'hen  they've  bust  up  the  profession  al- 
There  was  Gustav  Maile,  the  most  together,  an'  there  ain't  no  more  Punch 
astounding  artist  in  dumb  show.  AB  the  ^h*.  Ju/iy-    That's  wot  they'll  be. 
muscles  of  his  clean-shaven  face  were 


contracted  into  the  furious  mask  of  a 
samurai  when  he  let  loose  the  l»erolc 
sonorities,  and  relaxed  into  ecstasy  dur- 
ing the  pianissimo. 

Arthur  Nikisch  also  "reflects"  trag- 
edies and  idylls,  but  grace  suits  blm 
best.   In  the  Pastoral  Symphony  (Beet- 


Judy. 

fat  lot  of  good  their  sinemers 
to  them  then!" 

STRANGE  SYMPATHY, 


An' 
II  be 


One  of  the  most  curious  features  o' 
the  Thaw  case  is  the  sympathy  for 
tlie  acknowledged  murderer  and  co- 


hoven)  he  is  the  rococo  shepherd,  tloft-  lossal  egoist  entertained  by  many 
lL"f  Yil^*1t.°"i!.""^*^^^  Ms  well-bred,     intelligent     and  gentle- 


i*ft  hand  th« 
shepherdess. 


*a!lr  neck  of  a,  pratty 


Napoleon's 
Oreat- 
Grandson 


Juan  Bonaparte,  an 
actor,  who  claims  di- 
rect descent  from  the 
great  Naj;>oleon,  and 
who  is  engaged  in  the  well-jfcnown  play,  days  ago 
"A   Royal   Divorce,"   attended   at  the 


Any  one  that  has  done  a 
a  violent  deed  appeals  to 
^certain  women,  who  thus  siiow  their 
and  assets  nco.  The  debtor  was  bom  to  admiration  for  "strength."  But  women 
Holland,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Ber-  of  a  sane  and  normal  mind  are  he.irrt 


nard  Bonaparte,  otherwise  Scheuer, 
grandson  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Replying  to  the  official  receiver,  the 
debtor  stated  that  he  had  used  the 
name  Bonaparte  for  professional  pur- 
poses since  he  came  to  England  five 
years  ago.  As  he  was  at  present  re- 
ceiving only  a  small  salary  he  had  In- 
curred llahnitirs  throngh  helng  pressed 


exclaiming:  "Poor  Tliaw!"  or  "I  hope 
he  will  get  away."  They  have  nq. 
pleasant  word  for  the  woman  In  th.} 
case.  They  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  architect.    "Poor  Thaw!" 

Is  this  a  case  of  compassion  for 
the    'under  dog"?    But    women  are 


d  as  tie  was  thraatened  supposed  to  worship  success-.  Duca 


aent  summons  he  had 


bv  ere 
with 
fllet}  1 

He  had  Kiised  money  on  a  bill  of  sale 
In  June,  lf»12.  the  contents  excluding  a 
few  family  oil  paintings  and  faelrlooma 
The  examination  was  adjoorned.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Ant.  21. 
[    Who.    pray,    was   the   great  grand- 


tlie  melodramatic  escape  from  the 
asylum  excite  their  Imagination?  D:> 
they  themselves  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity for  volcii:g  their  revolt  again n 
the  conventionalities?  In  a  foolish, 
boasting,  lawless  epon^Ulirift  they  See 


iiiothcr  of  this  actor?  Last  sprln*  a  hero,  one  persecuted,  a  man  houn.led 
Uheii'  was  a  discu.nsion  in  San  Francisc©  u-,  i„    .  mi. 

whether  a  son  of  Kapoleon.  a  jew^lw  ''^  ^^^^^  ^ive  no  reason 

born  on  St.  lieleaa.  whose  mother  was  ^"'^    their    sympathy,    their  maudlin 
an  KngUahwoiiian  named  Gordon,  was  sentiment,  except  tlii.=i-  "He  has  been' 
in  the  old  cemetery  of  that  city,  punished    enough."  If 
a  story  told  m  recent  volumes  si" 


I'UJ-jClJ 

TIktc 


is 


cap- 


only  be 


persuaded 
hori'! 


that 


they 

Thaw 


could  ■ 

is    ,T il 


<oii(i>rning   Napolr.on   that  he, 

live,  had  a  son  by  a  beautiful  Kngllsh  intern.«itlonaI 
woinnii  who  took  in  waslilng;  tliat  this 
i  liild,  born  on  .St.  Helena,  came  to 
l  iiilpd  .States  and  grew  to  be  a  ne 

liapt-r  man  iu  a  I'ojinecticut  town,  Wa-  The  ghost-breaker  In  the  melodrama 
tcrhury  or  Meriden.  now  playing  In  Boston  had  little  faith 

apparitions  and  great  contidence  In 
revolver.     The  dramatists   and  Mr. 
dc.    from   the    Dally  -^^'arner  may  be  pleased  to  know  that 
Chronicle,  sJiould  i»-  solemn  exorcism  Is  still  practised  in  Eng- 
tere.st  Mavor  FItzgei-  gliost  had  annoyed  the  nmatesof 

As fordsby   Rectorj',   Leicestersiilre.  for 
iid  others  now  purporting  to  amusa  ^^.^^  39  j.^ars.   A  few  days  ago  the  Rev, 

the  rector,  put  on  a 
cassock  and  a  surplice,  went  in  to  the 


Tlie  following  arti- 


In 


Decline  and 
FaJl  of 
Mr.  Punch 

hIJ  i, 

and  Instruct  ingenuous  youth  by  public,  F.  A.  Gage  Hall, 
performanoeE  of  Fundi  and  Judy. 

.\  tow  days  ago  Mr.  Kendal,  the  wcll- 
Unowii  husband  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  the 
ai  tross.  complained  bitterly  of  the  dl»- 
turbance  <-reated  before  his  door  by 
the  proprietor  of  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show,  and  a  few  day.s  ago,  -nTites  a 
"Daily  ChronicJc"  representative,  when 
I  met  a  sad-eyed  looking  man  pushing 
the  shaky  framework  of  his  Iheatr* 
along  the  road.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought   of  the  Incident.   He   put  th* 


haunted  section  of  the  house  and  coin- 
manrled  the  ghost  or  ghosts  to  depart 
■in  the  name  of  tho  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  rector  now 
believes  that  the  exorcism  was  success- 
ful. The  rectory  Is  an  old  and  rambl- 
In.i;  biiilrilng,  which  has  been  the  dwell- 
ing-i)Iace  of  well  known  persons,  and 
llie  scene  of  horrid  deeds. 
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1  mornmg,  and  in  a 
room  above-,  in  broad  daylight,  a  rock- 
ing chair  will  rock,  although  there  I3  tio 
draught  0/  air  lind  no  one  ever  ventures 
to  sit  In  this  chair.  Only  a  few  weeks 
pgo  a  girl,  practical,  a  Socialist  and  an 
^rdent  advocate  of  woman's  rights,  as- 
sured us  that  In  a  historic  house  at 
Hadley  she  had  heard  more  than  once 
some  one  singing  old  songs  although 
she  was  alone.  The  voice  was  that  of 
a  woman  and  it  was  sweet  and  melan- 
choly. 


women.  There  are  always  female-j 
who  send  flowers  to  murderers  in 
prison,  especially  if  the  murder  w-as 
peculiarly  atrocious  and  the  inurderod 
one  of  their  sex.  Nor  is  It  surprising 
that  "a  handsome  brunette"  some 
in  a  Canadian  courtroom 
expressed  loudly  her  desire  to  kiss 
"Wandsworth  bankruptcy  court  today  Mr.  Thaw. 
Xcr  public  examination.  Jaring  or 

His  affairs  showed  liabilities  of  £147, 


Occasions  for  Profanity. 

"E.  F.  S."  of  the  Westminster  Gazette 
has  been  considering  tho  ethics  of  stage 
"damns."  Why  is  It  that  In  Boston,  as 
elsewhere,  many  persons  who  are  con- 
ventionally smug  In  their  walk  and  con- 
versation laugh  uproariously  when  a 
|Comedian  says  "damn"  or  the  word  that 
should  never  be  mentioned  to  ears  po- 
lllte?  It  has  been  said  that  the  best  men 
Iswear  horribly  on  one  occasion.  "When 
we  play  golf,  anatomy,  genealogy,  the- 
ology  are  all  brought  into  the  swearinf 
that  comes  of  a  little  failure,  with  a  lit 
tie  ball."  The  case  of  tlie  Scottish  min 
Ister  is  cited.  "  'It's  nae  guid,'  he  sai( 
sadly,  pausing  after  t*o  or  three  unsuc 
ecssful  strokes,  'I'll  ha'e  to  gi'e  it  up. 
'^^.f^'-"  a^s'^ed  his  senior  deacon  'Th< 
gou?  -Nae,  nae,  the  meenistry.' "  It'i 
an  old  story,  but  it  will  serve. 

It  Is  also  said  by  a  Londoner  com- 
inentmg  on  "E.  F.  S.'s"  article  that  nc 
one  swears  at  billiards,  a  g^me  that  is 
as  irritating  to  the  novice  as  golf  "1 
have  never  heard  In  a'  billiard  room  any- 
thing like  the  furious  outbreaks  of  th« 
golf  course.  When  a  man  misses  hit 
stroke  he  will  not  swear-lio  says  only, 
Ah,  too  hue'  or  'Not  legs  enough  '  \ 
man  who  swore  like  a  golfer  in  a  billl- 
ftrd  room  would  be  evicted  immediate- 
ly. 

Is  this  true?  Some  years  ago  s 
member  of  a  club  in  this  city  was  play- 
ing billiards.  Missing  shots,  he  swore 
like  a  trooper.  This  man  In  earllei 
years  had  been  a  clergyman;  his  pro- 
fanltyk-was  so  forced,  violent  and  In  a 
way  amateurish  that  It  shocked  the 
other  members  in  the  room,  and  one  of 
them  adfriinistered  a  cutting  rebuke. 
For  this  profanity,  ind  for  clipping 
periodicals  and  bullying  the  waiters,  he 
,  was  summqjKd  before  the  House  com- 
mittee and  reprimanded.  Not  long  after, 
wards  he  resigned,  his  membership. 

'  Pious  Ualians. 

If  Francis  Gallon  Is  to  be  trusted, 
Cardinal  Newman  once  maintained  in  a 
lecture  "that  the  profane  and  blasphe- 
mous oaths  habitually 'Used  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  proved  that  the  objects  of 
devotion  were  alway.,  present  to  their 

,  minds  In  whatever  aspect,  and  that  the 
state  of  mind  of  an  Italian  was  far 

[preferable  to  the  apathy  and  Indiffer- 
ence of  the  lower  orders  in  England." 
But  for  picturesque  and  imaginative 
profanity,  commend  us  to  the  Orientals 
and  also  to  the  Spaniards.  Burton  gives 
some  fine  examples  of  Oriental  swear- 
ing. As  lor  Spanish  profanity,  .see 
F'ord's  "Gatherings  from  Spain"  and 
Brantome's  lUtle  treatise,  "Sermens  et 
Juremcns  Espulgnols." 


Assorted  Ghosts. 

This  ghost  of  Asfordsby  was  not  a 
headless  lady,  not  a  blood-stained  and 
groaning  spectre.  It  did  not  move  to 
the  clanking  of  chains.  Tbe  habit  of 
the  spook  was  to  pull  off  blankets  and 
sheets  from  tha  beds  of  sleepers  In  the 
'ATdly  any  of  \is  left  on  middle  of  the  night.  Thus  tho  Rev.  C. 
,  au'  them  that  Is  don't  h.  Strudwick,  Vicar  of  "O'hetstone,  re- 


of  his 
I  asked  him 
of  the  incident.  He 
theatre  down,  and  shouted  "Kimmere!" 
to  dog  Toby,  who  looked  as  it  a  square 
me.al  would  not  be  disdained,  and  then 
said  de.^i'ondently: 

•  I  durii-o:  It's  only  wot  you  irright  ex- 
peel.  Tile  profession's  goin"  dowu  some- 
think  'orribie! 
tlie  road  now 

'ardly  get  a  livln'."  cently  slept  in  one  of  the  haunted  rooms. 

He  drew  the  theatie  close  to  the  He  was  awakened  by  a  tugging  at  the 
hedge  when  ho  had  setUed  in  a  large  c»r  bedclothes.  In  spite  of  his  resistance, 
and  when  he  had  settled  it  a  large  car  he  was  left  uncovered.  The  vicar  lighted 
went  swiftly  by.  sounding  its  hooter,  a  candle  and  saw  a  heap  of  disordered 
"They're  killln'  the  profession,"  he  bedclothes  on  the  floor.  "There  was 
said,  pointing  to  the  disappearing  car.  nothing  else  to  Indicate  that  anything 
"Simply  fcoockin'  it  all  to  bit.*.  An' then  unusual  had  occurred.  I  searched  the 
tlu.*e  'ere  sinemers,  they  don't  do  no  room  thoroughly  and  all  was  In  order, 
(jooii  to  the  profession,  you  know.  Ma-ke  xhs  door  was  locked  on  the  Inside  and 
the  kids  too  Itnowln'  an'  'ard  to  satis-  no  one  could  have  entered.  But  when 
iy'"  tha  same  thing  happened  the  very  ne.\t 

The  motorcars,  it  appeared,  drew  the,ni,^i,t,  i  was  glad  to  change  my  room." 
rich  away  from  the  theatre,  and  the  How  different  the  conduct  of  the  old 
picture  palaces  draw  the  poor  away  from  family  ghost  at  Ionia,  a  plantation  be- 
tlie  Punch  and  Judy  show.  longing  to   the  Rives's   In   the  Green 

"Don't  'ardly  make  my  keep  out  of  Spring  region,  Louisa  county,  Va.  The 
Ibis  bu.siness  now,'"  he  continued.   "They  guest  goes  to  sleep.    He  Is  awakened. 
.  on't  stop  to  look  at  the  performanoe.  An  old  lady  with  a  sweet  face  stands 
lion  t  8e«'m  lntere.sted  in  Punch  no  more,  with  a  lighted  candle  by  the  bedside, 
.^oni.  ow!    I  dunno  I    Socnia  to  me  every- puts  the  candle  down,  then  tucks  the 
lil  t       iipspt  nowadays,  wot  wltrt  motor,  bedclothes  tenderly  around  the  neck  of 
vs.    I  was  up  at  'Amp-  the   guest,    talses   up   the   candle  and 
other  flay.     Now,  that  g^Iides  through  the  shut  door  or  a  wall, 
-^t-rate  nitrli.  that  used  Not  far  from  Ionia  is  a  house  in  whic'- 
he  fthe  ghose  of^n  old  negro  family  ser' 
ch  Iruba  ^lia^^^;_of _the  hall  and 


I  Hands  Across  the  Sea. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  Apropos  of  the  Inquiry  in  this  mom- 
ling's  Herald  as  to  the  meaning  of  "ana- 
phylaxis"  a  note  appearing  In  Notes  and 
Queries  (London),  for  the  I'd  August, 
and  giving  the  same  definition  as  you 
,dld,  namely  Insomnia,  was  replied  to  In 
I  the  number  for  the  23d  August,  as  fol- 
io w.s: 

"The  term  'anaphylaxis'  scarcely  de- 
Inotes  Insomnia.  The  word  was  coined 
by  RIchet  In  1902,  and  means  a  sensl- 
jtlveness  of  the  system  to  receive  certain 
poisons.  In  contradistinction  to  'pro- 
iphylaxis.'  The  one  word  means  a  prone- 
.ness  to.  the  other  a  protective  against, 
certain  morbid  Influences." 

FRANCIS  A.  POSTER. 

Edgartown,  Sept.  1. 

■  rt  Is  a  curious  fact  that  two  corrc.s- 
'pondents  separated  by  tlie  Atlantic 
jabout  the  same  time  make  the  same 
'mistake  with  regard  to  a  word  that  is 

■  seldom  used  outside  the  medical  pro- 
fession, Ed. 

Those  who  have  been  disquieted  be- 
cause Mr.  Page,  ambassador  In  London, 
might  not  live  In  a  manner  becoming 
his  rank,  may  now  breathe  freely.  Among 
the  residents  of  the  51  houses  of  Qrosve- 
nor  square  mentioned  in  the  directory 
are  three  jukes,  one  marquis,  two  earls 
(probably  belted),  seven  barons,  three 
baronets,  four  members  of  Parliament, 
one  Lord,  and  five  ladies  of  title. 


Serious  Questions. 

Two  questions  that  may  have  per- 
plexed others  came  to  us  again  as  we 
looked  over  a  volume  of  old  songs. 

1.  Did  the  young  man  who  smoked  his 
last  cigar  on  the  quarter  deck  off  the 
blue  Canary  isles  one  glorious  summer 
day  descend  to  a  pipe  the  next  morning, 
or  did  some  obliging  sailor  share  his 
plug  with  him? 

2.  There  Is  a  song  that  was  once  sung 
with  great  expression,  and  the  refrain 
is  as  follows: 

LIzzio  diM  tonlglit.  motlifr, 
alelit. 


2b 

^  a  melancholy  son*.   This  is  one 
>-<  or(uI  stanias: 


South  Bjilold.  aept.  *. 


I'UKDKlllC  UfcJOli.N 


-llKT,  of  the  tlino 

'  i-stlnf  hurts, 

■ra^tT  fohn 
Kht. 

\  rh*  waT«, 


DM  -.lie.    or   was    It   a  false 

i'  i-m?   lu  the  ilrst  verse  she  admitted 
there  was  health  upon  hor  cheek 
more,  and  a  new  light  in  her  eye. 
\\  ,    ilse  to  thinlt  of  Lizzie  living  todrty, 
a  venerable  grandmother,  still  famous 
for  her  seedcakes  and  huckleberry  pud- 
ling  The  Herald  dally  without 
spectacles,  and  not  biting  an 
not  holding  an  ear-trumpet. 
Kxccllcui  Lizzie: 


Mr.  Jerome's  Chance. 

The    Herald    mentioned    the  prizes 
amounting  to  over  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  to  be  distributed  by  the  Russian 
government  in  1925.     There  are  other 
prizes    that    bright-eyed    boys  should 
keep  in  mind.    A  woman  in  Paris  be- 
queathed to  the  French  Academy  a  sum 
amounting  to  $50,000  to  be  awarded  with 
compound  interest  to  the  person  that 
first   comes  into   communication  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Mars.   Another  prize 
Is  that  to  be  awarded  by  tlie  Royal 
itlngen  Society  of  Sciences  to  the 
>rv  that  first  solves  the  theorem  of 
;iat.    The  prize  is  $25,000  and  it  was 
eathed  by  Prof.    Paul  Wolfskehl, 
ii  does  not  sound  like  an  assumed 
I,  line.     The  competition  is  open  until 
Sept.  13,  2007.  But  what  Is  the  "Theorem 
of  Vermat"?    "We  were  Invariably  con- 
tied  in  mathematics  while  we  were 
oyiiig  the  privileges  of  a  collegiate 
.       ation,"  but  we  learn  from  "books 
tliat  have  helped  us"  something  about 
Pierre  de  Fermat.  a  French  mathema- 
tician of  the  17th  century;  how  he  made 
discoveries  in  the  properties  of  num- 
bers, probabilities,  and  geometry,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  hit 
upon  the  principles  of  the  differential 
calculus.  Mr.  W.  T.  Jerome  i^cently  re- 
marked at  Coaticook,  that  the  game  of 
poker  is  based  on  "the  doctrine  of  prob- 
ability and  governed  by  the  integrals 
of   differential   calculus."     Why  is  he 
not  the  man  to  solve  the  theorem  of 
Fermat? 


A  Good  Word. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  an  irony  of  fate  that  a  Boston 
editor  should  be  stumped  on  this  word 
which  is  associated  in  worldwide  fame 
with  the  names  of  Drs.  M.  J.  Rosenau 
and  Theobald  Smith. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  term:  In  an 
editorial  the  Xew  York  Medical  Journal 
of  Dec.  19,  1908,  says:  "The  term  ana- 
phylaxis was  introduced  by  (Prof.  Dr. 
Charles)  Richet  (of  Paris,  I  think),  who 
intended  to  express  by  it  a  condition  the 
opposite  of  prophylaxis"  '  (another 
"good  word").  This  editorial  begins:  "A 
Harvey  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  M. 
J.  Rosenau  on  a  subject  with  whicli 
h  s  name  has  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated, namely,  anaphylaxis.  Those  who 
were  present  heard,  not  a  long,  weari- 
some recital  of  laTjoratory  experiments 
or  of  opposing  theories,  but  a  concise 
e.Kposition  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
anaphylaxis,  supersusceptibility,  super- 
sensitiveness  or  Allergic,  as  the  condi- 
tion has  var.ously  been  termed." 

"When  in  1906  Rosenau  and  Ander- 
son published  their  well  known  study  on 
the  Cause  of  Sudden  Death  following 
the  injection  of  horse  serum,  few  real- 
ed  that  this  should  mark  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  conceptions 
of  immunity.  These  authors  found 
that  guinea  pigs  which  had  once  been  in- 
jected with  a  small  dose  of  horse  serum 
were  liable  to  an  acute  fatal  poisoning 
when  again  injected  with  horse  serum 
some  time  later."  *  *  *  "In  1903  Ehrlch's 
attention  was  drawn  by  Theobald  Smith 
'o  this  same  phenomenon.  Ehrlich  gave 
is  problem  to  his  pupil  Otto  *  *  • 
,iO  puVjllshed  a  paper  containing  con- 
c.usions  entirely  in  accord  with  those  of 
Rosenau  and  Anderson.  Otto  therefore 
speak.'j  of  the  'Theobald  Smith  phenom- 
enon." " 

The  Interest  of  these  investigations 
so  far  as  the  general  public  Is  concerned 
lies  in  the  fact  that  diphtheria  antitoxin 
is  made  from  th-3  serum  of  horses,  and 
deaths  had  followed  the  use  of  this 
remedy  a  second  time  in  the  same  In- 
dividual. In  consequence  of  these  in-; 
vestlgations  diphtheria  antitoxin  pre- 
pared in  such  a  way  as  to  bo  free  from 
this  danger  I  believe  can  now  be  ob- 
Ulned,  PAUL  F.  ELA,  M.  D. 

East  Douglas,  Sept.  2. 

"Boston"  Corbett 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  The  Herald  of  today  you  ask| 
whether  "Boston"  was  the  real  name, 
or  the  nickname  of  the  man  who  shot 
Lincoln's  assassin.  In  my  boyhood  days 
■  I  knew  Mr.  Corbett.  He  was  a  religious 
tanatic  and  some  thought  a  little  over-; 
■balanced  Ijecause  of  this.  It  is  said  that 
:  was  religious  zeal  which  led  him,  in 
.^i.fobedience  to  orders,  to  fire  the  shot 
'w!  'Oil  killed  Booth.  H«  himself  told  mT 
iopted  tlie  nainc  "E' 
/as  convert'  1,  becaii 


OUIDA  PLAY  AT 
CASTLE  SQUARE 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE —| 
"Under  Two  l-nags,"  Edwin  Mordaunt's 
dramatization  in  five  acts  of  Oulda's 
novel. 

Ri>rtn>  n.c;'   William  p.  Carleton 

ntke   Donald  Meek 

•01.   Cliai  c*uroy '.  tnederlc  Ormonde 

He-kalrv  Ocll  Carney  Christie  i 

£o;S  Rockl„Kham  J.  Morr.U  Morrl^^^^^^ 

bill  Ba  onl       ..  Albert  Roberts 

clvl   ChanreUon.....  Kussoll  Clarke | 

M/rjhal  or 

p\V°"  •  Kobei  t  Capron 

rl«rltte  .............Miss  Doris  Olssou 

ill  fly  Veno'.ik  Corona.Mlss  Florence  Shirley 
iliy  Guei..>vcre  Carlctoi.. Miss  Augusta  C,  11 

Nora...  .  Mabel  Colcord 

Mr.Mordaunfs  version  of  Oulda's 
novel  Is  not  skilful.  Yesterday  the  piece 
dragged  The  chief  Incidents  of  the 
story  arc  not  always  effectively  pre- 
sented in  this  adaptation.  There  is  a 
bewUdfering  network  of  detail.  Too 
often  unnecessary  scenes  by  minor 
characters  are  Introduced  and  delay  the 
action.  ^, 

A  feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
elaborate  staging.  The  scene  in  Lady 
Venetla's  tent  was  picturesque  and  that 
of  th3  pass  in  the  African  mountains 
effective.  . 

The  part  of  Cigarette  is  associated 
with  Miss  Blanche  Bates.  Yesterday 
Miss  Olsson  acted  with  intelligence  and 
fine  emotional  Intensity.  She  played  the 
Impetuons  vivandlere  with  proper 
abandon  and  vivacity  and  was  success- 
ful in  suggesting  tha  complexity  of  the 
character. 

As  Bertie  Cecil,  Mr.  Carleton  was 
earnest,  dignified,  conscientious.  He 
emphasized  the  man's  natural  dignity, 
his  family  pride,  his  high  sense  of 
honor.  Mr.  Meek  did  a  clever  bit  of 
character  acting  as  Rake,  Bertie's  de-i 
voted  valet.  Miss  Shirley,  as  Venetia; 
was  an  attractive  figure.  Mr.  Ormonde 
who  took  the  part  of  Col.  Chateauroy. 
the  Black  Hawk,  was  an  imposmg  and 
melodramatic  villain  with  a  sinister 
sneer  and  harsh  voice.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  gave  efficient  support. 
Next  week  "Bachelors  and  Benedicts,' 
a  new  comedy  by  Jackson  O.  Haagi 
■win  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in 

Boston.    ' 

Clifton  Crawford,  who  used  to  star! 
in  vaudeville  long  before  he  made  him- 
self famous  as  the  star  of  "The  Threei 
Twins,"  and  later  of  "My  Best  Girl, 
has  once  again  returned  to  the  twice-a- 
day  game  and  is  heading  a  very  ex- 
cellent bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week.  Mr.  Crawford  carries  with 
him,  as  always,  an  assortment  of  catchy, 
songs,  set  to  catchy  music,  ail  of  his 
own  composition.  Between  his  songs 
he  tells  some  good  stories  and  is  quite 
as  effective  at  telling  a  story,  and  tell- 
ing it  right,  as  he  is  in  the  best  of  his 
song  hits.  At  last  night's  performance 
he  was  enthusiastically  received  and 
obliged  to  respond  to  a  number  of, 
curtain  calls.  1 
Another  act  that  met  with  instant! 
favor  last  night  was  that  of  John  E. 
Henshaw,  assisted  by  Miss  Grace  Avery, 
presenting  their  "Strangers  in  a 
Strange  Flat."  Mr.  Henshaw  has  al- 
ways been  a  popular  comedy  star  here 
in  Boston  and  the  sketch  that  he  is  now 
using  with  Miss  Avery  gives  him  just 
the  range  he  needs  to  appear  to  best 
effect.  That  it  has  stood  the  test  of, 
time  and  went  exactly  as  well,  perhaps 
even  better,  than  when  they  presented 
it  a  year  ago  is  the  best  evidence  of 
its  popularity  and  its  merit. '  Miss  Avery 
is  extremely  good  in  the  ingenue  role, 
while  Mr.  Henshaw's  songs  were, 
every  one  of  them,  encored. 

The  Five  Mowatts  in  "A  Carnival  of 
Clubs"  present  a  great  exposition  of 
clever  artistic  club  swinging.  Chalk 
Saunders  the  cartoonist,  makes  a  num- 
ber of  humorous  sketches  at  lightning 
pace.  English  and  Johnson  gave  an- 
other of  the  numerous  recent  exposi- 
tions of  the  latest  New  York  dances. 
Sydney  Jaivis  and  Virginia  Dare  sang 
several  songs.  Roy  Cummings  and 
Helen  Gladyings  sang  well  and  danced 
better.  Killian  and  Moore  sang  a 
"Like  Kelly  Did"  song  and  several 
others  of  more  recent  creation.  The 
Transatlantic  Trio  gave  some  of  the 
musical  items  in  the  act  they  used 
abroad:  The  famous  Adas  troupe  of 
European  aerialists  completes  the  bill. 

A  special  engagement  of  Jack  NorCh 
worth  forjiext  week  is  announced 


McUer,  inrii  iirU'i  iii  iiliysieal  i-.uluu  >■  .it, 
the  l'ni\ '  '  >ii'y ' 'iilifonila.  says  lliat 
Miss  ZuiMlcjli,  Ijciwe,  II  Chinrse  student, 
daughter  ol* «.  rieh  merchant,  1b  phys- 
ically pcrli'i  l.  girl  of  Ideal  proportions. 
The  wrlt''i^  of  puMsiona^o  headlines  do- 
Ki-iibe  Mis.s  Lone  as  a  "Western  'Venusi." 
They  forget  that  one  of  the  epithets 
given  by  Uir  liomaiis  to  Venus  was 
"Calva,"  \  eiuis  Hie  bald-headed.  The 
grand  dulu'  might  condescend  to  char- 
acterize IMi!<s  Lowe,  who,  wo  are  in- 
formed, is  careful  in  her  diet,  and  oats 
only  the  best  and  Kiinplept  of  Chinese 
and  American  foods,  "the  Chinese  MUss 
Taller." 


An  imnieiiao  niajority  of  men  must  al- 
ways remain  In  a  mlddlo  Btate,  neither! 
.-ery  foolish  nor  very  able,  neither  very 
rlrtueu*  'noT  very  vicious,  but  »lumberlnB 
>n  In  a  peaceful  and  decent  mediocrity,, 
tdoptlng  without  much  difficulty  the  cur- 
ent  opinions  of  the  day,  making  no  In- 
tulry,  exciting  rn  scandal,  causing  bo  wonder, 
uat  holding  themselves  on  a  level  wltt 
heir  generation,  and  noiselessly  couform- 
ng  to  the  stuadard  of  uorala  and  of  knowl- 
5dce  common  to  the  age  and  country  In' 
which  they  live.  I 

His  Favorite  Month. 

Mr.  G.  W.  K.  Russell  in  one  of  his 
books  of  anecdote  and  gossip  confesses 
that  September  Is  his  favorite  montli. , 
"You  go  home  to  dress  iust  as  it  is  grow- 
ing dark  and  no  one  compels  you  to  slt| 
In  the  garden  after  dinner,  with  centi- 
pedes falling  into  your  coffee  cup.  The 
weather  Is  neither  hot  nor  cold.  •  ♦  • 
Traffic  is  mitigated;  the  'road  hog*  is 
ravaging  the  provinces,  and  It  is  possible 
for  elderly  gentlemen  to  cross  Piccadilly 
without  being  destroyed  by  omnibl  (as 
the  classical  lady  said),  or  reviled  in  the 
You  can 


A  Patlietic  Appeal. 

The  Gcrinaiis,  in  spile  of  their  pro 
vcrblal  .lentimentalisiTii  are  ever  re- 
sponsive to  the  call  of  duty.  Witness 
the  appeal  that  was  published  recently 
in  an  advertising  column  of  the  Qranseo 
Zeitung: 

'•Ah  I  am  greally  hindered  and  de- 
layed in  niv  professional  work  b.y  in- 
cessant calls  which  can  only  have  the 
object  of  lirliigiiig  mo  Into  toui-h  with 

marriageable  dauglilcrs,   I  most  cour-        ,.,a.B>.^<ii  i.-vj  —  . 

teously  beg  that  such  manoeuvres,  may ; vernacular  by  conductors.  v,^.. 
1)0  suspended.  (Signed)  The  iii-<|niet-re-j  breathe  in  the  theatre  and  kneel  down  in 
tlrement-in-spllc-of-hls-singlencs.-i-hap-j  church.  If  you  are  on  friendly  terms 
plly-llvlng-estato-owjicr."  [with  the  manager  you  get  a  box  for 

  j  nothing,  and  the  verger  at  St.  Paul's  or 

A  CllOCOlate  King.                 the  Abbey,  differentiating  you  at  a  glance 
Henri  Menier;  head  of  the  great  choco-l  from  th^>  transatlantic  crowd   pops  youl 
■                 ,                    .         1.,  into  the  most  comfortable  stall, 
late  nrm,  died  a  fow  days  ago  in  PaH.s.         "'^  "   

And  this  is  the  year,  according, lo  the  Hats  off! 

Corricre  della  Sera  in  which  we  should  has  been  written  of  late  con- 

celebrate  tlic  twth  anniversary  of  thr  .  ^^  ^g^ay  of  manners;  how  the 
introduction  of  chocoiato  into  Europe,  cerning  tne  '^"'^"^  best  neo- 

for  In  i:.13  a  .■^mail  consignment  was  young,  especially  among  our  best  peo 
brought  from  Mexico  to  Spain.  The  plo.''  have  no  reverence  for  age  or  tradl- 
books  tell  lis  that  Portugal  was  the  only  tton ;  how  supposedly  well-bred  women 
other  eo.uitrv  to  favor  the  drinking  or  elbow  and  trample  their  way,  how  the 
eating  of  chocolate  for  a  century  after-  phrase,  "Thank  you"  is  now  considered 
ward   and  chocolate  was  drunk  for  the  vulgar  and  is  classed  with    Yes,  ma  am 


first  time  in  France  in  1660  "at  tiie  ban- 
quet held  to  c  elebrate  the  marriage  of 
Loyis  Xn'.  Kith  the  daughter  of  Pliilir 
tV.  of  Spain."  This  may  or  may  not  b( 


and  "No,  ma'am."  Lord  Rosebery  re- 
cently spoke  earnestly  on  this  subject  to 
school  hoys  in  England.  It  is  therefore  a 
pleasure  to  learn  that  a  league  of  young 


so  but  tilis  is  true,  that  for  many  years!  men  has  been  founded  in  London  to  re- 
chocolate  was  not  in  favor  with  thd  vive  the  courtesy  of  the  past.  Raymond 
clean  liNcrs  and  the  high-minded,  for  iti  Arthur  Price  Pierpont.  Esq.,  the  honora- 
was  thought  to  be  an  aphrodisiac  and  ble  secretary  of  tlie  league,  says  that  the 
therefore  the  favorite  beverage  of  Mmej  objects  of  the  msmbers  are :  Reverence 
*  ,  rr^^fi*   re^cnani  fnr  tne  dead,  honor 


Pompadour. 


The  Mexican  Berry.  j 

One  Gage  wrote  years  ago  that  this 
name  "Chocolatte  is  an  Indian  name; 
and  Is  conipoiinded  from  'atle.'  as  sonio 
say,  or  as  other  'atle,'  which  in  the 
Mexican  laiiguag'"  sigiiifieth  water:  and 

from  the  sound  ^^'»;^J';;7'^*^''  rj'^^'H  niVch"*orVhe~brame"for  the  ''attitude  of 
to  is  put  the.  £l;ogolat.t;c.  makcth  ^^^fjj^g  ^^^^^^  that  should  command 
choco,  choro.  choco,  when  it  is  stirred  ,.es„ect,  if  not  reverance,"  to  Mr.  Bcr- 
in  a  cup  by  an  instrument  called  a-  ^^g^j.^  gj^g^.^.^,  j^,,^  j^jg  gphool  of  iconocla-sts. 
'molinct/  or  'moliuillo,'  until  It  bubblei     Remembering  the  statues  in  London 


for  the  great,  respect  for.  the  dead,  honor  i 
for  the  living.  These  members  have  be- 1 
gun  their  pious  work  by  raising  their 
hats  in  profound  respect  whenever  they 
pass  the  statue  of  a  great  Englishman., 
Thus  they  naturally  attract  attenttdn 
and  draw  a  crowd.  Then  one  of  the 
members  talks  to  the  throng  on  the  need 
of  retaining  courtesy.  Mr.  Pierpont  lays 


and  rise  into  a  froth."  .\ii  ingeniou- 
derivatioii.  but  deep  thinkers  assure  iis| 
that  tlio  Spanish  word  comes  from  the) 
Mexican  "chooiall."  <onipounded  of 
"coco,"  cacao,  and  "latl"  water.  Mr. 
Henry  Hawks,  merchant,  lived  in  Jlex- 
Ico  for  five  years,  and  in  157-  he  drew 
a  relation  of  the  commodities  of  that 
country  at  the  request  of  Richard  Hak- 
Uiyt,  Eso.  Mr.  Hawks  liad  this  to  say: 
"In  certaino  provinces  there  is  grow- 
ing great  store  of  cacao,  which  is  a 
berry  like  unto  an  almond;  it,  is  the 
best  merchandize  that  Is  in  all  the  Iii- 


we  wonder  how  the  members  of  thi.i' 
league  can  keep  straight  faces  when  th?y 
raise  their  hats.    Would  not  tru<;  rev- 
erence Insist   on  pullioE   the  statues 
down?   .'^nd  what  would  a  Boston  crowd 
I  not  do  to  a  devoted  band  doffing  hats  to 
'  the  statues  in  the  Public  Garden,  Com- 
monwealth avenue  and  near  the  State 
House?. 


The  Children  of  Bagnet. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
best  merchandize  that  is  in  at.  me  in-      In  reading  what  you  say  about  giving 
dies.     The  Indians  make  drlnkc  of  it,j  children  the  names  of  places,  I  am  re- 
and  in  like  manner  meat  to  eat.     It  minded  of  the  fact  that  in  Dickens's 

'Bleak  House,"  ex-Artilleryman  Mat- 


goeth  currantly  for  money  in  any  mat 
ket  or  faire,  and  may  buy  any  flesh, 
fish,  bread  or  cheese,  or  other  things." 
Mr.  Hawks  does  not  tell  us  whether 
the  Mexican  cannibals  drank  cacao  or 
abstainerl.  fearing  it  would  dull  their 
palate.    For  these  cannibals  were  mas- 


thew  Bagnet  ("Lignum  Vitae")  and  his 
wife  ("the  old  girl"  or  "my  old  girl"  as 
Mr.  Bagnet  used  to  term  her)  In  the 
home  circle  called  their  two  daughters 


tei-s  of  tlicir  trade.  "I  have  scene  thei  Malta  and  Quebec  (though  they  were 
bone's  of  a  Spaniard  that  have  bene  as  christened)  from  the  respective 

clcane  burnished  as  though  it  had  benej  pieces  of  their  birth  In  barracks,  and' 
done  by  men  that  had  no  other  oceu-|  ^hat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnet  had  a  son 
patlon.  And  many  times  people  aroj  ■^nr^^j.^icii,  which  geographical  name  is, 
carried  away  by  them,  but  they  never.  stated,  as  in  the  case  of  "Malta" 
come  againe,  whether  they  be  men  or(  "Quebec  "  applied  to  the  daughters, 
women."  |  ^^  j^^ve  been  a  nickname,  and  which, 

presumably,  was  given  to  him  because 
of  his  having  been  born  in  barracks  at 
the  place  of  that  name.  I-  R- 

,  Boston,  Sept.  S. 

Able  Guessers. 

"N.  n.  A."  of  Worcester  recently 
asked  what  a.  "pettianqre"  was  or  is. 
L.  M.  S.  asks  if  tho  word  was  not  meant 
for  "petty  anchor."   Mr.  Harmon  of  the: 


A  Song  in  Season. 

TJje  herring  loves  the  merry  mooolictat. 

'rhe  mackerel  loves  tl)«  wind. 
But  the  03  6ter  loves  the  dredging  song. 

For  lie  comcs'of  a  gentle  kind. 


The  Islander. 

And  this  Menier  was  fortunate  not  only 
in  his  chocolate,  for  the  dream  of  every 

liealthy  boy  who  has  read  ".Robinson  ^^j.     

Crusoe  '   came   true   to   this   Parisian,  i  Rutland  county  (Vt.)  court  writes: "The 
„o  owned  an  island,  the  .Island  of  Au- !  ;pet«angre^.^refe^^^^^^^  10. 
tlcosti.    It  is  true  that  the  delightfully  k     probably  a  typographical  error  for 
inaocur.-ite     Everyman     Encyclopoedia  I  jj^^  w-ord  'periauger.'  or  'pirogue,'  de- 

 fined  by  AVebster  in  1850  as  a  certain 

kind  of  canoe  or  boat.  The  writer  of, 
this    advertisement    in    1T9T  probably 

vortirfor  ne'xt"w~eek  Is  announced.^  '  there  is  good  lisMiig  tor  saimon.^tro.u j  ^^.^^^^  m,,;,,^!^  j^n^  misspelled  the  word, 
vorui  lorj.e.  u  -ji       ^        ^^^^  herring,  and  there  is  beer  and  seal  ,^^6  word  is  to  be  found  in  most  mod- 

CjJf\jU-YNV^         "  bunting.    This    is    nothing,    however,  ^^.^^  ^j^ji^.jjjrieg," 

•^»^   _  of  onnersliip.  the  ability  to  ny  ones,    ..p|,.ogue"  is  a  word,  we  believe,  of 

own  flag,  be  free  from  automobiles  .^^^^  Indian  origin,  and  it  passed  into 
and  wearying  "social  functions."  There,  ^^^^  French  language  by  way  of  Spain, 
are  ,\r.iericans  that  own  tlieir  little  ^^^^  ^..^^  ^  dugout  canoe,  and  clf- 
isiand.s.  and  they  are  marked  on  I  lie  ^^^..^^^^g  ^^^y  s^vaU  boat,  or  a  large  flmt- 
malnland   by  an   independent  '    ottomed  biat  without  a  sail  and  for 

a  di.sregard  for  petty  things  valued  by;  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  great  herd.  .-  ;   

To  go  i^ack  to  liic  drink.    Hntil  B),  Sleeping  Cars, 

years  ago  c  ocoa  wu«  taxed  ni  England,  """^  ^  « 

...   >  1  ,    ... n.lt..:,.^    T,,  SKniiin  »11fl  Itajvi 


  Everyman 

says  that  M.  "Meniler"  bought  the  isl- 
and, but  for  tho  second  "m"  read  "ii." 
Anlicosti    is    described    as   sterile,  liiitj 
there  is  good  lisMiig  for  salmon,  trout  j. 


The  .  Grand  Duke  iUchaelovltch  or 
Russia  as  he  wended  his  ducal  way"  in 
Newport  took  snapshot.^  of  the  flut- 
tering and  delighted  ladies:  those  whom; 
lie  met,  those  who  got  in  his  way  andj 
also  those  that  wx-re  unconscious  of  thej 
iucal  presence  and  his  leonine  eye  and; 
roar.  -Vnd  the  Grand  Duke  Mlchaelo- 
vlteli  is  now  pleased  to  say  tlwt  Miss 
marlo  Tailer  of  New  York  Is  ^V, 
beautiful  woman  he  has  seen  i^  thlS; 
country.  The  friends  of  Miss  Tallek  pro- 
long the  rapturous  note  and  swearnhat, 
the  august  visitor  has  declared  Ifyr  to 
«  -I  .■    •..  ■.<ii:in    in!  the' 


jeatH  ago  i  u».ua  ...   —  i 

a  iialent  medicine.  In  Spain  and  Italy  As  the  World  Wags.  ... 
a  substUutc  for  coffee  Is  made  out  of|    The  story  that  the  names  of  sleeping 


the  broken  and  roasted  cocoa  shells 
and  appropriately  named  "ini-serabile," 


cars-  were  formerly  evolved  by  the  fe- 
male members  of  the  Pullman  family  at 


.,  term  that  might  bo  applied  to  coffee  so  much  fee  calls  to  mind  a  cartoon  in 
as  .served  in  too  many  Americaf,  holelsj  one  of  the  illustrated  papers  8om9 
clubs  and  ..iiv;..o  i  ■•  years  ago  which  represented  Mr. 

;„,,,,  ■     :     isitors  over  the  works. 

-T  iiiiK  at  tho  entriiii <>' 

r 


\\  ii.il  p"^^'i"i<-  ci^ ' -iiauic.-^.  Suitxiiiii^  '.1 
the  room  ■with  crayon  in  hand  waa  » 
wild-eyed  man,  and  Mr.  Pullman  wm 
saying:  "This  is  a  rax  inf?  maniac.  H« 
uaineu  all  our  cars." 
i  F.  U.  BUl^OCK. 

And  v.ha.t  salth  Seneca  in  ms  eplsue; 
iiura  homo  mundum  ct  eloRAns  animal 
By  nature  man  la  a  cleanely  and  neate 
■  aturc.  *  * 


■>?  v.e«'r 


Tepxi 

.                                 lornet.s;  their  ne.st  a-v  ^ 

.  ■^^•<;>    f'"'  '-i-Mlins.  by  the  same  twigr  on  wliicli  n    .  f-^      i  *jCi 

alw!u'«tt&«      ^"^^       admirably  built  and  contrived  ^.^'Vv'UVuw^A    IU_  ("^  (  'b  tl 

_^                  ji'i  the  woods.    Its  removal  did  not  dis-  • 

1       please  them,  for  they  find  in  my  house  i     At  tiio  Park  Theatre  tomorrow  mclo- 

""s  ipienty  of  food ;  and  I  have  left  a  hole  drama  Tvin  succeed  melodrama,  for  "Tlie 


tcrre." 


Down  with  the  Bowl. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Hotel  Keepers' 
IjAssoclatlon  of  the  Northwest  has  agreed 
yto  banish  nnger  bowls  from  the  table 
for  the  rca.son  that  they  are  too  nol.^y. 
Many  of  the  guests  make  a  disagree- 
able splash  In  using  them  and  children 
lof  i;aturo  from  the  villages  and  farms 
Imistake  them  for  tumbler.s.  "What  are 
the  tenderfooted  from  the  Kast  to  Jo 
henceforth?  Will  cnrly-halred  boys  and 
maidens  be  provided  as  at  the  feasts  of 
ancient  Romans?  There  are  fussy  per- 
sons who  are  not  content  with  the  dry 
wash  of  a  napkin,  and  there  are  few 
landlords  who  'would  act  on  this  SUR- 
KTs-tion  of  Montaigne:  "I  am  sorry  we 
f.jllow  not  a  customs,  which  according 
to  the  example  of- kings  I  have  sefme 
begunne  by  some;  that  opon  every 
(  Giirsc  or  change  or  dish,  as  we  have 
s^hlft  of  cleane  trenchers,  so  wo  might 
liave  change  of  cleane  napkins."  The 
orientals,  especially  those  In  the  won- 
drous tales  of  a  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night,  might  serve  as  examples,  but  the 
landlords  of  the  Northwest  would  prob- 
ably dismiss  thcni  curtly  as  '"Dagos." 
Yet  in  Chicago  they  look  favorably  on 
the  noiseless  soup  spoon,  which,  we 
hear.  Is  now  found  In  the  palaces  of  the 
,-,  .Mlthlfflt. 


Proper  Pride. 
The  employers  are  not 
snobs.  There  Is  a  re-staurant-kaepA 
the  Rue  dea  Carmes  who  thus  proci^ii 

^SEherr'^^^^i^V  ^^U"^:^^^^''^'^^^^^"^.  iConsplracy-  Is  rranlUy  a  melodramatic 

culhimei  de  5.  M.  11.  et  I.  Itf  roi  d  Angle-  this  kind  usage  they  are  become  qulta    ^'e^^e-  although  when  the  play  by  Messrs. 

  harmless ;  they  live  on  the  flies,  which    Kmerson  and  Baker  was  produced  at  tile 

arc  very  troublesome-  to  us  throughout  Comedy  Theatre,  London,  on  Aug.  27.  U 
the  summer;  they  are  constantly  bu.sy      ;  ,u  .       x»  » 

Jn  catching  them,  even  on  the  eyelids  of  described  by  a  reviewer  as  "What 

my  children.  It  is  surprising  how  quick-  called  in  the  United  States  'a  drama 
ly  they  .^mear  them  with  n.  sort  of  glue,  of  heart  Interest.'  "  The  same  reviewer, 
lest  they  might  escape,  and  when  thus 
prepared,  they  can-y  them  to  their  nests 
as  food  for  their  young  ones.  *  »  • 
By  their  assistance,  I  am  but. little  trou- 
bled with  flies.  All  my  family  are  so 
accustomed  to  their  strong  buzzing  that 
no  one  takes  any  notice  of  them ;  and 


The  Philippine  Tree. 

Can  Mr.  Dean  Worcester,  or  will  he, 
enlighten  us  with  regard  to  a  story  told 
by  Mr.  Henry  Hawks,    merchant,  Ir. 

1572? 

"It  was  my  fortune,"  wrote  Mr 
>lawks.  "to  be  in  company  with  on< 
Diego  Gutleres.  who  was  the  first  Pilol 
that  ever  went  to  that  Countrey  of  the 
Phillippinas.  Hee  maketh  report  o! 
many  strange  thing.s  in  that  Countrey 
as  well  riches  as  other,  and  saith,  ii 
there  bee  an.v  Paradise  upon  earth,  it  is 
In  that  Countrey;  and  addetli,  that  sit- 
ting under  a  tree,  you  shall  have  sucl' 
sweet  snicls,  with  such  great  content 
and  pleasure,  that  you  shall  remembei 
nothing,  neither  -wife,  nor  children,  not 
have  anyklnde  of  appetite  to  cate  oi 
drinke,  the  odoriferous  smels  will  be  so 
sweete."     

'  '       THE  LAST  HAZLITT 


"H.  M.  W."  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and 
he  is  a  man  not  easily  pleased  in  the 
playhouse,  .said  the  drama,  called  there 
"The  Scarlet  Baud,"  Is  "a  very  good 
specimen  of  lt.=;  clas.s,  containing  a  high- 


lit   wii^    Lctivtra    tiiiy     iiu(.l*.«    Ui,    infill,  .  ,  ■  .  . 

though  they  are  flerge  and  vindictive,  yet    i,'    -ifreeable  as.sortment  of  impassioned 


kinUne.ss  and  hospitality  has  (sic)  made 
them  useful  and  harmless."  This  was' 
before  the  revolutionary  war. 


Vedder  and  the  Wasps. 

■  Crevecoeur  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
wasps  that  built  their  nests  of  mud  fixed 
against  the  shingles  of  the  root  near  the 
pitch;    but    the   yellow   wasps   of  the 

  meadows  were  feared  by  the  mowers, 

William  t:arew  Hazlltt,  -whose  death  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  to  de- 


ls annotinced,  was  of  a  family  that 
might  have  illustrfited  the  theory  of 
Sir  Knincis  Gallon  concerning  heredi- 
tary genius,  or  been  cited  by  Buckle, 
who  strenuously  maintained  that 
there, is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 


people,  who  act  according  to  their  tem- 
jpcra.ments  and  'keep  the  pot  a-boiling" 
In  great  style,  so  that  each  of  the  throt 
lacts  Is  followed  with  breathless  rhter' 
e.st.''  There  are  several  scenes  "of  ar 
unusual  gripping  kind" ;  there  are  twc 
episodes  during  the  progress  p(  which  ''n 
pin's  drop,  a.s  they  say,  could  have  beer 
Ifard."  "A  very  good  specimen,  indeed,' 
the  reviewer  concludes ;  "written  with  a 
iRood  deal  of  dramatic  ingenuity;  moral 
without  being  preachy,  and  as  our  new.s. 
papers  have  lately  been  proving,  ex- 
ceedingly topical." 

'V\"e  all  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  for  ourselves.  We  should  be 
especially  interested  in  the  "elderly  man 
of  genius  who  writes  'serials'  dealing  for 
the  most  part  with  crime,  for  the  pages 
of  a  weekly  Journal."    Perhaps  we  shall 


Perplexed  Albanians. 

I  here  arc  fashions  in  finger  bowls, 
w  G  did  not  blame  Uncle  Amos  when, 
stelng  a  slice  of  lemon  In  the  bowl  be- 
fore him,  he  drank  a  mighty  draught 
and  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the 
v.'eaknes')  of  the  beverage.  There  was  a 
man  in  Albany.  NT  Y.,  a  good  many 
years  ago.  a  pompous  person  and  a  tuft 
hunter.  He  pursued  stray  lions,  caught 
them,  fed  them  and  Invlied  his  neigh- 
bors to  !"ee  the  lions  at  table.  Having 
visited  England,  he  brought  back  with 
him  a  huge  and  elaborately  worked 
bowl  of  precious  metal.  At  the  end  of 
the  dinner,  when  Ihc  roaring  of  the 
lion  was  only  a  purring  I'f  sleek  con- 
Idiiniciif.  the  host_  ordered  the  bowl  to 
lie  pu.^sed.  It  was  full  of  perfumed  wa- 
ter. I.lon  and  lesser  animals  were  111 
at  e»se.  No  one  dared  to  drink  as  from 
a  loving  cup.  No  one  w>is  brave  enough 
to  Inquire  Into  the  use  or  ceremony. 
Heads  were  shaken  and  the  buwl  re- 
turned to  the  ho«t.  He,  u*  thouch  ;i 
jhlgh  priest  at  a  solemn  sacrifice,  'I 
la  corner  of  his  napkin  Into  the  ' 
jwet  Ills  hands  and  hps,  dried  il.-  i.i. 
Ithf^w  the  napkin  on  Ihn  table  and  then 
I  looked  around  the  table  as  one  that 
Bald:  "There,  you  boobs,  you  boneheadg, 
[that's  the  way  It  Is  done  In  perllte  sas- 
Metyl" 


stroy  them  with  fire  and  brimstone.  "I 
have  often  thought  it  a  great  pity,  for 
the'  sake  of  a  little  hay.  to  lay  waste 
so  higenious  a  subterranean  town,  fur- 
nished with  every  convenieticy,  Sind 
built  wit'a  a  most  surprising  mechan- 
ism." 

In  this  Mr.  Ellhu  Vedder  would  have  thus  learn  the  secret  of  his  success. 

hereditary   talents,    hereditary  vices  sympathized  with  hini.  Mr.  Vedder  who   

and  hereditary  virtues.   Certainly  the  the  sea  serpent  in  its  lair,  painted  ShoWS 

.         ,,"      ,    ,  ,    1  .u  _     "The  IxiKt  Mind"  and  drew  the  highly 

lime  of  Hazlllts  Is  known,  but  there  ti„,^gi„^uye.  but  often  incongruous,  plct- 
was  only  one  genius  in  it-  The  Unita-  \,res  for  Kltzgerald's  "Omar  Khayyam- 
rian  clergyman  who  once  lived  near  Mr.  Vedder  tells  In  his  "Digressions"  of 
|us  was  a  man  of  mrts,  but  ho  Is  now  wasps  Into  his  studio. 

'  i<f      •  "Wishing  to  save  myself  and  the  wa.sps, 

remembered  chiefly  as  the  father  of  j  t<>  nnip  off  their  wings  with  scls- 

"Willlam,  the  brilliant  essayist  whom  sors.    Wa.xps  arc  sometimes  impatient. 

envied,    the    remarkable  ""l'  attempts  I  sometimes  cut  oft 


to 


Come 


"Her  Little  Highness," 
described    as    a  comedy 
with  music,  which  is  per- 
haps not  the  same  Hung 
curiosity  of  -many  who   enjoyed  Mr. 
as  a  musical  comedy,  .should  excite  the 
Pollock's  play,  with  Miss  Kerguson  as 
Ihc  charming  Princess.    Mr.  De  Koven 
has  a  faithful  public  and  there  should 


Stevenson 

talker  to  whom  (Tlmrles  Lamb  gladly  more  than  I  l^ntended.  Thoir  equIllMt^^^  ^,  ^  ^„ 

•listened.    An  unhappv  man,  abused  being  altered,  they  fell  to  the  gro\ind                  .          ,                   ^  . 

and  persecuted  by  writers  of  the  op-  ^""""^      <='"'"'    "            """^                    ^"""^  '"""''^ 

ana  persecuicti  d>  writers  oi  ine  op  ^^^^^       restoring  the  proper  weight  Hajos  from  the  Hunyadl  Janos  country. 

posing  political   party,  a   tiinid  yet  i,,g|r  po^gr  of  flight  would  be  restored.      "The  Conspiracy  "   has  been  a  long 

passloDUte  and  cloquout  amorist,  the  Lighting  a  candle,  I  made  some  pellets  lime   In   coming   to   Boston,    but  our 

great    llazlitt    wr')t<!    about    books,  sealing  wax  of  the  proper  size  and  "novelties"  come  late.    "Fanny's  First 

1,    „    rv.  ...-.oi-u  on,i  iif«  o„  n«  v^^'  ^^^ight,    and,    softening    them,    deftly  Play'"  Is  as  yet  known  only  to  intrepid 

.iH>s,  manners  anu  me  as  no  J<.ng-  p,^^.pj  t^em  In  the  sockets  caused  by  .souls  who  risk  the  journev  to  New  York, 

Lslnnan  wrote  before  him  or  lias  writ-  cutting  the  tall  In  two.    To  my  delight  or  visit  London.     "The  Klvc  Frankfoi- 

teii  after  his  hopes  and  courage  were  1  saw  them  fly  off  as  well  as  ever  with  ters"  Is  still  thought  by  many  excellent' 

crushed  by  Waterloo  bright  new  red  tails— harmless  and  Roslonlans  excited  over  the  upfift  of 

■..r....                  ..            •  seemingly  proud."" 

His  son  W^illlam,  a  gentle,  retiring   

soul,  is  known  to  lovers  of  books  by  Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

his  excellent  edition  of  Montaigne's  oni-  of  the  <-*let.rlt»«  of  the  Academv  cabaret  ton  Theatre  and  there  will  be  a  mad 

essays  and  as  a  modest  editor  of  Ills  J-nnc  <h<"  Sfcomi  t3mpir«  w.,  ,  m.n  "«>»«' 

rarlgot.  He  had  dibblpd  In  nfariT  »ll  tU..  really  difficult  to  resist.  As  thf«  play 
loarne.l  profp„lons  but  had  -tuck  to  none  xnd  If  called  "Biblical,"   there  will  of  course 

no  Interference  on  the  part  of  a  sen- 


tlie  drama  to  be  a  farce  with  a  motif 
of  sausages.  But  "Joseph  and  His 
■Brethren"  Is  coming  soon  to  the  Bos- 


Absent  Minds. 

"There  are  always  the  novices  whc 
commit  the  faux  pas  of  trying  to  drlnK 
from  thein  whether  thirsty  or  not."  A 
man    may   drink    from   them  throng; 
sheer    "Rbsent-niindedncss."    Any  on» 
I    .         on  a  suliject  dear  to  hini  niaj 
so  Intoxicated  with  M-t  earnest 
.it  he  puts  sugar  on  raw  oyster.^ 
I  c  tur  ning  to  his  ancestors,  shovels 
1  cas  with  a  knife.  There  Is  the  story 
It  T'asteur.    He  was  seen  at  a  dln- 
'  to  dip  each  cherry  in  a  glass 
and  wipe  It  before  ho  put  It  In 
1.1.    His  neighbor  made  some  re- 
luaik  about  the  unnecessary  precaution 
Pasteur  then  talked  at  length  concern- 
■      the   dangerous    microbes  alwa.vs 
Mid  on  cherries.    When  he  had  ex-  I 
iSted  the  subject,  excited  by  the  fer- 1 
of  his  thouRlit  and  expression  ho 
k   up  Ihc  glass  In   which    he  "had 
shed  the  fruit  and  drained  the  con-' 
Is— water,    microbes,   all   that  was 
■rein. 

Napkin  Rings. 

■  Our  best  people"  entertain  a  prcju- 
iice  against  napkin  rings.    They  believe 
n  a  fresh  napkin  for  every  meal,  though 
they  do  not  go  so  far  as  Montaigne  In 
theory.    The  great  majority  of  house- 
•Ives   cannot  afford   this  luxurv,  and 
ilnce   father   has   reached   the  gravy- 
ipUllng  age,   and  Arabella  Is  flnlcally 
leat,  since  the  .voung  Augustus  smears 
Ills  napkin  till  It  looks  like  a  painter's 
palette,    mother    believes    in    the  dis- 
tinguishing ring.    It  may  be  of  silver, 
wood,  bone.  Ivory,  curiously  carved'  It 
may  bear  an  Inscription,  formal  or  "af- 
recllonate;  the  ring  Identifies  the  nap- 
kin, and  thus  Is  Indispensable.  A  reallv 
ileanly  race  would  not  use  Unen  nap- 
•Ins  at  all.  even  for  only  one  meal  The 
,-lpe  would   bo  destroyed  Inimediiitelv 
fter  use.    The  napkln-bib  would  si, 
he   same    fate,    though   the  fa.ui, 
My  embroidered  and  lettered  "T'. 
ear  Husband,""  or  "Kor  Our  l-'athcr  ■ 
nd  fresh  last  Christmas,  might  be  re- 
tained,   for    even    the    mo.it  reckless 
carver  of  a  duck  seldom  sucoeoda  In 
soiling  the  back  of  his  neck. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Mr    \|l)»rt  Deth.viri  won  a  »«Kei-  , 

clf  '  ■  '      «t  Gorlnrli ,   ,     1 1 , 

1  oT  flour  V 


father's  works.  The  fourth  in  line, 
^A'  niam  Carcw,  was  an  industrious 
i> ;  versatile,  but  careless  and  in- 
iratc-  Ho  edited  certain  Eliza- 
bethan dramas,  and  his  show  of 
learning  was  ruthlessly  exposed.  lie 
compiled  various  books,  among  them 
a  ^  olunie  of  proverbs.  Ho  wrote  about 
folk  lore,  he  busied  himself  with  coins. 
In  his  writing,  whenever  ho  expressed 
Ills  own  opinions,  he  was  pretentious 
«nd  irascible.  Not  many  years  ago 
he  wrote  two  volumes  purjiortlng  to 
give  the  history  of  the  JIazlitts.  As 
he  told  many  anecdotes  reflecting  un- 
pleasantly on  men  then  living,  tho 
book  was  suppressed.  When  William 
llazlitt  attacked  GlfCord  or  Southey 
ho  displayed  a  splendid  savagery. 
Tlio  characteristics  of  his  grandson's 


be  ■■ncleil  by  ber-imlnir  the  braiMt  to8<»rot  thnt     ...  „  ,  . 

,.v,r  It  n«s  reckoned  fh«t  In  12  yeorn  sitive  mayor  or  tho  professional  Watch 

h.   hull  put  <loKrn  Ki.KK)  Rldsses  of  utminthe.  and    Ward    Society.     That  admirable 
Au  eniertaininc  talker,  be  w«i  «lwa,T!i  Biir   actor,    Mv.    George  "Arllss,    will  return 
l.  iin<le,l    by    n    host    of    a*nirer».      %ten    like  ,       ,  ,      ,.„tel  tillliliur    neruersinn    nf  hlo 
I'drlyot  make  the  fnrninc  of  a  cabaret  ami         '"^  ,  °^ 

rilleiler.  the  landlord  of  the  Ai-ademy.  knew  tory  eutltled  Disraeli.  Mlss  Julia 
It  lie  Instructed  his  siii.-i-risor  to  pay  n  dally  Sanderson,  ever  blithe  and  young,  al- 
r.  nt  '•<  a  doien  absinthes  to  Parljoi,  who  _  .,^3  sunshine  girl,  will  dance  and 
'l:i:?X''''^:n''fnT^i:\^^^^  1"  the  musical  comedy  that  might 

\earK  old.  'have  been  named  after  her.    We  hope 

  that  Vernon  Castle  and  hia  wife  are 

Funeral  Etiquette.  with  her.     Mr.   George  L.   Tracy  has 

We  all  know  tho  man  that  would  put*^""'"^  melodic  talent  and  a  gift  for 
,  ,      '         Icolor  In  orchestration.  'Th 


,  ,         1     TT    1  '   -"    —      -he  Courtln 

danipor  on  a  funeral.  He  Is  as  nn-Uhoirid  be  a  grateful  subject  to  New 
^^holesome  a  companion  as  the  young|j.„g,,.^„jgrs.  N.-,r  should  we  forget  to 
i.i^in  that  Is  "tile  life  of  the  ship."  Butielt  again  beneath  "The  Ham  Tree"'  or 
It  appears  that  in  I'Yance  there  are  to  cmiiinent  on  tho  "Follies  of  191S" 
cnalterers  at  funerals,  and  we  are  also  hh  they  pass,  especially  the  follies  In 
informed  that  attendance  at  burials  Is  -j,;^  ^jg,,^, 

•'.i  common  feature  of  French  social  ,,h.1  at  leisure  Mr.  Louis  N.  X'arker's 
lif.  ."  "'.*u 'rcvoir.  I'll  see  you  at  the  tril;irgeni<ait  of  the  story  in  the  Bible 
pi)or  countess's  funeral  tomorrow,"  we  ,.i  .r.,scpli  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  with 
polemical  work  were  peevishness  and  l"'«''  the  Duchesso  de  Contmartin  say  to  incidents  furnished  by  Jewish  legends 
■M  fpehle  n.Mlloo  Tbo  hiii«..«„=«  «r  I'^r  Alphonse.  Tho  chatter  Is  not  nec^s-| ;,„(1  th.;  Koran,  he  should  kr.ow  th*t 
a  feeble  "'"'Ict^.  The  bitterness  of  ,a,ily  about  the  lute  lamented;  how  ho  i,,.,  piay  has  been  published  by  John 
tho   grandlathcr   was   a    weapon   In    HiKl  speculated  or  how  she  had  sounded  Lime  of  London  and  New  York. 

the  depths  of  extravagance.  No,  there  ),•,., y  concert  announcements  have  been 
is  CDSsip  about  tho  living,  talk  aboutj  „,;,(|o.  The  Symphony  scries  will  begin 
iMi.'^iness  deals,  tho  r.-icts,  politics,  in  tlio  „„  Friday,  Oct.  10.  and  Inasmuch  as 
cliurch  or  chapel  where  mass  Is  said,  or|  J, r.  Jiuck  will  conduct,  the  program, 
on  the  road  to  Pere  Laclialse.  Perhaps]  ii,„„jfh  jt  cannot  please  everyone,  will 
the  most  amusin.?  scene  '.n  Anatolo',,!  least  give  us  again  the  opportutiity 
1-rance's  "Histoire  Comlque"  Is  the  fu-  admiring  his  tvoquent  control  of  the 
neral  of  the  third-rate  actor  with  the  ,,i;,vers.  Tt  is  not  that  bo  Is  superior 
eulogy  at  the  grave.  The  chatter  dur-  to  tho  composer;  but  the  composer  Is 
the  requiem  mass  Is  especially  de-  ,i,„|p,-slood  and  his  w<«-k  l.s  played 
tful  In  Its  amiable  cynicism,  for,,vi,j,  ce  appreciation  of  whatever 
when  M.    France   wrote  the  "Histoire  „icrits  therein  lie. 

Comlque."  he  was  tUl!  amiable;  there  xho  list  of  singer.s  at  the  Boston 
was  not  the  bitteine.ss  shown  in  "L'ltle  upera  House  has  been  published.  Mr. 
des  Penguins.""  And  now  to  correct  K„s.sell  is  especially  pleased  with  his 
these  evils,  this   frivolous  behavior  In  tenors.    He  thinks  that  the  unfamiliar 

and  "Fraii- 

  .._   ,        .   please  tho  pub- 

als'"  has  been  formed  In  France.    But  1;^..    will  Mr.  d'Annimzio  como  Jiere  to 
this  is  the  age  of  noise;    What  can  any  1,0   lionized?    We   should  like   to  see 
league  do  against  the  prevailing  pas-  j,;,,,  jf  ^uly  for  the  sake  of  hi»  ward- 
robe.  Mr.  Maeterlinck  was  shy.  liven 
(lie    knowledge    that    Mmo,  Leblanc- 
An  Old  Song.  Maeterlinck  would  sing  and  act  in  his 

As  tho  Worljl  Wags:  I'lay,  with  and  without  music,  did  not 

viu>s)t  him  to  brave  the  Atlantic  and 


what  he  believed  to  bo  a  righteous 
cause;  it  was  the  indignation  of  a 
noble  soul  wounded  by  the  thought  of 

iccrwardicc,  snnbbishiiess.  hypocrisy  in 
politics  and  daily  life.    His  grandson 

I  nursed  the  grief  that  he  was  not  ap- 
preciated and  spluttered  impotently. 

r.noklir^  ronnd  bim  on  bla  entrance  Into  life. 

n1  aaklng  hhn^elf  what  was  his  place  and 
-ii^iiteas  In  It,  be  turned  for  examplen  to  his 
r  ■  1.  \v  men,  and  found  littl©  that  he  could 
I  iihire  to  Imitato.  Whateyer  they  profesteil, 
1  .  y  all  reall.T  frulded  tbemaelTes  by  their 
'  nrrent   notions   of  what   they   thought  de- 

r.Me;  and  these  notions  themselves  resting 
<  1  iit>  more  secure  foundation  than  a  vague. 
UK  "iislstent  experience,  the  erperlence  of  one 
tiot  being  the  experieuco  of  another,  men  were 
all.  so  to  say.  rather  playing  experiments  with 
life  than  Uvln-  and  the  larger  xiortioD  of  tham 
:i    erably  failing. 


,,1.0  ...vi^.v/u.^  i>cii<iv,ui  ,1,  icnors.  jMe  cnmKS  mat  11 
church  and  in  the  cemetery,  a  "League  „peras,  "Monna  Vaiina" 
for  the  Promotion  of  .Silence  at  Funer-  (.egca  da  Rimini,"  will  pie 


sion? 


was 


Natural  History. 

X  iw   is   the    time    when  cottagers, 
"ling  the  return  to  the  town,  are  tor- 
"d   by   files   seeking   the  warmth 
lin.    Hornets  are  looking  for  shel- 
•  '  il,  sunny  places  where  they  can  be 
ir-icntlously  busy;  wasps  are  not  yet 
luggish  and  discouraged.  The  hornets, 
i  i  ndly  creatures  if  they  are  not  tor- 
ted,  might  he  utilized  as  fiy  catchers, 
quote    from   CrPvecoeur's  "l.*tters 
the  American  Farmef "" :    '"In  the 
I"  of  my  new  parlour, I  have,  you 


One  night  several  j-ears  ago  v  .    ,  •      w  » 

,     ,.      ,    ,,     ,  t.       .  .u    -.r  .       ..'iBoaton.  Mr.  d'Annunzlo  is  anything  but 
standing  in  the  lobby  of  the  MetropoU-U j  ^except  on  the  approach  of  certain 
tan  |Iotel,  Washingioii,  and  I  heard  *] Italian  creditors  who  persist  in  harrass- 
^oung  congressman  from  North  Carb-'fi'ff  a  peculiarly  rioelk:  soul, 
liiia  singing  "There's  a  hole  at  the  hot- 
tern  of  the  ocean."  This  nian  had  evi- ""^^^P 
dently  taken  a  little  too  much  and  he!  About 


When    "Joseph  and 
His  Brethren"  was  pro- 
duced ill  London  sev- 
the  Stage  eral     persons  wrote 


certainly  furnished  aniusement  for  the 
guests  who  happened  to  be/  about  at  the 

lime,  fan  iny  reader  of  The  Herald'  j  a  play  constructed  from  a  Biblical 
Inform  mc  where  the  song  originated 'i  j  n^u 

HARRY  v.  LAWRlSNCl::.    istory  was  a  novelty  in  bngland.  They 
Boston,  Sept.  8.  forgot    th©    old     sacred     play,  the 

%  mysteries,    and    one    or    two  dramas 

t.tctcd  within  rci  (    1     ,      ■  by  amateurs. 


1    111  *  readers  of  ^ 
nil's  Viii»- 
y  W  illiam 
biUlgo  In 
:  ih  the  at- 

r  his  vliieyuid;  the  chsUiik  of 
Into    prison;    and  the 
.  at  a  vlream  wherein  he 
'    lit  with  a  flame  of 
,>s  of  every  Xrishtful 
vvi.dly   111   the  flHinlng- 
uiiil  of  Niil-HJlh.  anUd  the 
,  >     WHS  also  veviresentod. 
■  tragedy  culminate*!. 
,te,    jironi'Uiued  the." 
,1  c Weil',   the  drama  tei - 
the  aniuHiiicemeiit  of  the 
hel.  and  the  destruction  by' 
traitors  who  had  aworii 
away." 

r  .Viulrocles  and  the  Lion, 
X    thinks   the  present 
rKotlen,   la  generiilly 
•  Gesta  llom-inoruni," 
onsiiial    tale   Is   from  Aulus 
U  IS  given  on  the  aiitliorl'.y 
. who   asserted   that  he 
an    eye-witness    of  the 
,,  oen  the  lion  and  the  slave 
i.  t   .L.  na.    There  is,   however,  a 

crv  similar  story  In  Aeaop  s  Fablea.- 
'  Mall  Gazette. 

found  that  the  Irish  Players  in 
Workhouse,"    at    the  Coliseum.' 

were  almost  entirely  inaudible 
•>  parts  of  the  house.     "It  is  a 
>i  pities  thai  such  actors  should 
the  first  business  ot  .in  actoi, 
. — to  be  heard.    There  have  been 
:   n  number  of  complaints  in  the 
fss  this  season  on  this  very  point.  It 
to  ho  hoped  that  they  will  have  eftccU 
•1  actoi-  becomes  Inaudible  hcs 
]\y   dead,   and   when   he  is 
.lead  the  sooner  he  submits 
U  Uie  better  for  everybody  cou- 


M.  LiPon  Xanrof's 
JIG     Aq.,"  puJizlos 


new 
his 


The  tltl*>  o 
farce.  ■S(.)Z 
frit  lids. 

Uenry  BataiUe  Is  writing:  Incidental 
music  for  his  comedy  "Policha."  Ha  has 
already  composed  a  preludo  to  his 
"Sonne  d'un  Soir  d'Amour." 

Xf.  edan  hopes  to  finish  before  Jan. 
1  his  three-act  play  for  M.  Guitry. 

Miss  Suzanne  Despres,  playing  Hamlet, 
will  open  the  season  at  the  Theatre  An- 
tolne 


|j>Sum-  .11    II..-    |jubt.)ii  Xli.'.iii.: 

Those  were  happy  iiljfiita  whin  we  wevo 
puld  50  cents  apiece  to  walk  about  in 
stage  processions  In  III  fitting,  but  plct- 
ureaiiue  attire,  and  with  object.s  more 
or  less  like  galvinized  coal  hodts  on  our 
heads  for  helmets.  Ilow  top-heavy  we 
looked,  and  how  proud,  though  diffident,! 
wo  fell!    One  of  us  not  In  the  way  of  I 


Georgo  Hlngold  w)ien  he  was  pliiyfliKi 
There  is  already  an  opera  "Aphrodite"' j  ^omy  V.-the  warlike  Harry  witli  lhe| 
founded  on  Pierre  Louy's  romance  of  PO'  t  of  liars— and  the  .shock  of  th<j  col- 
the  same  name,  and  now  one  Krondaie!  Itelon  tumbled  the  soldiei-'s  headpiecCi 
is  turnltiK  the  romance  into  a  play.  I  'nto  the  footliRhts,  where  it  should  have 
■•In  the  Air,"  a  one-act  drama  by  1  brought  up  with  a  crash,  but,  beins 
Frederick  Kenn,  produced  at  the  Xew  i  made  of  pasteboard,  it  quietly  came  to, 
Theatre  London  turned  out  to  be  a  I  rest  and  was  awkwardly  recovered,! 
politico-ilramatic'  pamphlet,   written  to   much  to  the  delisht  of  the  audience.  Sir, 

-    ■■        Herbert  Tree,  who  Is,  they  say,  a  great 

stickler  for  realism,  W'ould  have  been 
profoundly  shocked  at.  such  "make- 
believe";  but  my  sympathj'  rather  goes 
out  to  Hiss  Maxine  Elliott,  who,  •as 
Potlphar's  wife  In  "Joseph  and  hisl 
Brethren"  insists  upon  having  twp  white 
men  "blacked  up"  carry  hsr  "oft"  at  thej 
opportune  time  instead  of  two  full- 
blooded  Ethiopians. 
Miss  Elliott  is  quite  right  in  think- 


■  t   Chevalier  has   reappeared  in 
"At  his  best  there  is  no  truer 
.jn  the  variety  boards,  and  none 
i    more  perfect  control  ovor  an 
■9.    Of  late  years  he  has  allowed 
^ucy  towards  over-deliberation  toi 
a  rather  irritating  manneristn  : 
en  he  delivers  his  words,  either  in 
I-  'patter,'  at  a  reasonable  rate,  he 
is  d.-iightful." 

Maxime  Gorky,  back  at  his  villa  at 
Capri,  says  that  he  has  already  "the  out- 
line of  a  great  work  for  the  theatre," 
but  for  the  time  being  he  will  publish 
nothing,  not  even  l;is  studies  on  politics ' 
and  Socialism,  w  hich  are  now  ready  and 
will  bo  left  as  an  inheritance  to  his  son. 

M.  Lou  Tellegen,  who  was  seen  Jn 
Boston   with  Mmc.    Sarah  Bernhardt, 
began  his  season  as  manager  of  Uie 
Vaudeville  Theatre.    London,   Aug.  _  2S, 
with  a  dramatization  by  Miss  G.  Con- 
stant Lounsbery  of  Oscar  Wilda's  novel 
■  Dorian  Gray."   The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said  that  the  adaptation  was  as  good' 
as  any  one  had  a  right  to  expect,  but 
the  play  is  rather  a  bad  one,  "for,  while 
it  purports  to  portray  life,  there  are; 
only  iw^o  or  three  people  In  it  who.  with 
auy  truth,  can  be  called  alive."  Dorian 
does  not  Uve  in  the  play  or  the  book, 
neither  does  Halewaid,  nor  Sybil,  nor 
Lord  Henry.  The  audience  smiled  when 
Dorlen  was  assured  that  women  would- 
die  for  his  wonderful  beauty.  "When, 
in  the  second  act,  he  turned  up  In  Sybil's 
dressing  room  at  the  theatre,  with  his 
long  bromi-gold  hair  parted  so  sweetly 
in  the  middle,  and  his  dress-front  bulg- 
ing forth  about  lour  inches,  and  his  soft 
white   cuffs   folded  back  on   his  coat 
r-^.  and  began  to  murmur  his  trans- 
lital  Tosh  to  the  love-lorn  maiden — ; 
••  as  there  a  man  or  woman  in  th© 
:.<  o  who  cares  for  good  acting  who 
w  ish  that  M.  I^n  Tellegen  had 
•   :i    engaged    on   better   things?  Or 
•jourse  he  did  everything  beautifully— 
r.nd  his  French  accent  was  delightful. 
)  • indeed  in  the  third  act,   in  the 
where  he  heard  of  Sybil' Euicide, 
.-■.  c  us  a  moment  of  really  splendid 
We    rarely    hear    so  thrilling: 
.tburst.  On  tlie  whole,  however,  we 
that  a  talent  was  being  wasted. 

all,  there  were  only  two  things 
r  Wilde  could  write  for  tlie  stage— 
rental  melodrama  (which  we  find 
'  red  over  his  •serious'  plays)  and 
brilliant  farce;  and  most  of  'The 
ro  of  Dorian  Gray'  la  of  the  lor- 
An  adaptation  by  Arthur  Scott 
•  n  of  Strindberg's  "Sirocco"  ivas 
j.;ed  the  same  evening. 
-:n   we  read   that  Sacha  Guitry's 
a     ;  "La  Prise  de  Berg-op-Zoom"  was 
to  be  adapted  and  played  in  London,  We 
rubbed  our  eyes,  for  this  farce,  though 
r.ically  amusing,  extremely  funny,  is 
:  nslatable,   impossible  for  any  re- 
-  ^ble  English-speaking  audience.  The 
nation  was  mad©  and  produced  at 
Warrick  Theatre  Aug.  29.    "In  the 
,"  said  a  leading  critic,  "the  piece 
,  J  q' chose  arausant.'  In  the  English 
'  omes  something  exceedingly  dull, 
r.ot  a  little  offensive;  and  when  the 
ain  fell  last  night  the  applause  of 
part  of  the  audience  was  mingled 
?.  good  deal  of.  hl.ssing  from  the 
The  leading  parts  -were  played  by 
1  Aynesworth  and  Phyllis  Netfson- 
;-.  "both  of  whom  gave  us  the  im- 
-:on  that  they  were  feeling  a  little 
^f'lrtable.     They    certainly  made 
'  le  audience  feel  so  in  one  way 
•    •    *    The  real  heroes  of 
'.r   r-'r"  the  gentleman  who 
;.e  Prise  de  Berg-op- 


tnduce  the  British  public  to  take  a  live- 
lier Interest  In  Its  aerial  fleet.  It  shows 
the  navy  destroyed  by  airships  of  the 
enemy,  and  its  own  aerial  fleet  misman- 
aged by  wireless  telegrams.  "As  the 
drama  proceeded  we  learned  that  the 
officer  in  command  was  disobeying  his 
orders  from  'WhItehaU.  'Great  God!' 
shouted  the  young  man  with  the  glas.s. 
'Great  (;od!    He's   laughing  at  them! 

He's  flouting  them!    He  has  told  them  — —  ..c— 

to  go  to  hell"   And  a  rather  large  sec-         that  realism  and  art  are  two  dis- 
■  tlon  of  the  audience  laughed,  too,  prob-  tlnct  things,  a  diflerence  too  often  over- 
ably  because  they  could  not  for  the  ,  looked   in  these   nmtter-ot-fact   dav»  i 
life  of  them  see  how  the  young  man  |  Keal  water  is  all  '■fl^Vlf  en, 
i  had  acquired  so  much  very  precise  In-  i  yuu  don't  have  to  drink    t  -^'i/i 
^formation.    'It's  a  massacre.'  he  roared  i  Mstcncy  i«.  likf;^''««,  ^,  Su^iking  of 

again.    'They're  coming  down  like  rot-  sential,  wh.ch  it  seldom  . 
ten  apples!'  and  again  there  was  laugh-:  water.   Richard   Grant  AVhite  in 
ter  In  the  house;  and  small  wonder,   his  interesting  book,  "t^ngland.  W  Ithout 
Mr.  Fenn's  lltera;y  sense  should  have :  and  Within,"  that  all  Knghshmen  are 
suggested   that  a   reference  to  rotten  licreditary  conunanders  of  the  bath  but 
apples  scarcely  cohered  with  the  tragedy  If  you  ask  a  butler   or      el'^';!^"^  ^^^^^ 
of   the   moment.    'Is   any  one   hurt?';  at   the    dinner    t^ble    n<H  1^^^^^^ 
asked  the  girl  at  one  point.  'Fifty  men;  i  he  will  receive  the  lequest  sucn 
"ats  an.'  replied  the  officer,  and  once  a  look  of  «sh-eyed  wonder      he  "  « 
more  the  audience  displayed  a  happy )  PUt  on  if  a  T V 

hilarity.    And  when  near  the  end  the!  low  into  the  dinmg-room  and  ask  foi 

^-.^^r^firit^^d.^;  ro^^^y;^"^^h^^«rn 

Le  for  her  while  the  last  defence  of  ko  ^reet  th^^^^^^  .,0^*^  4?  cllfbrme"  w'^n 
his  country  was  engaged  In  a  "fe-an"^-  f.  J'^"^  \hc   street  were  a  good 

death   struggle   a   mile   or   two  awayithey  walked  the   street  we 

struck  us  as  about  the  most  flagrant  deal  "  f  "^^^^..p';"  '  the  Boston 
bid  for  -sympathy'  we  have  ever  ^n-  and  A\  >U.am  AN  arre  ^^^^^  together, 
countered  in  a  theatre.*'  |  '  „  Edwin  Booth  one 

Gerhard  Hauptmann  has  nearly  corn-,  and  ^  ^'^^l^"        ""^   street,   near  the 
pleted    his    new     play     "The    ^hite  day   on   A\  ash  ngto^^ 

Saviour."  which  treats  .i"*^^"^;  ™.'     Tcmi  dns.     which     somehow  | 

lion  of  Christianity  into  Mexico  under  J>««a       ^ '  '"l"^'""  , 

Cortez.  The  scene  Pf '"V"  j'"  ha^.-l^^  ''ITthough  I  saw  BooUi  play  Hamlet 
great  chance  when  he  comes  to     the     ^'"""fij^^g    ,^^1  only  once  did  his 

Halls  of  the  Montezumas."  nortraval  really  move  me.    I  think  Wal- 

Prof.  Richard  Ordynskl,  a  stage  man-,  port,  ay  a^^^^^^^  ^ 

ager  at  the  Deutschen  Theatre   Berlin.  ^^-^^^J^,  ^'^'^^^''l^eman  afterwards  went 
went  not  long  ago  to  War^w  to  stage  f°7  °  ^'  Jf^"'  .^^^re  he  was  highly  re- 
"Sumurun."    They  begged  htm  there  to      /^^f  "'^ -^'l^IsI-o    Allen    must  have 
take  the  part  of  the  Hunchbaclt^  and  al-  ^?f^!^- p^Yo^i^g  ^  good  many  times  in 
though  by  profession  he  is  a  Ph-lologist  P^''^^^.^^,f,7oThis  cireer,  and  he  was.i't 
,and  he  had  never  taken  any  part        ;''^/°"r°^.hich  reminds  me  that  years 
,  the  stage,   he  obliged  them   and  wa^;      f  ^-^i^'J"^,  ^^^w Xven,  I  think,  was 
loudly  praised  for  his  performance.      ^^;',.ke  ,  at  an  English  writer's .  impo- 
The  discussion  on  the  pit  and  its  con-  shocked       ^"  ^  |  i,,^^^  ^o  the 

I  traction  or  abolition,   which  began  m  liteTiess  hi^a^^  enjoyU.g  at  her 

the  Manchester  Guardian,  still  con-  ^' '^'^^^^^^''t^'^bie.  u  was  a  distinct  com- 
tinues,  and  among  other  recent  con-|breaktast  tame.  ^  ^^^^^ 

tributors   to  it  has  been   Mr    Oswald  Phrnen    to  tne  fl^^  -half-bad"  he 

Stoll,  who  has  declared  that  "the  queuehaJsJ'haKesp  4 

system  undoubtedly  gives  the  P"hl  c  a  .eans  o  cou^^^^  uimself-after  Hall 
certain  grievance."    He  thinks  the  the-  "-ra^  j  j^,     ereditable  to 

atres  would  profit  by  making  all  seats  |  ^^i^^^m^^^  ^^^^^^  Theatre, 

bookable  except  those  in  the  sajlery.  _  revivals  of  "As  Tou  Like  It," 
Well,   the  experiment  has  been  tried  ^^^^  ^  ^^j^  q^^^tet 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Irving  tried  that  w         ^^^^^^   ^^^^  „ 
It  at  the  Lyceum,  and  had  to  abandon  ='.^8  j  ^.^^     ^nd  how  many 

It.    He  found  it  improved  nothing    Five  ^"'C     P  P  j  think  of 

years  ago  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  tried  it  at'  ™e«  Wordsworth's  beautiful 

the  Kingsway.     Th*.   present  manage-  't  1  reca 

ment  at  that  theatre  has  not  found  it  bianzas.  . 

'rslrable  to  continue  the  experiment       Ben«..li  t..-  B.r<.^.J,on«th^t.,  Sprue, 
and  in  spite  of  the  queue  system  being     A^Maiiien  wiUkoo,  a  Fair  Re^i-.is», 
maintained,  the  pit  and  gallery  are  run        ITie  lovely  -Vugellne. 


iiuuu  11.  >,  11. ■.■••0  .U  uili'i  ■•■1^--  -'-'^ 
tlu-ougli  I  lie  laboratory  scene."  Miss' 
Kellogg  thus  describes  him:  "Ho  was  a' 
big  Italian  w  ith  a  voice  as  big  as  him- 
self, and  was  in  a  rneasure  one  of  Max 
Maretzek  a  finds.  Maretzek  had  taken 
an  opera  company  to  Havana  when' 
nrst  the  war  slump  came  In  operatic  af- 
fairs, and  had  made  with  it  a  huge  suc- 
cess and  a  wide  reputation.  MazzolenI 
was  one  of  the  leading  tenors  ot  tUatj 
company.  He  sang  Faust  admirably, 
but  dressed  it  In  an  atrocious  I'asiiion,] 
looking  like  a  cross  between  a  Jewish 
rabbi  and  a  Prussian  gendarme.  Of 
course  he  gave  no  Idea  of  the  true  age 
of  Faust— the  experienced,  mature  point 
of  view  .-hoiving  through  the  outward 
bloom  of  hl.s  artificial  youth.  Very  few 
Fausts  do  this;  and  MazzolenI  suggested 
it  rather  le.-^s  than  most  of  them.  Bvt 
the  public  was  not  enlightened  enough 
to  realize  the  lack."  She  says  nothing 
about  the  others  In  the  cast.  ^ 

Now  let  us  hear  Mr.  Apthorp:  'It 
waa  announced  on  the  play  bills  that 
'In  order  to  give  eclat  io  the  perfor- 
mance Sig.  Bellini  has  consented  to  ac- 
cept tha-  comparatively  small  part  ot 
Valentine.  MazzolenI  was  no  longer  In 
his  first  youth,  he  was  a  robust  tenorl 
with  a  rather  too  metallic  voice  of  very; 
peculiar  quality,  and  sang  uncommoiily 
well;  he  was  a  good  actor,  and  hisj 
love-making  was  superb-indeed,  he  had 
been  a  lawyer  by  profession  before 
taking  to  the  boards,  and  •n-as  an  ad».pH 
at  pleading.  Until  Capoul  came,  year^ 
after  no  other  such  stage  lover  was  to, 
be  seen  here  In  opera.  Biachl  was  aj 
rich-voiced  basso  cantante,  and  alsoi 
an  excellent  actor;  I  doubt  if  his  Me«s-| 


.pfele  has  been  surpassed  here  since;; 
be  gave  the  part  its  full  caustic  humor,; 
but  without  a  suspicion  of  buffoonery.' 
Bellini  was  a  conventional  actor, 
though  he  had  a  grand  stage  presencej 
and  manner;  but  he  had  the  most  glori-i 
ous  baritone  voice  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life,  and  was  a  capital  singer.  And 
how  charming  Kellogg  was  In  those, 
her  younger  days!  When  she  sang 
Margherita  in  'Faust,'  Zerlina  In  Don 
Giovanni'  and  'Fra  Diavolo.'  Amina 
In  'La  Sonnambuia,'  Elvira  in  'I  Pun-. 
tanl,'  and  had  not  yet  aspired  to  the 
heavy  dramatic  business."  We  quoted 
this  eulogy  a  fortnight  ago,  but  it  is 
worth  re-reading.  "Her  light  voice  was 
purity  itself,  and  she  sang  to  perfec- 
tion. Her  Margherita  stands  unap- 
proaShed  in  my  memory-that  is  unap- 
proached  from  a  Barbier-Carre-Gounod 
point  of  view;  for  there  was  nothing 
of  Goethe's  Gretchen  in  it.  Enrichetta 
Sulzer-Mrs.  Annibale  Biachl  In  private 
tlf9_was  in  no  wise  remarkable,  though 
she  sang  Siebel  weU  enough.  But  the| 
whole  cast  worked  together  like  a 
charm;  the  ensemble  was  adnurable., 
The  success  of  'Fausf  was  immediate 
and  overwhelming;  probably  Goethe's^ 
poem  was  largely  answerable  for  it,  for 
Gounod's  music  was  in  a  then  new  and 
unfamiliar  style,  and  old  opera-goers 
used  to  complalrt  that  'there  was  only 
one  tune' -Siebel' s  flower-song- in  the 
whole  work.'  The  soldiers'  chorus  was 
regularly  encored." 


In  the 
Concert 


nightly.- Pall  Mail  Gazette. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
The  First  Reading  in  your  col- 

_        ..  umns    extracts  from 

"T7qii«+  ' 

.(.auai,  jjjg    reminiscences  of 

ill  Boston  Clara  Louise  Kellogg 
brought  to  mind  my  having  seen  her 
years  ago   In  "Faust"   at  the  Boston 

Theatre.    Whatever  else  one  may  bave^^^.^     _ 

thought  of  It,  her  Marguerite  was  cer- Keith's,  who  only  the  other  day  ceie^ 
tainly    unsophisticated.      X    rem.mber|brated^thi.^^25th  ^ 

particularly  the  spinning-wheel  scene,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,1  ^^e  popular 

and  how  much  too  much  in  cvlden'/e  topical  songs  by  heart,  and  dance  them, 

J.  W. 


The  D.-nigliter  ot  a  Mountain  Guld«, 

She  dwelt  boslde  the  Merc. 
An  O.i-plian  since  hn-  I'nther  diefl— 
illstakeu  for  a  Deer. 
Speaking    of    the    Boston  Theatre, 
brings  to  mind  my  old  friend  "Gene" 
Foster,  who  lias  been  connected  with 
this  theatre  ever  sines  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone.    How  many  actors,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  he  musf  have  seen 
in  tJie  course  of  his  long  career!  Then 
there   is    Mr.    Wright,    next    door,  at 


the  gauze  curtain  was.   It"  reminded  too 
of  a  certain  ghost  of  Hamlet's  fath/'^r  ^Boston,  Sept.  6. 
who  used  to  play  the  part  covered  from  |  Marguerite — 
head  to  foot  with  blue  mosquito  netting,  KellOgg's 


In  which  he  occasionally  caught  his  toe 
at  critical  moments.  By  the  w«y,  was 
Castle  the  Faust  and  Campbell  the 
Mephistophelea  when  MiS8  kellogg  first 
sang  in  the  opera  here?  I  recall  Karl 
Formes,  on  another  occasion,  perforni- 
ing  the  part  of  the  sarcastic  gentleman 
in  red  and  black  with  the  cloven  foot, 
and  how  impressed  I  was  by  it,  eslie- 
elally  with  the  low  notes  when  his  voice 
descended  into  Hades.  Would  it  thrill 
one  as  much  now',  X  wonder,  or  has  all 


No,  "J.   W.,"  Will 
lam  Castla  and  "Sher' 
Campbell  were  not  )r 
CoUeag-ueS  the  company 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg  took  the  part  ol 
Marguerite  for  the  first  Vmo  in  Boston 
Mr.  Apthorp,  in  his  reminiscences,  ga 


and  ?}! 

said  that  it  had  seldom  been  equalled  ir 
Boston. 

.  ilazzolen 

Kau.st   ■  Biach 


Two  new  pieces  by  Cyril 
Scott  were  performed  at  a 
promenade  concert  In  Lon- 
Hall   don  on  Aug.-  26.    The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  published  this  character- 1 
istically    British    conservative  review:! 
"There  were  two  'Poems  for  Orchestra,'  | 
bearing  the  titles  'The  Twilight  of  the 
Year'  and  'Paradise  Birds.'   The  poetic 
basis  for  both  of  them  is  supplied  by 
extracts  from  a  couple  of  poems,  which 
are  also  the  work  of  the  composer. 
Neither  In  poems  nor  music  is  anything 
more  substantial  than  'atmosphere'  or, 
■mood'  to  be  discerned.  We  have  a  rich- 
ness of  emotional  epithets  and  aUitera-. 
tive  phrases,  on  the  one  hano,  a  lavish 
use  of  the  orchestral  box  of  colors  on 
the  other.   Whatever  'The  Grave  of  Eros' 
and  'The  Voice  of  the  Ancient'  may 
be   as  wholes,  those  parts  selected  for 
musical  Illustration  are  the  merest  sug- 
gestion of  actuality.    So,  too,  the  mus!c: 
is  as  far  removed  from  definite  Idea  aSj 
it  is  possible  for  nluslo  to  be  that  (one; 
mav  say)  is  still  in  the  fetters  of  definite 
pitches.  The  next  development  of  atmo- | 
spheric  music  can  only  be  the  substltu-j 
tion  of  gliding  pitches  for  fixed  sounds 
and  a  basis  of  orchestral  nuances  like 
vocal    'slurring.'     This   whole   type  of: 
music  is  surely  the  very  antithesis  of. 
healthy,  virile  art.    It  is  the  comblna- 
Uon   ot   thought   and    feeling   that  Is 
wanted  If  the  music  Is  to  saUsfy.  Xne| 
same  evening  wc  heard  Handel's  glon- 
„,h(  W  ous   'Let   the   Bright   Seraphln'    from  1 
'Samson,'  and  that  other  masterpiece. 
The  Kide  of  the  Valkyries,'  of  Wagner. 
Each  ot  these  numbers  is  an  instance  of 
the  true  purpose  of  orchestral  color.  For 


 onfl  »u   this    limited    orchestral  resources. 

the  cast  of  the  first  performance,  ana  jj^^j^^g,  j^^^g  j^^de  the  trumpet  reveal 


ich  now.  I  wonder,  or  has  all  xi^^^i^-;::::::::::::  Keu;;^ 

the  glory .  departed  with  the  lapse  of;  .  .   —  ^^Jf^^ 

time?    The  .scenery  in  those  days  was  '    "  '- 

distinctly  bad,  but  the  blissfuriinward 
eye  of  youthful  Imagination  enabKd  one 


to  slve  it  th';  absent  treatment. 

"J.  W.'s" 

Memorief? 


It  seems  strange  t 
it  stated  that  the  Carl 
opera  company  is  st 
■  !n  England.  Hr 


to  us  'the  bright  Seraphim  hi  burning 
row,'  while  it  is  superfluous  to  speak 
of  the  marvellous  score  of  the  'Ride. 
The  difference  is  that  with  these  com- 
posers mood  has  found  an  outlet  In  ac- 
tion,   or.    otherwise    expressed.    In  a, 

ii-m-L    ,  theme.    Mr.  Scott's  pieces  taken  singly 

Miss  Kellogg  tells  us  In  her  memoirs  ^^^oubtediy  interest  the  hearer,  but 


Mctlstofele 
Vnlcntlii.i 


Biach 
Belllu 
Kellof 


Miss  Kellogg  veils    undoubteaiy  interest  ine  neaici,  « 

that  the  good  MazzolenI  invariably  ate^.^hole  evening  of  such  music  would,  we 
\  ,  .  to  two  rounds  of  cheese  the^ fancy,  prove  monotonous  in  the  extreme., 
from  one  to  two  pounus  o  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^         ^  p^^^ 

day  he  was  to  sing.  tie  saiu  '^^^^^^^  melody  'like  a  hart  for  the  water- 
strengthened  his  voice."  When  "Faust  ,  rhythmic  complexity. 

flr<!t  eiven  in  New  Tork  at  thei^hkh  is  a  feature  of  these  pieces,  won'd 
IcadeTny  of  M  .sic.  late  in  Novcmber.Jprove  their  downfall.  In  this  eo-^      t  n 


-'we  niiO  add  that  probably  a  nv 


Crl- 


tc, 


thpy  lai^W. 
tiling  as  edi.'- 
we  went  to 
■v\e  had  to  loarn,  and  we  were 


•T! 


Theatic  wrote  as  follows:  '*'^eked'if  we  didn't  know  our  lessons. 


ic  objection  to  intiodiiciiig  variety 
tiiius'  in  front  of  a  drama,  such  as  is 
bf-i'iK-  done  by  Mr:  Arthuf  Chudlelgh 
b<-f  i  n  'The  Scarlet  Band"  at  the  Comedy 
Th- 
citi 

1)  lil  audience,  and  that  one  must  cater > 
il  rinitely  for  one  or  the  other  or  fall  ^'■"^^ 
i  I  nvecn  two  stoolfs;  that  is  simply  a 
sitHss   matter,   and    a   question  for 


To  tell  the  truth,  I  cannot  toll-, 
where  Brisbane  is,  but  I  don't  believe  it 
uas  named  after  that  close  reasoiier 


-S.     el':.'     llDl-  Hlu.a    uji^i  :.,.Kin 

nave  been  found  without  making  any 
ifterence  In  the  effect.  Mr.  Scott  seems 
fto  have  overlooked  the  normal  'give 
land  take'  of  any  performed  music, 
rhlch,  except  when  played  for  dancing, 
should  probably  also  be  noted  In 
rhythms  equally  complex  If  actual  Hdel- 
5ly  of  time-value,  etc.,  was  aimed  at." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Pall  Mall 
FGazette   there    Is    a   lyghly  laudatory 
leditorial    article    concerning    the  late 
"Stephen  Adams"  in  which  there  is  an  t 

lallusion  to  the  "solemn  dignity"  of  "The  a.  .  «li.v.  v.i^wv,  e,.,,v...>^»  ^.  ,  .,„a^i\„ni 

Istar  of  Bethlehem."  objec  tion.  •  "^f '  many 

Glazonnoft's  piano  concerto  was  played  So  n.atter  of  whom  the  audience  in  'yo"/'  l>oy  ]ust  out  of  '^''''^^e  how  manj 
br  the  first  time  in  England  at  a  Prom-  composed,  the  atmosphere  of  the  the-  .gallons  there  aie  m  a  barrel  and  now 
bnade  concert  In  London  on  Aug.  28.  The  atre,  as  I  may  call  it,  is  quite  different  ,'"  °-  ^^^^''^J't    "  h  nf  w^d  hon! 

pianist  was  Alfred  Quaifer.  The  concerto  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  music-hai'.  thf,  '^^'^TT  hfnl  to  define 

iid  not  please  the  reviewers,  who  spoke  Looking  on  at  a  play  may  be  compared  '  'itli'  V}}*^'^-  A^K.  h  m  ott-"^"«  °  ,,„pif 
Bagging  invention  and  laborious  effort,   to  looking  through    a    keyhole  at  in-  '  per'^'h     and  .,  ' 

Che  first  movement  is  an  Allegro  with   cidents  in   the  private   lives   of  other  making  a  week-end  Msit,  take  ^J'*" 
Binlroduction  and  the  usual  two  cmtrast-  people.    The  audience  sit.s  in  darkness,  vens.   what  the  *  J-^  '  "7,  7  , 

tHeme^  which  are  afterwards  re-  .  and  is  taken  out  of  itself  as  it  watches  the  Proprietor,- and  he  say^  that  he 
Jcalled  at  the  end  of  the  "Theme  and  ^  the  'unsubstantial  pageant' which  passes  about  lour  aci-. 

Ivariatlons"  which  forms  the  last  half  of  |  before  it.    For  the  time  there  is,  or 
Ithe   concerto.     "Where    the   composer  |  should  be,  an  atmosphere  of  illusion. 


31 


shoulders  and  said:  "I  wouldn't  have  it  j 
in  my  house."   He  may  have  been  mis- 
taken In  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  arti- 
cles, but  the  spirit  that  prompted  him  j 
to  tlie  remark  was  admirable.   Happy  is  . 


li  :s!t«  ss    mailer,    ana    a    quessuon    lur    — ,     ~  ,  .  ,  ,  „  ,,riit.M-ia1 

t  :..  management  of  the  theatre.    Then,         modest  thinker  who  ^ru'-^^«  f 

ar...  other  and  more  artistic  grounds  of  articles  for  Mr.  ^^^^^J ■ 

.  .  niin    nnKWPr    SimDle    (IllCSllonS  ;  AJsti. 


Prevailing  Ignorance. 

W  lipn  I  went  back  to  niv  humble  but 
re,  is  not  only  that  an  audience,  is  fciuiigleu  cottage,  I  thought  it  all  over,  »  ■  . 

a  theatre  audience 'or  a  music-,  L  .j        tj^^^  .^..^re  right  at  the  'tj^^  ^^f '  breathes  this  spirit  when 

ih-^t         „,M=t  r.at«r.         ^  Peiievo  mcy  ■^^eIe  noui.  «       _         sits  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and 

sees  the  pompous  table  equipage,  the 
pictures  that  should  be  In  a  public  gal- 
lery, furniture  that  would  grace  a  mu- 
seum, objects  of  curiosity  and  decora- 
!  tioii  that  require  endless  care,  eternal 
I  vigilance  lest  they  bechlpped  orsmashed. 
I  Rooms  not  made  for  sitting  comfortably 
I  with  crossed  legs.  Books  whose  costly 
;  binding  discourage  a  reader.  And  then 
at  dinner  the  curious  array  of  forks  that 
perplex  others  than  Uncle  Amos,  who 
has  the  excuse  of  being  near-sighted. 
We  once  saw  even  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son at  a  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  Golightly 
in  honor  of  a  visiting  EngUsh  lord,  with 
wild  whiskerage,  eating  flsh  with  a  fork 
that  was  intended  for  ice  cream. 


have  you  any 
idea  how  much  ground  there  is  in  aij 
acre?    1  road  the  other  day  that  the 

laims  at  stormy  passion  he  only  achieves  1  "The  music  hall  d-estroys  this  atmos-  BnP'"^''.  ^jf'^'^'®  ..^t.-^.^fl'^V^  „r! 
Ian  indecisive  restlessness  of  but  little  I  phere.  The  bright -lights,  the  movement  "  becau...  Henr%  L.  or 


lemotional  significance,  and  where  a  more  '  through  tlie  hou.se,  the  attendants  pass 
IgraL-eful  flow  of  melody  succeeds  it  to  ing  backwards  and  forwards,  the  strik- 
1  wanting  in  character.  Nor  in  tlua.  ing  of  matches — all  these  distract  tha 
Ispect  is  he  happitr  in  the  second  move-  ]  attention  and  make  illusion  impossible. 
Iment.  The  theme  is  monotonous,  despite  |  The  audience  is  not  lifted  out  of  itself 
Ithe  employment  of  two  simultaneous  (into  another  world;  there  are  a  dozen 
-  •   ■  "    things  to  remind  it  of  its  surroundings. 

It  Is  not  looking  on  unobserved  at  tlie 
private  lives  of  strangers.  It  Is  slttinf 
In  an  auditorium  being  agfreeably  enter 


i„  ,  ,  ,,  r.f  th^Vlevpr  iIXm  in  a  furlong,  and  the  only  mule  in   of  buhl,  in  comparison  with  the  "best 

X.  t'^"?-    land  ^ent'^emen  of  whom  it  ff^^^  Clamport  was  sold  last  week  and  taken    room  "  and  the  bed  chamber  set  in  the 

Everett  &  Co.,   ^'Or,'}""  \  f  ^l  senUemeu^^^^  .  .  ay.  so  Pliny's  remedy  is  not  practical    old  house,  the  old  house  sensibly  pat- 


rhythms,  and  it  seems  to  have  defied 
lev.  ry  ( ffort  to  present  it  in  any  manner 
lof  spontaneous  charm  in  the  variatioii.s." 

George  Dunning  Gribblc  has  written  a 
l«jok.  "The  Master  Works  of  Wagn<»r," 
publlbhed  b.v 

(10s.  6d.  net).  We  had  thouo'ht  that 
there  wer3  already  enough  books  of 
comment  on  Wagner's  music  dramas 
with  examples  of  the  leitmotiv  printed 
In  Illustration. 

Mr.  Kilaon  Young  thus  dlscussfs  Han- 
del'.s  nationality.  "Apart  from  the  legal 
Idefinltlon  (which  diffei-s  In  different 
countriesi,  what  doe.s  nationality  c<m- 
,sl.st  in?  Tlie  Kai.ser  is  perfectly  right 
in  claiming  Handel,  the  man,  as  a  Ger- 
iman;  but  Handel  the  musicia:i  was  an 
Englishman.  A  roan's  work  takes  the 
nationality  of  the  country  in  which  it 

8  done;  his  nature  keeps  the  character 
lof  the  soil  on  whleh  he  was  bom— or,  at 

east,  of  the  place  in  which  his  clilld- 
liood  was  passed,   when  life  made  its 
earliest    and    sf  r'Hic-f  t    l!iiiirf'.«siiin  ■■n 
hini 
th<: 
cons 

Idca-s,  but  the  nioliuii.-!  nt  his  heart  and 
jhis  nature.    Yet  behind  even  these  He 
the  pre-natal  Influences  of  race  which. 
If  the  race  be  pure  and  well  established, 
never  die  by  transplantation:  the  Jew 
a' Jew  In  whatever 
however  far  he  ti 
'  Hipl  t)ie  Zulu,  altl 

continent    lor  eeii- 


idained  that  the  length  of  his  own  ami; 
should  be  the  standard  yard  of  cloth 
nivHsure.  aim  iiis  arm  nappeheu  tt>  be  50 
in.  lies  long  and  not  "y;i  or  3't\i.  Thi.s  is 
^  ill  liable  information,  and  now  that 
e l  ids  in  the  head  a;e  prevalent.  It  is 
1  1^-u.sant  to  know  that  the  elder  Pliny's 
remedy  was  three  kisses  on  the  mouth 
of  a  mule;  but  I  could  not  tell,  if  I  were 
asked  suddenly,  how  many  yards  there 


Uncomfortable  Rooms. 

It  is  not  necessarily  a  feeling  of  supe- 
riority, of  finer  taste,  that  leads  one  to 
say,  "I  wouldn't  have  it  in  the  house." 
There  are  no  more  comfortable  chairs 
tlian  the  old-fashioned  straight-back 
Vitii  arms  that  used  to  stand  In  grand- 
mother's living  room.  What  is  the  fur- 
niture of  Louis  Quatorze,  or  Louis 
Quinze,  or  the  Empire,  what  are  pieces 


to  be  its  old  friends,  and  who  comedown 
to  the  footlights  and  address  it  with 
familiarity. 

"The  atmospheres  in  both  cases  are 
thus  entirely  different,  and  a  variety 
show  introduced  Into  a  dramatic  en- 
tertainment Is  Mierefore  'out  of  the  pic- 
ture.' The  audience  has  come  to  sea 
drama;  the  atmosphere  should  be  tliS 
atmosphere  of  the  theatre. 

"Mr.  Arthur  Chudlclgh  has  spoken  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  good  curtain- 
raisers  as  distinguished  from  sketches. 


and  no  doubt  there  are  considcrabia  the  "perch"  In  the  canary  bird's  cage? 


fs.     The    plot    must    not  !>• 
[I  until  the  end;  the  beginning 
iece  is  Interfered  wltli  by  tha 
iiirlvci  of  late-comers.    But  It  can  ba 
d'ine,  and  I  have  some  experience  of 
art,  as  I  have  produced  three  one 


"Scruple" 


lus,"  "a  little  sharpe  stone  falling  some- 
times into  a  man's  shooe,"  while  "stone" 
is  used  for  heavier  objects:  yet  when  I 
read  In  an  English  novel  that  the  hero 
plays  for  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  at  tha   weighed  so  many  "stone.  "   I  have  to 
market    and    Playhouse    theatre,'',   1<  "k  In  the  dictionary  10  find  out  how 
I'nelr  Point  of  'View.'  'Aunt  Bessie'  and    many  pounds  are  equal  to  a  .'■tone.  Nor 
The  Dusty  Path,'  all  of  which  had  sue-   could  I  appro.ximate  with  my  eyes  the 
cessful  runs.  length  of  a  rod  or  pole  or  per^'h. 

"I  venture  (  ■  nt  of 


tenied  after  a  box,  with  a  hall  running 
through  the  centre  and  two  rooms  on 
each  side.  There  was  only  one  out:  In 
the  ideal  dwelling  house  the  woodpile  Is 
next  the  hearth ;  not  at  the  end  of  a 
long  ell.  Rogers  statuettes  are  no  lon- 
ger In  fashion— by  the  way,  what  ha3 
become  of  them  all?— but  thereare  other 
parlor  ornaments,  bought  at  a  high 
price,  that  we  would  not  have  in  our 
house.  Too  many  parlors— even  when 
the  host  has  liired  an  aesthetic  decora- 
tor and  furnisher  and  said  unto  him: 
"You  know  what's  the  proper  and  swell 
Is  from  the  Latin  "scrupu-  thing,  so  go  ahead;  I'll  stand  .the  rack- 
et"—are  cluttered.  There  is  no  comfort 
In  them.  Or  the  picture  by  Monet  has 
no  light  and  clashes  with  the  prevailing 
color  scheme  of  the  room. 


as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Reading  vs.  Knowledge. 

La.'t  night  T  read  tlie  chapter  "Sem- 
anlies"  in  Mr.  Earnest  Weekley's  en- 
tertaining book,  "The  Romance  of 
Words."  I  learned  that  a  "furlong"  is 
a  furrow-long ;  that  a  "yard"  is  a 
small  stick,  and  the  "rod,"  "pole"  or 
"perch"  a  larger  one ;  but  how  about 


The  Dear  Kittens. 

As  tha  World  Wags: 

I  was  talking  yesterday  with  a  white 
haired  woman  who  might  have  sat  to 
■rills  i>i  all  wrong,  and  1  submit  that  Walt  Whitman  for  his  portrait  of  "the 


many  of  us  were  not  well  taught  In 
school.  From  what  t  hear,  and  from 
m.v  own  ob."5er\  atloii.  I  infer  that  our 
children  are  not  faring  belter. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport,  Sept.  12. 


'Oh!  1  .Say"  ;ii  e.  In 

Mr.  Stanley  ii  r  De- 

parted,' we  have  a  cur  Iain-raider  which 
any  pit  and    gallery    can    enjoy.  It 
Is  so  constructed  that  very  late-comers 
.„„  .  .  „    ,  can  easily  pick  up  the  plot,  and  yet  tha 

xer  as  different  and  ^,.g„„,i„g       the  piece  Is  not  irrelevant 
or  boring;  the  Illusion  is  not  destroyed  by 
a  few  words  of  the  dialogue  being  lost. 
.     .,         ,  "A  ourtaln-raiser  can  be  written  if 

o  the  pole  or         a„thor  Is  sufficiently  skilful.  My   

 proved  by   our  curtain-raiser   garrulous  visitor  from  Pompey. 

here" 


one  another  as 
.  And  I  think 
lie  were  trans- 


Curtain 


.Latin  II 
the  Scot 
jplanted 

the  equator,  would  remain  a  Scotsman 
still." 

Sir  Fr--  '         ■     \ven,   not  1 
fear  of  '  before  hi 

'bat  an  1  Is  a  fesn 

11  v.     eup-hunting,"  where  Uie     '    vcn  'l    not  M, 
•  irs  listen  to  no  one's  work  but  ;■  'irupiei'  with  Veeping  1 
'  vn  and  abuse  the  judgeu  if  they  as   it   were  labouring  fun 
laro  not  successful..  •  Uene  houres  a  day  poarlng  oi>  ht»  booke, 

I  "T   no  somo  doe.  »•  It  lie  wcro  .\  day-labour- 

'V&riety  ^'^r.   Arthur  Chudleigh  i„g  man;  -irtlther  doe  1  think  It  fit.  If  at 

has    Introduced    at    tk»  ony  time,  by  reason  of  some  soUtarla  or 
Comedy    Theatre     Lon-  n^'ancholy    campbjulon.     he    should  be. 
Raisers   aon.  a  short  variety  en- 

men   to   hla  booke.   It  ahould   be  cher- 
tortalnmenf,  Instead  of  the  usual  One-  ',,,^3  ,.,  ,hat  doth  often  rr  i-^ 

act   play,    to    precede     the     Important  ii^n    beth    unapt    for   civlll  convers 
piece    of    the    ev«nlu0.      Some    favor.  Bnd    distracts   him   from    better  Imr 
I  more  disapprove  the  innovation.     Mr   I'lntf:    How  many  have  I  aeeno  in  my 
Chudlclgh    talked    after    this  '^'^  ovcr-gr^^Ay  dcBlrj  ot  knoy,\- 

inc  as  It  were  feolien 
with  a  reporter:   

"We  are  laying  down  no  fixed  liv,.  '''he  Clamport  Club, 

of  tlfeatrlcal  management,  we  are  only  f^s  the  World  AVags: 

following  the  golden  rule  of  giving  the  I  I  went  to  the  store  last  night  after 
j  public  what  we  think  the  public  wants,  Bupper.    Deacon  Eldrldge  told  us  what 
land  we  can  alter  our  program  to  suit  lie  would  do  with  Thaw  If  he  had  hie 
I  their  tastes.     Some   variety  managers  way.  and  Mr.  Nlckerson  explained  why 
think  the  waits  in  the  ordinary  theatre  the  new  Democratic  tariff  would  ruin 
far  too  long;  other  people  hold  that  anjthe  cranberry  business  on  the  Cape.  1 
audience  likes  a  wait."  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  was  .n 

"The  variety  turns  are  In  place  ofi^ioston    and   hearing   the   talk   at  the 

Porphyry  , Club,  until  Baxter,  the  store- 
keeper,  turned  the    conversation  and 


Miss  Dinah's  Drink. 


old  face  of  the  mother  of  many  chil- 
dren," the  worKan  in  an  armchair  undei 
tho  .shaded  porch  of  the  farm  house,  "ths 
melodious  character  of  the  earth."  Her 
'  grand  children  were  sprawling  on  the 
veranda,  playing  with  kittens.  "Tes," 
Bhe  said,  "every  summer  that  1  conu 
here  1  get  a  couple  of  kittens.  They 


The  time  of  hop-picking  In  New  Tork  are  such  companions  and  they  amuse  n  e 
...  o_  .ijv,-.as  much  as  they  do  Llbby  and  Jack, 

state  Is  at  hand.    So  we  are  told  by  a  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  jj,,,,^,^  ,..  . 

The 


the  usual  curtain-raiser,   of  course?" 


'Yes.' 


Ji\t'epei 
di.scus 
todaj  . 


cd  edueatioii  as  il   is  practised 
You  are  competing  with  the  varietyl  todaj .     "Hero  we  have  a  new  school- 
theatres  now'?"  house  that's  big  enough  for  lirockton, 
"I  do  not  say  that,  nor  am  I  com-  and  our  taxes  climb  high  for  it.  Wljal 
paring  the  legitimate  with  the  Ulegiti-        vry   get   in   return?     The  scholars 
mat?   drama,  but  the  variety  theatra  don't  want  to  learn  anything— thai  is, 
has  one  disadvantage — It  is  compelled  ^lost  of  'em  don't — and  the  teachers  aia 
to  present  at  least  five  'turns,'  owing '  J  „o  good.    How  many  of  our  children 
tho  nature  of  Its  license,  whereas  thej^iio  yo  to  the  High  School  In  Ilgawqult 
ordinary  theatre  can  give  what  enter-l  ii„ish  the  'course?    Most  of  'em  drop 
taliimenf  It  pleases."  ,„it  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  becausa 
"Your  variety  program  may  possibly  ^^,^y  are  not  properly  prepared.  And 
turn  out  us  successful  as  the  play  tl-  ,vbiit  do  they  teach  at.  the  High  School? 
self?  "  suggested  the  Interviewer.  v\  by.    they   are    teaching    music,  and 
"Wo    are    liLirdly   likely   to   gnimMe  ,ir;iwing,     and     basket-making.  But 
lit  tliat:"  replied  Mr.  Chudleigh.    "That  1 .  ading,    writing    and    arithractic  are 
wiiuld  only  mean  that  the  stalls  would  ,.id-fashloned."     "Y'ou  are  right,"  said 
nil  for  it  as  well  as  the  pit.    We  only  1  rule   Bill  Sears.     "1  asked  a  youna- 
hope  they  will!    However,  we  are  not  ,  ity  chap  yesterday  If  he  knew  that  tne 
afraid  of  the  variety  ar-  ,  uinpass    and    th(^    chronometer  were 
ig  'The  Scarlet  Band'  Int.-i  ..^  |,y„yinou.,j.  and  he  looked  foolish.  I 
•    •    •    Our  experiment  r,,|j  i,"i,„  when  1  was  navigating  I  had 
1  ■         MCiiim  is  no  hard-        y,ork-  by   logarithms."     ".\ik1  they 

I  i~:k    nothing.     If  v  ,,|,-t  know  nothing  about  gsogiaphy," 

U  we  can  altitr  Baxter.     "1  read  in  the  paper  a 

tber   and  return  nspateb  from  Brisbane  saying  that  some   .gtorage  warehouse.     A  witness  asked 
^^e   are  only  ..  imime  man  had  been  killed  and  eaten      .     »    .u     „„i..„    „f   .1,.  ^i^,,.... 

II  the  time-.      Tf  I      ,  and   1   iisUed   the   boys—  (about    the    value    of   this    picture  or 


"1  suppose  you  take  them  home  with 
pickers  are  a  queer  crowd,  and  men  like  you?" 

Mr.   Halllday  Wltherspoon  living  with      "O  dear  no!  Thai  would       too  much 

of  a  nuisance.  No.  I  can  t  bear  to  kill 
them  would- find  material  for  humorous  t^em  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  the 
and  tragic  stories.  John  Evelyn  years  vlUagars  won't  take  them,  so  I  go  out 
ago  denounced  the-  hop  business.  A»lovcr  some  miles  from  here  In  my  automobile 
of  tre :s,  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  drop  the  poor  things  near  a  farm 

of  cutting  down  the  young  for  the  niak-  house.    That's  better  than  having  their 
In?  of  hop-poles,  and  he  petitioned  the  heads  chopped  off."  | 
,Klng  and  landowners  to  "plant  cider      She  is  not  the  only  one.    The  woods 
fruit,  until  tho  taste  for  more  natural  near  here  know  more  than  one  cat  that 
drink  do  quite  vanquish  hops  and  all  'ast  summer  a  petted  kitten.  They 

other  drugs  of  that  nature."    But  It  is  are  wild.   To  quote  from  the  old  story: 
not  easy  to  obtain  .  ider  that  is  neither  "Wouldn't  you  be  wild  if  you  were  in 
kisb  sweet  nor  doetoi  Hd.    That  cider  their  place?"    HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
<   temperance  drink  is  only  a  fond      Clamport,  Sept.  14, 
ision.     Dr.    John    Beale    about    the  ~T    ~.      _  , 

ii.idclle  of  the  17th  century  praised  eider         ^   ^   LOOker-On    in  Paris. 
;is    the    "riehest,    strongest   anil    most      The  second  volume  of  the  "Journal 
t.leasant  and  tasting  wine"  of  England;        Comte  Rodolph  Apponvl"  has  been 
but  he  also  said  that  il  could  be  strong  ^   ,  ,    „    ,      it,  ,       .„  .1, 

:  Rhenish   or  as  rough   as  the  fiercest  Published  In  Paris.   His  cousin  was  the 
(ire.  k  wlno.    "We  have  kept  it  until  it  Austrian  ambassador  !n  that  city  and  , 
burn  as  quickly  as  sack,  draws  the  fiame  Rodolph  arrived  there  when  he  was  23  ] 
like  naphtha,  and  fires  the  stomach  like  years  old,  as  his  cousin's  secretary.  The  [ 
a  ria  vitae."  young   man   smiled   at   the   efforts   of  1 

  Louis   Philippe  to   combine  republican 

Abu  Hamed.  ideas  with  a  monarchical  rule,  and  he  I 

Was  cider,  even  when  kept  by  Dr.  'was  serious  and  diplomatic  when  he  led 
.Tohii  Beule  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  cotillons,  but  he  had  a  pretty  vein  of 
strong  as  "Ab-.i  Hamed."  a  compound  mockery  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
ot  gin,  vermouth,  ungostura,  lime  juice  common  sense.  As  an  aristocrat  he 
and  soda?  George  Steeveiis  described  '■'^^  easily  pleased.  He  was  at  the 
it;  "It  spreads  blessedly  through  body  ? ''I' .P."/"!'™.*?^? 
and  apli-it,  not  swirling  through  like 
the  .\thara,  but  Irrigating  like  the  Nile. 
It  is  soil  lu  the  sand,  substance  in  the 


wind,  ife  In  death.  Your  sap  runs 
again,  your  biltong  muscles  take  on 
elasticity,  your  muinmy  bones  toughen. 
Y'our  self  has  sprung  up  alive,  and  you 
almost  think  you  know  how  it  feels  to 
rise  from  the  dead." 

And  now  wo  hear  Mr.  Herkimer 
lohnson  asking  "What  are  Athara  and 
biltong?" 

Kliij  Deineirlii*  haTlne  forced  and  won  the 
city.  Megara  demanded  of  StUpo,  the  wl»e  plill- 
oaiplier,  wbeUier  he  had  lost  any  goods  In  the 
.-aeknge  and  pillage  thereof.  Sir  (quoth  he),  I 
enw  not  so  much  aa  one  man  carrying  aQytblaE 
of  mine  away. 

A  Contented  Spirit. 

Not  long  ago  a  woman  near  Bos- 
ton complained  In  court  that  her 
furniture    had    been    damaged    In  a 


and  he  found  the  play  a  mixture  of  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  He  noted 
that  the  actors  did  not  take  the  lines 
seriously.  Nor  did  he  think  much  of 
"I.,ucrezia  Borgia."  The  characters  were 
to  him  colorless  and  the  dramatic  ef- 
fects palpably  artificial;  but  he  admired 
the  diction  and  gestures  ot  Mile.  Juliette. 
The  count  thought  Hugo  himself  a 
dreadful  bore,  clumsy  In  diawlng-rooms, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his  hands 
and  feet,  standing  on  a  pedestal  thai 
young  men  might  worship  him.  Cha- 
teaubriand, who  is  now  known  to  us  in 
Boston  chiefly  by  the  steak  that  bears 
his  name,  was  another  bore,  pretentious 
and  Ineffective.  Yet  it  must  have  been 
worth  while  tQ  be  bored  by  such  men 
if  the  bored  had  any  sense  of  humor. 
Tha  count  thought  Balzac  physically 
vulgar.  (Jthers  have  said  so,  yet  noble 
dames  loved  him  and  not  only  sat  for 
ipen  portraits,  but  shaped  his  course 
and  gave  him  sage  advice.  Eugene  Sue 
was  not  a  bad  looking  fellcw,  though  he 
had  a  beard  like  a  do.g-collar.  M.  de 
.Salvandy  spoke  too  loudly  and  laughed 
too  inueh.  The  count  was  fond  of  roast- 
ing the  lions  of  the  day,  and  ho  was 
often  ;in)nsing. 


;)2 
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THE  COURTIN 
AT  THE  BOSTON 

HOdTON  THEATRK— "The  rwuvlln  .  ] 
a  lomio  opiiettn  lii  two  acts.  Music  bj 
Otsoi  se  Low  oll  Ti  iuy  ;  libretto  by  Cliarlos 
l-VUou  riaglii  ami  Ju.sUn  Adani.s.  Mr 
l,owell  coiiduetod.    The  ca.<it : 


POLICE  PUY  AT 
PARKTHEATRE 

'The  Conspiracy"  Performed  in 
Boston  for  First  Time- 
Author  in  Cast. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

P.VnK  TlIK.Vir.t::  I-i-sl  pononn»iKC, 
Boston  of  "The  Conspiracy."  ».  "po- 
f>  detective  convfdy"  in  three  acts,  by 
iben  Baker  and  Joi;n  ICmerson.  Pro- 
-ed  '.<y  rharlp«  Frohnian. 

 .lolin  KnifrsoD 

.... VrinolB  Ilyma 
.Gcorglo  Mn.ieri>iil 

 C.  Ki-«<isa 

 I.on«il'in  iIlMct 

 WavriMi  Co!>» 

 Wllllum  .1-  Kaool 

 Ceorgin  MnjPr'-nl' 

 Bi-y!  -^R'n 

 WlUanl  '.tar.on 

i;   ,   M!>r.r  Kofnerl 

vae  1los;yii  MumlcUi 

['rtfz  Helena  KaiM'ort, 

 Julia  Blaut- 

This  play,  which  might  be  a  thri'.lins] 
melodrama,  to  be  classed  with  "Tho: 
jueen  of  the  Secret  Seven"  and  "Convict. 
■■•S."    was   evidently   regarded   by  tho 

-  rge  audience  last  night  as  a  streani- 
•i  far'-e.    Mr.  Emerson  is  one  of  the, 

authors  of  the  play  and  it  Is  therefore, 
tair  to  suppose  that  he  knows  how  tho 
part   of  Claverins   should  be  played. 
When  the  drama,  entitled  "The  Scarlet 
Band."  was  produced  In  London,  .\ug. 
:  of  this  year.  Mr.  Fisher  White  played 
'averlng  and  he  was  praised  by  a  lead- 
tic  for  givins  "a  touch  of  the  sen- 
lacabre  to  the  Ogure  of  the  old, 
-I."    Mr.  Emerson  chose  to  rep-' 
C'.averins    as    a  farce-comedy 
ler,   aiul   r  h.cn  he  should  have 
!Ost  irapicFsive  t!ie  audience  went 
:nio  fits  Of  laughter. 
T'-.o  story  la  a  simple  one.    .\  country 
a  sister  o{  a  man  in  the  district 
oy"s  office,  comes  to  New  York, 
rotlier  docs  not  meet  her  and  she 
into  tl-.e  hands  of  a  friendly  woman 
N  ho  takes  her  to  a  house  where  she 
=  VoDt  prisoner.    What  happened  to  her 
ted  at.   not  shown.    She  servci 
as  secretary  to  the  leader  of  the 
u    -l   Band   of   White   Slavers,  and 

-  .»pected.  Ehe  kills  him.    She  turns  up 
Lit  a  refuge,  tells  a  plausible  story,  and 

.ecomes  secretary   to    Claverlng.  who 
writes  sensation.il  stories  about  crime 
'or  the  Evening  Journal.  Meanwhile. 
'•    brother   in  a  manner  that  la  not 
.;•  told  becomes  a  prisoner  of  the 
T.ie    novelist   dictates   a  story 
.•  based  on  the  murder  and  is  at 
onvinoed  that  she  is  the  assassin. 
.  jes  not  give  her  over  to  the  police 
:  despises  tho  whole  force,  but  suc- 
^   in  oMaining  the  arrest  of  the 
s  of  the  gang,  and  a  fresh  young' 
I        =!jap<;r  man  marries  the  secretarj-. 
I         '  re  are  two  7ood  dramatic  moment.i 
I  e  piece:  the  curtain  of  the  second 

I  and  tho  dark  scene  of  tlie  arrest 

:  third  act  with  Ciuverlng  on  the 
-  a  stepladder  smiling  on  his  work. 
'  should  thrill  in  the  play  is  told 
arration;  it  is  not  seen  in  action. 
It  would  not  be  wortli  while  to  speak  at 
'.ength  of  the  commonplace  character 
'  "hlri  play,  which  is  wholly  artificial 
Is  put  together  without  ingenuity, 
ly,  however,  be  said  that  the  audi- 
was   entertained,   highly  amused 
luughter  o-curred  when  the  authors 
'  ted  goose  flesh  and  short  breath. 
J  have   spoken   of  Mr.  Emerson's 
-ption  of  the  part  ho  took.   As  he 
a  ithor,  he  lias  a  right  to  it.  nut 
;ayed  In  a  hard,  aggressive  manner; 
ri.^  often  farcical,  when  he  ml.?ht 
1  sinister  and  melodramatic-ally 
.  The  one  person  on  the  sta?e 
i  in  the  appropriate  ke.v  was 
ort,  whose  Juanita,  Perez  was 
haracterization.  Mis.s  Keener 
.  able  young  wom.tn  in  evident 


Dmtob  Barker  „-\"""7 

llMoklBh  Hawkins  

.1.  »  Ailanis  W  allHr  Pa*.- la 

,      U.>HboM  lirwu  l""l  l"l"a 

:.-.\Stl.Hl.  iiyijv  

re»l  v>ul>,    iiiit.rnt.-  Pl\imuior  -.    --  ..  , 

'    Soplila  11.1  rk<T  Miia  Meker-oni 

TlJilT  Til.-oiub  lla.hu  Musse.w 


Mr.  Ciulotons  Leslie  Gilbert  was  ni 
nil  limes  satl.sfyln.?.  while  Miss  Ol!<si'i' 
mndo  a  tetolilns  Dorothy  Allfrten.  Mi,<: 
t'olcord  made  a  motherly  Mrs.  Allcrtod. 
and  ML's  Slilrley  made  much  of  Aniili- 
^\■ardcr,  Mr  M^ek.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
j.Mn'lstle,  Gill  and  others  pleased. 

MAJESTU'  THMATRE— McTntyre  ana 
Houth  in  "The  Ham  Tree,"  a  musical 
comedy  In  tlnee  acts..  Book  by  George 
V.  Hobart.  l>yrlcs.by  William  Jerome. 
Music  by  Jean  Schwartz. 


Shorloc-k  Zaflles  ......Lew  Bloom 

Mrs.  I.awrenoo  IMerpoiit  .Moltlobiiekpr. .. . 

Miss  Mlldreil  BeTorly 

"y«I,"^  I.  I'iernoni  XloklobaeUer  Kdwar<l  \\ixA>> 

.""'.T  TrVnlTo  Toss  lo  NteUlobaokbr..  Miss  I-"'",  Well. 

U.-Mor  T.«  \nllo  Evcrtiart  Tort  n«lHu>. 

Mr    Jlinpsev  Gcorfc-n  C.  \oiingmim 

-.  •  ^'""^■•'^  ilismMrna.-  .....Miss  Mabel  IClalmv 

It  Is  sjiid  that  "The  Courlln'  "  was  Inn  j  ,„^  KrflnEli:im  Si>oto««li  Arlhwr  Bnny 

,  ^,    .  J  K,-  Ponaonbv   Olto  .Iolin»<>u 

spired  by  the  verse's  of  tliat  name  bj  X^.V;™,";;.;. ■\-,,„„bictoBlau  .lanu-a  Mcimyre 

James  Hussell  Lowell,  and  It  will        Uenry  .loms  Tl.omas  Ucatl., 

retnemhered  that  Huldy        ^ekle  alo.. 

were  llie  characters  involved  wiln  t.iet  evident  delight  of  a  large  audiencej 
mother  of  Huldy  mentioned.  In  l-ia  .^^  ..^^^^  jj^^^^^  Tree,"  the  familiar  elab-, 
play   last   evening   the   author.;,   havd  ^^j^j,^,,,  „f  ,,,^1,.  ^nown  vaudevillel 

taken  up  the  personnel  of  Quinc.N  ^.j^^^^.^  ...p,,^  Georgia  Minstrels."  Both 
Adam.s  Saw^e^.•'  ■  eomedian.s  are  past-masters  In  the  art* 

The  theme  of  "The  (-ou.  t.n  is  easi...  j^^^g.^  Both  have  mastered-  every 
explained  in  the  V''^,,'^^*' vilY^'A•-i\l  Pl>a.se  and  peculiarity  cf  the  negro, 
story  of  the  ".-parkin  of  Zekle  (^eiviol  ^^^^.^^^^^  g,,^,  (jjaiect  and  both  give  de- 
In  the  cast)  and  Huldy.  ^"  '>.e  perform-         ^  m-esistibly   amusing  im- 

anee  last  evening  the  co;irtln-  Is  merely  ''f  """^^j.^' " 

episodic  and  has  its  place  in  the  Seconal  ^  «toi  voi  "The  Ham  Tree,"  which 
act  -mid  a  maze  of  '"^^--r^"  ^/'^^^  the  adventures  of  .Uexander 

first  act  thus  beco.nes  putposeles.s-in-  ^    ^.„„,    Hired    from  his 

deflnlto  as  to  objective.    To  be  su  e,  ^  ,    ,  j,,^  p^ores  by  the  promises 

the  act  Is  entertam.ng-entertaimns  b>.  ^f-^j  j^,,^  joins  the  Georgia  Min- 
way  of  Mr.  Tracy's  music  and  again  ^^^^^^  ^^.^  .subsequent  sorrow,  i.s  a 
through  the  performance  of  Miss  Free-  ^j^^j^,.  ^,,,3,1  importance.  It  is  sut- 
man  and  Walter  Paschal.  liclent   that   tha   two   chief  comedians 

Mr.  Tracy's  mu.sic  was  often  a  pleas-  .^^^  ,„.oviaed  with  a  plausible  setting 
ure,  particularly  his  setting  to  Lowell  .sK^^  ^^^^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
lines  in  the  courtin    scene,   and  UIU! 


Glory."  the  finale  of  the  first  act. 


the. 


latter  with  a  stirring  and  rousing  swing.  ^J-iHej  and  dressed  in  in.ndsonie  and  et- 

The  ensembles  were  lacking  in  spon-  festive  costumes,  it  danced  with  ■ 
taneity  and  there  was  hero  and  there  a  __j   i.,i„.,     „-y-,fa  i„t.-i,<!it<. 


Last  evenins'  I  he  chorus  was  a  feature  i 
of  the  perforraance.      Unusually  well 


and   precisioi!,    while  intricate 


unity 
figures 


...  ^   —  aiiu         K:\.tot\ji;,      n  ..^t^.     ......  .^v. ...^ 

pronounced  hesitancy  that  may  easily  -^^^e  performed  with  remarkable,  skill.  , 
be  corrected  in  tho  days  ahead.  Of  tlie  fj<jjg  gingins,  too,  was  spirited,  and  full 
numbers  most  popular  were  "Mr.  Johr  jugjiee  was  done  to  the  tuneful  melodies. 
Qulncy    .Vdains."    "Old    Glory,"    "Tho  supporting  company  Is  well  cast. 

Courtin',"  "Smoke,"  "The  Witching  Houi  jjjgg  wells  was  attractive  and  Ingenu- 

Night     *    "    "   ' ^4nii.^{iiaF  -tfiH> 


^. ......  ous  as  Tessie  while  her  dancing  witi 

The  performance  of  Miss  Freeman  as  jj,.    Holmes  gave  much  pleasure.  Mr 

Huldy  was  a  w-ell  conceived  one.      Sh«  Barry  as  Lord  Spotcash  was  the  con 

was  the  simple  country  girl  as  suggestec  yentional  stage  Englishman  t  "  "'■ 
by  Lowell.    In  voice  iliss  Freeman  1?  " 


singularly  gifted.  Clear  and  v.ltli  splen 
did  enunciation,  she  uses  tha  upper  regi.s 
ter  with  ease  and  strength,  the  wholi 
aided  by  an  engaging  archness  and  fiiK 
dramatic  talent. 

The  Zeklel  of  George  Ridgwell  contin 
iially  lapsed,  though  there  were  mo 
ments  that  he  rose  to  the  Ideal  of  th. 
poet,  us  in  the  actii.^l  courtin'  seen, 
when 

Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown 
An'  peeked  in  thru  the  winde. . 
An'  there  sot  Huldy  aU  alone 
'Ith  no  one  nigh  to  henticr. 
AValter  Paschal  as  J.  Quincy  Afiami 


      the  life. 

Miss  Elaine  provided  amu.'iemeiit  by  her 
characteri-.iauon  of  Desaernona 


IjACK  NORWORTH 
i     AT  B.  F.  KElTH'Si 

Jack  Norworth.  In  a  sketch  that  is  alto^ 
gether  different  from  what  might  be  «j 
pected  of  -nim.  is  the  big  i-^^^,''' ^ 
capital  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  jve^ 
Mr  Vor worth,  whose  songs  have  helped, 
to  no  Btnall  extent  In  giving  him  nisj 


I'-or  wo  think  that  our  ^vor,U  1.0 

like  a  beavy  minien  over-loadlne  ua,  fend 
wlicreot  ^^c  sliould  think  ourselves  well- 
caaod  wh.  M  we  arc  dlaeharged  of  them:  for| 
speech  rcnittlnelh  allU  as  -well  when  It  la  | 
uttered  as.  before:  but  men  ought  to  speak j 
either  In  tho  behiilt  of  tTieniaelves  when 
they  atand  In  need  of  aomolhlng.   or  to  | 
benent  others,  or  clw  to  pleasure  and  recro- 
ato  one  another  by  pleasant  dovlcea  fnd| 
discourses  (aa  It  were),  with  salt  to  mitl- 1 
gate  the  painful  travails  In    actions    and  I 
worldly  aftalra.   or  rather  to    make  the 
Ban,e  more  savory  whiles  we  arc  employed 

therein.    ' 

Information  Wanted. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  any  one  of  your  readers  tell  me 
the  composition  of  these  drinks  that 
tvere  popular  In  London  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  i";i,""^"'-.r,. '  I^"p'i:'/ 

Dumpty,"  "Three  Threads,"    Old  Pha,- 
raoh."  "Hugmutee,"  •'Clamber  Blown, 
"HotPoss"  "Blind Penneaux,  Stiffle. 
I  am  afraid  that  they  were  Intoxlcathig 
and  did  much  harm,  but  I  should  like  to 
trv  one  of  them  If  only  to  confirm  my 
suspicions:  PROHIBITIONIST. 
Medtord,  Sept.  15.  ,      „  0  i»u 

"Humptv  Dumpty"  was  ale  boiled  with 
brandy.    Ulsraeli  mentions  the  drink  In 
"Venetia."    "Three  Threads"  is  a  cor- 1 
ruption  of  "Three  Thirds,"  and  the  mixt- 
ure  was  one  half  of  common  ale  and  I 
the  rest  stout  or  double  beer,  and  lat^r , 
ale  beer  and  two-penny.   Porter,  or  en- 
tire   superseded  this  drink  about  17  — 
"Old  Pharaoh"  was  a  strong  ale  or  beer. 
May  not  "hot-poss"  be  a  misprint  for 
'    "liot  pot"-ale  and  brandy  heated?  Ex- 
periments with  these  beverages  should 
j    entertaiti  you  while  we  try  to  find  out 
tbe  nature  of  the  other  drlnks.-Ed. 

The  Ha-Ha. 

M  de  Salvandy  "laughed  too  much." 
This  puts  us  in  mind  of  Dr.  W.  Mc- 
Dougall  of  Oxford,  who  combats  the 
theory  that  it  is  wrong  to  laugh  at  the , 
misfortunes  of  others.  Such  laughter, 
he  thinks  beneficent  for  "a  mass  of 
minor  suffering  which  would  otherwise 
depress  humanity  Is  turned  Into  a  stim- 
ulant that  promotes  well-being."  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  Dr.  Mc- 
Dougall  combats  or  approves  the  the- 
ory: a  man  chasing  his  hat  in  the  street, 
or  falling  down  on  an  Icy  pavement, 
or  just  missing  a  train,  will  always  ex- 
cite laughter,  though  the  accident  is  not 
a  stimulant  to  him.  Whatever  Mc- 
Dougall  or  Bergson  or  Sully  may  say 
about  the  causes  of  laughter  and  its 
effect  on  the  system,  the  theory  of 
Baudelaire  that  laughter  is  either  fool- 
ish or  fiendish  and  should  be  discour- 
aged Is  not  easily  overthrown.  Hav- 
ing read  Baudelaire's  essay,  some  are 
unusually  grave  during  the  performance 
of  a  musical  comedy. 


waiter  pascnai  as  .J.  yuincy  .^fiami  "   „<r,or,fe  Intro 

was  splendidly  impornnt  as  the  youn^  present  position  of  ■promment.c. 

lawyer  from  Boston,  .-.lid  the  Patience  01  ,         j^to  his  sketch  a  series  of  motioi 

Hester  La  Vaile  and  the  Heaeklah  Haw!  ^  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^        thrown  upon  the  cur 

kins  of  Isldor'^  Marcil  v.-ere  each  in  tli  '  "  "  " 
wav  acce'Jtable. 

NEW  PLAY  AT  THE 


klnsof  Isldor.^^;^ir  ~erir;i^irin7heil  pictures,  that  are  "^1°^  oJ'^^. 

wav  acce.nable.  1  tain  while  Norworth  in  the  role  of  rapm 

■  ■  fire    lecturer    relates    the  intercst.ngj 

points.  , 
r^  4  orr-I  n  nr\n  k  ir»r<     The  pictures  arc  supposed-NorwoUn 
CASTLE  SQUARE  frank,y  admits  that  c«ey  -aUy  do  not 

to  portray  a  trip  of  some  oO.OOO  odd 
miles  that  he  made  in  a  space  of  a 
month  or  so,  during  which  he  visited 
•the  North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole,  or 
the  territory  Immediately  ^^""t'f 
thereto  He  crossed  the  desert  of  ba- 
hara  and  grappled  with  the  sage  brusa ; 
of  the  Great  Southwest.  He  l^avpooned 
•"  Whale  and  killed  a  lion,  and  did  ^ 


"Bacheiors    and  Benedicts'" 
Given  Its  First  Perform- 
ance in  Boston. 


A  Little  Late. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  the  Pullman  sleeper  is  un- 
der discussion,  can  you  tell  me  why  it 
is  that  the  name  "Insomnia"  has  been 
ignored  hitherto? 

HORACE  QAYLORD. 

Yarmouth.  Me.,  Sept.  11. 


r.iousand  and  one  other  things  In  vari- 
CASTLE      SQUARE      THEATRE  -  *o'^°"p\"  ,s   „C   tho  earth,   all   of  which 
"Bachelors  and  Benedicts,"   a  comedyj    -  , 


are   seemingly  'reproduced   by  moving| 
in  three  acts  by  JacksOn  D.  Haag.  First'  picture.  ,.o.-..ineu..  -^dds  to  his! 

performance  in  Boston.  ^'Z^^J::^':^::^vm:r^^^U:^t\ 

rlo,.Z  r/reen^ille  Frwieric  Ormon.lB   more   songs  of   his  own  Cleat  on  am 

LlopJ  Fost.-r  Carney  Chi-'slic  ,  hlinself  off  the  .stage  in  his  nea. 

Frederlck  Penton   .Al  Kobt-rrs  yachting    costume    that    he  was 

r.orotbv  Alierton...  Mies  Doris  Oteson  |  gaUop.    It's  a  great  act-and  alto„etnei 

Anule  Warder.. .•.r.'.r:....MIi!8  Florence  Shirli-yj 

Grace  Iieland  Chapman  .Miss  Augusta  GUI  •  ■    -  •  -   


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

It  is  reported  that  Cranaus,  King  of  the 
Athenians,  was  the  first  that  Invented  the 
mingling  of  tVlne  with  Wafer.  Whether  It 
were  profitable  or  nff,  1  will  not  now  dll- 
pute  or  stand  upon.   

Mr.  Bryan's  Passion.  f 

Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  again  declarosj 
hi^  passion  for  radi#he.s,  especialiy: 
when  they  are  white.  His  passion  is, 
deep  and  constant,  unlike  that  of  Mon-i 
taigne,  who  wrote:  "I  have  heretofore' 
found  redish-rootes  to  be  very  good  for 
mee,  then  very  hurtfuU,  and  now  againel 
very  well  agreeing  with  my  stomacke."! 


•J  !  I  1  em  uu    1-  iju^umu-  . .  ■  ■  -  -     

Mr.-i.  Itclgate  Alierton  Miss  Mabel  Colcord 

Louisi^  StalTora  Miss  Anne  Faystouc 

Mrs.  CoUou  Miss  Beatrice  Loriug 

Jlr.  Haag  calls  his  play  a  comedy,  but 
it  would  be  better  termed  a  drama. 
As  conicdy,  the  piece  leaves  much  to  be 
desired:  a s»  drama,  it  . is  not  lacking  in 
power. 

Leslie  Gilbert  had  lived  the  life  Of  a 
man  about  town.  He  had  only  his  own 
pleasure  to  consult,  and  If  he  chose  to 


William  A.  Weston,  assisted  by  Frank-' 
lln  Mae  and  a  company  of  four  others, 
presents  "Attorneys,"  a  little  sketch 
which  is  really  a  musical  act,  with  all 
of  the  office  furniture  of  the  attorney  s 
firm  the  files  and  the  letter  cases, 
proving  to  be  only  musical  instruments 
from  which  the  company  of  lawyers  and 
assistants  extract  a  variety  of  popular 
airs.  Another  favorite  act  of  B.  i'. 
Keith   theatregoers   is   that  of   Ed  Fj 


pleasure  to  consult,  ana  ii  ne  ciiu.->e  i-j   iveiui    lih.-<i n ts"--'   „__,.- 

Ijefrlend  little  Annie  Warder.  It  was  no,  Reynard,  the  ventrilofjui.st,  v,'ho  carries 
ine's  affair  but  his  own.  But  now  he  with  him  everything  from  an  aiitomo- 
must  leav,>  Annie  to  go  her  way  alone.;  yie  to  a  monkey,  and  gives  hat  i.s 
He  Is  to  be  married  soon,  and  his  wife  everywhere  conceded  as  one  of  the  most 
must  know  nothing  of  Annie  Wardei.,  eiajjorate  acts  in  ventrllotiuism  upon  tn« 
for    a.^  he  .said,   "she  couldn't  under-  vaudeville  stage.  ,  1 

stand.  '  '     Fred  Jarvis  and   Frederica  Harrisort 

Soma  six  months  after  Gilbert's  mar-  appear  in  an  interesting  medley  of  mu 
riage  a  message  comes  to  him  while  he'  sic  and  chatter  entitled  "The  l'ello\v 
is  abs"nt;  therr-  l.>!  so  much  secrecy  en-  and  the  Girl  on  the  Bench."  The  Led 
shrouding  it.-?  doliverv  that  his  wife  Zarrell  Trio,  sensational  European  acro4 
breaks  the  seal  and  reads  that  Annie  bats,  fully  live  up  to  their  promise  tc 
Warder,  now  reduced  to  desperate  cir-  present  some  of  the  best  work  of  thtl 

cumstances.  desire.?  hl.'^  presence  at  once.    — '    ''^    R.^.«to"  Thf- 

Gllber*.  appear.i.    His  wife  demands  to 
know  why  he  should  receive ^uch  a  com- 
munication, but  refuses  to  accept  \Vbat 
h»!  tells  her.    They  part,  for  they  4re 
each  sure  thtt  a  marriage  contracted 
without  a  complete  mutual  understaim- 
liig  from  the  first  is  doomed  to  failur 
That  !s  the  dramatist's  message.  I 
.speaks  througi)  hi.-i  characters  to 
•.^fs.-i  that  thought  os  a  personal  t 
ti''>:i.  .  . 


sort  ever  seen  In  Boston.  The  Si.x 
American  Dancers  gave  an  arrange 
ment  of  five  different  dance.«;  Carmei 
Ercell  is  a  dainty  singing  violinist;  thd 
Great  Harrah  and  company  show  am:i7. 
ing  ability  upon  the  roller  skates,  whih 
The  Peers  go  far  to  make  good  th< 
program  assertion  that  they  are  "thi 
world's  greatest  comedy  b.-ir  gymnasts 


Thie  Age  of  Noise. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer,   the  pianist,  told 
us  the  last  time  he  w-as  In  Boston  thati 
Paris  had  grown  so  noisy  and  dirty,  a 
huge  inn  and  show  place  for  gaping! 
strangers,  a  city  so  unlike  its  former! 
self,  that  he  thought  of  making  London  i 
his  abiding  place,  for  London  is  now, 
what  Paris  was.    Wo  thought  of  him 
when  we  read  letters  from  many  corre-| 
spcndents  complaining  of  the  noise  inl 
London,  letters  published  In  the  jour- 
nals of  that  city.   Thus  "An  Old  West-, 
minster"  wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette! 
speaking-  of  the  London  of  his  boyhood 
In  the  'COS,  when  it  was  a  "paradise  of 
quiet"  to  what  it  is  now.   "There  were 
no  rumbling  trams,  no  motor  Jugger-' 
nauts   making   miniature  earthquakes, 
no   drivers   without    whips,    but  -with 
pestilent     puff-balls,     making  grunts, 
growls,  uncanny  squawks  and  squeaks, 
and  a  diabolical  racket  of  exasperating 
sounds  never  heard  before."    He  com- 
plains also  of  dogs,  "bundles  of  barks," 
a  "noisy  pavement  polluting  nuisance": 
of    leather-lunged    costermongers  and 
rag-Ume  rubbish  whistlers,  and  as  "W. 
B."  wrote,  "the  perpetual  whistling  of 
one  damnable  tune  all  day  long  Is  not 
a  sign  of  cheerfulness  and  joy  of  life, 
but  merely  the  outward  expression  of 
absolute    thoughtlessness.     The  boy's 
skull  is  a  vacuum,  except  for  the  air| 
emitted  from  between  his  teeth  with 
the  sound  we  complain  of." 

But  this  is  the  age  of  noise,  and  the 
great  majority  enjoy  it.  There  is  no, 
quiet  in  the  forest.  In  the  lonely  camp 
Is  a  gramophone.  On  the  distant  pond 
is  a  chug-chug  boat.  Boston  is  probably 
the  noisiest  city  In  the  world,  noisier 
iven  than  Naples.  In  -what  other  city 
t.tii  '  fuch  thunderous  street  cars  oe 
In   what   other   city  wo 


licAMi  v.'jj.u  :  -treila 

I  be  allowed  to  torture  the  sick  in  their 
beds  or  all  those  needing  normal  sleej>? 
1  Modern  civilization  includes  noise, 
smoke  and  speed.  It  would  be  non- 
[  existent  without  them.  And  the  people 
rub  their  hands  in  glee  and  pity  Our  _^ 
stupid  grandparents  who  had  no  com-  v*-™ 
fo-ts  and  4ived  dull  lives.  V*^/!'^ 


[Mr.   Benaix  conducted  with 
and  taste  a  coi«»etent  ?'-ch««^'-^- 
costumeB  were  in  some  instances  strlk- 
fne  and  the  setting  of  the  third  act  was 
,consp"cuous  for  beauty  of  lighting  and 

'"^"Mr  De  Koven  made  a  short  and  mod- 
est  speech  after  the  second  act. 
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IDE  KOVEN  OPERA 
FULL  OFCHARM 

'•Her  Little  Highness"  Pleases 
large  Audience  at  the 
Tremont. 


THE  MUSIC  DtLIGHTS  ALL 


Mizzi    Hajos   as   the  Little 
Queen  Scores  Decided 
Hit. 


I     A 'man  of  u rcproachable  tiehavlor  and 
excellent   sense    preferred    on    his  travels 
'  taking  his  chance  at  a  hotel'  for  company, 
to  the  charging  .himself  with  too  many  se- 
lect  letters   of   introduction.     He  confessed 
liked  low  company.     He  said  the  fact 
V  as  incontestable  that  the  society  of  gyp- 
was   more   attractive    than    triat  of 
hops.     •    '♦     •     I  knew  a  scholar  of 
f    ne  experience  in  camps  who  scid  that 
be  liked  In  a  bar-room  to  tell  a  few  coon 
»torle6  and  put  himself  on  a  good  footing 
with  the  company;   then   he   could  be  as 
B  knt  as  he  chose. 


I  the  painter  coming,  an3  the-  musuSim 
bows  pleasantly  to  the  newspaper  man. 

An  Old  Song. 

.\s  the  World  Wags:  articl.e  in  common  use  "',5"^ 

r  heard  a  good  many  '^V^  viood   daVs*  called   "liggen  P'dgen, 

song  for  which  your  correspondent.  Mr.,^o  ^^oden  dipper,  also  a  wooden 

iHarrv  V.  Lawrence,  asks  this  mornmg.  ^^out  a  peck  and  a/"^"; 

Like  "him,  I  remember  only  the  first  l.ne.  P^' .-klnnicum,"  which  was  alway  s 
I  ■•There's  a  hole  at  the  bottom  ^^'^"^      ^^^^  sort  of  meal,  like  oat- 

:  ocean,"  but  with  the  noteworthy  differ-      ^  «  H. 
ence  of  "in"   instead   of   "at"   m  the  me^i . 
phrase— the  whole  extremely  Rabelaisian. 
Possibly,    however,    it   was   a  revised 
version;   but  certainly  the  song  as  i 
heard  it  would  never  ciualify  for  "Bal- 
lads of  the  Heart  and  Home."  B. 
Winchester.  Sept.  13 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

REMONT  THEATRE— First  perform- 
»  on  any  stage  of  "Her  Little  High- 
a  musical  play  In  three  acts  by 
anning  Pollock  and  Rennold  Wolf; 
,«ic  by  Reginald  De  Koven.  Max 
r:dlx  was  the  musical  director. 

1  VlclorU,  Queen  of  Herzogorina  

 .\IlJzl  HaJos 

u  Cosaca  .N'eftl  McCay 

yijnti  William  .Stmnt/  ■ 

-  Kiimler  William  J.  .MrCarth.T 

a  In  of  the  Guard  Geoige  DimstJn  ■ 

(uicn  IV  .  King  of  Bosnia  James  Diitls  ■ 

■  1^  Nikl.TS  IToltfin  H'Tr 

.-\  laipb  LauinaD  VVl       '  f  ^  ■ 

Elizabeth  Lauman.  ! 

Robert  Tralnor.  _  Wallaee 

\;Tilolliie  SehUTler   Ethe. 

•  inof  Wioton  Mac  ihiuav 

anlel  Quigf  Mr.  McCarty 

T  Ann  Delia  Nlven 

vhls  musical  play  Is  based  on  Mr.  Pol- 
's comedy,  "Such  a  Little  Qu(^n." 
:ch  Is  pleasantly  remembered  here  for 
own  sake  and  the  dellghtilul  perform- 
e  of  the  exiled  Queen  by  Miss  Elsie 
raruson. 

The  comedy  has  furnished  an  inter- 
'ig  libretto,  which  might  be  out  to 
;e  In  the  second  act.    After  the 
lion  of  the  first  act,  the  st'ones 
-New  York  apartment  Iiou.'se  seem 
;-;-winded,  especially   that  which  fol- 
5<  the  departure  of  Mary  Ann  with  the 
Til  prepared  by  the  queen.    The  long 
etch  of  dialogue  without  music  taxes 
resources  of  operatic  comedians  and 
'«  patience  of  the  public.  Shortened 
newhat,  the  story  would  be  much  Im- 
■•■cd. 

I  iia  story  Ifgelf  Is  familiar  to  theatre 
'  s  and  need  not  be  told  sgalii.  It 

'■notigli  to  My  th.it  tlie  libretto  fol- 
vs  the  comedy  and  that  Miss  Fer- 
-on  has  found  a  worthy  successor  In 
'^s  Ila.los.  who  Is  a  pleasing  actresa 

I  a  charming  singer. 
Mr.    De    Koven's    music    !•  tuneful, 

thmlcally  varied,  and  thoughtfully 
ired.    There  are  simple  melodies  that 

the  childlike  Innocence  of  the  young 

en  and  It  is  to  the  composer's  credit 
It  he  is  not  ashamed  to  be  simple, 
'1  has  expressed  the  character  of  the 
'  oine  in  his  music.  He  has  also  writ- 
I  more  elaborate  pages  for  dramatic 
I  poses,  exotic  music  for  the  sake  of 
(ional  color  »nd  for  the  dances.  The 

pmbles  are  I'ot  always  so  success- 
Ilv  worked,  and  occasionally  In  the 

re  complex  choral  scenes  there  Is  a 

k  of  continuity.  By  . the  side  of  the 
i-en's   melodies,    the   opening  chorus 

the  third  act  and  the  music  for  the 
uigo  may  bi^  placed,  while  there  are 
1  certed  pices,  as  "A  Self  Mado  Man," 

■  1  "C.  O.  D.,"  that  have  ccnversa- 
iial  flow  and  marked  character. 

Ilss  Hajos  Is  a  welcome  .ipparitlon  in 
.)  world  of  operetta.  Her  voice  !» 
;reeable,  pure  and  of  generous  com- 
>!s;  she  sings  freely  and  well.  De- 
id  of  any  affectation,  simple,  nat- 
;il,  «h«  has  a  sense  of  humor,  and  at 
•!  same  time  she  gives  the  necessary 
ision  of  court-bred  maidenhood.  Sho 
kes  no  liberties  with  the  audience  even 
I  or  she  Is  sure  of  therr  sympathy.  Sh» 
girlish  but  not  kittonlsh;  quletiy  p.i- 
etic.  but  not  sentimental.  Her  facets 
loblle;  she  Is  graceful  In  movement; 
slie  knows  the  value  of  significant  ges- 
ture. 

The  company  Is  an  excellent  ona.  Ming 
Kelly,   a   singularly  attractive  woman, 
played   with    her    customarj-  vivacity. 
Mr.  McCay  gave  another  of  his  care- 
fully elaborated  character  sketches.  Mr. 
Davis  was  a  dignified  young  ruler  and 
"VI  r.  McCutcheon,  a  manly  lover,  danced 
■  :th   marked   grace,   assisted   by  the 
Usses    Murray,    Davis    and  Langdon. 
lie  dances  in  the  third  act.  Including 
m  Czardas  performed  by  Miss  HaJos, 
\cltcd  the  enthusiasm  of  a  large  au- 
»nce  which  was  most  favorably  dis- 
used throughout  the  performance.  Mr. 
-wis  was  amusing  ns  the  self-made 
:nerlcan  «nd  he  played  with  a  refresh- 
g  absence  of  exaggeration.  Nor  should 
the  Mary  Ann  of  Miss  NIven  be  Ignored. 
J  I   Seldom  In  a  musical  comedy  nra  the 
*  voices  and  the  singing  of  the  prlnftjpals 
Ur    r;"'"i          Ill   t;^,l=    -niiipnuv,   anrt  the 
  ■"■'"  tJve. 


In  the  Tavern. 

.'^kimming  a  new  book  by  M.  Aiidre 
Warnod,  "Bals,  Cafes  and  Cabarets,"  a 
volume  in  the  scries  "Paris  Pittoresque," 
we  read  of  Monselet,  Jacques,  the  paint- 
er of  sheep.  Gill,  Pov.chon  and  others 
frequenting  La  Grande  Pinte;  of  Arene, 
Courteli.^e,  Wlllette,  Charpentier  at 
L'Ane  Rouge;  of  Pawlowsky  with  Bot- 
tlni  and  Launay,  two  painters  of  talent 
who  died  young;  Alfred  Jarry,  the 
author  of  "Ubu  Roi,"  who  liyed  with 
owls  in  a  garret,  wore  his  coat  buttoned 
up  to  conceal  the  absence  of  a  shirt, 
and  wondered  each  day  how  he'  could 
escape  starvation;  Norvift,  who  'Issued 
strange  proclamations  in  behalf  of  sym- 
bolism and  now  writes  ftr  respectable 
magazines;  a  nameless  professor,  now 
highly  esteemed,  who,  courting  an  honest 
girl,  disguised  himself  as  a  plumber  or 
a  grocer's  boy,  not  to  -iwaken  the  sus- 
picion of  her  parents— all  these  at'  the 
-Auberge  du  Clou;  of  the  f.imous  band 
at  the  nrst  Chat  iJoir.  .\nd  so  each 
lafe  had  Its  regular  customers,  painters, 
iMiigiclans,  poets.  Idlers,  who  talked  elo- 
quently or  paradoxically  on  art  and  life 
and  dreamed  beautiful  dreams. 

\  ■  so  in  oldy  days  there  was  the 
the  Me/naid;  there  was  Har- 
club.  Dr.  Bentley's;  there  was 
111.  I  ll)  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
Reynold.'".  Garrick,  Beaiicler^t.  Mr. 
George  Moore  In  his  audacious  "Confes- 
sions oC  a  Young  Man"  lamented  the 
passing  of  the  tavern,  tor  tne  old  clubs 
in  London  met  as  a  rule  In  a  tavern; 
stimulating  talk  was  heard  only  In  those 
places.  It  is  not  to  be  found  In  the 
modern  club  with  Its  ..laborate  furnish- 
ings and  a  table  covered  with  maga- 
zines. 


Only  for  a  Season. 

There  have  been  dining  clubs  and  sup- 
per clubs  In  Boston  of  late  years.  Two 
promised  well,  but  they  were  short- 
lived. The  late  T.  B.  Aldrich  sat  at  the 
head  of  one  table.  The  dinner  was  at 
hotels,  for  two  or  three  of  the  more  con- 
ventional members  thought  It  would  not^ 
be  respectable  to  engage  a  private 
chamber  or  sit  In  the  public  room  of  a 
French.  German  or  Italian  restaurant 
The  dinners  themselves  were  not  a 
magnet,  and  the  talk  was  chilled  by; 
formality.  Men  that  had  been  delight- 
fully reckless  in  print  when  they  were 
\oung  were  sluggish  or  afraid.  Pros- 
perity repressed  their  noble  rage.  This 
flub  died  of  dulness.  There  never  was 
a  full  attendance.  This  one  was  obliged 
to  accompany  his  wife  to  a  "musical 
evening";  that  one  was  called  en  to 
preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Neglected  and  Deserted 
t'ats.  There  was  a  supper  club  of  about 
a  dozen — painters,  architects,  newspaper 
men,  musicians — that  ran  its  course 
t,ayly  for  a  winter.  The  place  was  a 
(■.oilman  restaurant;  th3  room  was  pub- 
lic. There  was  one  large  table  and  each 
member  ate  and  drank  what  he  pleased 
and  paid  for  it.  There  v/as  no  treating. 
There  was  no  second  season.  Some  of 
the  members  lived  out  of  town,  und 
there  was  always  the  fear  of  missing 
the  last  train,  although  a  paternal  gov- 
I  1  nnient  closed  the  restaurant  at  11  P. 
M  Had  each  member  said  fully  what 
had  to  say?  Yet  there  Is  this  to  be. 
vlil.spered  In  praise  this  supper  club: 
I'ho  members,  in  spite  of  their  fort- 
1  iphtly  as.soclatlon  for  (\.  winter,  are  still 
.d  frliMids;  the  architect  docs  not 
se  into  a  side  street  when  he  .apcs 


Boston,  Sept.  15. 

K*U<^   2  J>  -  »  ^=1 1  3 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett's  new  novel  was 
ipublished  not  long  ago  in  New  York 
land  entitled  "The  (or  "An")  Old 
Adam."  It  has  recently  been  published 
in  London  with  the  title,  "The  Regent." 
Cantab  (Classic  and  Legal)  wishes  In-  Tell  us,  gentle  shepherd,  why?  < 
elusion  in  occasional  country  house  parties  Mr.  Bennett's  "Book  ' 
of  fellow-gentry, 
sports,  etc. 


for  good 


fellowship,  jrevised  edition  of  "Sacred  and  Prof^^"^ 
iLove  "  The  first  title  was  clumsy,  and 
the  heroine  did  not  suggest  in  any  wa> 


the   picture  of  Titian,  m  which  it 
not    easy   to    distinguish   between  the 
„v...^  sacred  woman  and  the  one  that  should 

This  advertisement,  which  I  put  at  outwardlv  more  joyous.  Mr.  Bennett 
the  head  of  my  letter,   was  recently  characterized  Carlotta  as  "the  woman 


Invitations  Solicited. 

lAs  the  World  Wags 


Mental  Lethargy. 

1-  l  ie  any  tavern,  restaurant,  beer- 
house in  Boston  today  where  men  "In- 
terested In  art  and  literature"  meet  dai- 
ly for  an  hour  of  two  of  talk?  The  tav- 
ern has  passed  away  here  with  the  old- 
fashioned  inn  and  oyster  house.  There 
urc  one  or  two  clubs  with  houses  where 
Kood  talk  may  be  heard,  but  this  talk  is 
iH  a  general  nature  and  to  many  of  the 
iiKtnbers  the  tariff.  Gov.  Foss,  the  base- 
l  all  season,  the  Thaw  melodrama,  are 
more  vital  subjects  than  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  painting,  music  and  tne 
drama.  When'  Mme.  Bernhardt  played 
Hamlet  in  Paris  two  well  known  men- 
one  of  them  was  Catulle  Mendes— fought 
a.  duel  over  the  question  whether  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  was  really  fat.  Sir. 
Herbert  Tree  recently  said  that  "fat  and 
scant  of  breath"  should  read  "faint  and 
scant  of  breath";  but  there  was  no  duel  . 
In  consequence.  It  Is  not  easy  to  thln'n 
of  any  two  members  of  the  Somerset, 
l-Mgoiiquin,  or  even  the  University  i  ni&, 
.settling  an  aesthetic  dispute  ontlie  Com- 
nion  or  In  the  Public  Garden  with  sword 
'or  pistol. 


presents  a   musical  chippie. 

Foreign  News.  ^ 

The    city    deputy-coroner    ot  London 
said  at  a  recent  inquest:    "It  pays  om- 
nibus companies  better  to   kill  people 
outright  than  to  injure  them.    In  the 
the  wherewithal  to  avoia  nnancmi  siae-   latter  case  they  have  to  pay  damages, 
nation.   My  father  was  president  of  the   ^y^ereas  in  the  case  of  fatal  accidents 
\^^A.\^.r  knnir  In  tho  miintv  beforc  he   (jjgy  escape  everything  i£  the  jury  ex- 


published  in  the  Agony  column  of  the 
London  Times.  I  have  warm  sympathy 
for  this  "Cantab."  I  myself  feel  the 
need  of  companionship  and  hospitality,  - 
not  only  at  country  houses  but  during  "'"^'j^,^^  J"'^', 
the  winter  season  in  the  city.  I  am  a 
stranger  in  Boston  and  was  unable  to 
bring  with  me  letters  of  introduction  to 
,  those  named  in  the  Social  Register, 
but  I  belong  to  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Indiana.  My  grandfather  was  highly 
esteemed,  although  his  early  years  were 
.spent  in  toiling  and  moiling  to  obtain 
the  wherewithal  to  avoid  financial  stag 
nation.  My  father  was  president  of  thi 
leading  bank  In  the  county  before  he 
mysteriously  disappeared,  and  my 
mother  was  a  Shelby. 

I  can  say  with  due  modesty  that  my 
manners  are  easy,  that  my  face  and  fig- 
ure, while  they  are  perhaps  not  strictly 
handsome,  are  pleasing.  I  have  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  popular  novels  of 
the  day  and  am  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
magazines  and  the  newspaper  columns 
devoted  to  society  doings,  so  that  I  can 
talk  fluently  and  easily  in  the  presence 
of  ladies.  For  the  last  month  I  have 
hecn  taking  lessons  In  modern  dancing 
and  am  ?spccially  at  home  in  the 
"kitchen  sink." 

I  have  no  matrimonial  intentions,  al- 
though I  would  be  a  good  husband  to 
any  woman  of  wealth  and  position.  All 
I  ask  for  the  present  is  to  fill  a  vacant 
seat  at  a  dinner  party,  or  to  take  the 
place  of  a  mlssin.g  dancer  at  an  assembly 
or  coming-out  ball.  I  give  you  my  ad- 
dresjl,  which  I  hope  you  will  treat  aa 
confidential. 

riYACINTH  CULBERTSON. 

Boston,  Sept.  16. 

P.  s. — I  am  willing  to  do  errands  and 
even  carry  bundles  for  any  hostess  that 
svould  be  appreciative. 


ciiai  av;i»::i  i^c^^    ^u..   — 

of  genius  who  belongs  neither  to  the 
middle  class  nor  to  any  other  class,  but 
simply  to  her  genius  and  to  the  pas- 
.«4?rns  of  her  own  heart."  A  shorter 
and  more  truthful  characterizatlori 
•  The  Book  of  Carlotta 


A  Needed  Bureau. 

We  have  heard  that  in  London  and 
Paris  tliere  are  bureaus  that  supply  am- 
bitious hostesses  with  guests  whon 
some  of  her  Invitations  are  not  accept- 
ed. Members  of  foreign  legations,  men 
of  science,  artists,  and  a  poet  or  two 
are  always  to  be  had  for  a  modest  fee 
and  the  manager's  charge  Is  reasonable. 
In  Paris  it  a  poet  recites  verses  from 
manuscript  he  receives  10  francs  extra 
and  is  sent  home  in  a  taxi.  There 
should  be  a  bureau,  an  intelligence 
office,  of  this  nature  in  Boston. 


No  Manners. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  remarks  in  a  recent  issue  ot  The 
Herald  on  the  decay  of  manners  are 
timely.  A  book  could  easily  be  written 
on  this  subject,  but  its  success  would  be 
extremely  doubtful.  Hence,  advice  in 
your  department  Is  all  the  more  wel- 
come. 

The  lack  of    deference   of  "Touac 

America"  toward  his  seniors.  Including 

even  his  parents,  is  deplorable;    yef  I 

have  known  present-day  Instances— rare 

ones  to  be  sure — where  even  boys  of  good 

families  have  respectfully  raised  their 

hats  to  elderly  people  of  their  acqualnt- 

  Yes,  and  there  are  errand  boys  , 

.„.      .      ,    call 


oncratcs  the  driver."  Artemus  ai-d, 
lecturing  in  the  far  West,  sat  by  the 
driver  of  a  stage  coach.  The  night 
was  stormv,  the  snow  was  blinding, 
and  as  the  horses  were  galloping  wildly 
along  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine  the 
driver  told  of  accidents  th.tt  had  cost 
the  company  much  money.  There 
would  be  no  loss  from  the  next  acci- 
dent. The  driver  said  he  would  examine 
the  pa.ssengers  carefully.  He  would  let 
the  killed  alone.  The  wounded  he  would 
finish  with  the  king-bolt.  Dead  men 
don't  sue.  They  ain't  on  it."  And  Ar- 
temus added:  "Thus  with  anecdote  did 
the  driver  cheer  me  up." 

Mr.  J.  Dudley  Johnston  saw  not  long 
ago  In  Pompeii  a  wine  shop  that  had 
been  unearthed,  with  the  cash  still  'n 
'  the  till  and  the  barkeeper  at  the  post 
of  duty.    "It  was  evident,  from  the  a 
rangements  of  the  shop,  that  wine  ina:i 
cient  Pompeii  was  ladled  out  to  cus- 
tomers from  pits  in  tlie  counter,  in'mu'.-h 
the   same  manner  as  the  present-day  | 
milkman  measures  out  the  milk."  There . 
are  Bostonians  now  living  who  remem- | 
i  ber  the  blessed  da>-3  when  tha  best  of 
rum  in  respectable  groceries  was  ladh  i 
'In  a  dipper  out  of  a  pall  and  sold 
r,  cents  a  glass,  a  large  glass. 
I    The  commonest   place-name     In  the 
l!ritl;<h  Isles  is  Newton.    There  are  61 
Newtons;  117  places  which  have  Newton 
a.s  part  of  their  name,  and  40  Newtowns. 

.V  London  cinema  firm  hj^s  found  out 
;  that  Dickens  Is  the  most  popular  ;vu- 
t  thor  on   tlic  film.    His  "Tale  o£  Two 
;  Cities"  met  ■with  great  success.  "Plea- 
I  ty  of  action  is  required  if  a  film  l9  to 
successful,  and  this  is  to  be  found  In 
nickens."    Thackeray's   "Vanity  Fair" 
and  .'•'cott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  brou,;;:  ' 
hi  large  sums,  but  Shakespeare  does  i. 
appeal  to  the  cinema  audience.   "As  V  ju 
i.ike  It"  was  recently  "filmed,"  but  it 
did  not  attract.    Has  the  firm  tried  any 
one  of  the  more  elaborate  and  conver:  ;i - 
tional  novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James? 


I  Ik 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 


.\nil  r.liM  the 
heiiig  fliveis  \vi 
niH-   of   tb"!"  I 
iindpr,  rul>ln-il 
l>v  none  of  n\\ 


I  .iiileeniti  of  .Tunc. 
.-U's  iilayliig  M'lou}  mir  |ii;i.t  v 
I o  sell  "or  sl'-mnie.  iiiul  Koinii 
ler  h.iek  ac:>»*^st  onr  keele:  liiit 
lliese  we  siistiiiueil  any  los 


li\     ii,,n.r   ---    ■      -  ■ 

Thanks  be  to  mm  Hml  soveiiictu  all  things 


Where  Is  He? 

the  World  Wags; 


Your  mention  of  the  man  who  fbr  10 
itars  had  a  telescope  at  Fifth  avenue 
Twentv-third   street.    New  York, 


ance.    Yes,  and  there  are  errand  boys  ^in-  -minU  the  fact  that  on  Bos 

who  will  remove  their  he^ad  covering  t„„e„m„o„  for  many  years,  during  the 

when  entering  niy  office     Most  men  do  ^"^^m  months,  a  one-armed  man  had  a 

not  practice  this  form  of  politeness;  bu  ^^^^  people  to  gaze  through,  at 

there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  '"='"="^'1'  »'    '      .  .=  ..        ..  . 


wipe  their  muddy  feet,  and  leave  Ill- 
smelling  pipes  and  dripping  umbrellas  in 
a  proper  place  upon  entering  a  private 
office.  But  it  may  be  argued  by  these 
"rough  diamonds"  tliat  it  Is  better  to  be 
one's  natural  self  (rough  and  ill-bred) 
than  to  be  hypocrites. 

As  an  example:  I  w'as  standing  on  Ar- 
lington street  one  day  watching  for  my 
car  (I  really  do  not  own  one,  either  elec- 
tric or  automobile).  Looking  about,  I 
noticed  a  well-dressed  young  man  eon- 
versing  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  mar. 
lied  couple,  and  all  the  while  he  stood 
with  hat  removed  out  ot  deference  to 
the  lady,  and  it  was  a  cold,  windy  day. 
After  they  had  parted  and  the  young 
man  had  disappeared  around  the  corner, 
the  lady  said  to  the  husband,  for  both  of 
them  were  standing  near  me,  "Wasn't 
he  a  dear  to  etand-tliere  all  the  time 
holding  his  hat,  in  all  this  cold:"  "H'm," 
replied  hubby,  "perhaps  there's  a  rea- 
son;   he  still  owes  me  the  $50  he  bor- 


5  or  10  cents  a  gaze— I  don't  recall  which. 
1  remember  that  I  once  took  a  look  at 
the  moon  throu.gh  that  telescope  and 
learned  more  about  the  mountains  of 
the  moon  than.l  knew  about  the  Mount- 
ains of  the  Moon.  Who  was  the  one- 
armed  man  with  the  tflescope  and  what 
has  become  of  him  aiiu  it? 
Boston,  Sept.  18  INQUIRER. 


The  Tango  Remedy. 

Physicians  are  reported  as  saying  that 
excess  in  dancing  the  Tango  is  injurious, 
especially  to  women.  "The  only  way  to 
neutralize  its  evil  effects  is  to  remain 
!for  hours  in  a  position  puch  that  tne 
feet  are  higher  than  the  head."  At 
Deauville  women  may  be  seen  piling  up 
cushions  for  their  weary  feet,  and  pro- 
prietors of  hotels  ar'?  preparing  to  have 
railings  fixed  around  the  parlor.  This 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  wearing  :i 
split-skirt. 


rowed  over  a  year  ago." 
Bost;on,  Sept.  16. 


FRANCO. 


Helpl 

the  World  Wags: 
o  you  recall  seeing  any 


mention  of 


His  Varying  Title. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  old  fellow  attached  to  an  Engi 
church  took  a  friend  Into  his  confide 
as  to  the  triviality  of  the  ti'  • 
^i.r.iiiri  ut>  designated. 


* 


.siii  rlle>;e     U     "H  "  uiHti.-r 


Of  Great  Price. 

,   i»eurl  neiklncc,  stolon  niul  ouii- 
f,         may  now  bring  a  million 
suy.  on  lui-ount  of  Us' 
Julius  Caesa.-  gave  to[ 
.  ,■  of  Murcus  Brutus. 
,1  at  o  million  ses-| 
In  our  n>oney— but  i 
IMS.. I  iH.ss.-ssftl  a  pearl  llial| 
I  ho  traveler,  saw,  and  It  wusi 

ttv  ith  iit>oui  sm.m.  I 

;  in  sale  ol'i seats  for  tho  pub- 1 
.lis  and  coocerta  of  the  Boston 
orchestra  1913-1914  Will  open ' 
,-    mornins,    Sept.    29.  Mr. 
Ellis,   t'le  manager  of  the 
-.^tra.  publishes  today  the  announct- 
f  t  of  tUo  soloists  and  details  concern- 
'.'le  a'l'-tion  s<Ue. 

Mui|k  sailed  from  Bronicn  by  the 
■i.^hip  G.'orgc  Washington  yesterday 
MOO'-i.     He   will   arrive  hero  with 
t  >   MiK-k  a  week  from  tomorrow.  For, 
sieutev  part  of  the  summer  he  wias 
■  V  home  at  Oobelbad,  near 
init  the  last  10  days  were 
■  1  where  he  made  prepara-, 
"  p.  f.  I  tiie  seasor.    He  has  engaged! 
ral    nt-w    members,    including  two 
i    viol  nlsts.   to   fake  the  places  of 
-rs.  Mii'.laly  and  Strube.  who  have 
i  ed;  two  second  violinists,   a  viola 
1    i    two    h'»rns.     As    announced  last 
.     n<:    he  has  engaged  Alfred  Holy, 
f      vst  of  Vienna,  to  take  tl\e  place  of 
t     ■  late   Ileinricn  Schueckfr.     Me  has 
~f   I   over  no  hint   regardlnj;  his  pro- 
H  ri<!.  but  an  announcement  will  prob- 
.  be  made  diroctly  after  his  arrival. 


Symphony 
Season 


We  now  quote  from  , 
the  official  announce- 
ment: 

1913-1914       "The  character  of 
the  musical  season  is,  to  a  certain  ex-  \ 
tent,    established   by    the    invasion  of 
foreign  virtuosos-    One  year  there  will 
he  a  dearth  of  artists  of  the  highest 
rank.     Another   year   will   he  marked 
ul>y  the  absence  of  pianists  and  an  em- 
"barrassment    of    violinists,    while  the 
next  year  an-  Americaji  manager  may 
hardlv  be  able  to  care  for  all  the  pian- 
ists that  come,  and  wonder  where  he 
-n  gel  good  violinista. 

Two  years  ago  there  weie  compara- 
vely  few  artists  of  the  first  rank  in; 
'i-nerica.    Last  season  was  a  year  of^ 
violinists.    The  coming  season  will  bei 
rich  in  pianists.  I 

"For  the  past  several  j-ears  it  has 
been  the  rule  of  Mr.  Kills  in  engaging 
artists  for  the  Symphony  concerts  in 
Boston  to  have  only  a  few  assistmg 
Eoloists.    those    of    the  -highest  rank. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  wishes 
f.f  the  patrons  of  the  concerts;  thev 
much  prefer  to  hear  the  orchestra  alond 
ill  to  have  the.  program  disturbed  by 
,e  mediocre  person.    For  the  coming 
Iter,  aside  from  artists  in  the  or- 
slra   who   may   appear  as  soloists, 
Ellis   announces   nine   names,  an 
..,trlous    list:     three    singers,  four 
iiists,  two  violinists. 


,-r  and  she  has  b«en   playini!  ii\ 
<i„.  e  she  was  a  little  girl,  an  In-] 
■inonon,  yet  is  her  enthusiasm 
her  rtre  unquenched.  Lhm 
,  Hsain excited  wonder  throu-;h- 
out  Kuiope  by  her  polished  mechanism, 
technical  dexterity.   Imposing  'f""'':: 
tatlon     Mr    Bauer  was  applauded  and 
appreciated  In  lioMon  long  before  other, 
cities  In  this  country  recognized  his  pe-, 
cullar  merits,  and  here  he  has  today,  as 
everywhere,  a  large  band  of  admirers.. 
He  has  developed,  ripened  In  his  art,  so 
that  ho  mav  now  fairly  be  reckoned 
among  the  loading  pianists  of  the  world. 
Mr.   Hofmann.   Idolized   here  when  ho 
w»8  a  wonderful   child,   was  greeted 
rather  coolly   In  Boston  when  he  re- 
turned after  his  studies  with  Kubinstoln 
and  with  a  Kuropean  reputation.  Nor 
was  this  the  fault  of  the  public,  foi- 
the  comi.lalnt  that  the  pianist  lacked 
warmth  and  seemed  chiefly  occupied 
1  with  matters  of  the  law  and  not  the 
spirit  was  not  then  hypercritical.  .len 
Mr    Hofmann  last  appeared  here  h.s 
performance  Justly  e.xcited  enthusiasm 
at  the  Svmphony  concerts  and  in  recital. 
Mr   Paderewski  was  last  heard  here  In 
190S-09  when  his  symphony  was  performed 
under  Mr  Fiedler's  direction.    He  then, 
plaved  m  a  Symphony    concert,  and 
gave  a  recital.   Since  then  he  has  made 
tours  In  South  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ca     Early  next  month  he  Is  returning 
to  America  for  a  season,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.   Ellis.    Mr.  Paderevs'skl 
will  be  53  years  old  in  November.  Fr  ;m 
all  accounts  the  charm  of  his  P'aylng 
has  not  lessened  and  the  heroic  side  of 
his  performance  Is  said  to  be  greater 

**The%^olinists  will  be  Fritz  Krelsler 
and  Car!  Flesch.  Mr.  Kreisier,  like  Mr. 
paderewski.  returns  to  America  next 
month  for  a  long  tour  und..>r  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Ellis  The  popularity  of  this 
truly  great  artist  has  never  been  greater 
than  it  Is  lodpy.  MufIc  lovers  remcmoer 
the  huge  ludiencos  that  listened  to  h'.m 
at  his  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  a  year 
a-'O  and  also  rem.Mnber  the  profound 
nleasure  caused  by  ills  performance  of 
Bcethovon's  Concerto  with  the  orches- 
tra H'-  v.-ill  I'lay  with  the  orchestra  In 
November.  Mr.  Flesoh.  a  newcomer.  Is 
u  Hunga^i.in  whr  for  several  years  has 
been  a  prominent  flgurs  in  the  musical 
world  of  the  continent.  He  comes  to 
/America  for  the  first  time  preceded  by 
an  enviable  reputation  as  an  Interpreter 
of  the  classics. 


To  the  «riat  regret  of  many  thu  nanicb  oualy  tl 
of  Mme.  l.lpowska  and  George  BaklanoflJ  or  so  ex 


uu  ,\  live  bo  pui'tii  iiliii'l,\  "  If-* 
iinonally  good,  any  more  than 
thev  dcsiif  tl)  be  accused  Jocularly  of 
murderln.s?  a  man  for  Insisting  on  hav- 
ing pure  air  in  a  railway  carriage.  What 
does  it  nit  an?  Sir  J.  M.  Barrle,  as  we 
all  know,  has  in  his  capacity  of  drama. 
I  Messrs.  Amato.  Bond,  i^urK.-  tlst,  In  play  after  play,  been  sitting  at 

their  aPP?arances  cannot  be  guarantee^  know  not.    A  1  that  is  certain  is  tna» 

w.,„|''V-' -  W^""  -"-H 

-  .....  .,11.  .1  mtlcle: 


are  not  on  the  list. 

The  mu.st  )<fomlnent  members  of  th 
Metropolitan  and  Chicago  companies  ari 
named,  anions  them  Mmes.  Alda,  From 
Stad.  GadsUi.  Hempol,  Teyte,  Whit.-,  '/.•■v 
ptlll  and  Messrs.  Amato,  Bond,  Hurk 


gartner,  Caplet  and  Moranzonl.  Mr.  Ur- 
ban will  be  again  the  general  stage  dl 
rector.  "I-a  Gioconda"  and  "Manon"  will 
be  restore  d  to  th?  repertory.  The  cast  of 
"The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  on  the 
opening  nisht  will  be  as  follows:  Mallei 
la  Mme.  Edvina,  Carmela,  Mme.  Archl- 
nard-Rionskaja.  Genarro,  Mr.  Ferrari- 
Fontana,  lutfaele,  Mr.  Marcoux.  Mr. 
Moranzonl  will  conduct. 


'The 

Sunshine 


tills  editorial  

"That    there   are   limitations   in  the 
choice  of  a  comic  idea  seems  to  be  illus- 
trated In  the  play,  'The  Adored  One," 
produced   in   London  last   night.  Sir 
James  Barrie  has  apparently  built  up  a 
fabric  of  comic  fantasy  on  a  murder 
wlllch  was  duly  followed  by  an  >n'|"f  «• 
Ind  ho  exhibits  the  Old  Bailey  trial  ot 
the  rnmdeross.    It  seems  pretty  obviout, 
that    t     Knglish  taste,  the  foundation, 
la  ail  wrong     American  humor  is  dif- 
ferent   i    this  respect.    The  humorists 
Of  the  united  States  have  fo""^  mut._ 
ter  of  great  laughter  in  death.  muUia- 
tlon   Physical  deformity,  -and  so  forth. 
Bu?'whether  It  is  stupidity  or  not  on  our 
part^  we  English  do  not  as  a  rule  find  1 
such  matters  funny.    H.  as  our  drama- 
tfc  crmc  suggests.  Sir  JfJ^^s  ^5^7^^ 
heroine   could   have   consented  hei-.ut 
wUh  a  minor  assault,  all  might  have  ^ 
been  well." 


Symphony      The  season  wlU  hegm  with 
.        a.  public  rehearsal  Friday 

Auction  afternoon,  Oct.  10,  and  a 
Sales  concert  Saturday  evening,. 
Oct.  11.  With  the  exception  of  the  six 
weeks,  the  orchestra  Is  away  on  tour,  the, 
rehearsal  and  concert  will  be  given  every  , 
week  until  May  2. 

The  auction  sales  will  begin  a  week 
from  tomorrow,  Monday,  Sept.  29.  On 
that  day  at  10  o'clock  the  $18  seats  for 
the  rehearsals  will  be  sold  and  the  sale 
of  the  $10  seats  will  be  on  the  following 
day  The  concert  seats  will  be  sold  on 
Thursdav  Oct.  2.  aad  Frldaj;  Oct  •• 
The  W  seats  Wilt  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
end  the  $10  seats  on  Friday.  \ 

There  is  evsry  reason  to  believe  from! 
the  interest  already  snown  taht  the  sea- 
son in  Boston  will  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  the  orchestra  has  ever  had. 


When  "The  Sunshine 
Girl"  was  announced  for 
production  at  the  Gaiety, 
Girl"  London,  Mr.  George  Ed- 
wardes,  the  manager^  spoke  of  the  dif 
ncultles  cf  getting  a  good  story  for  mu 
steal  comedy  and  "making  it  lead  up  to 
the  necessary  songs  and  dances,  which 
take  so  much  of  the  time."  He  hoped 
that  "The  Sunshine  Girl"  was  a  good| 
story  "At  any  rate,  it  Is  an  honest, 
English  story,"  and  that,  he  thought, 
was  what  Gaiety  audiences  liked. 

The  piece,    with   the  book  by  i..ecll 
Raleigh  and  the  music  by  Paul  Rubens,, 
was  produced  at  the  Gaiety  Feb.  24,  1S12, 
with   Phillls   Dare.   Olive  May,  Mabel 
Sealby,    Connie  Bdiss,   Violet  Essex. 
George   Grossmith,    Jr.,    and  Edmund 
Payne  as  the  chief     comedians.  "Ihe 
work  girls  in  the  Sunlight  Perfume  and 
Soap  Factory  were  dressed  in  the  slm- 
sle  style  of  1S12,  and  the  fashionable  1 
ladies  in  the  latest  designs  by  Lady 
Duff  Gordon,   of   1912-"rich   reds  and 
crim.sons  and  other  shades,  with  v-ry 
tight  skirts  thatarealmost  transparent. 

The  London  journals  praised  the  sing- 
ing the  dancing  and  the  stage  settings- 

The  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  .,V""  Vir,^  the  elrl 

especially  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  a  P        plausible  reason  diverting  the  girl 
song,  "Miss  Blush,"  sung  and  ^.^"^f.^  to  sonic  other  mode  of  living^ 
by  Mi.ss   Olive   May;   a   song,    "Little  |  the  present  ^ PPf,, 

Girl,"  with  "melody  in  jt  and  .-devil.^  ^    ,,,,,  ^or  unsuspecting^  paren^^^^^  to  ^sig  _ 


pT,-,.  On  Sept.  15  the  chil- 

dven  (employment 

Actors  in      abroad)   act   went  into 

,     Enr^land  ope-ation    in  England. 

.  .„  -r.-pDted  by  both  Houses 

The  bill  was  aci.epieu 

during  the  last  ^"^'"""^^^^^^^ 
wk 'girls  in  the  Sunlight  Perfume  and  j    "There  ^*"J'^  "°  ^"p^u' Mall  Gazette  I 
soap  Factot^y  were_d_ressed  .n^the^slm-j  J^orUy  po.n^^^^^ 

■.rn'ro-.  °v  to  riir.r.i°infa 

pefiod  Cf  the  contract  had  fxpired-fo: 
some  pla' 
to  some  other 


and-  by  the  chorus  girls.  Hear  him. 
"How  can  a  mere  male  describe  the 
lovelv  'things'  they  wore,  particularly 
when  they  strolled  on  in  the  second  act 
in  evening  clothes  of  the  most  modern, 
yet  surely  a  little  exotic,  type,  and  each 
carrying  a  huge  muff?  All  we  can  say 
is-  Go  and  see  them!  And  why.  too. 
dilate  on  their  persoiial  beauty,  for.  as 
the  poet  asks,  what  so  tedious  as  a 
twice-told  tale?" 

The  piece  was  brought  out  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Theatre.  New  York,  on 
Feb  3  1013.  and  met  wlih  great  success. 


renew  it.  ..-ense  is  granted  to  en- 

"Before  the  license  i-  s  exhibHed 

Me  ETUardian  a"d  that  P^  provision 
gagement  is  to  be  I  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  i 

irh^ngtron^trmlke  the  child  happyj 
i  ^%:Zifrtor.s  tbe  conditions  winch: 
have  been  Perfected  by  -^.^J^^^^ 


"The  '"^^^"^    Purple    Road,"  a 

musical  play  based  on  an 
Purple      imagined    episode    in  the 

Road"  life  of  Napoleon,  was  pro- ,                   pertectea  vy             -  ;  > 
ducea  at  Atlantic  City  on  March  19  of    ^-e^bee^  P  Vosei 
    moflo     and  y,^   /-nmnulsorily  exienueu  


The    singers    will  he 
■'■      ...  Miss   Geraldine  Farrar, 

Visiting      -nme.      Elizabeth  van 
Soloists  Endert  and  Mme.  Louis 
Homer.     Miss    Farrar    has   not  been 
.  ard  here  for  some  time.   She  has  been 
cupied  wiUi  her  operatic  work  in  New 
rk.  but  this  year,  before  the  opening 
the  opera  season  at  the  Metropoli- 
1.  she  is  making  a  tour  of  the  West 
-,der  the  managem^t  of  Mr. 
d  she  will  sing  here  with  the  orches- 
in  mid-November.     Mme.  van  i-n- 
.crfs  first  appearance  in  America  will 
be  with  the  orchestra  .n  Boston^  She 
fa  young  and  the  principal   l.-^ric  so- 
prano of  the  Royal  Opera.  Berlm.  High- 
recommende^v  by  foreign  authorities 
e  will  be  brought  In  ""«-^^l°ter  for 
.        with    the   Bo.Hton  Symphony 
-'ra  in  Boston.  Cambridge,  New, 
Brooklyn,    Philadelphia,    Balti- . 
md  Washington.  i 
-he  will  sing  several  times  in. 
idle  West.   Mme.  van  Endert  is  a , 
.,f  Richard  Mueller  of  Dresden.] 
•  de  her  debut  as  a  singer  at  coi- 
.T  1906,  and  in  concert.  The  next 
lie  was  engaged  at  the  Dresden 
for  five  years,  and  there  she  took 
.arts  as  Nc-dda.  Mlml,  Mlcaela  the 
^  «3  in  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
.crite.  Eva.  and  Pamina.  Count 
iuelsen  of  the  Koyal  Opera,  Ber- 
"ured  her  release  and  in  1910  sne 
e  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Opera 
^ny.   She  distinguished  herseU  in 
Berlin    production    of     Strauss  s 
-ncavaller." 

.e.  Homer,  looked  upon  by  many  as 
Etonian  bpcau.se  she  studied  here 

.   ,  .--.--■r-r--    i3  known  to  all  and 
many. 


Boston  "^""'^  i^ussell's  list 

of  singers  for  next  season. 
Opera       which  will  begin  on  Mon- ^ 
Notes  day  evening,  Nov.  24,  is  an  I 
interesting  one.   The  chief  singers  under 
"direct  contract"  are  as  follows: 
I    sopranos:    Mmes.  Borl,  Cavalieri,  IDes- 
!  tlnn,  Edvina.  Garden,  Weingartner-Mar- 
cel  Melba,  Nielsen.  Tetrazzini.  Sopranos 
of  last  season,  headed  by  Miss  Amsden, 
are  retained,  and  there  are  newcomers, 
as  Mme  Beriza,  who  is  said  to  have  had 
experiei.ce  in  the  French  provinces  and 
to  h.ive  Ming  at  the  Paris  Opera  Com- 
ique;  Mme,  La  Si'.va  is  a  colo-atura  so- 
prano.   "Mme.  Heliane,  born  of  S;:otlish 
narents  in  In-lia,  was  a  meniber  of  the 
Metropolitan    opera    compan"    for  one, 
seas.,n  and  was  engaged  once  before  for 
Bosto!.,  but  was  prevented  by  sickness 
from  fuiniling  her  contract." 

Contraltos:  Mines.  Claessens.  E.  Gan- 
thler  Gay  Leveroni.  Mandell,  Swartz 
sre  retained.  The  new  members  will  bei 
Mme.  Matbenauer,  who  has  already! 
sung  here  as  Brangaene  and  at  a  Sym-1 
phonv-  concert  and  Mme.  Lydia  Archi 
nard-rJeiiska.ia,  who  will  take  roles  as 
sociatcd  with  Mine.  Gay,  for  the  latter 
will  not  return  until  the  end  of  the  sea. 
eon,  and  Cara  Sapin. 

Tenors:  The  list  is  especially  strong. 
It  Includes  Messrs.  Clement,  Ferrari- 
Fontana,  Laffitte,  Urlus,  Zenalello,  as 
leading  tenors  already  known  here,  be- 
sides Messrs.  Giaccone,  Pini-Corsi,  and 
Rarnella.  Among  the  newcomers  are 
Messrs.  MartlnelU  and  Muratore,  both 
singers  of  high  reputation. 

Baritones:  The  list  begins  with  the 
name  of  our  old  friend  Mario  Ancona, 
who  was  with  the  Abbey.  Schoeftel  and 
Grau  company  on  the  operatic  nights  and 
afternoons  in  Mechanics'  building,  where 
he  was  associated  with  Melba,  Eames, 
Nordica.  the  De  Reszkes,  Plancoit.  Mr. 
Marcoux  will  return  and  ^«ssrs. 
Blanchart,  Everett,  Fomari  and  Pulcim 
are  retained.  There  will  be  severafxnew- 
comers.  with  Henry  Danges  Vchlef 
among  them.  , 

Basses:     Messrs.    Lankow,    Luc'lkar,  i 
Mardonea.  Sampieri,  Slllich,  Taved 
White,  Wronsky.   It  is  to  be  hoped  t 
Mr.   Lankow    will   he  hea.rd 


theatrical  acaaen  u==  "'  ••"r  ^  those! 
to  be  compulsorily  ^'^"f  ^^^ge  rofl 
touring  abroad,  so  that  the  a  g 

Ss       evtl'persU'  wuW^e  severely] 

minimized.  responsible  for 

:^^ir.g^coi=i^  -  th.  ^ 

make    armPle-and  ^^"^"/^'ertl  well-he- 
TthfmUe  on^  engaged.  Special 
„..anc,  oi.eva  nau  n..,  '"ft^on^n  o,!:  "particular  case  a  nia-' 
n^ed  for  operetta.    It  j  f^f^Xl  every  six  chi'^ren-and  a  spe-. 
,b„rcd  that   ne  once  at- j  ^r^j^  certihed   school   teacher   are  sup 
plied." 


this  year.  Changes  were  made,  and 
Harrison  Brockbanl;  instead  of  Victor 
Maurel  took  the  part  of  NaPoieon  wOien 
the  comedy  was  produced  at  the  Llbcty 
Theatre,  New  Vork.  At '  il  ,.  .  f,,,, 

Mr  M:inrel  had  hopp.l  to  s  nA  In  this 
piece.  :ina  not  only  h.,^an.e  V,  ...e^^i^nreX 
was  one  of  the  libt-ttn  ts,  ..„t  his  stat- 
^  ure  and  f«ce  forba,L-  any  illus,rn  and 
this  great  o.t  .r  in  avand  oyeva  had  not 
the  lightnp::? 

ivill  be  reme,i.....iv  

tempted  to  play  in  stiaight  comedy  in 
Paris  and  with  disasfous  icfults.  He 
pnbliciy  acknowKdgod  his  mi.stake  and 
^romi.ld  to  write  an  essay  oxphmatory 
of  the  difference  b.-tw^en  acting  in  opeia 
and  acting  in  drama.        „  ,  ,  „ 

The  music  ot  Heinrich  Rsinnardt  and 
the  singing  and  dancing  have  been 
'warmly  praised. 


At  last  we  are  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  jokes  In 
Barrie's  "Adored  One," 
which  failed  dismally  in 
London  on  Sept.  4.  We  Quote  from  the 
ravlew  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  There 
was  a  scene  In  which  the  judge  ques- 


'Barrie's 
New 
Play 


The 
Curtain 


"First    Night"    thus  re- 
plies to  Mr.   Blow  whose 
letter    ort    "The  Curtain 
Raiser"   was  published  in 
Raiser  xhe  Herald  last  Sunday: 
"AS  a  devoted  playgoer  who  has  en- 
dured agonies  from  limp,  or  ill-acted,  or 
would-be  forcible  curtain-raisers,  please 
allow  me  to  say  a  word  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  variety  -turn,"  such  as 
has  been  made  at  the  Comedy  Theatre. 
Mr    Blow  in  his  letter  to  you  states, 
^rd,   no   doubt  truly.   that   the  atmo- 
sDhere  of  the  theatre  is  quite  <^ifferent 
Som  the  atmosphere  of  the  'ntisic  ha^l- 
artistically,  I  presume.    I"  the  formei 
There  should  be  illusion.    And  I  agree 
absolutely  that  'the  audience  has  come 
to  see  drama';  we  should  add- if  they 
can.'    If  they  cannot, -give  them  some 
thin-  they   will  enjoy;   and  they  will 
nbt  lnjoy  one-act  plays,  in  some  cases 
badly  acted    of  which  they  only  see 
es  in  your  bag  r  ,n^   half,   and   then   with   >"terruptlons.  I 
and  the  melancholy!   should  indeed  modify  thj^- a^ove  axiom 
you  play  a  fearsome?    h  -  a  still  greater  one-'  he  audience  has 


was  a  scene  in  "n.^,..  —  ,  4„ 
Soned  a  witness  who  happened  to  be  a 
snlicitor  and  was  known  as  Honest 
John  '  'Is  that  to  distinguish  you  fron. 
other  members  of  your  Profession J^asked; 
his  lordship.  Well  might  a  sense  of 
melancholy  steal  over  the  aud.mce.  A, 
little  later  the  same  witness  declared 
that  he  had  played  f^.f-"%^"'J^'^ 
with  the  deceased.  'Did  jou  carry 
smashers  and  putties  ;"^you^ha„.  m-t 
quired  the  jud 
deepened.  'Did 


T-h^e-alw^;:;  ;^;ae^st^  tha.  who.  ^:^;^J^^:T^r  ^^LlT^r^^t 
tour  men  Play  golf  together  -t  m,  called    «    ho  it  j  ot  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^ 


a  fearsome.-  Can  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  have 

"The"juige'  addressed  Leonora,  who 
was  on  trial  for  pushing  a  man  out  of 
r  Railway  carriage  and  killing  him- 
he  refused-  to  have  a  window  open  anfl 
her  little  girl  had  a  cold:  "You  are  noj 
?he  woman  of  tgday.  She  is  something 
wlsoT  and  better.  When  she  speakd 
we  hear  the  voices  of  a  thousand  nightj 
Ingales.  Tou  are  already  a  legend  and 
we  wish  you  Hail  and  Farewell." 
acquitted  Leonora  and  the  critic  addsl 
^"Which  sounded  ^  1  .  ntimen 
taU*-  --aiiiB...  wro>.  h.-n  q 


t!,at  the  object  of  the  drama 
tninmeiit,  ,     ..     ^,  .  , 

■'I  do  not  pose  as  an  authority,  but  i 
am  not  certain  that  the  performance  of 
fav,  a  ventriloquist  or  a  conjuror  is  not 
a  "littlo  play  of  its  own.  Nor  am  I  an 
author  ;  but  I  should  have  thought  that 
tlie  ingenuity  ot  our  dramatists  could 
have  devised  some  form  of  dranv*  whieti 
could  cut  up  into  chunks,  so  to  speak, 
jso  that  the  thread  could  be  taken  up  a 
.  ,t.,.  j.-jp  comers. 
"In  anv  case,  letter  no  drama' 


^irls,  the  maids  ol  all  work— alas,  a 
diminishing'  race— In  their  best  clothes, 
escaping  for  a  few  hours  the  drudgery 
of  cooking  and  scrubbing,  giggling  with 
a  swain  and  looking  forward  to  a  home 
of  their  own. 


inrmance  o£  the  turn'  are  the 
for  the  curtain-raiser  :  but  wUli 
fprence;  that  the  interruption.?  .^i  oii  ,  ;k', 
and  do  Tiot  spoil  ths  other.  TiuT'^tore.-; 
give  me,  the  'turn.'  The  dramatic  at- 
mosphere of  the  evening  Is  in  anv  case 
rudely  broken  into  by  the  finish  of  the 
curtaln-rai.<5er  and  tlie  performance  by 
the  orchestra  before  the  principal  piece. 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the,  ^  ^.  ^.  ... 

eating  in  cases  of  public  entertainment  f<^ss'°"^  should  have  a  distrnguishlng 
—-the  public  i.<5  always  right.  I  t<iw  tha  dress.  A  poet  should  not  be  mistaken 
^L*!ri^^ '."l*  <."omedy,  and  heard  ap-  jfoi.  g,  note-broker.   A  plumber  should  be 

at  once  recognized  and  respected.  There 


'    and  consume   the   evil  vapours 
the  chamber,  for  the  breath  of 
may  putrify   the  air  within  th« 
ciiauiber.    In  the  night  let  the  windows 
of  your  house,  especially  of  your  cham- 
per,  be  closed.    Let  your  nightcap  be  of 


Miss  Morrison  hai'^^m«n^  eye  anu 
she  spoke  her  lines  effectively.    She  es- 


Professional. 

We  go  further.    The  trades  and  pro- 


iBcarlet,  and  this.  I  do  advertise  you.  t(  eaped  vulgarity,  and  In  such  a  part  it  is 
cause  to  be  made  a  good  thick  quilt  o  easy  to  bid  for  favor  by  being  vulgar, 
cotton,  or  else  of  pure  flocks  or  of  cleai  ;rhe  others  in  the  company  were  ade- 
wool.  and  let  the  covering  of  it  be  o 
White  fustian,  and  lay  it  on  the  feathei 
bed  that  you  lie  on." 


quate,  but  Mr.  .Sellery  relied  too  much 
ion  "cuss  words"  to  force  a  laugh.  The 
evolutions  of  the  chorus  girls  were 
pretty  and  the  piece  was  well  mounted. 

"The  Sunshine  Girl"  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  successful  run,  for  Misa  Sander-- 


tain-raiser.     .\n<l    how   many  curtain- 
raisers   have   I   seen    greettd    with   a  'was  a  time  within  the  memory  of  men 

feeble  murmui  f.f  approval  only  extorted  now  living  when  the  lawyer,  the  phy-    (1,,.^^  should  bo  eaten,  although  soni< 
by  the  indulgent  politeness  of  the  house!  sician,  the  clergyman,  were  known  by    recommend  nine,  to  be  taken  tlirce  th( 
".Another  correspondent  of  yoMrs.  by  their  dress  when  they  passed   in  the    f-,^.^^.  morning,  then   wait  tlirec  morn- 
ihe  v.-ay.  has  made  an  appeal  .for  the  street.    In  other  centuries  the  members    j^^g  ^-^^.^  ^j^^,   ^1^^^^   j^^^.^.  .^.^j, 

.abolition  of  the  kerbstone  r.rtist.^.  who  'of  guilds  were  identified  by  something  t,,,.^^  mornings  more  and  theii  give  him 
strive  to  amuse— and  afterward  bUick*  in  their  costume.  Not  long  ago  a  phy-  f,,,,  three.  The  mice  may  be  fried 
mall— the  queue  outside,  and  I  im  en-  jsician  died  In  Cambridge,  a  worthy  soul  roasted.  New  milk  drunk  out  of  a 
Itirely    with    hini.     But    he    has    little  iin  certain  ways,  an  old-fashioned  doc-  ^.^^^  ^^^^  variegated  holly  helps  In 

nowledge  of  law.    The  poli<p.  and  not  'tor.  not  a  specialist,  handy  at  an  opera-  cases.    If  a  hairy  caterpillar  in 

he.  management,  have  the  -^ole  control  jtlon.  He  used  to  wear  a  long  black  coat,    ^^^^       ^  g^^^,,  around  the  child's 

if  what  happens  In  the  street.    As  Mr.  a  celluloid  collar  and  a  white  cravat  j,,^  cough  will  go  as  the  caterpil- 

hudleigh   has   stated   in   relcrence   to  say,  rather,  a  white,  wisp,  which  might    .^j.  ^-^^ 
the    queue,    the    responsibility   of    th«  Ibc  accurately  described  a.s  a  "tie  "  The      And  what  is  to  be  said  of  tliis  passag* 
management  of  a  theatre  Legins  only  icollar  should  have  been  hnen.  but  the    ^^^^  j,,^  ^.^^.^.^      ^^^^^  j^jj,, 
when  the  audience  enters  the  house."      .spirit  of  the  man  was  admirable.  He  re-    gramatist.   who  patented  an  oil  frow 
C</i^   UP-  |spected  his  profession  and  he  wished    peech  masts  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil 

V^vCVW-*^  outwardly  to  be  professional.  md  organized  a  company  to  work  plan- 

I     An  Australian  who  made  a  lengthy  stay      CjUd^iO^^^  ^  \  1  '  '         tations  in  Georgia:    "I  have  heard  o) 

In  England  25  years  ago,  but  who  had      #*|*^  great   alid    sudden   cures   in    far  gon« 

net  been  here  since  until  last  week,  was  f  And  Plato  had  reason  to  say.  that  to  bt  jonsumptions.  from  effect  of  a  very  sim- 
a^:  d  what  change  ha-d  struck  him  most,  a  good  t»lij-sltion.  it  were  requisite  that  ho  p]g  remedy.  A  pint  to  a  quart  a  day  ol 
W  ithout   hesitation,    he    answered:     "The    who  should  undertake  that  profession  had  pofCee,  made  with  milk  insteadof  water, 

past  through  all  such  diseases  as  bee  will  ^nd  taken  at  pleasure  like  otiier  coffee, 
adventure  to  cure,  and  knownc  or  felt  all  Surprising  changes  have  been  wrought 
accidents  and  circumstances  he  is  tolii  a  fortnight  by  tliis  humble  recipe." 
I  should  surely  trust  such  a  onePlark    well    these    few    remedies  thai 
Others  but  guide  u3.»l>ould   help   the   sulTcring.     Tliey  art 
hairc  paintsiii*"'e<l  here  without  hope  of  glory  oi 
iexpectatioii  of  pecuniary  reward.  Wt 
do  not  even  ask  for  gratitude  on  the 


To  Go  Back_ 

But  let  us  go  back  to  tlie  remedies 
Any  one  that  owns  a  piebald  horse  hai  son  is  always  a  lodestone.  and  the  mU-_ 
the  power  of  curing  the  whooping  cougl  sic  trips  along  amiably,  and  the  danceri 
by  suggesting  any  cure  he  may  name  .are  fresh  looking  and  girlishly  attract 
If  roasted  mice  arc  given  to  tlic  child  |lve. 


death  and  burial  of  Sunday  clothes.' 


NAPOLEON  ON  i 
OPERATIC  ST  AGE 

Little  Corporal  Central  Figure  of 
'The  Purple  Road"  at 
Shubert  Theatre. 


His  Sunday  Best. 

We   are   sorry   to    say   that   in  the  :  judge  of. 
American  cities  "Known  to  us  there  Is  too  i  better  than  any  else, 
little  distinction  drawn  in  the  matter  of  '  as  one  who  sitting  In  his  c 
day  and  any  other  ^°<^'^"'  ""-^ 


board,  and  maJies  the  modell  of  a  tall       Ppart  of  the  relieved.    Our  constant  aim 


dress  between  Sund 

day  of  the  week.    Mr.  Herkimer  John-  ^„  j,ut  put  hlra  to  1=  Inj^       j,^        ^^^.^.j^^       tj,^  complaininji 

son,  who  Is  always  generous  In  sharing  earnest,  bo  knowcs  not  what  to  doe.  nor^miong  j,f  The  only  true  happi 

liis  vast  Btorje  of  sociological  Information  where  to  begin.    They  make  even  such  'ncs.';  is  in  helping  others. 

V,  th  those  that  have  an  honest  thirst  description  of  our  infirmities  as-doth  a 

.  •  XI    i    »  town  crier,  who  crielh  a  lost  horse,  or  dog, 

f  ir  icnowledzf  informs  us  that  at  Clam-  i"""  luci,         >-..^i..  a 

..  t  l^he  men  and  women  of  the  village  and  dcscr.beth  his  haire.  h..  stature,  h. 

it  on  their  best  attire  although  they  .ares,  with  other  markcs  and  tokens,  but 

rn.iv  not  go  to  church.    The  men  wear  bring  cither  unto  him.  he  knowcs  him  not. 

hly    polished  front.   

Be  Warned. 
This  is  the  season  of  coughs  and  colds. 


flirts    with    a  hi 

:-uuid-up  collars,  gaily  colored  cravats, 
,11!'!  usually  a  suit  of  black.  The  best 
time  to  see  them  in  their  gloryt-Js  while 
ih<.  one  mail  of  the  day  is  sorting.  Then   A  cold  contracted  now.  either  through 

the  extravagance  or  the  meanness  of  a 
landlord,  or  through  foolishness  in  food 


■  rv  Stand  in  front  of  the  post  office, 
in  sculptural  attitudes,  and  they  are  a 
Ml,"  sight  as  they  distu*  politics,  in- 
ciiit;e     themselves     in  touch-and-go 

v.,lW  of  an  appalling  personal  nature,  or  ilou"^  "nuisince 'to  "mankrnd  throughout 
desecrating  plans  for  the  afternoon.  '  -  .  -         .  .  .  ^ 

lie  women  too,  are  on  parade,  and  old 

land  young  thus  ob.scrve  the  Lord's  day. 

i  Only  the  summer  people  make  no  differ- 
ence In  dress  except  possibly  to  wear 

■  il'ler  and  slouchier  garments  tTian  on 
iKher  days. 


'SUNSHINE  GIRL' 
OPENSHOLLIS 

Julia  Sanderson  Delights  Eye 
and  Ear  of  Large 
Audience. 


and  drink,  or  through  bravado  In  ex 
posure.  may  waste  the  system  and  make 
ice  to  mankind  tlirougliou' 
the  winter.  Tlicrc  may  be  a  fatal  re 
suit.  What  did  the  old  patent  medicine 
odvertiscmcnt  say?  "Stop  tliat  cough, 
tl'olds  lead  to  catarrh,  catarrh  to  con- 
hunipticn.     and     consunvptlon     lo  the 

,UHA\  E."  ,  .    X    _,  "  "      Z.~  \    '  .".-rv,l  c.-.v,!.,-   lage.  chastened  and  in  tears 

We  therefore  feci  it  our  duty  to  give  performance  in  Boston  or    i  ne  sunsiuns 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOI-LIS   STREET  THliATRE: 


First 


SHUBERT  THEATRE— "The  Purple 
Road,  ■  an  operatic  romance  in  two  acts 
and  an  epilogue.  Book  and  lyrics  by 
'Fred  da  Gresac  and  William  Cary  Dun- 
can. Music  by  Heinrich  Reinhardt  and 
William  Frederick  Peters.  First  per- 
formance in  Boston. 

Napoleon   Harrison  BrocUbanW 

'Col.  Stappc.  Talleyrand,  Sidney  

F;clwaril  .Martlnilel 

WiDda   Miss  Valli  V.illi 

Fran  Stlmmer  Miss  Klltii  Proctor  Otis 

Kathe  Miss  Eva  Fallon 

Kouohe  Ernest  Stallnrd 

Murat  John  Madilem 

Bernadotte  John  Ward 

Vestrls.,  CIKton  Webb 

PappI  Raymond  Crane 

Empress  JosepUlne  Miss  Norman  Wiasiow 

Ducliess  of  Dantsic  Harriet  Biirt 

Page  Miss  Ann  Walker 

"The  Purple  Uoad"  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  charming  music  by 
Messr.s.  Reinhardt  and  Peters,  and  for 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  production. 

The  libretto  is  vague,  episodic  and  its 
theme  but  a  slender  connecting  link 
for  elaborately  staged  musical  numbers. 

Wanda,  a  peasant  girl,  is  seen  and 
loved  by  Napoleon  during  a  visit  to 
Schoenbrunn.  Disguised  as  a  captain 
In  the  French  army  lie  woos  her.  gives 
her  an  address  and  persuades  the  en- 
raptured maiden  to  follow  liim  to  Paris. 
At  the  Tuilerles  Wanda  learns  her  lov- 
er's Identity  and  overhears  a  plot  to 
end  his  life.  She  denounces  the  traitors 
before  the  court  and  returns  to  her  vil- 


Napoleonic  legends,  tlclltlous  and  sup- 

a   few   simple  and  approved   rcniedle.s  Girl,"  a  musical  play  in  two  Ticts.  boon   poggdly    of    historical    accuracy,  have 
[that  have_come  down  through  the  ages.  j^^.  p^^j   ,^    llubens  and  Cecil  Raleigh;  ^been  freelv  Invented  or  ingeniously  re- 
Fo^T^ld.  IVlcs  by  Paul  A.  RuVns  and  Arthur   vived  by  dramatists  with  more  or  less 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  a  few  days  a?o  WImparls;  music  by  I'-iul  A.  Rubens, 
ago  the  men  of  the  sixties  who  slashed   mentioned  the  Infaliible    remedy    pre-  noss  Mobley  was  the  musical  director. 

.v,„c..  hoir         n»rfnm«t  their  Whisker-  sci-ibed  by  the  elder  PImy  for  a  cold  in  produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  Lon- 
thelr  hair  and  perfumed  their  whisker-  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^j^g^g       j,,^  ,„ou„,  of  j51„ 

age  to  make  their  odorous  way  up  the  ^  mule,  but  as  Mr.  Johnson  ."(hrewdly  pi,-,,t.-.r  ' 

aisles  of  the  Old  Church.     Squeaking  said,  a  mule  is  not  always  within  reach,  yj^^^  niunfint  '. .  ' 
oes  were  In  order.    More  time  was  The  following  remedies  are  perhaps  as  8iUlum,i 


"Ready  for  Meeting." 

In  our  boyhood  and  In  our  little  town 
( vcrione  dressed  witli  scrupulous  care 
for  Sunday.    We  described  some  time 


'n!  Tn    thr  preparation  Vr   c^^^  ^'o'f^  '"«^"'^-^<' 

:  n  i  "now'  c^fd^by  womerin  hot  wine;  the  gal.  of » ^/^X'''^' "bbu  ""'.n?..::::;:::::::: 

ilecking  themselves  for  the  opera  or  honey;  a   powd-r  made         "  ' 

l.a,ll.    The  bath,  the  weekly  bath,  was  sUlns  and  bullocks    horns    burnt  and 

course  on  the  night  before,  so  thera  pounded.  Or  wrap  your  ""S^rs  Jt.  he 
IS  more  time  for  dothes  and  hair.  '^^^  i^'^  .n  »       i  iunn 

indav  was  a  day  of  torture  to  any  UP  bX  the  tall,  roasted  alive,  ai  d  1 1  on 

V  of  a  healthy  body  and  mind,  and  «lowly  ea  en  will  relicNC  the^l.oopins 

;  hour  of  fussing  before  the  solemn  cough  and  the  water  in  which  a  mou^e 


successful  results.  The  present  story, 
however,  though  It  suggests  possibili- 
ties, lias  not  been  skilfully  treated. 

But  if  the  libretto  was  disappointing, 
the  music  last  evening  was  a  constant 
Basil  .S  Fojter  '<3©"slit.     There   were   many  charming 

'  '. .  .Man  .Miidl*   melodies,  and  among  them  Miss  Value's 

...Joseph   Cawthora   numbers.     'The   -Mysterious   Kiss"  and 

 Willism  sellery   ..jn  Valley  of  Beautiful  Dreams." 

■■  V.JI^m"' VMB«  •were  particularly  enjoyable. 
■       .jo.eph  'Hillar  '   The  setting  of  the  first  act  in  the  vll- 


,;ieckTng"themsclvVs  for  iho  opera  or  honey;  a   powd-r  made  from 

Marl..  Sllv.lne   hTL    In  "onK  and  dance.    The  second  act  in  the 


burnt    and  iw.ro  r>«1p..  JuHa  sanderson  lage  of  Schoenbrunn  was  picturesque. 

A  mouse  hung 


v  .ilk  to  the  meellng-hoUKO  was  morel  lias  been  boiled  helps  against  the  qulnby. 

t.rrlble  than  the  rack,  strappado,  lad-  If  the  cold  Is  'on  the  chest       (ill  a 

.l.  r    boots  or  any  singularly  Ingenious  stocking  with  earthworms  tie  the  stocK- 

Ufvice  of  Torquemada  and  his  Domini-  ing  on  the  sufferers  chest  and   eavo  It 

.  U.S.     The.  hair  was  combed  with  a '  there  all  night.   If  catarrh  scU  In.  hoid 

■  ic-tooth    comb,    then    combed    aff.-tin  a  frog-a  tree  toad   will    do--in  your 

r    a    more    aesthetic    purpose     then  mouth  for  a  minute  and  when  he  jumps 

■ushed   tin   the   scalp   smarted.     The  out  he  will  take  the  cough  with  him. 

l  .thes  pinched  and  choked.   There  was  There  are  other  sur.-  cures  for  whoop- 

,!  n  play  for  Icrs  and  arms.    We  remem-  Ing  cough  than  the  one  we  have  just 

1.1-  a  bi-.'ul  .  '^li.ir  that  rh.afcd  the  neck,  mentioned 


This    musical    comedy,  r' 
New  York  at  the  Knickeroocker  Thea- 
tre. Feb.  J.  1913.  had  a  successful  run, 


due  chiefly  to  Miss  Sand cr.c.n  and  the  Lg^e  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  wi 
aanclng  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Castle.     Mr.   '  " 


Palace  of  the  Tuiieries  was  sumptu- 
ously staged  and  the  court  costumes 
were  costlv  and  impressive.    The  epi- 

as 


aa 
and 


Castle  are  not  on  the  stage 


this  seaeoii.  and  the  New  Ynrk  company 
ha.M  been  changed  for  th'-  tour 


effective. 

Miss  Valll  as  Wanda  was  charming 
'^Vy.i  by  reason  of  her  simplicity.    She  sang 


"Pi  ovincesr    'V.''"  L^^-'^^""  ^'.enT/ ' '"'i^klsh    nor   theatrical.  .  She  was 
an. I  Miss  Eva  Davenport  inve  been  re-,  annarltion 
placed  by  Mr.  Hellery,  Mis.  Jeane  and  ^«  FaTn  as  Kathle  was  visibly  eager 

^•^^e^JXlf-jr-thln,  vapid,  incon.eauen-  ^ /Slic",;hi^r^^r";^hi<;?ng 'af^U 


witli    a    sentiment    that    was  neither 


Hairs  from  the  sick  child's 


that  rh.Ttcfi  tne  necK,   meniioneu.    nana  iiuni  i..^  =>.^.^  .        o     ^  ^         ,       pretext  for  the  appearance  ."""   '  i ..oi^.f,,  t  itti..  r-hi^ui.  ' 

.  ..  1.  which  daiiBlod  head  should  be  rolled  in  a  piece  ofjnea^^  i(  Wss  Sanderson.  Mr.  Cawthorne,  and  ff ",tf!,/P°''t'?.,,.,^;,t'5„,J;lhl^  Chickis, 

Miss 


Rudo  bovs  and  given  lo  a  dos.  Feed  the  cliUd  with 
'iTo—  — ^ 


Wug^leu  AV  "  any  'plkyfelTo'Sr  wTiose  bread  and  butler  given  to  you  by  par- 
mother  had  made  htm  look  particularly  (.,,13  named  John  and  Joan.  Pass  the 
"nice."  Sometimes  after  Sunday  school  gi^k  boy  three  times  under  the  belly  of 
they  were  not  content  with  mockery;  ^  piebald  horse.  The  g.v  psies  prescribe 
tlicy  tripped  up  the  unhappy  urchin;  roast  dormouse,  and  it  is  well  known  in 
tlipy  threw  things  at  him  on  his  way  jnuiiie  that  it  a  child  rides  a  bear,  it 
liomc;  or  In  winter  they  would  rub  htsj^.in  never  whoop  in  coughing. 
Ijtce  with  snow.  "  |  ■J•^^^,  mother  of  Gen.   Wolfe  knew  a 

 ~,.  good  water  for  consumption  and  wrote 

Proper  Pride.  ^j,  j,,  1,^,^  book  of  household  recipes.  This 

Nevertheless  we  now  look  back  on  water  was  compounded  of  a  peck  of 
is  respect  for  Sunday  with  pleasure,  snail.-  washed  in  beer  and  a  '."art  of 

salted    earth    worms.     Then  angelico, 
i»  respect  was   In  some  households  egrimony-hear's  feet,  barbary.  worm- 
.  xaggerated     but   the   day  had   char-   wood,   saffron,   rue-tumcric  and  milk 
:   ter.  and  now  the  week,  to  the  great  ^^^-^e  «dded.    The  mixture  was  distilled 

111!  nighl  over  a  slow  fire.    In  the  morn- 
rijorlty,  1.S  only  an  apportionment  of  ,„„  doves  were  added.    The  dose  was 
ine.    Coleridge  tells  us  in  his  "Devll'e  iwo  sjioonsful, 
.\  alk"-  that-  W^ien-  satan-  visited-  th« 
.  I  i  th  to  see  how  his  snug  little  farm 
v.  ent  on,  he  was  in  his  Sunday  best,  and 
wo  know  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
is  a  gentleman.    It  is  a  good  thing  for 


an  attractive  chorus  of  s^--^^^!^cer.  ^^^^^ ""J^^aced 

tT'.I'"',  k  H^r7nm  ^  e^  melodious  Eleanor    Gordon     played    the  Empress 

iMr.  Kubens  has  written  mo. e  melodious  with  becoming  dignity,  and 

"''"'"'audience    that    filled    the    HolUs  f,Vt,f  rorn'T.l  °'  '"^ 

Ktrcet  Theatre  on  the  op-nlng  night  of  ^^^^^^ 

the  season  wa^  ^'"^f/'^'  ^IXr^on  t  a  ' 'the  company  rendered  efficient  service, 
dently  amused^  ,      h/e?.*^    Soml  sav'   There  was  a  large  and  appreciative 
Mavs  a  delight  to  the  eje.    Some  ^a> 
that    she    has    acquired    "lannerismaj"""'*"^^.  _ 

M  ould  that  other  women  in  musical  CASTLE  SQT.  .A.RIi  ihe  .Ninety  and 
comedy  were  as  graceful  and  charm-  Nine,"  a  rural  melodrama  in  four  act;, 
ing:     Her  voice  Is  musical,  whether  she  by  Ramsay  Morris. 

ispeaks.  or  sings  In  her  modest  way.  Her'   .ji^^  silvcrton  William  P.  Carleton 

dancing  may  best  be  described  by  the    HiiiJ  Brvsou  Donald  .Meek 

old  fashioned  word  "neat."    No  matteri  Mark  BeTiMidge  Krooerlc  Ormom'. 

how  poor  the  play,  how  paltry  the! 
music,  she  delights  the  spectator.  Not| 
that  she  makes  any  deliberate  appeal 
i.)  llie  audience.     She  has  no  airs  and 


•Burton's"  Kid  Carney  Cbristi.- 

Abner  Blake  Octirge  Ern>i 

MUt  Green  ;  itunscll  rk. 

I.lje  MclJiue  Alficil  I..  ; 

Pave  Homer  > 

ttpiie  Uanimers  .-VI  K-.i..  :  : 

Frank  Baillle  I.  Morrill  M.nris.m 

,Sani  Grant    Kobert  C-prciii 

Iliith  Blukn  ..Doris  OIssdm 

Ka.hpl  Blake,  ;...Mohpl  C.lcoi,: 

Kate  van  P.rk--  .■.Ann.-  Fu,v-I..r,. 

.Mrs.   liedella   Dougherty  ...Barbara  Milh.i 

Mrs.  Aramaulha  .Vtarkham  Augu^tu  Gil 

The  scene  for  "The  Ninety  and  Nine  " 

jmimals.    who    choose    a    stuffy    cor-  jgles   with    the  'English    language,    hla  rural  Indiana,  and.  like  thf 

iicr  when  they  wish  to  sleep.  Shai:  'delivery  of  a  song— the.<;e  excite  honest  average  rural  melodrama,  this  play  in- 
wc.  then,  iinitato  the  Germans  who  [and  uncontrollable  laughter,  and  even  troduccs  people  who  are  quite  simple 
believe   that   fresh   night  air  In   bed-  •when  he,  comes  forward  in  an  old-fash-  ,„  ^s  in  other  such  plays,  we  ser 

chambers,  beer  halls,  theatres  Is  fatal',  ioned    Vjiudeville    act    and    favors   the  gossip,  the  peppery  old  man 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  modern  audience   with    "a    musical    selection."         ^oy  idiot,  the  eccentirc  servants  an<i 
c  days  of  work.    On  Sunday    tiieory  e-xploitcd  by  the  American  physl-  there  is  laughter  the  moment  he.  ap-  ,1,^  virtuous  young  heroine.    Mr.  Mor- 
'    "lit  and  proper."    ,  |;,„.     Nearly    400    years    ago    Andrew  pears.    A  comedian  of  this  sort  defle?   ,.[3.3   pigy  for  its  chief  character 

I  wooing  In  the    H....rde  wrote  In  his  Dietary  of  Health;  sinalvV.;    You  either  laugh  or  yon  are|  t he  people  we  associate  with  such  piec- 
■y  to  the  \oung       r,,  bcdward  and  also  in  the  morning.  |(^^&sed.     l^ast    nigiit    the    audience   ,,,  jijig       i„  other  wavs,  it  is  not  ;,i 
.    rcilciti  .)    ..n    1  '1  t>  have  a  lire  in  your  chamber,  to  ^^ed,  and  It  laughed  heartil\-.  ,,  common  of  its  type. 


Fresh  Air  at  Night. 

.\   ma;;aziiic  and  newspaper  physician 
re  ently    pooh-poohed    the    idea  that 
frf-^h   air   is   necessary    for   the  cora- 
,    .       fort   and  health  of  a  sleeper  at  night, 
young  man  or  woman  to  work  for  ,^    recommended  the  example  o£  tU^ 
Sunday  suit.    The  youth  may  have  "  .  . 

I    only  for  courtship,   but  if  the  girl 
-.hes  to  attend  church  in  the  evening, 
•>it  close  id  a  back  pew  or  in  the 
her  sweetheart  has  the  proper 
ide.   Let  him. slouch  as  he  likes 


affectations.  Hhe  does  not  come  for- 
ward as  a  spoiled  darling  of  the  public. 
She  plays  with  gusto,  with  an  enjoy- 
ment that  is  contagious. 

Mr  Cawthorn  is  regarded  by  many  as 
lan  amusing  comedian.  His  accent,  his 
facial  accentuation  of  a  line,  his  strug- 

hla 


uellhor  'i' 
hiin. 

Inifly  bad 

Sl'OPP  will 

•'L.elcesit  I 
What 


Lopt  Ulm 


■eptlon  t' 


■    '  '  ,  lid  liavp,  and  such 

N  s  whensoever  he 
to  passe  the  lime. 
„o  upon  1  of  his  nohlo  mens 
ot  uoon  a  table,  Bonie  say.  of  star-(,'a«-i 
,  ,  vorv    richly    dressed  with 

*-la.>,er«'of  divers  and  many  colours  and 
nowerl    lie  washed  all  his  body  every 
"av    were  it  never  so  cold.    And  unto 
day  s..  do  all  Indians,  and- 

,  spocUilly  the  women. 


A  a*  always  al'O  a'.- 
"  as   an   attnii  tlv.' 
■  1 1  :.l  Bryson  » as 
illy-  powerfxil. 
.Mr.  ('i\rlstlo. 
v't      s  plta^ed. 
on  the  Wheel"  ne.\i 


know  wliai  i" 
worth  has  some 
crse.s  about  ii  pulii' 
In  Ids  day,  was  loi.'aleil  m 
busy  square"'  In  lAind  wi 
liupressid  hlni  ahoui  lU.- 
was   their  general   al;-  of 
dejection  a'tcr  lliey  had  taken  a  ikh-o. 
OD*  »fter  oui>  Ih-T  take  their  turn,  nor  b«r« 
Xb»t  doth'iiol''»'ackly  go  awoy,  as  It  dlssatls- 
iUmI. 

AltUouRh  a  philosopher  an^  tifccp 
thinker  tlv  reason  for  this  general  ai. 
of  beInK  sat  on  Wordswoilh  oouid  not 
fathom  It  lemalnert  for  Bernard  iSh.iw 
to  Rive  tlK  clue.  It  la  bocause  'th.- 
Kngllsh  taUe  their  pleasurco  sadlyV 

Boston  Astropomers. 

atany  years  asio  .':t'!ioolniato  of  mnio 
had  u  piiblU'  telescope  on  the  Common 


King  Mutt  of  Mexico. 

Montezuma,  or  Mutczuma.  was  a  Hna 

a     -reature    of    i-outine.    for  he( 

changed   and   "W"-'  near"™r  ^reit.- He  was  a  protege 

times  a  day.         ""^^  f  '^r,,,  to  ko  "f  Krnst  Porabo.  and  developed  into  a 

twice  brought  before  hiin.    But  to  go  jX,,  was  one  ot  several 

b^ck  to  chocolate    In  Mexico  the  cofoa'  ^^^vh  w^  s  bool  boys  who.  In  the  early 

be»n  was  roasted  In  earthenware  *ea-  l}'^lllX\yent  on  V^e  Comtnor.  after  dark 

sels.  grouno  between  stones,  then  mixed  J-  '  .              meteors.   Among  them  was 

with  cold  water  and  aometlmes  a  ''"le  >o    ^  ^^^^  „f  William  Bellamy  of  Charade 

capsicum  was  added.    Others  mixed  the  ~         ^^.^^^      himself  an  astronomer  and 

WITH    UCAni  IMCD  powdered  beau  with  vanlUa  or  spices.  ^i.'eniatlciaii.  and  whose  observatory. 

KEITH    HhAULllNhK  used  s„sar  or  honey  to  sweeten  and  n  a  ^'^^^        ^^^^  Bo..do\n. 

whipped  to  a   froth.     "  ,',3  Bajd  jthat  ^^..^j.  ^,^^1,^,,,  i,y  Dorchester  wiseacres  to 


FRITZI  SCHEFF  IS 


s  just 


plunged  |;„.  jjpauiards  kept  the  method  of  prep-  ^^^.^       sy„ajjoguc  wherein  a  higli 

ermina-  aration  a  secret  until  In  1606  an  Italian  -        occult  pcr:orin"d  iiis  niglit- 


tlie  termina-  aration  a  secret  until  In  1606  an  Italian      ,  "("^f  \iie  occult  pcr:oriii"d  iiis  niglit- 

.  .1  in  ••The  l.ove  ^vho  had  sojourned  in  Spain,  one  An-  j'  incanfitions  I  performed  some  there 
ihst  appearance  at  tonlo  Carletti.  divulged  It.    The  spread    -      ,f  upon  a  time^  wlien,  after 

are  yesterday,  look-  of  this  drinking  habit  was  deplored  by  Saturn  with  Mr.  Bellamy's  i-e- 

tractive  and  singing  ,tern  moralists  and  bitterly  condemned.,  ngpto,.°i  suddenly  thv(w  my  head  t  — 

Mr.  Whithal's  Marriage. 

Some  one  may  ask,  What  Is  Montezu-  sjaved  mr  irom  a  luLai  urt.innT.  ^.,..u»a> 

ma  to  you  or  me?    Even  the  frothiest  these  Mayliew  schook  boys  was  another, 

 ^   -4...  —  ^ian,i ddI*. o.  fliA  \'Iov(.  oTYtafa,,..  ii'Ti r,  tx-nii  rpr^fXTn  1 1 TtSfi  fl s  h  vj*.ri- 


.  and  effectively  as  wlien 
ii;,v  Modiste"  that  made 
hese  lialf-dozen  years 
.rently  has  she  for- 
es In  that  opera,  for 
lu     audience  last  night, 
A  a  third  enthusiastic  en- 
veet  Summer  Breeze" 
:   used  in  that  pro- 
■f  in  all  of  her  selec- 
',,  but  in  her  songs 
■e"  she  was  best  of 
iience  would  not  let 
io.nt  luc  .-lasc  for  good  until  she 
i   once   more  appeared   in   front  of 
■irtaln  and   bowed   lier  acknowl- 
•       At   the  piano,   while  Miss 
peared,  was  Eugene  Bernstein. 
!i  pianist  ot  marked  ability,  as 
:istrated  between  some  of  Miss 
songs. 

and    Fitzpatrick    provide  .\ 
;h  from  start  to 'finish  in  their 
supposed   to   portray  student 
entitled  •'The  Wanderer." 
Turner  made  an  instant 
s  first  in  the  role  of  sut- 
,-ettes   and   singing  a  song  dealing 
•  J    the  Joys  of  the  suffragette  and 
trials    and     tribulations    ot  the 
tis."    Their  act  is  topped  off  by  ono 
the  most  grotesque  as  well  as  clev 


Hector.  I  suddenly  thv(w  my  head  bad 
and  hit  It  a  rcsoundini;  whack  upon  the 
sloping  roof.  A  thicic  skull  W'as  all  thati 
saved  nic  from  a  fatal  fracture.  AmotlK 


mat  it  was  suited  UiaL  It  is  not  la.uwn 
what  has  become  ot  WrSC  or  whelhar  li* 
is  alive.  1  don't  remember  in  what  boot, 
it  was  that  I  saw  that  menUon  of  him. 
nor  do  I  recall  when  lha  book  was  pub- 
lished.  On  l-'eb.  15,  JSS7.  while  he  wii- 
aerving  as  doorkeeper  in  Uio  Kansas 
Houae  of  Kepresentatives,  he    had  a 
crazy  fit  and,  armed  with  two  revolvers, 
put  the  Mouse  into  p.  panic  and  forced 
it  to  adjourn.   In  consequence  of  that 
outbreak  on  his  ■pait  he  was.  accordli.gj 
to  Osborn  H.  Oldroyd's  book  on  The[ 
Assassination  of  Abraham  Lmcoln,"  e.'C- , 
amlne<I  mentally  and  i-'aced  in  an  asy-] 
lum.  from  which  ho  escaped,  and  was| 
mai-ked  on  tlie  records  as  dead.   A  To-, 
peka  man  was  appointed  his  guardian.' 
and  Oldroyd's  work  s'tates  that,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  ivrittcn,  he  had  u  pi4ce| 
of  land  in  Cloud  county.  Kan.,  and  somel 
pension  money  due  him,  that  his  guard-^ 
tan  wanted  the  insanity  charge  agamsll 
him  removed  so  that  he  could  come  Intoi 
control  of  his  prop-erty,  and  that  fori 
the  last  four  years  he  had  been  a  trav-| 
elllng  salesman  for  a    Topeka  patent, 
medicine    concern,   his   territory   being  1 
"Mtas  and  Oklahoma,  and  his  headquar- 
iMta  and  home  being  at  Enid.  Okla.  In 
^sketch    ot   him   given   in  Harper's 
■Weekly  ot  May  13,  18S5,  it  is  stated  thai  • 
he  was  born  in  I..ondoii  in  1S32  and  came, 
to  Oie  United  States  when  lie  was   •  , 
years  old;  that  in  early  life  he  worked 
in  Trov.  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  hat  finisher,  and  subsequentiv 
worked   in  Albany,   Boston.  Richmond 
■and  New  York :  and  that,  while  he  was 
living  in  Boston,  he  joined  the  Metho-i 
diet  Episcopal  Church  and,  never  hav- ( 
ing  been  baptized,  was  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  name  to  adopt,  and  that,  aften 
making  it  a  subject  ot  prayer,  he  be- 


ma  to  you  or  me;    aveu  me  iivmicoi.  ttiese  fliayncw  ai.iiuo>  uwjo  .^v..-, 

western  statesman  discussing  the  Mexl-  amateur  wTio  won  recognition  as  a  van 

can  situation  has  refrained  from  allud-  able  star  observer;  and  only  a  few  years 

ing  to  the  Halls  ot  the  Montezumas.  Let  ago  the  French  government  gave  the 

us  confess  It  frankly:    our  Interest  In  Lolande  medal  to  a  former  West  end  ,^  „  ^„„^  ^  

cocoa  and  the  great  king  whom  Cortez  boy  for  his  astronomical  research  work.:  ijeved "himself   instructed  to  take  thai 

cruelly  humbled  is  on  account  of  the  Star-gazing  is  a  fascinating  occupation,;  „^j„g  (,f   ■  Boston,  '   the  name  of  the 

description  given  by  Mr.  Hawks,  the  and  Boston  has  had  rather  more  than    -i^gg  where  he  was  converted.  That 

merchant,  at  the  request  of  Richard  its  fair  share  of  capable  observers  who    "    --  tt  .„  w^„i,'« 

And   open   any   volume    of  have  been  a  credit  to  their  native  city, 

.■■.r,..__i — 1  ^T»„i.,»nn.,=  x'/iv.  Boston,  Sept.  22.                         J.  W. 


Hakluyt  - 

Hakluyt's  '•Principal  Navigations,  v oy- 
ages  and  Discoveries  ot  the  English 
Nation"  and  you  will  find  English  as  It 
should  be  written.  Read,  for  example, 
a  letter  ot  Mr.  John  Whithal  from  San- 
tos In  Brazil  to  Mr.  Staper: 

"It  Is  in  this  couutrey  offered  mee  to 
marry,  and  to  take  my  choice  of  three 
or  fourc:  so  that  I  am  about  three 
dayes  agoe  consorted  with  an  Italian 


A  Dismal  DJtty. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  enclose  a  song  of  considerable  arl- 
tiquity,  I  believe.  Perhaps  somo  of 
your  reader.';  will  know  Us  origin.  The 


place  where  he  was  converted.  That 
sketch  of  him  given  in  Harper's  Weekly 
says  that  he  was  a  religious  fanatic: 
"he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
Fulton  Street  Meeting,  and  greatly  an- 
noyed it  by  what  was  considered  his 
fanaticism."  It  is  seen  that  that  sketch 
of  him  in  Harper'.";  Weekly  agrees  with 
George  Frederic  Degen's  statemeuf  In 
today's  Herald  thai  he  was  a  religions 
fanatic  and  that  he  gave  himself  the 


musical  notes  are  written  as  nearly  as !  forename  of  "Boston"  in  consequence  of 


his  having  been  converted  In  the  place 


borne  In  the  citlo  of  Genua  In  Italy.         —   --  - 

his    kindred   is   well    known    amongst  1  lingers  in  her  memcry 


the  Italians  in  London:  also  hee  hath 
but  onely  this  childe  which  is  his  daugh- 
ter,  which  hee  hath  thought  better  be- 
xe  most  grotesque  as  c'^^'    stowed  upon  mee  then  on  any  Portugal 

executed  dances  seen  on  the  stage  th^  mnnlrev.  and  doeth  give  with 


Truro.  A  CAPE  COI-)  READER 

The  words  arc  as  follows: 
There  was  an   old  woman  all  skin 

bones. 


skin 


stowc-d  upon  mee  tnen  on  any  ^-ortuga.  '  ^„     ,3  ^,1 

in  all  the  countrey,  and  doeth  give  with  bones.  ' 

her   in   marriage    to    me   part   of   an  she  went  to  church  one  summer  day 

Ingenio  which  he  hath,  that  doeth  make  And  stopped  to  rest  her  on  the  way. 
every  yeere  a  thousand  roves  of  sugar.         -'-^^Ir  tr're',°t  Tu?!^: 

This  my  marriage  will  be  worth  to  me  vfhen  looking  up  and  all  around, 

two  thousand  duckets,   little  more  or  she  spied  a  cnrpse  ri)— on  the  ground. 

■  In  fnr»  nf  fieneral  De-    lesse.    Also  Signer  Joffo  Dore  my  father  And.  from  the  nose  down  to  the  chin. 

In  tare  or  (jenerai  ue-  »    n,  i„*.^„j„  »„  i„  tr.  mw!  The  worms   crawl'd   out  and   the  wc 

^  a  few  love  songs  and  did    in  law  doeth  Intende  to  put  m  to  my  crawfd  in, 

.r  two  while  the  Gardner  Tri^i    handes  the  whole  Ingenio  with  slxtle  or  ^he  woman  to  the  par.soft  said. 

1  a  fer'n<;ichorean  -sDeclaltv   in-'    sevenlie   slaves,   and   thereof   to  malce  ".shall  I  look  so  whei)  1  am  dead?' 

j  the  -^ex^s  Cnmy  and  diver,    me  factor  for  us  both.    I  give  my  living  The  parson  .0  the  woman  said, 
of  the  supposedly  latest  societ>-'    Lord  thankes  for  placing  me  in  such 
The  Cabaret  Trio,  comprising    honour  and  plentifulnesse  of  all  things. 


and 

and 


long  lime. 
^  F.  Murray— the  "  man  in  laven- 
his  designation  upon  the  pro- 
is  well  received  in  his  act  and 
lover,  entertaining  comedian, 
rf  and  Dode  Phelps,  in  the 
•  In  Care  of  General  De 


Ten.  a  piano  an^,  some  soups, 
received  and  enthusiastically 
F.  .\rtuaa.  a  wonder  at  hand- 
s' and  hand-jumping,  opens  the 
>  the  concluding  number  is 
by  the  Carl  Eugene  troupe,  a 
w  European  feature,  in  tru'y 
!s  and  accuratt-ly-tlmed  aero- 


^^,         the  day  when 
•  t  all  tlje  men  in  I/>niloo 
aacni  l  or  colored  crepo- 
T,x  V-shaped  about  their 
tii-oa'B.   with  well-cut 
'.,me    gnd-ringed  sashes 
..hlon  about  their  waiPts 
,    ■  b.i  ulcturesqueuess  wouia 
luan  a  sense  ot  power  and 
^■rou;d  brlrg  back  romapce  and 
the  old  f:iizabetban  spirit. 

Rich  Chocolate. 

■raid  spoke  some  days  ago  of 
■  he  400th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
.  jn  of  chocolate  into  Europe,  for 


gentleman  to  marry  with  his  daughter  i  Possible  m  the  way  It  was  sung  to  me 
within  these  fouie  days.   This  my  friend  I  by  an  elderly  lady.    She  sings  H  with   ^Von.-e  saw  Coi  bett  n  one  of  Boston's 
and  father  in  law  Slguor  Joffo  Dore  is   much  reluctance,  as  she  Is  not  p.oud      I  OH'-e  '''^Z^°^t  riV-Z.  -^hlrJ^hl^^^^^ 
.w..        n^„,.^  ir.  Tt=w  i  of  the  fact   that  so   lugubrious  a  bit   c^eap  amusement  places,  where  he  wag 

filling  an  engagement  as  one  of  the  at- 
tractions—I think  that  it  was  at  Austin 
&  Stone  s  Museum  on  Tremont  row.  but 
am  not  sure.  At  that  time  he  showed 
no  trace  ot  having  ever  been  inoculated 
with  geiniine  religion— to  use  a  slani; 
phrase,  "on  the  contrary,  quit©  the  re- 
verse." His  conversation  was  thickly 
I  interlarded  with  profanity  and,  if  he 
then  had  any  piety,  ?t  must  have  been 
some  such  brand  of  the  article  as  Is  the 
I  theme  of  the  poem  entitled  "Pious  Hke 
Hell."  INCONSTANT  READER. 

Sept.  0. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 
j  Corb'ett  died  some  titns  ago.— Ed. 

I  Both  Dictionary  Words. 

For  "ots."  read  "orts  "  w  hich  is  in  the 
dictionaries  today.  Nor  la  the  Lady, 
from  Cleveland  sound  in  her  derivation. 
The  plural  Is  the  usual  form  and  the 
word  is  common  in  English  provinces. 
In  Northamptonshlra  It  is  confined  4o 
edible  fragments  left  on  the  plate  at 
meal  times.  In  Yorkshire  it  Is  the  re- 
fuse ot  hay  It^ft  In  t!ic  stall  by  catlle.i 
•hakespeare  used  the  singular  111 
"Timon  of  Athens"  and  the  plural  in 


International  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  have  been  living  in  blKssful  ignorance 


The  parson  to  the  woman  said 
"You  will  look  so  when  you  are  dead." 
The   woman   to   the  parson   said;  "O-o-o- 
o-h!" 

"R"e  wish  ive  could  reproduce  the  mus- 
ical notation.  The  tune  ranges  from  E 
flat  on  the  first  line  to  B  flat  on  the 
third.  And,  •'Oh!"  is  set  to  an  ascending 


1  have  oeen  living  111  ■uhsslui  isnoianuts     ■  _   —  —  —  

since  I  was  a  boy,  singing,  when  ocoa-    and  descending  octave  (E  flat.  E  flat.) 
■   -  — ^Ed. 


Blon  warranted 

The  army  and  navy  foroTor. 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue.  . 
with  American  patriotic  fervor.  Now  J 
am  told  by  Ralp  Connor  in  "Corporal 
Cameron,"   a   novel   of   the  Canadiaii 
Northwest,    that  the  melodious  lines 
mentioned  are  of  British  origin.    So  i1 
.  .    seems  I  have  been  celebrating  the  flag 
sashes    of  old  Hingland  instead  of  my  own,  H 


Mr.  Connor  is  right.  Well,  hereafter  the 
Star-Bpnnglnd  banner,  oh,  long  may  it  wave,  , 
O'er  the  home  ot  the  free  and  the  land  of  thei 
brave,  i 
Is  good  enough  for  me.  BAIZE,  j 

Dorchester,  Sept.  17. 

R.  H.  C.  asks  whether  any  reader  of 


Heard  on  Nantucttet. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  words  "Piggin"  and  "t::annlkln," 
concerning  which  j'our  correspondent 
"H."   inquires,   were  familiar  terms  i.i   

my  boyhood  days  at  Nantucket.  70  years  "Julius  Caesar"— "a  barren  spirited  fel- 
ago,  and  they  are  thus  correctly"  defined  low,  one  that  feeds  on  abject  orts"  and^ 
in  the  Century  Dictionary  of  today:       '      "'ri„ii,,<5  anri  rte.s5sida."   In  Bert  Jon- 
Piggin:    A  small  wooden  vessel  wit 


in  '•TioiUis  and  Cressida."  In  Bert  Jon- 
U'l  son's  •'New  Inn"  we  find  "thou  son 


an  erect  handle  formed  by  continuingi  crumbs  and  orts."      There  is  the  old 
    !  proverb.  "Evening  orts  are  good  morn- 


one  ot  the  staves  above  the  rim. 


Cannikin:    A  wooden  bucket  (with  aj  ing  fodder." 


cover)  for  holding  sugar,  rice.  etc. 

I  havo  heard  cannikin  also  called  a 
•"'cannapail"  and  a  •'can  pail." 

Now.  can  "H.  "  or  any  other  corre- 
spondent reciprocate  by  giving  me  the 


Is  not  "iittravating"  a  coiTuptlon  of 
••titivating"'/  "Titivate"  is  a  good  old 
English  verb  meaning  to  tidy,  clean,  re- 
store, renovate. 


ame  ot  a  port-; 


Class  in  Pronunciation! 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 

'Orthoepist"  expressed  surprise 
tatement  that  the  general  cus- 

w      --     =.        tom  Is  to  pronounce  the  word  apotheosis 

which  would  have  that  pronunciation,  with  "the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
I  should  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  cai-J  pie."  I  have  taken  time  to  get  in  touch 
assist  me  in  finding  the  word.  |  vvith  some  of  the  school   teachers  ot 

Roxbuiy,  Sept.  19.   N ANTITCKETER.  '  Boston.    I  have  tested  several,  aotl  all 
"H."  asked  about  "liggen  pldgenv  an.l  pronounced  it  with  "the  accent  on  the 
"kinnioum."      "Cannikin,"    as    wo    ali  second  .syllable!"  . 
know  fioni  lago's  song,  is  a  small  cm     ^nd  now  will  you  kindly  tell 
or  drinking  vessel.     The  English  (0>: 


me  i» 


he  anniversary  give  further  in- 

-n  about  cocoa  as  a  royal  dnnk.  star-Gazers. 
-    that  the  Emperor  Monte- 
no    other    beverage    than  the  World      ags:            „  ,^^„rdin? 
.  ored  with  vanilla  or  spices.  ^^^^  oorrespondenfs  quer>  regaram. 
-.  from  golden  goblets,  and  the  „.^^^r,t   whereabouts        the  one- 
we-e  of  gold,  or  from  tortoise-  me  v      -                            telescope  on 
^,     After  the  goblets  had  been  armed  man  ^vho  had  tn  .^^ 
■  were  thrown  Into  the  lake  t^e  Common  brought  to  my 

palace.  previous   owner,  ^lacken^te   Axe  wUo| 

probably  came  from  a  com-  P               .,ears  show-ed  J^lfJ-^^lJ^^ 

of  cortez  and  no  doubt  Is  re-  »^        j„    random    ^ta-^-'^f^. J°ti-.cu 

Pre=cotfs  "Conquest  of  Mex-  ^  j^^.    The  'f-^te 

ook  to  Which  we  are  not  now  "7'-pJ'^«„„'J^:l  f •nlig^  Path"' 

Jp^e  'e-£--y::;;rngt'on  stre^:!,'  nl'rl  a.ld  once  io,d  in,  -  ^ ra^p^lyT^Tne  :;ut  oTun  'p^ut^'th; 
^'^^  ^  "'^'I^h^^e'l  used  ^go  to  see  hM  to  pa.  .»jess  on  •■poth.''   


book  to  which  ...  

,  refer.  Hawks,  the  merchant, 
'.thing  about  Montezuma's  table 
and  manners,  but  his  account  o£ 

onarch  Is  worth  reading.  Wo 

n  part:    •  Mutezuma,  which  was 
King  ot  this  Countrey.  was  one 

rlthe-st  princes  which  have  bene 
in  our  time,  or  long  before.  He 


iviiuvv                  -iwo"  "   e*'            ~                     ----  .rtiiu    iivw     Will    ^uu     l^lIlu».^      icii  1 

or  drinking  vessel.     The  English  (0>;-  there  is  authority  for  pronouncing  th^ 

ford)  Dictionary  does  not  give  the  dafi-  ^ord  dec-or-a-tive  with  the  accent 

nitlon— the  second  one — found  In  th«   

Century.— Ed,  •  ;  " 

<it^vMV^  ^  •^'^^"^  . 

 *^  used  to  be  popular  withl 


■ine  Illiterate  -         -   -  j^^.^t-, 

Kentish  e,nployers.  A  master  of  a  bricU 
ft.ld  once  lold  I09  h,  was  aUvays  re..dy 


second  syllable.    I  have  heard-  refined 
well-educated   persons   thus  pronounc» 
it.  TERTIU3. 
Boston.  Sept.  18. 

The  primary  accent  in  this  pronunci 
ation  of  "apotheosis"  comes  on  the  sec, 
ond  "o";  but  when  the  word  is  pro. 


!n  our  lime,  oi  ..^^w.-.    —  ican  nour:-:,  -j- 

kinde  of  beasts  which  were  then  ..-here  It  was 

■xuntrev,  an'}  all  manner  of  birds,  j^^oe'^t  price  of 
-:-.et   and  all  manner  of  wormes  ^  wor  '— 

freepe  upon  the  earth,  and  all  proposition 
.if.d  flewers.  and  herbes,  all  fash 


-.Id.  which  was  the 
-,  treasure,  and  in 


Summc_r,  w^iere  -  --^i:^-^^^^^  i  came 

l^i^^^^^  -  ^^rir^er: 

'Sou.rup"t^-  or"f^^^  ms-^t" 
,can  House,  up  ^  y 

The  instrum.'. 

j;.;oden'  tube,   which  Is  a  H 

1    for    a   refractor,    and  x  t 

was  also  defective.  Thi.', 

"the  one-armed  ma: 

od  on  the  m'all  ai 


We  know  of  no  authority  for  th< 
pronunciation  of  •"decorative"  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable.  Thi^ 
pronunciation,  however,  was  affected  in 
the  days  ridiculed  by  Gilbert  In  "'Pa- 
.3  the  «oria  1  tience,"   when  Japanese  fans  covered 

la  Serjeant  Boston  Corbett  still  Hv-i  chamber  walls   and   there  was  much 


don't  think,  and  he  don't  know  enough 

to  (tumble."  

Boston  Corbett 

As  the  World  Wags 


mourtin 
the 
had  ■■ 


.ins  and.  if  so.  whe.cV  It  was  only  a  chatter 
iays  ago  that.  In  turning  over  the  frieze. 
i3  of  some  booic,  I  came  upon  a  few 


about    Eastlake,     dado  and 


,    .  li  no 

.  itli  its  success  at  the  box  oftice.  It 
letimes  gives  an  erroneous  impres- 
~    n.      The    Boston    public    delights  In 
isical    comedies,    farces   with  music. 
Ai  iiy  are  undoubtedly  looking  forward 
til  the  production  of  "The  Five  Krank- 
fortert,"  thinking  that  the  frankforters 
are  tiic  frankfurters  served  with  beer 
'  with  or  without  sauerkraut.  They 
not  be  consoled  when  they  find  out 
these  Frankforters  are  all  of  the 
schild  family.    Possibly  there  was 
^ht  of  thi.s  when  it  was  proposed  to 
14  0   the    German    title    into  "The 
en  Lane."    In  the  same  way  that 
ining  little  comedy  "Green  Stock- 
'  gave  a  false  idea  of  the  piece,  and 
probably  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
.'ientatives  of  the  Watch  and  Ward 
■  ty.     The  comedy  was  not  known 
lis  title  in  England.    Is  It  possible 
the  new  title  was  chosen  "to  answer 
requirements  of  American  taste"? 
h  a  Little  Queen"  was  a  silly  title 
I  pleasant  comedy,  and  it  deterred 
from  seeing  Miss  Ferguson  and  the 
!  r-nt  company. 


ne.Kt  September  will  be  in  I'.iiA.  If  "nt.Kt" 
1  ad  been  omitted,  the  Tuesday  would 
have  been  supposed  to  be  Sept.  16.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  writer's  intention, 
and  the  moderator  probably  knew  it. 

This  week  should  be  one  of  unusual 
Interest.  "The  Five  Frankforters"  Is  a 
delightful  comedy  of  manners  and  sen- 


tl-.e  production  at  y  'l"heatre, 

.Ian.  11  of  this  year  . 

"I  call  this  form  a  new  one  because  it 
w  an  Innovation  In  the  drama  commonly 
presented  on  our  modern  stage.  It  Is 
different  because  it  neglects  tvto  of  the 
three  'unities'  which  the  Greeks  consid- 
iCred  primary  requisites  of  the  drama. 
IThose  are  time  and  place.  It  possesses 
timent,  admirably  acted— for  the  com-  jsolely  unity  of  action,  a  oneness  of 
pany  at  the  Majestic^'ft  is  said,^"wiU  be  theme.  Although  it  is  a  new  form  today, 
the  one  that  we  saw  in  Xew  York,  ji*  is  old  in  reality,  for  it  is  the  form 
Mr.  Parker's  pageant,  "Joseph  and  His   which  Shakespeare  employed'  in  his  his- 


37 


Alluring  Titles. 

^as  been  said  that  an  indefatigable 
r  of  melodramas  in  New  York  first 
its  and  patents  .i  title,  then  en- 
^;i^;.;s  an  artist  to  dcs'ign  blood-curdlln,? 
pictures  for  the  billbc-ards,  fences  and 
walls,  and  when  the  title  and  the  pic- 
lures  of  scenes  are  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  sits  down  and  writes  the  play.  When 
we  were  young,  and  a  visit  to  the  thea- 
tre was  an  event  of  the  year,  the  title 
had  much  to  do  with  the  choice  of  a 
play.    We  have  always  regretted  tha^ 
we  did  not  see  "The  Cataract  of  tiie 
Ganges."  "Bertha,  the  Sewing  Machine 
Girl,"    was   an    alluring    title.  "How 
Women  Love"   was  as.   compelling  as 
"Why  Women  Love."    The  billboards 
more   attractive    In   those  day-i. 
could  one  escape  the  mottoes  that 
often  printed  in  bold  type?  One 
.aunts  us: 
srced  of  gold   makes  man   to  rr.an 
unjust. 

ill  the  workman  scnks  the  needea 
■rust. 

I'.lon  stretches  out  her  bony  hand, 
sad    mechanics    mourn  throughout 

ihe  land. 

forget  the  name  of  the  poet.  He 
nerhaps  tlie  author  of  this  noble 

"t: 

>  riml  sl'enge  laughs  along  the  ehore. 
spetlral    negroes    bleach    upon  the 
door. » 

Jones  at  the  Play. 

indent  iiiiin   never  recommends  a 
a   tailor,   a   novet    a  shoemaker, 
ily  or  anthlng  to  others.    Let  us 
•  that  Jones  Is  foolish  enough  at 
ry   to   dilate   pompously  on 
lent  of  a  new  niuskal  oom- 
.    t-  story  was  coherent,  Inter- 
and  It  lasted  until  the  end.  The 
was  something  more  than  a  mad 
of  noise  with   hero  and  there  a 
ugary  sentimental  song  In  slow  waltz 
Ime.   The  chorus  «Irl8  were  pretty  and 
ot  undressed  In  a  laboriously  Indecent 
anner.    They  were  fresh  of  face  and 
olcp,  not  brazen.    There  wag  no  buf- 
"on  with  stale  slanc  and  cheap  pro- 
tinlty.    The  leading  woman  sanjr  and 
acted  dollghtfully."    And  Jones  waxM 
onthuBlanllc   nnd   sayw    to   thoia  nrar 
hlm:    "You  mu»l.  nop  the  »how.  Don't 
iilsi  II.  Takp  my  wonl,  yoii  will  thank 
mo"   The  next  afternoon,  as  he  ■Ha  In 
hie  accustomed  nenl  Iri  I  ho  (•liili,  Hiown. 
Smith  nnd  Iloblnonn  comn  In  anil  |iok 
St  him  n.H  nnn>|im  (•nteicil  nnd  looked  at 
thr    rouHtlng    Mm  i'l  tli.     Tliere    !■  nn 
omlnoug  (jlleiice,  bniUeii  ai  laat  by  these 
contenipUious  remurk.-i;    ".So  llial's  tlie 
kind  of  a  show  you  like,"    "The  nixl 
tloin  you  tell  mo'  a,  play ,  Is  atUDld,  I'll 
eoRage    seats     for     It  immediately. 
"Dullest,  punklest  thing   I  ever  saw." 
"The  loading  woman  Is  pretty,  l)ut  she 
n't  art.    She's  the  limit."    The  more 
practical  Ferguson  Joins  In  the  hostile, 
chorus;    "I'll  take  one  oif  you,  old  top. 
You  ought  to  glvo  me  hack  my  money." 
Yet  Jones  really  enjoyed  the  show,  and 
he  Is  not  to  be  shaken  In  his  opli\ion. 
He  has  passed  the  age  when  his  looking- 
glass  was  decorated  with  photographs 
of     actresses,     but     the     new  singer 
charmed  his  eyes  and  ears  and  he  will 
remember  her  gratefully.  When  the  ale 
Is    brought    In    Its    native   pewter,  he 
"rinks  to  her— but  silently,  for  he  re- 
embers    the    line    In    the    old  play: 
Heed  not  the  rude  shouts  of  the  vil- 
gers." 


Brethren,"  has  been  highly  successful  in 
Nertr  York  and  Londdn.  Mi-.  Arliss  re- 
turns ■with  "Djsraeli,"  and  Mrs.  Arliss 
win  be  seen  here  on  the  stage  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Cohan  purposes  to  leave 
the  stage  at  the  end.  of  this  season,  that 
he  may  have  more  time  for  writing 
comedies  and  producing  plays.  Then 
there  Is  the  annual  appearanfe  of  the 
Follies. 


"The 

Five 


tory  dramas,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
'Henry'  serie.s. 

"Sly  play  of  'Joseph  and  His  Breth- 
ren' illustrates  the  idea.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  central  character,  the  Joseph  Of  the 
Bible.  Jly  play  de.xls  with  the  life  of 
Joseph,  covering  a  period  of  many  years 
[nnd  a  variety  of  places:  There  is  no  ef- 
fort to  consider  a  strict  observance  of 
the  unity  of  time  and  place,  then,  but  to 
deal  only  with  a  central  character. 

"Thp  prime  requisite  in  writing  a  play 
if  this  sort,  ■which  presents  the  life  of  a 
character  as  a  moving  scene  or  'pageant,' 
is  that  there  shall  bo  sufficient  interest 
In  tlie  central  character  to  allow  the  au- 
thor to  dispense  with  the  two  unities 
mentioned.  Take  Joseph,  for  example. 
Tiio  audience  is  asked  to  jump  years 
and  many  miles  from  bit  to  bit  of  the 


.  "Tlie  Five  Frank- 
forters" is  an  adap- 
tation    by  Capt. 

Frankforters"  Basil  Hood  of  a 

German  coihedy,  "Ble  fuenf  Frankfur- 
ter." by  Karl  Roessler.    The  comedy 

depicts  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  tiie  man.    Its  members  must  be 

Rothschilds,  although  the  family  name  "'<:''   enough    acquainted   with    him  to 

^        J  .     .1,      i„       rr.1..  th^^  1  ridgp  these  gaps  in  the  story,  or  else 

is  not  used  m  the  play.    The  mother.  „,„^t  ^avo  sufficient  interest  irousei  In 

Guflula- played  in  a  masterly  manner  him  to  do  so.  * 

by   Matbildo  Cottrelly— and   her   sons,  "My  'Joseph'  is  the  outgrowth  of  my 

Anselra,    Nathan,    .Solomon,    Karl   and  ■                          outdoor    pageants  iu 

^          .»    .    ,.                        »w    •  England.     These  were  spectacles  on  a 

Jttcob  are  first  shown  in  the  mother  s  large  scale,  generally  dealing  with  the 

modest  home  in  Frankfort.    The  simple  history  of  a  city.     In  that  case  the 

pjot  is  narrated  elsewhere  in  The  Herald  "  "self  became  the  central  figure  • 

today.  Instead  of  a  person.     The  age  of  the 

The  play  was  produced  in  the  original  often  allowed  the  presentation  o( 

German   at   the   lr\ing  Place  Theatre,  I'ldtlents  from  its  history  which  were 

New  York.  Oct.  1.  1912,  when  Georginc  separated  In  point  of  time  by  a  thou- 

^oli   Neu.iiiloiff  took  the  part  ot  the  ^'^"'^  years. 

mother. ,  The  KnKllsh  version  was  pro-  '^^V    f"""st    of   these    productions,  in 

duccd  at  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  ''"'<^h    In    several    Instances  hundreds 

J912,  and  Mr.«.  l-emoyim  then  took  the  e^'*"  thousands  of  people  appeared, 

part  of  Frau  Oudula.    It  has  been  said  .^^^             '^e   following  five 

that  the  title  of  the  play  would  be  "The  J'f ^,1^  '  ^L'"r^**?'  yearly  some  such  spec- 
Golden  Lane."  but  th^  original  one  was 


retained.  The  English  version  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  on  March  3,  1913 


taclo.  Then  out  of  the  outdoor  Idea 
I  developed  my  spectacle  of  'Drake,' 
dealing  with  the  national  marine  figure 


with    Mme.    Ccttrelly.       Koessle'r,    the        England    which  is  nnw  being  pi 


sentcd  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don    That  was  niy  Jlrst  production  oi 
■   play.'  as  I  decided  to  cal 
-ih    I  had   previously  writtet 
ii.i  His  Brethren,'    Now  1  havt 
also  a  play  on  Joan  of  Arc.    An  mice, 
are    built   about    an    heroic   and  well, 
known  figure  which   Is  the  centre  of  j 
Interest. 

"The  appeal  which  a  play  of  this  sort 
makes  Is  In  the  main  prlmaiT.  l''or  the 
majority  of  people  Its  Interest  will  He  In 
the  story.    The  central  character  In  a 


author  nf  the  Gorman  play,  is  an  actor 
who  several  years  ago  was  a  member 
of  the  Ir\-ing  Place  Theatre  Company. 

Capt.  Hood'.-i  version  was  produced  at 
the  LjTlc  Th  -  ii'  '  ■  inn,  on  May  7, 
1912.    The  Cri  1   was  shown, 

r-'mn  Giul'ila  m  Naomi,  and 

'  I  irhael,  Joseph, 

id.  The  word 
'I  for  "money 
l.nd.im.  Tlie  Kefeie.  found  all  this 
"silly,"  nnd  had  the  audHclly  to  say: 
"What  struck  ino  as  peculiar  In  this 
regai.l  on  the  first  night  was  that  not-  s>quence  of  events  which  go  to  make  up 
wtthsraiiding  the  censtulng  and  scl.s.sor-  0.  thrlllln*  narrative  Is  the  principal 
Ing  *  •  •  ci-rtaln  strange  points  H'lnK.  -Vny  .ii.vmbolisni  which  the  play 
were  l^ft  uncepFored.  For  example,  ^i'  story  may  have  must  be  for  the 
there  remained  the  statement  that  the  majority  of  people  something  apart 
title  of  Baron  given  to  the  five  by  the 

Austrian  Gtnei  nment  of  the  period  ''Take  'The  Blue  Bird,'  a  moving  spec- 
(1822)  had  really  been  bought  by  the  tacl»,  for  an  example.  How  many  peo- 
head  of  the  house  foregoing — on  behalf  f'®  ««o  the  plny>  do  you  mppose, 
of  thJ  famllv — a  huge  debt  owed  to  It   know  anytlvlng  about  ihe  symbolism  of 

It?  Certainly,  for  t>ie  children.  It  Is 
only  an  absorbing  adventure.  It  Is  safe 
to  say  It  Is  the  same  thing  for  nearly 

all  V   -ups.    For  those  who  do 

gi  t  more  out  of  It,  there  Is 

ju  -  t  rnoro  gain. 

"Wil.i  Jus,  iili'  I  have  aimed  to  com- 
pile a  mqfing  story.  1  have  used  the 
v.orris  of  the  Bible  in  many  passages- 
in  fact,  whole  scenes  are  taken  from 
tiie  Scriptures.    I  have  liOpe(^  to  devel- 


by  that  government.  There  also  re 
malned  the  episode  showing  how  Nathan 
noth.<)chlld  (1  should  '-•nv  .T"s-nph  Naomi) 
soucht  to  marry  i  -  liter 
Rachel  to  the  local  'uke 
on  condition  of  the  1  .  .    ,  him 

12,000,000  Qsowns.  ' 

The  London  Times  had  much  to  say 
In  a  mealy  mouthed  manner  about  the 
i»ad  taste  of  Introducing  this  historic 
family  on  the  stage.   "You  cannot  help 


feeling  that  in  watching  their  behavior,  symbolic  character  of  the  narra- 

you  are  prying  Into  the  family  affairs.    ^['■'^-  f«  ^"s'"*;  'J       P^^,!"  '^"'^ 

the  early  historv,  of  a  pet  of  real  and    "''"^'^  history  of  Joseph. 


A  Nice  Question. 

s  the  World  Wags: 
I  appeal  to  you  as  an  authority  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "next"  In  a 
call  dated  Sept.  II.  1913.  for  a  town 
meeting  "on  Tuesday  the  i:3d  dcy  of 
September  next."  The  point  was  made 
I  that  "next"  meant  1911,  and  the  mod- 
erator did  finally  so  rule.  Js  not  "next" 
synonymous  with  "nearest"  and  was 
not  the  moderator  wrong? 

Boston.  Sept.  21.  NliEDH.VM. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  authority 
I  (in  anything.     We  .sit  on  the  fence  to 
I  view  tlio  passing  procession,  and  ask 
with  Montaigne.  "Que  seals— ;-Je?" 

The  phrase  quoted  from  the  call  wa:( 
worded  in  an  unfortunate  manner.  The 
'I  wns  dated  In  September,    It  named 
V  that  might  be  reasonably  aup- 
tr,    specify   the   next  September, 
■  in   1914.     "Next"  may 
iiel.v  foflhwlng,  or  in  the 
I  |;ii  e  in   v.ink.  or  inimeMI 


pet 

well  known  people.  The  history  may  be 
fictitious,  but  you  cannot  be  sure,  and, 
even  if  it  be,  it  hardly  seems  quite  the 
thing  to  amuse  playgoers  witji  fiction 
about  the  past  of  an  actually  existing 

|fainil.\.  It  may  he  said  that  the  fiction 
or  blend  of  fact  and  fiction  Is  quite 
harmless  in  it.self,  that  there  is  no  'scan- 
dal about  Queen  Elizabeth.'  that  in  fact 

I  the   family   are   treated    In    the  most 

Iklndly'splrit.'  But  is  that  a  valid  excuse? 
It  Is  not.  ill  our  opinion,  a  question 

lof  how  you  treat  the  family  affairs  ot 
living  people:  the  question  is  whether 
It  is  legitimate  to  treat  such  a  subjeit- 
at  all.  Apart  from  that  question,  the 
fiupslion  of  good  manners  and  taste. 
tliPie  is  nothing  to  cavil  at  in  the 
lilay."  And  at  the  end  the  critic  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  "the  peculloi 
of  the  play  on  which  we  have  i 
bound  to  comment  ostensibly  gave  n  j 
iliseomfoit  to  the  audience,  who  indeetl 
iteeivcd  '.t  ■with  every  token  of  favor." 

The  London  Chronicle  recently  said 
M  :a  the  "lliirteen  superstition  has  even 
iii\aded  the  house  ot  the  Rothschilds, 
who  are  reputed  never  to  have  anything 
jlo  do  with  the  unlucky  person  or  num- 
iber  Baron  Alphonse  ot  Paris  had  a 
lenlble  dread  of  the  number  13.  And 
'lie  would  not  enter  hi.<?  palace  In  the  Rue 
S^t  George — which  became  No.  13  through 
municipal  reorganiiatlon — until  the  au- 
thorities had  agreed  to  alter  it."  No 
one  uC  the  RoUischllds  in  this  play  Is 
iepkted  as  superstitious. 


Thus  Mr.  Parker.  It  has  been  said, 
however,  that  Mr,  George  C.  Tyler,  vis- 
iting London  about  seven  years  ago, 
saw  at  the  Coliseum  a  tableau  repre- 
rcnting  scenes  in  the  life  of  Joseph.  No 
^vords  were  spoken  in  connection  witii 
tlie  pictures.  "Mr.  Tyler  ene^ed  Mr. 
Parker  to  write  the  words,  ant^rouglit 
the  play  home  with  him."  We  qooto 
from  the  New  York  Sun  of  Dec.  4,  19K: 


The 
Wife  of 


Of  cour.se,  Potlphar'f 
wife  must  figure  In  thi' 
play.  When  Miss  Max- 
Potiphar  Ine    Elllott,    with  cos- 
tumes .showing  "a  tendency  toward  As- 
syrian  fashion   and    Assyrian  color,' 
too[ 


-  '  ir.e.  P'.mpadoiir  .is  unsut  cessful  in 
in  attempt  at  seduction.  Swinburne, 
-peaking  of  the  woman  in  the  dramatit 
poem  "Joseph  and  His  Brethren,"  by 
'  Iiarles  Wells— the  poem  was  first  pub- 
lislied  in  1824,  when  Hazlitt  told  the 
author  that  he  had  gr^t  genius,  and 
said  the  poem  was  "not  only  original, 
but  aboriginal"— speaking  of  Wells^? 
iPhraxanor  and  .Shakespeare's  CU" 
patra,  said:  "All  women  in  llteratui. 
after  these  two  seem  coai-se  or  trivial 
wlien  they  touch  on  anything  sensual: 
hut  in  their  (italicized) ,  passion  there 
is  nothing  common  or  unclean;  nothing 
paltry,  no  taint  ot  vulgar  sin  or  more 
vulgar  repentance,  can  touch  these  two. 
And  this  the  later  poet,  at  least,  ha.s 
made  out  of  the  slightest  and  tiiinnesi 
material  possible;  his  original  being  not 
only  insufficient— the  very  bare  bones 
of  conjecture,  the  suggestion  of  a  skele- 
ton character— not  actually.- as  far  as  it 
was  anything  at  all,  so  associated  with 
ideas  simply  ludicrous  and  b«se  thai 
tlie  very  name  of  'Potiphar's  'Wife'  has 
tlie  soun.l  of  a  coarse  by-word. 

The  T.ife  of  Potlphar  has  appeareO 
in  operetta  and  now  Richard  Straus - 
is'writing  music  for  a  ballet  of  whlcii 
she  Is  the  heroine.  What  will  he  not 
do  to  her — or  for  her?  She  does  not 
appear  in  Mehul's  opera,  "Joseph." 

She  When  Mr.  Watts-Dun- 

Has  Had  talked    with  tante 

.  Gabriel     Rossetti  aboui 

Fnends  Wells  s  play,  he  said  that 
the  very  title  was  enough  to  kill  it 
"Because  the  only  female  Interest  i' 
suggests  is  that  of  Potiphar's  wife,  : 
very  unsavory  female.  "  Rossett 
answered:  "In  every  drama  there  niusi 
be  a  villain  or  a  vlllalness  to  do  batth 
with  the  hero  or  good  person,  and  a-' 
Wells  has  not  tampered  with  the  scrip- 
i  lure  narrative,  but  has  given  us  ? 
I  portrait  of  a  lecherous  woman,  per- 
I  fectly  ftnique— perfectly  astounding  foi 
vigor — you  will  find  that  she  makes  a 
pretty  successful  vlllalness."  Mr.  AVatts 
-Dunston  was  not  to  be  convinced.  H( 
"had  not  then  read  Wells's  poem,  "Ir 
any  dramatization  of  the  scrlptur? 
story  of  Joseph  the  'frisky  matron'  haf 
to  take  the  parts  of  vlllalness  ane 
heroine  both.  Without  her  there  is  nc 
female  interest  at  all.  And  remember 
that  In  a  poem  or  a  novel,  although  a 
lecherous  female  can  be  tolerated  it 
she  is  only  sketched  or  jjutlined.  let 
the  sarne  lady  be  painted  thoroughly  in 
and  she  becomes  intolerable.  In  the 
biblical  narrative  Potiphar's  wife  Is  a 
mere  impersonation  of  lust.  She  doesn't 
even  bear  a  name,  nor  does  she  bear 
a  name  In  the  Koran.  •  *  *  A  hero- 
ine's breath  may  be  as  poisonous  as 
that  of  your  favorite  damsel,  Rappac- 
ciiii'a  daughter,  and  yet  she  may  be 
lomantlcally  treated,  but  In  the  flower 
garden  of  poesy  the  breath  of  Potiphar's 
wife  would  be  no  better  than  the  per- 
fume of  ii  bad  cabbage."  Rosseit; 
laughed  and  replied:  "But  It  Is  won- 
derful how  a  had  cabbage  can  be  im- 
proved by  welshing  and  fumigating." 
M:.  Watts-lJunton  went  to  the  British 
.Museum,  read  Wells's  poem  and  saw 
■a  great  light.  Phraxanor  had  not  been 
washed  or  fumigated,  but  she  was  never 
a  cabbage. 

The  Korpn  represents  Joseph  as  a 
>nnth  of  fatal  beauty,  and  the  Persian 
ports  make  the  woman's  Infatuation  the 
l  esult  of  magnetic  attraction. 

Tn  Jami's  "Yusuf  and  Zulaikha,"  the 
girl  Zu'uilkha,  the  pure  and  beautiful 
■  laughter  ol  King  Taimlus  of  .Mauritania, 
once  dreamed  at  daybreak  of  "a  glorious 
youth,  with  a  dazzling  star  upon  his 
shoulder,  whose  beauty  took  her  ijap- 
tive."  She  awoke  and  finding  it 
all  a  dream  pined  in  her  melancholy. 
This  vision  she  saw  thrice  and  In  the 
vision  "ICgypf  was  named.  An  em- 
bassy came  from  that  land  to  seek 
her  hand  for  Pharaoh's  grand  vizier 
Potlphar  ard  she  argued  that  he  was  the 
dream  youth.  She  went  with  pomp  to 
liie  banks  ot  the  Nile  and  found  her 
luidegroom  to  be  "a  bland  and  Oriental 
I 'gey,  gorgeously  apparelled  as  to  dress, 
but  -ilas!  plain  as  to  features."  Her 
state  was  the  more  .melancholy.  She 
learned,  however,  that  there  was  a 
slave  In  the  household,  one  Joseph  a 
(  anaanlte,  fOp  whom  the  ladles  of  the 
court  swooned  In  love.  She  bought  him 
and  the  Princess  Nasigha  and  other 
noble  dames  were  mad  with  jealousy 
Joseph  was  about  to  yield  to  Zulai- 


"  Joseph 
and  His 


Mr.  Louis  N.  Par- 
ker spoke  freely  about 
his  play,  "Joseph  and 


kha  s  entreaties,  the  angel  Gabriel  ap- 

.an    lasuion    ana     ^s.yrian     co.or,     l^'^u'^.Te^H ']i\'^  ^"  *«     '''"''"^"^  °'  '^^''^ 
k  the  part -in  London  (Sept.  2,  1913),  it"''    f'^eK  Tee,     J  a^^y-but  Joseph 
■  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  bo^g  I 7  i'  iifh  T*'   ""^  '°<''* 
a  continual  state  of  tigerish  pas-  knew  remorse,  for  she 

.She  said:   "The  fact  that  2u-  1°!^^  iT.  I'l':^'  .^"^  Potlphar.  al- 

.  ...a  s 

tlie  more  Interesting 

logical,  too,  for  her  time.   What  Could |  . 
,\  ou  do  ^vith  such  a  woman  except  put; '^OectlV 
'It  her  eyes?  It  is  no  use  killing  her 


said:   "The  fact  that  Zu-  ""'    ^  :,■  ^oiipnar,  al- 

ungenerate  makes  her  all^Y"  ^^e  gentleman,  thoughtfully  died, 
nterestlng-and  yet  she  Isr'^^  rr,^^rl.d  Joseph, 


Coquetry 
in  Dress 


There  Is'  a  speech  of 
Phraxanor  in  Wells'a 
p!ay  that  may  be  coin- 
mended  to  women  who 


advocate  the  ultra  modem  dre6s.  Phranx- 


she  does  not  fear  death."  That  Miss 
Flllo't  oii.ipcted  to  being  carried  off  the 
stage  by  two  real  live  negroes  was  the 

more  surprising.   

In  the  mble  the  wife  of  Potlphar  aiel  "i'Jout  to  tempt  Joseph,  gives  or- 

the  daughter  of  Herodias  have  no  fl^rs  to  her  maid :  / 
name.  In  Mr.  Parker's  play  the  w-lfd  ^the  iultry  liour  wull  Biilte  occasion: 
is  ZiileiUs,  a  name  given  to  her  by  thei'?*' «<«s*aet  Jlkft  t«)yi«..S9l(U 
Rabbi,  and   also  by  the   Persian  poel 


.Tanit. 
ferreVl  Iv 
Thii^A' 
I'-iiit*^  1 


ho    spelling   Zula'kha    is  pre- 
sonie. 

.Oman  has  fared  badly.  Old 
depicted  her  as  coarse,  vulgar, 
110  temptation.  That  strange  man. 
.>  Uorel.  wrote  a  romance,  "Mail- 
Putirhav,"   in  which   iie  ciesciibeil 


Tbrow  it  on  loos.'Ij;  so,  'tis  well;  yet  stay— 
See  to  tbe  neck;  lit  thou  some  tender  lace 

.\bout  tlie  riin,    Tbe  prociojs  Jewel  stiowa 
But  scantily  Is  oft  desired  most. 
.Aurt  tender  nets  scare  not  tlie  timid  bird. 
A  little  secret  13  «  tcniptlne  thing 
Beyourt  wide  truth's  confessiun. 

And  again : 
Myrah,  flepart;  y"t  st^y,  mi.l  ri'^,  T;r..,,^^ 
Mr  sandal,  that  un^  ■ 
richer  still  there,  v 


>b>u<'  IUI>  (3. at  ittn> 


^aons 
Baised  by 

rph" 


When  "Joseph  and 
His  Brethren"  was 
pivHluood  In  New  Tork. 
Mr.    Tledermann,  an-. 

vniiileU  out  one  Inan- 
Aon:  "In  th«  flrst 
t-j  lixld  in  the  tent 

,,1  whita  Theatre 

I  lie  nniuii 
iu\  i<  elTeot 
I  S--  serves  it^» 
I   i>(  record  ll, 
o  uiiiil  lh«  tttno  of  Ua- 
ippro\imately.  after  tha 


t  I  MS  nothing  In  pai  tinilar  to 
I         u.   •  •   •   That  the  niuslo  Is  fa.  .  • 
ono  will  deny,  but  I  emphatically 
driiv  that  tho  facility  has  led  to  great| 
wsults  mid  I  regret  to  have  to  say  bo."  ; 

Tne  London  Times  In  an  apolOKetlC| 
villi  said  tliat  the  oratorio  was  far  from 
tieiiii;  a  iiiastorplei'C.  but  that  Salnt- 
fJfieiis  '  111  a.- -opthig  an  Knsllsh  llbrettol 
nnturallv  tlunislit  mine  of  what  would 
suit  the  plai'e  and  the  audience  than  of 
nliiit  would  suit  himself." 


and 

Concert  Hall 


At  the  Odeoii, 
Paris.  Schiller's 
"Brigands"  ahd 
Be  oil  lie's  "Cor- 


beanx  ■  will  be  revised.    The  Paris  cor- 


M.  "X.  Q.  P  "  wrote  to  the 
i;a«ette:    •Tan  any  of  your 
tell  us  what  Is  the 
v>iarinR  a  leopan^ 
of  tho  Kgyptlan 
s   .11     J.  and    His  Brethren' 

.<  one.  Some  years  ago.  reaching 
M  ry  early.  1  etroUod  into  llta 
where  early  masses  wero  b^- 
and  came  across  a  tall,  ven- 
canon  who  knew  a  little  Eng- 
Idently  was  proud  of  the  'act^ 
e  ho  was  saying  the  mass  of; 
.  and  asked  mo  to  wait  for  It. 

other  masses  sa'.d   at  side 
J   ^va<  Slid  In  the  choir,  at 
:  i.    One  by  one  tho 
...r  strolled  In  ca.«:- 
.  i  .      .1  '1  stalls,  each  hav- 
his  left  arm  a  leopard  skin, 
their  stall,  they  disposed  of 
>usly.   Some,  probably  feeling 
put  them  round  their  shoul- 
«  over  their  knees  and  othersi 
!l.    K.ich  did  as  he  pleased.' 

some  read  their  own  devo-' 
. !S  gazed  at  the  roof  vacant- 
ly  meditating;    one    or  two 
'lie  took  snuff  and  sneezed, 
it  into  spittoons.   It  was  small 
■  r,  for  the  choir  Is  so  vast  that  not 
rd  niy  dear'  old  Iriend  said  could 
.  ard.    He  was  served  by  two  little 
who  played  hlcih  Jinks  behind  nis 
Of  course,  all  the  chapter  knelt 
•>  Klevatlon.  one  of  the  imps  hav- 
■ms  the  bell.    Afterward  they  rs- 
wlth  tlielr  leoparff  skins  on  their 
Is  this  a  relic  of  Egyptian  priest's 
lent?" 

James  D.  Willis  was  curious  as 

age  of  Benjamin. 
IS    Benjamin    a   young   boy?  If 
<  a  precocious  boy.  as  he  toofe 
wn  to  Egj  pt  shortly  after  he 
•h   (Gen.  xlvi.,  31).     We  are 
■  ill  liis  age.  but  we  can  get  at 
this  way;     Joseph  was  30  years 
hen  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  (Gen. 
46).     We   will   suppose   that  the 
i  years  of  plenty  began  at  once. 

makes  him  37.    Allow  two  years 
lie  sons  of  Jacob  to  feel  the  stress 
.mine.     The  sons  of  Jacob  would 
corn  to  last  at  least  one  year, 
these  three  years  to  37  and  we 
•  '1  as  Joseph's  age.    Benjamin  was 
son,   so   I  conclude  he  was 
-ged  man.    A  lad  in  the  East 
•if  any  age,  a  broth  of  a  boy 
if.iaiid  Is  usually  a  strong  man." 


-1- 


Saint-Saen's 
New 
Oratorio 


Salnt-Saens's  new  ora- 
torio,    "The  Promised 
Land,"  produced  at  the 
Gloucester  Musical  F'es- 
was  adversely  criticized 
-  critics.    The  Pall  Mall 
-ed  it  with  a  few  words. 
I  (lis  new  oratorio.  'The 
■  tlie  text  of  which  was 
the  Bible  by  Mr.  Her- 
.1.   Tlie  story  "of  the  rebellion, 
■-raelites   against   Moses,  thei 
.   are  of  the  latter  in  striking 
ock  and  his  punishment  by  Jeho- 
has    dramatic    possibilities,  ot 
jwever,  the  composer  has  not 
;  advantage.    He  is  opposed 
..  paths  opened  up  by  modern 
osere;    moreover,  though, 
the  genius  of  Wagner,  ho 
,     ;  witn  the  reformer's  the- 
^  and  practice.   His  sincerity  is  be- 
doubt;  hence  no  one  can  object  to 
form  of  his  oratorio  setting  of  the 
And,  after  all,  form  matters  little| 
o  contents  of  a  work  .ire  interest-i 
Fromi.sed  I.^ind.'  however, 
es  far  less  fresh  and  at- 
■..jrkmanshlp  of  orchestra- 
.  less  interesting,  and  the  dra- 
■nent  weaker  than  in  'Samson 
ah.'    It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
vledged  that  to  write  an  oratorio 
;!  was  a  courageous  undertaking  on 
.nart  of  a  composer  nearly  80  years 
ie." 

'  t'  !=  TTiusic  was  planned  in  1S8<, 
brought  forward  because 
ostallerl  Salnt-Saens  with 
.  «;ra.  "Moses."  .Salnt-Saens 
pos'-d  to  have  his  oratorio  pro- 
y.  N'orwi':h  fe?tival,  but  «tiilc  at 
it  Rubinstein's  opera  was  pub- 
'<}.  and  the  Frenchman  immediately 
Igned  bis  manuscript  to  a  pigeon- 
,  wh;rc  It  remained  until  last  year, 
n,  after  Mr.  Klein,  the  original  11- 
had  revised   the  libretto,  the 
-  took  It  with  him  to  Algiers, 
•  completed  the  oratorio  during 
ter. 

H.  H.  Legge  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
•h  frankly  said  that  it  was  not  a 
t    task    to    discuss    the  work, 
;i  new  in  no  sense  but  the  one 
rt^'^entiv  romn'^sed.    It  is  not 


respondent  of  the  Era  wiites:  "'La. 
Vie  d'uiie  Femme.'  by  Salnt-Ueorges  do 
Bonh»liei.,  which  M.   Anloine  promises 
to  biing  out  this  season,  1.^  a  gigantic 
work.     It  consists  of  four  parts,  'The 
V)ream.'     'Those    Who    Have  Fallen,' 
'Hope'  and  'Happiness.'    Fach  part  Is 
divided   in   three  tableaux   nnd  lonsll- 
tutes  11  separate  drama.     Those  who 
were  present  when  the  work  was  read 
to    the   artistes   say    that   It    is  most 
thrillins.  but  beyond  the  reach  of  'ordl- 
nary  intellects.'    Paris  audiences,  how- 
ever, are  not  different  from  other?,  and 
the  less  they   understand,   the  kinder 
they     applaud.       Thus  H.iuptmann'.i 
'Cloche  Kngioutie'  scored  a  tremendous 
success  at  the  Theatre  de  I'Oeuvre.  As 
I  could  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
play  1  asked  Sarcey  and  Jules  Lemaltre, 
two  of  o\ir  greatest  critics,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  to  .enlighten  me. 
'Nous  ne  comprenons  pas  un  mot!'  was 
the  reply;  and  wheu  I  appealed  to  other 
distinguished    men    of    letters    in  the 
house  I  was  told  the  same  thing.  Yet 
ther<^  wore  rows  of  long-haired  youths 
and  short-haired  girls  In  the  stails  ap- 
plauding lustily  and  calling  out  'Deli- 
cleux!     Ravlssaiit!     Splendlde'.'  Sinco 
then    I    have    come    across  numerous 
ladie.ij  "Rnd  gentlemen  from  the  faiher- 
land  who  h.fornied  me  that  the  'Ver- 
sunkeno  Glocke'  has  had,  and  Is  still 
having,  a  tremendous  success  in  the 
I  land    of   the    spiked    helmets.  'Then 
I  plea.se  tell  me  what  It  is  all  about?' 
!l  asked;  'you  will  make  the  whole  of 
France  happy  by  giving  rue  that  in- 
formation!'   But,  alas!    They  gave  me 
a  pitying  look  and  said;    'We  don't 
know  ourselves  what  it  means,  but  It  is 
"herrlich."  "wunderschoen"!   This  haP-; 
pened  some  16  years  ago,  and  today  1; 
am  no  wiser."  i 
An^tole    France's   "Rotlsserle    de  Ia| 
Reine  Pedauque"  has  been  turned  into; 
a    lyrical    comedy    in    four    acts  by 
Georges  Ducquols,  and  Charles  Levade, 
a  prix  de  Rome,  is  writing  the  music 
The    production    of    "Androcles  and 
the  Lion"-  would  -have  pained  Goetne,} 
who  severed   his  connection  with  tlie 
Weimar  Theatre  owing  to  the  appear- 
ance of  an  animal  on  the  stage.  For 
27  years  he  ruled  there  as  a  despotic 
director.    "The  direction,"  he  wrote  lo 
hla  chief  assistant,  "acts  according  toi 
its  own  views  and  not  in  the  least,  ac-: 
cording  to  the  demands  of  the  public. 
Once  for  all,  understand  that  the  pub-j 
lie   must   be    controlled."      When  at 
length  he  forbade  any  expressions  of 
approval  or  disapproval  on  the  part  ofl 
the  public  only  the  court  and  the  Jenaj 
students  continued  to  attend  the  the- 
atre.   The  crash  came  When  Duke  Karl 
August  invited  an  actor  who  had  scored 
heavily  with   a   performing  pqOdle  in 
"The   Dog  pf  Montargis"   to  play  at 
Weimar.     After  the  first  rehearsal  he 
declined  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  a  theatre   the   boards   of  whicn 
had  been  desecrated  by  the  presence 
of  an  animal.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Prince  Vladimir  Bariatinsky  is  in  St. 
Petersburg  superintending  the  produc- 
tion of  his  two  new  plays,  "The  Comedy 
of  Death,"  and  "A.  D.  1569."  The  for- 
mer will  be  produced  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  and  the  latter,  which  deals 
with  the  proposal  of  marriage  made 
by  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  Queen  Kliza- 
beth,  at  the  Literary  Theatre. 

Robert  Vansittard,  an  English  diplo- 
mat who  has  served  in  Paris,  Teheran 
and  Cairo,  and  is  the  author  of  "Cap 
and  Bells,"  has  written  a  new  comedyi 
to  be  produced  in  London  this  fall  by 
Kthel  Warwick.  [ 
Zola's  "Germinal"  and  Dickens's 
"David  Copperfleld"  have  been  adapted 
for  the  cinema  palaces.  The  former  is 
8000  feet  in  length— a  show  of  over  two 
hours;  the  second  is  6500  feet. 

Felix  Weingartner  will  be  the  pianist 
;  at   the   chamber   concert   of   his  own 
I  compositions  in  Berlin,  Oct.  29.    It  will 
'  be  remembered  that  he  has  played  in 
Boston  with  tlie  Kneisel  Quartet.  Mr. 
Weingartner  will  conduct  "Parsifal"  at 
Hamburg  in  January. 

The  engagement  of  Hans  Gregor  as 
director  of  the  Vienna  imperial  opera 
has  been  prolonged  until  1920. 

"Parsifal"  will  probably  be  per- 
formed in  two  theatres  of  Berlin  next 
Januan*:  The  Royal  Opera  Hou.-j^  and 
the  German  Theatre  at  Charlottenburg. 

The  directors  of  the  London  Sym- 
phons"  orchestra,  making  their  an- 
nouncement for  the  season,  say:  "It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  omit  from  the 
jlrograms  other  than  standard  works, 
as  it  has  been  proved  by  experience 
that  the  public  support  is  withdrawn 
on  the  occasions  when  new  and  lai- 
known  works  are  performed  at  the  cipi- 
certs,  and  it  is  the  general  wish  o^he 
supporters  of  the  concerts  to  inc 
only  work^  of  the  standard  order." 
the  other  hand.  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood 
'  '  f^iieen's  Hall  orches 
ri^h  n's   third  sym 


1  11  i     111  k.s.  '    w  liilv   111.    HI    I    .1  ; 
re  ill  England  of  Arnold  Selioi  n- 
1  conduct  his  "Five  Characteri.stii 
r'leccs"    will    excllo    altentioii.  "Tlio 
oint  is  tliat  If  tlie  novelties  are  vveilj 
klected  it  i'l  not  easy  lo  belli  ve  that  thcj 
'■-blic  .support  Li  withdrawn.'  " 
here  nro  no  Kugllsh  worlis  on  lh«( 
ndon  Symphony  prosi'unis  and  only 

0  those  of  tilt-  Queen's  IlaU  or- 
eiiestra.  Tliis  letvds  Mr.  Gaily  to  say:' 
"Judgliis,  however,  from  past  experl-i 
ences.  there  are  otlier  enterprises  which 
one  hopes  will  be  repeated,  enterprises! 
*hlcli  are  conducted  dn  a  belief  in  the) 
potentialities  of  native  work.  In  this 
connection  it  is  doubtless  true  that  Eng- 
lish novelltlcs  of  real  merit  are  not 
easy  to  get  hold  of.  and  It  Is  only  fair 
to  add  that  Sir  Henry  'Wood  does  well 
by  them  in  his  Promenade  progi-anis. 
fteceiit  orchestral  developments  seem  to 
suggest  that  yet  .again  the  British  com- j 
poser  is  being  left  behind.  Whatever 
may  be  their  ultimate  value,  the  tonal  j 
experiments  of  men  like  Schoenberg  or 
Scrlabin  and  the  instrumental  technique 
of  Stravinsky  are  advances  of  a  very 
remarkable  nature,  and  as  such  demand 
attention.  By  their  very  daring  they  at- 
tract the  curiosity  of  the  experienced 

I  concert-goer,  who  the  more  he  la  pua- 
jzled  is  the  less  prepared  to  tolerate  less 
I  successful   efforts.    In   fact,  just  now 
[the  key  to  the  situation  is  sensation. 
Some  may  say  tliat  it  is  just  as  well  for 
he  native  school  that  experiments  of 
he  kind  are  being  conducted  elsewhere; 
;hat  if  these  unknown  paths  are  to  be 
jxplored.  they  had  better  be  done  for 
IS.    We  shall,  at  any  rate,  know  what 
to  avoid  iind  be  saved  a  good  deal  of 
fruitless  energy.  But  the  constant  strug- 
gle for  technical  efficiency  may  easily, 
have  the  effect  of  making  it  appear  to' 
be  the  one  thing  necessary— to  the  young 
composer,  that  is,  who  feels  that  recog-; 
nition  depends  upon  his  power  lo  aston- 
ish.   On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
the   London    Symphony    orchestra  can. 
offer  a  series  of  programs,   from  this 
point  of  view  out  of  date,  shows  that  it  | 
is  believed  that  tliere  are  still  audiences 
ready  to  apprsitiate  music  which  tod.ay 
holds  its  own  by  reason  of  the  vitality  i 
of  its  thematic  material.    No  composer,  I 
therefore,   who   has  somethln.g  to   say  j 
need  fear  reasonable   technical  limita- 
tions, or  be  afraid  of  having  no  welcome 
for  his  message." 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jcnes  says  that  the 
germ  of  his  new  comedy,  "Mary  Goes 
First,"  came  to  him  at  a  diplomatic 
dinner.  "The  host  had  asked  nic  to 
ineet  some  of  the  notabilities  of  the 
place,  and  just  before  the  guests  ar- 
rived he  grew  Uncertain  as  to  which 
should  go  in  first.  His  distress  and 
'perplexity  suggested  to  mt  that  this 
question  of  social  precedency  might  be 
used  MS  the  theme  of  a  play.  Although 

1  made  a  note  of  the  idea  at  the  time, 
yet  it  v.>as  not  until  a  couple  of  years 
ago  that  the  story  began  to  take  shape. 
Of  course,  v/hen  you  have  a  theme  for 
a  play  you  have  not  got  a  play.  Nor 
have  you  a  play  when  yen  have  the 
leading  character.  Tou  can  only  be 
said  to  have  a  play  when  you  have  a 
definite  organic  scheme  of  action,  and 
you  scarcely  get  this  by  any  process  of 
forcing.  It  has  to  grow  in  your  mind. 
Even  then  the  story  takes  about  a  hun- 
dred different  shapes  before  it  comes 
Into  a  straight  line  of  sequence." 


AmoiiK'-t  IVani  are  wood'  carvers  and 
printers.  He  does  not  see,  he  says,  why 
tho  printers,  should  not  become  very! 
good  actors.  It  does  not  follow,  he  said, 
that  acting  is  a  special  thing.  It  is  an 
extra  thin,?.  The  only  bit  ot  speaking 
that  was  done  at  tho  school  during  the 
term  was  done  by  a  wood  carver,  and 
he  spoke  very  well. 

"But,  oh,"  he  said,  "If  English  people 
*ould  only  come  to  seo  the  school  fori 
themselves.  They  would  then  know  and 
understand  what  Is  being  done.  We 
have,  besides  one  that  Is  roofed  In,  a 
great  empty  theatre  In  the  open  air.  We 
have  not  untold  wealth  to  enable  us  to , 
get  firms  like  Waring's  to  come  in  and 
open  it  with  a  splash.  I  wish  we  had 
more  money  for  the  work.  As  it  is  we 
are  slowly  putting  the  placs  in  order. 
We  are  wiring  it  for  electricity,  and  we 
are  making  our  own  furniture  and  our 
own  scene.s,  and  trying  to  accommodate 
one  thing  with  another.  We  are  not  yet 
doing  any  show  work  or  making  any 
show  efforts. 

"Every  morning  We  begin  at  9  o'clock, 
and  at  12,  when  a  great  gun  goes  off  in 
the  city,  every  one  goes  to  lunch.  At  1 
o'clock  thsy  return,  and  go  on  tilK  8 — 
eight  hours'  steady  worlc  a  day." 

On  his  way  back  to  Florence,  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig  will  spend  a  little  time  In 
Germany.  He  is  engaged  on  a  big  book 
on  "Hamlet,"  whicli  a  German  gentle- 
man is  producing. 

"It  ought  to  liave  been  done  in  Eng- 
land, but  a  German  is  doing  it,  who  Is 
going  to  no  end  of  pains,"  lie  said,  "and 
sparing  no  expense.  He  has  his  own 
press,  and  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Edward 
Johnson,  is  cutting  the  type.  I  am  en- 
graving tho  wood  blocks.  The  work  is 
being  brought  out  in  Freneli  and  Gar- 
man,  and,  I  tliink.  in  English,  the  edi- 
tion being  limited  to  a  •  few  liun.lred 
copies. 

"I  have  also  to  see  in  Germany  a  group 
of  people  about  building  a  theatre.  In 
which  I  am  going  to  collaborate  with 
the  architect,  Mr.  Van  de  Velde.  And 
after  that  I  go  back  to  Florence  to  pre- 
pare the  work  there. 

"But  why  not  work  in  England?"  Mr. 
Craig  was  asked. 

"Because,"  he  replied.  "I  should  starve 
here;    and  that  is  the  tr.uth." 


Dancing  an 

"Absolute 
Medium" 


The  ooming  of  Mme. 
Pavlowa  and  her  Rus- 
sian company  is  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  considera- 
tion of  an  article  published  in  the  Lon- 
,don  Times  last  month. 

"A  welcome  analysis  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  The   Times   (July  2fi)  showed 
that    the    admfrablc    novelty    in  the 
choreography    of    'Le    Sacie    du  Prin- 
temps'  lay  in  its  logical  and  exhaustive 
exploitation  of  the  composer's  rh>  thms.  , 
.In  'Jeux.'  it  was  fairly  pointed  out.  the 
music  came  through  much  less.    Is  it,  j 
perhaps,  partly  for  this  reason  that  liic 
not  less  important  nature  of  the  ex}r*rp 
ment  presented  in  Jeux  has  won  sa  lit- 
tle recognition? 

"In  all  previous  ballets  the  inventor 
has  been  toncerned  to  account  for  tha 
flrcumstance  that  his  dramatis  pei- 
sonae  dance.  To  this  preoccupatiori 
we  owe  the  ever-recurring  scenes  at 
a  court  festival,  in  a  harem,  or  in  clas- 
sic glades,  where  dancing  is  in  place. 
For  the  same  reason  the  choice  of  a 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig  nas '  central  figure  falls  now  on  an  advance 
been  talking  in  London  ing  doll,  now  on  Salome,  now  on  the 
fated  creature  whose  steps  lure  met} 
to  destruction.  Dancing,  again,  is  li 
feature  of  a  carnival  In  real  life,  and 
dancing  enters  naturally  into  a  repre- 
sentation founded  on  Gautier's  'Spectre 
de  la  Rose.' 

"This  deprecatory  attitude  toward 
dancing  this  feeling  that  the  appro- 
priate scenario  is  to  be  sought  in  sucli 
circumstances  as  may  lend  an  air  ot 
verisimilitude  to  an  unusual  spectacle, 
restricts  the  art  of  the  ballet  no  less 


about  his  school  in  Flor- 
ence for  the  art  of  the 


Gordon 
Craig's  Art 
School 

theatre: 

Speaking  of  the  advantages  of  Flor- 
ence for  the  school,  Mr.  Craig  said: 
"Not  only  can  we  work  there  quietly, 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  one  gets 
in  Florence  people  who  are  not  usually 
able  to  come  to  London— people  who  are 
in  touch  with  theatres  all  over  the  worid. 

"During   the  last  fortnight  that  we 


were  there,  for  example,  I  suppose  that  than  the  art  of  the  playwright  would  be 

there  were  eight  or  nine  representative  restricted  did  he  feel  bound  to  make  out 

people  from  different  theatres  in  Eu-I  that  every  character  ■who  spoke  blank 

rope.    They  came  from  France,   Gcr-  verse  was  a  poet— no  less  than  the  ait 

many,  Holland,  Hungary  and  Russia,;  of  the  opera  would  be  restricted  did  the 

one  of  the  visitors  from  Russia  being,  unnatural  spectacle  of  persons  singing 

the  man  who  is  playing  Peer  GVnt  at  oblige  the  librettist  to  fashion  a  ara^^z 

the   Moscow   Art  Theatre.     You   thr.s  confined  to  characters  afflicted  with  tnt 

keep  in  touch  with  all  the  people  of  all  mania  for  voice  production, 

the  theatres,  and  you  are  not  inclined  "In  this  important  particular  Le  isacre 

to  imagine,  as  vou  are  in  England,  tba^  du  Printemps'  shows  no  innovating  teii- 

your  own  particular  theatre  is  the  only  dency.    The  spectator  has  no  difficulty 

the-itre  1"  believing  that  some  such  scene  oi 

"Looking  back  upon  the  work  of  th.*  ritual  dancing  has  actually  heralded  the 

first  lUre«  or  iQUr  months  at  tlia.£CbOeil  coming  of  many  a  spring.    A  Lonooi 

on?  is^  nrsT  InliTn^no^ira^  audience  would  have  settled  down  (juitt 

Mttle  hn..  "bc-en  done    But  on  looking  into!  quietly  to  the  news  that  Maoris  do  th« 

it  mo'O  cio'ely  I  think  we  have  coveredi  like  to  this  day.  and  that  Nijlnsky  had 

rre^t  de-Tl  of  useful  ground.   I  tell  you  brought  his  idea  from  a  flying  vislt^tc 


one  thin?  that  we  have  done,  and  that  is 
to  bind  all  the  men  and  women  together, 
we  are  26  altogether,  English,  Amtri- , 
cans  and  Italians,  and  all  are  in  very, 
good  accord  one  with  another. 

"The  curse  of  the  modern  theatre  is  | 
that  there  is  no  sticking  together.  My| 
sister  was  tcllln?  me  the  other  day  that, 
more  or  less,  all  the  theatres  in  London 
are  made  up  of  companies  that  are 
together  for  three  or  four  monllis  and 
Unless  'we  can  stick  to- 


the  Soutli  seas.  Indeed,  were  we  also 
possessed  of  an  elemental  belief  :  in 
divination,  in  the  jealous  powers  of 
earth  and  sun,  we,  too,  might  find  our- 
selves thus  clustering  in  groups,  stajnp- 
ing  the  ground  and  circling  in  panic, 
hands  to  head.  But  when,  in  the  fain! 
dawn  of  adolescence,  we  were  projectec 
into  those  first  fresh  interludes  of  senti- 
ment—interludes. Indeed,  inconsequent 
with  no  knowledge  of  an  end,  all  won 
der    hesitation,    vague   defection,  ant 


then  «eP^'Jlt!;,^„7*';:'.\"^;^^^  doi  rapture  impersonal^ur  ^.ehavior  w^a. 

gether   for  many  years  we  snaii  u     ^^^^  ^^^^^        Nijinsky.  Karsavina  anc 

""m^  Gordon  Craig's  school  aims  atj  Schollar  i"  'Jeux ' 

doing  and  revealing  the  means  of  do-  "For  the  first  time  we  are  here  treat- 
ing what  is  left  undone  by  the  modern  ed  to  an  employment  ot  dancing  as  ai 
theatre-at  infusing  the  life  of  imagina-'  .absolute  medium.  At  one  bound  the  bai- 
Hon  into  every  art  and  craft  connected  let  is  removed  from  its  time-honon-.. 
with  the  stage,  so  that  fresh  vigor  will  surroundings  of  unusual  circumstance- 
he  eiven  to  the  creative  powers  of  those  md  is  carried  into  the  midst  of  life  a- 
who  are  actively  associated  with  the  jverybofly  knows  it.  The  dame  pu- 
"'»ama  ^  parallel  to  emotional  experiem  es 

l*Jthe  first  divi.sion  of  the  school  that  .vlthout  iinitatitig  the  actions  whu  h 

I  "A  been' at  work  is  composed  ot  sala- ,  jompanv  them  Jn 


nidi  (Vuri  Faune' — that  exquisi 

if    sophistication— the    earth    it=  ^ 

» oung. 

"The  British  public  (which  seldom  eot 
ioys  tiie  consciousness  of  pressing  to  tlie 
ian  in  artistic  movements)   has  beci\ 
Loinniended  for  its  readiness  in  foUow- 
Nijinslsy's  lead  in  the  unfamiliar  art 
■  f  the  ballet.    We  owe  it  to  our  new 
reputation  tliat  'Jeux'  should  not  lm\f 
•  ome  and  gone  without  an  ackniwledS- 
■iient'of  its  importance.    For  we  'di'l 
lather,   it  must   be  confessed,  on  tUe 
'ii  st  night  incline  to  tell  him  that' peo- 
ple do  not  wear  red  ties  and  that  tHe 
notions  he  put  before  us  promise*  :IH 
for  success  at  Wimbledon.    Our  c«a- 
uern  with  such  matters  prevented  a  lib 
._  even  the  respect  we  should  have  f6lt 
J>r  Karsavlna's  willingness  to  sacritlee 
Ber  supreme  powers  both  of  traditioftail 
^llity  and  of  miming'  In  order  to  play 
Jter  part  in  tlie  liberation  of  dancin  - 
[from  the  trammels  in  which  she  ha.- 
[won  a  thousand  triumphs."  ^ 
,Vre  we  never  to  see  M.  Nijlnsky  ih 
this  country?    Some  managers  say  that 
,18   terms    aie   too   high.     Others  a,c4 
fraJd  that  his  androgynal  personality 
night  be  offensive  to  Americans;. 

IXaTiag  a  tbuuKaad  Tolumra  of  borkcs  about 
lice  whore  now  I  wi^te,  If  I  plf'iise,  I  may 
'icscutly    borrow    from    a    number   of  each 
i'Otcherly-patchcotcs    (mcu    that    I    plod  nijt 
imuch  npou;  wborowith  to  cnamcll  this  treaty 
lot  Pbysioguouiic.     I  need   but  the  liminary 
Icpistlc  of  a  Germane  to  store  mt  with  allega- 
Itions:  and  wc  g)c  questing  that  way  for  a 
Ifading  greedy  glory,  to  cousin  and  delude  the 
I  foolish  wocld. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

^  the  last  Arc  miuuti  s  .j£  the  dinnctK 
iind  a  group  of  'norkgirls 


ties  up  Til  Xav 
J  en  we  used  to  play    '  Miss  J 
.ones"  and  "Here  comes  a  duke  a-riJ- 
ling"  behind  the  old  Buckthorn  hedge 
uTimej  evenlnea  In  the  twilight,  thia 
wore  gossiping., j,,^  ^.^^         ^^^^^        ^.^^  f^^,. 

tat  the  gateway  of  an  Al.U-rsguto  street  warc--^,,    gjjjy  g^^^  woman  you 

[house.  As  I  passed  them  thU  fragment, rMched  j.-.^.g  recently  haled  into  vhe  limelight 
|my  cars:       'So  now  you  ve  got  Jt  straight,  ct  the  30th  century.    It's  aim  was  the 

Emma  .'.I  tells  'er;  'apd  p'T'aps  in  future  nerve-racking  climax   ot:  the  fearso.'.io 

you  won't  be  so  cxtra-blnomiu'-ordin'ry  fond  o'l  'Bco:  '  after  the  sootliing,  monotonous 
chippin'  other  people  about  their  clothes.' "     |  chant  preceding.  H.  W.  D. 

Brookline,  Sept.  25. 
"Ots"  and  "Tittravating."        j  Tire  song  runs  as  follows: 
As  tlic  World  Wa^s"  |There  was  au  old  woman,  all  skin  and  bone. 

This  morning  while  talking  with  our li;^^;;^^-/,^^*!,^  worm  w^^^^^ 
srciieral  suijply  man,  who  was  making to  hear  the  parson  preoeh  and  pray; 
lii.s  diurnal  call  in  the  interest  of  "The  .\nd  ivhen  she  got  to  the  ehurch  gate 
ilncieased  Cost  oC  Living,"  in  reply  to «he  'bought  she'd  stop  and  rest  aid  wait, 

J.  1    „  1        ,.     '  t  »i  _    „„;.;ii,-And  when  she  got  to  tho^  church  door, 

■my  dismayed  exclamation  at  the  rapidly  j.^^,  thought  she  d  rest  a  little  more, 
advancing  price   of   eggs,   he   iuqiiired  And  when  she  got  to  the  church  aisle 
.iyinpatheticallv,  "Wlij-  don't  vou  haveShe  thought  she'd  rest  a  little  while. 
;a  few  heiLS.  yotnsclf.  Mrs    Laiie'.'   The^And  __s^s^she  ™ 

'Ots  from  your  table  would  pretty  near^,,,  „.„rms  cranled  out.  the  wotms  crawled  ln, 
keep  'em,  I  should  think."    "  'Ots'  from  Xhe  worms  they  crawled  from  nose  to  chin, 
table?    AVhat  arc  those?  "    I  found  She  turned  to  the  parson  and  thus  she  said: 

"Shall  I  look  so  when  I  am  dead'; 


a  9 


my 


•!  The  parson  he  did  thus  reply: 

Ots  ..boo::!'." 


"Mobled  Queen." 

Mr.   li.  H.   Sothern   thinks  that  the 
Iword  "ennobled,"  instead  of  "mobled,' 
iiould  be  in  the  famous  speech  of  the 
Brat  Player  in  "Hamlot."  and  he  nas 
iuch    to   say   about   the    readings  In 
bllos  and  quartos.     lie  will  continue 
use   "mobled  queen  "    in  his  stage 
lerston,  not  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
fpleasing  Poloiilus,  but  because  he  would 
Iftot  "distract  the  attention  of  an  audi- 
lence  by  the  inlrodu'.-tioii  of  a  word  un- 
I familiar  lo  their  ears."  And  in  this  BIr. 
Sothern   is  Sensible.     The  theatregoer 
hooks  forward  to  "mobled";  as  soon  as 
I  lie  hears  tlio  word  hf^  anticipates  Polo- 
Iniu.s  In  exclaiming  "  'mobled  queen'  is 
[good.  "    Itn  docs  not  slop  to  ask  the 
ineaniiig;  tlio  queen  may  have  worn  a 
mob  cap;  he  will  not  bother  his  head 
Iv.ith  the  notes  of  commentators  or  with 
I  dictiouaries.   This  particular  tiueeii  was 
'mobled."   lie  has  known  this  from  his 
youtli  up,  and  respected  and  jiitled  her. 
M:-.   ."^othcrn   says:    "Tlio  First  Player 
rcHd  this  Imngliiig  word  'ennobled'  from 
the  old  play.  llainU't  i|iicstioiied  It  and 
Poloiiius,  the  critic,  applauded  it."  Poe- 
(slbl.v  Mr.  Sothern  wrote  his  long  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  for  the  sake  of 
:i  narling  kick  at  the  critics.    This  is 
1 11  point  of  minor  Iniportaiice;  but  any 
man  going   lo  hear   "Jlanilet"   has  a 
light  to  ask  hia  money  back  If  ho  does 
not   bear  tlic  word   "mobled."  Kkhaid 
the  Third  miglit  as  well  iicglocl  In  ortt  r 
1  his  kingdom  for  u  horse. 

Dangerous  Breakfasters. 

It  is  the  fashion  in   Kiiglaiid  to  ac- 
I  cnsc  Mr.  I.loyd  ( icni  gc  of  all  sorts  of 
lolTeiiceH    against    niariiie>.=.  tnorality. 
Ilii.slc  and  the  law.     Kcuausii  he  s|)ukc 
his  mind— "spoke  right  out  in  nieetln' " 
— at  I'Imehouse,   the  word  I<lmehoii.<'o 
as  verb  uiul  noun  Is  to  go  Into  the 
dictlonar.v,    and    "to    L.imelu)use"  will 
I  mean   to  use  scolding,    iinpudepl  Imi- 
I  guagc.    The  mayor  cif  the  borough  has 
I  protested  In  vain.    .N'ow  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
Itieoigc   ha.s  given   a    Land  Conference 
iKrcakfasI,   he  is  accu.^ed  of  a  desiro 
I  to   revh  e   the   old   political  breakfast 
I  party  of  oarl.v  Victorian  days;  and  to 
Iko  out  to  breakfast  has  been  considered 
la   mark   of   liberalism.     Kgremont  in 
I  Uisraell's  romance  "Sybil"  was  for  tliis 
|r<a>i)ii  suspecteil.    "lie  breakfasts  with 
tli:i(  .Mr.  'Treiichai-d  and  does  all  those 
■-"I  1     iif   iliiMg.s.     Men   who  breakfast 
uut  .1- c    irmcially  Liberals.     Have  you 
iH.l     .li'.,    .eil    that?     I    wonder  why?", 

l  inliiace  answered:  "It  shows  a 
iisil.'.ss,  revolutionary  mind  that  can 
.--ntlr  lu  nothing,  but  must  be  running 
afli  r  gossip  the  moment  they  are 
awake."  Lady  St.  Julians  agreed  with 
lier;  "I  think  those  men  who  break- 
lat^t  out  or  who  give  breakfasts  are 
giiHially  dangerous  characters;  at 
IriiHl.  I  would  not  trust  them.  The 
Whites  nn-  \-ry  fond  of  that  sort  ot 
thing.' 


Is  a  man  in  be  suspected  of  dark  de- 
I  signs,  biilcfullj-  lighted  up  with  IncCTi- 
ili;u\   lileas.  .dimply  because  he  Is  aml- 
and  lalkative  at  breakfast?  Mr..^. 
■iMilMin,   in  _a    divorce    suit  rccentlv 
|l'i"ii_lit  against  her  husband  for  cruel 
In  .  .1 ,  nient.  alleged  that  he  .sang  niorn- 
|inp  .  in  his  bathtub,  and  sang  bolster- 
lu-l  .  so  that  unpleasant  remarks  came 
||fi(ii,i  windows  in  the  court.    There  are 
')  i  iiinkly  say  that  they  are  cross 
11  bio  until  11  A.  M.  There 
I  hat  breakfast  in  silence.  If 
present  and  chatters  he  ia 
ill  at  case.    At  the  Porphyry  some 
l>iast  solitary  and  remote.    At  mld- 
I    they   had  been  garrulous,  confl- 
i;il.   aftectionato.     "I'll   see  you  at 
Ufa  St,  old  man."    The  two  break- 
far  ai'.nt.    Yet  tb«  flow  of  splrlt..» 
be  inii'.  tuous  early  in  Iho  morn- 
rhrv.     •  lioiild    be    till'    desire  to 
'  i'l  ho  tl>« 


he  meant  the  scrapings  from  the  plates, 
crumbs,  leavings.    He  says  that 

is  in  common  use  in  tliis  country-side,  rj.^^  ^^^^^  g^„^  ..jj.  VT.  D."  is  a 
meaning  scraps.  Ho  had  never  seen  U  simple  air  in  C  major,  with  an  obsessing 
written,  but  tliought  it  ought  to  l>e rgpgtitlon  of  G  (quarter  note)  and  A 
spoiled  as  I  have  given  it  above.  Thfe  ^jj^jj,  n^te)  the  accent  falling  on  A,  ai5a 
Lady  from  (Moveland  and  ot  Ancient; ^j^^  the  final  measure  of  each  line  A 
Xcw  Kngland  origin  sitting  near  sug-  ^  ^^^ter  note)  and  C  (half  note  heavily 
gested  that  it  iniglit  bo  derived  from. j^j,pgjjted).— Ed. 

"aught"  or  "naughts."   

Our  callei  went  on  to  speak  of  an-'  Apropos  of  PIsco.  i 

other  word,  orthographicaliy  much  more    ^  ,    „  ti.   „i„  ia» 

impressive,  in  common  use  anrong  his  Journals  and  let-  | 

country  neighbors,  "tittravating."  Again  ters  of  the  late  Richard  J.  Cleveland. 
I  spell  phonetically,  for  this  word,  like- exajnple  of  clear  narration  for  the' 
wise  my  informant  had  n.ivcr  .•«e.,   but  ,  students  In  courses  of  English  i 

had  neard  from  his  eai-Ilost  childhood.  "  i 
He  e:£iJ.alned  it  as  follows:   "If  your  literature: 

i-loch,  i^ay,  gels  a  little  out  of  order  P.  203:  "On  the  fourth  day  they  ar- j 
down  hole,  they  say  11  needs  'tittra-  ,.ived  at  "Pisco,  where  the  governor,  at- ' 
::il;:'^;;n.t  ^v^^.nuu/=^g^:^'^on'a  ter  examining  the  viceroy's  license,  gav.^ 
recent  ride  to  Portsmouth  (pronounced  him  an  hospitable  reception.  Here  they 
"Porchmulh"),  so  Be  drove  it  into  a  \7ere  to  take  on  board  a  quantity  of 
garagi-  there,  and  the  expert  consulted  ,jrandy.  which  was  .1  slov  and  difficult 
said:  "Nothing  much  the  mutter  of  thai  ,  .  »  .     j  <„ 

car.  It  just  need.;  a  little 'titlravating.'"  undertaking,    as   it   was   contained  In 

This  region,  excepting  its  suniiuci  jars  of  twenty  gallons  and  was  sent  off 
residents,  i  -  sparsely  Inhabited  by  a  launches  and  had  to  be  hoisted  over 
|few  widely  I  ranchl.ig  families,  most  o.  roadstead  at 

Ithem  probably  having  been  heiu  siuct  '  "      ^    "  " 
the  tiiillcst  days  of  white  occupation  the  Imminent   risk   of  b.eaklng,  from 
Thu  words  under  discussion  are  tnelrs  the  rolling  of  the  ship.  The  knowledge 
Are  th.  y  the  survivals  of  colonial  Ens-  ...igsessed  by  the  crew  of  the  unusual 
li«h,  or  ron-uptions  of  Eij^Blish  ora^  j^.^. 

"^"m  ^'i  oi  'sHead    N   n  '  !e  number,  and  the  Impossibility  ot 

l.itli    l.MO,  s  Head,  IS.  supplying  the  loss  should  .iny  one  dc- 

\^        tert,  led  them  to  pre.'ume  upon  attempt- 
ing a  measure  which  wouhl  have  sub- 
We  have  received  several  letters  re-  \erted  all  discipline  and  endangered  the 
necting  on  our  parentage,  brlnglng-up  ="f^»y  °'  ship  and  cargo.   'This  was  the 
•         Z^"    *^  i.rlnging  on  board  a  jar  of  brandy  to.  be 
and  present  mental  cctidltlon.    We  re-  ,„  ,heir  own  po-^sessior.   My  faih- 

gret  that  we  cannot  publish  them,  forjn   was  on  shore  at  the  time,  but  ?Ir. 
they  might  amuse  the  readers  of  The 'I'li'l^'iam,  seeing  the  man  with  it,  very 
,,       .  ,     ,     J      J  judiciously  tried  to  per..^iirtd«  him  to  give 

Herald,  and  our  motto  In  cloud  and  sun-  promising  it  should  le  dealt  n.-t 

shine  Is;  "We  struggle  to  please."  Th«  to  them  In  proper  rations.  This  they 
l-on-clad  rule  of  the  oltico  prevents  pub-  would  not  ,  sobml;  to.  and  swore  tliey 
lieatlon.  for  each  one  of  tliese  letters  would  do  as  they  pleased  with  their  own 

|was  written  by  an  anonymuncule.   One  "I'-O"-.  T^"*-^"^!' .I'i 

I  ■'  ■  |„  vain,   Mr.  Plnkham    voiy  properly 

(y(  them  laughs  "Ha,  ha!"  because  we  ynorked  the  jar  out  of  the  fellow'f 
said  that  those  who  pronounce  the  word  hands,  which  broke  it  and  spilled  all  lh« 
apotheosis"   with   the  accent  on   the  trandy." 

„  „     .u  J  ..  ..         .••       This  particular  Jar.  we  are  Inform'-d 

ourth  syllable-the  second  "o' -usually  ^  relWpd  naval  officer  of  high  rank, 
Rive  a  stronger  accent  to  the  second  ^.pg  probablv  a  plsquito  rather  than  a 
syllable.  We  have  already  stated  two'  rifco;  "for  a  jar  of  20  gallons  would 
or  thre»  times  that  the  preferred  pro-  have  weighed  about  IW  pounds,  the 
nunclatlon  Is  with  the  accent  on  "the."  liquor  alone.  The  jar,  made  hea.-y 
And  to  those  who  have  signed  their  enough  to  transport  In  saddles  or  stir- 
names,  as  "W.  J.  C."  "Vermonter.  "  to  rups  on  a  mule's  b*ck.  would  have 
uioie  courteous  letters  taxing  us  with  duubleiT  the  weleht." 
Ignorance,  not  having  read  Iho  para 
graphs  preceding  the  one  on  which  they 
comment,  we  make  the  same  reply. 

A  Sad  Case. 

As  the  ■World  Wags: 

I  have  always  supposed  that  my  legs, 
If  not  a  model  for  the  sculptor,  were  at 
least  straight;  that  I  was  neither  bow- 
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of  Perfection  Such  as  Is 
Seldom  Seen. 


legged  nor  knock-kneed;  that  I  need  not  "The     FlVe     FrankfOrtePS"  iS 
jbe  afraid  to  wear  slit  trousers.  If  siVh 
krousers  were  approved  by  our  "best 
dressers."    I  have  worn  tights  In  ama- 
|teur  theatricals  and  escaped  unfavor- 

lable  comment,  although  it  Is  true  that   

I   did   not   receive    the   next  morning 

Isrented  notes  of  admiration  expressing  MlvIE.     COTTRELLY    A  TREAT 

an  uncontrollable  longing  after  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance.    I  am  Just  61.  and   

as  yet  I  have  escaped  a  paunch,  but  I 

observe  that  In  rainy  weather  the  Jn-  PreSCntatlOn  Of  Role  Of  MOthCP 

sides  of  my  trouser  legs  are  badly 
muddied  at  the  bottom.  I  am  told  that 
I  "Interfere"  when  I  walk.  How  can  I 
Interfere,  If  my  legs  are  straight?  Is  It 
possible  that  I  have  been  self-deceived' 
all  these  years;  that  my  legs  have  not 

been  what  I  fondly  thought  them?  Must   

I  be  treated  like  a  horse,  if  spotlessness  p     puiii  m  ljai  p 

ot  trousers  is  to  be  preserved?  ^  rriil_IP  HALe. 

CLAUDE  TITHERTON.        M.\JESTIC    THEATRE  —  First  per- 
Melrose.  Sept.  29.  formance  In  Boston  of  "The  Five  Frank- 

  forters,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by 

Anecdote  for  th«  Day.  iCarl  Roesller.  Adapted  by  Basil  Hood. 

DI9  exploits  In  the  conrte  of  his  life  were  J  rau  Gudul.-i  ..Mathllde  Cottrelly 

wonderful.    Ue  began  Ma  career  by  equlnning  ''nsiem.  ...  ...Edward  Emery 

.  ,       ,,      ...  .  »  .  >Rthan    Lynn  Pratt 

himself   with   an  old   pair  of  trousers,    and  Solomon  Frank  Loeee 

assumed    the   appearance   of   an    unfortunate  , Carl  Stapletoii  Kent 

ship-wrecked  seaman;  In  which  character  he  ft"'^"''  .Pedro  <le  Cordoba 

was  Tery  successful-    Afterwards,  he  became  feustavu?.\\\\\\\  ::  ■.\\\  ;.\Bdw^^ 

the  honest  country  farmer,  who,  IWing  In  tJie  Prince  Christopher  M  lurlce. Henry  Travers 

Isle  of  Shippey,  In  Kent,  had  the  misfortune  KlaU8tha!-Vgorda  

...  ,         _„      J  Lawrence  Grant 

to  have  his  grounds  overflowed,   and  all  his  count  Fe'-.renberg  Henry  Fearing 

cattle  drowned.  .Sometimes  he  was  a  distressed  Princess  of  K  lausthal-Agorda  

c  lergyman,  ruined  because  be  could  not  take  Georgia  Waldron 

the  oaths.    And  every  scheme  which  he  under-  Princess  Kvelyn  NInlta  Bristow 

took  he  executed  with  so  much  skill  and  dej-  iMadam    ;e  St.  G.;oi-ges  Jane  Ross 

IrlbuUoni"'  considerable  con- I    u   is  , said   that   the  original   play  Is 

bitU^in  its  satire,  that  the  adaptation 
een  softened.    This  may  or  may 
true.    As  the  play  now  ^stands 


'All  Skin  and  Bone, 


irlish,  the  second  act  is  no*',  so  In- 


cause  Mnie.  Cotlielly  If  not  on  the 
stage.  There  Is  little  action,  and  the 
dialogue  Is  no  more  brilliant  than  il 
was  at  the  Court  of  Pumpernlckle.  As 
a  -whole,  this  comedy  is  an  interesting 
study  of  character  and  manners.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  about  any  racial 
study,  although  the  Jewish  family  life 
is  pleasantly  portrayed.  The  Roths- 
childs are  represented  as  united  In  their 
ambitions,  hem;e  their  success.  Th« 
moment  that  Solomon  wishes  to  make,  a 
(marriage  between  his  daughter  Char- 
llotte  and  the  Duke,  this  unity  is  threat- 
ened. Young  Jacob  sees  it  and  pro- 
tests, but  he  is  In  love  with  Charlotte, 
and  although  her  father  does  not  sus- 
pect it,  the  audience  might  think  tn< 
lover  prejudiced.  Frau  Gudula,  slmpU 
yet  shrewd,  knows  what  the  result  ol 
the  marriage  would  be.  If  the  stOT> 
were  about  Gentiles,  the  moral  woulc 
be  the  same,  and  characters  of  equa. 
interest  might  be  introduced. 

"The  Five  Frankforters"— an  unior 
tunate  title  as  far  as  this  country  h 
concerned— is  also  a  comedy  of  sent! 
ment,  and  the  sentiment  has  a  pecullai 
fragrance.  Frau  Gudula  reverences  thi 
memory  ot  her  husband  and  her  hear- 
goes-'out  to  Charlotte  and  young  Jacob 
She  herself  is  old  and  demands  the  re 
spect  due  her  as  a  mother,  but  sh« 
does  not  exert  her  authority  in  a  heroic 
vein.  Solomon  hln.'.self,  when  Charlott< 
finally  rebels  and  refuses  to  marry  th< 
duke,  sita  at  his  moth.ei-'s  knee,  as  whei 
he  was  a  little  boy.  As  the  part  o; 
Frau  Gudula  Is  acted  by  Mme.  Cot 
trelly,  there  is  no  false  note.  The  qual 
Ity  of  the  sentiment  is  not  strained.  an< 
Miss  Belwin  as  Charlotte  fortunatel: 
plays  in  the  fitting  vein.  She  Is  girlish 
ingenuous,  affectionate.  Played  b3 
others,  the  action  might  seem  slow;  th< 
scene  in  which  the  mother  refuses  he! 
sanction  might  be  overwrought;  and  thi 
comedy  might  be  then  dismissed  wit! 
the  patronizing  word  "agreeable." 

As  acted  by  the  company,  "The  Flv« 
Frankforters"  Is  an  unusually  enter- 
taining play,  a  comedy  that  leads  one  tc 
think  better  ot  the  present  condition  ol 
the  stage.  It  is  a  delightful  relief  from 
the  'contemporaneous  melodrama"  and 
the  Jingling  musical  comedy.  And  on  the 
whole  the  play  Is  admirably  acte.l,  al- 
though we  missed  Mr.  SainpoUs,  Mr. 
Goldsmith.  Mr.  Klngsford  and  Mr.  Steph- 
enson, who  were  in  the  New  York  com- 
pany. The  foppishness  and  the  vanity 
of  Carl  were  not  fully  brought  out  last 
night,  and  tho  Prince  whose  feelings 
ware  shocked  by  the  proposed  marriage 
was  In  New  York  a  far  more  Important 
personage. 

But  there  are  Mme.  Cottrelly.  Miss 
Belwin  ai>A  Messrs.  Emery,  Losee  and 
de  Cordoba,  and  It  would  be  hard  to 
think  of  tho  parts  played  otherwise. 
We  seldom  see  In  these  days  such  ad- 
mirable, such  perfect  acting  as  that  ot 
Mme.  Cottrelly.  Her  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, the  depth  of  her  affection,  the 
infinite  tonal  variety  In  conversation, 
her  natural  grace  and  dignity,  and 
above  all  the  revelation  of  all  that  Is 
chrming  and  noble  In  motherhood,  made 
an  Irresistible  appeal. 

Mr.  Emery  was  amusing  as  the  good 
natured  banker.  Anselm,  fond  of  good 
living  and  fond  of  money,  also  a  dis- 
concerting chatterer.  Mr.  Losee  played 
with  the  conviction  that  Is  character- 
I  istlc  of  him  and  with  genuine  force,  and 
Mr.  de  Cordoba  was  an  excellent  Jacob, 
whereas  the  grandson  might  easily  be 
represented  as  a  namby-pamby  lover. 
Mr.  Mackay  played  In  a  light-hearted 
:  ducal  manner  a  difficult  part.  The 
homelike  scenes  In  "Jews'  Lane"  and 
the  unusual  setting  cf  the  second  act 
gave  additional  Interest  to  a  perform- 
ance that  should  be  appreciated  by  full 
houses  throughout  the  engagement. 

PAGEANT  PLAY 
AT  THE  BOSTON 


BOSTON  THEATRE  —  First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "Joseph  and  JHls 
Brethren."  a  pageant  play  in  four  acts, 
by  Louts  N.  Parker.   Chlet  characters: 

Jacob...  James  O'Neill 

Reuben  George  C.  Guntlier 

Simeon  •  <  Henry  Harmon 

Joseph  Brandon  Tynan 

Benjamin  Sidney  0.  Carlyle 

Rachel  Cordelia  Macdonald 

Blihah  Dolly  Morris 

Zllpah  Madeline  Dal-j 

Serah  Irma  Lerner 

Pharoah  James  O'Neill 

Potlphar  William  L.  Thome 

Enenkhe:  Charles  D.  Herman 

Zulelka  Paulint  Frederick 

Asenath  Ruth  Rose 

Both  as  a  pageant  and  as  a  play 
"Joseph  and  His  Brethren"  deserves 
better  treatment  from  the  public  as  to 
numbers  than  It  received  at  Its  opening 
performance.  The  audience  was  not 
large,  but  It  made  up  in  sustained  in- 
terest and  the  frequency  and  heartiness 
of  Its  applause  for  its  meagreness  in 
size.  For  the  production  merits  big 
outpourings  of  the  people  and  their 
abundant  enthusiasm. 

Its  dominant  note  Is  realism,  and 
realism,  too,  of  the  best  sort.  Its  Incl- ' 
dents  are  set  forth  amid  scenery  that  i 
pleases  the  eye  by  its  beauty,  that  at-  , 
tracts  and  rivets  the  attention  by  Its] 
wealth  of  detail  and  the  apparent  faith-  | 
fulness  to  historic  requirements  and  ' 
■s  up  a  lively  Illusion  ofl 
ia  tho 


40 


In  the  desert  or  In  the  paluca  of 

1. 

>r.v  of  elemental  emotlot^B  wid 


remarkabld  sitn 
Willie  Its  (Iram- 
unle  the  most  of 
I'.ant  Interest 

'•t  .^n  to  Bee 
'M  jr  and 
ry  xno- 
.  a  real 
his  actual 


'FOLLIES'  FILL 
THE  TREMONT 


TREMONT       THEATRE  —  "ZletrfeM 

Pcillles,"  series  of  1913,  In  two  acta  and 
13  scenes,  hook  by  George  V.  Kobnrt, 
nnisli    bv    Hayniond   Hubbell   and   In- , 

terrolated  numbers  by  Buck  and  Boston  as  Lady  BeaconsAeld.  She  acted 
Stempt  r,  with  dl?;nlly  and  showed  herself  an  ao- 

Llko  all  "Follies"  the  plot  counts  for  compllshed  mistress  of  the  technique  of 


accursu  y.  If  his  play  Is  In  places  ahowlly 
carpentered,  he  has  at  least  evoked  a 
charm iiiK  picture  of  the  time  with  lt« 
tradltiuiis  tind  limitations  and  he  has 
provided  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
actors  now  before  the  public  with  a  moat 
acceptable  rolo. 

There  were  several  chalniceB  In  the 
cast  Mrs.  Arllsa,  who  replaced  Mlaa 
St.  John,  made  her  first  appearance  In 


^Included  in  the  rest  of  the  bill  are j 
Powell.  Cotterell  &  Hooper  In  an  eques-l 
frirnne  feaf,  the.Ward  Brothers  In  their 
latest  conceit  "Bertie  and  Artie,  Ju- 
ifa  Kelety.  a  soloist  from  the  Paris 
Ob-mMn;  Black  Brothers  In  a  novel 
gpecTalty.  and  the  Jueellne  Burkes. 


\'ets,  but  '. 
,ie   Is  look 
patrlaroh   of  Israel, 
:d  sons,  the  very  passionate  and 
v  '    .if  Potlphar  herself,  her 
the  troubled  Pharaoh 
.'.s  and  sycophants  of 

an. 

Bible  story  Is  followed  closely 
1  80  that  none  of  Its  famllar  fea- 
■r  Innate  power  Is  lost,  but  addl- 
It  are  skilfully  made  to  Intensify 
■  Ml-  force  and  help  to  heighten 
,nce  of  real  life, 
r  s  skill  In  making  a  story 
'    i  iys  live  again  Is  gener- 
.'V  the  whole  company 
by   the   chief  actors. 
They  are  no  luanlklns  In  this  pageant, 
but  living  men  and  women. 

Mr.  O  NelU,  In  dignity.  In  fatherlness. 
In  reser\-ed  power  Is  the  very  emlwdl- 
ment  of  the  patriarch  and  Is  Intensely 
•  i,-  in  Ills  love  for  Rachel  and  Joseph 
^  srl  'f  at  parting  with  Benjamin. 
H.irmon  Is  crafty.  Jealous,  vln- 
'  malu-lous  in  most  vivid  and 
-hlon  as  Simeon. 
:i  rouses  both  hearty  respect 
and  warm  sympathy  by  his  portrayal 
of  Joseph's  sufferings  and   the  great- 
ness of  his  character. 

Ccrdella  Macdonald  ts  a  lifelike 
Rachel  and  the  other  -wives  of  Jacob 
are  excellent. 

Mr.    O'Xeill    as    Pharash    talks  and 
acts  like  an  actual  kin?  who  is  also  a    Heart"  and  -A   Little  Love 
man.  Kiss.  '   and  In  a   very  amusing  scene! 

Mr.  Herman  gives  a  pleasing  touch   •■L'Amour.    or   the   Psychological   MoJ  ,  ^„r,flit(^r„ 

°a'ln^'"'o'f'^  ■jhT^Uo^-^wW'-b^^^r.en^S;  -"'^  ^  -^--"-^  rey^w^  .^it^^i.  rTXv 

^Ta^ufine  Frederick,  by  her  beauty,  her  ^'l^TZZr^'^^^^'tL^^  ^^^^  co'ul^ 

:^rwo'LderTt^'r%t'itr^nerrf i--  .rhTs^nm^^uri  —  ^TheifpJrse^^yr^^h^w^Th: 

Joseph  and  sympathize  with  the  fears  Ter  in  evening  cJ^^thes.  whlc^^^  ^^^"''"^    impossibility    of    a    woman  s 

of  her  followers. 
Miss  Rose,  as  .\senath.  whom  Joseph 


little  and  the  action  of  the  piece  be 
gins  tvith  a  prologue  from  the  roof 
of  the  Hotel  McAlpIn  where  a  band 
of  Indians  Is  observing  the  life  of  New 
York  at  nls'ht,  which  Is  vividly  de- 
scribed by  the  chief.  Then  follows  a 
scene  In  Bryant  Park  in  which  his 
maje.><ty  appears  and  bids  all  to 
follow  in  the  .  "wild  musical  cock- 
tall"  which  is  brewed  and  served  with 
kaleidoscopic  effect,  the  scenes  chang-| 
Ing  in  rapid  succession,  presenting  the 
"Knowle<igo  Seekers."  "Good  Little 
Devils,"  "Turkish  Bath  Girls,"  and  sub- 
way scene,  "Palais  d'Dance,"  "Theatre 
Rabelais"  and  "A  Room  in  the  Santanic 
Cabaret."  all  of  which  serves  to  intro- 
duce a  galaxy  of  entertainers. 

I  would  be  h.ard  Indeed  to  say  -who 
!s  the  bright  particular  stai  a.s  all  the 
principals  did  their  full  share  and 
earned  much  applause  from  the  au- 
dience, but  Elizabeth  Brlce  certainly 
c.irrled  the  honors  for  the  "songfest." 
and  from  the  lime  she  started  "Katy 
Rooney"  and  Hello  Honey"  until  the 
final  number.  "Without  You."  she  was 
kept  busy  respcndlng  to  encores.  Her 
best  work,  however,  was  In  the  neat 
little  telephore  song,  with  Its  unique 
tangling  of  subscribers,  which  created 
much  laughter. 


her  art.  Henry  Carvlll  Is  now  seen  as 
the  Duke,  Dudley  Dlgges  as  Mr.  Fol- 
Jambe.  Oscar  Adye  as  Sir  Hugh  Meyers, 
and  there  are  other  changes  among  ths 
m4nor  characters. 

Miss  Dale  Is  again  at  her  best  la 
her  striking  Impersonation  of  Mrs.  Trav- 
ers,  and  Miss  Heming  Is,  as  before,  an 
arch  and  vivacious  Clarissa. 

A  large  audience  was  warmly  appre- 
ciative throughout  the  evening, 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "A( 
Butterfly  on  the  Wheel,"  a  play  In  foui 
acts  by  Edward  Q.  Hammerde  and 
PranclB  Neils<  n. 

Roderick  Colllngwood  WlllUm  P.  Carleton 

The  Ut.  Hon.  George  Adamston  John  Craig 

Lord  ICMeidlne  Donald  Meek 

Sir  Robert  Fytfe  Frederic  Ormonde 

Sir  Jolin  Burroughs  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

Frank  Carteret.  K.  C  Alfred  I.nnt 

Oervnlse  McArthur.  K.  O  Carne.v  Chrlstlo 

Peggy  Artmaston  DotIs  Olsson 

I.adv  Atwell  Augusta  Gill 

Pjuiinc  Mabel  Colcord 

Mr.  Craig  has  chosen  for  this  week's 
offering  at  the  playhouse  "A  Butterfly 
on  the  Wheel,"  a  drama  of  Eng- 
lish 'birth,  which  Charles  Frohman 
and  later  Lewis  Waller  brought  to 
America  and  which  was  seen  last  year 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre.   The  play  failed 


Jose  Collins  delighted  with  several  as  produced  by  Mr.  Frohman  with  Marie 
vocal  numbers,  particularly  "Peg  of  My  Doro  in  the  leading  role,  whereupon  Mr. 

a  I  IttlP  Waller  sent  for  his  own  company  from 
London.    The  members  spoke  and  be- 
haved like  Englishmen  and  they  under- 
conditlons 
The  play 


loves  and  finally  wl.is,  Is  fully  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  part. 

COHAN  SCORES  I 
WITHOUT  MUSIC 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— George  M. 
Cohan  and  his  company  in  his  latest 
play.  "Broadway  Jones."  First  time  In 
Boston. 


,     ,      »  provlns  her  innocence  under  such  a  re- 

fer his  not  being  recognized.  Later  <n  fentless  and  nerve  racking  procedure.  : 
his  tramp  m:>ke-up  he  created  a  stir  r^j,^  prst  two  acts  and  the  last  are 
with  -'If  the  Tables  at  Rectors  Could  rather  mediocre  stuff,  lacking  both  in 
Talk"  and  a  burlesque  selection  from  gj^m  and  originality.  (The  second  act, 
grand  opera,  which  kept  him  in  the  especially  is  verv  reminiscent  of  "The 
soptlight  for  a  while.  Liars"   bv  Henry  Arthur  Jones.)  The 

Without  a  "drunken  scene"  by  Leon  dialogue  is  neither  pointed  nor  bril- 
Erroll,  the  show  would  lose  much  ofi'nant;  occasionally  It  Is  very  real,  but 
Its  exhilaration,  and  this  artist  Is  clever,  nio,e  often  the  conventional  speech  of 


enough  to 
His  funny 


know 
work 


just  where  to  stop, 
with   a  dummy   and  I 


the  stage.  The  authors  show  little 
power  of  characterization.     The  third 


several  bundles  in  the  subway  station  act  I.s,  however,  well  worth  while.  Based 


Tjjy-'^ln  M.    J.  Bulllvan 

-  n  ionee  Geo.  M.  Cohan 

•  Wallace  George  Parsons 

Vr-.rri   Ada  Gllman 

'       -Toke  Clarenc;  Heritace  , 

,od  Daniel  Burns 

,  joil  Mr».  Helen  F.  Cohan 

,wood  Jerry  J.  Cohan 

--...■'■woud  Mary  Murphy 

Richards  Edirh  Luckett 

;s  time  Mr.  Cohan  has  WTltten  a 
play  without  music,  without  dancing, 
without  girls  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  grand  old  flag  or  Yankee 
Doodle,  and  though  thus  heavily  handi- 
capped has  managed  to  pull  out  wiih 
a  success  so  substantial  that  there  Is 
reason  to  hope  that  he  will  continue 
in  the  future  to  do  without  these  trap- 
pings and  stick  to  regular  shows. 

The  present  play  started  in  New  York 
a  year  ago  and  has  been  a  success  all 
along  the  line.  It  is  a  farce-comedy 
In  four  acts.  Etaged  In  an  atmosphere 
which  combines  Broadway  with  the  old 
folks  at  home  and  gives  Mr.  Cohan  a  .        „  , 

'enlal    opportunity    to   display    his  by  Louis  N.  Parker. 


will  long  be  remembered 

His  "Satanic  majesty"  In  the  person 
of  Martin  Brown  is  deserving  of  much 
praise  for  his  dramatic  work  and  the 
"classlceccentrlque  dances"  he  per- 
formed in  the  second  act,  and  Frank 
Tinney  as  the  waiter,  who  later  con- 
tributed an  operatic  bagpipe  solo  and 
a  scene  from  "La  Tosca,"  came  in  for 
generous  applause. 

Taken  altogether  this  season's  "Fol- 
lies" has  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls,  daring 
costumes  and  wonderful  scenic  effects, 
which  includes  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal,  showing  the  United  States 
battleships  entering  with  guns  booming, 
and  showing  the  raising  of  them  in  the 
locks.  A  capacity  audience  saw  the 
performance. 


ARUSS  BACK 
IN  'DISRAELI' 


on  minute  legal  knowledge,  it  is  very 
real,  vary  human  and  very  moving.  The 
appeal  is  sympathetic  and  the  dramatic 
Interest  sustained.  We  wish  that  the 
play  had  begun  und  ended  with  this  act. 
For  the  conventional  happy  ending  which 
follows  Is  absolutely  false  and  impossible. 

In  most  Instances  Mr.  Craig's  produc- 
tion falls  below  his  usual  standard.  The 
actors  seem  unable  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  their  roles.  Mr.  Craig  alone 
brings  poise  to  his  part  and  suggests 
the  Ftfigllsh  gentleman.  Mr.  Carleton 
lack..,  '/}\e  fervor  which  his  part  de- 
mands; Mr.  Meek  burlesques  and  ruins 
his  opportunities.  A  very  beautiful 
young  woman  is  Miss  Olsson.  Plctori- 
ally  she  is  perfect  as  Peggy,  but  the 
role  Is  beyond  her.  Only  In  the  trial 
scene  does  she  gain  the  sympathy  d-ue 
the  young  wife.  Praise  must  be  given 
to  Mr.  Ormonde  and  Mr.  Morrison  tor 
the  dignity  and  reserve  which  they  1 
bring  to  their  small  parts. 

GOLDBERG  DRAWS 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— George  Ar- 

liss  in  "Disraeli,"  a  play  in  four  act*.  

R.    L.   Goldberg,   originator    of  "I'ml 

-u'lar  brand  of  vivacity  and  all  the  jy^^^      Glastonbury  Heniy  OarrlU  the  Guy"  and  the  "Foolish  Question" 

■  old  Broadway  qualities  which  have  Duchess  of  Glastonbury  ...Leila  Repton  drawings   which   have   long   daily   ap- I 

-deared  him  to  the  American  put;-  Adolphus  vucount  Cudworth... Harold  T^^  Boston   Traveler   and  I 

lie  Br~o^B«iokehuV.::::::^  .NoS*?^^^^^^^  Evening  Herald,  has  a  prominent  posl- 

■The  story   Is  the   simple   one  of  a  ii^Sy  Brooke.    .  .^   Marie  R.  Quinn  tion  on  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 

voung  man  who.  having  spent  all  hla  Ladv  Clarissa  Pevensey  Violet  Heming  this  week.     Mr.   Goldberg  has  but  re-' 

natrimony.  and  then  some,  is  about  to  CharlM.  discount  peeford..^.....ArthOT  Eldre^^  cently  taken  a  plunge  into  vaudeville,; 
""r^rn  a;  aged  lady  In  order  to  sper  Toe^K^,,f-„a^-^^":»  .^^""'Vl?^^^^^^^^^^  doing  the  twice-daily  business  in  addi- 

Of  hers.     He  is  saved  from  th  a  Jj*^  j,,^,  Travers  Margaret  Dale  tion  to  his  usual  newspaper  work. 

-  datlon  bv  the  death  of  an  uncle  gir  jilchae;  Probert.  Bart  Charles  Harhury     Goldberg    was    enthusiastically  ap- 

i    makes  him  the  sole  owner  of  a  Hugh  Meyers  'A' ■5I"^"r.iil«t  plauded  as  he  stepped  upon  the  atago 

-   chewing  gum  factory,  and  Lum^ey  Foljambe  n^^ias,  Moor^  and    proceeded    to    portray  "Foolish 

nder  of  the  play  tells  how  he  B^acM  Bayfleld  Question  No.  13,"  in  rapid-tire  fashion. 

-f-U  out  to  the   chewing  gum  pjoofej',"..  Edmund  Gorst  Then  he  followed  it  iip  with  a  couple 

-..   but  stops  In  Jones\-llle  to  run  Arllss  returned  to  the  Plymouth  af  clever  "I'm  the  Guys,"  after  whtcn 

buHlness   and   marry   the  ^j^^^^.^  ^^^^  evening  for  a  four  weeks'  he  sketched,  in  characteristic  Goldberg 

er  instead.  engagement  in   "Disraeli."     It  will  be  style,  a  six-drawing  story  of  the  chap" 

Cohan  has  written  a  good  piay.  ^g^g^jjered   taht  he  appeared  at  this  who  essayed  to  do  Paris,  making  hisi 
-    genuinely  funny,   wh'^n  "it  „^h  theatre  last  season  for  19  weeks  In  his  sketches  upon  large  pads  of  paper  rest- 
of  veo-  few  plays;  the  plot,  tnougn  ^^n^arkable     characterization     of     th«  ing  upon  easels  with  a  row  of  Incan- j 
exciting.  Is  of  sufficient  l"t«"°:'  prtme  minister.  descent  lights  back  of  each.     On  the 

characters  are  for  the  i"""^  Last  evening  his  ImperBonatlon  was  nage  Goldberg    drew    his  characters 

drawn,  and  the  situations  as  fresh,  as  spontaneous,  as  vital,  as  at  with  the  same  dash  and  freedom  that 

aerated.  It  was  received  "'^J^'  his  flrst  appear.-ince.  Seldom  Is  so  fin-  marks  his  works  in  the  office.  To  those 
e  Colonial  by  a  <^aP*'^^"i.,  ^  ished  an  expres.slon  of  consummate  art  familiar   with  his  cartoons  his  clever 


met  everv  line  with  merited  roars 
^ughter.  and  expressed  Its  enthu 


seen  on  the  stage.  And  Mr.  Arliss,  a  sxecutlon  was  particularly  pleasing, 
man  of  dominating  personality,  of  agile  Goldberg,  at  the  end  of  his  15-mlnute 


i  jB..,.^.,   .  ^,   :       .  „in,  onrvlanse  man  or  QominBrmg  pei  a'juaiii.j' ,        "s».=  tioiaoerg.  at   ine  eim  ui  xv-...  - 

n  after  the  third  act  with  appia  is  incisive  intellect,  a  shrewd  reader  turn,  was  called  back  several  times.  but| 


was  onlv  stilled  by  the  appearance 
:r.  Cohan  before  the  curtain, 
f  supporting  company  is    In  every 
-r,..»      satisfactory.       Mr.  Cohan 


of  human  nature,  does  not  merely  rep-  his  supply  of  crayon  had  been  exhausted i 

resent  Disraeli  y/ith  his  intelligence.  He  and    he   only   bowed   his  acknowledg- 

is  constantly  eloquent  emotionally,  and  ments. 

beneath  his  artistic  restraint,  the  grao«  "Chuck"  Reisner  and  Henrietta  Gores  I 


ir's  quiet  playing  of  -'""f®  and  sobriety  o.  his  gestures,  the  court-  presented  "It's  Only  a  Show,"  a  cap 

:  Is  a  finished  and  liness  and  gallantrj-  of  his  bearing,  there  ftal  i5-mlnute  diversion  in  which  Mr, 

v  ork  and  one  of  the  features  oi  ine  suggestion  of  an  Intense  nature.'^Reisner's  constant  chattering,  seeking 

P'L'.orxT^ce.  Mrs.  Cohan  in  her  parx  ^^^^^^^  diplomacy  had  taught  the  states/  to  convince  the  audience  that  none  of  it; 
and  Miss  Gilman  '"^Jl'^'^*' ^f.,f  7°        ®  man  to  keep  under  perfect  control     /    la  real,  that  it's  all  a  show,  and  Miss! 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  len^h  Gores'  dancing  are  Joint  features.  A. 
of  the  play.  There  is  the  Incident^  Seymour  Brown  at  the  head  of  his  own 
Disraeli,  by  a  clever  ruse,  outwIttlrW-^mpany  presenting  his  self-written 
=pk's  in  the  pay  of  Russia  and  galninj«^*ch  the  "Bachelor  Dinner"  intro- 
.  r,.  .,  ,.o:on  of  the  Khedive's  shares  in  theT^B.;.,  n.s  members  of  his  company  a 
^       nqi;  there  is  the   romance  of  "'of  attractive  women,  who  sing 


ttoan  satisfactory.    Miss  Edith  Luckett, 
who  Is  a  most  attractive  young  woman 
rys  Joele  the  stenographer  with  th. 
'  inctlon  the  part  demands. 


Wluit  elsi'  tbnu  merry  madmen  can  we  call 
N<mientl,anu»  and  Aplc-lus,  who  entertained 
their  Torv  souls  io  tho  kitchen;  who  had  tJi« 
iholo.Ii  m.Hlck  for  their  ears;  tl^*  i'i 
vertli  R  Kpoolaoles  for  Iht-lr  e.Tes,  and  the  roosb 
Irqu  site  .nests  and  drinks  for  the  r  palates? 
They  have  tbelr  delights.  1  own,  but  not  with- 
out heory  and  anxious  thoughts,  even  in  their, 
very  enjoyments;  boslde  that  they  are  fol-i 
lowed  with  repentance,  and  their  frollcks  are, 
m"  0  mTre  thai  the  laughter  of  bo  many  crazy 
people.  ^^^^ 

Mr.  Johnson  In  Society. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Occasion  drew  me  to  Boston  last  week! 
and  I  spent  Sunday  with  my  old  friendl 
Jim  Siingerton  at  his  summer  palace  cn| 
the  North  Shore.  We  were  boys  to-' 
gether  in  bur  little  village.  His  family! 
lived  the  simple  life.  The  father  afterl 
his  day's  work  was  done  smoked  a  pipei 
on  the  front  stoop  and  in  winter  toasted, 
his  feet  in  the  kitchen  stove.  I  re- 
member dropping  In  when  they  were  at 
dinner.  Jim  complained  bitterly  of  the 
chief  dish,  creamed-  codfish  with  bbked 
potatoes.  His  mother  asked  him  ironi- 
cally what  the  little  prince  would  havei 
liked,  and  he  answered:  "Chicken  andj 
taters  with  sour-floured  gravy." 

Jim's  dinner  hour  was  half  past  12' 
in  those  happy  days.  Last  Saturday, 
night  he  dined  at  8  P.  M.  It  was  a 
swollen  and  a  pompous  feast.  There  was 
a  butler;  there  was  a  "second  Insidd 
man."  There  was  a  young  maiden  with 
a  cap.  After  the  soup,  the  butler 
brought  a  platter  of  fish  and  showed  it 
to  Siingerton.  He  looked  at  It  wisely 
and  nodded  his  head.  There  was  the 
same  ceremony  before  the  serving  of 
the  meat.  » 

And  I  thought  to  myself,  what  an 
empty  form!  Suppose  the  fish  were 
stale,  or  the  meat  high  or  overdone, 
what  would  Siingerton  do  7  Would  ha 
curse  tlie  cook  or  reflect  unpleasantly  onj 
Mrs.  Slingerton's  household  rtianage^ 
ment?  Does  Siingerton  know  by  thia 
cursory  inspection  whether  the  food  is 
fit  to  eat?  I  would  not  trust  him  toi 
select  a  joint  or  a  fish  in  the  market. 

After  dinner,  just  before  going  to  bed, 
Siingerton  unbosomed  himself.  "Tou 
were  very  good,  Herkimer,  not  to  smile 
or  kick  me  under  the  table  when  the 
butler  went  through  that  performance 
at  dinner.  That's  my  wife's  doing,  not 
mine.  She  says  no  respectable  butler 
Avould  stay  in  the  house  if  the  dishes 
were  not  shown  to  me  before  they  were 
served.  Good  Lord,  man,  what  non- 
sense it  all  is!  Do  you  know  what  I'd 
like?  I'd  like,  after  the  soup,  to  have 
only  tw^o  courses,  meat  and  pie,  and  I'd 
like  to  have  all  the  vegetables  on  thel 
table  at  the  same  time,  so  you  couM 
reach  out  and  help  yourself.  I'd  like  tol 
do  the  carving:  then  I'd  be  sure  oil 
getting  a  decent  piece  of  meat  for  my^ 
self.  Mrs.  Siingerton  will  not  allow  pie 
on  the  table.  As  soon  as  it's  a  little 
cooler,  let's  go  somewhere  in  town  ant 
have  a  boiled  dinner.  Are  you  witl 
me?" 

Siingerton  is  rich,  very  rich,  but  hi: 
face  i.s  drawn,  and  he  is  always  grumb^ 
ling.  Yet  Mrs.  Siingerton  is  sickly  ad, 
mired,  and  is  described  in  the  Biinaay 
newspapers  a.s  a  "leader  in  exclusiye 
circles.  "  Down  at  Clampoi-t,  the  carts 
have  stopped  running,  and  we  are  living 
chiefly  on  apples,  pears,  vegetables,  eggs 
and  beach  plum  jelly. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Boston,  Sept.  29. 

"Red,  White  and  Blue." 

A.s  the  World  Wags;  \ 
Y'ou  printed  in  The  Herald  of  Sept.  24 
a  letter  signed  "Baize."  The  writer  ex- 
presses surprise  at  being  told  that  the 
lines: 

The  Armv  and  N'avy  forever: 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
are  of  En.glisli  origin. 

Fortv  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a 
musical  class  in  a  large  town  in  the 
Midlands    England.    The  song  referred 
to  by  "Baize"  was  one  of  our  selections, 
but  of  course  we  sang  it  as  w^ritten: 
Britannia's  the  gem  of  the  ocean. 
The  home  of  the  braTe  and  the  free. 
By  the  way,  after  the  lines  In  the 
chorus  —  "Three  Cheers  for  the  Red, 
White  and   Blue" — one  or  two  voices 
would   respond   with   the  words,  ".\11 
serene."    I  have  not  heard  those  words  i 
injected  into  the  American  version  of 
the   song.     I  •  wonder  if  any  of  your 
readers  have? 

Your  correspondent's  reference  to  the 
flag  of  "Old  Hingland"  is  funny.  He 
might  have  said  "Hold  Hingland,"  and 
made  it  excruciatingly  so. 

"Baize"  says  "in  future  I  will  sing 
tbe  'Star  Spangled  Banner."  "  Alas, 
that  is  English,  too,  and  it  was  another 
of  our  selections,  named  "Anacreon  in 
Heaven."  In  conclusion  I  warn  "Baize" 
not  to  take  refuge  in  "America"  because 
we  used  to  close  our  session  with  sing- 
ing "God  Save  the  Queen,"  which,  I 
think  your  correspondent  will  admit,, 
bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  "Ameri- 

'^^Poor  "Baize!"  JAMES  LEE. 

Chelsea,  Sept.  2i. 


A   Revolutionary  President. 

W.  Poincare  has  startled  1-Yance  b^ 
Securing  on  a  formal,  occas 
.^t:.  -ont  and  the  lifit  know 


.'-■.L  ..1   ...■=  j.a^t  the  rLi;;tumc  of  thoso         Mat    Ihe    Briti.sli    ta.sie    by    I'l  i'- 
■  ho  came  In  close  contact  with  him  Mackay.   It  became  immenseiy  poi 
'  aa  carefully  regulated.    The  Prefects  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Cvii!.  . 
ere  notified  that  evening  dress  should  wiu.    The  reference  to  the  colors,  ap- 
e  worn  throughout  the  day  by  all  the  pHcs  equally  to  the  British  naval  en- 
flcials  in  attendance.    Mme.  la  Pre-  ti'^n  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
;e  was  commanded  to  be  in  a  "robe  de  British  song  is  the  same,  excepting  that 
1  inl-gala"   until  dinner,  and  then  to  i(  reads  'Britannia'  for  two  stanzas,  but 
in  a  low-cut  dress.    The  depth  of  the  the  third  is  different, 
t  was  given  in  centimetres,  and  no     In  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  is 
iowance  was  made  for  undue  fat  or  .not  our  friend  Mr.  I.^ee  a  trifle  '  pre- 
0  prominent  bones.  Over  50  j-ears  ago  vious  '  with  his  condolences?   It  seems 
Jckle  mentioned  as  one  of  the  pre-  to  me  "Baize"  can  still  delight  his  pa- 
onitory  signs  of  the  French  Revolu-  trlotlc  soul  with  the  airs  iie  loves,  v/hile 
'11  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  dis-  friend  Lee  has  still  to  scratch  gravel 
ictlons  in  dress,  which  led  to  a  con-  for .  a   national    English   song.  "Poor 

Lee."  ALBERT  McI.ELLAN. 

Meponset,  Sept.  30. 


for  red.  My 

t  so,  but  lias  no  eomtr    :  - 

Roston,  Oct.  1. 
in  English  rouge  means  i 
Rouge   Croix"    and    "Rouge  I'l 
two  pursuivants  of  the  English  i 
nf  Arms.    A  pursuivant  is  an  oi' 
that  college  below  a  herald,— Ed. 


Those  Two  Words." 

V.-e  have  received  several  letters  about  '"..^^^^  York  In  1814 

"orts"  and  "titivating,"  but  they  con 
tain   nothing    new.      They  Inform  us 


II  composer  of  many  popular  aoiigs, 
ts  the  fatlier.   He  visited  this  country 
"g  before  the  Civil  War.  and  his  en- 
•  i  tainments  pleased.    His  son,  the  lats 
William  Clark  Russell,  the  novelist  and 
"    half-brother  of  the  opera  manaper. 

 In  1814,  Landon 

Ronald,  another  son.  who  took  the  name 
■Ronald"  when  he  decided  to  be  a  pro- 


sion  of  ranks.    Thomas  '  Jefferson 
-Iter  from  Paris  in  17S7  observed  that 
society  "the  'habit  habilfe'  is  almost 

riishetl,  and  they  begin  to  go  even  to 

'■at  suppers  in  frock." 

t  ltitarch.  "Clarendon,  Brantome  ana 
nt-Simon  are  ccllp.-jcd  in  portraiture 
Jomlnating  characteristics,  both  in 
ad  strokes  and  in  rainuto  detail,  by 
Hugh  g.  Fullerton.  but  his  prede- 
-ors  never  had  such  popular  hcroc,- 
sitters. 


Th^  parents  of  Abacaba  wished 
tbc)  prisoner,  but  I  never  had  any  r  i 
for  Buch  merry- making;  I  set  him  free, 
and  he  'became  my  friend.  Abacaba  was] 
so  touched  by  jny  belia.vlor  that  sho  pre- 
ferred mo  to  all  hpr  other  lovers.  She 
would  love  mfj  now  If  ah©  ha^d  not  bpen 
devoured  by  a  bear.  I  slew  the  bear  and 
for  a  Ions  time  woro,  her  skin;  but  that 
did  not  console  m*. 


however,  that  the  words  are  still  com-  ^^sslonal  musician,  Is  a  full  brother  of 
i.ion   in  certain  parts  of  Maine.   New  "^"^  "P^ra  manager.-Ed. 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

"H."    quotes   a   passage   from  "Sam 
Slick  in  England":    "Well,  I'll  arrive  !m 
iime  for  dinner.    I'll  tlMrtie  myself  «r-. 
f  nd  d«mn  to  drawln  room."    "H."  is 
ong  In  thinking  that  "orts"  is  derived 
m  "naught." 


Thought  for  the  Day.  * 

e  furniture  of  even  our  best  peoi)le 
not  Impressive  when  it  Is  on  the 
w.tlk  awaiting  transportation. 

Foreign  News. 

Robert  AVhite  I3    a  courageou* 
In  an  arti^le  on  the  "Non-Celtic 
lonality  of  Ireland."  published  In  the 
tisn   Review,   he  says;      "i  suspec< 
iJ!' ^"""y  •»  really  not 

IXf  ^        variant  of  the  Normar 

IQuevllly,  Klvelli,  C'uelll  " 


A  Lonely  Heart. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 
'  Not  long  since  I  discovered  upon  open- 
llng  aiy  semi-weekly  box  of  tobacco 
I  (price  10  cents),  a  piece  of  paper  whfcli 
I  had  been  written  upon.  Immediately 
'there  flashed  through  my  mind  several 
instances  where  a  note  artfully  con- 


An  Old  Friend. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Describing  certain  table  clubs  in  Bol- 
ton, you  spoke  of  the  dissolution  of  one 
because  this  nJember  was  "obliged  to  ac- 
company his  wife  to  a  'musical  even- 
ing,' and  that  one  thought  it  his  duty 
to  preside  at  the  meeting  of  some  soci- 
lety  or  other,"  and  so  on. 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson,  ordained 
at  Norwich,  Ct.,  In  1771,  preaching  at 
one  time  on  the  excuses  made  by  the 
guests  who  were  Invited  to  the  wedding 
feast,  observed  that  one  had  bought 
five  yoke  of  oxen  and  civilly  entreated 
to  be  excused,  but  the  one  who  nad 
married  a  ■n'ife  replied  absolutely  li« 
could  not  come.     "Hence  learn,"  said 


"Porchemoth." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

;  I  have  seen  Portsmouth  (England) 
.spelled  "Porchemouth"  In  an  autograph 
letter  on  exhibition  In  the  British 
Museum  written  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
angham  by  King  Charles  I.,  as  I  remem- 
ber. As  the  original  settlement  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor  or  Inlet  was  Por- 
chester  (portus  castra)  may  It  not  be 
that  the  original  name  of  Portsmouth 
was  Porchestermouth? 

Orts,  pronounced  "aughts,"  and  used 
in  the  same  sense  exactly  as  by  Mr?. 
Thane's  New  Hampshire  general  supply 
man,  has  always  been  in  common  use 
liG#e.  This  is  odd.  because  -we  do  not 
slur  the  letter  "r"  where  It  occurs  In 
other  words,  as  Is  customary  In  th» 
towns  and  cities  near  by. 

ERNEST  LINDSBT. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


That  Portable  Stove. 

Is  the  World  Wags: 

Another  Nantucketcr,  who  was  living 
Nantucket  70  years  ago,  thinks  mr 
right  when  I  guessed   'Tauchaiid"  at 
the  correct  spelling  of  the  name  (pro- 
I'nounccd    "koshow")    of    th..  port.'Jbl. 
Ilitove  wllh  a.  bale,  of  about  the  size  and 
|Bhape  rtf  n  large  water  nail.    She  dl.nly 
reiiieniber»    having    It    worked    out  In 
Ischool  once.    This  is  niy  only  authority 
and  I  send  it  merely  as  a  po.sslble  an- 
iwer  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspond- 
ent "Nantucketer." 

„     .     ,  OFI'  ISLANDElt. 

Nantucket.  Sept.  '.3. 


Female  Smokers. 

Not   long   ago   much   nonsense  was 

cealed  In  gome  merchandise  had  brou.ght  |the  preacher,  "that  one  woman  can  pull  written  and  spoken  about  a  woman  of 
such  is  the    harder  than  five  yoke  of  oxen."  Boston  who  smoked  a  cigar  on  board 

ASA  B.  JUDSON.      ship.    "Nonsense,"  for  the  Incident,  If 
Worcester,  Sept.  21.  It  occurred,  was  of  trifling  importance. 

This  moralization  has  been  attributed  ^""^       ^^^^  °f  ^  woman  in  Wales  who 
to  other  preachers,  and  the  Rev.  Eph-  smokes  cigars  at  public  dinners.  The 
raim  Judson,  we  fear,  was  not  the  first. 
-Ed, 

■  ct6V^  5"  ^« 

An  optlmlit,  said  th»  yoathful  et.Traologist, 


bliss  to  kindred  hearts,  but 
spirit  of  the  age,  this  momentary  ro- 
mancing.'was  displaced  by  more  practi- 
cal considerations.  Had  I  less  tobacco 
^because  of  the  presence  of  this  paper'.' 
Alas,  subsequent  events  proved  that  1 
had. 

However,  having  recovered  from  my 
displeasure  at  this  circumstance.  I  have 
allowed  ray  mind  10  dwell  on  the  possi- 


Answer  to'"Needham." 

.\s  tile  World  Wags: 
"On  TucEdny.  the  l.'Jd  day  of  Septem- 
Jber  next."  might  mean  Sept.  i'3,  1919  as 
Ithat  is  the  )iext  time  Tuesday  occurs 
on  the  L'Jrd  of  .^^eptember.    Taking  the 
sentence  uh  a  whol.'  it  cannot  be  held 
to  be  19U,  for  the  23d  of  September,  19U 
occurs  9n  AVedneaday. 
Boston.  LOUIS  E.  O.  GREEN. 


bllltles  of  the  affair  •tntli  relaUon  to  the  la  •  man  who  look.  afiPr  rour  ^ye*  and  ■ 
promotion  of  a  greater  degrw  of  happi-  p«.imlst  1*  a  maa  wh.  looks  after  jour  feet. 

ne.i8  In  this  all  too  dreary  world.  The   

written  words  were:    "Mlas  Cloale  I<ov-  _ 
valt,  234  Weyerhausen  street,  Richmond.  Foreign  News. 

Va.   Answer  soon  Pleas."  Sir  Tretl-erlck  Carrington   Is  said  to 

In  Miss  Leyvalfs  procedure  there  Is  have  sported  the  finest  mustache  In 
nothing  novel,  but  might  not  Mr.  Herki-  tl"5  Eritlsh  army,  but  It  was  not  so 
mer  Johnson  diaw  sorne  timely  lesson  long  as  the  mustache  of  Victor  Em- 
from  the  episode?  In  his  colossal  work  manuol  II..  who  In  his  later  vcars 
(for  which  I  Intotid  to  subscribe),  he  would  not  eat  at  a  public  dinner,  for  he 
must  of  necessity  deal  with  the  problem  "as  obliged  to  tie  his  mustache  behind 
of  matrimony,  and  surely  no  greater  his  head  when  he  took  food  and  was 
boon  could  be  conferred  upon  the  jouth  "nwilling  to  lose  rcyal  dignity  in  the 
I  appalled  by  the  «;it  skirt  and  the  high  sight  of  his  people, 
cost  of  living  than  by  Including  an  ex-  A  London  Journalist  has  been  taken 
I  haustlve  chapter  upon  aids  for  attain-  to  task  for  attributing  the  phrase  "The 
Ing  that  condition.  un^<peakable  Turk"  to  Gladstone' 

GROVER  GRAU8TARK. 


Concord.  N.  H.,  Sept.  80. 

"Fen  Everything." 

A.'^  tlie  World  Wags: 
Why  la  It  that  some  boys  In  New  Eng- 


It  is 
letter 


/ 


A  Good  Entrance. 

As  the  World  Wags. 

Can  you  tell  m«  the  origin  of  the 
mott'j,  "Enter  to  grow  in  wKsdoni'"'  It 
Is  not  In  Hnrtlett  s  "Quofation.i"  or  In 
I'riidon's  "Concordance."  An  under- 
Kradnatj  friend  tolls  me  that  It  adorns 
one  Of  the  gates  to  the  Harvard  varj 

Bo.stoii,  Hept.  M.  Q  \y 

"Ots"  and  "Tltravate." 

The  letter  of  Mrs,  Lucasta  I^ne  ask- 
ing th.'  nrigin  of  the  words  "ots"'  and 
was  published  In  The  Her- 
iie  un.vwer  to  her  questlonb 
1  -  -  1  Mr.  A.  K,  Hunter  of  Laconia. 
JI..  writes  Ihnt  "In  central  N(T» 
lainpshire  m  to  tin  ^ears  ago  the  talii» 
■id  UltrliPii  senilis  were  coniiiionly 
I'okon  of  a.s  'urts,'  '  He  agrees  with 
1  in  .laying  that  '  tltravafing"  l.s  piob- 
I'ly  a  cori\ipt  form  of  the  dictUuiar) 
fiid,  "lltlvatliiK  •• 

Mr.  A.  Marcii.s  Morton  of  Mofclon 
rites:  "'Ots'  is  short  for  'odds  ana 
i  ds  •  To  tllravHtn'  is  to  shake  up  or 
luso  lo  vibrale.  so  as  to  throw  narti 

■'It  of  gear  Into  their  proper  allgnritnl. 

'I  is  related  to  tlltei-  and  'totter,'  all 
-■ioriTtefl  with  the  idea  of  vibration." 
Wc  cHnnol  approve  these  derivations, 
'>r  do  we  iielleve  that  "orts,"  a  word 
■ed  111  .'^liake.spcHre's  time,  comes  froin  ! 
e  Latin  "ortu,^."  r>r.  Murray  and  Ida 
icrry  nion  say  that  "orf— the  plur.-il 
rni  is  more  common— is  cognate  with 
lie  DutcJi  "oor— actc"  or  "oor— etc," 
loaning  scraps,  remains;  the  low  Ge'r- 

iian    -'ort"    and    the   Swedish  dlaleok 
urate." 


said  that  Carlyle  coined  it  In 
to  the  press  in  187S. 

Her.e  Is  the  recipe  for  George  the 
Fourth's  punch:  Take  ons-quarter 
pound  of  sugar  In  large  lumps  and  rub 

  fhcni  »pon  one  lemon  and  two  .Seville 

land  never  say  "fln  bars"  when  they  oranges  till  all  the  yellow  Is  rubbed 
Play  niarbleii?    Generati.}ns  of  boys  In  "'f-  them  Into  a  large  punch  bowl, 

\arious  other  parts  of  the  country  have  "'Ith  the  juice  and  pulp  of  the  oranges 
made  us-;  of  the  expression.    Is  11  pos-  lemon,  leave  the  sugar  to  soak  a 

slble  that  some  Infusion  of  Irish  (or  'ittle  while,  then  mix  It  thoroughly  with 
Scotch?)  blood  la  needed  to  give  It  a  Juice  and  a  cupful  of  boiling  water, 
vogue?  and  stir  until  nearly  cold.    Add  halt  a 

It  may  be  well  to  explain.  A  player  P'"t  of  pine-apple  syrup,  one  pint  of 
takes  his  turn,  and  his  "man"  slips  from  strong  green  tea.  one  large  glass  of 
his  Angers,  fr  he  shouts  wild.  Ho  feels  "taraschlno,  two  tablespoonfula  of  ar- 
an  irresistible  desire  to  simtch  the  man  rack,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  Jamaica 
before  any  one  sees  him,  and  to  shoot  rum.  one  pint  of  pale  brandy  and  one 
over  again.  Tho  other  boys  call  "fin  bottle  of  champagne.  Strain  and  serve, 
bars."  It  means  that  they  are  aware  A  little  more  sugar  may  be  requiredji 
of  their  rights  and  will  not  permit  any  but  this  will  depend  on  "the  acidity  of 
duplication  of  a  turn  at  play.  the  fruit.    Time  to  prepare,  one  hour. 

Failing  to  find  any  explanation  of  the '  Sufficient  for  three  quarts  of  punch, 

origin  of  this  expression,  I  am  wonder-   

Ing  whether  I  dare  venture  on  a  con-  ^      „  , 

Jfccture  that  It  may   be  a  traditional 

remnant  of  an  oath  by  St.  Finn  Barr.  As  the  World  Wags: 

Travellers  will  remember  seeing  a  mod-  Vour  correspondent,  Mr.  James  Lee, 
,  ern  cathedral  at  Cork,  St.  Finn  Barr's.  mixed  those  babies  up.     I  referred 

and  It  Is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  *"  words  and  not  the  air  of  the 

school  of  St.  Finn  Barr,  which  had  a  "■''tar  Spangled  Banner,"  which  I  well 
useful  but  not  an  undisturbed  career.  borrowed  from  "Anacreon  In 

But  the  name  is  also  an  alias  of  Flnlan  Il<^«-^'en."  Francis  Scott  Key's  lines, 
of  Clonard,  of  whom  one  story  Is  that  ^''''tten  the  morning  after  the  bombard- 
he  resisted,  both  In  arbitration  and  in  '"ent  of  Fort  McHenry  by  the  British 
battle,    the    claims    of    St.    Columba  ■'"<'  certainly  not  English,  and  the 

to  a  Psalter  duplicated  by  stealth.  The  '^O'"'^''  for  "America."  by  the  Rev. 
story  goes  that  Columba.  as  an  act  of  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  are  not  the  same 
reparation  for  a  feud  ensuing  upon  his  those  in  "God  Save  the  Queen."  I 
trick,  was  sent  away  and  founded  lona.   ^''^^  never  heard  the  response  to  which 


estimable  Harriet  Martlneau  once 
smoked  cigars.  James  Payn  tells  how 
she  took  this  cure  for  deafness.  "She 
tried  all  sorts  of  remedies;  one  one  who 
knew  her  would  suspect  her  of  anything 
■fast"  or  unfemlnine,  but  under  the  ad- 
vice of  some  scientific  person  or  another 
she  tried  smoking.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  providing  her  privately  with  some 
very  mild  cigars,  and  many  and  manv 
a  summer  night  have  we  sat  together 
for  half  an  hour  or  so  In  her  porch  at 
The  Knoll  smoking.  She  only  tried  this 
remedy  for  a  few  months,  but  she 
I  fancied  It  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
jher  hearing." 

-A.  complete  list  of  distinguished  fe- 
male   smokers    would,    of    course,  b«« 
headed  with  the  names  of  George  Sand 
and  Liszt's  pious  friend,  the  Princess 
Savn-Wlttirpn.«»teln 
'  This  is  a  quiet  week  in  Boston  as  far  I 
4s  "productions"  and  "producers"  are ' 
t'oncerned,  but  there  is  good  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  woman.    Some  par- 
ticularly   fussy    person,    some  disciple 
Of  Mr.   Norman  Hapgood,   might  add, 
"and  beast." 

There  is  the  delightful  comedy  of 
sentiment  and  manners  at  the  Majestic; 
Jlr.  .\rllss  Is  at  the  Plymouth,  there  Is 
the  biblical  pageant  at  the  Boston.  By 
the  way,  "O.  W.  L.  J.  T.  P."  answered 
a  question  asked  In  London  and  quoted 
by  us  last  Sunday: 

"Apropos  a  letter  which  appeared  In 
the  Pall  Mall  Ga-.«ette  recently  asking 
for  Information  about  the  leopard  skins 
worn  bj-  priests  in  Rouen  Cathedral  and 
also  by  priests  In  'Joseph  and  his  Breth- 
ren." the  following  from  'The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,  chapter  LXIII.,  may 
be  of  Interest: 

T<:i  me  now,  Clement,  what  habit  Is 
lovelier  than  the  vestments  of  our  priests? 
Wo!;,  we  owe  them  all  to  N'uma  Pompilius, 
fxcppt  tht;  girdle  and  the  stote.  which  are 
.ludaioal.  The  pell  worn  by  the  canons 
r'-nK-s  from  priuieral  pasanlain.  'TiJi  a 
if-lic  of  those  rude  time.'!  when  the  sacri- 
ficing priest  wore  the  skins  of  the  beasts 
with  the  fur  outward. 

"Tlie  whole  chapter  is  a  mine  of  In- 
formation on  the  pagan  origin  of  the 
ceremonies,  feasts,  etc.,  of  the  church." 

The  lovers  of  musical  coimedy,  "re- 
views," farcical  melodrama,  show  girls, 
dancing,  have  no  cause  to  complain  this 
week. 


Galsworthy's 


Constant  Astonishment. 

\>J  the  AVorld  Wags: 
I  littv.-  remarked  that  there  are  two 
"mmon    words    so   generally  inispro- 
■>unced  by  all  classes  thil  It  is  Hston- 
-iiliig.   They  are  "new"  and  "addrcKs." 
this  "n.jo"  to  you?  PAKIiNT. 
Dorchester. 


!  Our  Interest  In  this  arises  not  so  much 
from  the  fact  that  lona  was  the  home 
'  of  kings,  their  spiritual  home  and  bu- 
rial place,  from  whom  George  V.  is 
descended,  as  because  it  was  the  mis- 
sion centre  from  which  in  part  spread   

influences  which  have  made  our  mod- r  "Columbia"  Russell, 

ern    civilization    atid    Christianity    as' As  thg  World  Wags- 
ood  as  they  are.    The  mission  of  Co-  '    As  to  the  origin  of  the  patriotic  song. 


Mr.  Lee  alludes,  but  it  is  better  than 
the  one  I  used  to  hear  a  half  century 
ago,  beginning  with  a  big,  big  D  and 
closing  with  "your  eyes."  BAIZE. 
Dorchester,  Oct.  1. 


"Columbia"  and  "Britannia." 

\K  the  World  Wags: 
In  reply  to  Mr.  James  Lee,  I  w^uld 
ay  that  the  air  of  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner"   Is    •n   old   French  air,   to  which 
.\nacreon"  was  Set. 
In  regard  to  "Columbia,"  I  will  quote 
from   a   i:!rltlHh    music    house  (.\nglo- 
•anadlan  Musical  Association,  I.cndon 


lumba  may  have  originated  In  the  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  Finn  Barr.  The 
common  welfare  demands  the  main- 
tenance of  the  prestige  of  this  enemy  I  eell 
•  f  unlawful  duplication,  who  mlsht 
^ans  as  the  patron  saint  of  copyright 
iH  well  as  tho  guardian  of  the  rules  of 
I  IP  same.  JOHN  S.  LTTTELL. 

Keeiie.  N.  H.,  Sept.  Ti. 
Mr.  Llttell's  explanation  Is  Ingenlou,^. 
hill  do  not  boyH  say  "fen"  Instead  of 
"lin"?  "Fen"  was  a  common  word 
unions  youngsters  playing  marbles  in 
western  Massachusetts  In  the  sixties. 
"Fen  keeps,"  "Fen  dubs,"  "Fen  slips." 
"Fen  everything."  Tho  word  has  long 
been  common  in  England,  and  means  "1 
forbid,"  from  the  verb  "fend."  Jo  In 
"Bleak    House"    exclaimed:    "But  fen 


.1    .Moiitrenl,    "Old   Favorites,    A.  I). 

•  '  .     "  'Hrltannla'  and  'Columbia'  are  '"rks." — Ed. 

■  i    MoiiKS    almost    identical:    r.ti-^  ,   

11. .11  doubt,  a  tran8crii)t  of  th.  Reuge  Meaning  "Red." 

11,       f-w  changes.    Tiie  que-  ~  the  World  Wags : 

'  ''i',.'r,"  -ubsl',  <l's^""'on,  win  you  pies, 

''  ;.,>     me  know  whether  rouge  Is  not 


"The  Red,  White  and  Blue" 

Back  In  the  nineties,  when  I  was 
studying  singing  with  Mr.  Henry  Rus- 
In  London,  he  often  expressed  to 
me  the  wish  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  America  some  day. 
He  said  his  father  had  been  over  here 
during  our  civil  war  and  had  written, 
or  composed  several  of  our  patriotic 
songs.  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue" 
.laraong  others.    Probably  thl.s  fart  eir. 

I plains  t\ih  Jmpression  t'lat  this  song  Is 
of    English   orl!,-in.     Th>    words  were 
adapted  from  an  old  English  song  and 
.  ail  Ungllshman  composed  the  music.  Mr. 
iHoniy  Russell's  father  was  the  famous 
,  "Bui!.  Run"  Russell  wl.o  was  the  cor- 
rcspoi.-deni  of  the  London  Time^  during 
our   ■»»  r. 

MRS.  OBADIAH  WILLIAMS. 
Rocknort,  Oct.  1.  - 


Williams 
Ithat  "Bull 

■  of  the  11 
..Hnilse.  II 


is  in 


error  when  she 

r  <:^ell  wail  the 
(liaf?«oston 
Tinge 


The  production  of  a 
new  play  by  Mr.  John 
I  New  Play  oalsworthy  is  an  event 
in  the  theatrical  world.  We  need  not 
apologize  for  reprinting  the  London 
Times'e  review  of  "The  Fugitive" 
I  (Court  Theatre  Sept.  16): 

"Any  one  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  plays 
might  be  labelled  'General  cus.sedness  of 
things;  exhibit  No.  — .'    In  'The  Fugi- 
tive' he  shows  the  general  cussedness. 
of  things  as  affecting  a  wife  on  strike. 
Clare,  after  half  a  dozen  years  of  mar- 
riage, finds  she  can't  stand  George  any 
longer.    He  is  quite  a  decent  fellow  In 
his  way,  but  his  way  is  not  her  way. 
He  is  all  for  'good  form,"  she  is  all  for 
■soul.'  If  he  looks  out  of  a.  window  and 
jsees  the  clock  tower,  he  wonders  if  he 
I  will  be  able  to  make  out  the  time  by  the 
'clock.    The  same  view  reveals  to  her 
I  the  immensities  and  the  eternal  verities 
I  and  the  mystery  of  beauty.   When  Clare 
goes  into  a  tantrum  and  wanders  for 
hours  up  and  down  the  embankment, 
George  telhf  smooth  society  fibs  about 
her  absence  to  the  guests  who  have 
jcome  in  for  a  little  bridge    She  returns, 
jmore  exasperated  than  ever  and  prompt- 
ll>  gives  it  all  away.   Here  is  a  new  va- 
riant of  our  old  mid-Victorian  friend, 
the  femme  incomprise.     In  the  brave 
days  of  yore  this  misunderstood  lady 
I  used  to  elope  to  Venice  with  the  nearest 
bachelor,  but  CIsi  -    i--  r  ,.i   m  .t  sort  of 
womai:      True,  ,1    up  a 

■^•airue 


'  brli-.r  friend. 


'  -   '   '          •••   '■■    w'K.  .11.- JM..  ...ni  1,   10   liiul   a    lt.f.itu-.  .,bl>    iii.l'i'  -"l   ■'-       '        .1'  »••'.•  ••• 

tHngoists,  says  the  author,  but.  nona  evuiinff   onos    are   occupied   with  Madoniui"  when  U  was  produced  at  the 

l,.s».  human  beings  capable  of  base-  VJ?     ■  ;              i„  j,,^  neighborhood  <  r  Opera,   Sept.   12.     The   music  was  de- 

.>r  of  heroism.     The  part  of  the  l^J  .„,„,...,  ,„  " 
man  Is  to  be 


.ntHiuin      u»..v,-  In  the  nelehborhooa  ( [  opera,  u- 

the  Am"lKU    s  the  Ulles-DrBmatlqunsr  scribed  by  them  as  violent  brutal,  lack- 
reated  by  Mile.  Jj'",^-^"^,,         old  days,  the  great  Frel-  Ing  Imagination    and  melodlcally  thln_ 


lo  let  her  go,     .  -  ,         ^  ^,         tunc  i> 

l!»'t  be  good    a  lounge  suit  In  the  morning  and  dinner        di,„„i8'  perc.  D'Ennery  and  Plxere- 

aro  always   Jack«t  In  the  evening.     She  has  even.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  completely  died, 
n    That's  the    In  the  Interests  of  realism,  had  her  hairl      .„^|^^  rohenrsals  of  'Les  Requlns'  have 
•Var,-,  for  the    cut  short.    "She  looks  like  a  charmlngr,    j)n,^eijt.ed  at  the  Gymnase  under  the 
'Hi  obll-    mtlo  dragoon.'  says  M.  KIchepln.    Thaj  „f  m,  Darlo  Nlccodeml.  The 

■^olts.       part  of  th.>  girl  will  be  taken  by  Mlle.|  .s|,arks'  will  be  played  by  GuJtry 

,,   .  I. light    ♦.o  Splnelly '■  .'and  Maulov,  respectively;  the  feminine 

as  before,  merely  for  The  King  of  Montenegro's  three-act  ^^^^^  ^i^^^  van  Doren,  Jean,ne  Ves- 
idvice.     And  now   8h&  drama.  "The  Kmpress  of  the  Balkans,  ,  ^j^^  Dleudonne.    Nlccodeml's  work 

to  bo  a  wife  on'  has  been  published  In  an  adaptation  by,      extraordinarily  Interesting  for  Its  In 


ctives  haunt   Ma-  Eveleigh   Nash   (London).     A  poetical 


:  tensity  and  clo.se  weaving  of  the  plot. 


company  at  Birmingham.    "The  trans- 
lation was  probably  as  good  as  a  trans- 
lation fitted  to  the  music  could  be.  Th-v 
English    sounded    wonderfully  slmpl.c. 
♦    •    •    The  Debussy  chant,  like  the' 
plain  chant.  Is  elastic.     Yet  the  chant 
inevitably  lost  its  reasonableness,  and, 
consequently  much  of  its  beauty,  forj 
no  one  would  dream  of  setting  English 
to  Intonations   so   thoroughly  opposed 
to    ItB   natural    expression    in  speech. 
The  singers  were  placed  In  a  difficulty, 


Illy  solicitors  call  prologue  thanks  the  Montenegrin  womcnj  •  .^^jh  a  strong   T..=  „„„o=i„„»iiv  i 

1  to  point  out  bar.',  for  their  patriotism  and  heroism.  temperamont  is  joined  the  acrid  truth  of  I  and  some   of   them   were   occasional  y] 

■    -  — "  temperauK  ..  ^^^^^^    was  m  danger  of  dropping  into  the  heav.v 


penny,  and  doesn't  Seymour 
ne.    Mallse  press.^s  George  In 


Hloks  has  appeared  as 
"Christmas   Carol"   and  In 


tempera 

Observation.     His  ar 


fired  by 


the  splendid  talent  of  Rejane :  ,  style  of  oratorio  recitative 


but  that  would  be  only  Pemberton  s  adaptation  of  '•David  Gar-,  ^i",  ^ed  the  language  that  he  mlgnt  Debussy  might  cry  out,  J^cllsande  j 
the  h.inds  of  George  and  rick"  for  the  olnematograph,  i  "    '  ^e  has  achieved  nn   ■Qh!  ne  me  touchez  pas,  "» 

" ■  -  -  JL'  '    t  si.ccess.    But  what  toll  It  repre- I  could   blame   him.  ,*^,ecause   the  union 

instant  ^^tln  face  ]  between    Maeterllnck^s  ^P;;°««  ^^^Jjf^, 


who  have  already  asjumed  Mr.  Carl  Van  Vechten  of  the  New  York; 

i>  either  is  or  very  soon  will  Press  quotes  Mr.  George  Moore  as  say-  ^      ^  ,    

tovor.    There  Is  no  help  for  ing:  "1  run  t  read  Shaw.    I  went  to  .seej  i,,  Vwarthv "complexion,  black  hair  |  music  Is  part  of 

..w.  ..-1.1'  ,r*n«.4i..1t,*                 lA#t    ♦Kis   tV,an*rA        Tf    YViitHiV  Wim     ' '-                        .        ..          .              _„    i\.  .    ^.^UAam        .      _     .^^^^     no    a  W( 


go  out  Into  'the  world'  •Candida'  and  left  the  theatre.  It  madej 
rk.   Poor  fugitive!  me  positively  111.    As  for  'Man  and  Su-! 

rk  in  a  shop,  but  still  perman'  and  all  that  rubbish,  It  Is  too 
a   fugitive— a    fustitivc.  vulgw.    But  Shaw  has  long  been  one 
mge  men.  attracted  hy  of  my  best  friends.    And  he  reallj  has 
When  her  husband's  founded  a  sort  of  a  theatre.    I  must  ad- 
discover  her  she  flings  up  he'-' mire  him  for  that  distinction."    As  for 
nd   of  course,  bolts  back  to  Ma-:  Mr.  Yeatj;  "He  knows  less  about  the 
'or  more  advice.     He  makes  he.-  stage  than  anybody  living,  and  yet  he 
tea  and  relieves  his  feelings  by  had  an  Idea,  and  he,  too,   founded  a 
•i-  his   flst  at   socletv.     That   is  theatre.    In  London  we  only  see  plays 


sents ! 

I  swarthy  comt'i-s— —  -  i  —    —  ,, 

and  mustache  is  the  face  of  the  flght-ir.  the  opera  as  a  work  of  a  t. 

It  is  Samson  Agonlstes.    The  grim  de- I  Blair  Fairchlld's  suite  in  four  move- 

"rmlnatron  to  win  results  In  triumph;!  ments..  '■Esqulsse  f"^, 

iTut^borlng  ~^-k  is^exhaustlng.,  neh/-|«..ested^by^              In^  n^ujn\ 

Sept.   16.     "The  subject  has  been  a, 


nents,   "Esqulsse  for  orchestra— Tam»- 

but  boring  tnrougn  ru..  »  neh."  «"ege«ted  by  episodes  ,„  ..Rustm^^ 

Between  the  white  paper  and  the  foot-i  and   Sohrab,"   was   played   In  LOMon 

nlhts  l"  an  immensity  of  effort.    And  Sept.   16.     "The  subject   nas  bee" 

BOt^etimes  it  rail  for  naught.  hindrance  rather  than  ^  ^o^^e  of Jte-i 

•^he Tevue'  has  reached  the  level  of  splratlon.    It  has  '"^"^ed  him  to  place 

Ibanlty.    How  tired  one  is  of  the  suc-l  together    three   f        "l^^'^-T^^are  ^11 

cession  of  'Parisian  personalities,'  whc^  gardless  of  the  fact  that  ^^ey  are  all 

have  the   same  idioUc   gestures   year  very  much  In  the  i^ame  mood  and  ex- 

"  _      .   .-^  ^...^horiMoi  hi.f-  .,i^it  the  same  devices  of  harmony  ana 


e  can  do,  for  he  is  very  poor,  about  men  in  evening  clothes  who  ask  whose  mechanical  buf-  pioit  the  same  devices 

ist  paid  a  bill  by  selling  his  ladles  with  bare  arms  to  run  away  to.  j^^^g^les  are  supposed  to  be  wit,  but  In!  color.    Any  one  of  the  three  would  mane 

.A.S  it  was  an  English  trans-  India  with  them.    •    •   •   Well,  YeatS|  •        represent  only  the  utter  poverty  pleasant  hearl  _. 

perceive  that  this  Uteraiy  wanted  a^ojk  theatre_  and  he ^got  it,  but|  of  the  purveyors.   But  there  are  exccv-f  begins  to  long  for  contrast. 


Is  not  so  very,  very  literary,  he  can't  write  plays."    And  Mr.  Moorei 
■  ,?h  he  has  no  Italian,  he  has  was  In  one  of  his  amiable  moods, 
which  is  what  Clare  Is  out  for.,     Gilbert  Porteous  Is  preparing  an  elab- 
,  d  she  finds  she  has  grown  to  lovfa  orate  production  of   "Tosca"   for  this 
and  they  asrree  to  live  together,  season.     His   wife,    Ethel    Irving,  will 
lurse  it  Is  no;  a  success.    It  would  take  the  part  of  Floria. 
lio  for  anyUiing  to  be  a  success    Mme.  Tavot-ska,  about  to  produce  Ro- 
f  Mr.  Galsworthy's  plays  onj  berto  Bracco's  "I  Love  You."  In  Lon-J 
.il  ciisseduess  of  things.    Di-  doti,  spoke  on  Sept.  15  of  Brac,co'8  quaU; 
ceedlngs  are  pending,  with  a  Ity  as  "grace."  "He  understands  a  wom-1 


the  utter  poverty  pleasant  hearing,  but  the  listener  soon 

here  are  exccv-f  begins  to  long  for  contrast, 

tlons.   One  ot  them  is  'Montmartre'  atl  rp^e  suite  was  not  a  great  success,  yet 

;  the   Folies   Bergere.    It   is   fresh   and  ,t  is  obviously  the  work  °f^J^^^  ^° 

t  sparkling,  full  of  grace  and  spontanlety.  ^as  learnt  to  use  the  "'"c^'f , 
It   is  an  evocation  of  the  old   Mont-'  only  wants  to    have    In    imna  aj 

martre.  The  theme  is  inspiring,  and  the,  clearer  picture  of  what  he  I 

dainty  figures  are  worthy  of  it.    They;  g^y   In   order    to    produce  Bometninsj 

embody  the  spirit  of  the  Bulte  upon  ^orth  having." 

whose  summit  turns  the  windmill.   And'      Henry  J.  Wood's  new  orchestral  ar- 

the  Pierrots,  charming  creatures,  dance  rangement   ot   Rachmaninoff  s  popular 

down  the  steps  of  the  mill  and  in  and|  prelude   for  the  piano  was  piayeo 


for  £2000  damages.    Further.'  Ma-  an's  soul  and  considers  it  as  the  tender-j  j,ut  of  the  crowd  ot  Montmartroises,  with  i  London.  Sept.  20 


editor  sacks  him  because  oC  the  est  flower."    The  heroine,  Sandra,  is 
i.Jal.  looking  lor  love  and  her  great  ideas, 

■'So  to  rave  Malise  Clare  leaves  hlmv  about     it     "clash     with     actualities."  [ 
■r.d  is  "nee  moi^  a  fugitive.  But  she  is  '•  "What  I  want  to  know,'  Sandra  cries,  ( 
at   the  end   of   her   tether.     She  Ms  what  has  become  of  the  rnen?  Have 
<m  her  best  gown,  spends  her  last  they  always  been  the  same?    Is  g«l- 
on  flowers  for  her  bodice,  and  lantry  or!y  a  bluff?   Or  have  men  al- 
t  pathetically  timid  swagger  takes(  ways  been  as  lazy  and  as  tired  as  they, 
ilr  in  the  little  supper  room  aK  are  now?   If  I  so  much  as  flirted  with' 
Gascony.'     Here  she  is  like  thei  anyone   I   should   feel   that   I    had  tol 
amid  the  rabble-rout  of  'Comus.' say,  'Excuse  me  for  troublln,?  you!'"  | 
sits   silent   and    frightened    while    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  of  Henry; 
_^  resound,   and  one  festive  guest  Arthur    Jones's    new    comedy,  "Mary 
arcntly  an  amateur)  obliges  with  a  Goes  First":    "We  fancy  there  will  bd 
on  the  coa'-h-hom.    -V  youngster,  a  general  feeling  that  the  play  is  not, 
.    a.  pleasant  youngster,  esp.es  hep^quite  so  -pleasant  as  a  comedy  should 
offers  her  supper;  then  finds  out  be.    After  all,  the  spe'ctacle  of  one  III- 
''.a  2  lady  and  not  one  of  ces  dames,  bred  lady  being  humiliated  by  another 
behaves  rather  nicely  about  It.  Butis  not  necessarily  a  particularly  exhil- 
can  go  on  no  longer.    A  drop  ofaratin?  one." 

in  In  her  champagne  glass  finishes    "It  is  rather  surprising  that  'Andro- 
ind  she  Is  '.eft  sitting  dead  there,  cles  and  the  Lion'  should  have  run  for 
le  the  songs  and  the  coach-horn  be.  nearly  a  fortnight  without  a  suffrage 
(,:;■  a^raln.  Interruption  such  as  occurred  on  Sat-j 

"As   alwaj-s,    Mr.    Galsworthy   playsurday.  Several  of  the  references  to  the 
fair  and  presents  sides  not  as  sides  butChristian  martyrs  and  their  'suicide'  in 
iispects  of  the  general  cussedness  of  the  arena  aroused  considerable  applause 
gs.    George  is  a  decent  fellow  ac-on  the  first  night,  indicating  the  pres- 
"rik'  to  his  lights;  so  is  the  literaryence  of  militants  in  several  parts  of  the 
n,  despite  his  inability  to  readhouse." 

)  In  the  original.     So  Is  the  a  story  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  which! 
-olicilor,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.    Nol||dyhas  only   tha  authority  of  the  Paris' 
J  blame  and  everybody  is  to  bla^e,  .  ^ff^^t  tha.t  he  w 

the  world  simply  doesn't  know  how  "Comoedia,"  is  to  the  effect  that  he" 
treat  wives  with   souls  who   can't  ,  called  each  morning  by  a  phono^aph, 
"  prosaic  husbands.    You  feel  that  set  overnight  in  the  same  way  as  an 
,  all  very  sad  and  bad  and  mad:  alarm  clock,  which  blares  forth  ei  her 
as   that  is  Just  what  Mr.   Gals-  the  "Tannhaeuser"  march  or  some  other 
thy  set  out  to  make  you  feel,   he  of  Its  possessor's  favonte^music^l  com- 
■        acknowledged  to  have  written  positions 
-sful  play.     He  tells  his  story  him  in 
lly  well.    A  true  artist,  he  al-  Dr 
-    ..es  the  right  word  and  never  lunching  together,  and  they  had  roast!  p  ^ 
-  .perfluous  word.   And  he  is  philosop-  lamb  tor  lunch.    They  vr-^ised  it.  and ,  v  iit^c 
ks  well  as  artist.    But  for  our  part,  then  Ibsen  said:  "I  have  an  i<^ea  that 
h  all  our  admiration  for  his  work,  I  might  write  a  play  about  a  iamb.  A 
c-annot  help  wishing  he  were  some-  man  is  at  the  last  gasp  and  can  only 


the  traditional  gayety  of  the  Hectic 
Hill  and  the  supple  spriglitliness  of  the 
English  dancing  girl.  Without  the  'Miss 
Anglische'  where  would  be  any  Parisian 
review? 

"The  Folles  Bergere',  too,  has  a  par- 
ticularly clever  turn  In  a  supper  party. 
The  juggling  with  knives  and  dishes, 
lamps,  umbrellas,  sticks,  and  hats  is 
brilliantly  done.  The  troupe  Is  Rus- 
sian, and  every  member  of  it,  whether 
guest  or  waiter,  has  the  adroltest  pair 
of  fingers,  and  the  keenest  pair  of  eyes. 
The  head  waiter  Is  also  the  head  per- 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the 
Scali  chorus  at  the  Hippodrome  (Sept. 
15V  "Judged  as  an  opera  chorus,  pure 
and  simple,  the  Italian  choristers  are 
deserving  of  high  praise.  Precision, 
dramatic  fire  and  unflagging  spirit  car- 
ried the  pieces  on  with  a  rare  swing, 
while  the  quality  of  the  voices  proved 
excellent  The  sopranos  have  beautiful 
tones  in  the  upper  register,  crystal  clear 
and  dazzling,  without  being  piercing, 
suggesting  a  humanized  piccolo 

Granville  Ban  lock's  new  choral  work 
"Vanity  of  Vanities,"  will  be  produced 


former.    He  is  a  wizard  in  the  art  of  at  Liverpool  next  February.     "A\e  are 

legerdemain.     His  ease  and  the  neat-i  more  or  less  directly  indebted  to  Sir 

ness  of  his  tricks  are  a  pure  joy.         |  Joseph  Beecham.    For  we  are  told  that 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  effort  to  re-^  when    Prof.    Bantock   went    to  Drury 

establish  melodrama.  A  more  important  Lane  he  was  so  inspired  by  the  rriuslc 


movement  is  to  give  hospitality  to  the: 
great  plays  of  the  past,  whether  French 
or  foreign.  This  Is  the  object  of  a  new 
group  which  has  founded  the  Theatre 
du  Vieux  Colombier.    It  takes  Us  title; 


he  heard  there  that  on  his  way  back 
to  Birmingham  he  sketched  out  the 
whole  ot  the  first  movement  in  the, 
train  On  the  six  following  days  he, 
sketched  out  each   of  the  successive: 


from   the  street  In  the  Latin  quarter  1  movements." 

under  the  shadow  of  St.  Sulplce.  In  a  |  These  new  operas  will  be  produced 
little  playhouse  of  500  seats  the  mas-  i  for  the  first"  time  at  Cologne:  "Fenni-, 
terpieces  of  Europe  will  be  presented  by   more."  by  Delius;  "Der  Abenteurer."  by! 


This,  It  is  explained,  puts 
good  temper  for  the  day. 
Brandes   and    Ibsen    were  once 


a  company  of  young  actors.  The  Ideal 
is:  No  stage  tricks  and  a  high  moral 
conception  of  the  art.  Thus  is  sounded 
the  first  notes  of  the  revolt  against 
"The  season  promises  well,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  Ambigu  experiment  of  high- 
class  comedy  for  the  Nlccodeml  play. 


Bittner;  "Die  Toten  Angen,"  by  d'Al-j 

l^ert.  ,     „    ,.  ' 

Mme.  Tina  Lerner  will  play  in  Berlin 
on  Dec.  7  at  a  Bohemian  String  Quartet 
concert  Dvorak's  piano  quartet  in  E 
flat  major. 
The  salary  of  Mme.  Kouznetzoff,  the 


but  also  for  the  new  work  by  Bataille,  |  prima  donna  attached  to  the  Russian 
'La  Rose  Rouge,'  which  is  now  being  Imperial  Theatre,  has  been  discussed  In 
rehearsed.  Bataille  is  the  most  talented  the  Paris  courts.  She  is  engaged  by  the 
as  well  as  the  most  poetic  of  the  stage  {  Paris  Opera  to  appear  16  times  during 
writers  ot  today,  and  one  who  has  suf-|  the  months  of  September  and  j^ctober 


fered  many  things  from  his  'adapters.'  "| 


and 
Opera 


Richard  Strauss's  newj 
work,  a  "Festival  Pre-] 
lude''  for  a  huge  orches-i 
tra  with  organ,  will  be 


L'lfcJ      T»lBlli>»6     l*':^      .......      .  i  ■  e      ^^lnr\A  —  - 

es    like    the    philosopher    In    Bos-  be  saved  by  the  transfusion  of  blooa.  |     ^f ormed  for  the  first  time  at  Vienna) 
;i     with    whom    cheerfulness    would  To  this  end  the  blood  of  a  lamb  Is  in- 
i'^     breakin*     in'     Why     be     al-  troduced  Into  his  veins,  and  he  recovers. ;  v.*".  i3. 

P  tinting  the  general  cussedness  From  that  moment  his  one  dream  is  to-  Helnrlch  Zoellner's  third  symphony 
's    and  painting  It  in  grisaille?  meet  again  the  lamb  to  which  he  owes  produced  at  Cologne  this  sea- 

-t' drives  U8  to  confess  a  sneak-  his  life,    f  "ally  he         .  ^""'1  't  ^fj^^  that  It  will  be  played  In 

:apathy  for  the  gentleman  with  the  form  of  a  woinan  and  he  loves  ^^^^^^^  German  cities, 

was   well  Is  it  not  inevitable  mat  ne  buouiu  "^"^i 


Henri  Marteau  has  organized  a 


coach-horn.     The   play    ..c™  —    ^     .  j       .  «f 

.d  yesterday  afternoon;  very  sweet-  her?''    Bran^des  objected  that  women  of  q^^rtet,   with  himself 

•  d  by  -Miss  Irene  Rooke  (Clare)  lamb-like  character  were  rare       "ese  ^ 
usquely,   as  was  right,  by  Mr.  latter  days.     "I  know,   I  know  '  said  violinist 
and    a    little  Ibsen.     "But  still  they  do  exist.  One 

1     ,   _     fni^    ..V«<ir,,'A    r\f  mp.ptinSTI 

third,  Nov.  24    his  overture  In 


new 
first 


King  (George); 


Max  Fiedler  wlU  give  four  orchestral 


i  •     „if„r„.o  nf  rnpptine-  concerts  In  Berlin  this  season.    At  the 
'right,  too,  perhaps,  for  an  would  have  a  fair  chance  ot  meeting|  ^   ^   


ond-rate  literary  man)  by  one  if  ""e  waited  long  enough.  played,  and  at  the  first, 

p  ..mer  (Mallse)  and  with  "Queen  Elizabeth     a  drama  in  verar  P      Hemiine  d'Albert  will  sing  four 

humor  by  Mrs.  Tap-  which   'as  been    dramatized    am  pro  orchestra. 

It  was  pleasant  to  auc«l  in                 ^^^^.^'^'^.r  author  Two  new  operas  derived  from  Shake- 

-     -^Tf.r  ^^of  ^n,-^°'^"J^wlt.r  if  r  rector  in  South  speare  have  been  composed:  "Cordelia," 

mother,,  and  Mr.  Nigel  Playfalr  and  William  H.  Winter  is  a  ^«ct°r  in  boutb  Cottrau,  librettist 

Mr.  J.  H.  Roberta  made  the  most  of  Australia.  ^^The  ^-^l^-^^^^l^^l^^^''  and  composer,  was  produced  at  Padua, 

  A  pain  seTere  has  settled  in  my  side 

The  Paris  correspondent  of        I  ttlnk  that  I  ebali  not  long  here  abide 


at  a  salary  ot  £40  a  night,  and  S  being 
sued  by  a  Paris  dressmaker  for  a  debt 
of  £1200.  The  plaintiff  wi.shed.  to  seize 
the  whole  of  the  £640  salary  on  the 
ground  that  Mme.  Kouznetzoff  was  al- 
ready drawinar  a  large  salary  In  Russia.' 
Counsel  for  the  singer,  says  the  Mall 
(.oiresDondent,  asserted  that  If  the, 
dressmaker  seized  all  the  money  she 
would  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouth  of  "this  poor  woman."  It  was 
a  sore  struggle,  he  said,  for  the  prima 
donna  to  live  on  what  she  earned.  The 
court  ordered  the  singer  to  pay  over 
one  third  of  the  salary  she  earns  In 
France.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


small  parts. 

Stage 


the   Dally  Telegraph  wrote:  pj^j.jg 
Notes    -yi  Jean  Rlchepln,  as  I  wrote 
day  or  two  ago   has  chosen  the  tango 


Aug.  26.    Born  at  Naples  of  a  French 
family  and  now  T7  years  old,  he  pro- 
duced  some  time  ago  a  "Grissola''  atl 
Dawharn  Florence.    "Portia."  by  Otto  Taubmann, 


Mr.  Charles 

wrote  as  follows  for  the  will  be  produced  at  Frankfort, 
y  or  two  ago  nas  cnos^n         ....b-^      Theatres  p^jii   Mall   Gazette   (Sept.     Augustus    Enna    has    composed  an 
_  ,  „,w,A_.^  _    ,  opera,  "Gloria  Arsena,"  based  on  a  ro- 

th* H  ihject  of  the  inaugural  address        ^bout  the  stage  in  Paris:  ]  mance  by  Dumas  the  elder.    It  will  be 

'  he  13  to  deliver  In  a  month  «  tim»  opening  the  doors  of  the  old  Am-j  produced  at  Copenhagen- 


Annual  meeting  of  the  Five  Acad- 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  not 


  ,   rr  _        «  cpfto  in  F  major  has  been  published 

on  the  famous— some  call  It  In- mM.  Coquelln  and  Hertz  are  banish-   r  _,„  ,  ,  ^ 

—dance    that    the    academiclai.  jpg  the    'melo,'   over   which  Margot  .  ^.  Hamburg 

_.  -  ........  QC-l        T    111,      T  I. 


bigu  to  a  host  of  distinguished  writers.'    F^Jedrich  Gernsheim's  new  violin  con 
"whlch^  Sot\{.>Pi,!«  be  Pl^^^^^ 

.  ,  give,  but  a  reading  from  a  gobbed,  to  the  Umbo  of  the  lost 
'  The  Tango,'  which  he  andpigrre  Decourcelle,   excellent  contrivei 
.epin  have    just    completed,  of  a  situation,  was  credited  with  found- 
.-^i  Is  to  be  produced  at  tnsing  a  home  for  the  old  formulae  of 
sny    In    the   coming   season.     M  laughter,  pathos  and  villainy.    But  the 
■pin.   In  an  Interview,  has   giv(<;informatlon    wa*  incorrect.     The  real 
;-'  -rni-ion  as  to  tltd philanthropl.-it   is   M.   Arthur  Be,-nede. 

•  The  action^vhose  'Co-:ur  de  Fiancaise'  was  .so  suc- 
-atic  settinK.ces.sful  at       Ambigu.   It  was  the  story 


Lllll  Lehmann  has  written  her  mem- 
Irs  "Mein  Weg,"  and  the  book  will  be 
ubllshed  this  month. 
Hans  Pfltzner  Is  composing  an  opera, 
^Palestrlna." 

prg     RIemenschnelder,  composer, 
-".or  and  critic,  died  last  month  at 
the  age  of  65.    His  Danse 
yas  nlayerj   here  at  a  Sym- 


Elgar's  S'""   Edward   Elgar  com- 

posed a  "Falstaff"  —  s>ym- 
New  phonic  study  with  two  in- 
Piece  terludes— for  the  Leeds  fes- 
tival. The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  it 
before  performance  that  Sir  Edward 
had  based  his  study  entirely  on  the 
Falstaff  of  the  historical  plcys,  "1  &  2 
Henry  IV."  and  "Henry  V." 

'The  composer  discusses  the  opinions 
of  various  Shakespearian  commentators. 
He  quotes  the  late  Prof.  Dowden.  who 
said,  after  admitting  the  probable  au- 
thenticity of  the  tradition  that  the 
'Merry  Wives'  waB  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  Queen  Elizabeth;  'Shakespeare 
dressed  up  a  fat  rogue  brought  forward 
for  the  occasion  from  the  back  premises 
of  the  poet's  Imagination,  !u  Falstaff  s 
clothes  •  •  •  he  made  it  impossible 
for  the  most  laborious  19th  century  I 
crIUc  to  patch  on  the  'Merry  Wives  to , 
'Henry  IV.'  He  quotes  .Morgann,  wno , 
wrote:  'He  is  a  character  made  up  by 
Shakespeare  wholly  of  incongrultlas;  a 
man  at  once  voung  and  old,  enterprising 
and  fat,  r.  dupe  and  a  wit.  harmless  and 
wicked,  weak  in  principle  and  resclute , 
m  constitution,  cowardly  in  appearance 
and  !•    ve  in  reality:  a  kn.-..ve  without 


hou 

.i  --:■-!  'inman  and  ,-'  '':'■)■.  '.'.i;':- 
'  lit  >  itlicT  dignity.  decer1(>'  or  honour. 
And  he  quotes  Hazlitt,  who  summed  up 
his  study  of  Falstail  In  these  words: 
'The  true  spirit  of  humanity,  the  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  stuff  we  are 
made  of,  the  practical  wisdom  with  the 
seeming  fi  oleries,  have  no  parallel  any- 
where else.  •  •  •  In  one  point  of 
view  they  are  lairghable  in  the  extreme, 
in  another  they  are  equally  affecting — 
i^  It  is  affecting  to  show  what  a  little 
thing  is  human  life."  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  Blgar,  who  Insists  on  the  last 
clause  of  Morgann's  summing  up — that 
FalstafC  was  'a  knight,  a  gentlemar,  and 
a  soldier' — embarks  on  the  difficult  task 
of  making,  in  terms  of  abstract  music, 
a  serious  ?tudy  of  an  immortal  character 
in  the  literature  of  comedy — serious, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  that  Cervantes's 
'Don  Quixote'  is  seriBus.  From  the 
themes  before  us  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
composer  has  ventured  on  a  subject  and 
styles  that  are  new  to  him." 


■pi 


...i.  :  ,L.  .  :,iiied 
smile   -vvitli  u   pi.jy  constructed 
it.    Perhaps  it  is.    I  noticed, 
that  what  most  captivated  the  m 
was    an    interpolation  entitled 
can't   play    every    instrument  In 


I  colloctor.    IjOoIc  at  his  p' 
i  .jilects  rabbit."!,  guinea-piga,    ..j.h  - 
bles,  tops;  later  -stamps  and  coins.  This 
does  not  prevent  him  from  excelling  In 
I  duck,  yard  sheep,  skating,  swimming, 
Irvhi    ball.     He   can   still   rip  pickets  off  a 
the  neighbor's  fence  or  hit  a  prcminenl  citl- 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald 
"I  W." 


Discourses 


says: 


O.  Jones 
"Rather  than  be 


appalled  at  those  who 
write  fiction  and  call  it  fiction,  is  it  not 

better  to  beware  ot  those  who  write  >    ,    ,.„„„k    •.  >  ^  .      ,  - 

«  »i  J      ......  ....        .-        '■  remember,    he  answered,  touchmg 

fiction  and  call  it  fact?'  If  history  Is  .his  breast-pocket.  "Why,  even  her  skirt 
what  the  cynics  say  it  Is,  the  recorJ  of  dances!"  And  then,  without  saying 
a  multitude  of  things  which  are  not  so,  more,  he  drained  his  glass.  I  looked  at 
or  which  never  happened,  all  reminls-   him  sympathetically,  and  dramed  mine, 


band."    Music  by  John  Golden,  words  zen  with  a  sling  and  buckshot.    He  may 
by  Joseph  Cawthorn.    I  gathered  that  i  know  all  the  postal  Issues  of  the  Sand- 
it  was  about  a  musician  who  played    wlch  islands  and  yet  be  able  to  rub  Tom 
the  bass   viol,   and   who  became   dis-  Morrisev's  face  with  snijjv,  at  recess'. 
gusted  at  having  to  stand  for  all  the      ICcTt^^JUy     ~\''\mk  C^'V 
music  he  played.    Down  near  the  foot-  v  i^— '  % 

lights  I  spied  an  old  friend  of  mine 
who  looked  ratlier  bored.    When  I  at 
last  got  him  where  I  could  talfc  to  him 
at  leisure  I  said:  "What  Is  trie  matter 
with    you   today?     Aren't   you  feelins 
weU?"  He  looked  at  me  with  a  Jta- 
away  expression,  and,  after  taking  a 
sip  or  two  from  the  glass  before  him, 
said  with  a  sigh:  "Do  you  recall  an 
afternoon  a  few  years  ago  when  we 
saw  Julia  Sanderson    in  'Kitty  Grey' 
at  the  Tremont   Theatre,    with  G.  P. 
Huntley  In  the  casft?"  "Yes."  I  replied; 
"and  after  the  performance  we  went 

to   's,    where   I    recall    that  you 

jotted  down  some  lines  in  your  note 
book,  beginning: 
"Ah!  Kitty,  charming  Kitty. 
You've  won  my  Boston  heart! 
So  light  of  foot,  so  dainty—" 


I  am  tired  of  my  work  and  want  relief 
from  it.  If  I  go  to  a  literary  club  T  am 
asked  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  what 
I  am  doing,  and  my  views  on  some- 
body's last  book-  My  good  friends  at 
the  yacht  club  talk  of  their  yachts, 
don't  want  my  advice  about  them,  are 
good  enough  to  let  me  listen,  and  I 
Mr.  'Walter  Damrosch,  returning  from  come  away  refreshed-" 

Europe,  said  in  a  fine  burst  to  a  re- i  .    _,     :       _  . 

.  A  Tipping  Code, 

porter  that  "the  best  symphonic  music  ,      .          .  ,       ,  v 

.    ,    ,     ,               ,        „       ,.    ™,       .1  We  spoke  above  of  female  cab  drivers 

is  to  be  heard  m  New  York.     That  is  |  ^jpg           ^^^^  ^0,^  y^y.  ^  Lon- 

when  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  doner  that  the  porters  at  the  railway 


happens  to  play  there. 


cences,  I  suppose,  come  under  the  same 
general  category.    This  reminds  me  that 
somebody   has   recently   referred    to  a 
present  day  actress  as  peculiarly  Iden- 
tified with  the  .star  part  In  "Under  Two 
T  lags."  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Lotta, 
ng  before,  had  made  this  unique  Ou'da 
.aracter  as  much  her  own  as  Josepn 
Jefferson  made  Rip  Van  Winkle.    I  re- 
call  a  performance    of    "Under  Two 
rlags"   at   the   Boston   Theatre  which 
ive  me  a  good  deal  ot  discomfort,  for 
e  reason  that  I  was  seated  beside  nn 
intelligent  Individual  who  considered  It 
his  duty  to  point  out  to  me  the  be.st 
passages  in  the  play  by  sundry  winks. 
T-ndges  and  asides,  until  I  was  forced 
retire  to  private  life.    I  think  that  in 
ngland,  as  a  rule,  theatre  audiences 


too. 


J.  W. 


"It  la  recorded,"  says  the  writer,  "of 
Plato,  that  In  a  rough  draft  of  one  of  his 
Dlalo^es,  found  after  his  death,  the  first 
paragraph  was  written  In  seventy  dirferent 

forms."  I  never  knew  a  writer  yet  who  To'and'bu'is'li'.SSS.  while  the  number  o£ 
took  the  smallest  pains  with  his  style  and  women  is  25,204.  In  Greater  Berlin  the 
was  at  the  same  time  readable.  Plato'*  figures  are  20.049  and  37,520  respectively, 
having  had  seventy  shies  at  one  scDtonce  Tlie  number  of  men  between  80  and  ho 


For  Women  Only. 

'  Women  that,  In  obedience  to  fashion, 
sport  a  high  sta,nding  feather  on 
coiffure  or  bonnet,  and  thus  are  a 
nuisance  in  public  places  where  spec- 
tators behind  them  would  like  to  see 
t!ie  stage,  are  merely  imitating  their 
English  sisters  of  the  18th  century, 
tome  one  wrote  in  the  Times  ot  1705: 
"At  all  elegant  assemblies  there  is  a 
loom  set  apart  for  tlie  ladlfes  to  don 
their  feathers,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
■wear  them  in  any  carriage  with  a  top. 
The  lustres  are  also  removed  on  this 
nt  count,  and  the  doors  are  carried  up 
to  the  ceiling.  A  well  dressed  lady  who 
nods  with  dexterity  can  give  a  friend 
a  little  tap  upon  the  shoulder  across 
the  room  without  incommoding  the 
dancers.  TJie  ladies'  feathers  are  now 
generally  carried  in  the  sword  case  at 
the  back  of  the  carriage." 
In  Berlin  the  number  of  men  between 


Is  quite  enough  to  explain  to  me  why  I  dis- 
like him. 


in  Berlin  is  203';,   and  the  number  of 

  women  is  3571.   Three  out  of  every  four 

Genteel  Accents.  nonagenarians  in  this  city  are  women. 
,    ,    ,  Lady  jockeys  '  promise  to  be  a  regu- 

And    it    13    a   grand    thing  to  have  lar   feature   of   races   in    France,  but 

achieved  something  so  that  a  man's  name  the    woman    cab    driver,    the  "femme 

are  more  ready  to  embrace  opportunities  ibroa''d""th?fln«rr^?  ^d.^i'^lf"        h^'"?  T^"''  .         disappearing    from  the 

to  add  to  their  gayety  than  audiences  fhe  d^risite  thtlJ  ^'    ?  '""^'^'^  ^"^  ''^^^ 

are  here.    I  remember  reading  about  a  Near  the  Pornhv?^^  J  few  h  ,  '"'^  ''"'^ 

performance    of    a    blood-and-thunder  were  tam        with       "h  ^^"Z""  ^''^  °''  ^^''t''-  «hese  all  but  one 

drama  In  a  London  theatre,  when,  dn.-  Sne\M>l  asked    "H,.w  H  'I  '"^"PP^*'-'   The  survivor  says 

mg  the  extreme  tension  of  a  murder  rhTramo  Cohlin-v"  "-"°         ^''-""""'^  '"^^      ""^  ''"^^^  ^"'^  ''^''^  'J'''^*'" 

scene,  a  gallery  god  in  his  excltenirrnt 


^Vhy.  Just  Cohan."  by  women  and  gave  generous  tips,  but 

.said  the  youth,-  accenting  the  first  syl-  that  was  when  the  woman  cab  driver 

lable.      Well,  a  gentleman   friend  told  was  celebrated  in  song  and  In  the  re- 

me    that    the    actor  himself  called   It  vue.   Then  came  neglect.   This  reminds 

Co-han    and  she  threw  a  heavy  accent  us  that  about  half  a  centurv  ago  Mrs 

on    the    ■■han."     There    was    mocking  Cuyler  of  Ixmrton  was  known  as  tho 

latjghter.  followed  by  a  fi.-rce  dispute.  "Cabman's  Terror."  for  she  knew  the 

Is  It  possible  that  the  gifted  dramatist  distance  between  anv  two  points  and 

and  actor  has  forsaken  the  old  family  handed  the  exact  fare.    And  now  there 

.         P'Of'un'^'^'lion?      Has   he   followed   tho  Is  a  woman  In  London  who  is  accused 
orcbe^.tra  played   the   national   anthem                      I.^^.?,!'''!''^!"!,!'!''""/:.  h.?l>by'  She  takes  taxlcabs  an'I 

by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  "He  Is  an  Em,-  °°       ^  "  "* 


let  fall  a  mutton  pie  from  the  heavens, 
tfie  tld-blt  lodging  In  a  glass  globe  out 
of  immediate  reach.  The  heat  of  the 
gas  made  the  pie  sizzle,  so  that  its 
fragrance  filled  the  whole  house-  Every 
Briton  In  the  audience  naturally  began 
to  feel  hungry,  so  that  soon,  amid  much 
e.Kcltement  and  uproar,  the  crowd  made 
a  break  for  the  nearest  buffet,  while  the 


The  Four  Grades. 


May  4,  1808  :  "I  begin  a  new  science 
today — shoemaklng.      It     Is     all  tho 
fa^ihlon.    I  had  a  master  with  me  for 
«  T..  ,  ,j      ,    .   ..^  hours,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 

  M.  Paul  Hervieu  s  "Flirt"  Is  thought fcy  'ble  to  make  verv  nice  shoes"    And  In 

1  one  afternoon  In  a  seat  not  far  '"vers  of  analysis  to  be  a  pleasant  novel,  the  same  month  Lady  Sarah  Spencer 
George    Honey    of    "Our    Boys"  J'>'ow  comes  M.  Victor  du  Bled,  whose  nrote  to  her  brother-  "I  am  todav  in  a 
The  play  was   "Little  Em'ly."  di-ssertation  on  "L«  Flirt "  graces  a  Paris  Btata  of  great  vanity     I  have  to  mv- 


llshman  '."  Speflking  of  this.  Mr.  Barn.1 
bee's  volume  of  remlnl.scences  contains 
the  story  about  Charles  R.  Adams  .sink- 
ing for  the  first  time  In  Covent  Garden- 
He  was  unused  to  the  house,  and  tho 
gods  could  not  hear  him-  In  the  midst 
of  the  performance  a  shrill-voiced  youth 
screamed  to  a  chum,  seated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  horseshoe:  "HI!  Chlmmie. 
Is  It  the  gintlemun  singin'  or  is  It  the 
gas?"    •    •  • 

I  remember  being  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum 
Ifrom 
fame 

With  Mary  Cary  as  the  heroine.  Honey 
wa»  much  disturbed  because  he  failed 
to  hear  a  word  of  the  lines  spoken  by 
on«  of  the  male  performers,  and  was 
irestless  as  a  child  under  the  Infliction. 
Macready  tells  of  an  actor  who  pla.ved 
'Alexander  the  Great,  a  remarkable  ef- 
fect being  caused  by  the  contrast  be 
tween  the  actor's  inaudible  tones 
his  resounding  action.  His  voice  could 
not  be  heard  over  the  orchestra,  while 
his  action,  a  repeated  clapping  together 
of  the  hands,  echoed  through  tlie  house. 
The  curtain  finally  fell  amid  roars  of 
laughter.-  Brlgnoli  used  to  afford  us  a 
good  deal  of  amu.sement.  He  was  so 
much  of  a  "stick"  on  the  stage  that  he 
creaked  when  he  walked;  but  he  .sang, 
so  the  ladies  said,  "like  an  angel." 

In  her  interesting  artjlcle  in  "The 
Stage  Wisdom  of  Josejfh  Jefferson," 
Mary  Shaw  says  that  he  pointed  out  to 
her  the  following  axiom:  "You  know." 
he  said  to  her,  "that  the  actor  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  substance  of  all  the 
speeches  that  are  going  to  be  made  in 
.mswer  to  the  speeches  In  tho  play.  He 
Ticonsclously  hurries  because  his  mind, 
i  'lowing  these  answers,  works  quickly, 
i  iie    audience    does    not  know 


now  Is  said  to  give  a  forei(.'n  and  Im-  compels  the  ijrlvers  to  sue  her  for" their 

pressive  accent  to  "rar"?     Kar-rar-rar  fares, 

boom  de  ay!    Of  course  one  has  a  right  The  hobby  of  certain  swell  women  In 

ThJ'.wT"" ""f                  """^  P'^'^'            "'."'^  --""'aWe  one  They 

Thackeray  s    reply    to    Mr.    Angua    B.  make  shoes.    The  D.iilv  Chronicle  savs 

Reach,  who  did  not  wish  his  nama  to  be  that  this  is  a  inversion  to  b  tVh^^ 

rhymed  with  peach,  is  familiar.  «o  Is  th.  piania  of  over  a  century  ago  Mrs 

old  district  school  story  of  Mr.  Ha-zard.  Charles  Calvert  wrote  "7hTdiary  on 

There  are  Fergusons,  genteel  persons,  -  '  ----  —  -  -  ^  °" 
who  put  the  accent  on  the  "u." 


i>„  J.    J      o,       .  great  vanity.    I  have  to  my 

He  divider  flirtation  into  f«ir  eternal  glory  be  it  spoken  made  a  pair 
Grade  No.  1:  An  attention  with-  3f  shoes.    There  Is  for  you'    So  if  nil 

out  Intention.    The  woman  enjovs  talK-   _  ■>  "  ■  ir  an 

ing  with  a  man.    She  says  to  herself: 

the  ' 
ammers. 
divide  our 


stations  of  that  city  signal  to  cab  driver, 
taxi  driver  or  guard  the  generosity  or 
stinginess  of  a  passenger  whose  luggage 
has  been  handled.  The  code  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Two  fingers  up   2d. 

Three  fingers  up   3d. 

Four  fingers  up   4d. 

Little  finger  only  '....  6d, 

Thumb  <mly   -  •  Is- 

Closed  fists  (one  above  the  other)  2s. 
Our  informant  added:    "Only  foolisl- 
Americans  give  two  shillings." 
.  CASTLE    SQUARE    THEATRE— "A 
temperance  Town,"  a  comedy  In  four 
nets  and  six  scenes  by  Charles  H.  Hoyt. 

f/auncelot  Jones  William  P.  Corleion 

5t.  Julien  Jones  Douald  Meek 

\neelan<i  Pray  Frederic  Ornioaile 

'Gentleman"  Jack  Worth  Carney  CUrlstie 

Sev.  Earnest  Hardman  George  Erust 

fquire  Belcher  .-..Alfred  Lunt 

fudge  Graham  Doe  Al.  Koherts 

t'red  Oalih>ir*t  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

sr.  Caldwell  Sawyer  Cecil  Leurand 

0Dole  Joe  Vlall  J.  Monte  Crane 

n'illiam  Putnam  Albert  Ber^' 

(iherlff  Carl  N'lspel 

R'lll  Peake  Robert  Capron 

Ruth  Miss  Doris  Olsscn 

Uoicana  Miss  Florence  Kiiirley 

.Mary  Jane  Jones  Miss  Mabel  Colcord 

Patience  Hardman  Miss  Augusta  Gill 

Arabella  Doe  Miss  Anne  Faystone 

,  Mr.  Hoyt's  comedy  Is  a  plea  for  wider 
sympathies.  It  sets  a  group  of  well- 
meaning  "reformers"  against  a  group 
of  men  whose  weakness  Is  drink,  and  lii 
the  end  proves  that  these  conventional 
people  who  attenipt  to  reform  the  drunk- 
■ards  are  perhaps  the  more  in  error. 
The  Reverent  Earnest  Hardman  is  one 
fit  the  lenders  In  the  reform  movement; 
yet.  when  his  daughter  ventures  a  meek 
little  plea  for  the  saloon  keeper,  she  is 
lordered  from  his  home.  The  town  drunk- 
jOrd,  however,  offers  her  tlie  shelter 
■of  his  house. 

I  "A  Temperance  Town"  is  conventional. 
All  the  characters,  save  two  or  three. 

!are  highly  exaggerated,  and  even  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  hardly  less 
so.  The  talk,  too — especially  the  minis- 
ter's—is often  unnatural,  and  the  play 
contains  much  that  is  beside  the  point- 
much  that  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
plot. 

The  company  as  a  whole  dVeracts  the 
play.  Miss  Olsson,  Mr.  Carleton,  Mist 
Shirley  and  Mr.  Christie  are  effective. 

DIGBY  BELL  SEEN 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Comic  Opera  Star  Heads  Un- 
usually  Good    Bill  at 
Vaudeville  House. 


review, 
grades 

pther^trades  fall  I  shall  certalnry  estab-^ 

The    most    discriminating    lover  of 
vaudeville  came  Into  his  own  at  B.  F. 
—  -■■  --^  ^.^.....E,  ..iti.i.ci  ium  1  aivino  mir   'Keith's  last  evening.    The  bill  is  not 
l7 a^ with  I^ml" fell" def-el'  ""f"'-  ^^^"'^  '''"'^  """'^'^  shoemaking,  i  I  Only  one  of  the  best  of  the  season,  but 

Z'^LV:-^^^^^^^  now  the  staple  trade  of  th1;j   U  ,s  one  that  sets  a  lively  pace.  Vaude- 

Misfits. 

Although  we  did  not  attend  the  In 
dignation  meeting  held  in  East  Dedhan 
.street,  We  do  not  like  to  think  of  a  banc 
of  gl'psles  living  in  tenements,  theit 
or  in  Harrison  avenue.  Not  long  ag( 
Mr.  Filson  Young  going  into  a  gypsy's 
van  on  an  English  heath  was  disturbed 
because  he  found  therem  plush  chairs, 
conveniences  of  a  modern  date  and 
hideoiisly  colored  pictures,  among  them 
one  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  gypsy  is 
having  too  fine  a  fellow  to  be  cramped  and 
confined    in    a    flat.     "Life    is  sweet. 


leer ! 

I  .shall  visit  her  often — and  who  know; 
what  may  happen."  Grade  No-  3  :  \n 
attention  with  definite  intention-  Thers 
has  been  a  declaration  of  passionate 
friendship,  but  the  woman  pretends  nt  t 
to  understand-  Grade  No-  4  :  The  In- 
tense stage,  where  conversation  and  let- 
ler.s  are  not  sufficient. 

M.  du  Bled  l.s  apparently  unacquainted 
with  flirtation  lozenges — lozenges  with 
mottoes  ranging  from  a  coy  confession 
to  a  wild  dec'.arallon.  They  were  passed 
to  the  adored  one  in  the  village  schooj- 
They  were  warm  and  sticky 
been  carried  In  a  pocket. 


speeches  in  advance,  as  the  actor  does. 

and  it  takes  an  appreciable  timp  how- 
lever  short,  for  them  to  hear  and  com- 
!prchend.  The  actor  must  wait  for  the 
[time  that  the  audience  takes  to  digest 

tlie   speech."     This   Is  a   great  truth. 

Miss  Shaw 


M.  Maurice  Donnay  defined  flirtation  brother.  There's  day  and  night,  brother, 
a.=  a  fencing  lesson  with  the  buttons  on,  both  sweet  thinijs;  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
laken  by  women  in  rehearsal  for  serious  i^"'!  sweet  tilings;  there's  likewise  a  wind 
duels.     But  what  Frenchman  described  on   the   heath."     No;    let   the  gypsies, 
these  the  female  flirt  e>s  "a  flower  from  which  ^whether  they  come  from  Brazil  or  Hun- 


e\ ery  passer-by  plucks  a  petal, 
ini-  the  husband  or  the  lover 
liare  stem"? 


leaving  Sary,  camp  out  on  the  Common  and 
only  a  jgivp  color  to  the  drab  landscape.  Jt 
■onM  be  a  grand  sight  to  see  any  can- 
didate for  office  crossing  the  palm  of 
ena  Lozo  Offie,  the  queen  of  this  band, 
Mr.  H.  V.  Charles,  a  master   it  the  p''.any  Uisula,  and  thus  gaining  certain 


The  Collecting  Boy. 


vo^i'.»  f"""'^*"" more,    (^ny  of  I,ondon  school  for  40  years,  told  {nformation  concerning  his  fortune  at    an  ovation.' 


ville  in  its  essential  sense— variety— Is 
furnished-,  for  splendid  farce,  legitimate 
character  work,  bcwilderinx  dancing,  a 
I  dash  of  engrossing  mimicry,  pleasing 
musical  numbers,  a  choice  bit  of  the 
grotesque,  a  puzzling  mechanical  mar- 
vel and  an  unusual  acrobatic  act 
brought  out  unmistakable  approval 
from  a  big  audience. 

Digby  Bell  appeared  In  a  lively  farc( 
from  the  pen  of  George  V.  Hobart,  en 
titled  "It  Happened  in  Topeka."  Mr 
Bell  was  given  a  splendid  opportunltj 
as  "Doc"  Brewster,  and  made  a  mrtsi 
plausible  and  magnetic  salesman.  1< 
was  the  easy  mannered  and  natura 
comedian  of  days  gone  by  in  oomi. 
opera.  He  was  assisted  ably  by  Mlgnoi 
Lewis,  Elizabeth  Dunn,  Eugene  Red 
ding  and  Frank  L.  Jones. 

Owen  McGiveney  gave  a  quick  cliangi 
act  that  embodied  the  characters  o) 
Monks,  Fa  gin,  Bfll  Sykes,  the  Arttu 
Dodger  anJ  Nancy.  It  was  called  "Bil 
Sykes."  Mr.  McGiveney's  versatUit.' 
iwas  quickly  apparent.    He  was  glvei 


•  nuich  of  the  vagueness  regarding  the 


a  reporter  of  the  Mall  that  the  school-  ^'^^  Polls. 


wer,e.  and  the  change  Is  duo  to  th»  In- 
fluence of  newspapers.  He  gave  out  as 
a  subject  for  an  essay/  "Is  the  World 
Better  Today  Than  It  Ured  to  Be?" 
One  boy,   15  years  old,   began:     "Th«  | 


Ues  the  time  for  answering  by  his 
n  apprehension,  without  waiting  for 
audience    to    grasp  the  thought." 
hough  Jefferson's  philosophy  of  act- 
was  opposed  to  what  is  ordinarily 
l.^d  the  realistic  school— the  stage  to 
1    being    a    convention— Miss  Shaw 
:e8  that  he  was  the  most  natural 
..r  she  ever  knew.    "He  was  so  abso- 
ly  master  of  every  detail  of  action, 
put  It   forth   with  such  exqumlte 
..  and  precision  that  the  effect  upon 
actors   was   almost   the   same  as 
■  1  the  audience." 

(•■iiinot  give  the  psychological  rea- 


An  Amateur  Yachtsman. 

Sliverton  was  a  prominent  flgure  last 
season  at  a  yacht  dub  on  the  North 
Bhore.  He  had  no  boat  of  any  kind, 
but  his  costume  from  cap  to  shoes  was 

Hp 


Volant,  assisted  by  Evelyn  Gilbert 
presented  the  mechanical  novelty,  "Th. 
iF^iylng  Piano."  A  piano  In  midair  1 
played,  with  the  engaging  Miss  Gllber 
standing  on  top  singing,,  while  thi 
piano  twirls  about  In  midair  at  > 
dizzy  pace. 

Lew  Brice  and  Lillian  Gonne  wen 
seen  In  an  act  of  mimicrj'  and  dancing 
Mr.  Brice's  Imltiation  of  Bert  William: 
was  a  splendid  effort. 

Smith,  Cook  and  Marie  Brandon  In- 
cluded in  their  act  a  choice  bit  of  the 


world  today  is  fiiU  of  rare  and  refresh-'*'  '"''eProachable.   Ha  seldom  went  sailing 
Ing  fruit,  as  described  In  a  book  which  l,"'       ornamented  the  piazza,  was  for- 
was  produced  fo.-  fourponce  and  sold  for  "•''^^^'e  In  the  dining  room, -drank  deep, 
ninepencc."     Nor  are   the   boys   mora  ^"^  ^"  appreciative  listener,  Now 

priggish  than  in  former  years.     i'her^"^''^''*°"    wi-ltes    for    newspapefs  and 

Mr.  Charles  made  this  astonishing  'i* 'Bizines.  He  is  also  at  work  on  a  grotesque,  with  some  splendid  dancing 
si  itement:  "Roys  are  more  Manly  ;''i""iimental  "History  of  stwerage  by  all  three.  Miss  Brandon's  toe  danc- 
ultlir.ut  being  less  boyish.  Stamp  col- '^^''""Bl'out  the  Ages."  Why  Hid  he  Ing  was  gracefully  executed  and  both 
1.  f  linns  are  rare  now."  Is  a  boy  a  n|jLi'><''"nt  this  club?  Probably  he/  would  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cook  were  funny  in 
i    .  luso  he  collects  postage  staim^^B  ■' '         Bret  Harte's  reason  fo/ spend-   ftn  unusual  way. 

  pli.ymate  In  a  deal^fl^^B         much   time   at   the  Royal/Thames       Tom   E.   Kyle  and   Irene  H.  Guriiey 

Likewise  pish!     -V^^^^^B  ^  Club:     "I  never  use  q^^tib  until      jvp  a  breezy  sketch  entitled  "A 


i 


■,  the  Ben-eua  wer© 
.ii-t  that  h»d  a  surr 
Williams  anil  Segal 
tsslon  In  their  danclns 


hM,  oompiirt  Is; 
.11-        ■  ■  '  T  '  ■  '  I '  :»  uulta  i  i'i  u 
i  !Iy  pt  th«  sotif; 

Ui«  Mar    or   the  m 

H.  bin   11   111    nlU  tako  the  secoiiU 
!>  of  tlio  Ainerli-nn  version.  vU: 
lien  war  ■wln;;ed  Ita  wide  doaolatlon 


1   im  •  t-i»lon  In  their  aancms   i'  .   ......vv.  .vo  >ir 

u.,?i  i>are  brothers  gave  a  line  acrobatlo    AnU  throatened  the  land  to  deform 
imd  l>are  prow<ri»  s  evident  referenoa  la  made  to  the 

■  ' t  war.  and  It  must  have  been  wrlt- 

.     V  .(VJU^  V     ^  *A  I    7  ton  at  Irnst  a  decade  later. 

^9  C\  O*^^      ^  ^^j'  Your   l  orrespondent    liifora    that  the 

few  «bnonn»l  eii-fi'-   Rrltlah  have  no  national  sonpc.  Henry 
,  .reweJ        W*'  superlv*   Carey  170  years  ago  wrote  '•God  Save 
^  ii»T»  m>^no\     H  !■*  ,i„  King.'"  and  It  was  sung  In  I,ondon 
and  has  been  sungr  and  played  at  every 
roronatlon.  concert,  dramatic  perform- 
M  ii  '  '  <  ~ '      "hce,  Sunday  sijhool  plcnlo  and  public 

r*T«Ti-nc»  whii-tx  'V<*''f,J'^2i  dinner  ever  since.    Ninety  years  later 
rot  infrequently  manirestoa  ^^^^^       ^^^^  ^^^^^  reached 

out  by  way  of  Germany,  took  the  mel- 
ody, fltte^i  words  to  It  and  titled  It 
"Araerlc.a,"  oauslnic  endless  confusion. 

  -  ...       ,  There  arc  two  things  which  I  hold 

i;.  s.  "  asks  if  '  rouRe  i-  noi  every  nation  has  n  solo  right  to:  a  na- 
-  for  red.    The  answer  is  ji^^l  nag  and  a  national  anthem. 

The  heraldic  terni  ['J  jAMBS  LEE. 

which  Is  abbrevlated^and  wrii-(    ^^^^    ^^^^    \f,\.\.f,T,    oontalnlny  atata- 


u-  pictorial  section  of  the  New  VoiK  „s '',„eannig  "on  Tue«d<i5  ,  tbo  'f^^^  i-j^l^ 
 ^   ^--.d   la.t  Sunday  a   carved  of 

r..pv«.ontation  of  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Oram  of  th«  ^xPr^  ,.^^,^^^^y^.-  but  no  comma, 
amons     the     ligurcs     portraying     tl>.>         "  ".September,"  for  a  comma 

Bclen.-cB,  !U-ts  uud  "ologies  on  a  build-  ^'J, ..^p„,ember"  would  make  the  con- 
Int:  of  wliich  hu  Is  the  architect.     \\  c  ,„V  look  as  though  "next"  was 

were  also  informed  that  Mr.  Cram  is  the  f"',,V.j  to  modify  "Tuesday"  ("Tues- 
only  niod.-rn  man  thus  presented  on  the 
building  to  the  public  gaao.  The  archi-  «a>  nex 
tect  here  followed  the  example  of  old, 
and  some  more  modern,  painters  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  Introduce  themselves  and 
friends   in   groups  on   the  canva.s.  It 


Rouge  In  Heraldry 

<s  the  World  Wags :  .,  .       .  .v,„ 

•L  E.  S."  asks  If  "rouge"  Is  not  the 


GIUSEPPE  VEEDI. 

„     Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born  in  a.  little  I 

mattered  not"  whether  the  men  were  suv-  ^,^,3^-^  hundred  years  ago  to  lay. 
posed  to  be  at  the  marria.s'fi  at  Cana,  at  humblo  innkieper,  hei 

a  woodland  festival,  or  at  a  pompous  The  son  ol  a  ^^1 
ceremony  In  ancient  Rome.  Sometime.^  knew  poverty  for  ^any  j  e  , 
a  malicious  architect  would  see  to  t,  ^.jghg^  to  study  n»usic  at  the  M.Ian, 
that  some  rival,  or  an  enemy,  ecclcslasti- 1    ^^g^^^^^^j.y_  the  learned  pro- 

cal  or  worldly,  --.^t' a  fuss%herwasi  ^^^lared  that  he  had  no  talent 
as  a  gargoyle.    AVhat  a  tuss   ,  ^  ,.,„.thv.    When  he  died. 


and  was  not  worthy.  When  he  died., 
m  his  eighty-eighth  year,   he  was, 


when  the  initials  of  architec  s  v^erc  dls 

covered  on  the  Boston  Public  t.ibrar>  .  ^  ^  _  , 

On  tbo  Cape  th.rc  is  an             '^^f^™-  adtnowledgeJ  throughout  the  world, 

mason,  a  true  artist,  who  puts  his  initials  .     .  ,,.,.i„ 


mason,  a  true  artist,  who  puts  his  initials  master  of  the  Italian  lyric 

„.i..    V...O    .^....o..  „,.„i„-         ,,,rrv  chimnev,  stone  wail  post,  and  as  the  master  01  ^"'= 

ments  that  might  well  be  disputed,  cor-    °" ,  ...siblo  on  tlio  hearth  of  the  livins  gtage  and  the  rival  of  Wagner  ini 

„„  ....   !  has  a  just  pnde  in  his  hancU-  .„ 


■1,  Oct.  8  ^  ^  i    Tr«»  respondenoe  on  this  subject  now  ceases, 

ave  already  "^^^  'I^r^"':-''-''  thov  w^ro  fr^-.  '-.vea 


.-rnlx  '  Tnd  '  Rouge  r>ragon."  two  pupj 
suTvants    o,    the    English  College 

Arms.— (Ed.  

Positively  the  Last 

AS  the  World  Wags:  j 

In  and  around  Conway.  N  ""..„ 
wonJ  "orts"  is  In  common  use__asmean-l 


"v'itr  sTwii^>».«,|ggt^  mrbU.  ^^  ^^ 


\  w.ml.! 

In  with  1™1  locksniitUj 

Improving  the  Occasion 


hlin  that  ec.m(»         -  . 

,r  till'  mnster  than  of  tli 

111'.' 

ora  paluter.   


work.  And  so.  it  seems,  has  Mr.  Cram 
thouKh  his  effigy  can  hardly  be  called 
imposing.  AS  pictured  in  the  Times  it 
does  not  do  him  Justice 

Mr.   Co — han. 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

May  I  say.  ap.opos  the  pronunciation 
ot  George  Cohan's  name  (this  is  no  press 


all  opera  houses. 

In  his  early  operas.  "Nabuco."  I, 
Lombard!."  "Ernanl,"  his  music  was 
distinguished  by  a  wealth  of  franic, 
direct  melody,  irresistible  rhythm,  a 
peculiar  intensity  of  expression  that 
was  almost  brutal,  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion ot  dramatic  effect.-?.    He  was  rc- 


•  I"  and  around  Conwuy    ^.  »^  -q  ,„,provlng  the  Occasion.  „t"^7orWcoVa^^^  tion  ot  dramatic  effect.,.    He  was  re- 

"•"^'^  :°^Crs'e  "  anT  mTre  unplutable     ^  clergyman  In  New  York  last  Sun-  4,.,,.  by  thp  way)  that  the  pro-    ^^^^^^^^        crudeness  m  orchestra- 

^.y^rj^.^  -ew'moral  lessons  from  the  deedsj  ^unciation  ^Co^han  -cen^:n.er  t'ha,:    ^^^^^^^^^  ::::^jt. 


wien"  f^"  upon  hay.  B^n.w,^  cor 
etc. 


PEQTJAWKBT. 


Boston  Corbett. 


of  the  Giants.  Some  ot  the  heroes  sat 
m  pews  and  thought  of  the  days  thi. 
week  that  would  enrich  them  in  mone> 
Tnd  kudos.    Letters  from  emment  _au 


AS  the  world  Wags.  „naertarfei  ?Sorlties.°%vho-  countenanced   the  pr" 

An   "Inconstant  gent  ^  ^'^^aing^  incidentally  eulogized  the| 

ruT  B^ston^Co^  gr.ne"'we;e  read  g|j.n_the^pulp.t.  ^  D^. 


lonurroi^Elnfofmation  about  Boston  Cor^  1^?=^^^  the'^^clei-lPtnan,   showea  cuu.-|   -  not  like  to  nave  uieu  i.>....- 

lett  Who  shot  John  ^Ukes  Booth  He  ^^'^^'^^'^/'^^p^^Vt"  and  referred  irt  ^^Vounded  with  Cohan,  or  Co-han  In 
-■■-^>'"/7°.-J:L\rvr.^"l^t'^e°yom  Set  ''Ja'^k"  Coombs  and  ••Matty  manner  ,thei.  are  Smythes  who  d 


'hiinciation  Co-han  (accent  on  the 
svllablet  is  more  nearly  correct  than 
anv  other,  inasmuch  as  Cohan  is  an 
msU  name,  a  form  o£  the  olI^^Keo- 
hane.  George  Cohan's  name  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Jewish  name  Colien  with 
which  it  is  so  often  confounded. 
Boston  DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY. 

The  Cohens,  an  old  and  honora-olo 
family,  do  not  like  to  l^^ve  their  name 


,es  from  his  poor  memory  o.        menuau.^  "jTck--' Coombs  and  ••Matty"  rvTl^ma^n'or  there  are  Smythes  who  do 

rs  of  "some  book."   Let  me  from  praise  to    J^^^  the  voung.    We  are  ^lot,  jV^t  "o  be  called  Smith,  and  there 

".contact  with  corbett  gve»om..  as                                            Bible  the,  "Ot  ^^^^^^          ^^^^  ,t  the  mouth  if 

ibout  this  historic  character           told  «7'".  '^"^^^mon  was  taken,  but  it  j       gj,e<i  .„,ith  two  I's.    \\  e 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination  ol  text  °f  the  serm                ^^^^  their  nam       ^              ^.tj^ens  by  the 

Lincoln  I  was  In  charge  °*        'I^e" in  th^^             in  those  days"   (Genes  s  ha  «                                     ^^^^  threw 

with  150  clerks,  in  the                             v      4).     A  photograph   of   the   Giants  nam^^o  ^^^^^^ 

Corbett  was  sergeant        '^"'^J'ti'iir  at  was  given  to  everyone  in  the  co>ig.  e-  aed  and  convivial  moment.— Ed. 

IGth  New  York  cavalry,  and  a  ^jsuor  at  ^ive  ^all  cartoon   drawn  =   


he  drew  his  revolver  ""-^-  -1  nreached  a  'sermon  "in  which  "Smoky 

without  orders  to  Are,  shot  Booth.   Cor    Prefche'l  ^  „odel  for  ingen. 

bett  was  put  under  "/"^..^^  ^^^^'l  ^ous  youth,  but  that  was  comparatively 
Donnahce  for  breach  ^^^^^ » ^^"J^  early  in  the  season,  when  the  supporter^ 
:r""^?sf  '";°?nUrc:de''d'^for°'^?s"  dis-  of  the  Red  SocksJad_opes.  1 
char^  with  Secretary  Stanton.  He 
.cfed  promptly  and  had  Corbett  pro- 
duced before  him.   There  were  present. 


Civic  Pride  and  'Duty. 

heforrhlm""  There  were  present.      And  well  may  the  people  of  PWladel- |    yin^yard  Haven. 
!^flu!on    As^stant  Secretary  Dana,  g^^H  m  the  prowess  of  their  fel-    we  think  that  these  words  may  St. 

'.V.-^ll'^^^^.^enf.^    corbett  and         ^^^^..ZTsm.S..   Let  us  see.   Mr.  Bendcrlbe  found  in  EngUsh_djalect_and  we^sh^^^^^ 


^.Tl.  the  Kansas  S^^^ ^^4^^^^^^ 

a^\^'drk^pr^(5'n  ^'Tz^. 

thit  h°e  warbeing  discriminated  against  bled  from  a".,P-^\^,f  f^^^^^'' chronicle 

by  other  officers,  he  drew  a  revolver  Not    ong  ago                 °"  ^^"ssional 

and  drove  them  from  the  building,  cro-  .ompla.ned  .^^^^^^^if^'^^'^^^^Tnl  their 

•.ating  such  coramoUon  that  the  I^g.s-  ■•"^Ijeters    boxeis,   ^^^'f  ^^^^^^^^  well 

Uture  adjourned..  He  was  seized   by  >re  br«n  _in  othe    spo  s 


omcere."Takerbe7o7e  Se'Tudge:  Veatef  "You  krown  the^r^  the^' experience'  of  their  fathers; 
of  Probate  adjudged  Insane  and  com-,  ihe  splendid  boxer  and  sculier.  He  g  v  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  to 
mltt^  to  the  Topeka  asylum.    He  es-;  iway  and  gets  a  small  public  house.  1^  ana  .  _   ^^^^  ^^^^^      ^.^^  because 


tion.  boisterous  bursts,  a  certain  vul- 
garity: he  was  never  accused  of  in- 
sincerity. His  style  became  more  re- 
nneJ.  and  his  melodic  vein  was  richer 
when  in  the  fifties  his  "Rigoletto." 
"Trovatore,"  "La  Traviata"  ma.^e 
their  triumphant  way,  operas  that 
are  still  In  every  repertoire  and  still 
please  thousands. 

Sure  of  fame  and  fortune,  idolized 
by  his  countrymen,  who  found  in  hia 
defiant  melodies    the    voice    of  the 
people  demanding  liberty  and  unity— | 
his  very  name.  V.E.R.D.I.:  was  in  the 
mouths  of  all  as  standing  for  Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy— he  was  not 
content,  he  meditated  his  art.  His 
growth  was  shown  in  "Don  Carlos. ' 
In  "Aida"   (1871)   there  was  a  still 
more  marked  development,  and  Verdi 
was  foolishly  accussed  of  "Wagner- 
ism."     When  he   was  seventy-four 
years  old   he   astonished  the   worl.l , 
with  his  "Othello,";   when  he  was 
eighty   his    "Falstaff"    appeared,  aj 
work     conspicuous     for     freshne--s,  I 
epontaneity,  vivacity,  and  of  a  work-  : 
manship  that  compelled  the  admira- 
tion of  the  most  fastidious.    And  mi, 
'    ••FaHtafC."    as    in    "Nabiico,"    ther*^  ; 
was  the  unmi.stakable  voice  of  Verdi. 
His  individuality  was    always  pro- 
nounced.   His  development  was  con- 
stant,     self-respacting,  inevitabie. 
never  Imitative,  never  anxious.  Uti- 
like   Meyerbeer.   Ambrolse  Thomas, 
lar  keenness  of  judgment,  unas^^isieu        Massenet,  he  did  not  trim  his  sail3 
any  academical  light;  they  all  possess  a    to  catch  the  popular  breeze  of  tlvi 
large   share   of   good   ''.e"?^'.  '"APJ,"!^  1  tnoment. 

This  development  with  the  amaz 


As  the  World  Wags:  . 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  following 
words  which  were  in  common  use  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  two  generations  ago: 
"Faculized"  and  "unfaculized,"  meaning 
that  a  person  was  ■capable  or  mcapable. 
There  was  also  the  word  "current,  as 
applied  to  mental  weakness.  Such  a 
person  "never  was  quite  'current'." 
1  WILLIAM  A.  ROBINSON. 

Vineyard  Haven. 


the 

whole  island?  As  for  the  manner  of 
speaking  English  there  generations  a„o 
let  us  consult  Crevecoeur's  ' 'Letters  ot: 
an  American  Karmer."  published  in  I18-. 
He  says  ot  the  whaling  people  with, 
whom  he  sojourned:  "Tney  have  all. 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a  singu- 
lar keenness  of  judgment,  unassisted  by 


-.bate    adjudged  Insane  and  com-   me  spienum  ui.^=.       ,, ""hiip  house   in  and  this  is  the  surest  and  oesi  guiu«  lu       ij.io  ^v-.^w^  

to  the  Topeka  asylum.   He  es-;  xway  and  gets  a  small  pubUc  bouse  n^  fe"  a  us  through  the  path  of        l^ecatjse  result  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 

eaped  May  26.  188*.  .by  breaJdne  fr^nvi  which  he  sits           talks   o           1            approaches  nearest  to  the  infallibility  composers  is  ordmarily 

t^e^'fSn^l'and  mounting  on  a  horse  of    g!orles.''^__And  J  kew  se    d.  mK  ^   ,„an  ot  instinct.    Shining  talents  and  un.yer-  ''  O              ,„,,inatio.i  flags  or  has 


visitor  at  the  asylum  (much  like 
Thaw,.  About  a  week  later  he  ap- 
peared at  Neodesha.  a  town  n  south- 
eastern Kansas,  riding  the  stolen  hor^e 
There  a  fellow  Andersonvllle  prisoner 
met  him.  Corbett  told  this  old  com- 
rade that  he  had  been  treated  shame- 
tully  and  was  going  to  Mexico. 

In  Washington  by  the  Christian  com- 
mission and  by  his  captata  Corbett  was 
regarded  as  a  genuine  Christian,  but 
Tf  Tnlense  emotionalism.  Your  corre- 
spondent caught  on  tt^e^rons^^b- 
ject.  BYRON  B.  JOHNSON.  | 

Waltham.   „ 

Mr.  Johnson  probably  knows  that  Mr. 
David  Miller  De  Witt,  a  scholarly  histo- 
rian, maintains  that  Boston  Corbett  did   

rere'd'^^rsrand"ihrBToirk?;"d  cal  Review  of  Reviews,  -'having  ex 
himself.— Ed 


sJorles."     AnQ_    i.Kew.»«,    --—^  <       j^^tinot.    Shining  talents  and  uniyer- 

writer  7«^"'^'"^3f,'^L '^p'''  ames  he  was!  sity  knowledge  would  be  entirel.v  useless 
won   at   the    (Olympic   S^me^  .     J  .     dangerous;  it  would 


r.^'^to'ir^^isi  wZ!  CUV.  ^ndi  be?e:n;;;;would^  dangerous;  it  wotild 
placed  °"t''^,,^^^^;;ftrumpet  his  glory.  I  pervert  their  plain  Judgment,  ft  would 
there  ^        not  PhUadelphia  and  Newi  lead  them  out  of  that  useful  path  which 
f°nr  their  heroes  by  maintaining;      so  well  adapted  to  their  situation;  U 
lork  honor   lieir  hero^^^^^^  make  them   more  adventurous. 

them  ;'^"^''"';*^°^„t.^ve  are  a  littlie  shy  ,n,ore  prcsumptous,  jnuch  less  cautious 
nn  noets  and  wl  do  not  know  of  any,  therefore  less  successful."  In  other 
nn    at  oresent  prepared  to  rep^  they    would    have    been  less 

one  at  present  prep  masazinel  ..f„n,,iizea."-rEd. 


dar  aUhough  somr  of  the  magazine 
v^  sifrers  mFght  be  put  in  training^  The 
heroes  should  at  least  escape  the  na 
tional  income  tax. 


"faculized."— (Ed. 

A  Bee  Story. 

There   have   been    several  good 


bee 


Mr.  Lee'a  Answer. 

As  the  World  Wags:  aik^,-* 
In  your  column  of  Oct.      Mr^  Albert 
'    lilan  enters  the  lists  In  defence  of, 
revlous  writer.  "Baize,"  relative  to 
r    origin    of    certain  international 
songs.      First     he    says     "The  Star 
Ipangled  Banner"  Is  an  old  French  air 
Samuel    Arnold,    an    Englishman  1, 
•dlted  with  being  the  author.   I  have 
copy  printed  In  New  York  with  his 
,.ame  at  the  head  lying  before  me  now- 
Next  we  will  consider  the  o"gin  of, 
"Britannia."    or    "Columbia,    the  Gem 
'  the  Ocean."    I  have  a  copy,  also 
-'.nted  in  New  York,  which  bears  at  lU 
.ad  as  its  author  Thomas  A.  Becket. 
here  is  one  word,  gem,  in  both  ver-! 
on*  of  the  song,  which  settles  con- 
<-lv  its  origin. 
1  is  an  island  much  smaller  than 
.•e  of  Colorado,  set  lj»-*he  midst, 
-  ocean.    The  United  States  is  »; 
nt  with  an  extensive  frontier.^ 
ira  ,!nt?   "f   the   word    "gem"  Is 
iio    Which  co  'T^ 
inking,  would  ' 


Stories  lately,  stories  worthy  ot  a  place 
The  WoriQ  on  the  animal  page  of  the  old  New  lorK 

•rh«  New  Yoittc  World  says  editorially  ,  gunday  Sun.  the  Sun  that  for  some 
J  he  .>ew  X    »v        _     ,  T'^'o'ii-  years  published  a  remarkable  column 

of  "Gastronomic  Notes."  Life  was  tneu 

cai   «.evic.v    worth  living  beneath  such  a  Sun.  Even 

hau«;ted  morbid  interest"  in  discussions^      .  d'Oeuvre"  written  by  the  late 

''^"^^^''...^oi^    flisease    in    "Dan-wigedl^c^^^"g^j^j^^^^^,,.  p^wished  in  tl>e 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  not  so  entertain- 
ing in  treatment  of  victuals  and  "drtik, 
in  descriptions  of  illustrious  gourmands, 
tosspots  and  maltworms.  incredible 
dishes,  stupifying  punches  and  rare  al- 
coholic Inventions.  Let  us  go  back  to 
bees,  for  they,  too.  sting. 

;We  have  just  mentioned  Crevecoeur  s 
"Letters."  Here  is  his  bee  story:  A 
kingbird  bent  on  killing  bees  was  put 
to  flight  by  a  bunch  ot  bees  as  big  as 
Crevecoeur's  fist,  but  the  phalanx  then 
disbanded  and  the  kingbird  returning 
snapped  as  many  as  he  wanted  I 
killed  him,  and  immediately  opened  h;s 


of  a  certain  disease  in  "Damaged 
Goods  "  will  produce  "a  dramatization 
of  a  French  novel.  'The  Guilty  Man.' 
:^i^h  argues  in  favor  of  f^?;-^^%^l^_ 
the  medica:!- -profession  the  "ght  to  pre- 
vent the  birth  ot  unwelcome  children. 

Softly,  brother.  The  dramatization  of 
the  novel  may  be  all  you  say  it  is.  the 
Abomination  of  desolation  an  uncov- 
..MHl  cesspool,  and  more  than  that,  but 
.l.ere  is  not  a  hint  at  any  such  argn- 
Pient  in  the  novel  itself.  "Le  Coupable 
:'.v  the  gentle  Francois  Coppee.  If  he 
were  living,  he  would  be  wounded  to 
the  quick  by  your  gross  blunder.  The 
romance  is  a  pathetic  argument  against 
the  abandonment  of  sweethearts  by  stu- 
dents and  '  " 


miiieuv   .   -     A  from  which  I  took  1<1  bees;  I 

others.   It  is  conspicuous  foil  p^Vl,,™  <,n  =„r, 
purity  of  tCght  and_treatment.^^Thjpa.d  t^^^^^^ 


  .  V  ,a,a  iiiciw        on  a  blanket  In  the  sun, 

bought  and  treatment.    TheJ,  laiu  i         ^^^^^  surprise  64  returned  to 

guilty  one  is  the  famous  public  prosed , ^^^^  themselves  clean,  and  joy-    was    iis=ur.=...  x..„   

cutor,  who  finds  in  the  trial  of  a  mur-j  "ij'.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  the  hive,  where  they,  rpiine,  the  protector  and  guardian, 
derer  that  the  ^^tched  lad  is  his  owi^^  ^  informed  their  companions  of , 


blood    of    composers     is    ordinarily  , 
thin,  and  imagination  flags  or  has 
passed  as  a  night  vision,  is  unique 
in  the  annals  of  music    Verdi  went  1 
his  own  way.    He    profited    by    the  | 
works   of   others,    by   their  success] 
and  failure;  he  recognized  that  art  I 
is  not  a  fixed  quantity;  that  it  is  the 
expression  of  successive  periods.  He 
steadily  grew  in  expressive  power, 
in  the    command    of    lesources,  in 
calm   as    in    stormy   authority.  He 
knew  the  literature  of  the  theatre 
from  Mozart  to  Wagner,  from  Gluck 
to  the  young  Puccini.    But  he  was 
Verdi  to  the  end. 

There  has  been  no  more  honorable 
life  as  composer  and  as  man.  Pas- 
sionate in  art,  yet  self-contained  even 
in  adversity,  dignified,  modest,  quick 
to  praise  another  but  silent  when 
others  wished  him  to  condemn,  in- 
different toward  criticism  ot  his  own 
work,  showered  with  honors  of  which 
he  was  not  covetous^  simple  In 
speech  and  behavior,  he  was  one  of 
the  great,  the  commanding  figures 
of  the  19th  centurj".  And  when  he 
died  his  one  thought  was  of  the  home 
for  destitute  musician.;,  which  he  had 
so  generously  endowed.  He  knew 
full  well  that  his  fame  as  a  compose'' 
was    assured.      His  confidence 


son  by  poor  Perrinette.  Standing  in  feai 
of  his  father  In  the  provinces,-  he  <Ik' 
not  dare  to  marry  her.  He  abandonc  . 
her  in  a  peculiarly  Shabby  manner.    f^Af " 

„^,j.-..    1.  ^    ./y.Tmi^w1c/1firps4    his    KUilt.    P^.^^^  . 


lUllV  w«"».  ./t*^.'    ~  . 

probably  informed  their  companions  of 
.such  an  adv  enture  and  escape  as  I  bp- 
Ueve  had  never  happened  before  to 
American  bees '." 


Needham  Town  Meeting, 


'-'tr-^antua's  cuior.-:  w  e.e 
♦    *    for   the   white  'dlri 
5    pleasure,   delight    ni  '. 
-;e  celestial  thinss 


and 


Color  Fancies. 
Yet  Herman  Melville  in  the  fantastical 
chapter,  "The  Whlleness  of  the  Whale," 
tne  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  that 
strange  romance.  "Moby  Dicli,"  after 
mentioning  the  sweet  and  honorable  ancT 
-ubllme  asso<;lations  associated-  with  the 
color  white,  conclucied:  "There  yet 
inrks  an  elusive  something  in  the  inncr- 
Liost  idea  of  this  hue  which  strilces 
more  of  panic  to  the  soul  than  that  red- 
i.ess  which  affrights  in  blood."  Xnd  ex- 
Klng  Manuel  Is  reported  as  plastering 
his  new  houte  with  pink,  and  he  can- 
not endure  the  color  blue.  A  writer  in 
the  Daily  Clironicle.  noting  Manuel's 
preference,  says  that  no  man  deliber- 
atfly  chooses  blue  for  the  note  of  liis 
living  room.  "Personally  my  colors  are 
-reen  and  yellow.  To  come  and  break- 
:ast  in  a  green  room  witli  yellow  flow- 
t  rs  gives  mc  the  delight  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  sunshine." 


Strange  Rooms. 

There  are  rooms  fronting  the  north, 
incanny,  sinister;  rooms  in  which  the 
li»eper  is  vagutly  con-^cious  of  .some- 
hing  moving  about  that  he  canrtbt  see. 
hough  he  turn  on  suddenly  an  electric 
ght;  or,  what  is  worse,  there's  some- 
'  liing  rigid,  immovable,  looking  at  hjm. 
here  are  unfortunate  persons  so  sen- 
tively  organized  that  they  cannot  be 
•ippy  it  the  wall  paper  is  garish  In 
olor  or  hideous  in  design.     Long  ago 
i  sickens  asked  George  Augustus  Sala  to 
rite  a  description  of  English  inns,  the 
i)Omlnatlon  of  ihe  cooking,  the  stufti- 
ess  of  the  turnltjre,  the  discomfort  of 
no  bed.s,  th-"  .^ipfihod  attendance,  the 
'It^i^-  'Sei-octions  sold  as  wine.  Long 
:fler  this,  when  certain  inns  of  London 
ad  been  "Amfricanizcd."  George  Glss- 
i  g  In  the  pel  son  of  Henry  Ryecroft 
omplained  of    linglish    Innp.    He  had' 
<rn  a  good  dial  of  them  In  many  parts 
•r  the  country,  and  was  astonished  to 
nd  how  oad  they  v.ere.    "Only  once  or 
wicewiave  I  chanced  upon  an  inn  Cor. 
r  you  like,  hotel)  where  I  enjoyed  any 
ort  of  comfort.    More  often  than  not, 
en  the  beds  art"  unsatisfactory— either 
rrtontlously    hugf;    and    choked  with 
'  y,  or  hard  and  thinly  accoutred, 
(ling  is   uniformly  hideous,  and 
Is  either  no  attempt  at  ornament 
lie  safest  thing)  or  a  vlllanous  taste 
M-usts  Itself  upon  one  at  every  turn, 
he  meals,  in  general,  are  coarse  and 
■lor  In  quality,  and  served  with  gross 
ovenliness.  "    Nor  was  Glssing  by  birth 
id  training  ,1  Sybarite.    He  had  knr  • 
heap  lodgings  and  the  fried  fish  shn; 


d  Cora 

■  -  I'J  Mr.  Willig,    me  miisij 

]  publisher,   who  later  allowed  Becket's 

Claim  for  authorship,  and  transferred  to 

him  tlie  copyright. 
•  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 

there  is  said  to  have  been  a  song  'Three 

Cheers  for  the  Red  and  the  Blue."  which 
'  commemorated  \  ictories  of  the  Red  and 
;  Blue  squadrons  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
,  Nelson's  victory  with  the  White  squad- 
■  ron  caused  the  third  color  to  be  added, 

and  the  verse  in  his  honor  appended. 
"I  am  unable  to  find  any  authority 

other  than  hearsay  and  tradition  foi 

the  closing  paragraph."  _ 

REHEARSAL 
BYSYMPHONY 

First  Public  Performance  of 
33d  Season  Conducted  by 
Dr.  Muck. 


!  abit,  and  more  often  than  not  de- 
clined to  take  any  notice  of  such  in- 
vitations, though  in  his  case,  of  course,  i 
they  were  a  good  deal  more  spontane- 1 
ov.s  than  is  altogether  the  rule  now." 


Dario 
Nicco- 
demi 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  first  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  (33d  season). 
Dr.  Muck,  conductor,  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Si  V  BeethoTpn 

n  -  p   Bralinn 

<  •  Lls»t 

tn.  r.  a  The  Flying  Dutchman"... Wagner 

Dr.  Muck  was  welcomed  most  heartily 
bv  a  brilliant  audience  that  completely 
filled  the  hall. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  reviewers 
to  make  apologies  for  the  first  concert 
of  a  season.  "The  members  of  the  or- 
chestra have  been  dispersed  .since 
FPring:  there  have  been  few  rehearsals; 
tliere'are  new  members" — and  this  was 
the  case  yesterday;  "it  is  not  fair,  there- 
fore, to  speak  of  the  concert  In  detail; 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  while  the  per- 
formance was  excellent  in  many  re- 
Bperts,  there  was  not  that  perfection 
which  will  be  shown  in  a  month  or 
two." 

Yesterday  there  was  no  need  of  any 
apology,  and  the  old  an  approved  intro- 
ductory formula  must  be  discarded.  The 
concert  was  one  of  unusual  Interest, 
although  the  Belections  were  familiar, 
and    rn!  their    Inherent  value 

tlii^re  I  '>  tie  said  that  Is  new. 

ii:ilrs.--  ■  ]     in  r \t r:i\\Tga nrn  and 


A  Poetic  Deadhead. 

Here  is  a  queer  story  about  a  hotel 
and  a  celebrated  diamatlst.  .-X.  French- 
man tells  the  story.  It  seorrui  that  Just 
before  the  flr.st  nlclit  of  "Chantecler  " 
the  Paris  (  ■  ■  nt  of  La  Glornale 

fl'  Italia  c  cbtain  a  position 

as  valet  d.  at  the  Majestic 

Hotel,  where  M.  Kostand  and  his  wife 
were   staying.     He  der'are:*   that  Ros- 
tand   and    his    wife  'paid    nothing  •■• 
I'oard  and  rooms.  This  might  have  b. 
pxplained  liy  the  landlord's  pa-sslon  : 
the  drani.i,  but  (lie  i-ori espondent  n 
says    that    M.    Rostand    was  paid 
francs  a  day  for  attrccllng  custom  i 
Ihe  hotel  by  hin  presenc*-.  "When  asked 
if  this  fclatomeut  were  true,  M.  Rostand 
would  not  (Iftgn  to  contradict  it."  Wo 
have  read  .-iiimewhere  that  Dumas  the 
elder  receivi^d  free  board  and  lodging 
at  an  Inn  not  far  from  Paris  on  condi- 
tion   that   he   showed   hinise'If  opce  a 
day.    Nor  need  we  go  no    far  away 
from  home.    There  Is  a  ?tory  that  at  :x 
certain  hotel  in  this  town  stage  people 
•^r  wide  reputation   wen    wont   to  sup 
1  performance,  lind  the  bill  was 
reduced  or  never  seijt  becau.s"? 
I'resence  drew  a  crowd  of  gapers. 

I 'ou  t   miss  the  feeding  of  the  car- 

ivora." 


Where  Was  She? 

1  history  of  mysterious  disappear- 
1  nces  would  fill  more  than  one  volume, 
ven  though  it  were  -.in  elephant  folio. 

'  f  the  strangest  cases  was  known 

Oeorpe  R.  Sims.  A  young  woman, 
lis  old,  went  tn  n  theatre  with 
I  her.  a  I.  i'  Tcun.  Coming 

tier   the    i  .    they  wer? 

(ed.    She  d  from  that 

it  ,nnd  every  dlorl  tu  trace  her 
Twenty    years   afterward  her 
,    visiied  as  a  surgeon  a  London 
osiiUal  u'ld  was  asked  to  tee  a  woman 
V  ho  had  been  brought  into  the  accident 
vard  unconscious.  He  recognized  in  her 
his  daughter.    She  died  without  rccov- 
•  'ing  con.sclousness,  and  r.o  oni>  ever 
■  ;ime  forward  to  solve  the,  jnyste'^. 


We 

1  pjjp 


•  Ulll.- 

fnr  i 


The 


Positively  the  Last, 
said  a  tev  or- 
ndenee  coti  ■  .lip 

llr  Oeciin," 
II  K.  Wall  ot 
I'lausibly  clr-' 
iHiiiiai  aceijiiiu  UiiU  we  make  room 
t: 

le  Anglo-Canadian  Musical  Asso- 
M  Is  wrong  in  attributing  to  D.  T. 

I  lie  authorship  ot  'Columbia,  the 
i.f  the  Ocean,'  familiarly  known  as 
Red,  White  and  Blue."  This  song 
written  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  In 
iiv  a  young  English  actor  named 
A.  Recket,  who  wrote  It  at  the 
1  of  P.  T.  8haw   an  acqjialntaiiee. 


til '11  Li  bcn.se  of  pmpor- 

tlon,  hi  n  in  phrasing,  his 

diiigula  '    and  fascinating 

personaliiy.  slvea  an  interpretation  that 
;;hjrllies  the  work  of  the  composer  and 
I  he  proficiency  of  the  players,  and  this 
^^llhout  any  attempt  at  self-gloriflca- 
t  ion. 

It   W.i'  iis's 
tr.igic  ist 
Y'-  !  ;i  ■  ,-e- 
i-  lu  be  put  'jy  the  side  of 
lion  to  the  J''inaJe  of  the 
iinny.    It  matters  not  whether 
s    had    in    mind    "Hamlet"  or 
I.  "  or  was  moved  to  lofty  musical 
'       •  >3ion  by  the  dally  tragedy  of  life 

.Seldom,  if  ever,  has  there  been  m 
poetic  a  performance  here  of  the 
.Seventh  Symphony,  a  performance 
marked  by  the  utmost  clarity  and  a 
w'  llth  of  contrasts  in  exfiessioa  from 
'  '       lion  for  the  opening  allegro 

1    of    the    Finale,    wlvh  Its 
I  velrj'  and  exultation.  Liszt's 

was  for  once  rev'ealed  as  a 
In  construction,  finely  fan- 
•    '  .  a.ri  'ill!  reproach  of  occasional  vul- 
.;ariiy  in  expression  could  not  thib  time 
i"'  brought  against  It. 

f   I  he  Herald  has  several  times  referred 
the  obnoxious  habit  ot  actor-baiting, 
n  audience  after  the  second  or  thtr^ 
ct  of  a  play  will  applaud  immoderately 
ilnitil  the  leading  man  is  forced  to  make 
b<   speech.    Nine  times  out  of  ten  his 
reluctance  i.<i  unfeigned.    Ho  knows  that 
his  .ilumbling  speech  he  will  destroy 
the  Illusion:  he  knows  tliat  he  lias  no 
;  business  to  appear  on  the  stage  outside 
1  rf  the  play;  but  there  is  the  dear  public 
I  tlamorlng  and  it  will  not  be  satisfied 
1  tinless  It  hears  the  actor  mumble -his 
I  thanks. 

I  We  quote  from  a  recent  number  or 
Hhe  Pall  Mall  Gazettft: 
I  "The  unfortunate  effect  ot  an  actor 
ir.king  what  are  known  as  'calls'  before 
the  curtain  was  rather  notably  illus- 
'trated  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  On  the 
r.rsl  night  of  "The  Picture  of  Dorian 
firav.'  In  which  the  acting  ot  Mr.  F. 
,nouIding,  Sibyl  A'ane's  devoted  sailor 
fbrotlier.  In  the  second  act,  had  created 
CMiltp  a  deep  impression,  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  play.  When  after 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  act  It  rose 
luirain  to  disclose,  among  others,  an  ex- 
j  LCdingly  pleased-looking  James  Vane, 
.sMiiling  and  bowing,  the  one  little  spaik 
jot  reality  which  the  production  had 
ibecn  able  to  boast  died  out.  No  doubt 
ithe  actor  enjoyed  his  little  ovation.  Un- 
Wonbtedly.  too.  he  had  earned  It.  But 
how  much  more  artistic  it  would  have 
been  of  him  to  decline  to  appear  'before 
the  curtain'  smiling  and  bowing  at  t'~- 
rnrt  of  the  act!  The  dignified  and  - 
>  i'  I'le  of  a  great  Kngllgj  " 

enlury,  W.  C 


Mr.  Charles  Dawbarn  of 
Paris  has  written  an  in- 
interesting  account  of  Carlo 
NiccodemI  and  his  work. 
"Les  Requins"  ("The  Sharks")  is  pro- 
duced in  Paris  this  month,  and  "L'Al- 
grette"  in  an  English  version  by  Michael 
^lorton  was  secured  for«  Wyndham's 
Th."atre  in  London  this  month, 
j  The  Sharks  in  M.  Niccodemi's  Parisian 
■piece  are  persons  who  prey  on  mankind, 
!  but  they  are  not  promoters  of  companies 
i  or  unscrupulous  grafters  in  politics. 
One  of  the  Sharks  is  a  man  who  marries 
desirable  women  and  then  abandons 
them  after  a  divorce.  When  the  curtain 
1  ises  he  has  married  four,  and  the 
struggle  to  obtain  the  fifth  is  the  story 
of  the  play.  This  character  "exists  in 
Parisian  society  in  the  person  of  a  not- 
n')le  member  of  it,"  and  the  part  Is 
assigned  to  M.  Lucien  Guitry.  Ths 
second  Shark  "does  not  indulge  his 
passions  behind  the  facade  of  marriage: 
he  indulges  them  without  the  facadeand 
In  so  doing  dissipates  his  fortune.  He 
abandons  his  wife  In  his  prosperity,  but 
returns  to  her  in  his  want.  He  dis- 
covers that  she  has  a  fortune  of  her 
'own.  and  his  anxiety  to  resume  the  old 
relations — a  pretension  which  she  re- 
sists to  the  utmost — becomes  a  sordid 
struggle  with  the  first  Shark,  who  ar- 
ri\c3  on  the  scene  to  dispute  the  prey! 
His  voracious  appetite  is  tempted  by 
the  new  "morsel."  This  prodigal  and 
"interested"  husband  is  also  drawn  from 

life. 

Eleven  years  ago  M.  NiccodemI, 
I  knowing  no  French,  resolved  to  learn  it 
and  write  in  it.  "It  is  the  language  par 
f-.xcellence  of  the  theatre,  so  clear  and 
limpid:  and  now,  wjien  I  write  in  the 
other  languages— I  am  an  Italian  by 
birth— It  seems  as  if  I  were  writing 
peiiphrase."  He  had  already  written  a 
play  in  Italian  and  one  in  Spanish  for 
Buenos  Ay  res.  He  began  his  study  of 
French  by  copying  masterpieces  in  that 
language,  and  even  now  when  his  fancy 
Is  dull,  he  takes  to  copying  again.  It  Is 
said,  that  he  worked  for  72  dav.c  in  hist 
Ktudy,  never  gojng  out  of  doors,  until 
the  second  act  of  "L'Algrette"  satisfied 
[him.  and  this  act  takes  50  minutes  to 
play. 

1  His  French  pUys,  "I,'Hirondelle,"  "Le 
Refuge."  .  "t*  Flamme"  and  "L'Al- 
grette" were  all  written  for  Mme.  Ile- 
jane.  In  his  mind  she.  surpasses  oven 
i  Mme.  Duse  In  the  completeness  of  l>ei 
art.  Guitry  and  Rejane  together  are  In- 
comparable. "They  are  "the  first  mat) 
and  woman  on  any  stage.'  Just  as 
Michael  Angelo  created  attitudes  ami 
gestures,  so  does  Guitry;  though.  In  hit 
case,  alas!  they  are  ephemeral.  1  am 
sure  he  would  have  been  a  great  sculp- 
tor. There  is  In  his  art  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, portraying,  poetry,  psychology— « 
I  prodigious  ensemble."  It  may  be  re- 
1  membered  that  Fechter,  master  ot  pose 
and  gesture,  began  life  as  a  sculptor. 

.NiccodemI  thinks  that  the  life  of  a 
dramatist  is  usually  not  more  than  10 
5  eurs.  "That  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the 
special  formation  of  Ihe  human  brain. 
We  writers  have  only  a  certain  number 
of  subjects — perhaps  a  dozen — in  our 
heads.  After  that  we  repeat  ourselves. 
Do  we  not  see  the  truth  of  this  every 
day  In  our  contemporaries 7  A  series 
of  successes,  perhaps,  and  then  the 
repetition,  the  eternal  repetition.  For 
myself,  I  expect  to  stop  before  I  am 
old.  Then  I  shall  turn  to  the  novel  and 
to  a  critical  study  of  the  French  lan- 
I  guage." 

Great  Britain's  past  fascinates  this 
I  dramatist  and  he  showed  Mr.  Dawbarn 
la  first  edition  of  Hume's  History.  The 
I  Story  of  England  Is  strikingly  original 
and  this  arose  from  the  Englishman's 
conception  of  his  country  as  something 
aa  close  to  him  as  his  home  and  iden- 
'  tified  with  his  personal  existence.  "Was 
I  It  not  Ruskin  who  remarked  that  neither 
I  England  nor  Venice  had  need  of  a  sym- 
bol to  express  their  country?"  M.  Nic- 
codemI dreams  of  a  play  dealing  with 
the  Renaissance  in  England  and  the 
effect  of  Italy  on  It. 

It  Is  his  opinion  that  authors  have  be- 
come too  rich.  "They  promise  plays  for 
such  a  date,  upon  such  a  subject,  and 
with  a  stipulated  number  of  charac- 
ters. That  to  me  is  the  very  reverse  of 
artlfltic.  I  cannot  see  how  It  Is  possible 
to  be  80  definite  about  a  work  of  art. 
Never  would  1  sign  a  contract  in  such 
conditions.  It  resembles  too  much  a 
builder's  estimate. 

"Again  some  work  obviously  for  pop- 
ularity, for  the  Legion  of  Honor,  for 
»he  Academy.  How  is  good  work  possi- 
ble with  such  an  object  before  one?  Do 
k'ou  know  t'.iat  Machin  et  Chose  make  a 
million  francs  a  year  out  of  their  plays? 
iFrightful,  isn't  it? 

"But  the  raoou  of  depression  passed 
when  he  spoke  of  the  evolution  towards 
what  he  called  "poetic  realism.'  'Ba- 
taille.  Bernstein  and  myself,'  he  ob- 
served. smllinBly.  'are  too  realistic;  too 
harsh,  perhaps.  We  must  put  more  po- 
etry Into  our  work.  4  feel  that  there  19 
the  need  of  the  mo-ment.  Consider 
Shakespeare  and  his  'genial'  creation 
of  Caliban.  Even  here  was  poetry,  In 
the  crudest,  most  vulgar  situation  there 
Is  always  a  touch  of  sentiment,  if  one 
look.s  for  It.  I  think  Ibsen,  the  greatest 
master  of  the  modern  theatre,  would 
have  come  to  poetical  conceptions  had 
lie  lived.  He  was  a  great  poet,  and 
translated  with  amazing  inslgj|P«he  in. 
doclsion.     the    indefinite    'Ij^^fcter  of 


man.  lou  h.avc  his  geniusT'lol'  instaficeT 
In  the  'Master  Builder'  and  'Hedda 
Gabler." 

"Shaw  is  phenomenal,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  me  British.  Is  he  not  Ibsen 
exaggerated  7 

"No,"  he  said,  insisting  again  with 
the  ardor  of  a  young  Latin.  "I  think 
the  epoch  of  blind  passion  has  passed; 
we  need  the  touch  of  the  heart,  while 
keeping  touch  of  life.  ' 


To  the  Editor  ot  The  Herald: 
Stock  Com-      ^°  rumors  of 

a  stock  company  theatre 
pames  m  Boston,  where  plays 
Boston  may  be  produced  that 
have  not  grown  old  by  repeti- 
tion in  New  Yorlc.  The  realization 
of  these  stories  might  recall  to  some 
the  palmy  days  of  the  drama,  which  to 
my  mind  never  existed.  We  had  good 
and  bad  pieces  and  performances  in 
the  past  as  we  have  at  present.  The 
mythical  "palmies"  dwell  only  in 
dramatic  literature  and  in  the  memories 
of  old  fogies  like  myself,  for  I  sometimes 
dwell  on  the  glories  of  the  theatrical 
PKst.  "  'Tis  distance,"  etc.  Looked  at 
candidly  some  of  the  acting  of  other 
days  was  somewhat  ragged.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  when  an  overworked 
historian  sometimes  appeared  in  three 
different  characters  In  one  night  and 
often  "winged"  a  part  because  he  had 
not  memorized  it  before  coming  to  the 
theatre  for  a  performance,  after  a 
hasty  rehearsal  at  noon,  or  there- 
abouts, when  the  results  of  a  nocturnal 
revel  were  fragrantly  apparent. 

In  the  long  run  of  pieces,  however, 
we  get  a  mechanical  smoothness  that  is 
often  not  so  agreeable  or  thrilling  as 
the  spontaneity  of  an  earlier  time.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  perfect.  I  never 
saw  a  more  deadly,  dull  representation 
of  "Hamlet"  than  I  witnessed  at 
Booth's  Theatre  In  New  York  one  night 
during  the  famous  hundred  successive 
performances  of  the  tragedy. 

But  to  come  back  to  stock  theatres. 
The  old  National  Theatre  at  the  corner 
of  Portland  and  Travers  streets  was 
numbered  among  the  few  in  1S50,  when 
it  produced  "The  Boston  Caulker,"  a 
new  American  drama  by  Charlea  H. 
ISaunders.  comedian.  Its  scenic  artist 
[was  Mr.  Hayes,  well  known  at  the  Bos- 
jtoii  Theatre  when  it  was  opened  In 
1854,  and  he  furnished  views  of  local  In- 
terest, Including,  among  others.  Union 
wharf.  East  Boston  ferry,  and  a  street 
at  the  North  end  with  a  well  known 
AVest  India  goods  store.  There  was 
richness  for  you.  And  there  was  more 
in  the  second  act,  which  took  the  spec- 
tator to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  hero, 
a  Boston  mechanic,  and  a  volunteer 
under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  enacted 
prodigies  of  valor  and  fulfilled  an  oath 
he  had  registered  against  a  high-brow 
libertine.  Than  he  was  at  home  again 
and  there  was  a  strike  of  the  caulkers 
and  realism  resplendent  in  the  launch 
of  a  brig  from  a  marine  railway  iui 
Boston  harbor.  But  let  us  not  forgi  • 
that  before  this  a  Spanish  maiden 
helped  rescue  Ben  Armitage,  the  North 
end  caulker  and  graver,  from  a  Mexi- 
can dungeon. 

The  boys  of  the  old  Mechanic  Appren- 
tices' Library  .Vssoclatlon  enjoyed  all 
this  with  the  zest  of  youtli  and  thun- 
dered their  applause  from  pit  and  gal- 
lery. More  than  60  years  have  passed 
since  then.  'Oie  lads  were  mostly  native 
and  to  the  manner  born,  but  their  for- 
mer homes  are  now  occupied  by  people 
from  sunnier  lands  who  have  even 
crowded  out  many  of  the  former  com- 
patriots of  our  mayor,  the  Rweet  filnger 
of  the  charms  of  Adeline. 

Who  played  in  this  local  melodrama? 
The  heroio  caulker  was  Sam  Johnston, 
a  favorite  in  his  day,  and  the  charming 
Anna  Cruise  was  Donna  Inez.  Old 
Spear  was  Israel  Putnam  "iparks,  -a  tra- 
ditional Yankee,  and  his  sweetheart, 
Susan  Spratt,  was  Mrs.  Vincent,  who 
has  given  her  name  to  one  of  our 
snost  fashionable  phllanth-  epic  clubs. 
l"Chunky"  Monroe,  so  called  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  taller  namesake  in 
the  same  company,  was  Gen.  Taylor. 
And  then  there  was  Jltr.-ny  Ring  as 
Sam  Snakeroot,  a  colored  "gemman," 
with  the  song  of  "Ginger  Blue."  AVhat 
an  unctuous  darky  he  was  in  those  days 
before  he  became  prompter  and  second 
low  comedian  at  the  Bo^on  Musouip! 
Helgho,  time  flies!  He  was  the  grand- 
father of  Blanche  Ring.  The  author 
appeared  in  his  own  piece  as  Bill 
iSmash,  and  that  funny  little  man,  S.  D. 
Johnson,  contributed  to  the  merrim.ent 
|of  some  of  the  incidents.  There  were 
lOthers  In  the  cast,  and  supernumeraries 
In  plenty  as  American  and  Mexican  sol- 
diers and  independent,  hard-handed  sons 
of  toil. 

After  this  drama,  Miss  Adelaide  Ray- 
mond and  Mr.  S.  Lake  appeared  in  a 
double  sailors'  hornpipe,  anil  to  conclude 
the  evening's  entertainment  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  White"  was  given,  with  Miss 
Cruise,  Mrs.  Vincent,  Mrs.  Prior  and 
.Mr.  Saunders  in  the  distribution  of 
characters. 

.Vll  these  attractions  were  furnished, 
according  to  location,  for  50.  25  and  12^i 
cents  eacii  admission.  One  couU!  take 
one's  best  girl  to  the  theatre  many  times 
in  these  days  without  feeling  a  i>eavy 
depression  in  his  spirits  or  his  pocket- 
book.  This  was  an  old-time  stock  the- 
atre Boat  would  it  be  with  n  new 
(■1,,..  JOHN  W.  RV.W 

■  Dorchester. 
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The  Herald  spoUe  lasi 
.Sunday    of  "Pellcas 


lU  M  :!si  ns  perfoinieil 

English  1.    i-.nslash   at  Blrmliiei 
,,  by  Ernst  Deiilxors  company- 
'f  mily  Telegvuph  of  Sept.  r:  pub 
,  review  that  i»  well  worthy  oft 
ition    and   »oro*  of  the  crltli 
,y  well  »>f  nppll^d  '0  perfortn-) 
other  operas  In  K.nglish. 
-inot  be  truthfully  saW  that  the, 
on  of  TelUas  et  Mellsande'  last 
-opt.  19>  was  satlsfectory. 
,  ne   of    the    15    soenes     of  the 
,ft     was    there    anything  dlsturb- 
lo    the     eve.     and    If    only  the! 
of  Peilens  had  been  purple  or| 
,<ioail  I'l  a  sort  of  plnU  crlmsonl 
4ht  havi-  been  nuite  happy  on 
,    .  J.e     iKor  this  and  other  works, , 
\lie  wav.  Mr.   l-^lrbairn  has  under, 
.sideratlon    ;i    new   scheme    of  top-i 
.;  by  dedicted  and  reflected  lights 
,  0  of  ills  oivn  Invention. ^  J 
,    tlrst   and   principal   trouble  I'fl 
production  was  the  language.  'PeH 
.s  et  Melisande-  should.  I  think,  nevct 
nms  In  English,  and  hailng  said  soJ 
>m  aware  that  I  am  putting  myself  li< 
eel  opposition  to  Mr.  Denhofs  ralsonj 
The  second  trouble  was  the  imj 
antipathetic  manner  of  ih^ 
singers.    And  the  third  trouhU 
choice  of  a  German  conductor 
1  to  .«ay  that  I  believe  Mr.  Sohil 
lumssen  wa.s  far  from  happy  a 
luctor  s  desk,  and.  Indeed,  1  un 
J  it  was  rather  against  his  owi 
-    ;  at  he  consented  to  direct  the  per 
..mance  at  all.  and  that  It  v.-^s  onl; 
,  a  slop-gap  that  he  did  so.    A.s  it  ^arf 
o  orchestral  playing  (with  the  exctp 
on  of  one  or  two  exalted  moments 
.as  heavv  and  dull  and  unlmaginativ 
to  a  degree,  so  unlike  the  fine  nervou^ 
plaving  in  'Tristan  und  Isolda'  the  pre. 
vious  evening,  under  Mr.  Beecham,  o 
magnlflcent    performance    of  U-« 
I  Rosenkavalier.'     under     Mr  Sch.Uin«| 
Ziemmssen  himself  tonight  (Sept.  20).^ 
"When  Debussy  set  out  to  put  muslo 
to  Maeterlinck-s  play,  he  realized  tha( 
the  play  was  a  poem,  and  that  the  text- 
ure of  that  poem  was  of  very  finished 
and  exquisite  workmanship.   He  realized 
that  his  music  must  not  be  superim- 
posed, but  Interwoven;   that    it  must 
not  obliterate  one  iota  of  its  technical 
perfection.    Every  inflectton,  every  ca-, 
dence   everv  nuance  of  the  verse  itself 
must  be  allowed  its  full  Intrinsic  value; 
and   In   achieving  this   union  between 
poetry  and  music,  this  ideal  marriage. 
Claude  Debussy  accomplished  the  all- 
but  impossible.    In  French  the  poem- 
play  was  written;  in  the  idiom  of  French 
Inflection  the  music  was  composed;  and, 
in  the  indescribable  pulse  of  the  French 
temperament  the  play  and  music  are 
best  expressed.    A  word-for-word  trans-j 
lation  of  such  a  play  Is  bound  to  endj 
in  artisUc  disaster.    It  is  not  that  in 
Maeterlinck's  own  language  there  are^ 
high-falutin'  'poetic'  phrases  or  an  im- 
agery that  is  untranslatable  as  it  is  in 
Baudelaire  and  Verlaine  and  even  Heiirij 
de  Uegnier;  but  the  very  simplicity,  the, 
almost  domestic  simplicity  of  the  words: 
takes  quite  a  quite  different  complexion 
when  turned  Into  our  own  tongue.  It 
Is  diiflcult  to  say  wherein  this  extra- 
ordinarv  difference   lies,   but  it  is  as 
"  and  reakas  the  difference  between 

•  vvsL  primary  colours  or  between  a 

key  and  a  flat  key.  There  no 
j1  beauty  in  the  line.  'Aie  soln  d'al- 
;  la  lampe  des  ce  solr.  Pelleas";  it 
irly  matter  of  fact.  'See  that  the 
lamp  is  put  up  before  dark.  Pelleas' 
la  likewise  prosaic  enough.  This  simple 
direction  occurs  at  the  end  of  .«cene  II. 
in  the  first  act,  and  is  associated  with 
highly  suggestive  and  important  music. 
In  French,  sung  or  chanted  to  Debus- 
sy's recitative,  it  is  deeply  significant  m 
a  dramatic  sense,  yet  never  out  of  its 
place  poetically;  in  English  it  is  de- 
structive of  both  drama  and  poetry.  In 
the  beautiful  Well  scene  the  quite  sim- 
ple 'Prenez  garde!  Prenez  garde!"  la  very 
nearly  ludicrous  chanted  as  'Oh,  be 
careful!  Oh,  be  careful!' 

"And  yet  one  cannot  blame  the  trans- 
lator, and  there  are  not  more  than  two 
•hree  really  clumsy  lines  in  the  whole 
:.    What  could  any  translator  writej 
,eu  of:    'It  never  occurred  to  me^ 
-  we  lughx.  to  have  brought  a  torch! 
lantern".'   Or  •  '  •   'and  here  wej 

•  perhaps  the  soundest  results  ofl 
lifetime;  at  my  age  there  has  grown 

me  tlie  belief  that  one  can  often 
on  events  themselves'?  Something 
•-rent   might   have  been   found  for 
Mt  pere'  than  the  reiterated  'dearest 
...her.  for  when  the  child.  Ynold,  uses 
;hat  expression  in  nearly  every  sentence 
[he  utters  In  that  nerve-racking  scene 
Iwlth  Golaud  it  become.s  exasperating  l)i 
awav  I  am  sure  neither  Maeterlinck  nor 
Debussy  Intendea.     No  English  chill 
Bays  "dearest  father,"  and  if  one  did  it. 
would  certainly  desei-ve  to  be  smacked. 
But  on  the  whole  the  translation  is  M 
good  as  it  could  be.    It  seems  to  me 
that  if— and  I  really  don't  see  the  neces- 
sity—'Pelleas  et  Melisande'  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  English  at  all  it  should  be 
nro'.  ided  with  a  text  equal  in  beauty 
'J    fand  here's    ilie    rub)  as  closely 
.en  with  the  music  as  the  original, 
■vould  have  to  be  an  adaptation,  and 
i    a  dramatic  style  something  after  the 
fail. ion   of   Yeat»"s   'Deiidre.'     And  it 
wouW  always  be  necessary  to  see  that 
the  singers  ignore  the  Englisli  oratorio- 
tradition  in  declaiming  their  lines.  With 
the  possible  exception  of   Miss  Beryl 
Freeman  (a  charmlni;  Melisande),  not 
r.r.e  f^f  th<i  Hingers  last  night  appeared 
■js  of  Debussy's  Intentions, 
.yde,  a  capable  and  experi- 


r,,','  a  very  robust  ri.Ucii.-i  uiduud.  Alr.^ 
r  ;itvst  vo.i  Pick  as  Goluud  was  a  littlej 
huiulioapped  by  an  insufficient  skill  in 
the  pronunciation  of  English  con.^o- 
nant.-<;  Miss  Myrgaret  Vincent.  Mlu^ 
Maud  Santlcy  ar.d  Mr.  Harrison  Cook 
did  well  ill  their  respective  parts  ac- 
oordlns  >»  ""'I'"  "wn  conceptions.  But 
the  'atmo.sphore"  was  not  French,  and 
only  once  or  twice— notably  In  the  sceno 
at  the  castle  tower,  where  Mellsimdo  is 
speaking  with  Pelleas  below— did  the; 
performance  rise  abdve  all  coiisidera-i 
tlons  of  utniosphfre  or  method  or  any- 
thing el.-<«<  and  attain  something  like  eo- 
stacv.  In  that  scene  Mr.  Hyde  really 
llve<i  up  to  his  reputation,  and  Mis.? 
Freeman— a  debutante— began  hers."" 


would  I'-.i^o  MLsliOil  fiom  thrill  u 

out  of  I  ho  worUl,  a.s  I  hoped  she  h»  i 
'at  the  olid  of  the  sorond  act.  She  mlgl^' 
QUlte  possibly  havn  killed  Dick,  but  ihr 
would  have  done  it  In  a  moment  of  pa.s- 
slon-not  deliberately.  1  grew  sadder 
as  the  act  progressed;  and  when  tlie 
"Gaffer"  presented  Nan  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers  and  she  crowned  herself  with 
them   before   leaving  for  the  river 


8  for  such 


imii  ulei  appearoctint  the  C'ol- 
littlo  play  by  L*  Trevor  an 


Iseiuii  in  a    , — ..   --  », 

Dr  Samuel  John.-son  and.  Ifyhe  Times 
Is  to  be  believed,  "'In  person  at  all 
events,  curiously  like  another  well- 
known  figure  ill  London  life,  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  as  he  appeared  In  the 
I,  Church  Pageant  some  years  ago.  Tem- 
r  peramentally  his  Dr.  Johnson  Is  a  gen- 


them  before  leaving  for  the  '  i^*' •  M  tlcman  an-l  a  scholar,  for  all  his  boorish 
nearly  cried.    However.  ^  J? /.^"^  behavior  to  Bo.swell  and  his  wife  and 

the  play,  if  only  to  llnd  out  whether  ^^m^.^e  lover,  and  he  succeeded  in 
Jenny"s   shrieks   'off  "^"^'^^.onse-  putting  a  good  deal  of  quiet  humor  Into 

nervous  breakdown  or  a  pain  In  J 

quence  of  eating  the  diseased  pies!        I  ine  cnai  aci  _.  .. 


Bernhardt  another  of  the 

"London  Dialogues"" 
11^  heard    this   time   In  the 

London  Uoyal  circle  and  reported 
for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

Long-haired  fellow— She's  wonderful! 
Glorious!  Talk  about  magnetism,  my 
Iftd'   You  could  literally  feel  It! 

Short-hivlred  fellow— Why  didn't  you 
take  hold  and  pitch  it? 

Long-haired  fellow— Ah.  you  don  t  ap- 
preciate that  sort  of  thing!  You  haven  t 
the  soul  for  It!  I  tell  you  she's  divine! 
There's  no  other  word!  The  divine 
Sarah!  Ah! 

Short-haired  fellow— Hold  on  a  bit, 
old  chum.  Straight,  now,  how  much  of 
it  did  you  cotton  to  ?  ,  „ 

Lond-haired  fellow-All  of  It.  Every 
word.    The  subtlety  of  her! 

Short-haired  fellow— Well,  then,  you 
must  be  a  better  French  scholar  than  I 
reckoned.  ,  . 

Long-haired  fellow— You  don  t  need 
French  to  understand  Sarah!  The  high- 
est art  Is  independent  of  language!  That, 
glorious  woman  conveys  more  to  mel 
with  a  guesture  than  all  our  actresse.s; 
could  do  with  fifty  thousand  dictiona- 
ries of  Knglisii! 
Short-halrod  fellow-Is  that  so? 
Long-haired  fellow-lt  is!  We  have 
nobody  on  tliis  side  of  the  cliannel  fit 
to  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment! 

Short-haired  fellow— Nice  sort  of 
patriot,  you  are! 

Long-haired  fellow-Art  Unows  no 
country!  .  ,^  . 

Short-haired  fellow— Oh!  yes  It  does-- 
everv  country  but  yer  own.  I  can  tell 
yer  this  much.  If  Marie  Lloyd  was  to 
go  over  to  Paris  and  sing  In  English. , 
they'd  make  just  as  much  fuss  of  herj 
as  we  do  here  over  Bernhardt.  Now.j 
then!  1 
Long-haired  fellow-You  don  t  under-, 
stand!  There's  no  question  of  compari- 
son! I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
Marie  Lloyd. 

Short-haired  fellow— And  I'll  tell  yer 
something  else,  I'd  sooner  listen  to 
Phyllis  Dare  for  five  minutes  than  have 
Bernhardt  staying  in  our  'ouse  and  .get- 
ting it  oft  'er  chest  from  breakfast  to 
1  supper!  I've  said  it.  Now  I'll  'ave  a 
small  Bass. 


,ence  oi  crtiiues  ^--^  

W.<  do  not  agree  with  this  critic  con 
cerning  the  last  act.  The^  talk  of  the 
Gaffer  who  sees  the  end  as  from  a 
towor  h.-lghtens  the  l::as^^> 
prophetic  babbling  does  not  endanger 
the  success.  The  dangerous  episode  in 
the  play  that  might  e.Kclte  extinguishing 


"The  Pink  Nightgown"  at  the  Tivoll 
shows  what  London  audiences  stand. 
Lady  Tollcmache  has  at  great  expense 
secured  a  decree  of  divorse  nisi,  but  shej 
really  wishes  her  husband  back.  Shet 
makes  her  way  to  his  flat  and  asks  to 
be  taken  in,  but  she  finds  a  pink  niijht- 


 "at  |"lfht/-7"*         ^ed  pie   Sown  In  a  bedroom,  and  8he  Is  furious. 

laughter  is  that  o£  t^^e  polsonea  i^^^^^^  ^  detective  comes  in  and  arrests  her  as 
That  the  actress  at  the  ^  \"'°"'';g;'Xn  the  accomplice  of  a  pickpocket,  for  she 
excited  horror  >"«t«*<^.  „,e  was  enjered  the  flat  by  bribing  a  thler  to 

she  <°'^Pf''';'„,?T:Li?,rforce  No,  do  i  ateal  her  husband's  keys.  Tord  Tolle- 
a  tribute  to  her  dramatic  force.    ;n  I  delivers  her  and  explains  that 

we  find  the  girl  «^^,^»^^r,"'^„,*;*'^fo7ter  the  nightgown  belongs  to  life  sister  Rose. 
rorn^S""  eitheT^id  .or  Incredible. ,  Tut!  tut!  L.kew;ist^fne! 

Women  are  "rum  "'"®';'^',  ''t,i^^l"Qi    "RnhprtA  Mme.  Yavorska  has  pro- 

lish  sage  with  profound  Knowledge  of,  KobcrtO       ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


iiaii  ..   .  - 

the  v,orld  once  remarked 

The 
Theatre 


In  a  short  | 
speech  at  the  Ap- 
ollo Theatre,  Mi. 
Hard  to  Kill  Hawtrey  thanked 
the  audience  for  their  "splendid  recep- 
tion" of  the  play,  and  P>^ooeeded  o  s-^.y 
that  people  had  been  talking  lately  of  a 
decline  In  the  popularity  of  the  theatre 
generally  but  tliat  the  applause  t.iat 
S  had  proved  that.  ^'^  tiie  PuW!c 
what  they  want  and  the  pu I  c 
Dort  it  Of  course  they  will.  Ana,  "i 
course  all  the  talk  about  a  decline  of 
r  popularity  of  the  theatre  ha.  b. on 

T-nnsense  iust  as  the  talk  in  '-ej>^''" 
^:?^^lnitwinter^ofade<.ineofte 


BracCO  S  Roberto  Bracco  at  the  Am 
Play  bassadors  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. The  English  version  is  by  James 
Parker.  The  story  is  thus  condensed 
by  the  Daily  Telegraph:  "The  hidy  was 
looking  for  a  man  to  love  her.  Through 
three  acts  she  looked  and  then  conclud- 
ed that  her  husband  would  do.  On  the 
way  to  him  she  met  diverse  examples 
oj;  fatuity,  a  vegetarian  spiritualist,  a 
bluff  and  brutal  doctor,  and  a  disciple 
of  good  form,  and  with  or  without  her 
assistance  tney  made  fools  of  them- 
selves. All  of  them  talk  a  great  deal, 
and  that  is  the  play.  You  feei  that  they 
will  have  to  talk  very  well  to  be  inter- 
esting in  such  a  galler.v.    They  do  not 


quarters  last  ^'"ter  of  a  oe<Min  ^^^^  the 'itallan  was  rich  i 

popularity  o    cricket  ^as  nonse  ^.^                       dialogue  has.  like', 

both  discussions  the  P^ii  ivai  ^^^^^  translated  indeed.    It  may 

declined  to  follow         "1^,;^^^'^'  ..a,-.d   be  that  the  characters  originally  were 


the  public  good  cricket."  it  said,  ai.f 
vou  ^nil  see  the  old  enthusiasm  "Vlved 
•■And  give  the  public  good  Pl^ys.  well 
acted,  and  the  t'^^^^re  need  fear 
rivalries."    Nothing  can  kill  the  theatre. 


be  that  the  characters  originally  were 
subtle  or  even  new  studies  of  something 
real.    If  so,  they  have  suffered  a  sea  I 
change  on  crossing  to  England.   For  we  | 
could  find  nothing  in  the  piece  but  tedl- 


rivalrles."  ^°t^'\"V^"  '  '  can  Injure:  urn.  Such  incident  as  It  offered  seemed 
Bad  p'ays  and  0*^^^";""%,,^.,  thei  childish  or  futile.  In  all  the  vast  deal 
It ;  but  as  soon  as  t"^„f°°'',f' ^^rings  tol  of  talk  not  i  phrase  had  distinction.  All 
pood  acting  3'  Theatre  itself  the   people   were   mere   stage  conven-, 

o«ns"'a  verv'^go^d^mustratlon.    A  few  tlons."  ! 
weeks  ago  a  new  play  was  produced^ 
;:^t^e'%hfch  was  found  rather  a  Poor ,  Lack  Of 


nlav     I    was  withdrawn  after  four  per- 

fot-mances   but  the  Apollo  Theatre  w-as 

nnt  killed     On  Saturday  night  another 

n^av  was  produced  which  the  public  mos 

hlartuy  welcomed,  and  probably  the  bill 

w^n  not  have  to  be  changed  again  for 
will  'lave  i^^^.g 

l-i  months,  in  ^norv,  ...^  ,hirie'— Pill 
often  said,  the  play's  the  thing.  P."iii 
Mall  Gazette. 


Good 


"Joseph"        ^t    may   be  remembered 
that  some  of  the  London 
critics  were  rather  flippant 
.  "Nan"  at    the    expense    of  the 
actors  in  Mr.  Parker's  pageant,  "Joseph 
and  his  Brethren."    Some  one  described 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  "a  play- 
Igoer    of    exceptional    experience  and 
sound   judgment,"    wrote   to   the  Pall 
'Mall  Gazette  as  follows:  "It  seems  to 
me  the  critics  have  been  a  little  hard 
on  Mr.  Louis  Parker.    Of  course,  the 
subject  should  liave  been  tackled  by  a 
poet,  and  equally   of  course  many  of 
Mr.   Parker's  lines  injure  the  'atmos- 
phere' badly— they  are  twlentieth  cen- 
tury small-talk,  almost  bad  enough  for 
Shaw.    But  he  has  constructed  his  plajj 
cleverlv,     and,     adequately    acted,  ill 
would  "be  interesting  throughout.  What 
struck  me  most  was  that  English  actord 
had    lost   the   art    of   acting  costume 
plavs.     The     Zuleika     'let     down'  the 
I  whole  thing.    She  did  nothing  wronglyj 
Yet  slie  left  her  audience  cold.  Ther^ 
was   no   real    passion,    no   strength— it 
Iwas  all  surface.     A  friend  asked  m^ 
whom  I  shoiild  suggest  for  the  part, 
and  I  could  name  no  English  actress 
but  I  though  of  Mildenburg  s  Kundr>^ 
at  Bayreuth.   and,  needless  to  say.  oi 
Bernhardt  s  Phedre.    After  his  Mercutic 
Sir  Herbert  Tree's  Jacob  was  magnlfj 
icent;   and   I   tjiought  Mr.    Relph  gotj 
througli  the  part  of  Joseph  nicely,  and) 
that  the  tone  of  conviction  In  which  he 
always  mentioned  his  God  was  strik- 
tnglv  good.    Of  the  others  I  thought  the 
child   who  acted  Benjamin  quite  thej 
best."  ■  .  I 

And  the  same  playgoer  gave  his  im- 
pressions of  "Nan"  as  acted  recently  by 
the  Manchester  Players  In  London: 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  anything  sat- 
isfied me  so  completely  as  the  first  two 
acts  of  'Nan,'  and  the  acting  was  a  de- 
light.   There  was  no  doubt  about  that 
performance   gripping   you.     I   do  not 
myself  think  that  a  girl  would  discuss 
with  the  young  fellow  with  whom  she 
was  In  love  (or  with  any  young  man)  a 
woman's  love  for  her  unborn  child;  but 
then  I  was  brought  up  In  tho  19th  cen-  . 
tury,  when  it  was  not  considered  neces-  j 
sary  to  be  'daring,'  and,  after  all,  the] 
blemish  in  such  a  fine  piece  of  work  can 
be   pardoned.     If   only   the   play  had 
ended  with  Nan's  rush  out  at  the  end  , 
or  the  second  act!  Perhaps  two  or  three 
lines  might  have  been  added.  Nothing 
can  spoil  those  two  acts;  but  the  third  I 
prevents  the  play  ranking  as  a  great 
one    and  destroys  its  chance  of  ever 
ber'     •      ■<  huge  acting  success.    It  Is 
far  and  the  dramatic  Interest 

torrents  of  talk.  Surely 


The    press    agent,    or  a 
special  correspondent  per- 
suaded by  the  press  agent, 
cables  a  short  account  of  a 
new  muli'cll  comedy  performed 
don    or  a  new  play  where  some  prom- 
fnent  actor  or  actress  takes  part  m  it. 
hut  for  a  description  of  curioue  little 
plavs    ve  are  obliged  to  wait  for  tne 


Five 
Little 
Plays 


Mr.  Boyle  Lawrence,  In  the' 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  Magazine, 
deplores  the  lack  of  good 
..,  Plots  plots  in  modern  drama. 
"If  only  a  new  Pettitt  would  arise,  or 
if  Mr.  George  R.  Sims  would  revert  to' 
his  manner  of  the  old  Adelphi  days  andi 
give  us  a  new  series  of  "Harbor| 
Lights"  and  "Romany  Rygs"— less  their 
rhodomontade,  soliquies,  and  accentu- 
ated high  lights  and  low  lights— would, 
in  fact,  give  us'  the  vim  and  excitement 
of  the  fine  old  dramas  without  their 
hlghfalutln  and  fustian,  we  should 
find  the  theatre  or  theatres  in  which 
they  were  to  be  seen  crammed  to  the 
doors  and  the  'house  full'  signs  out 
every  night.  j 
"Of  course,  one  knows  that  the  chief, 
desideratum  is  originality  and  novelty- 


i  '~  Ann  newspepars.  Thus  a  new  play  it  is  no  use  clothing  old  ideas  with 
h  Elizabeth  Baker,  produced  at |  fresh  embroidery:  tha  ideas  themselves 

ft\   ivus.^^        ;„,...,. —    A/ft..ir.h(..<iter    lalei  m,i«t   be   fresh.    But   surely,   in  these 


hv  MISS  i^^iiz-aut^i"  ,  — 

the  naietv   Theatre,   Manchester.   la>e  must 


Zl  month,  and  reviewed  by  the  London 
ourmils  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  corre- 
iponden  .  Miss  Baker's  problem  tl  i3 
sponuenu  Tliomas  ^cf«tt. 

JX^^s  a  draped  There  were  23  other 


days  of  new  inventions,  wonderful  hap- 
penings and  scientific  discoveries,  new 
ideas  should  not  be  so  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  obtain. 

I         o  Q  ftrace'i-    'inere  weio  "         I     "Let  the  dramatists  do  as  the  cinemal 
who  was  a  "^^f'^^'^^p  atreet.  so  he  lost  piavwrights  do— diligently    study  the 
f^'-'  and  was'almoat  ready  to  acecrt  magazines.    Then  let  tham  be  not  tool 
rnoney  anu  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  p^^.  p^^^^        approach  the  authors  of  the; 

the  onei  o  His  conscience  stories   and   offer   to   collaborate  with! 

"i!Ttn  the  wav^  and  he  ,  hA-<-  n  f  '  ■  H  them.  Hardly  a  month  goes  by  without 
h;„'?ne,s  although  his  daughter  wlshed|  the  appearance  of  some  printed  story- 
business,  aitnoubu  ^^^^  ^^^^^^       ^  ^  ^.^^^  ^        ^^^^     Simultaneously,  in  the 

to  get  aw  dy  ,,      ^.        ,  e-i  theatre,  there  is  an  absolute  barrsnness 

'  «e1ms   P0Ss?ble    Thomas  Scott'sj  of  Ideas, 
lease   ^^^'Tf^  ^^^^  back  into  the  stuffy      "i  have  preached  from  this  text  times 
scruples  P'""=      '      jj^^g  x>&c\i  parlor,  without  number— though  always,  I  hope., 
hopelessne..s  o  ^^^^^  j.^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  newness  i,f  application— buti 

What  Miss  3*"''  Chains'  which  she  the  old  vainglory  of  our  dramatists  in 
us  another  sec  u  ^  beoauso  of  tne  refusing  to  acknowledge  that,  while 
asks  us  to  ^e"  "  „  „  ^o"«"  encc  Itheir  technique  remains,  their  Invention 
tissue  paper  aecKines  _    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

with  which  She  ir  CK.  •  ^^^^^  prevents  us  from  obtaining  the  excellent 

cellent  acting  ^o"'"  "  ..jt  suffocates  i  work  of  which  they  still  would  be  capa- 
from  being  ^^P;^^^'"*,,  perslstancy  as  ble  If  only  they  would  recognize  the 
with  the  same  '"elentless  Pf^^  gcott  Ifact  that  fresh  blood  ic  wanted  to  vivify 
'3fied    in'^ic'-ug    hU    children's  their  craftsmanship." 


'iEVJii'^'^-  Phillpo,.'s  nttle 

b^^ra^d,-rnf|^^H2 
reference   to   a    curiously  unrecoroea 


Music 
Notes 


The  English  composer  has  no 
cause  to  say  that  he  Is  neg- 
lected by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood 
at  the  Promenad*  concerts  In  London. 
Then  there  are  the  Patrons'  Fund  con- 
"t  n<-e  to  a  curlousiv  unictui^-^"  certs,  which  we  judge  from  the  re- 
relerencc  ^^^^  man's  life  which  he  viewers,  too  often  like  one  of  the 
l!mJif  hni,  called  "Hiatus.'  What  a  royal  Georges  give  "an  enlightened  pa- 
hlmaeir  na»  journalist  who  explained  i  trongage  to  bad  oyster;?."  Two  move- 
scoop  upon  the  announcement  i  ments  from  a  set  of  four  recently  com- 
»  .h  litterateur's  death  Hiatus  walks  posed  Orchestral  Sketches  by  Arnold 
r„fn  the  room  m  the  person  of  a  buxom  [  Bax  were  played  for  the  first  time  in 
with  letters  to  sell.  But  the  public  at  a  Promenade  concert^  Sept. 
landlady  with  letters  to^  editress,  23.  The  first  was  called  "Pensive  TTwl- 
great  man  s  aaoro  ,  the  light.  "  and  the  second  "The  Dance  of 
who  is  ^'•'t'"K  "em  The  dla-  the  Wild  Irravfil.  "  The  critic  of  the 
l*"*rbe?i^^en  the  two  different  women.  Telegraph  wrote  that  in  both  it  was' 
logue  o«tVieeri  in^  t  Beau-,  easy  to  discern  the  work  of  a  composer 
fn^M^s  Amy  lia^enscVoft''  Prob-I  "  who  may  one  day  count  among  the 
man  and  Miss  ^mj  „dmirer  1usti-  creative  artists  of  this  country."  The 
ri-^n'^sacrificlnfa'scoVpto  a  rcrui"  critic  proceeded  to  say  that  at  present 
fied  in  sacrincing  a  Huu  .  jir.  Bax's  achievements  are  experi- 
"^he  third  new  play  preseniea  is  "c  _        _  _  ^   


,  third  "^^„5'Yeath  Dots  a  fine  mental,  and  his  passion  for  poetic  la- 
all,f  a  dialogue  and  death.  *         ^els  is  unfortunate.    'Pensive  Twilight" 

fl/al  five  ™'""A!^«,,^"'"'^ut  bv  two  c^^^^   niight  easily  have  been  entitled  several 
^t;ilng         t»l"^^,^«*  of  a  Pit  cata  -  otlier  things  and  be  equally  illuminat- 
■--^"es  oy,^3«^/,^  .^^^.^^.^  p^f  al-^in^:       is  simply  a  piece  of  beautiful 
vigor  into  her  plea  forlal'nost  abstract  music,  indefinite  enough 
,to  masciiievade  as  n  r"'eliide  to  sa>. 


■   .,       llifJuUlullI  .  Li'  .        •  .1 

.  i.sic  of  Mr.jKBax  which  v 
within  th*»  last  two  r 
'  .I  S  there  is  a  Jestlessness  whn n  di.s- 
ringuishes  it  from  the  ■work  o£  iiis  con- 
;empoiaries;  this  restlessness  has  oc- 
casionally Jed  him  Into  a  violation  of 
form,  resulting:  in  a  more  or  less  shape- 
less composition.  In  these  two  piece.^ 
that  fault  was  prettynearly  eradicate*" 

And  so  a  Symphonic  Sketch,  intended  the  series  thi.s  year  is  even  more  at 
by  the  composer  to  portray  a  penslj-e .  tractive.  No  wonder  that  the  hall  is 
twilight,  might  serve  as  a  prelude  to  filled,  for  many  are  thug  enabled  to 
.Shakespeare's  tragi-coraedy  or  SyngS's  hear  famous  pianists  and*  singers  and 
gorgeously  fantastical  drama!  Such  :  also  orchestras  of  other  cities  who  other- 
music  is,  indeed,  elastic.  wise  would  be  debarred  from  the  pleas- 
Mme.   Tetrazzini   gave  a   concert  in    ure.    Yesterday  the  large   number  of 


-Li-ujj,   jiot  ;ji,a   tiifriv  was  an 

I  absence  of  virility  in  the  general  ti'eat- 
ment. 

There  was  a  pervading  monotony  of 
gentle  sentiment  throughout  the  con- 
cert, a  saccharine  uniformity  of  line. 

Mr.  Kubellk  was  heartily  applauded 
by  an  audience  bent  on  enjoyment.  The 
success  of  the  Sunday  concerts  last  sea- 
Bou  was  marked,  and  the  program  for 


the  Crystal  Palace  late  in  September 
and  she  sang  the  dear  old  songs— 
the  "Jewel"  song  from  "Faust"  and 
"Ah  I  fors  e  lui"  with  an  "ease  and 
grace  which  she  has  ne\-er  surpassed." 

[  Among  the  encores  were  "The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer"  and  "Home,  Sweet 
Home."    Truly    a    good  old-fashioned 

1  prima  donna  concert. 

For  the  first  novelty  of  the  autumn 
season  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs 
Elysees,  In  Paris,  M.  Astruc  announces 
for  production  Isidore  de  Lara's  "Les 


men  in  attendance  was  noticeable.  The 
weekday  afternoon  concerts  are  chiefly 
for  women,  and  seldom  does  a  virtuoso 
give  a  recital  In  the  evening.  Men  and 
many  women  therefore  eagerly  welcome 
the  opportunity  on  Sunday,  and  thus  es- 
cape hai-asslng  domesticity. 

The  concert  next  Sunday  afternoon 
will  be  given  by  Mme.  Melba,  assisted 
by  EMmund  Burke,  baritone ;  Marcel 
Moyse,  flutist,  and  Gabriel  L,apierre, 
pianist.  Mme.  Melba  was  last  here  late 
in  1910.    She  sang  at  a  Symphony  con- 


Trois  Masques."  which  was  originally  Vert  on  Dec.  3  of  that  year,  and  was 


produced  in  1911  at  Marseilles 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  this  to 
say  about  Busoni's  new  violin  concerto 
in  D  major,  performed  at  a  promenade 
concert,  London,  Sept.  24:  "Busoni  the 
composer  Is  no  formidable  rival  to- 
Busoni  the  pianist.  Xot  only  is  tli« 
work  in  question  a  great  many  things 
It  should  not  be,  but  It  has  very  llttl» 
natural  charm  to  make  one  overlook  Its 
defects.  Written  in  one  continuous 
movement— although  last  night  a  break] 
was  made  after  the  central  slow  sec-j 
tlon— the  general  impression  was  left  of 
a  want  of  unity  In  the  design.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  opening  allegro  moderaf". 
are  three  independent  tunes  standing  ir 
no  organic  relation  to  one  another,  anrf 
so,  too,  as  regards  the  themes  of  the^ 
closing  allegro  Impetuoso.  Tlie  quasi 
andante  in  the  middle  certainly  has  thrf 
advantage  of  maintaining  one  definite 
character  throughout,  but  It  is  heavy, 
brooding  music  of  but  little  emotional 
appeal,  except  wh;it  has  been  heard  be- 
fore In  the  violin  concertos  of  Ma* 
Bruch.  The  derivative  nature  of  the 
work  is  atill  more  emphasized  by  a 
march  labeled  pomposo  unoristico, 
clearly  showing  the  influenr«  of  LlJ^." 

FIRST  SUNDAY 
CONCERT  GIVEN 


heard  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  as ' 
MIml,  on  Dec.  15.  ^ 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  26,  JoSff 
Hofmann  will  give  a  piano  recital. 


-1-   Ivett'  ^  Co.,   Chlcaeo,  i913, 
"^abotage  Is:, 

"A.— Any  conscious  and  wilful  act  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  workers  In- 
tended to-^lacken  and  reduce  the  out- 
put of  production  In  the  Industrliil 
fleld,  or  to  restrict  trade  and  reduce 
the  profits  In  the  commercial  field.  In 
order  to  secure  from  their  employers 
better  conditions  or  to  enforce  those 
promised  or  maintain  those  already  pre- 
vailing, when  no  other  way  of  redres* 
Is  open. 

"B. — Any  skilful  operation  on  ths 
machinery  of  production  Intended  not 
to  destroy  it  or  permanently  render  It 
defective,  but  only  to  temporarily  dis- 
able It  and  to  put  It  out  of  rtinnlns  con- 
dition In  order  to  make  Impossible  tjie 
work  of  scabs  and  thus  to  secure  the 
complete  and  real  stoppage  of  wor!c 
during  a  strike." 

The  word  received  Its  "syndlcal  bap- 
tism" at  the  Congress  of  the  General 
Confederation   of   Labor,   at  Toulouse. 


face  Is  unusually  Intelligent  and  mobile^ 
her  voice  is  musical,  although  her  vocal 
art  is  that  of  the  cafe  concert;  shf 
carries  herself  well.  It  Is  a  pity  that 
>h,'  has  softened  "Le  Vlsiteur,"  pos- 
?il>ly  for  sensitive  Boston.  The  little 
play  was  not  at  all  the  horrible  tragedy 
that  1ft  London  and  New  York  revealed 
her  dramatic  ability  three  years  ago. 
It  was  comparatively  tame  and  insig- 
nificant. If  this  sort  of  drama  is  to  be 
played,  let  us  sup  full  with  horrors.  If 
there  is  to  be  an  Apache  dance,  let  us 
have  it  In  all  Its  savagery.  Mme.  Polaire 
Was  assisted  by  Miss  Glasis  and  Mr. 
Beeman. 

The  Revue  brought  in  Miss  Hoffmann 
with  imitations.  Some  of  these  were 
familiar,  but  they  were  ingeniously  in- 
troduced by  lines  of  a  decidedly  per- 
sonal nature  sung  by  Miss  Hoffmann  in 
her  amusingly  childish   treble.  Again 


.\t  Itj  Hatch.  wliUe  we  w»r»  gettlns  onr 
Oi  or  la  tli!>  laoor  parlor,  there  was  «  eoofiued 
incloo  of  voices  In  the  bar,  amid  w'alch  1  dl«- 
ILngiilsliOfl  a  Tolce  sayliig:  "Tiiii;Iitatlon  will 
dn  any  bloody  thlnt;  almost."  I  was  writing 
"Llfp  ond  Habit"  at  th«  time  and  was  much 
tempte'l  to  pitt  this  passage  In.  XothlDg 
tiiK-r  :ia»  *TCr  heon  said  about  Imagination. 
Then  the  rolce  was  heard  adilrpssinc  the  bar- 
man una  aaying:  "I  auppos*  yon  wouldn't 
trust  mo  with  a  qnart  of  beer,  would  jt'TO*'" 


That  Nantucket  Stove. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  misunderstood.  I  think,  the  spell- 
ing of  the  name  of  the  portable  stove, 
which  used  to  be  pronounced  as  If 
spelled  "Roshow."  My  guess  Is  "Lcau- 
chaud."  the  French  for  hot  water,  not 
"Cauchaud,"  as  It  was  spelled  In  The 
Herald  of  Oct.  2.      OFF  ISLANDER. 

.V,Tntucket. 


telii 
griirii 
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Good   Mechanism   and   Little  i 
Temperament  Mark  Kube-  | 
lik's  Recital. 


Ttin  first  of  the  Symphony  Hall  aun- 
jy  Afternoon  <'onrerls  of  this  .leason 
ool    place   yesterday.     The    hall   was  • 
rowded.     Mr.    Kubellk.    the  violinist, 
gave  tlie  concert  and  George  Falken- 
was  the  ari'ompanlst.    The  pro-  ' 
was  as  follows: 

t-Saers.  Concerto  In  fV.  minor.  No,  3; 

'■h;icot.nB:     Wlenlttwskl.  I<er«inde. 
Ua.  PoltinulKi.  In       major:  PUKanlni, 
ui'r'i  ti;  Ilubay,  Scene  de  la  (.'zardan. 

The   years  go   by  and   Mr.   Kubel  's 
till  has  a  beautiful  tone;  Ills  violin  i 
mngnlflcent   Instrument;    he    has  a 

ft  hand  that  ensures  him  a  surprising 

lerhanlsm:  and  he  la  still  an  iinlnter- 
psting  player.  He  has.  It  Is  true,  charm 
Ing  Ij  rical  moments,  but  taken  all  In 
;ill,  he  la  an  acroinplished  flddler,  .u  : 
never  a  re^creative  artist. 

W!i>-n  Mr.  Kreisler  was  asked  whethe, 
h«  played  Salnt-Saens's  t'oii-'erto  'n  i: 
mlni.r.  he  said,  "Not  In  public,  because 
>'s:i\.'s  performance  of  it  Is  maivel- 
lous  •■  Last  season,  alas,  .Mr.  Ysaye'a 
perfurninnce  of  this  coti.erto  at  a  Sym- 
phony concert  was  l.imentably  mediocrfc; 
for  violinists  worthy  t'le  nm:e  are  not 
maniliie^.  itnd  Mr.  ys.iye  at  the  Public 
Kvh.  ;i! .^al  and  the  Concert  was  ilecMed- 
ly  nut  in  the  vein.  Mr.  Kubellk  played 
this  (  un<  (  rto  yesterday.  H's  perform- 
MMi  I-  did  not  re\  eal  the  peculiar  i  har- 
iic-teiLstics  of  the  composer's  stsle;  ele- 
Kun.  .■  anil  taste.  The  first  movement' 
sintimwitalized,  -And  without  cap- 
t  v.iiing  rhythm;  In  the  .second  movement 
tli't.  were  moments  of  sheer  tonal 
l>e:i  it.v.  but  there  was  an  absence  of 
vital  .  ontliiulty  and  at  the  end  the  Iiar- 
nmiil.  M  were  not  .xpoutan^oiis,  not  al- 
wu.\  ^  clear;  In  the  tlnnle  we  mlsscil 
rhyiiimlc  precision  and  the  necessa 
bite. 

'    Mr.  Kubellk  is  not  the  man  for  Bach  s 
I'h^Onne,     which     must     be  superbly 
pISyed  If  It  is  to  he  tolerable  and  to  be  ! 
endured.     Ills   Intonation   was  not  al- 

jw;»>.H  pure-— and  this  remark  might  be 


George  and  Jerry. 

(he  World  Wags : 
In  the  matter  of  the  Cohan  name  It 
Interesting  to   remember  that  both 
'  "'.rpe,  the  son,  and  Jerry,  the  father, 
1  '  d  at  the  Friar's  Festival  at  tho 
Theatro  two  years  ago.  Jerry 
•  d  as  Interlocutor  In  their  mln- 
1 .  1  first  part  and  was  Introduced  by 
;  iF    son-in-law.    Fred    Nlblo,    as  Mr. 
.1.  rry   Co-han.   while   George   was  one 
;■   the   end   men  and   was  Introduced 

Mr.  George  Co-han. 
I    myself    heard    Jerry    Cohan  pro- 
;nce  his  name  Co-han  fully  30  yeaira 

.  It  is  told  that  while  Geraldlti^ 
I'  I'arrar  was  stopping  at  the  Hotel 
I  Tmiralne  In  Boston  when  her  father 
'  came  to  call  on  her  he  asked  for  Mlsa 
t  /-'iir-iar.  When  her  mother  came  she 
'|iii=k.;d  for  Jtflss  Far-ror. 
I  Willard,  the  Kngllsh  actor,  called 
l!!'.:n5elf  ll'.J-lard,  but  fa.shlonables  here 
:  v.ouM  have  It  Wll-Jard. 

1  have  even  heard  Boston's  own 
'   (ieorge    Riddle    spoken    of   as  George 

l'.!d-dell.    I  doubt  If  he  liked  that 
;  QUINCT  laLBT. 

nrookllne,  Oct.  10. 


1S97.  Larousse  says  that  the  word  Is  we  heard  Miss  Barrymore,  Eddie  Foy; 
derived  from  the  verb  "saboter,"  used  again  Anna  Held-  and  Harry  Lauder 
In  a  familiar  sense,  meaning  to  scamp  were  "portrayed."  There  were  one  or 
one's  work.i  A  more  fantastical  derlva-  two  new  sketches  of  comedians.  Per- 
tlon  comes  from  a  story  that  dlssatls-  haps  the  funniest  of  the  new  features 
fied  workmen  throw  their  wooden  shoej,  was  the  scene  on  a  subway  platform 
their  "sabots,"  Into  delicate  machinery   where  all  those  entering  and  waiting 

jfWere  obsessed  by  the  dance  mania. 
"Scheherazade's  Dream"  was  conspicu- 
ous chiefly  by  reason  of  the  extraor- 
dinary tumbling  of  eastern  men.  "Gaby 
du  Barry"  was  violently  amusing  In  its 
I  extravagance.  "Isadora  Duncan"  in 
the  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube"  was  sub- 
stituted for  "On  the  Sands  of  Trou- 
ville,"  which  was  announced  as  the  final 
number. 

Miss  Hoffmann  wsis  In  her  merriest, 
most  Impish  mood.  Mercurial,  viva- 
cious, she  imitated  and  danced  with  the 
gusto  that  is  peculiar  to  her.  There  is 
no  one  like  her;  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
any  one  to  revenge  one's  self  by  imi- 
tating her  in  turn.  Her  slyness  in  a 
mocking  couplet;  her  convincing  as- 
sumption of  demure  innocence;  her  de- 
lightful recklessness  in  burlesque;  her 
maidenly  grace  In  a  virginal  dance;  her 
intrepidity  In  the  wildest  extravagance; 
these  qualities  and  the  fascination  ex- 
erted by  her  whimsical  personality  make 
'  her  a  unique  figure.  The  girls  in  her 
company  are  unusually  young  and  en- 
gaging. Their  little,  piping  voices  reas- 
I  sured  the  hearer  of  the  singers'  youth- 
I  fulness,  and  their  apparent  unconscious- 
ness of  the  charming  figures  that  were 
liberally  exposed  v.-as  refreshing  in 
I  these  days  of  mature  and  brazen  show  | 
girls.  I 


Co-hans  In  Montana. 

-         World  Wags: 

;n  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name  Cohan,  I  would  state  that 
1  have  been  acquainted  with  several 
men  of  that  name,  all  miners  in  Mon- 
•,ina,    and    every    one    of    them  pro- 

unced  It  with  a  decided  accent  on 

o  last  syllable,  Co-han.       L.  L.  CO. 

Boston,  Oct.  10. 


Mispronunciation. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 
If  "noo"  for  "new,"  why  not  "poo" 
!  fcr   "pew"?    Listen,   astonished  "Pur- 
I  oni,"    to    the    usual    pronunciation  of 
'  1  veryday   words   like   "road."  "coat," 
"boat."  "spoon."    I  overheard  a  school- 
I  teacher  here  say  "proberly."    It  Is  de- 
plorable to  be  80  slipshod  In  speech. 

SOJOURNER. 
Brunswick,  Me.,  Oct  t. 


«P|i||  .it   to   the   first   movement   o(  the 
id  there  was  little  suggestion 
and   (iranltlc  nobility.  On 
lund,   the  announcement  of 
erne  In   WlenlawsUl's  Leg- 
tiurmlngly  .sung  and  there 
t  r">^<-  I L' ..sa'ln  the  Mazurka 
lly  staccato  meaa- 
the  expo«ition  of ' 


"Sabotage"  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  give  me  the  derivation  and 
the  definition  of  the  word  "Sabotage," 
which  frequently  appears  in  the  news- 
papers? From  the  text  of  the  articles 
In   which  I  have  noticed  th«  word   I  - 

flge   It    has   some   reference   to  de- 

loying  property  out  of  a  spirit  of 
lovenge.  I  have  looked  In  three  dic- 
tionaries, an  encyclopedia,  thesaurus, 
and  other  sources  where  one  might  na- 
turally expect  to  find  it.  Is  It  a  word 
of  recent  coinage,  or  what? 

J.  E.  STBDMAN. 

Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  9. 

The  word  "sabotage"  was  discussed 
at  length  In  The  Herald  last  spring. 

"Sabotage"  is  thus  defined  by  Ar- 
turo  M.  Glovannltti  In  his  introduction 
to  Emilo  Pouget's  "Sabotage."  Th'^ 
translBtlon  Into  English  was  publisher 


and  thus  put  it  out  of  order. 

ITITLED  DANCER 
ATTHESHUBERT 

Lady   Constance  Richardson 
Appears  with  Two  Other 
Noted  Women. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE  —  Gertrude 
Hoffmann's  New  Revue.  First  appear- 
ance In  Boston  of  Mme.  Polaire  and 
Lady  Constftnce  Stewart  Richardson. 
Orchestra. 

The    theatre    was   crowded   with  a  I 
deeply  interested  audience.    Before  the  j 
appearancfe    of    Lady   Constance,  "the 
famous  titled  dancer,"  the  ApoUos  from 
the  Alhambra,  three  in  number,  repro- 
duced  groups    In    marble   and  bronie, 
after   the   manner  of   the   statue  clog 
dancers  who  delighted  our  boyhood,  but 
we  ml.ssed  the  steps,  also  the  sight  of 
.\Jax     defying     the '   lightning.  The 
ApoUos      also      performed  "   feats      it  | 
strength  and   agility   with   a   pleas'ng ' 
absence  of  effort  and  with  surprising 
rapidity  In  action.    They  were  followed 
by  -M.  Dalx,  a  bearded  Frenchman,  who 
.ifter  singing  like  a  grown   man  sud- 
denly turned  into  a  soprano  and  re- 
vived   the   memory   of    Leon   and  the 
iJreut  Ricardo.     After  Lady  Constancy, 
came  Leo  Nino,  who  put  his  fiddle  to ; 
base  but  amusing  uses.  Imitating  anl-  j 
mals,  etc.,  substituting  a  cane,  a  plat---,  i 
a  hat  for  a  bow,  and  u.^-lng  the  how 
Itself  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  nosi- 
tions. 

Lady  Constance  Stewart  Richardson 

has  been  announced  with  n  flourish  of 

trumpets  as  "the  granddaughter  of  the 

Duke  of  Sutherland  and  the  daughter 

of  the  Earl  of  Cromartle."    This  Is  all 

very  nice,  but  the  question  Is,  Can  she 

dance?    And  this  would  be  the  tluestlon 

were  she  the  daughter  of  a  hundre-I 

earls  and  the  sister  of  Lady  tnara  Vere 

de  Vere.  That  a  noble  dame  should  ex- 
lult  In  her  physical  perfection,  say  with 

Zerllna  before  the  looking  glass:  "I've  a 
'figure  that's  not  much  amJss."  and  wlsri 
j  to  reveal  her  beauty  to  others,  unselfish 
!  In  her  admiration,  is  nothing  new.  Old 

chronicler.^  tell  us  that  Queen  Elizabeth 

showed  her  thigh  In  the  dance  to  I5aa- 

BOmplerre.  Marguerite  of  Valola  delight- 
ed In  the  bourree,  for  It  was  danced  in 

short  skirts,  and  her  feet  ankles  and 

legs  were  renowned  for  their  beauty.  In 

more  modern  times  the  Countess  of  Cas- 

lijllone,  Mme.  Korsakof  and  other  beau- 
ties of  the  Second  Empire  amazed  even 

the  Court  of  Napoleon  HI.  by  trans- 
parent costumes  at  the  Imperial  balls, 

garments  like  unto  those  worn  by  the 

Coan  women  of  old.  Concerning  the  pre- 
decessors of  Lady  Constance  and  Miss 

Hoffmann  on  the  stage,  from  the  ancient 

days  to  the  present  apotheosis  of  nudity, 

the  curious  may  consult  with  profit,  "Le 

Nu  au  Theatre"  by  Doctors  Wltkowskl 

and  Nass,  a  book  with  surprising  text 

and  illustrations. 

Lady   Con.=  tance  succeeds   by  nature 

rather  than  by  art.  She  has  a  hand- 
some face,  well  formed  shoulders  and 

finely  modeled  legs.     These  were  seen  _  _ 

in  a  scries  of  Fawn  dances,  which  were  i  presentation  of  the  solution  inevitably 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE-First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "Bought  and  Paid 
For,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by  George. 
Broadhurst.      JfJ^  (.  .'  ■*  ' 

Kohert  .Stafford  Charles  Rlclimaii 

.limes  Gilley  Frank  Cr.Hvcii 

Hill  .\iian  <Vtwell. 

'•""I«  Arthur  Wnoil 

t  Irslnla  Blainc  Kathleen  MacDonell 

l.inn.T  Blaine  Marie  Nordstrom 

Josephine  Claire  Coste 

This  play  has  been  widely  advertised 
both  by  Its  producers  and  its  audiences 
as  a  great  New  York  success;  in  the 
advance  notices  it  Is  described  as  tlie 
play  which  ran  a  solid  year  In  New- 
York.  It  undoubtedly  Is  the  sort  of  play 
that  New  Y"ork  audiences  like,  and  as 
such  It  is  an  Interesting  comment  on  | 
New  York  theatrical  taste. 

It  is  a  play  which  cannot  be  readily 
assigned  to  any  one  of  the  groups  intj 
which  we  habitually  divide  our  present- 
day  theatrical  productions.  It  is  not  a 
comedy  of  sentiment,  nor  yet  a  farce- 
comedy,  and  It  differs  widely  from  the 
"problem  play"  as  handled  by  Pinero 
or  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  It  combines, 
however,  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
all  three  genres.  Apparently  the  cen- 
tral purpose  In  the  author  s  mind  is 
to  present  a  problem — the  problem  t; 
the  woman,  whose  husband's  attltuds 
toward  her  has  made  her  feel  that  her 
marriage  is  but  legalized  prostitution. 
That  Is  how  Virginia  Stafford  feeli 
when  her  husband  comes  home  drunk 
{and,  no  longer  himself,  tells  her  that 
she  Is  bought  and  paid  for  and  that 
he  can  do  what  he  chooses  witii  hl'i 
own. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  prob- 
lem plays,  however,  Mr.  Broadhurst 
has  In  this  case  suggested  the  solution 
of  the  problem;  and  indeed,  so  simply 
does  it  solve  itself  that  the  audience 
i.s  left  somewhat  In  doubt  at  the  end 
as  to  whether,  after  all,  a  problem 
really  existed.  The  question,  often 
asked,  as  to  why  the  "problem  play" 
should  so  invariably  end  in  tragedy, 
could  hardly  be  better  answered  than 
it  is  by  the  play  under  d-lscussion.  The 


dedicated  appropriately  "to  those  who ' 
love  the  open."  Her  dancing  Is  after 
the  manner  o(  Miss  Duncan,  but  it  has 
not  the  same  exuberance  and  vitality. 
She   skipped   and    hopped   and  Jumped 


lessens  the  dramatic  Intensity  of  the 
problem  Itself.  Had  Mr.  Broadhurst 
ended  his  play  with  the  third  act  It 
would  have  followed  pretty  closely  the 
lines  of  the  conventional  problem  plav 


and  ran.  but  her  movements  and.i  With  the  addition  of  the  fourth  act  It 
<estures  were  slightly  varied,  and  her'j '-^  transformed  Into  a  comedy  of  sentl- 
ihythmic  expiesslon  was  constantly  In  i  '"ent.  In  either  case  Its  dignity  is  les- 
one  key.  Nevertheless  she  was  an  sened  by  tne  occasional  touches  of 
agreeable  sight,  especially  graceful  j  farce  and  the  cheapness  which  fre- 
("when  she  walked.  ijquently  characterizes  the  humor. 

\    The    press   agent   claims   that   Mme.  \     This  failure  to  stick  to  gtnre.  which 
'  Polaire  Is  the  ugliest  woman  in  Paris,  some  modern  writers  seem  to  co.nalder 
We  have  seen  far  more  ugly  women  lri.<i    positive    virtue,    does    not  prevent 
U,J  streets  and  on  the  sUge  of  that  "Bought  and  Paid  For"  from  being  an 
.  Mme.  Polaire  is  attractive.    Hes ;  itUeresfing'    and    engrossinpr    play.  If 


•  ,,ii:kf.\  climax 
;  ,1  oontinu 

,      ulaiUon  llu 
■uitt-r    druwinr    and  the 
Vss  which  we  should  esL- 
,  :i  craftsman  as 

^1       he  charattcr  of 
^  I  I,,    ;i  V     I  't'd    n  verUnble 

oi-  .'I  siUlro  oil  tt  crrtaln  l>ieva-  ' 
-  of  Amfrlcnn  conceit  and  seH- 

„f  th.'rae  of  tbe  play,  drunkenness 
A  It.  e«o---t  on  married  life,  no  doubt 
■  lies  I'^f  introduction  of  such  •! 
<  that  which  occupies  a  great 
thv>  se.ond  act,  but  It  Is  too 
MiKlv    e-ni'tiii^Ued:  It    Is  needlessly 
,1    Uresoto,  l>    long.     Mr.    Richman  s 

  in  act— as.  Indeed,  through- 

"  ,  xcellt  lit  and  he  Is  to  be  com- 
as miicb  for  what  he  leaves 
as  for  wliat  he  does, 
char.ioterlrattons  In  the  play, 
en's  Jimmy  is  the  most  striking, 
.ugh  lo  say  that  the  character- 
worthv  of  the  character.  Miss 
~  lom's  Fanny  Blaine  is  a  ■'jolle 
lie   ta-oeus.!'    who   meets   with  th« 
■'re  apiToval  of  the  audience. 
Miss  Kathleen  MacDonell  has  replaced 
Julia  Dcare  in  the  role  of  Vlr- , 
In    ^he  Plavs  the  part  with  sincerity 
nee.  and  though  she  Is  per-  i 
Ucklng  in  magnetism,  her; 
as  a  whole  Is  an  excelleiltj 

The  minor  parts  of  Oku  and  Jo8«Ph'n«| 

a  e  exceptlO'.:-.lly  well  played  by  Mr.' 
\twell  and  Mies  Coste. 

AT  B.F.  KEITH'S! 


^■U      111     tiU>        lll.-iU      1  1..-U'.  i. 

lical,  Deiicaloglcal  and  Poetical 
uv."   by  Jeremy  CoUlor  tlTOl). 
o  the  simplicity  and  the  dlreclnosa 
ihe  opening: 

.•olumbus  (CTirlstopher)  a  famous 
Pilot  WHS  i.orn  in  14-12.  Ferdinand,  his 
•^on  "who  writ  his  Life,  strains  himself 
to  Jerlvi!  his  Descent  from  great  Peo- 
ple Yet  it  is  certain  his  Father  was  a 
Wool-t'omi'.M-.  and  U«  himself  was  of 
tliut  ("nllliis  too,  until,  being  some  tlma 
at  Sea  he  lansled  tliat  Occupation,  and 
it-pliod  himself  muoh  to  the  study  of 
Ceographv.  Then  undorstandlng  by  a 
c>  i  taln  Sott-man  called  Andaluza,  or  as 
.■»ome  will  have  It.  he  himself  coneludlns 
from  the  Position  of  tha  World,  that 
there  were  some  habitable  Parts  In  th* 
other  Hemisphere,  resolved  to  go  to 
discover  them.  Accordingly  he  addres  d 
1  himself  to  some  Princes,  who  laughed 
'  at  the  Knterpi-ize,  and  stil'd  U  a 
Dream."  There  are  inaccuracies  In  this 
sket.  h  but  the  most  entertaining  bios- 
rapUies  are  largely  Imaginary:  witness 
Marcel  Soh wob  s  "Vies  Ima^lnaircs. 

Another  Grcac  Man. 

As  the  World  Wags:  1 
V  popular  song  of  the  sixties,  sung 
by  Harrv  Kernell,  told  of  John  Jlalone, 


I "buna  Minster  '  i.s  a  Himilar  ordinary 
drawn  in  tUe  opposite  direction.— [lid. 

Capt.  llarwood'B  cheery  message, 
"I'll  be  up  with  th©  nillk  In  the  morn- 
ing," lulght  well  be  classed  with  the 
homely  and  heroic  apothegms  of  Plu- 
tarch's men.  Nor  was  Harwood  the 
only  bravo  soul  on  vessels  near  the 
Volturiio.  And  now  is  the  time  to  re- 
call Walt  Whitman's  Wnes: 
I  iimlerstanil  tlie  lurgo  UeWrla  of  lierof^. 
The  TOura  Jo  of  pro»<-n»  times  und  nil  i  .m^^: 
Hon-  rte  6 Ulrnrr  saw  the  e«.w<1«rt  ,in,l  rurtdor- 

loss  ,vU  rk  Of  tliu  steamship.  »nd  .Icath 

ch'aKUie  It  up  nn.l  ilown  tha  storm.   

How  lie  liiiuckled  tiglH.   ■"><!  B"**  ;«* 

one  Inoti  ..nfl  wan  faithful  of  days  and 

rnithful  of.  nlShts. 
Airf  rhulU'd  1"  large  letters  on  n  board.  Be 

How  lie  folloWd  with  tliein.  and  tack'd  wlrt. 

he  . 1— and  would  not  give  It  up; 
How  he  saved  the  drifting  eompany  at  last 
HOW  the  lank  loese-sowued  woman  looked  v,ben 
"       boated  from  the  Bide  of  their  prepared 

Wo.-r   fhn^'^ilcnt  old-faced  infants,   and.  the 
}inod   sfok,    and   tho   8h«ri,-ni>p'a  un- 

All  thlsT'wafl^V  and  It  taste.  ,ood-l  like 

it  well  and  it  becomes  mine: 


•  Harrv  Kernell,  toia  or  jonn  iMniuiio,  ,(  n  tieoomes 

probably"  a  New  York  politician  of  thati  j  the  man— I  migered-I  was  there, 
time    f  recall  a  few  lines,  and  hope  you  '  ■ 
will  be  able  to  give  the  whole  song. 


A  Group  of  Ncble  Dames. 

Prince  de  Chimay  might  have  said  a 
few  days  ago  that  his  life  would  have 
been  dull  had  It  not  been  for  hi,?  wife, 
Clara  Ward,  who.  naturally  of  a  lively 
disposition  and  bored  by  the  quiet  and 
Boston.  Oct  12.  J.  x^-  ^v.    I  stiffness  of  aristocratic  life  in  Belgium, 

AVas  Harry  Kernell  singing  in  the]  jou^^ed  the  example  of  the  high  born 
:i^H»<i'?_rKd.  1  ^^^^^  English  folk-song,  and  went 


Did  \ou  n-iii  John  Malone. 

■\vitli  br;iiid  now  shiny  natT 
Did  you  SCO  him  march  atone 

Like  a  sr\n6  aristocrat? 
There  wei'-  bands  nitli  banners  flying 

»nd  preiLy  dresses  shone; 
But  the  gvaiid  display  o£  all  that  day 

T\'as  Mr.  John  Malone. 
Boston.  Oct  12.  J'.  D.  K 


Sixties?— [Ed. 

A  "Parisienne." 

When  Mme.  Labori  was  in  town  shai 
was  characterized  by  certain  reporters 
as  a  "true  Parlsienne."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  she  has  the  grace,  charm 
and  taste  in  dress  of  a  high-bred  Par  s- 


with  "the  wraggle  taggle  Gypsies,  O." 
But  before  Clara  Ward  became  infatu- 
ated with  Klgo,  tbe  gypsy  tiddler,  an- 
other Princess  de  Chimay,  who  by  birth 
was  Miss  Lejeune,  an  heiress  of  Brus- 
sels, separated  from  her  husband,  Al- 
phonse,  left  her  home  In  the  classical 


B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  has  a  unique] 
headiiner  this  week  In  Joseph  Knowles. , 
The  act  is  appropriately  mounted  and 
i  Mr.    Knowles  leisurely   stalks  to  the 
1  footlights  through  a  long  perspective  of , 
woodland,  clad  in  the  habit  he  provided  ', 
1  for  himself  during  his  two  months  as 
'•the  primitive  man"  In  the  Maine  for- 
ests.   Mr.  Knowles  is  obviously  not  a 
man  of  the  stage,  and-  its  technique  Is 
for  others  than  himself.    Happily,  he 
avoids  any  attempt  at  being  theatrical, 
and   his   act  is  a  simple  and  direct 
story   of    his    life   In    the  wilderntss. 

His  time  being  limited,  he  told  only  of 
the  main  incidents  of  his  experiment, 
and  recounted  his  trapping,  in  his  crude 
wav,  of  a  bear  the  pelt  of  which 
formed  the  principal  shelter  of  his  body 
His  act  was  well  received. 

Will  M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne 
niade  their  first  appearance  in  four 
years  in  Mr.  Cressy' s  latest  one-act 
play  "The  Man  Who  Remembered. 
The  sketch  is  one  of  the  brightest  from 
the.  many  bv  this  author.  Like  most  of 
his  worlts,  it  has  a  rural  background, 
yet  In  theme  It  Is  decidedly  new.  The 
dialogue  is  brilliant  in  its  wit  and  sar- 
casm, and  there  is  one  last  and  long 
tug  at  the  heartstrings,  as  when  Mr. 
•ressy  has  the  stage  to  himself  for  a 
-ull  three  minutes  without  a  word  be- 
;ag  said.  Miss  Dayne  as  ,Ma'T',^5^arter 
shared  the  honors  equally  with  Mr. 
■re.ssy  In  a  splendidly  created  char-] 

""jolie  Heather,  a  dainty  little  English 
comedian,  «ang  four  songs  i"  an  arcn 
*  and  engaging  manner.  Miss  .Heather  is 
a  frail,  doll-like  person  with  roll  ng. 
soulful  eyes.   Her  voice  might  be  called 

A*  big  hit  was  the  act  of  two  new- 
comers-John and  Winnie  Hennlngs  — 
though  the  work  of  the  lady  was  mere- 
ly incidental.  Mr.  Hennlngs  has  some- 
thlng  new  as  an  eccentric  comedian 
and  carefully  avoids  the  beaten  path. 
He  sings  after  the  manner  of  a  come- 
dian singulariy  endowed  by  nature  m 
l>oth  voice  and  physique,  and  his  danc- 
ing Is  funny-at  once  graceful  and  gro- 
tesque. _,  _  , 
Others  on  the  bl'.l  were  the  Six  Kaut- 
rnanns.  trick  bicycle  riders;  HulTord 
'  and  Chain,  "The  CuUud  Parson  and 
I  the  Minstrel";  Raoul  Romito  and  Con- 
tessa  MilleHori,  in  operatic  selections; 
Conway  and  Deland.  in  an  acrobatic 
act;  Anita  Bartling,  lady  juggler;  Pat",© 
Weekly  motion  pictures,  and  Carl 
Stowe,  monologist.  

CASTLE  SQUARE— "Blue  Jeans," 
Joseph  Arthur's  rural  melodrama  In 
four  acts. 

Perry  Bascom  William  P.  Carleton 

Isaac  Hankins  Donald  Meek 

Col.  Henry  Clay  RIsener.  .Frederic  Ormonde 

Ji-n  Titevriier  Carney  Christie 

B^.  Boone."::.;:. ...J.  Morrm  Morrison 

Jacob  Vnttwiler  i-  1«orse  Ernst 

=►,1,   .Bobert  Capron 

Smith  .  -V.  i^'","'? 

Sh-.rlff  Lenyon 

June   Doris  Olsson 

Bs»:!-:i'  kicker  ..Florence  Snlrley 

Hanklns  Mabel  Colcord 

 Augusta  GUI 

.'i^r  Anne  Faystone 

-  j-ewllir"  "  ' :     ...B^i'rlce  Loring 


ana  tabic  1*^  ui^oo  v*.  «.  — pnonse,  iciu  x*^*  ..v^.....  —  — 
ian  woman,  she  was  born  m  Australia  J„^pner  of  Helen  and  Faris.  demandeo 
and  is  of  Irish  dpscont.  Her  maiden^  ^^^^^  ^^e  annulment  of  her  marriage 
name  was  Margaret  Okey.  She  studied  endeavored  to  procure  a  title  of 
at  the  London  Academy  of  Music  arid  ^^^^y^^y  that  she  aud  her  lover  might 
 A  o=  ...  niMni.st  at  a  promenade  ^^^.^  together  respectably  as  the  Count- 


appeared  as  a  pianLst  at  a  promenade 
concert  at  Covent  Garden  m  August. 
rSS"  She  married  Vladimir  de  Pach- 
mann  In  1SS4,  and  as  "Mrs.  Marguerite 
de  Pachmann"  gave  a  recital  here  in 
the  old  Chlckering  Hail  (Tremont  street) 

on  April  30,  180O.    The  program  included       .^^poieo.,  ....  .  —  ^  .  -  -  ,  , 

one  of  her   own   pieces,   "Reverie  duj;  ^^gj^.   ^nd   was  a   friend  ot 

Lac  '  She  had  already  composed  a  violin  K  -   -  — ° 


sonata  which  Joachim  played  in 


and  in  German  cities.  She  and  her 
husband  gave  a  concert  together  in  the 
following  week.  She  had  two  sons  b.v 
Dp  Pachmann.  The  elder,  a  lawyer,  is 
one  ot  Maitre  Labori's  chief  assist- 
ants: the  younger  is  of  an  artistic  na- 
ture and  in  character  thought  and  ex- 
pression resemble.s  his  father.  Maitrc 
Labori  is  tho  father  of  her  daugliters. 
Not  lon_  ^ 

Mme.  Labori     

fully  at  Monte  Carlo.  It  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Opera-Comlque  of  Paris 
and  announced  for  performance  late  in 
thijj  season,  or  early  in  the  next.  Mme. 
Labori  has  been  asked  to  write  a  sec- 
ond opera  for  the  Comique  and  is  now 
endeavoring  to  obtain  a  libretto  that 
will  interest  her. 

Two-Mealers. 

The  Lancet  that  sees  death  lurking 
and  grinning  on  door  knobs,  in  tumblers, 
on  the  hand  of  a  friend,  now  declares 
itself  in  favor  of  the  "no  breakfast 
plan,"  on  the  ground  that  after  t\v- 
night's  rest  the  bodily  strength  is  well 
i  maintained.  "The  machine  is  running 
1  strongly,  and  no  fuel  is  required  for  tlie 
time  being."  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse  speaks 
in  "Red  Letter  Days"  of  an  old  nurse. 
"She  lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundred,  anJ 
was  fond  of  saying  that  folks  should 
take  their  meals  regular.  All  her  life 
she  had  eaten  'a  dewbit  and  breakfast, 
a  staybit  and  dinner,  a  mommet  and  i 
crumniet,  and  a  bit  after  supper.'  "  j 

Bar  Sinister. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  do  educated  people.  The  Boston 
Herald  for  instance,  persist  in  speaking 
and  WTiting  of  "the  bar  sinister,"  a 
tiling  which  is  impossible  heraldry?  -A 
bar  lies  horizontally  across  the  shield, 
and  can  be  neither  dexter  nor  sinister. 
Boston,  Oct.  U.  C.  W.  P. 

We  are  not  strong  in  matters  of  her- 
aldry and  believe  with  Abraham.  Lincoln  | 
that  the  true  American's  coat  of  arms, 
is  his  shirtsleeves.  People  persi.st  inj 
using  the  phrase  "bar  sinister"  because, 
although  it  Is  erroneous,  it  has  becom-^l 
a  part  of  the  English  language.  In  her- 
aldrv.  "sinister"  Is  the  left  side  of  a 
shield,  considered  from  the  back,  or 
wearer's  point  of  view.  The  "bendlet" 
or  "baton  sinister"  is  generally  regard- 
ed In  modern  heraldry  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate "difference"  of  illegitimacy, 
and  "difference"  here  means  "an  addi- 
tion to.  or  some  change  in,  a  coat-of- 
arms,  introduce<3  for  tho  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing coats  which  in  their  primary 
qualities  are  the  same." 

"Baton  sinister"  is  a  preferable  term. 
We  find  it  in  Scott's  ".\ntiquary" : 
'Here  is  the   baton-sinister,  the  mark 


ess  and  Count  de  Rlgo.  This  wa.s  a 
curious  instance  of  the  fatality  of  a 
name  in  the  history  of  an  illustrious 
family  Louise  de  Cararaan-Chlmay, 
Comtesse  de  Mercy- Argentoau,  the  wife 
6f  Napoleon  lll.'s  chamberlain,  was  also 
-  ,  ,  fond  of  music  and  was  a  friend  ot 
a  violin  and.  Borodin.     She  was  a 

London  ;  t^'Z,'„  „,„„o<ro»,rtist  in  the  Netherlands 


zealous  propagandist  in  the  Netherlands 
of  the  new  Russian  school,  and  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1S88,  she 
dwelt  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  sne  died 
in  1890.  Borodin  wrote  to  his  wife: 
"Siie  is  an  uncommonly  gifted  woman, 
charming  in  every  respect,  very  remaili- 
able  by  reason  of  her  aptitudes  and 
various  talents.  It  she  were  not  neariy 
BO  \ears  old  one  would  necessamy  fall 
ho  father  or  ner  aausuiei».        j^.^^  her."    It  is  said  that  the 

ago  an  opera  composed  by  „  de  SUcliellJers  died  from  love  of 
)ri  was  performed   success-    vwiui-  ^  , 

•    '   her;  that  Baron  Oppenhelm  allowed  h^^ 

to  draw  at  will  on  his  = 
Obreskow,  a  natural  son  ^-f  t^-^L^^^^ 
Tsar  Nicolas,  was  another  victim  but 
I  she  tired  of  him 'because,  being  deaf. 

he  baww  his  confidences  in  public, 
"  that  She  was  the  last  fancy  of  ^f^>^^^' 
III.   In  a  carriage  accideni  shat- 

tered her  health,  but  when  she  was  still 
ravish  ngly  beautiful,  she  knew  one  hit- 
ler faiureT  Wishing  to  obtain  favorable 
terms  for  France,  she  was  "Ot  a  owed 
to  approach  tho  Conqueror  A\..llam.i 
Her  beauty,  her  dishevelled  hair  her 
I  tears,  did  not  move  Bismarck.  In  bt. 
Petersburg  she  fell  into  poverty  and 
knew  sad  days.  Famed  for  her  luxurious 
life,  she  at  the  last  had  a  humble  lodg- 
ing: and  her  only  dress  was  one  of 

"¥heTat°e  Frince  de  Chimay  had  an-, 
other  grief:  his  proud  fam^'y  "^l^^/^^'J^ 
Itself  to  foolish  puns  and  ribald  jests 
In  English  when  Clava  Ward  went  a- 
gypsing.   


Aiiec  dote  for  ■  iie  Oct  v 
Aiul  what  did  Tol.sioi  rcniarli  in  one 
of  hi.'?  austere  moments?  "Women  arc 
well  aware  that  what  is  commonly 
called  BUbllmo  ant!-  poetical  love  de- 
pends, not  upon  moral  qualities,  but 
on  frequent  meetings,  and  on  the  stjle 
In  which  the  hair  Is  done  up,  and  on 
the  coloi;  and  cut  of  the  dreaa."  j 

ilVlrs.  Southwick  Opens  14th  An- 
I    nual  Course  at  Huntington 
I  Chambers  Hall. 

j  ^ 

j    The  nth  annual  course  of  Henry  ti. 

'  SOuthwick's  interpretative  recitals  be- 
gan last  evening  at  Huntington  Cham- 
bers Hall,  when  Mrs.  Jessie  Eldrldge 
Southwick  read  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  There  was  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience. 

The  course  thi.s  year  will  be  devoted 
:  to  well  known  plays,  while  the  choice 
of  authors  has  been  pleasantly  varied, 
and  includes  Bulwer-Lytton.  .Sheridan, 
Maeterlinck  and  others.  The  series  is 
not  merely  interesting,  but  instructive, 
and  it  provides  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  students. 

Mrs.  Southwick  recited  ,'Dliakespeare'i 
piece  from  memory,  which  in  itself  is 
a    remarkable-  accomplishment.  Evi- 

,  dently  an  experienced  elocutionist,  her 

'  diction  was  excellent.  She,  in  turn, 
represented  every  cliaracter  In  the  play 
with  autiiority  and  skilfully  varied  dra- 
matic expression. 

Next  AVednesday  eveiling  Browning's 
j"Colombe'8  Birthday"  will  be  rea^.  by 
Miss  Gertrude  McQuesten. 


Let  us  consult  the  weatherwise. 
Snow  fell  here  last  Tuesday.  If  the 
first  snow  in  October  falls  on  moist, 
soft  earth  it  indicates  a  small  har^'est 
When  it  freezes  and  snows  in  October, 
January  will  bring  mild  weather.  And 
listen  to  this  reassuring  saw.  There  are 
always  19  fine  days  in  October. 


Dr.  Fell. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Can  you  tell  mo  who  wrote: 

I  do  not  love  tliee.  Dr.  Fell, 
The  rcasin  why  I  cannot  tell; 
But  this  alone  I  know  /"'l  ^'l' 
I  do  rot  lovo  thee.  Doctor  Fell. 
I  so  often  see  it  quoted,  but  have 
never  found  anyone  who  knew  if  there 
"s  more  than  the  one  verse,  or  where 
it  may  be  found.^  aDELIA  BOWER. 
Camden,  Me.,  Oct.  3. 
The  author  is  the  graceless  writer 
Tom  Brown  (1663-1700.  There  is  a  sUght- 
iv  different  ver.sion  in  Brown's  works 
collected  and  published  after  his  dea U,^ 
Dr.  John  Pell  was  the  deaii  of  Christ 
Church   and    bishop   of   Oxford.  The 
story  goes  that  when  Brown  was  an  ui  - 
Saduate  of  Christ  Church  D^^n  l^-'' 
Thrfatened   to   expel  „^"Ven  said 

wrote  a  submissive  letter  and  Fell  said 
he  would  forgive  him  if  he  would  trans- 
irate  ex-tempore  the  32d  epigram  m  Mar- 
Uial's  first  book: 

ion  amo  te.  Sabldi.  nee  possum  dlcere  qnare; 

?antum  possum  dlcere,  nou  amo  tc. 
iBrown   afterward  made   amends  b5 
iWritlng  Dean  Fell's  epitaph.   The  coni- 
^entators  on  Martial  have  nothing  o 
\7ay  about  Sabidlus.   Thomas  torde  hi 


The  Illustrious. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and 
women.  Bombita,  the  most  IlluBtrious 
of  bull  fighters  now  living,  will  soon 
retire  from  his  profession,  although  he 
Is  onlv  34  years  old.  A  singulariy  mod- 
es't  man,  he  gives  his  address  to  any 
admiring  and  inquiring  stranger  as: 
"Bombita  Spain."  But  why  does  he 
add  "Spain"?  He  began  life  as  a  com- 
positor. The  organization  of  the  Span- 
ish Trade  Union  ot  Amalgamated  Bull- 
fighters is  due  to  him.  It  is  not  liis 
purpose  to  go  into  vaudeville  after  his 
withdrawal  from  the  arena;  but,  loving 
excitement  he  will  enter  politics,  ana 
hopes  -in  the  Chamber  ot  Deputies  to 
protect  the  bull-fighting  interest.^. 

Miss  Nellie  Lambert,  appearing  in  a 
London  penny  show,  proudly  assert- 
that  she  is  "the  heaviest  and  stoutest 
ladv  on  earth,"  and  has  a  right  to  be.  ri 
riglit  that  Sir  Francis  Galton  would 
have  confirmed,  for  she  is  the  great- 
erand-daughter  of  Daniel  Lambert.  Miss 
Nellie,  now  in  her  20th  year,  weigns 
onlv  563  pounds.  We  are  not  informed 
'  as  "to  her  height.  In  1793  the  great  Dan- 
lei  weighed  only  «S  pounds,  taut  he  af- 
terwards "attained  the  acme  of  mortal 
hugeness,"  to  quote  an  enthusiastic  bi- 
ographer, and  when  he  died  in  1809  ho 
was  five  feet  eleven  and  weighed  7o9 
pounds.  Is  Miss  Nellie  an  agreeable 
talker,  sharp-witted,  nimble-minded 
We  are  told  that  Daniel  was  ready  in 
repartee.  George  Meredith  called  Lon- 
don "the  Daniel  Laml>ert  of  cities." 
Will  Miss  Nellie  s  name  ever  enter  into 
such  similes? 

Dr.  Ferron,  a  surgeon  in  the  French 
army,  reports  the  case  of  a  young  sol- 
dier'afflicted  with  a  nervous  complaint, 
who,  when  he  is  asleep,  rocks  unceas- 
ingly with  a  rhythmical  movement  at 
the  rate  of  32  to  33  times  a  minute.  This 
comes,  as  some  think,  from  the  custom 
of  rocking  an  infant  in  its  cradle. 


of    illegiUmacy,    extended     diagonally    ■  g^y  aooui  -  "  ,„va. 

through  both  coats  upon    the   shield.  paraphrased  tho  Latm.      f   '°,  .T 

"Bend  sinister"  is  also  preferable.     A  ^^^^  jjgl!    But  why  1  cannot  ten. 

"bend"  is  "an  ordinary  fornif^d  by  two  .^_fj3d 
parallel   line.s  dra'wn  from  tlie.  dexter^^^ 
chief  to  the  sjnister  base  ot  the.  shield.; . 

^,4 


A  Trifle  Nervous. 

The  soldier  is  no  doubt  a  fine  fellow, 
chock  full  of  patriotism  and  all  that, 
but  he  is  not  a  wholesome  companion 
for  grown  people.  It  is  said  that  a 
liking  for  rhythmic  movement  acquired 
in  the  cradle  leads  the  baby  arrived  at 
manhood  to  tap  the  ground  with  the 
foot  or  swing  in  a  chair.  We  all  know 
these  nuisances:  the  man  that  rocks 
on  a  veranda  and  puts  his  feet  down 
hard;  tlie  man  that  clicks  a  knife  blade, 
a  cigar  clipper  worn  as  a  watch  charm, 
or  a  silver  match  box;  the  drummer  on 
the  tnhle;  the  scraj.cher  of  the  arms  of 
a  leather  chair.  Their  sense  of  rhythm 
might  appeal  to  Dr.  Mtick.  but  in  daily 
life  they  are  intolerable,  and  what 
makes  their  rhythmic  energy  the  mon 
annoying  is  that  they  are  always  ami- 
able an4  would  be  grieved  U  their  bost« 


Lifs  in  Ulster. 

A  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn 
tells  a  pleasing  story  of  life  and  man- 
ners in   Ulster  coimt^',    Ireland.  One 
Ulster  man.  speaking  of  another,  de- 
scribed  him   as   a    "dacent,  religloua 
J^nian."    What  did  he  mean  by  that? 
"Oh,  he  walks  tip  and  down  outside 
he  Catholic  Chapel  all  the  toime  they're 
.lying-  JIa.s.s,  foiring  oft  hi.s  gun  and 
-  loutin'  'Bloody  end  to  the  Pope:'  " 


Poor  Jezebel. 

Canon  Hannay  says  that  the  most 
lamatic  sertnons  are  preached  in  Ire- 
,ind.    A  friend  of  his  heard  a  preacher 
'I   a   Connaught  village  enlarging  on 
u-  terrors  of  holl.    "The  lion  will  roar 
/.     The  owls  -nill   hoot  at  yez. 
irpints  will  hiss  at  \ez_  and  the 
,    -   will  laugh  yez  to  scorn."  It 
\»a.s  another  Irish  preacher  who,  hav- 
ing described  the  toilet  of  Jezebel  when 
she    heard    of    Jehu's    approach— "and 
Hlie   painted    her   face,   and   tired  her 
liead.  and  looked  out  at  a  window"— 
added,  "And  would  you  believe  it,  the 
hussy  was  nigh  on  60  years  of  age." 


isted  and  her  story 
from    cucumbers ! 
d,\n:  was  tail,  fciio- i.  young,  dark  haired, 
with  an  expressive  face  and  she  never 
wore  a  skirt. 


cess;  and  in  this  music  there  Is  th« 
constant  flow  of  the  Volga;  the  mighty 
river  is  personified. 

"Stenka  Razine,"  written  In  memory 
of  Borodin,  who  died  in  1887,  was  a 
youthful  work.  No  doubt,  Glazounoff 
now  regrets  it  and  blushes  at  the  recol- 
lection of  his  Imprudence.  He  would  not 
now  easily  agree  to  the  statement  of 
Bacon  that  "there  is  no  excellent  beauty 


London  Wares. 

What  is  a  chuck  muck?  We  read  tn  a! 
London  journal  that  in  a  collection  at 

Shepherd's  Bush  there  are    r^M  j.  ^^^^  j^^^^  strangeness  in/ the 

*<^°'"«-5^.P,f™'/^"f'",?„.^^.  proportion."      For  many  years  he'has 


articles  of  brass  and  leather  to  others 
mounted  in  filagree  silver  and  prettily 
iexreled.  The  dictionaries,  orthodox  and 
slang,  are  allenl. 

The  label  "Lady's  Smoking  Jacket"  Is 
seen  in  a  fashionable  London  shop.  For 
the  benefit  of  "lady  smokers"  amons 
"our  best;  people"  -ws  copy;  jthe  descrip- 


tion: "The  little  coat  is  very  engaging, 
and,  like  Joseph's,  of  many  colors.  It  is 
confectioned  of  a  printed  tussore  silk 
of  gay  eastern  design,  and  enhanced  by 


proportion."  For  many  yj 
written  formal,  sonorous  compositions. 
Even  tha  Kremlin,  which  he  chose  for 
.  musical  expression,  did  not  lift  him 
above  empty  routine.  He  has  composed 
page  after  page  of  decorative  music, 
symphonies,  ballets,  overtures,  concertos 
with  the  utmost  gllbness.  He  is  a  Rus- 
sian professor  and  the  great  majority 
of  his  later  compositions  might  bear  the 
mark  "Made  In  Germany." 

Take  this  fifth  symphony,  which  by 
reason  of  superficial  and  obvious  'juali- 


coUar  and  cuffs  of  emerald  green."  This  ties   and    the   excellence    of   the  per 
should  go  with  an  expensive  Havana,, 
not  a  T.  D. 


formance,  evidently  pleased  the  largo 
i  audience.  ■  Glazounoff  Is  here  as  else- 
where a  master  of  his  trade:  The  work  - 
manship is  solid;  there  are  no  rough 
edges;    the  corners  are   carefully  pol- 

,  .    ...  rf<    _    i    »  t  .Ished;  there  is  technical  dexterity;  the 

^^±^:^^.I^J'°^l'r^  ischerzo  has  the  piquancy  that  we  ex- 


ciouU  anci  experience  of  the  way 
chusutts  bay  affects  weather  could  give 
a  safer  guess  by  a  long  chalk  hour.s 
ahead  thap  gets  printed  for  local  ufo. 
under  the  head  of  "Weather  Predic- 
tions." 

In  old  times,  when  ashore,  the  writer 
I  lived  In  the  suburbs  and  when  It  was 
j  raining  in  New  York  the  day  before  he 
found  it  wise  to  take  an  umbrella  into 
I  town,    and    our    prognosticators  don't 
eeem  to  have  got  much  further. 
Boston,  Oct.  16.  OLD  SALT. 

"Old  Salt"  is  hard-ly  fair.  One  da 
when  the  prediction  was  "Fair"  and- it 
rained  cats  and  dogs,  'there  was  an 
explanatory  note  from  the  weather  bu- 
reau to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  storm 
along  the  New  England  coast.  Cheer 
up!  As  The  Herald,  having  consulted 
the  weather  saws  of  the  ancients,  re- 
marked last  Thursday,  there  are  always 
19  fair  days  In  October— somewhere.— Ed. 


The  Old  Gowns 

As  the  World  Wags 


That  Bar  Again. 


A  correspondent  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  A.  C.  Fox  Davies's 
"Complete  Guide  to  Heraldry": 

"I  assert  mo.st    unhesitatingly'  tliat 
there  are  not  now  r.nd  never  have  been 
ny  unalterable  laws  as  to  what  these  ^  chant-prince,  aa  Henry  James  describes 


the  other  afternoon  on  my  way  to  one 
of  the  up-town  theatres,  my  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  old  Colonnade  Row 
days  when  Tremont  street,  opposite  the 
Common,  was  wholly  given  up  to  resi- 
dences. At  that  time  everybody  In  Bos- 
ton knew  everybody  else,  either  by 
name  or  by  sight,  and  the  typical  mer- 


Miarks  (marks  of  bastardy)  should  be 
and  the  colloquialism  which  Insists  upon 
the  'bar  .sinister'  is  a  curious  example 
of  an  utter  misnomer.  •  •  *  It  Is  ut- 
terly -impossible  t3  draw  a  "bar  sinister' 
—such  a  thing  does  not  exist.  •  •  • 
The  real  mistake  lies  in  the  spelling  of 
the  term.  The  'barre  sinistre'  is  mere- 
ly the  French  translation  of  'bend  sin- 
iHter,'  the  French  word  'barre'  mean- 
ing a  'bend.'  •  '  »  The  bendlet  sinis- 
ter, however,  survlvbs  in  the  form  of 
the  baton  sinister,  wliich  is  a  bendlet"— 
here  a  word  Is  illegible— "placed  across 
the  centre  of  the  shield.  The  baton  sin- 
ister, however,  js  a  privilege,  which  as 
a"— another  word  is  illegible— "on  a 
sliield,  is  rf>s.Tved  (such  as  it  Is)  for 
Itoyal  ba.-iur.ls.'  •  ♦  Other  surviving 
InstaiKi-s  ,11b  met  with  in  the  arms  ot 
tiie  Duko  of  St.  Albans  and  tlie  L)uk<- 
of  Grafton.  Another  privilege  of  Koyal 
bastards  is  that  tliey  may  havi:  tlif 
liatciii  of  'metal,'  a  prIvilQge  whiuh  Is, 
ai  L'tirding  to  Berry,  denied  to  those  ot 
hiiinbleE  lilrlh." 

This  i.s  all  very  interesting,  uo  doubt, 
but  th'  ^vcat  majority  of  English 
'  '  ontlnue  to  use  tlie 
As  the  New 
^  I,  good  many  yeai-.s 
iiiju.  111'  l.ngli^li  language  is  wliat  ii 
i.s,  I'lol  wliat  it  should  be.  Hut  does  nut ! 
I  lie  Frtiifli  word  "barre"  in  itself— h.s 
in  tlio  ptirase  "uiie  barre  sur  son  ecu"— 
(li>p(;nsc  with  the  addition  of  "sinistre"  V 
What  matters  it  all  to  the  Infinite.  It 
our  friend  Gollghtly.  urged  by  lils  wife, 
sent  to  Kngland  for  a  coat  of  arms, 
and  now  displays  a  Jackass  rampant 
and  a  bunch  ol  tljlstlett   

Some  may  ramember  the  musician, 
Uaynmnd  Hoze,  who  was  one  of  the 
Ht:  i:,'er3  of  the  Boston  '.>pera 

11  the  first  season.    A  son 

'  1  'iilng  Slaric  Ko/.e,  charming 

a.s  V. i.iiiuu  and  singer,  he  was  known  in 
Londiiii  as  .'t  compo^ier  before  h<-  so- 
jounu-d  111  Boston.    The  Herald  ^poke 
»om<'  time  ago  of  his  success  in  obtain- 
ing n  licaring  for  his  new  opera,  "Joan 
^      '  It  will  bo  produced  at  Covetit 
.  Nov.  1,  "under  royal  patron- 
Vbstt  omen! 

'  '    '  o  published  Mr.  Roze's 
ng   the    ciiaractcr  of 
1  his  unwillingness  to 
(  i'.ii  l  to  any  sin.'ier  that  did 

II'  illzc  his  ideal.  He  has  been 

Kii  u  I  iiirtunate;  he  hus  found  two, 
not  mtroiy  one;  and  they  are  JIlss  Lilian 
Granfelt  and  Miss  Marta  V-'ilkowska. 


him,  every  week-day  morning  lifted  his 
pale  pure  face  out  of  the  pages  of  the 
Daily  Advertiser  to  look  with  intense 
satisfaction  at  his  eminently  respecta- 
ble family  gathered  about  his  hlghly- 
pollshed  breakfast  table.  What  would 
that  merchant  say  could  he  now  look 
out  upon  the  giddy  throng  which  sweeps 
In  unending  procession  past  his  once 
so  sedate  residence?  As  for  myself,  old 
fogy  that  I  am,  as  I  slowly  walked 
along  I  could  only  repeat  under  my 
breath  Carolyn  Wells's  lines  entitled: 
"The  SolHoiuy  of  the  Modem  Woman." 
I  ear:'  ■    ••  old  trowns 

I  V  1)9  apo: 

I'd  n:  t  laughing-stock, 

I'u  ')W. 

They  3  yards  'round  the-  hem, 

A  :  lont  now; 

I  cam.  le  old  gowns 

And  look  riK.ii.  anyhow. 


I  cannot  wear  tli' 
.\ltli"  ~  

And,  • 
1  1. 

The  UK. 

Now  seem  Co  n 


old  Bowna. 

at  and  trim, 

look  a  lath, 

sllin. 
1  so  narrow  then 

I'liinenae; 


I  cannot  wear  tbo  o:d  go\cns 
I'd  look  like    Su  cents. 
Boston,  Oct.  15. 


J.  W. 


An  Ideal  Joan  of  Arc. 

s  Lilian  needs  no  press  agent ;  she 
lantly  able  to  speak  for  herself, 
•^e,  the  role  "appeals"  to  her.  A 
■■  appeals  to  any  singer  until  the 
shows  no  appreciation  of  tho 
.md  then  the  soprano  cr  tanor 
a  noble  burst:  "But  what  did 
pect?  What  could  any  one  do 
■h  an  ungrateful  part?  Rotten! 
■ly  rotten." 

I  -ilian  has  always  taken  an  "Im- 
Intcrest  in  Joan.  "Tears  used  to 

■  n  my  face  when  reading  her 
1  my  school  books."  She  Is  a 
lious  girl,  unlike  Tennyson's 
ry  Lilian,  and  would  not  play  a 

■  on  tho  1  "th  ot  the  month  for 

.      ,0  himself.  Being 
s  that  the  stars 
•  lit  for  her.  "One 
1  was   ridlni;  on  horseback  with 
Scandinavian  etudents  when  my 
vhied  and  bolted.  My  hat  flew  off, 
r  came  undone  and  fell  around 
; reams.  The  people  who  saw  nie 
:  'Bravo,  Jeanne  d'Arc !'  and  It 
think,   a  sort  of  sign   that  I 
one  dn.y  be  the  creator  of  the 
:  Orleans  In  this  opera."  Happy 
lid  not  merely  because  th6  King 
n  i  l  gave  her  a  broiWi.  Mr. 
^  that  nearly  every  slnKer 
■  shea  to  create  the  part  of 
1  (!■■  chose  Miss  Granfelt.  Ind- 
Mr.  Koze  8ay8  that  Important 
nts     rc'"enft>'    dlsoovored  prove 


Breakfasts  of  the  Past. 

The  Lan'.et'a  advice  to  forego  break- 
fast has  naturally  brought  cut  the  advo- 
cates of  an  old-fashioned  hearty  meal. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  one  put  before 
the  Percy  family  at  Alnwick  Castle  ear- 
ly In  tho  16th  centjry:  "For  my  Lord 
and  Lady  during  Lent,  a  loaf  of  bread 
In  trenchers,  two  manehets,  a  quart  of 
beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  two  pieces  of  salt 
llsh,  six  baconn'd  herring,  four  white 
herring,  or  a  dish  of  sprats.  •  •  •  For 
my  Lady  Margaret  and  Master  Ingcram 
Percy:  a  manclict,  a  quart  of  beer,  a 
dish  of  butter,  a  piece  of  salt  fish,  a 
dish  of  sprats  and  three  white  herring." 
At  ordlni'ry  times  my  lord  and  lady  hud 
for  breakfast  at  7  o'clock  halt  a  chine 
of  mutton  or  a  chine  of  boiled  beef,  with 
the  amount  of  bread  and  drink  pre- 
scribed In  Lent,  and  the  children  were 
STved  R  manchct,  n  quart  of  beer  and 
t  !  •        •   '>     ».    In  this  ago  ; 

■pcorn  I.s  rec- 
"ly  "corn  in- 

vesti^^iat.iiii  Hpoci.tli.bi^."  What  has  be- 
come of  the  popcorn  men  who  used  to 
push  baskets  In  railway  trains  of  the 
Connecticut  River  and  Boston  &  Albany? 

GLAZOUNOFF 
HAS  CHANGED 


pect  of  a  modern  scherzo;  but  only  .n 
the  last  movement  Is  there  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  Russian  character. 

For  the  most  part  the  themes  are  com- 
monplace and  in  the  first  movement  they 
do  not  stand  ezicessive  repetition  in  the 
treatment.   The  Andante  Is  the  weakest 
of  the  four  movements;  it  is  sonorous 
sentimentallsm.     And    Glazounoff  nas 
the  gift  of  euphony;  even  his  most  plati- 
tudinous statements  are  plausible,  as 
far   as   sound   goes.     What    is  chiefly 
missed  tn  the  symphony  is  individuality 
in  thought  and  expression.    There  are 
progressions  that  remind  one  ot  Schu- 
mRiin;  there  are  mannerisms  that  we 
arc  accustomed  to  associate  with  Tsch- 
aikowsky.    There  is  nothing  of  which 
thf>  world  can  say:  "Yes,  that  Is  Glazou-  j 
noff."  ] 
The  musical  feature  of  the  program 
was  Cesar  Franck's  symphonic  poem, ' 
in.-spired  by  verses  of  Leconto  de  Lisle.] 
:t  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  Franck's  > 
f^ymphony;    the    string    quartet,  piano' 
quintet,  violin  sonata  and  the  chorals! 
for  organ:  but  "The  Aeolldae"  displa^•s! 
an  exquisite  fancy  and  a  most  skilful  j 
employment  of  a  ^llort  .generative  theme,  i 
n  theme  that  Is  like  unto  Lecr.nto  de' 
Llsle's  opening  line:    '  O  floating  breezes 
nt  tlie  sklea."    There  Is  no  foolish  at- 
tempt at  a  lit^al  translation  into  music 
ot  ti^ie  poem  which  Is  stuffed  wlDi  geo- 
','raphical    and    mythological    allusions.  ■ 
There  is  a  po'^tlc  Impression  made  on  a 
f  <  nkitlve  musician  by  a  poet  whoso  body 
was  In  France  while  his  soul  wandered 
delighted  In  ancient  Greece  and  vener-> 
,nble  India.    Nor  is  there  any  thought  of. 
tlie  composer's  labor  In  tho  inliiiite  va- ' 
riation  of  the  chief  phrase— the  music  ■ 
f-omes  and  rises  .and  dies  u.s  the  "sweet' 
breaths  of  the  fair  spring  th'at  caress 
flip  hills  and  plains  with  freakish  kiss- 
es." I 
Grieg's  overture  should  be  put  away.  • 
Let  us   rPmeinber   him   by   songs  and  ! 
piano   pieces,    cameos   and    miniatures,  i 
by  the  music  for  Anitra's  dance,  and  \ 
certain  page.«  of  the  piano  concerto.  "In  j 
Autumn"      based  on  one  of  his  songs. 
Let  tho  song  Itself  be  sung;  the  over- 1 
ture   Is   episodic,   dl.-ijolnted,   badly   or- f 
cheetrated  and  often  Ineffectively  ugly. . 

Dvorak's  overture  was  writton  for  an  } 
'■rcsBlon,  and  ha  thought  it  hiw  duly  to  ; 
colebratc  the  wars  of  the  HusslteS  by  i 
using  a  phrnsr-  of  a  Hussit<-  hymn  and 
l  ompcslng  battle  music.  It  sliould  b(! ' 
nnanped  for  a  brass  band,  if  this  has  I 
not  already  been  dope,  and  then  plaj-od  i 
"ut  cf  doors.  The  Hussites  w  ore,  in-  ' 
dpcd,  terrible  fellows,  unwholesome  com-  ! 
p;>ni<ns  in  a  concert  hall. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  be  as  follows:  Sibelius,  Symphony 
-No.  4  (first  time  here),  Handel.  Con- 
I  erto  for  strings  and  two  wind  choirs  ; 
Gluck — Gevaert,  Tambourln,  Gavotte  and 
Chaconne ;  Haydn,  Svtnphonv  in  D  ma- 
ji.r  (B.  *.  H.  No.  2.) 


ill.  or  III7 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  spicy  editorial  of  yesterday  on 
Napoleon  the  Less  or  Napoleon  the  Lit- 
tle, I  notice  that  your  printer  or  proof- 
reader carefully  Inserts  a  period  after 
iTapoIeon  HI  where  it  twice  appears  In 
the  article. 

Without  wishing  to  be  hypercritical,  or 
Intending  to  call  you  to  account  when 
you  can  cite  so  many  authorities  In  your 
favor,  I  beg  leave  to  inquire  if  tho  time 
has  not  fully  come  when  in  cases  like 
jthis,  the  period  should  be  discarded  al- 
together? 

However  much  composers  may  differ 
regarding  t!io  proper  use  of  the  otner 
marks  of  punctuation.  I  think  it  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  use  of 
the  period  Is  restricted  to  but  two  simple 

cases:  First,  to  mark  the  end  of  a 
complete  sentence;  or,  secondly,  to  in- 
dicate an  abbreviation.  It  is  plain  lo 
see  that  m  the  sentence  referred  to  Na- 
poleon III  comes  under  neither  of  these 
rules,  for  it  was  not  placed  at  the  end 
or  a  finished  sentence,  nor  can  It  be 
shown,  I  think,  that  III  is  an  abbrevl- 
aUon.  Had  the  writer  chosen  Napoleon 
»  (Arablc-a  very  great  liberty,  I  am 
well  aware)  Instead  of  III  (Roman),  I 
am  eure  ha  would  never  have  thought  of 
I  ?,  P®""'"^  ""'ess  its  posi- 

tlon  had  been  last  in  the  sentence 
I    I  am  sorry  not  to  have  at  hand  John 
■  Wilson  s  Immortal  "Treatise  on  Punctu- 
;  ation.      AVere  I  so  fortunate,  I  should 
I  expect  to  see  that  he  would  overrule  my 
contenOon  and  point  me  to  the  rule 
I  Which  your  writer  has  clearly  In  mind 
I  that  In  writing  the  names  of  sovereign^, 
e.  g.,  James  the  Second,  George  th» 
Fourth,  etc..  the  period  should  always 
be  used  when  the  Roman  numerals  ar- 
employed  (James  II.,  George  IV  ) 

He  Is  a  bold  critic.  I  know  w'ell  to 
appeal  from  the  shades,  even,  of  John 
Wilson,  but  I  believe  my  contention  to 
be  a  just  one  nevertheless.  When  thi.i 
dictum  was  first  promulgated-,  I  do  not 
.believe  any  man  can  tell;  but  its  ab- 
surdity, I  believe,  appears  on  the  very 
faca 

In  these  days  when  the  old  formularies 
for  punctuation  are  scattered  to  the 
winds  and  when  the  meaning  of  other- 
wise well  constructed  sentences  is  ob- 
scured, or  fatally  weakened,  by  the 
omission  of  well  devised  stops,  which 
would  make  the  author's  meaning  clear 
beyond  cavil.  Is  It  wise  to  cling  to  an 
antiquated  custom,  far  "more  to  be  hon- 
ored In  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance"? 

My  daily  reading  shows  that  my  sug- 
gestion has  already  been  put  in  force 
by  many  of  our  best  writers  who  care- 
fully weigh  their  everj'  word  and  ex- 
pression. 

Is  it  not  then,  worthy  of  adoption  in 
the  columns  of  The  Boston  Herald 
where  we  are  constantly  meeting  the 
most  telling  pleas  for  the  choicest  use 
of  our  mother  tongue? 

c         «     JOSEPH  ALDEN  SHAW. 

South  Peacham,  Vt.  Oct  14 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  second  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

eymphony.  B  flat  major.  No.  5  

Glazounoff 

Overture.  "In' Autumn"  Grieg 

Bymphonlc  poem,  "The  Aeolldae".  .Franck 

DramAtlc  overture,  "Husitska"  Dvorak 

Alexander  GlazOunoff  was  a  young 
man  of  unusual  promise.  He  Is  now  in 
his  4Sth  year  and  this  promise  has  not 
been  fulflUed.  We  have  heard  one  of 
his  compositions  that  revealed  what 
he  might  have  been:  the  symphonic 
poem  "Stenka  Razine."  It  was  not  well 
played  In  Chickerlng  Hall  nearly  10 
years  ago,  yet  the  wild,  barbaric  music 
with  passages  of  singular  beauty  and 
gorgeous  coloring  made  an  Impression 
that  still  remains.  If  this  music  is  at 
times  crud«  In  workmanship,  a  pardon, 
ably  youthful  failing,  when  there  H  a 
show  of  Imagination,  It  possesses  the 
fine  quality  of  youth,  enthusiasm.  There 
Is  the  melancholy  song  of  the  barge- 
men on  tho  Volga;  there  Is  the  savage 
theme  that  typifies  the  savage  hero; 
there  Is  the  enchanting  oriental  melo 
that  pictures  thn  captive  Persi  " 


Siicb  as  la  the  air.  socb  ho  oar  apirlts;  and  | 
US  our  spirits,  TOch  are  onr  hnmors.  •  •  •  "in  ,J 
a  thick  and  cloady  air  rsaltta  LcmDlus)  men  arc 
titrlc.  Bad  aud  peerisli.    And  If  the  western  1 
irindH  blow,  and  that  tliere  be  a  calm,  or  a  fair 
■anKliine  duy,  there  le  a  kind  of  .ilacrity  la  ' 
men's  minds;  it  cbeera  up  men  and  lieastg;  but 
It  It  bo  a  tuTbolent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy 
weather,  mon  are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  de-  i 
lecfed,  angry,  waspish,  dull  and  melancholy."  | 


A  Weather  Growl. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ■ 
Would  any  malevolent  practitioner  of  > 
Statistics  (statistics  themselves  are  too  ; 
often  malevolent)  undertake  to  set  down  ' 
the  errors  of  the  weather  prophet  of  j 
Postoftlce  square  beginning  with  Tues- I 
day  and  Wednesday  of  this  week,  pre- 
dicted "fair"?    The  orphic  utterances; 
keep  coming  right  along,  though  they 
are  self-contradlctory,  without  a  word 
of  explanation  or  remorise;  for  arc  they 
not  official?    And  the  easygoing  public 
accepts   them   apparently  without  re- 
sentment,   perhaps   without  considera- 
tion.  The  trouble  Is  that  what  ought  to 
follow    from    the    conditions    in  Fort 
Worth  or  Kalamazoo  don't  do  so,  but 
thlng.s  get  mixed  up  by  local  Influences; 
so  that  any  old  shipmate  with  an  eye 
to  windward  and  a  "sense"  of  sky  and 


Thought  for  the  Day. 

Hie  rain  It  raineth  every  dav 
Upon  the  Just  and  unjust  felloir 

But  chiefly  on  tho  Juet,  because  ' 
The  nnjuat  has  the  Just's  unbrellow 


7-  t^jn 


{  The  Herald  uf  the  24th  and  31st  of  last 
August  published  reviews  of  Clara 
Louis  Kellogg's  reminiscences  as  thpy 
were  appearii-g  In  the  Saturday  EveniU;? 
Vest,  and  it  then  expressed  the  wish 
that  these  mtmolrs  would  be  published 
ill  a  volume. 

Many  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
!  "Memoirs     of     an     American  Prima 
i  Donna,"  by  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  is 
|»iow  published  :n  stately  form  by  G.  P. 
r  utnam's  Sons.  New  York  and  London. 
U  t«  a  pity,  though,  that  the  book  is  so 
'leavy  in  the  hj.nd.    There  Is  additional 
!  matter;  there  are  40  full  page  lllustra- 
ttions;  best  of  all,  there  is  a  carefully 
;  prepared  Index. 

!  The  volume  is  an  unusually  entertain- 
i  Ing  one,  including  material  for  the  fu- 
!  ture  historian  of  opera  in  this  country. 
)  throwing  light  on  operatic  conditions  ot 
Uie  past,  describing  social  life  in  the 
United  States  and  in  London,  and  it  is 
lull  of  gossip,  which  is  at  times  ma- 
licious, even  cruel.  The  description  of 
Marie  Roze.  tor  example,  on  pages  2sn- 
■  290,  Is  uncommonly  "nasty"  and 
I  womanly,    especially    as    Mme.  I 


,'  by  all  that  l>8L^•e  »he 
,   her.  Is  »tm  living. 
I  A  few  others  like 
been  out  out  by  tlu> 
OS  of  pinc\y  egotistic 
>  been  rotulned.  as  a 
.11  iislic  character. 
0  In  her  pieface— she  calls 
vi1"  -says  that  Miss  K*l- 
sirakosch)  Is  so  funtl- 
um  "that  hev  l<nowl- 
j  ..        Is  us  much  a  matter 
o(  "  harmony   us  is  her   nnislc."  Miss 
Moor*  »lso  achieves  the  feat  of  intro- 
-:;nant"  and  "lavender"  Into 

liiosch  dedicates  her  mem- 
oirs to  .MISS  Jeannette  L..  GUdcr. 


J 


The  story  that  Mme.  Pav- 
rersonal  leaving  England  tor 

Notes  five  years  has  been  contra- 
licted.  She  will  he  back  in  England  for 
the  season  of  1915. 

eiy  and  George  Grossmlth :  the 
I   Reflections  of   an   Apostle  of 
irc"  Is  announced  for  publication 
Sv  Stanley  Paul.  London.  The  book  will 
iontain  50  mustratlons. 

Most  Londoners  know  the  gilded  figure 
f  .Mme    Pavlova  wlUch  waves  a  vvel- 
^mc  to  town  in  full  view  of  Victoria 
n     It  suimount.s  the  Victoria  Pal- 
l.isic  Hall.     But   how   many  are 
that  less  than  a  mile  away  is  an 
lir  statue  of  Miss  Maud  .\llan  in  a 
of  green,  and  how  many  would 
k;u  w  where  to  look  for  it?— Pall  Mall 
uoaette.  ^  .. ' 

E!  gar's  "Land  of  Hope  and  Glory, 
sung  bv  Mme.  Clara  Butjt,  in  Sydney,  j 
bounded  In  the  cars  of  a  local  critic  as  • 
r  thundering     dreadnought     had  , 

■    -       fire."  ^  ' 

inhabitants  of  Busseto  remember 
>.    11  as  an  agriculturist.    -Thanks  to 
1  his  innovations  he  was  able  to  Inspire 
respect  by  making  farming  pay,  though 
it  is  not  so  clear  that  he  Inspired  at- 
fectlon  in  the  same  degree,   and  his 
reputation  as  an  employer  Is  that  of  a 
man  who  was  just,  but  exacting  and 
i  severe.   To  the.  indolent,  indeed,  he  was 
a  -terror.'  for  he  was  a  man  of  his  hands 
and  a  mighty  boxer,  quick  tempered  and 
always  ready   to   give  a  taste  of  hs 
pi-owess  to  those  who  'answered  back 
when  he  reprimanded  them  for  idleness 
or  incompetence.    He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  large  views  and  wide  outlook, 
who  followed  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture in  other  countries,  and  his  fre- 
quent  introduction    of   up-to-date  im- 
provements did  much  to  enrich  the  cor- 
ner of  the  peninsula  in  which  he  re- 
sided." , 
:    Owen  Seaman's  verses,  dedicated  to 
I  Mme.  Bernhardt  on  the  occasion  of  the 
I  "Good  Samaritan"  performance  at  the 
i  London  Coliseum,  Oct.  11.  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  and 
the  French  Hospital  were  as  follows: 
If  in  thP  inn  nf  all  ilellslit 
^omc  bUt.M-  dres,  are  left  to  drain 
for  tliose  who  think  on  others  pain, 
suPTerlns  bid  from  pit.v  s 
touih  wiary  aoon  and  lonely  night. 

is  it  not  with  us  today  ; 
This  hour  at  least  may  light  r  speed 
Because  we  know  what  cruel  need 
,>  fruit  it  be&vs.  shall  timely  stuy, 
\  Hat  tears  our  bands  shall  wipe  away. 

■  this  she  brings  her  golden  dowers, 
lraKe<lv's  Queen  from  over  seas. 
To  soften  life's  own  tragedies, 
'  lid  fashion  in  a  chain  of  flowers 
Jew  links  to  bind  her  land  and  ours. 

Md    touched  afresh,  our  he.irts  embrace 
T  h<  ir  presence  who.  in  such  a  cause, 
l/)val  to  lOT-e's  imperial  laws 
-till  elaim,  bi-youd  all  pnde  of  place. 
T  "right  of  Kings  to  s.rT.-  their  race  , 
H  B  Irving,  before  his  appearance  at 
the  Savoy.  London,  in  "The  Grand  Seig- 
neur," expressed  Ills  belief  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  really  unlucky  thea- 
but  he  added:    "My  father  said  to 
-  more  than  once:   'If  ever  you  think 
having  a  theatre  of  >our  own,  see 
it  it  is  not  a  large  one.'  " 
harles   Mortimer,   who  played  with 
.fclps    and  was  one  of  the  few  male 
.Mazeppas,  died  Sept.  27.    He  took  the 
part  of  Mazeppa  at  Astlcy  s  in  18b.. 
Dr   Hugo  Felix  who  has  written  the 
isic  for  successful  musical  comedies, 
at  work  on  .\  grand  opera.  Henri 
•  taille    is    adapting    Tolstoy's  novel 
f'.esurrection"  for  the  libretto. 

Ahp  Staffe        Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  s  one- 

Ahe  btage        ^^^^  ..^^^.^ 

ill  was  productd  at  the  Hip- 

London  podrome,    london,  Sept. 
;j.      Lady    Lilian    Garson    has  been 
i  bought  for  £40,000  by  Mr.  Garson,  "a 
'  sho-kingly  rich  and  revoltinply-savage 

 ,],.r     At  last,  exasperated  beyond 

ncp   bv  her  husbarti,  she  tele-. 
,  ,>s  th,.  vouns  enginctr  Paton,  who 
■.as  long  ioved  her,  that  .he  will  meet 

.:m  and  run  away  to  Egypt.  She  leaves 
J,  letter  and  some  of  her  jewelry  in  a 
rawer  of  her  husband's  desk  and  joins 
Paton.  He  goej  out  to  h.'iil  a  cab  and 
,s  knocked  down  and  killed  by  a  motor- 
;  us.  Th^  doctor  suspects  her  secret. 
Siie  goes  home,  changes  her  dress,  joins 
her  husband  and  some  guests  at  dinner 
and  flnd.'i  the  doctor  there.  The  hus- 
band begins  to  suspect,  but  the  phy- 
!:ician  does  not  give  her  away.  She  re- 
rovers  her  letter,  Mr.  Garson  guffaws 
over  soin-i  trifle,  and  they  all  go  down 
CO  dinner. 

•It  Is  a  'telling'  enough  little  piece, 
out  coming  from  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie,  U 
f  -  one  the  uncomfortable  Impression 


»ther  too  largo  a  p»rt  in  It.  and  U^ci. 

a  good  deal  more  of  artlrtoe  lUat^ 
Ln."  Irene  Vanbrugh.  the  heroine  ami 
others  "Allowed  a  slmlUr  oult  of  the 
Ob  lo's."  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  s  accused 
bv  more  than  one  of  having  been  <lef- 
eiential  towards  the  popular  taste  for 
situations'  at  any  costs.''  , 
•  ••Collision,''  an  Anglo-Indian  play  by 
Bridget  Maolagan.  was  1"",'1"«<^,;\„'^,! 
vaudeville,  London.  Oct.  . 
dent.,  and  "asniosphere"  of  the  no%el  on 

which  the  play  is  »>'^5^^/^"  "fJ"some 
tl,«  stuff  for  an  interestinsr  play,  home 
o  the  "mracters  behave  incomprehen- 
sibly Hero  is  an  fxtrnct  from  the  dia- 
logue. "A  young  EngUshman  declared 
,„s  love  for  imo^^ene  ""ly  to  fl^.d  h 

sbout:r''l^r  God'';%ake  make  a  man 
o^  rne  by  respecting  my  passion  for  a 
n'oinent!'    A  faint  smile  was  hard  to 

'■''•S""'\Vay.  Madam!'-  an  adaptation 
by  ™dnc  ■  Blowand  Douglas  Hoat^e  o 

;ra^\=rq^^"^, 

patroneJcs.  t'-,  ^I^.'^'ir'^LTu  c 

comparatively  e"?"^*"*?-?^',  com- 
I'.  tl;r^:^  ^nd^nl.  aT/ orange 

r;:^  h.fTr^or:f^r  ff^mrTs 

r^'I^od^o'^n^w  an-er-hicreaslng 
measure  of  temper.-.ment  in  o  his  mln  s 

tankerous- Marie.  He  falls  .'"T.^^^  "N 
her  ana  at  the  end  they  marry.  Owing | 
to  the  poverty  of  Its  theme,  the  piece, 
sensuous  y  rosarded,  is  quite  contemp-| 
Hble  It  might  be  a  study  of  one  o  I 
he  u-ly  .^^Tdes  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  But 
t  ts  not  ntended  to  be  seriously  regard- 
ed and  there  are  certain  ^'^^a  ons  in 
M  \,T  xvUUh  laughter  is  easy  enough 
Fach  oV  Ve  wo  elderly  husbands  feels 
^eep  svmpathy  for  the  other  over  he 
infldeliti-.s  of  the  other's  young  wife 
but  foolishly  cotifident  of  the  virtue  of 

^^The'chief  character  in  "The  Laughing 
Husband  "  a  musical  comedy.  n>"sic  b> 
Sdm.n"d  Eysler  iNew  ■^'"--\^%'^ZT.^ 

rieL-  '^rd'  quarr^elled  w-lth  his  wif  e  I 

during  the    honeymoon:    a  Publisher. 

J.  „,?f^  Ins  been   flirting  with  a 

voung  poet:    the    Lughing  husband. 

TessionaT  Lothario.  The  music  Is  said 
*^^'.^TbfpearTGirr."''V,nisic  by  How- 

loe   becomes  his  wiie.     i "°  i 
1  praised.  ..ripath    of  Tintaglles" 

Maeterlinck  s     P-^^g^  ^  J„gham  (Eng.) 

^^^^h-^.e'-unU^ti;^"--" 
■        „.ith  never  a  suspicion  of  that 

^.hen  ti  e  nose  "t  t^  moment 
''^^\he  Play     The  terrible  tragedy  ot 
.-g^estlC^^s  aoe^-^,fl--,^ 
llTaTor  ygr'J^e^anl  6dette  Gormbault 

!'\^ractr,nCWens  also  to  be  a 
,    nf  letters  writes  as  follows  on  the 
■suWe^t^  of^Mr:  Galesworthy'^  play .  „ 
r  shall  try  to  see  "Tile  J^ugiiive. 
'    though  1  rather  think  that  things  are 
no°  so  had  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  makes 
th'em  out  to  be.  1  have  known  cases 
wheTe  attractive  women  have  been  in 
more    "impossible"    situations  than 
Those  which  confronted  Clare  Ded- 
mond,  and  they  have  come  out  of 
J?.em  all  splendidly.    It  would  be  a 
preny  business  if  every  woman  who 
fs  bored  with  her  husband  were  to 
make  a  bolt  of   it.    George  Sand 
tHed  to  thrash  out  the  loveless  mar- 
riage question,  and,  in  the  end,  came 
1     to  the  conclusion  that  the  quest  of 
happiness  was  not  our  "eing  s  end 
and  aim.  and  found  peace  and  dignity 
;    by  devoting  her  life  to  the  poor  ot 

The^answer  to  this  may  P^haps  be 
that  George  Sand  was  not  Clare  Ded- 
i  rnond  It  may  further  be  that  before 
'  George  Sand  found  that  "peace  and  dig- 
nity" at  Nohant  she  had  go"«  ^ 
a  career  of  love  and  passion  which  had 
"left  her  heart  a  cemetery."  as  she 
once  expressed  it  to  Salnte-Beuvc.-Pall 


'Xilc  I  >  ■     "  I'll'""' •  '  ' 

had  11   sliort  run  in  London,  where  It 
was  produced  as  a  straight  and  thr llllnK 
melodramu.    "It  was  most  enthusiasti- 
cally well  omed  on  the  first  night,  and  it 
u  decidoillv  interesting  and  excellently 
acted     Mr.'  .\rthur  Chudleigh,  the  man 
ager  of  the  theatre.  Is  said  to  hs  puzslcd 
bv  the  comparative  faihiro  Of  the  pro- 
duction, and  to  be  seeking  for  an  ex^ 
nlanatloii   "A  well  known  actress,  whois 
S  8o  a  good  critic,  says  that  the  mistake 
the  play  is  the  fact  that  the  audience 
do  not  actually  see  the  murder  coni- 
mltted.     They   only  -near  it  described, 
Tnd  this  ao^B  not  satisfy  them.  Per- 
she  is  right.    A  sort  of  prologue. 
Sine  a'cttiaf  happenings  In  that  hotel 
8  ttlng  raom  would  certainly  have  made 
a  thrilling  opening  for  the  play,  and 
wouM  no  doubt,  have  heightened  the  e  - 
f^ct  of  all  that  followed.   Still,  even  as  it 
stands,  "Tlie  Scarlet  Band'  Is  well  worth 

'  ^^'^^he  New  Puke,"  a  farce  by  Dougla. 
Murray  (Comedy  Theatre.  Sept.  SO) 
raised  loud  laughter,  but  the  Pall  Mall 
i  Gazette  described  it  as  "a  very  vulgar 
J^mnosition."  The  duke  is  the  20th  of 
hirilnc  43  yc-vrs  old  and  in  indifferent 
health.  His  family  wish  him  to  marry, 
for  an  heir  Is  needed.  A  faded  splnst  r 
of  a  very  coniing-on  dlspostion  is  intro- 
duced "I  am  never  much  alone  except 
fn  bed,"  says  the  duke  to  her.  "One  can 
be  too  much  alone  even  m  (pause)  Lon- 
don "irthe  answer.  The  duke  marries 
a  country  girl  after  friends  pronounce, 
her  phvsical  condition  satisfactory  and 
l^n^'th'e  la.st  act  he  Is  father  of  twins  The 


in  tne  ia.si  aci       ">  -  i 

dowager  duchess  cannot  understand 
"Herbert,  you  ere  their  fathei  ?  me 
story  of  a  inidJIe-aged  wife  who  was  so  i 
jealous  of  her  hu.sband  that  she  used  toj 
Sit  in  the  bathroom  and  crochet  while  h* 

was  in  the  tub  is  told  in  the  first  actj 
Tnd  referred  to  in  the  second.  Weedou, 
Grossmlth  took  the  part  o   the  duke 

Mr   H   G.  Wells  took  his  children  to 
see  Mr.  Shaw's  new  play  and  save  it 
this  endorsement:    "  'Androcles  and  he 
Lion'  is  the  only  decent  representat  on 
of  Christianity  I  have  known  on  the 
stage.   That  is  why  I  took  my  children 
to  fee  it,  and  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  Is  the  dutv  of  every  parent  to  use 
this  opportunity  of  making  his  ohiUiren| 
acquainted  with    a    great  epoch.  The| 
children  were  delighted-  with    t  Th^ir 
admiration  for  Ferroyius  wa^unbound- 
ed;  Androcles  won  their  hole-hearted 
sympathies,   and  they  worshipped  the 
Lion     There  has  not  been  a  P'ay  for 
years  with  such  Invention;  I  was  just  as 
delighted  as  the  children.    There  is  an 
astounding    freshness    about    it  ine 
Barker  method  of  presenting  such  plays 
is  particularly  happy.    It  is  convincing 
and  very  beautiful.   It  does  not  attempt 
that  realism   which  so  often  stultifies 
the   imagination.     'Androcles  and  the 
Lion'  is  the  only  play  for  children  at 
present  in  London." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette who  has  been  reading  Jeremiah 
Wells's    "Joseph    and    His  Brethren 
writes  as  follows: 

One  result  of  reading  Wells  s  poem 
is  that  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Louis 
Parker's  play  has  considerably  in- 
creased.   To  Improve  the  manner  in 
which  the  story  is  told  in  the  Bible 
Is  surely  Impossible.    At  all  events. 
Wells  found  it  so,  and  his  "poem 
is  useless  for  stage  purposes.  He 
has  also  made  the  grave  mistake  of 
depicting   Joseph   as   a  prig— he  is 
not    even    human    enough    to  ha 
tempted  by  Mrs.  Potiphar;  and,  al- 
though the  measures  adopted  by  his 
brethren   were  a   little   drastic,  no 
self-respecting  brother   would  have 
refrained     from     kicking     such  a 
Joseph  soundly.    Now,  Mr.  Parkers 
Joseph  is  tempte^-ls  quite  human. 
However,  I  am  glad  I  read  Wells  s 
work    for  it  contains  fine  writing: 
though     not    even    'Engaged"  or 
"Rosmersholm"   contains  a  funnier 
line  than  Joseph's  "Are  you  a  lady.  ^ 
madam?"  in  the  temptation  scene. 
Surely   Mrs.    Potiphar   should  have 
retorted  "Sir,  methinks  you  are  no 
gentleman!" 

The  Pall  Mall  remarks;  "The  ques- 
tion arises.  Is  not  Wells's  Joseph  more 
like  the  Joseph  of  the  Bible  than  Mr. 
Parker's  iii  the  respect  to  which  tne 
writer  alludes?" 

The  Maxlxe.  a  Brazilian  dance,  was 
introduced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, Sept.  29.  ^    ,  . 

Sir    J    M.    Barrie   has   changed  his 
"Adored  One."     The  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey  is  now  presented  as  a  dream 
of   Capt.   Ruttray,  and   the  piece  be- 
comes a  comedy  with  a  touch  of  extrav- 
aganza in  it.    This  led  a  reviewer  to 
write-   "Sir  J.   M.   Barrie  needed  more 
time  to  make  tlie  alterations  in  'The 
Adored  One'  than  Oscar  AVilde  required 
to    change    'Lady  Windermere's  Fan. 
Wilde  had  to  add  just  one  sentence  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act.    Lord  Winder-, 
mere  goes  to  the  mantelpiece  and  solil- 
oquizes to  the  effect  that  he  could  not| 
tell  Ladv  Windermere  that  It  was  Her, 
own  mother  who  was  receiving  checks 
from  him.     The  first  night's  audience 
had  not  that  information.   But  the  most 
famous  change  of  plot  was  vvhen  the 
melodrama  audience   refused  to  toler- 
ate the  death  of  Dickens's  'Little  Nell. 
Not  tons  ago  there  was  a  trial  perform- 
ance/   of  a  one-act  show  at  the  Ken- 
nington  Theatre  done  in  two  ways,  one 
wUhra   happy   ending  and   the  other 
withdut.    Both  styles  were  liked  The 
colonial  rights  of  the  happy  ending  lot 
were^'sold  immediately. 

amatizatlon  by  A.  H.  Evajis  of 
Cdy's  "VVoodlflnder'"  -  " 
TJorc", 
Der 


San  Fiau-  ^ 

I    mr     ■     R<'''ord  ot  .San  I'laii- 
Cisco's  Mum-  published  on 

cipal  Opera   Oct.    2    the  follow- 
ing article: 

The  supervisors  at  their  meeting  last  1 
Monday  passed  to  print  an  ordinance  1 
looking  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  j 
for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  opera 
house  in  the    Civic  Center  site^ 

Supervisor  Payot  advocated  the  pas 
sage  of  the  ordinance  a  ter  -loseph  D 
Redding,   representing   the   San  Han 
c^sco  Musical  informed  the  board  that 
the  association  approved  the  Pr"PO«ed 
site  for  the  building  and  the  general 
plan  ot  erection  and  maintenance.  The 
association  is  prepared  to  resun^e  i  s 
efl-orts  for  the  furtherance  of  the  enter- 

'"'Th^  ordinatice  sets  forth  the  fact  that 
a  suitable  suite  for  the  opera  house  s 
available,  and  authorizes  the  public 
welfare  committee  to  accept  donation.s 
Tnd  to  consider  architectural  plans  The 
site  is  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Cit> 
Hall  site,  with  part  of  City  Hall  avenue, 
adjoining.    The  avenue  ^ill  be  closer. 

■The  ordinance  relates  in  detail  that 
the  city  is  establishing  a  civic  centie 
and   has  acquired   land   thereh..   upo  . 
which  monumental  P"bhc  buildings  wUi 
be  erected,  including  a  City  Hall,  Pub- 
lic Library,  an  auditorium  and  a  state 
building.    It  also  sets  forth  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  municipality  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  Its  residents  and 
that  a  notable  means  to  this  end  will 
be  the  erection  of  a  municipal  opera 
house,  "Wherein  musical  and  dramatic 
compositions,    operas    and  fy«nP>^°"'f 
can  be  given,  and  a  school  and  con- 
servatory for  the  education  of  the  in 
habitants   of   the   city  and   county  o 
San  Francisco  can  be  established,  anu 
the  creation  and  production  of  operas, 
musical  drama  and   compositions  en- 

*^°Under'^the  new  agreement  the  site  will 
remain  the  property  of  the  city. 

The    accepted    plan    provides    for  lo 
trustees.  10  of  whom  will  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  the  remaining  five  con- 
sisting of  the  mayor,  the  President  of 
the  board  of  education  one  ^'^^fy^^'^^i 
tee,   one   park   commissioner  and  one 
supervisor.    These  five  members  of  the  , 
board  will  always  represent  the  oftices 
mentioned,    but    as    vacancies    occur , 
amon<'   the  10  members   appointed  t>y 
the  mayor  in  the  first  instance,  they  will 
be  filled  by  the  vote  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  board,  which,  to  this 
1  extent,  will  be  self-perpetuating. 


'  Notes 
About 


Elgar's  "FalstafE"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at 
the  Leeds  Festival  on  Oct.  2. 
Music  The  critics  spoke  of  it  with 
the  appropriate  reverence  for  England's  ; 
"greatest  composer"-dld  not  President 
Hadley  of  Yale  on  a  solemn  occasion 
characterize  him  as  "the  greatest  living . 
comooser"  .'-but  some  were  prudent  and 
admUted    "Falstaft"    was    difficult  to 
jX  at  one  hearing:  (D  ^^cause  the 
romi^oser  has  struck  out  a  n^-  path 

s,';f.,";^..;x,';•v^•f^..«f;. 

a  gentleman   who  degenerates  Into  a 
rovsterer  a  tragic  character.    Thus  El- 
la^   foUows   the   paradox   of  MaginnJ 
"The   Falstaff  themes  all  seem  to  be 
nv  fa     and    ^he    King  themes  all  ■ 
siigest  Elgar's  favorite  superscription 
•N^bilment?    while    there    is  VPicalb 
Knglish   fharacter  in   them  all.  The 
ma?ch  of  the  Ragged   Army  and  the 
pathos  of  the  death  -cene  are  praised. 
also   the   "enormous    orchestral  skill 

■^'a  new'^'cello  concerto  by  Georges  Dor- 
,ay  was  performed  for  the  first  tirne  a 
a  promenade  concert  Sept.  30^  ^^J^, 
fhe  name  assumed  by  a  ""^^^^^.f 
orchestra.    The  concerto  Is  said  to  con 
tlin  d  rect  and  effective  themes,  but  it 
has  I'   le  individuality  or  originality  and 
the  composer  is  over-fond  of  elaboration 
Th>>   Daily   Telegraph    urges  Mischa 
Elman  to  give  better  and 
nrograms,      "Is    thers    nothmg  m  the 
^ode?n  literature  of  the  violin  ^v^rth> 
the  attention  of  a   player  of  l^Jnian  s 
ame?    It  is  to  him  and  his  like  that  he 
public  have  a  right  to  look  f or  sorne^thlng 
unhackneyed.    •    •    •    In  Amcrh^  as 
here  the  better  audiences  are  ciyinB  out 
for  a  change,  and  Elman  Is  one  who 
ought  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  matter.  His 
position  amply  justifies  him  inlying  the 

■experiments'  that  paralyze  the  ^-[f  ^; 
of  ordinary  recltalists,  and  xiohmsts  a 
well  as  the  public  look  to  him  as  at 
example."  ..Tr«=tival  Prelude 

Richard  Strauss's    ^^c^^'JfV  hall  ' 
written  for  the  opening  of  f  nan 
Vienna  yesterday,        . P^/;Sn  ol 
the   Philharmonic  Society.    London,  ■ 
Nov.  4.    Strauss  says  that  ftiemi. 
To  create  some  thing  In  respect  of  moo 
midway  between  Weber  s    •^"^I'^j^"  j^r 

'^TTconductors  of  the  London  Syn 
Phony  orchestra  concerts  this  season  w 
be  Messrs.  Mlynarski,  Steinbach.  Safcj 
noff,  Mengelberg  and  ^'"'^'^'^^^.^uced 
1  Among  new  works  to  If „Pr.°'*"'^7y„ 
London  are :  ."King  Arthui,  a  s  >1 
phonic  poem  for  o.;chestra  by  Char  U 
Speer;  "The  Eve  of  St.  .\ones. 


John  -Vlasefield's  poem,  "April"  ;  "Dream 
Tryst/'an  impressionistic  setting  byH.  V. 
Jervls  Read  of  FYancis  Thompson's  poem  ; 
two  rtew  songs  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus 
unaccompanied,  Percy  Grainger's  "Twi- 
light" and  "Brigg  Fair."  followed  by  the 
second  performance  in  London  of  the 
same  composer's  setting  for  chorus  and 
brass  orchestra  of  Kipling's  poem,  "We 
Have  Fed  Our  Seas,"  and  Balfour  Gardi- 
ner's setting  of  another  of  Masefield's 
poems,  "News  from  Whydah."  j 
It  has  been  decided  to  hold,  a  I 
festival  again  at  Bayreuth  In  1914,  when 
the  works  produced  will  be  "Parsifal," 
"Der  Ring"  and  "Der  Fliegende  Hol- 
lander." The  performances  will  extend 
from  July  22  to  Aug.  20,  inclusive,  and 
will  begin  at  4  P.  M.  (except  "Rhein- 
SOld,"  which  begins  at  5  P.  M.)  and  end 
about  10  P.  M..  there  being  intervals  or 
about  an  hour  between  each  act.  A  spe- 
cial committee  will  assist  visitors  in 
finding  suitable  lodgings  at  moderate! 
charges. 

Two  hundred  brass  and  reed  bands 
took  part  in  the  14th  annual  brass  band 
ponipetitlon  on  Sept.  27.  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  It  is  said  that  80,000  people  were 
present. 

Astonishment  has  been  caused  in  Ber- 
lin by  the  action  of  the  police  president 
in  the  matter  of  a  concert  given  in  aid 
of  the  Association  for  Women  and  Girls 
of  the  Workifig  Classes.  Some  hours 
before  the  concert  Prof.  Irrgang  of  the 
lloyal  Conservatorium,  who  was  to  take 
part,  was  visited  by  an  official  from 
the  police  presidency,  who  informed 
I'.im  that  the  president  wished  to  say 
that  the  association  in  question  was 
connected  with  the  Social  Democratic 
party.  The  professor  believing  this  to 
be  a  hint  that  his  co-operation  would 
not  be  favorably  viewed  in  high  places, 
wrote  to  the  association  declining  to 
play. 

Basil  Harwood's  now  cantata,  a  set- 
ting for  clioir  and  orchestra  of  Milton's 
"Ode  on  May  Morning,"  produced  at 
the  L«eds  festival  Oct.  1,  disappointed 
the  hearers.  There  is  no  expression  of 
mirth  or  youth,  and  the  dance  rhythms 
are  too  deliberately  -planned.  At  the 
same  concert  Mmc.  Carreno  arou.'?ed  en- 
thusiasm by  her  performance  of  Tschait 
Itowsky's  B  flat  minor  concerto. 

Kdgar  Haddock  thinks  he  has  discov- 
pred  why  the  Intonation  of  many  Kng- 
lish  violinists  Is  defpctlvp,  "and  iias  rc- 
l  ently  perfected  a  method  by  means  of 
which  purity  and  tnieness  »nay  Iv,  ac? 
'(Hired."  Mr.  Haddock  with  Gregory  Haat 
directs  the  Mayfalr  School  of  Maslo.  Me 
sold  a  violin,  the  "Emperor  Strad."  from 
bis  collection  to  Kubellk  for  £10.000.  His 
i-ollectlon  of  bows  is  valued  at  over 
f3000. 

Two  unpublished  operas  will  be  pro- 
duced at  I^yona  this  season:  "Fran- 
roise."  music  by  Charles  Pons;  "David." 
i>y  A.  Dietrich.  A  ballet,  "Anteon/' 
music  by  J  Clemandh.  will  alflo  ho  per- 
formed. "Parsifal."  Dupont's  "T,a  Glu" 
and  WoIf-Ferrarl's  "Secret  of  Suzanne" 
will  be  added  to  the  repertory. 

Berlioz's  "Requiem"  will  be  performed- 
at  th«  Chatclet  this  season  with  500 
executants.  The  other  choral  works 
will  hM>  Schumann'.?  "Faust,"  Berlioz's 
■  r>;im  nation  of  Faust."  Beethoven's 
Solcniu  Mass  and  Bach's  Mass  In  B 
minor. 

Another  opera  on  a  Shakespearian 
subject,  "La  Flerecllla  domada"  ("The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew").  In  three  acts, 
music  by  Morera,  has  been  produced  at 
Barcelona. 

"Orphee,"  a  lyric-ballet  by  Roger 
DucRsse,  will  be  produced  at  St.  Peters- 
burg next  February. 


Plays 


in 


Paris 


Suzanne  Despres  as  Ham- 
let led  the  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  I^ondon  Dally 
Telegraph  to  write  on  Oct. 
1 :  "One  always  ■  wonders 
why  a  number  of  ladies  are  possessed 
with  a  passion  for  playing  Hamlet.  No 
actress  ever  wanted  to  be  .  Othello,  but 
to  Imagine  that  Hanilofs  hesitations 
make  him  a  more  feminine  character 
is  the  strangest  mistake.  A  female 
Hamlet  being  horrible,  the  Hamlet  of 
Mmo  Suzanne  Despre.s  was  comparu- 
■'!y  good.  The  translation  was  a 
loral  one  by  M.  C.eorges  Duval,  the 
^fst  living  French  Shakespearian 
scholar,  and  It  was  perfect— except  that 
all  the  poetry  had  gone  and  that  a 
thousand  "familiar  quotations"  came 
back  to  one  in  pedestrian  prose  and 
gave  one's  ears  a  shock.  The  theatre 
was  the  Theatre  Antoine.  lent  by  M. 
Gemler,  who  In  the  'production'  was 
content  with  the  part  of  the  First 
Gravedlgger,  In  which  he  was  delight- 
ful. The  scenery  was  after  the.  new 
simple  manner — an  unchanging  procen-  i 
ium,  an  arch  behind,  and  In  the' arch  a  . 
decorated  backcloth  which  hung  or  was 
withdrawn  to  show  a  further  scene  asi 
the  case  might  be.  | 

"Mme.  Despres's  Hamlet  was  lympha- 
tic, lazy,  and  occasionally  plaintive.  Her 
Kesturcs  and  voice  were  always  those 
"(  a  woman,  and  were  correspondingly 
Irritating.    Most  probably  If  Hamlet  hail 
l.c.>n  a  woman  he  would  not  have  nesl- 
'      '  as  he  did.     Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
I  '     I  was  a  more  direct  and  also  more 
I  princely    Hamlet,     Yet    Mme.  Despres 
pl«yed  the  part  with  extraordinary  In- 
telligence.   It  wag  a  tour  de  force  for 
'   ■    'o  attempt,   and   she  managed  It 
but   why   attempt    It?     We  will 
a  vr-ll  over  'To  he  nr  nnt  to  hr  ■ 


sand  brothers  speech  lo  J^iiertes  like  a 
querulous  little  woman.  But  in  the 
scene  with  his  mother  the  fem'ninrt 
Hamlet  was  less  feminine,  and  once  or 
twice  tragic.  Hamlet  with  the  players, 
Hamlet  with  Rosencranz  and  Gutlden- 
stern,  Hamlet  with  Osric  also,  had 
pleasant  and  forcible  irony.  Hamlet 
in  the  duel  with  Laertes  was  perhaps 
the  best  Hamlet  of  the  afternoon,  and 
when  she — I  mean  he — changed  swords 
and  looked  meaningly  at  Laertes,  giv- 
ing him  the  second  sword,  the  stage 
business  was  well  done.  All  the  other 
characters  were  efficiently  played,  and 
even  In  its  prose  dress  the  tragedy  still 
carried  the  house." 
'  The  season  in  Paris  opened  on  Sept. 
30  with  the  -production  of  "Les  Rases 
Rouges,"  by  Roman  Coolus,  at  the 
Renaissance.  Mr.  Dawbarn  said  of  the 
play:  "It  is  a  story  of  the  'menage  a 
trois.'  the  triangular  play  which  In 
England  and  America  appears  to  have 
seen  its  day.  Here  it  continues  to  flour- 
ish, particularly  when  the  situations  are 
poignant  and  handled  artistically.  M. 
Coolus  understands  psychology  and  how 
to  write  a  play.  Red  roses  symbolize 
passion,  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
title.  And  Bucquoy,  the  financier,  feels 
passion  for  the  former  actress,  Francine 
Jeannequin,  and  Francine  for  the  youth- 
ful Preysieux  to  the  point  of  forgetting 
her  marriage  ties,  for  she  is  the  adored 
wife  and  inspirer  of  an  author.  The 
first  complication  comes  when  Preysieux 
asks  for  the  hand  of  Marthe,  the  adopt- 
ed daughter  of  the  pair,  to  avoid  a  com- 
promising sit-ii,ition  with  Francine,  And 
the  marriage  takes  place  with  the  In- 

e\'itable  resTiTt— disgust  of  the  young 
bride  on  discovering  that  her  love  Is  not 
feturned.  Preysieux  suffers  because  of 
his  affection  foE-  Francine.  Francine  is 
pursued  by  Bucquoy,  an  odious  type,  a 
woman  hunter,  and  is  rescued  from  his 
opportunities  by  Preysieux.  A  duel  re- 
sults. Franclne's  anf  iety  betrays  her 
secret  to  Martlie,  wiio  understands  now 
the  reason  of  her  separation  from  her 
husband.  And  Jeannequin  himself,  who 
has  suspected  the  liaison.  Is  fully  en- 
lightened when  he  tells  her,  as  a  ruse, 
that  the  hero  has  ben  dangerously 
wounded.  Her  distress  is  too  obvious  to 
be  hidden, 

"The  denouement  is  the  natural  one. 
Francine  will   be  divorced   and  marry 
Preysieux,  %vho,  in  turn,  has  set  free 
Marthe  to  return  to  her  foster  father. 
The  latter  lias  added  material  to  moral 
sacrifice,    for    Francine    brought,    mt  j 
only  Inspiration,  but  a  dowry  to  help 
him  in  his  career.     Yet  she  is  hardly) 
sympathetic.     Her   treason   has  lasted 
for  two  years— an   exaggerated  perio  i 
even  for  a  weak  temperament.    But  tlu 
moment  the  story  opens  she  desires  to 
put  an  end  to  this  situation,  and  her 
determination,    resisted    by    the  lover, 
precipitates  the  crisis.    Mme.  Cora  La-j 
parcerie  plays  Francine  with  a  great* 
deal  of  emotion,  but  never  succeeds  In 
Interesting  us  profoundly  In  the  char- 
acter.   M,  Dumeny  is  a  sober  and  cor- 
rectly  tender  husband;   but   the  most! 
charming    delineation    In    MUo.    Ceclle ' 
Guyon's   Marthe.     Voice  and  gestures 
are  particularly  attractive  in  their  sug- 
gestion  of   winsome   youth.     M.  Jean 
Worms  as  the  lover,  and  M,  Arquilllere 
as  the  'brutal'  persecutor  are  each  good 
in  his  way.   M.  Coolus  has  given  a  new 
treatment  to  an  old  subject." 

Mr.  Drawbarn,  writing  about  Nlco- 
deml,  makes  these  observations: 
"Anglo-Saxon  countries  have  taken  kind- 
ly to  the  Bernstein  manner.  Indeed.  ; 
this  young  dramatist  has  affected  every  i 
stage  by  his  methods  of  intensity  and 
his  art  of  suspend-lng  the  catastrophe. 
The  playgoer  wants  "things  tt>  liappen," 
and  in  the  Bernstein  and  XicodemI 
drama  they  happen  with  startling  sud- 
denness, and  sometimes  with  concen- ' 
trated  fury.  The  cyclonic  stage  is ; 
greatly  favored,  and  will  continue  until 
some  one  discovers  the  demand  for 
sentiment— not  the  sickly  sentiment  of 
shopgirl  literature,  but  that  tendency 
lowftr<;s  poetry  and  idealism  which  Is  In 
all  our  natures,  even  the  most  'prac- 
tical.' To  mix  heart  and  humor  with 
the  sordid  Is  to  paint  to  life.  Few  events 
are  unrellevedly  sad  or  unrelievedly  re- 
volting. The  playwright  must  introduce 
that  thread  into  the  coarser  fabric  of 
his  composition.  For  instance,  a  house  I 
Is  burning.  The  tenant  is  high-heeled 
and  stiff-necked  in  fashionable  clothes.  ' 
She  throws  water  on  the  flames,  which 
have  arisen  in  her  bedroom.  Her  high 
heels  cause  her  lo  fall.  She  is  soused 
in  water.  Her  little  dog  tliinks  It's  high 
sport,  and  bites  his  mistress's  ankles— a 
tragerl-y  relieved  by  comedy.  The  great 
difference  between  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Latin  audiences  is  the  lattei-'s  predilec- 
tion for  psychological  examination.  The 
tiniest  Incident  may  be  Important  If  It 
throws  light  on  character.  Nothing  de- 
lights the  French  more  than  the  ex- 
posure of  the  workings  of  an  unusual 
type  of  rviind.  The  more  positive  Khg- 
Ilshman  ii  bored  with  so  close  an  analy- 
sis. 'When  is  the  play  going  to  begin?" 
he  asks.'" 


A    Fam'  nee. 
.\s  lliij  World  \\at,»; 

Win  you  kindly  tell  me  where  the 
county  of  Ulster  is  In  Ireland?  I  have 
read  so  much  about  Ulster  of  late  that 
I  fear  people  are  apt  to  forget  that 
Ulster  is  more  than  a  county.  It  had 
no  trouble  In  sending  James  II.  to  his 
exile,  and  we  shall  see  whether  It  can 
put  Mr.  Redmond  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  Ireland  or  no.       R.  R.  STEWART. 

Dorchester,  Oct.  16. 

Right  you  are,  BXr.  Stewart:  Ulster  is 
mxich  more  than  a  county;  it  is  a  prov- 
ince, the  northernmost  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  Ireland,  and  it  includes  at 
least  nine  counties,  including  Donegal 
•  and  Jlonaghan.  We  have  met  Ulsterites 
who  thought  it  Included  the  universe.— 
Ed. 


The  Woriti  of  Art. 

We  learn  from  a  circular,  handbill, 
1  dodger,  -what-you-will,  that  Mr.  Josef 
Hofmann,  pianist,  is  "the  great  elec- 
tic."  No  wonder  that  he  has  many  ad- 
mirers, "Electics"  are  becoming  rare 
in  any  profession,  even  in  politics. 

Cleopatra,  who,  in  all  probability,  was 
a  woman  well  worth  knowing,  a  desir- 
able "guest  of  honor"  for  the  women's 
clubs  in  Alexandria,  told  Iras  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  visit  Rome  after  An- 
,  tony's  death,  for  the  quick  comedians 
would  stage  her  and  her  lover  and  shs 
would  see  there  "some  .<;queaking  Cleo- 
patra" boy  her  greatness.  She  could 
not  foresee  that  she  would  be  shown, 
and  her  story  '.old,  on  the  film  at  the 
Pavilion,  London.  Perhaps  she  would 
have  preferred  this  lo  Mrs.  James 
Brown  Potter's  impersonation  of  her. 


IWELBA  SINGS  IN 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Melba  and  lier  company  yester- 
daj-  afternoon  gave^the  second  of  the 
Sunday  afternoon  cohcerts  in  Symphony 
Hall.  The  audience,  numbering  about 
SOOO,  filled  the  hall  in  every  part  and 
nearly  300  sat  upon  the  stage.  Mme. 
Melba  was  assisted  by  Edmund  Burke, 
baritone;  Marcel  Moyse,  flutist;  Gabriel 
Lapierre,  accompanist.  The  program  as 
announced  was  as  follows: 
i  Salnt-Saens,  Ro-mauce.  Hun^lel.  AUe^o  from 
the  third  sonata  (Mr.  Moysoi;  Diaz  Aria  from 
"Benvenuto  CrflinI"  (Mr.  Buriei;  Charpentter, 
,  'Depuls  le  Jour"  (Mme.  Melba);  LeTeridge. 
"When  Dull  Care,"  Hatton,  "To  Anthea" 
(Mr.  Burke);  Debussy.  Komane*  and  MbdjIo- 
llne  (Mme.  Melba);  Ganne,  Andante  and  Scher- 
zo (Mr.  Moyse);  Puccini.  "Addlo"  from  "La 
Boheme,"  Verdi.  "Atb  Maria"  from  "Otello " 
I  (,Mme.  Melbai;  Duparc,  "Vague  et  la  Cloche" 
(Mr.  Burlse);  Bishop  "Lo.  Here  the  Gentle 
Lark"  with  fluto  (.Mme.  Melba);  Oaldarl 


e  rasKlo  dl  Sol,' 
(Mr.  Burke). 


TirandeiU. 


Com 

Nina  Nanna" 


■J 


I  muft  s,'\.v.  modern  bc-ks  are  very  rou.S'iln- 
tory  and  congenial  to  my  fecrllngs.  'PIktc  Is  a 
dcli(htfnl  northeast  wind,  an  Intellectual  blight 
breathing  through  them:  a  delicious  mlsan- 
throqiy  and  discontent  that  demonstrates  the\ 
oullitf  of  Ttrtue  and  energy  and  puts  roc  in 
good  humor  Trith  myself  and  my  sofa. 


Boston  Corbett. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  can't  imagine  what  Byron  B.  John- 
son found  In  my  recent  communication 
to  The  Herald  on  Boston  Corbett  that 
caused  him  to  manifest  so  much  asper- 
ity in  what  he  says  in  regard  thereto 
i  today's   Herald,     He   charges  tliat,  ;r 
I  consequence  of  my  "poor  memory  of  the 
(ontentsiDf  "some  book,'"  in  that  com- 
[  muuicatlon  I  dlsseminatecl  "inlsinforina- 

tion"  about  Corbett,  That  "misinforma- 
ti'jii"  which  he  cliarges  me  with  having 
disseminated  consists  of  the  statemei.'i: 
In  my  communication  that  I  lately  read 
In  some  book  that  it  was  not  known 
"hat  had  l..-.-omo  of  Corbett  or  -whether 
In  charging  that  i"i 
atement  I  disseminatot; 
.Mr.  Johnson  liimsclf  dls- 
iiiniui'  ~  initintormation.  for  I  coi - 
lectly  gave  the  purport  of  what  I  read. 
With  the  exception  of  that  charge  thai 
my  "poor  memory"  led  me  to  falsify 
what  T  read  about  Corbett.  I  don't  See 
that  Mr,  Johnson  attempts  lo  controvert 
any  of  the  statements  made  by  me  In 
my  communication,  which  communica- 
tion, by  the  way,  consisted  princlpasiy 
of  quotations  which  I  took  from  printed 
authorities,  but  as  to  the  accuracy  ci 
which  I  knew  nothing  and  said  nothing. 

According:  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Corbett  Is 
not  now  living.  Will  he  please  state 
when  and  where  he  died?  1  don't  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  statement 
that  he  Is  not  now  living. 

Mr.  Johnson  speaks  of  Jefferson  tiavis 
as  having  had  with  him.  at  the  timf; 
when  he  was  captured,  a  negro  servant 
of  the  nanu-  of  Janie,-^  H.  Brown.,  I 
tl.ink  that  that  servant's  forename  -wan 
Robert — If  T  ever  knew  his  surname,  T 
have  forgotten  It. 

According  to  Mr,  Johnson.  Corbett 
represented  himself  to  him  as  bavins: 
been  a  prl^^oner  at  Andersonville,  Whe:i 
Hnd  where  he  was  captured  by  the  con- 
federates and  what  was  the  period  of 
hi,s  Incarceration  at  Andersonville? 

Mr.  Johnson  says  that  Corbett's  com- 
pany captured  .lefterson  Davis.    I  never 
before  saw  or  heard  the  statement  that 
Corbett's  company  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  capture  of  Davis,  and  I  wish 
that  Mr.  Jolinson  would  give  his  au-  ' 
thorlty  for   his   statement   that  Davis  ' 
was  captured  by  that  company.     Did  ' 
Mr,  Johnson  get  that  yarn  from  Corbett  , 
hlm.self  ?  If  so,  did  Corbett  tell  him  how 
much  he  received  of  the  $100,000  which  I 
the  government  offered  and  paid  to  the  j 
captors  of  Davis?  I  earnestly  hope  that 
Mr,  Johnson  will  narrate  the  details  of 
that  capture  of  Davis  by  Corbett  and 
the  other  members  of  his  company,  for 
It  will  make  known  .something  which  the 
researches  of  the  historians  have  thu.^ 
far  failed  to  bring  to  light.    If  Mr.  John- 
son win  favor  the  world  with  such  a 
narrativ%,  he  will  make  a  contribution 
to  veracious  history  which  will  be  wor- 
thy of  a  place  beside  Diedrlch  Knicker-' 
bocker's  History  of  New  York  and  Bill 
Nye's  History  of  the  United  States. 

INCONSTANT  READER. 
Oct.  8,  1913, 

Softly,  softly,  gentlemen.  We  must 
have  light,  but  let  us  have  sweetness 
wUU  it.— Ew. 


Violin  aolo   "Adagio  and  Rondo"-  from 

I    Concerto  In  E  Vleuxtempa 

1  Margel  Gluck, 

Atrloao  dance,  "Danse  Negre"  (new) 

Ascher 

Next  Sunday  evening  the  band  will 
.give  the  second  concert  of  the  series 
I  at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  with  a  com- 
iplete  change  of  program.  I 


It  was  over  19  years  ago  that  Mme, 
Melba  began  to  delight  thousands  in 
this  city  by  the  splendor  and  beauty  of 
her  voice  and  by  the  perfecttion  of  her 
art.  Three  years  ago  next  December  she 
sang  at  a  Symphony  Concert  and  ap- 
peared In  "La  Boheme'  'at  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  During  these  years  the 
great  public  has  been  faithful  to  her. 
She  deserved  aad  deserves  this  admir- 
ation- In  opera  and  on  the  concert 
stage  she  has  never  displayed  the  airs 
and-  graces  of  the  spoiled  prima  donna. 
She  -was  never  kittenish,  after  the  man- 
ner of  certain  stout  sopranos.  She  did 
not  run  impatiently  toward  the  fcot- 
!  lights  to  greet  effusively  the  dear  pub- 
j  lie.  She  did  not  take  liberties  with  her 
I  hearers  and  give  them  pinchbeck  for 
gold,  relying  on  her  reputation  and  their 
good  nature.  She  has  always  respected 
her  audiences  the  composer  and  her 
art. 

Time  Is  a  thief,  but  If  he  takes  away 
he  often  gives  something  in  return.  It 
Is  not  to  be  expected  when  a  soprano 
has  been  singing  for  26  years  in  opera 
that  her  upper  tones  retain  fullv  their 
brilliance;  that  her  trill  is  still  marvel- 
lously clear  and  even;  that  she  sings 
with  the  ease  that  long  excited  wonder. 
But  if  the  years  are  thus  Inexorable,  the 
singer  sometimes  pains  In  other  ways. 
The  middle  and  lower  tones  become 
fuller  and  richer,  they  gain  In  emotion- 
al significance.  This  is  singularly  true 
In  Mme,  Melba's  case.  There  is  still 
Ithat  delicious  quality  in  the  "worklng- 
Ipaxl"  of  her  voice  that  set  her  apart, 
supreme  and  glorious.  Never  was  her 
voice  more  beautiful,  never  was  it  so 
golden  as  when  she  sang  the  music  of 
Marguerite  In  "The  Damnation  of 
Faust,"  some  years  ago  at  a  Cecilia 
concert— and  this  music  If  for  a  mezzo- 
;  soprano. 

Yesterday  while  the  work  of  Time  was 
noticeable — thus  the  extreme  upper 
j  notes  did  not  always  have  the  pure, 
full  quality  that  long  distinguished  them, 
the  trill  was  not  the  wondrous  feat  of 
former  years,  and  In  the  air  from 
"Louise"  there  was  appar.^nt  effort — 
Mme.  Melba  nevertheless  was  again  the 
accomplished  artist  anC  richly  deserved 
the  enthusiastic  applause  to  which  she 
generously  responded  with  songs — 
French,  Italian  and  also  in  English — 
;the  Inevitable  "Comln"  thro'  the  Rye" 
which  some  unknown  Scot  long  ago 
composed  for  the  use  of  prima  donnas, 
as  Mortimer  Collins  said  of  the  poet 
Horace  that  he  wrote  to  be  quoted  In 
|the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  the 
beautiful  attack  of  a  phrase,  there  was 
the  admirable  sustaining  and  ending  of 
a  melodic  line,  there  vas  the  careful 
phrasing,  the  adorable  simplicity  In  ex- 
pression, the  peculiar  tonal  quality  In 
the  middle  and  lower  registers  that  Is  in 
Itself  emotional.  Witness  her  singing 
of  MIml's  "Farewell," 

Mr.  Burke  has  a  virile,  resonant  voice. 
He  Is  a  sturdy  singer,  inclined  to  fo-c  > 
tone  and  he  has  his  moments  of  s-- 
tlmentallsm.  When  he  sang  In  English, 
as  in  other  languages,  his  enunciation 
was  not  always  distinct, 

Mr.  Moyse  has  an  unusually  laree 
tone  and  facile  execution,  he  phrases  ac 
a  musician.  Mr.  Lapierre  was  a  sympa- 
thetic accompanist. 

The  concert  next  Sunday   will  be  a 
piano  recital  by  Josef  Hofmann. 


SOUSA  BAND  CONCERT 


Conductor  Gives  First  of  Two  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre. 
PhlHp  Sousa  and  hia  band  gave  the 
first  of  two  concerts  .In  Boston  at  the 
Colonial  Theatre  last  night,  where  they 
have  appeared  with  market  success  In 
former  years.  The  numbers  ranged  from 
(  lassical  to  popular,  Includin.g  Mr.  Sou- 
sa's  new  march,  "The  Amerl-.-an  Maid." 
Virginia  Root  sang  Verdi's  "Caro 
Nome."  The  program  was  as  follows. 
Overture,  "The  Chase  of  Prince  Henry" 

Mehul 

Comet  aolo,   "Caprice  Brilliant". ..  .Clarke 

Herbert  C.  Clarke, 
fiulte,  "The  American  Maid"  (new).. Sousa 
Soprano  Solo,  .iria.  "Caro  Xome". ..  .Verdi 

Virginia  Root, 
Xoctame.  "Kammenol  Ostrow",  ,Ruhlnitf>i 
Intermezzo,  "A  Night  In  Spain",. 
Oriental  Conceit.  "Kismet"  (now) 
March,  "From  Ms-lne  to  Oregon" 


As  the  World  Wa^s 

By  PHlLir  HALE 


.  mu-t  nUi.vl  our  l.Mon  and  not  nejieot 
the  room  Is  cloned  f»vly.  und 
-e  iUWended      "nolher.  n  hev« 


The  Land  of  Liberty 

UuUea  states  )ia9  the  faouUy  ot  j 
(  tueU  ridiculous  In  the  matter  of 
,.n     nlia     deportation.  Mrs. 

„my  now  be  olassfd  wlH 
o  wl  the  music  hall  singer.  on« 
^  '    an     Ulustrlous     fajnlly.     Fellow  _ 
,u.Terers  In  th«  land,  of  the  J^ej 
. ,  .  on  the  Statue  ot  Liberty  ^^1th  un 
.,,^ned  emotion.    U  ^ould  be  unproflt 
1  Rble  to  enter  Into  a  discussion  concern^ 


lEVELYN  THAW 
I     AT  SHUBERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

huuvand  he,  vaudeville  compnn>.  First 

■lll^J-er^Unnent  .oes  not  recunre 
.....ous  attention.  There  was^a^  ^er.^^ 
t-irsre   audience    m    im    »  - 

«  „  larse  audience  last  nisiu. 
there  was  a  largt.  »"  - 
Tl,e  -how  is  in  two  parts:  the  ll.-'i 
r:,;  UP        -American  -d  -rope.u 

"-^''--!:r"^:::n:;::^^'^^H:t;^'  ^ 

mime    with  d.inte?. 

"^^ntHr-vandeviUo  part  w.s 
c;:  W«h  order.    Mr.  KoucUore  Ue.an 
;,.„Oon.l    and    intrepid  ridins 


the 


7,7  the   comparative   merits   ot   these  velocipe.o.  f '  o,,  a  huge 

.1  The  En.U.h  find  Miss  I^loyd  the,         p,«..V.  ^^^^'J^l  that 

amusing.  .  .  Hector  Berlioz  once 

the  newspapers  treat  Mrs.,  ^as  demomacal     Uecto  ^^^^^^ 
,  as  though  she  were  that    the  torment 

The  old  formula  beg^n:     ^  .  .^  ^.,,„,.i„t  m  uearing  Bach  s  tusu^ 


His 
eb'g.« 


o.  wiiicU 


Hte  prisoner  partook  of  a 
,^t"  and  ended:  "He  then 
jailer's  wife  for  her  kind- 
breakfast  usually  Included 
and  coffee.     We  are  In- 
Mis.  Fankhurst  for  break- 
>  fruit,  toast  and  coffee, 
said   that  she  "ate" 
probablv  a  case  of  suf- 
■etlc  license.    She  has  "given  up  tea 
\oftee,  maintaining  that  coffee  was 
uiore  strengthening."    This  Is  a  sad 
.1-    and  it  shows  conclusiveb  that 
.vomen  at  least  should  not  be 
o  vote.    Coffee  is  a  stimulant; 
s  false  hopes,  illusions;  it  af- 
li.,.  heart,  also  the  liver,  which,  if 
ancients  are  to  be  believed,  is  the 
t  of  the  passlon.s.    Furthermore,  the 
lee  in  London  Is  undriukable.  And 
have  a  suspicion  that  It  is  little  bet 
v.i  on  Kllis  Island.    For  luncheon  she 
was  served  with   two  chops, 
fried  potatoes."  lettuce,  buttered  toast 
Vis-strong  coffee.   Buttered  toast 
.liable  weakness.  Buttered  toast. 
,    ■      was  a  time  when  we  were  pas- 
■  slonately   addicted   to  it.     The  words 
themselves  are  like  the  toast,  suave  and 

The  chops-and  they  were  lamb  chops 
•  ere  nrobablv  cooked.     The  popular 
lief  that  the  suffrage    militants  m 
London  and  the  provinces  eat  raw  meat 
before  throwing  bricks,  ruinmg  -^orks 
of  art.  lirlng  public  aud  private  build- 
ings and  indulging  themselves  In  other 
.rguments  against  the  tyrrany  of  the 
le  is  rnfounded.   We  read  receritl> 
at  in  a  certain  club  of  London  raw 
ops  are  served  to  some  of  the  mem- 
rs-  Fu^eli  ate  raw  pojk  that  he  ml«ht 
.-am  fantastical  dreams;  but  we  like 
think  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  eating  her 
■nb  cooked,  and  her  potatoes  PrenchL 


would  conHi=  -      -  . 

He  should  have  heard  Mr.  I 

^r;et^ar.-rS:.;:^«Hyofa.al- 

!::-^tle^VhU^-f  a.;oha^ 

.UMling  and       """""""  °vi  .  vhistlin; 
woolns  and  't"f  ^''^^-tra  e d  amovous 
ana   c  l>lrrin«   ^''^^      :^^Xniation.  The 
lonsing.  i^;'.'"";^,;  "  appeared    in  "The 
""'"'r'^^o:^^  n  two  men  g..ve  , 

UroUonMhroi.    in«  ^„awn  out 

an  iimusiiHT   hut  too   .  .  o 
Uromlo  act.  one  ""J,  f'^        "^eston  were' 
n    c\ne  pla\tl  extraordinary 
nlso  musi.  al.    Om  P'-'j  ^  oiv  the 


of  cafe  lite 


and  doubtful: 


Dr.  Barton  Furens. 

Au.J  What  is  to  «e  said  of  the  BeT. 
r.  William  E.  Barton  of  Oak  Park 
.1.   who  said  in  his  sermon  last  Sua 
av  that  be  should  like  to  throw  a  brick 
"thP  "panel"  of  Sargent  in  the  Boston 
Librarv.      "That  panel  on  the 
t=  has  been  photographed  and  ve 
,  ,  .ced  all  over  creation,  but  It  Is  ab 
...lutelv  libellous.  •  •  *  The  prophets 


'luteiv  iioeiioua.    ^--^ 

f-re  lierolc,  ^•irile  men,  and  not  such  ati 
..■;iic    lot."     Dr.    Barton    talks  aS 
he  had  summered  and  wintered 
the  greater  and  minor  prophets 
aig  Habbakuk,  And  was  on  pe 
y  intimate  terms  with  Zepnaniah 
tunately    there    was    no  photo- 
ic  art  In  the  towns  or  waste  places 
r  Holv  Land,  and  we  have  no  au- 
dagueireotypes  or  silliouettes  of 
\'  J^rendah   and  Ezekiel.  They 
all   heroic   in   spirit,    no  doubt 
M.ough  Jeremiah  was  given  t"  latnenta^ 
lion-  soma  of  them  were  undoubtedly 
virile;  but  to  say  that  no  one  of  them 
naemii-  is  too  much.  The  prophetic 
;  as  often  been  lodged  in  a  mean 
;      oaltry  dwelling  house. 
1  A.  fier-  8«ul.  whicii,  working  out  Its  way. 
jetted  the  pypmr-body  to  decay. 
And  Or  informed  the  tenement  of  claj . 

\nd  if  it  Is  true  that   Mr.  .Sargent 
m'odelled  some  of  his  figures  after  per- 
;  1  friends.  Dr.  Barton's  remarks  (for 
paper  publication)   are  stin  mor« 
,     ,  tionable. 

News  from  England. 

;  ian  at  Croyden  has  expressed 
ihat  mixed  bathing  Is.  in  its 
cement  of  deshabille,"  a  serious 

I  ou.-ia.     to  marriage.    ■       ,  ^ 
!    The-p  is  a  new  fruit,  the  laxtonberry, 
-r  ."    'hy  •!ie  Laxton  Bros,  of  Bedford. 
■J.  hybrid  from  p.  loganberry  and  a 
/uc.  r  .  .    We  believe  the  loganberry 
i.araVd  after  Judge  Logan.  L".  S.  A. 
.re  and  T^hen  did  he  live?    As  for 
nv^  us  th«  dllsonberry  that  grows 
the  parr.ela  bush  and  la  eagerly  de- 
red  oy  the  kllliilooloo  bird  In  the 
,  .-.  jid  Of  Ceringotan. 

I  The  "daddy  longlegs"  is  a  nuisance  in 
Luburban    gardens,    but   what   does  a 

I I  .indon  journal  mean  when  it  speaks  ol^ 
'  ^ ,  idy  longlegs  "buzzing  across  w»ndoi.V 

in  tin'jsual  force"?    I«  not  thW 
.  ..  -       and  not  the  daddy  long- 
this  uountry? 


.sang  songs 

itianners.  Clifford  gave 

ihe  st.-ise  hei  r..c<.  '■_  craving  sym- , 
sad,  a5.  though  ••;^,^,;oio^eUcally:l 
pathy  and  ^ay  rS  ahno^t  apol"t.^  ^  ^^^^^ 

••I  am  doSng  th.>  ''f  '-^^^  "  And  In 
I  .hall  improve  n  t„i,  art. 

truth  she  h:>s  mucn  to  leat  n  m  \ 
lor  she  does  not  ^n  ac- ! 

lool-d  Dy  nature.  ^V,ide.  eV  ■skilfully 
compli-^'^eO  dance,  g"''^^';         ^jg,.  ae- 

-^"^'^^;:"^i;rr^.d'^^-th^W- 

uieanor  m  ^j; J-,' '  ,n„,lest. 
mime  W..S  sn   ^-  /i^id    ^a.-  been  se.-u 

at  th.-  Alhambra.  ^^""f  ^",1,, ''^vest  Knd 
nrst  aPPOiued  V«yp^,^  :rif  'hl« 
Theatre    Xe.    ^0  V.  -^ep^^.^.^^. 

year.    Thi-  ^  .    „  .,.odel  in  l''^ 

Thaw  'l;-^.^^;";,":^,  .t  lovcs  her,  but 
l.atin   J'-'^'  t'^'-    -^"i,^,  ,    'els  of  a  xvicl-ed 

baron  «<tn  a  wrt...  seen  60 

t,u-  '«-"l"f„  °V%>a«l  V  nter..   The  two 
,o  to  tne  Oafe  R-l-^^«,,,^  ,,e.sedi 
pire  '^'^"'t^  . or  of  the  baron  by  | 

poi-Mni.  wins  'he  j„.^j,t  unlady-  | 

'1,;';..  ."s:u..- 

v  H  l.e  JiillJ'  matinees.  V-nn 

>%"f  »'Arr  i**- 


,1,0  inner  mennin.^   being  lost, 
grant  all  that  ""'^  l^eU^; 
better  that  .some  "f^-V.^*  .'"^  It  shall  bo 
shall  be  lost  than  tUa\  aU  °J  '  uat    met  jl 
misunderstood?    ,'-°"timems  ( 

^J^.v'ra;;;;ed''^^senrdar!^..:^^^P^^ 

tVC^^i^S'b^^^^^^ 

charged  and  few  '>'r,  ®  "'[.t^'ti,,.  operas 
•±"V„'.^-";in^:n;r:^the"redi'c 

b^'dW  wa.  not  far  distant  whe  i 
'that  the  daA  .....pat  and  successuil 

.  .'''''.l^'for  ,rsei:^ct^H  Ui^t 
rrpertol-.e,  ..nd  „j  Handel's 

'^^;:;,o^^^^ng^.n:^;^-  ^--«'  ^i-'^:!- 

..nd  also  the  P-  »^-,;^  ;Vplarned;  was 

appear:!  .tt  1-  ^- ^^^v.^'L,,..,  successful 
back  ,in  ind    Inc  continent, 

tour   of    Kusland    ana    ^  - 

ilary  Elizabeth  i«  •  "';VbV  sonps  in 
woman,  .;ngins  S^en.   -.-^>  ^^^^^^,,. 

.dainty  ^^-^'"'V^ (^^^^  ,.^a  B-anche 

bra^e^o^^ttfi^-^^^ 

that  is 

I  full  of  briKh-t  l'"';*;  ft  .autinct 

of    exce:l.-nt  .  Cro-^ker, 

sketch.  x-.^r.  ersole  will 

Next  woelt  Miss  0»sa  i..e..-" 

head  th''  bill.  


eBtly     Mr    VallliU  played  musical  ui 
companiments.     The   assisting  singer, 
were  warmly  received  and  were  obliged 
to  respond  to  the  applause  with  addi- 
tional !!onss. 


And  BarzlUal  sayda  unto  thii 
.  »  •  I  am  this  day  fouerscore  yeares 
olde:  and  can  I  dlscerne  between*  good 
and  evlll?  Can  thy  se(<wnt  taste  what  I 
eats  or  what  I  drinke?  'Oan  I  hear,  any 
morii  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women?  '   

A  Burning  Question. 

Many  have  asked  during  tlic  last 
week  "How  old  is  Melba?"    They  were 
more  curious  about  the  year  of  her  birth 
than  about  the  present  condition  of  her 
voice,    A  singer  Is  as  old  as  she  sings, 
and  the  birth  date  ot  a  prima  donna  is 
a  movable  feast.  ji„n„_ 
Brown  and  Stratton,  in  their  diction- 
ary of  British  musicians,  give  the  year 
1859  (May  19).  and  the  revised  eflltioti 
of  Groves  Dictionary  gives  the  same 
date,  ciuoting  Brown  and  Stratton,  but 
m  the  supplement  to  Grove's  the  date , 
1861  is  substituted,  and  these  words  are  i 
glv«n  m  explanation:  "(Evidence  of  the, 
cerUflcate  of  birth.)"    Mme.  Melba  sang 
L  a  Lleder  tafel  concert  at  Melbourne  I 
in  1884-  m  a  concert  at  London,  June 
1  1886  -'in  a  concert  at  Paris.  March  21. 
1887,  and  her  first  appearance  in  opera 
was  as  Gilda  at  Brussels,  Oct.  12.  1887. 

Some  have  said  that  Mme.  Melba  was 
born  In  186S,  but  this  date  Is  undoubt- 
edly erroneous.  We  know  that  wh^  she 
was  in  Boston  10  years  ago  she  objected 
lirongly  to  the  pubdcaUon  of  any  year 
as  a  birth  date  in  the  Pr°f  °J 
the  Boston  symphony  orchestra.  It  she 
was  born  In  1861,  she  1^  older  han  Mme. 
Fames  and  younger  than  Mme.  bem- 
brl^h  and  Mi^e.  Nordlca.  What  matters 
It  aftw  all.  for  in  the  history  of  the 
unlvSw  th;  battle  of  Marathon  and 
thl  battle  of  Gettysburg  are  synchro- 1 

a'ls^'not'i-et  time  for  Mme.  Melba  to 
,elve\he°Uge.  but  It 
forswear  florid  song.  The  brHiiano<^  i» 
now  d{m:  the  effort  la  too  apparent 
^^ably  she  realizes  this,  for  she  Is  a 
Sble  woman,  and  ^/Zl^^.^^tl 
concelted.    It  Is  -"ePO""^  e  she 

<!on  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  sne 
Xhe's  to  appear  as  Desdemona,  Mim  . 
Marguerite,  parts  In  which  the  oeauo 
ff  her  middle  voice  and  its  natural  ex- 
pressiveness will  charm  the  hearer. 


1 


mac.  Donald  Meek 

Richard  KPttle  Mabel  Colcortl 

Perny  Darling  ..."n"      uorls  Olsson  , 

Elsie  Darling.   Florence.  Shirley  i 

Caroline   Patschen   c^iirey  Christie  ^ 

'^s.  s'^'^^thcrford  cievel-and        -p^^  {one 

Profes.sor  DlggS 

Hotel  Clerk  

Purser  

Steward  

Porter 


Frederick  Ormonde; 

.VI.  Roberts  1 
VMorrlil  Morrison] 
"  Robert  Capron 
  .Mtred  Ivunt 


Instruments  of  Torture 

We  spoke  Tuesday  morning  In  another 
,„.^«    nf   a  young  gentleman  ^ho 
prayeTwi  hVndlsh%lee  and  energy 
a  TJncertina"  in  a  variety  show  at  a 
feadiSg  theatre.    Here  was  a  case  o. 
heterophomy,   for  the  instrument  was  ^ 
uStaS  an  accordion;  but  euher 
msu  ument  can  inflict  torture.  The  con- ^ 
.^ertina    however,   has  inspired  certain. 
^^leTse  composers  to  -rite  serUms  mu- ' 
file  In  classical  form  for  it,  ana  rar. 
Josef  Holbrooke  in  England  has  tntro- 
duced  more  than  one  concertina  In  some 
of  his  Orchestral  score*  Has  this  honor 
ever  been- paid  the  accoi^eon?  T^  name 
of  this  instrument  led  Artemus  Ward  to 
perpetrate  an  atrocious  pun  one  of  tHe 
few  that  appear  in  his  complete  works. 


MME.  MAY  KEON 1 


DAVID  BISPHAM 
j^j^AT  B.  F.  KEIWS 

Baritone  Delights  Large  Audi 
ences— Sings  All  in  English  ^ 
—Other  Items. 


David   BiijVham,   the  noted  barltoJ 
tremendously  pleased  two  large  houf 
at  B.  F,  ICeith's  Theatre  yesterday,  I 
audiences   enthusiastically  applau^ 
each  of  his  four  .selections,  the  la^ 


By  PHILIP  HAUE. 

Mme.  May  Keon,  soprano,  assisted  by 
h'  Te  Segurola.  bass,  of  tr.«^MetropoU- 
tan  Opera  House;  George  Harris  Jr. 
Lor;  Mr.  Capelloni,  baritone  and 
Valllnl.  «.'-o'"P^"  f4^S2,''  ^.hlch  was 

Capelloni) :  M^'^ff,";;,,,^'^",™  iJeporello's 
Act    III    '"r-.    I|-!ee  J^""*  Princess, 

operiltis    eou?;    ,1 ,'.  Wc'td     "Vis.-'l  d'.^ric" 
.jlr.   <3«.S«="-«'*^/°M'i*^acla's  aria  (Mme., 
rsime.  l^'^^nV.      -nonna    vorre;  morlra, 

Pontenail*,      'g'tnro  it  -  fJrlen,  An  eiuem 
^^^i-M."  Fu^sreise,"  Palmer,  Song  ot 

^}^SSy^?r=r-the^ 

:^:Vor;a%on.    but  she^is  not 
rh^irdil-^^ntlfstl^vun^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

warmly  pPPlav^ded-      ^^^^  ^  , 

,per^^nger.    Last    night  he: 
^a^  ln -concert  he  could  please 
he  aid  of  costume,  dramatic 
I  and   action.     His  expression 
ed  and  there  was  true  apprecl- 
the  various  pentiments  of  poet 
,oser   Mr  Harris  is  also  known 
singer  of  taste  and  senti- 
lact,  his  taste  is  so  pure  that; 
,f  the  songs  by  Palmer  and 


"Crackpot." 

Mr.  Patrick  E.  I^Cabe  of  Albany  de- 
■crlbei  tbti  comiWDX  that  cbeertU  Mr. 

qulzer  a  few  days  ago,  as' "a  collection 
of  the  rarest  political  crackpots  I  have 
ever  seer."     The   New  York  Evening 
^;rt.  'considering  editorially  the 
niiotes  the  "Dictionary  of  Slang  ana 
Scuial    English"    of    Farmer  and 
Henley,  which  defines  "crackpot    as  a 
pretentious,  worthless  feUovv.      In  the 
first  Place  the  title  of  this  famous,  or. 
as  some  would  say.  Infamous  dictionary 
ts  "Slang  and  its  Analogues.      In  the 
second  place,  the  deflnition  is  incom- 
plete  unsatisfactory.    "Crackpof-  IS  a 
word  found  in  English  dialect,  and  It 
means  either  a  foolish  fellow,  "not  ;» 
wfttv  arhe  might  be."  or  a  noisy,  mis 
Thfermakingiossip.    The  Evening  Post 
finds   the   first   quoted   deflnlt  on  too 
comprehensive"   and   prefers   Us  OWU; 
"\  crackpot  is  In   fact  a  crackpot 
And  80  a  bonehead  is  a  bonehead  and 
who  would  not  rather        a  crac  pot? 
"Pot  o-  one,"  by  the  way.  Is  a  bachelor, 
of  one  that  live.,  alone,  or  any  ecceutrtt; 


person.  .    ^,  . 

A  Eugenic  Note. 

The  Herald  spoke  yesterday  of  a  phy- 
sician at  Croydon,  Eng..  who  declares 
that  mixed  bathing  Is  giving  the  death 
blow  to  marriage.    He  protests  agam^ 
such  taclliUes  at  public  baths.  Mark 
his  unblushing  frankness^     I  don  t  be^ 
lleve  that  one  young  man  o"'^.  °[,JJ 
wants  to  marry  the  girl  he  has  bathwJ 
with.    In  times  gone  by  men  ^^re  f  ii 
S^anced  by  the  sight  ot  ^^rls  elegant^, 
daintily  and  modestly  attired,  and  a 
i  fectlon  sprang  from  a  ktad  of  worah 
;  of  something  which  enchanted    Do  ba 
;  necks,  bare  arms  and  bare  ^fj-  i 

uelv  skull-caps,  furnish  a  bewltcnin 
'  spectacle?  Wha^  effect  has  the  unsrac«  , 
fSr  -nopping'  of  the  female  porpmse  oA 
the  nSe '"ntellect?  The  desiro  to  har- 
poon i?  rather  than  embrace  It  Is  prob- 
ably one  result."  . 

The  only  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
Croydon  physician  has  had  hard  luck. 

"Gilly"    Vi'lttlams   wrote    to  Horacf 
Walnole  In  lT«r.   from  Brighton:  i 


r.  nail'  a,  uOi.(;u 
T  to  those  whom 
V.  ;re."    And,  long 

btioru  tliat,  Alej.an  in'  Severua  forbade 
"balnea  mixta"  In  Rome.  In  the  15th 
century  the  freedom  at  towns  In  the 
Xot'r'ands  amazed  travellers  from 
Si  I  ri  and  Bohemia. 


Reckless  Parents. 

As  t.  ►  World  Wags:  ' 
_Apropo3  of  what  you  recently  said 
«,1>out  giving  to  children  as  forenames 
the  names  of  places,  it  xnay  be  re- 
marked that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover  Cleve- 
land gave  one  of  their  daughters  the 
forename  of  Marlon  from  the  name  of 
the  town  (Marlon,  Mass.),  where  she 
was  bom.  According  to  the  dictionaries, 
the  forename  Marion  Is  a  female  fore- 
name, being  adopted  from  the  French, 
but  It  19  sometimes  applied  to  children 
of  the  mala  sex.  Please  explain  that 
apparent  inconsistency.  Did  that  use 
ion  as  a  male  forename  originate 
naming  of  male  children  for  the 
,      <  tionfiry  general,  Francis  Marlon? 

M02CIIK. 

lUiicK    uRa    D«en    aiwars    »'  Vagrant, 
TgndrlnR  up  and  down  aft»r  Borilld  hire. 


lio-  .suffering  us  ni^.'.  ow.i. 


Asleep  In  Boston. 

Mmo.  Carmen  Melis  was  reported  a 
few  days  ago  as  eaylng  that  we  are  all 
astf  ep  In  Boston.  She  Buffered  hers.  O 
liow  she  suffered!  "It  was  a  great  sac- 
rifice to  stay  there.  All  the  time  I  was 
ressed."  Tiiese  remarks,  with  others 
«  almllnr  nature,  made  In  San  Fran- 
were  published  in  the  Journals  of 
city.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  In- 
tion  meeting  In  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
^  yor  Fitzgerald  and  the  Watch  and 
Ward  Society  have  been  reprehenslbly 
inactive  in  the  matter.  Nor  has  there 
bMn  any  perturbation  of  nature. 
:?pie  trutli  is  that  Boston  Is  a  dull  town 
t«  sojourner.')  of  the  Latin  race.  Sunday 
Is  not  tlie  only  drab,  dis.ienrtening  day 
to  them.  The  Opera  House,  even  on  a 
"galii  night."  has  not  the  lively,  joyous 
.ilr  of  a  continental  theatre.  Singers 
omlng  from  Naples.  Milan.  Buenos 
-Vyrrs  are  especially  depressed.  VTtm  It' 
not  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  that  gave  the 
iiam^  "Tlie  First  Unitarian  Opera  House 
In  P.oston"  to  the  temple  of  the  muse  In 
Huntington  avenue?  And  so  one  might 
speak  of  tho  family  pews  In  Symphony 
Hall  during  a  pyraphonlc  .qervice. 


Degenerate  Descendants. 

Vnie.  Carmen  Metis  should  not  blani*" 
US  because  we  are  fliame-faced  and  sad 
In  otir  aegtlietii  t    We  do  our 

bfst  to  be  gay,  :ed  more  re- 

irsals.  Night  >  juuld  be  estab- 

iMied  In  various  parts  of  the  city— at 
issst  half  u  dozen  In  the  Back  Bay— 
Willi  •  -  OS  in  facial  exhibitions  of 
11  the  art  of  applause,  etc. 
;ng  director  and  tho  ushers 
t  house  do  their  best  to  choer 
on  the  tftage  and  quicken 
■tion  r.f  the  Budler.co,  but 
'  s  needed,  and  the 
lui  In  tlie  nursery, 
i  >•  down   from  the 

itsmlly  trees  and  learn  to  lose  self-con- 
Mieusness  and  forget  their  ancestral 
(serve. 

In  1847,  when  Fortunala  Tedesco  sang 
•it  th"  Howard  Athenaeum,  a  Boston  gen- 
•  1'  I  f-ctablllty  wa.s 
ity  and  her 
rast  Ms  bat 

ana  <  ,iin-  iit  tier  f'.i-i.  Uns  he  no  worthy 
descendant? 


unt! 


'.Vb 

Son 
iwll 


"I  Love  America." 

[  <  ourse,  Mmc.   Melia  "loves"  San 
althou^i  she  has  been  there 
t  time.     If  she  were  to  »o- 
■  nluth,  Kansas  CItj-,  Atlanta, 
\w.uid  publicly  express  her  rapture 

1  the  time  came  for  her  departure 

1    .states   la   Tom  Tiddler** 
singers,    fiddler.",  pianists, 
and  when  tliey  have  picked 
and  silver  of  a  season  they 
ho  first   steamer  homeward 
lie  of  them— very  few— real- 
United   States.     There  I* 
iinann-Hclnk,    for  Instance, 
t  season  has  at  times  brought 
■iiiO.    iShe  mentioned  this  fact 
'  .     ally  patriotic  burst,  to  which 
r  ler  should  have  set  music  with  the 
force  of   the  orchestra.  Including 
euth    tubas   and   a  bass-clarlnet. 
Ill    of    the    visitors    are  outwardly 
t<^  and  pat  us  on  the  head  as  long 
•  1.  kets  are  at  their  disposal, 
live  as  though  they  were  In 
loudly  proclaim  their  delight 
iiiiiiie  to  Franco,  Germany,  Italy, 
the  contract  expires. 


Mme.  Metis. 
Mme.  Melis  Is  a  handsome  woman, 
iilmple  In   her  manners,  0OOd-natureA. 

'  T  •  nay,  nmlab'e  toward  her  colleague-s. 
Ii'    vos  n  gorgeons  looking  Thalu,  aad 
f  Maliclla  In  "The 
na"  with  southern 
i  a  force  and  trath- 
i  iiiiew  tiie  nervously  wrlg- 
Bdvina  with  the  one,  in- 
-luro,  tar  into  the  shade.  In 
an  the  mannerisms  of  5lme. 
ne  tiresome  to  tliose  who  de- 
1  '      ;.'if  it  •    She  was 

for  this 

■  1-  of  the 


Mr.  Johnson's  Temptation. 

Te.t  Mme.  Mclls  will  be  remembered 
kindly  even  by  tlioso  who  seldom  liked 
her  singing.  anJ  iif>  one  is  seriously 
disturbed  by  her  petulant  words.  She 
has  said  what  many  singers,  flddler;^ 
et  al.  think,  but  do  not  say,  while  they 
I  areliere.  There  ave  Bostonians  of  New 
li  England  ancestry  who  think  as  they  do. 
But  U  we  all  went  about  as  though  this 
city  were  a  huge  Gilbertiau  Palace  of 
Truth  what  one  of  us  would  escape?  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnscn.  the  eminent  sociolo- 
gist, once  informed  us  that,  he  was  often 
sorely  tempted  of  a  morning  to  gird  a 
crash  towel  about  his  loins  and  run  up 
and  down  Commonwealth  aventie,  with 
excursions  Into  Beacon  street,  slashing 
with  a  razor  smug  citizens  wHo  are  sur- 
pi-lsed  that  many  perso'ial'y  imknown  to 
them  thrive  here  in  business,  are  admit- 
ted Into  really  desirable  clubs  and  main- 
tain a  cheerful  attitude  toward  life. 


Only  the  l>eBt  people  are  ponclaal.  Only 
the  best  know  that  even  the  most  highly 
purified  earthly  existence  Is  aubject  to  con- 

^diilcma  that  cannot  be  carried  on  without 

•  the  greatest  regularity  In  the  ordering  of 
the  commonest  things  around  us,  and  that 
only  by  this  can  time  be  eonomiied.  which 

1  we  can  Jienrer  seize  or  recall.  Only  the  best 
peoBie  submit  themselves  to  these  condl- 

C  tlona. 


Sargent's  Panel. 

"G.  P.  W."  writes  to  The  Herald 
apropos  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barton's  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Sargent's  panel  In  the 
Boston  Public  I-.lbrary:  "The  whole  ef- 
fect of  Sargent's  wonderful  panel  on 
me  la  as  though  I  had  been  shown  a 
vision  of  past  histon'  faded  and  blurred 
by  time,  but  made  strong  by  the  faith 
of  millions.  They  hold  their  places  be- 
side the  great  law-gtvcr  whose  health 
rules  are  today  beyond  any  ol  those  of 
modern  boards  of  health,  and  whose  sex 
hygiene  has  not  been  equalled  by  that 
of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society." 

"They"  at  the  beginning  of  the  lest 
sentence  probably  refers  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets  who  are,  according  to  th«  Rev.  , 
Dr.  Barton,  portrayed  as  anaemic  by  | 
Mr.  Sargent — Ekl.  I 


"I  Want  to  Know." 
The  number  of  Notes  and  Queries  re-  I 
celved  this  week  from  London  contains 
entertaining  matter.  Some  one  wishes 
to  know  whether  tha  etature  of  the 
TPrenchman  before  the  Napoleonic  warel 
was  greater  than  It  Is  today.  "PId  Na- ! 
poleon  fix  any  minimum  standard  o* 
'height  for  his  troopsT'  Another  cor- 
Irespondent  Imulres  after  the  source  of 
this  quotation:   "The  morals  of  today: 

.are  the  Immorals  of  yesterday  and  the  I 

icreed  of  tomorrow."  Hero  Is  a  bit  ofl 
folk-lore:  ! 

"The  sailor,  arriving  from  the  North  | 
sea  at  nightfall,  may  go  to  his  home,  I 
where  his  wife  la  sitting  alone,  think- 1 
Ing  or  not  of  him;  just  opening  tlie  door  i 
wide  enough,  he  pitches  his  sou'wester! 
into  the  room.  The  tirue  goo<l  wife  Willi 
run  to  the  door  at  once,  not  minding  the' 

I  sou'wester."  Then  the  UTlter,  having! 
quoted  this   "little  supersltion."    adds:  | 

1  ".\  hat  thrown  down  is  a  challenge  to 

'fight  bet  1  and  man.    But  what 

are  the  and  the  origin  of  a 

I  husband  -  his  hat  Into  the  room 

where  his  wlfo  is?" 

There  is  a  homely  old  saw.  Inquiring 
brother:   "T^Sme  Is  where  the  hat  la." 

i  "A  hat  thrown  down  is  a  challenge  to 
fight"  The  classic  phrsise  is:  "He  shied 

I  hia  castor  Into  the  ring."  , 


Bar  Sinister  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Heraldry,  like  genealogy,  suffers  yet 
from  the  doings  of  the  Tudor  heralds: 
In  one  ease  they  forged  pedigrees  (and 

"ancient  documents"  in  support),  in  the 
other  they  myEtltled  heraldry,  which 
had  been  kept  understandable  because 
so  much  was  necessarily  in  the  mem- 
ory of  every  one  nf  gentle  blood  who, 
unless  In  holy  orders,  needed^  to  read 
no  other  "book,"  and  they  made 
changes  peculiar  to  England  In  what 
had  been  practically  uniform  through- 
out western  Chr'stendom. 

One  nx  the  uniform  usages  yae  In  re- 
gard to  "bar":  a  few  mlnute."i'  examina- 
tion of  Du  Canpe'.s    Glossary   of  'Lovf 
Latin,  of  Godefroi'a  Dictionary  of  .\n- 
I  rient  French  and  of  the  present  French 
dictionaries    of   the    Academy   and  of 
j  I.ittre,    will    show   a   constant   use  of 
i  "  bar"  as  opposed  to  "bend"  and  as  slg- 
I  nifying  Illegitimacy:  one  of  the  present 
dictionaries  says:    "Barre,  en  ferme  de 
Blason,  deslgne  une  des  pieces  de  I'ecu 
j  'aquelle  va  du  haute  do  la  partle  gauche 
i  uu  baa  de  la  partie  drolte";  tho  other. 
I  quotes  from  St.  Simon  (who  certainly/ 
I  know):    "Ces  batards  de  Bourbon  oi 
changes  leur  barre  d^e  batard»4o  band 
comme  les  princes  de  Cetto  malson."  j 
When  heraldry  \was  in  its  prime,  si 
about  the  reign  Of  ICdward  III.  who 
said  to  have  spoken  French  onl;  "tl 
ruling  and  fighting  classes  In  I  r'h- 
spoke  French  ,  .  .   because  It 
natural  home-tongue  of  their  cl 
when  not  that   at  least  tliu  cosmopoli- 
tan  tongue  of  nil   western  chivalry." 
Then  the  Bngllsh  possessed  so. large  a 
sliar"  of  France,  and  then  th"".  Klvalrlo 
Intercourse    between    menflLf  "^^A  the 


dred  years'  war  and  the  accession  of  the 
Tudors  caused  a  rapid  decline  In  her- 
!  klry  (which  became  merely  a  fad  and 
as  such  it  has  been  worked  from  tlTpton 
to  Fox-Davlesl.  "Bar,"  however  con- 
tinued m  its  old  signification  on  the 
lontinent  aKd  (even  into  Henry 
VIII.'s  time)  In  Scotland,  as  sTiown  by  a 
grant  under  the  Great  Seal  by  James 
v.,  Jan.  8,  1510  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Soot. 
463). 

Notwithstanding      the  new-fangled 
Heraldry  of  the  Tudor  heralds,  the  peo- 
ple at  large  remembered  and  used  "Ijai^' 
fin  its  old  meaning  and  to  di.stinguish  it 
i  from    the   Innovation    doubtless  added 
I  "sinister."    "Sbiiater  bar,"  like  "oil  on 
the  waters,"  survived  in  popular  par- 
lance when  those    who    should    have  j 
i  known  maintained,  strongly  but  erron-  j 
eously.    that    these    were    but    empty  ' 
'  phrases.  I 
The  subject  would  make  an  Interest-  j 
ing  additional  chapter  to  Walter  John-  ■ 
I  son's  fascinating  "Folk-Memory  or  the  ! 
Continuity     of    British  Archaeology" 
which   gives   many   Instances   of  how 
facts  have  been  handed  down.  In  the  ■ 
back  of  the  popular  mind,  when  scouted  [ 
by  the  learned.  j 
CHARLES  EDWARD  AAB. 
Boston.  I 


NEW  SYMPHONY 

BY  smus 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  third  Public  Rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orche.stra.  Dr.  Muck 
conductor,  took  place  j'csterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows : 

symphony   No.  4  Sibelius 

l  oncerto  for  string  and  two  wind  choirs 
V  Handel 
^anibourin.  Gavotte  and  Cliaconnc. . . . 
/  GIuck-Gevaert 

fcymphonj-  in  D  major.  Xo.  'J  Haydn 

'  Tfie  symphony  of  Sitiellus  was  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time.  'The  ex- 
cellent Mrs.  Newmarck,  who  borers 
over  the  Finn  composer  with  a  prote?- 
tectlve  wing,  has  uttered  cries  of  a.l- 
mlratlon  over  this  strange  work,  be- 
lieving that  "there  are  moments  when 
We  fsel  our.-»eives  alone  with  Nature's 
breathing  things.''  It  may  not  be  Irrev- 
erent to  remark  that  the  wind  Instru- 
ments In  this  symphony  do  Indeed  have 
much  to  do. 

The  first  performance  was  probably  at 
Helslngfors  in  mil.  A  little  over  a  year 
ago  the  symphony  was  performed  In 
Kngland  at  the  Birmingham   I'estlval,  j 
land  critics  and  general  publi'    did  not  j 
,  know  what  to  make  of  it.    When  tl>«  | 
symphon.v   was   performed   last   Marsh  , 
In  New  York.  Mr.  Damrosch,  who  hi  i 
the  opinion  of  some  is  a  more  tli;ent  ' 
talker  than  a  skilled  conductor,  made ! 
prefatory  remarks  of  an  apologetic  na- 
ture, and  begged  the  audien-e  to  know 
that   he  did   not   pecessarlly   like  this 
music  because  he  put  It  on  the  pro- 
gram.  Mr.  Hcnxierson  found  much  th«t 
was    original    and    impressive    in  the 
symphony.    Mr.  Krehbiel  spoke  of  cu- 
bists In  music,  and  the  Kvening  Past  was 
reminded  of  a  drunkard's  ravings.  In 
art  it  Is  not  a  good  thing  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  In  unity. 

.V  work  like  this  symphony-,  music  j 
that  is  unconventlal  and  Indisputably 
original,  is  performed  once  and  then 
put  away  for  a  season  or  two.  This 
Is  not  fair  to  the  composer  or  the  atJ- 
dlence.  Nor  would  a  diligent  study  of 
the  score  before  the  concert  assist 
materially  the  hearer  of  one  perform- 
ance: for  the  music  is  Interesting  by 
reason  of  Its  unexpected  effect  on  the  i 
ears.  Passages  that  would  apparently 
be  cacophonous  occasionally  turn  out  to 
be  Impressive — although  there  are  many 
passages  of  ineffective  ugliness — and 
passages  that  lead  the  hearer  to  expect 
rejoicing  euphony  pass  for  nothing 
when  they  are  heard. 

Of  course,  we  shail  bo  told  by  the 
disciples  of  Henry  Thoma.s  Buckle  that ' 
Sibelius  la  under  the  control  of  Finnish 
scenery,  climate  and  diet.  Yet  we  are 
informed  by  travellers  returning-  from 
Finland  that  the  scenery  Is  charming; 
that  the  weather  of  last  summer  was 
favorable;  that  there  Is  an  uncommonly: 
Kood  hotel  at  Helslngfors,  although  the 
waiters  speak  no  other  language  than ' 
the  native.  There  are  Fins  on  Cape  Cod, 
industrious,  cheery  souls,  not  at  all  for- 
bidding or  sinister,  and  when  they  sing, 
their  scale  is  normal  enough  and  their 
folk  aong.s  no  more  melancholy  than  any 
old  folk  song.  If  Finland  were  as  hope- 
lessly dreary  as  Sibelius  paints  It  In 
music  there  would  not  be  many  left  to 
rage  against  Russian  oppression  and  to 
chant  the  glory  of  Kalevala,  the  land  of 
heroes. 

j     If  a  composer  works  continually  under 
'  his  village  belfry  and  strives  to  be  na- 
tional  at  any  cost,   his  music  In  the 
cr.urse   of   time   will    have   chiefly  an 
ethnological  Interest.    Beethoven's  music 
In  the  catalogue,  German-.Vustrlan ; 
It  no  one  thinks  first  of  his  nationality 
■  dwelling  place,  and  this  may  be  said 
I  of  the  old  Italian  church  writers,  G'.uck, 
i  Handel,  Mozart,  Couperin,  the  Bach  of 
the  Prelude  and  Fugues.    No  one  stops 
to   argue   whether   Cesar   Franck  was 
Flemish  or  a  Walloon.     The  cynically 
mdlfftrent  Auber  never  went  to  Italy, 
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but  the  glow  and  vivacity  of  Naples  is 
in  his  "Muette  de  Porticl." 

The  question  is  whether  Sibelius  will 
ever  leave  Finland.  FfmilTfawd  David 
was  .reproached  for  not  dismounting 
from  his  camel,  and  his  music,  when  it 
is  played  today.  Is  praised  only  for  a 
certain  exotic  charm.  Charpentier  Is 
still  on  Montmartre  and  his  "Julien," 
from  all  .iccounts,  is  no'  equal  to  the 
preceding  "Louise"  with  its  wholesome 
flavor  of  onion  soup. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  speak  as  Sir 
Oracle  about  this  symphony  after  so 
short  an  acquaintance.  To  me  It  was  a 
disappointment.  When  an  English  audi- 
ence at  a  music  festival  cannot  under- 
stand a  work  there  should  be  at  once  a 
burning  desire  to  hear  it.  The  sym- 
phony suffers  first  of  all  from  a  mon- 
otony in  mood.  The  melodic  line  drawn 
at  length  or  only  suggested  is  too  often 
without  strength  or  beauty.  In  music 
where  a  monotony  of  expression  reigns 
any  unexpected  passage,  as  a  few  meas- 
ures for  lightly  tripping  flutes  or  for 
complaining  oboes  or  defiant  brass,  may 
seem  for  the  moment  a  stroke  of 
genius.  In  the  third  movement  the  hero 
o^r Wagner's  Parsifal  was  detected  as  a 
Finnish  legend. 

The  audience  gave  the  Symphony  an 
attentive  and  favorable  hearing.  The 
performance  meritsd  the  applause.  The 
other  pieces  on  the  program  were  great- 
ly enjoyed,  especially  Gluck's  dance 
tunes  and  the  movement  of  Handel's 
concerto  In  which  the  solo  oboes,  admir- 
ably played  by  Messrs.  Longy  and 
Muiller,  have  an  important  part.  Ths 
performance  of  the  orchestra  throughout 
th3  concert  was  fully  up  to  the  high 
standard  that  has  made  this  body  fa- 
mous. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  be  as  follows :  Mozart,  Symphony 
In  E  flat  major ;  Mozart,  "Come  Scogia" 
from  "Cost  fan  tutt:;"  (Miss  Geraldlno 
Farrar)  ;  Schillings,  Two  orchestra  fan- 
tasies, "Meergruss"  and  "Seemorgen" 
I  firs^t  time  here)  ;  Wagner,  "Im  Treib- 
haus,  Traeume,  Schmerzen  (Miss  Far- 
rar) ;  Weber,  "Jubel"  overture. 


BLANCHART  AND  HIS 

PUPILS  GIVE  A  CONCERT 

Benefit  of  Opera  Baritone's  Talent 
and  Experience  Shown. 

Ranion  Blanchart,  baritone  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  and  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tq^-y  of  Music,  gave  a  concert,  assisted 
by  his  pupils,  Mrs.  Ethel  F.  Brigham, 
Mrs.  Bertiia  F.  Manley,  Miss  Rosa  V. 
Sharfsin  and  Miss  Erminda  Blanchart, 
I  last  evening  In  Jordan  Hall.  It  was  the 
second  "Faculty  Concert." 

Mr.  Blanchart  sang  the  prologue  to 
"PagliaccI,"  Ossian's  song  (transposed) 
from  "Werther,"  airs  from  "Le  Rol  de 
Lahore,"  "Ballo  in'  Mascliera,"  and 
songs  by  Chadwick  and  Tostl.  The  rest 
of  the  program  was  m.ide  up  of  selec- 
tions from  operas  by  Donizetti,  Thomas, 
Wagner,  Delibes,  Verdi  and  Bizet.  There 
was  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  artistic  talent  of  Mr.  Blanchart, 
the  many  excellent  tiualities  of  the  sing- 
er, and  the  dramatic  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  the  actor,  have  long  been  recog- 
nized in  Boston.  His  experienre  and  his 
Intimate  knowledge  of  routhle  saved 
performances  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 

towaru   LOW  cll^A  vi.'  t-.'^  "  

night  ills  pupils  showed  the  benefit  of 
his  Instruction  in  operatic  Interpretation, 
in  clear  enunciation,  intelligent  phras- 
'ng.  etc.  His  own  singing  ivas  thorough- 
Iv  enjoyed.  One  of  the  pleasant  features 
of  the  concert  was  the  appearance  of 
one  of  his  daushters. 


Mr.  Filson  Young,  commenting  on  the 
fuss  about  Miss  Marie  I,loyd  and  the 
vigilance  exercised  on  American  piers 
by  a  maternal  government,  thinks  that 
Englishmen  also  can  make  them.selves 
ridiculous,  and  he  cites  the  case  of  Mr. 
Harry  Kemp,  "a  type  of  the  tramp- 
poet,  a  very  interesting  species  which 
America  produces."  It  may  be  remem- 
bered, for  a  week  in  this  vvhizzing  world 
of  1913  is  longer  than  a  Cycle  In  old 
Cathay,  that  Mr.  Kemp  was  imprist/ned 
as  a  stowaway  by  surly  Englishmen  and 
"recommenced  for  deportation."  Mr. 
Young  admires  Mr.  Kemp  and  Insists 
that  England  needs  such  men.  "Ho 
chooses  to  travel  free  f  n  the  roofs  and 
platforms  of  freight  cars  rather  thtn 
pay  his  fare,  and  consequently  he  en- 
.1oys  a  life  full  of  adventures  and  risks." 
In  England  there  are  plenty  of  "capital 
ists,  labor  agitators,  politician.'^,  finan- 
cial adventurers  who  dine  at  the  Savoy, 
sham  literary  men,  free-fooders  of  all 
sorts";  but  there  Is  a  dearth  of  poets. 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  who  has 
been  so  liberally  advertised-  in  the  United 
.States  as  a  "boss  poit,"  as  the  greatest 
living,  or  was  It  the  greatest  ever?  And 
here  is  Mr.  Filson  Young's  sensible  con- 
clusion: "It  really  seems  as  foolish  for 
us  in  England  to  send  away  a  poet  as 
It  does  for  the  Americans  to  try  to  get 
rid  cf  a  woman  with  a  sense  of  humor. 
There  is  obviously  need  of  both." 


Raw,  Sir. 

We  said  something  a  few  days  ago 
I  about  a  reputable  club  in  London  where  I 
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>erveU  at  the  desire  of 
"Don't  miss  the  feed- 
.\ora."    We  believe  that 
res  raw  meat  Is  served  lr» 
to  any  cno  asking  lor  It. 
■  vrfrnians  who  are  passlonate- 
a  of  uiioookeil  lu\m.    l^tist  nlKht 
:e  looking  over  the  Diary  of  Mr. 
1  On  Oi-t.  17,  166T,  Mr.  John  An- 

il   ^  -  and  Ills  wife  dlnod  with  Pepys  at 
iml  they  were  ull  pretty  meiTy. 
■  an  old.  strange  thin?  to  observe 
Andrews  w!iat  a  fanoy  he  hath 
.   meat,  that  he  eats  It  with  no 
"inless  the  blood  run  about  his 
which  it  did  now  by  a  leg  of 
1  that  was  not  above  half-bolled; 
•  seems,  at  home  all  his  meat  la 
,!  ito,  and  bct>f  and  nil,  and  he 
t  so  at  nights  also."    After  all, 
hn"-   bc»  n    imood.v   Just   like  Mr. 
,  ..  s.  and  wearisome  diarists  artectlng 
IS  niaiuHT  do  not  lessen  our  admlra- 
u>n.    But  the  Diary  must  be  read  in 
Wheatley  s  edition,  not  in  the  condensed 
and  expurgated  editions  that  preceded. 
It  l?  to  bp  regretted  that W'heatley made 
.  re  and  there,  vaguely  saylns 
it  Ion  of  the  cipher  would  be 
.,     -         His  couise  only  excites  pru- 
rient curiosity. 

Alluring  Titles. 

The   Daily   Chronicle,    talking  about 
god  titles  for  novels,  commends  sim- 
"     •  .  as  "My  Novel"  of  Rulwer  l^yt- 
the  eponymoii.s  title  favored  by 
ng,   Smollett,  Sterne.  Thackeray, 
ns,  Meredith,  and.  it  might  have 
; .  Lever.    Stevenson  wrote  in  his 
loiit  is  the  titles  of  imaginary  books,  as 
"The  Life  anU  Adventures  of  Col.  Blud- 
v(-r    Fortescuc,"    "Happy   Homos  and 
!     ■    Faces."    Some  years   ago  Mr. 
;  E.  Cliase  of  this  city  invented 
singularly  happy  titles  after  the 
rr   of    Kngllsh    "lady  novelists," 
ally  Jane  Austen.    Two  of  these 
lit  <  s  were  as  follows:    "Colic  and  Bu- 
colic; a  Summer  Idyl";  "Seen  and  Ob- 
scene." 


Freaks  of  Memory. 

As  the  World  Wegs:  | 
The  definitions  given  in  today's  Her-i 
aid  of  the  word  "crackpot"  bring  to  my) 
recollection  an  eccentric  comedian  (ec-j 

centric  emphasized,  comedian  minim- 
ized) named  F.  W.  Barrett,  who  sang  a 
song  years  ago  in  the  London  music 
halls,  the  chorus  of  which  ran  thus: 

I'm  a  cractpot  In  the  city. 

The  way  I  live  is  tricky. 
My  ma  allows  me  sixpence  and   a  slice  or 
broad  and  hajK; 

All  tbo  barmaids  at  me  titter. 

When  I  call  for  mild  and  bitter. 
They  say  I  am  their  Uttlc  piece  of  crack- 
pot Jam. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  learned  corre- 
spondents explain  why  it  is  that  the 
average  man  can  retain  in  his  memory 
inane  verses  such  as  the  above,  which 
he  ha;=  uerhaps  heard  only  once,  and 
et  inspiring  and  uplifting  lines  that  he 
makes  an  effort  to  memorize  cannot  be 
I  brought  to  recollection  when  occasions 
I  arise  in  which  to  quote  them? 
I     Boston,  Oct.  22.  R-  E.  M. 

We  doubt  If  there  Is  any  reasonable 
explanation.  Many  of  us  can  recite 
foolish  limericks  for  15  minutes  at  a 
time,  limericks  heard  30  or  40  years  ago, 
limericks  treating  of  geography,  history, 
biography  and  anthropology,  relating 
surprising  facts  about  men  and  women 
from  -Alaska  to  Belgravia,  from  Glouces- 
ter to  Slam.  And  yet  they  cannot  for 
the.  life  of  them  recite  five  lines  cor- 
rectly from  "Lycidas"  or  the  "Ode  to 
Immortality."  They  can  narrate  with 
marvellous  accuracy  the  memorable  con- 
versation between  the  great  King  Darius 
and  the  Prophet  Daniel;  and  though 
they  read  Pater's  description  of  the 
Monna  Lisa  a  hunclred  times,  they  can- 
rot  memorize  It. — Ed. 


A  Day  with  Mrs.  Pankhurst. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  ate  this  luncheon  at 
Mrs.  Belmont's  restaurant  in  New  York, 
where  every  woman  serves  herself,  and 
an  "elaborate  course"  dinner  may  be  had 
for  a  quarter:  Vegetable  soup,  ginger- 
'^■.-ead,  charlotte  russe,  raspberry  pre- 
cocoa.  Strong  meat  for  voters  1 
.-tay;  we  have  seen  black-bearded 
;  ,  1.  eating  for  lucheon  chocolate  eclairs 
and  slabs  of  pie  with  a  mug  or  two  of 
beer.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  not  vege- 
tarian in  her  choice  of  a  play  that  mem- 
orable day ;  she  saw  "The  Lure." 


ciiotiition  iroiu  M  >'.  i -.i  i  n.i  li.  i 
•  What's  m  a  name?  For  the  very  large 
miiloritv.  nothing  whatsoever.  As  for 
the  few  immortal  ones,  they  were  not 
born  to  die.  because  their  holders  came 
,.pon  earth  to  do  that  which  placed  them 
as  suns    In  the    firmament    of  great 

"Thfs  lemlnds  us  that  some  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Mr  Barnabee  once 
described  hUn  as  "the  Coquelln  of  New 

^'Ther'if  arc  a  great  many  portraits  of 
Mr.    Barnabee   In   this   volume   of  4bl 
pases.   There  is  naturally  a  portrait  of 
Mm  "hale,  hearty  fwid  nearly  els: 
as  a  frontispiece.   if'iMktng  page  .  there 
;,re  nine  portraits  of  Wtn  "off  tho  stage 
•  t  dllterent  periods  Of  fcHs  career,  hat- 
Tess   with  a  derby,  with  a  slouch  hat, 
with  a  cap.  but  -without  a  sllker.  Fac- 
ing page  :78  there  are  nine  portraits  of 
him      character.  Faotog  pagp  S74  there 
ii"o  nine  "  ■movlnr  pkaures'  of  Barna. 
bee  that  run  the  gamut  of  human  mocxls 
from  sad  to  gay.  Impersonating  mdi- 
vidual    characters."    Facing   page  406 
there  are  again  nine  pictures  of  Mr 
Barnabee  in  costume.    Facing  page  42- 
there  fs  a  pa«e  portrait  of  Mr.  Barna- 
bee, asain  in  costume.,,.  On  the  cov-er  he 
is  represented  as  the  sheriff  in  '  RoWn 
Hood  "  There  are  many  other  portraits, 
portraits   of  members   of  the  Boston 
Ideals  and  Bostonians.  of  concert  com- 
panies with  which  Mr.  Barnabee  was 
associated,  and  facing  page  1S3  there  Is 
a  portrait  of  "James  G.  Blame,  the 
Plumed  Knight,  a  dear  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Barnabee."  ^  .     ,  , 
Tt  is  natural  that  the  many  friends  or 
Mr.    Barnabee    throufc-hout    the  land 
should  thus  wish  to  see  him  again  In 
parts  that,  played  by  him,  amused  them. 
The  "iconography  of  H.  C.  Barnabee" 
is  modest  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Victor  Hugo  by  M.  Aglaus  Bouvenne. 
a  work  which  professes  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  all  the  portraits  and 
caricatures  of  Hugo  published  prior  to 
1SS9     Mr.  Bouvenne  shows  that  Hugo 
was  depicted  "from  all  points  of  view 
and  in  countless  situations-ln  a  salon 
and  on  a  bench,  in  a  box  at  the  theatre 
and  in  his  Academy  armchair,  in  the 
Senate  and  in  a  cemetery,  riding  in  an 
omnibus  and  seated  at  table;   he  Is 
even  shown  crossing  a  boulevard  in  a 
heavy  shower,  with  his  umbrella  open." 


.  nnct  A  trumpeter  is  a  member 
St  the  band.  A  herald  Is  an  oftlcial  of 
SUtlon  attached  to  the  court  and  c a - 
Kd  aB  an  ambassador  or 
A  herald  takes  a  trumpeter  with  bim 
t  attl-act  attention."  Mr.  Leo  seems 
to  have  been  at  least  on  speaking  terms 
with  Joan.    "She  was  dark,  and  one 


ortEi-ShtTFgie  against  her  was  that  of 
cutting  her  hair  close  like  a  man.  i  "ai 


Amiable  Barnabee's  memoirs  are 

.  amusing  in  many  ways.  It 
Gossip  has  been  said  that  no  public 
man  should  write  his  reminiscences  un- 
til he  has  lost  his  memory.  The  cyni- 
cism may  be  applied  to  certain  volumes 
of  souvenirs,  delightful  reading  by  rea- 
son of  inaccuracy  in  statement  and 
imaginary  conversation.  Mr.  Barnabee's 
mind  is  active,  his  memory  fresh,  but 

his  book  is  not  for  these  reasons  dull. 
He  naturally  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  himself,  and  the  faithful  follow- 
ers of  the  Ideals  and  the  Bostonians 
wish  to  hear  him  talk  about  himself. 
If  he  had  been  discreet  and  forinal, 
reticent  about  his  achievements,  dis- 
inclined to  publish  tributes  to  his  im- 
personations and  general  character, 
these  sworn  friends  and  admirers  would; 
have  been  bitterly  disappointed.  1 
'  It  is  a  rambling,  discursive  book,  full 
of  anecdote  and  Jest.  Some  of  the  jokes 
are  old.  but  many  of  us  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  cracks  and 
wheezes  that  moved  our  grandsires  to 
mirth  and  their  grandparents  before 
I  them.  The  story  about  Daniel  Webster 
offering  to  pav  the  National  Debt  (p.  34) 
is  always  good  and  should  be  repeated 
at  least  once  a  year  to  bright  eyed  boys 
that  they  may  grow  up  in  patriotic  rev- 
i  erence  and  pride. 

I  It  is  a  cheery  good-natured  book.  It 
I  is  written  as  though  Mr.  Barnabee  were 
1  sitting  before  the  fire  and  talking  with 
iold  cronies.  The  reader  that  does  not 
i  remember  him  as  the  Pasha  in  'Fat'- 
Initza"  or  the  Sheriff  in  "Robin  Hood 
!  may  accuse  him  of  being  garrulous,  but 
Imany  will  wish  the  book  were  longer. 
They  will  also  wish  that  it  were  pro- 
vided with  an  index.  , 


"For  Men  Must  Work."  j 

1  jmberman  was  recently  scalded  by ' 
the  olowing  out  of  the  crown  sheet  ofj 
the  boiler  in  his  mill.  The  reporter, 
ended  hi3  story:  "Physicians  give  no  | 
hope  of  recovery.  A  new  boiler  has  been  I 
ordered  to  replace  the  old  one."  "J.  C.  ' 
!  serrls  us  the  clipping  and  adds: 
h   industry   and   optimism   in  tho 

'i'tw  of  the  tcmbl" 

.My  Wanderings,"  or  "Reminiscences 
0-  Henry  Clay  Barnabee:  Being  an  At- 
tempt to  Account  for  His  Life,  with 
Some  Excuses  for  His  Professional 
Career,"  edited  by  George  Leon  Varney, 
18  published  by  Chappie  Publishhig  Com- 
I  any,  Ltd.,  of  Boston. 


Q.  ^  Mr.  Cleofante  Catnpa- 

nini,  returning  to  Amer- 
Personal  ^^^^^  stated  in  New  Tork 
Nature  that  he  had  acquired  the 
"sole  -\merlcan  rights  of  'Monna  Van- 
na'."  Is  it,  then,  with  his  gracious  per- 
mission ths.t  the  work  will  be  performed 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  this  season . 
He  is  reported  as  saying  that  Miss  Miry 
Garden  created  the  part  of  the  heroine 
The  woman  that  first  took  the  part  of 
Monna  Vanna  was  Miss  Lucienne  Bre- 

^Mr.  Fll.son  Young  asks:  "Why  will  no 
music  hall  manager  try  a  turn  consist- 
ing of  old  English  songs  with  choruses 
in  which  the  audience  is  asked  to  Join? 
Its  popularity  would  be  certain.  It  It  Is 
merely  the  sham  copsgrvatism  bi.  the 
theatre  which  prevents  it,  one  might 
■  remind  them  that  such  sing-songs  were 
the  foundatlo.1  and  origin  of  music 
halls."  .  .  ^, 

George  Edwiardes  is  superstitioufely  in 
favor  of  Saturday  night  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  musical  comedy.  His  most 
successful  pieces  have  been  produced  on 
that  night. 

Again  we  hear  about  Raymond  Hoze  s 
opera.  "Joan  of  Arc,"  to  be  produced 
on  Nov.  1  at  Covent  Garden.  G.  Am- 
brose Lee,  Tork  Herald  of  Arms,  .is 
looking  after  the  heraldic  details  and. 


disposes  of  the  possibility  of  her  weal- 
ing her  hair  long."  There  will  be  no 
attempt  at  any  '■P«"y-pretty'  with 
regard  to  her  execution.  Joan  was  not 
dressed  for  execution  for  the  purpose 
of  stage  effect,  and  she  will  he  repre- 
sented as  she  actually  was.'  Mr.  Lee 
has  been  looking  over  "colored  and 
printed  books,"  showing  what  execvi- 
tlons  by  fire  were  like.  These  boolcs 
are  dated  within  100  years  of  her  death. 
'•By  taking  our  ideas  from  this  mfoi- 
matlon,  and  not  with  tho  view  of  malt- 
ing merely  a  pretty  picture,  we  hope 
ithat  we  may  obtain  some  approxlma- 
'  tion  to  historical  accuracy.'' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Harold 
Bauer's  recital  in  liOndon.  Oct.  6,  that 
while  his  playing  was  "neal  and  ac^.u- 
late  "  the  result  was  "more  skilful  than 
interesting,  more  technically  satisfac- 
tory than  emotionally  stimulating,  i  ne 
Times  and  Telegraph  were  more  appre- 
ciative. .  J  1IT„ 

The  London  Times  (Oct.  6)  said  of  Mr. 
Krelsler:    "It  Is  a  pity  that  Herr  Krels- 
ler,  with  all  his  gifts  for  interpreting  the 
fine  things  that  have  been  written  for 
the  violin  should  put  into  his  program 
two  groups  of  the  tiny  scraps  that  ne 
has  helped  to  make  so  popular.  •  . 
These  pieces  are  now  becoming  so  hack 
neved  that  one    would    willingly  ex- 
change a  handful  of  them  for  some- 
thing more  continuous  and  less  within 
reach  of  the  drawing-room  violinist,  for 
whom,  no  doubt    they  were  primarily 
designed."  But  were  there  many  "draw- 
ing-room violinists"  for  whom  Leclairej 
and  Porpora  wrote?  r 
There  v.-as  once  an   infant  prodigy-; 
named  Florizel,  and  he  played  here  in 
Boston.   He  Is  now  Florizel  von  Renter. 
In  London,  Oct.  !),  one  of  the  critics 
thought  his  performance  was  marred 
"by  a  spirit  of  virtuosity."   "One  felt  an. 
endeavor  to  make  an  effect  rather  than 
give  a  series  of  iriterpretations."  There 
was  considerable  technic,  but  the  finer 
qualities  were  lacking.   The  Daily  Tele- 
graph said  he  had  gained  in  breadth  and 
power,  but  his  tone,  formerly  sweet  and 
pure,  is  now  hard  and  at  times  shrill. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  libretto  of  "The 
Bizarre  Princess"  by  Mmo.  Toselli,  ex- 
Crown  Ptincess  of  Saxony,  contains  at- 
tacks on  members  of  the  Saxon  royal 
house,  her  allowance  from  Saxony, 
which  has  already  been  reduced  from 
$10,000  to  $5000,  will  be  further  curtailed. 

Jules  Claretle,  who  has  resigned  after  28 
years  as  administrator  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  was  a  virtuoso  in  "the  art  of 
not  doing  anything  in  a  dangerous 
crisis."  The  actors  and  actresses  of 
this  company  are  famous  for  their 
periodic  feeling  that  they  are  Ill-used. 
During  an  attack  of  this  kind,  Claretle 
would  sit  still  and  smile.  "Ho  has  been 
called  'a  lath  painted  to  look  like  iron,' 
and  a  few  other  uncomplimentary 
things,  but,  in  reality,  he  is  a  wlUow- 
staff  concealing  a  rod  of  steel." 

Mr.  Charles  Dawbarn  gives  pen 
sketches  of  Claretie's  predecessors: 

"Perrin  preceded  Claretle  in  the  rule 
of  the  'Comedie.'  He  was  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  present  director.  So 
far  from  being  mild  and  gentle,  he  was 
extremely  authoritative,  fiercely  artis- 
tic, and  jealous  for  his  theatre.  He  did 
not  allow  his  actors  to  run  over  the 
provinces  and  to  play  in  Paris  when 
they  could  get  no  engeigement  else- 
where. He  objected,  also  to  the  elderly 
'  artist  assuming  Juvenile  roles,  and  had 
battles  with  some  of  the  old  favorites 
who  did  not  realize  the  flight  of  time. 
He  was  quite  capable  of  saying  to  a 
star  whose  lustre  had  been  dimmed  by 
Anno  Domini:  'I  see  you  growing  old 
before  me.'  Thierry,  who  preceded  Per- 
rin, and  was  the  last  administrator 
under  Napoleon  III.,  was  of  the  Claretle 
type:  studious,  courteous,  and  retiring, 
a  Journalist  and  a  critic  by  profession, 
who  knew  his  classics.  Today  the  man 
of  letters  should  be  replaced  by  the 
man  of  the  metier  with  a  gift  of  man- 
agement." 

Adolph  Brisson,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Temps,  was  talked  of  as  dramatic  suc- 
cessor. Mr.  Dawbarn  said  of  him: 
"His  criticism  is  always  respectable;  he 
he  is  the  pattern  of  respectability.  He 
has  a  Jove-like  head  which  would  go 
well  with  the  new  position." 

Louise  Heritte-Viardot,  a  daughter  of 
Pauline  A'iardot.  In  turn  a  daughter  of 
the  great  Garcia,  dictated  her  memoirs 
In  German.  End  the  book  translated 
Into  English  has  been  published  by 
Mills  &  Boon.  London,  with  the  title. 
"Memories  aiifl  Adventures."  Mme. 
Heritte-Vlardoli  had  a  voice.  She  sang 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  opera,  but  poor 
health  compelled  her  to  withdraw  from 
the  sUge,  ajhd  she  then  taught  and 
composed,  me  heard  Chopin  play,  and 
she  says;  "Ih  later  days  I  heard  many 
stories  of  His  capricious,  morbid  char- 
acter, whi'fh  made  It  so  difficult  to  get 
on  with  htm,  and  I  could  understand 
that  Mme.)  George  Sand  could  not 
stand  the  wdw-y  any  longer.  "  She  also 
knew  both  Rjiblnstelns— Nicholas,  who 
was  given  to  r'*%^  and  4ied  of  delirium 


I  i,aii  111!-  iioi.oi  u>  lio  une;  lu  f.xcjeo  1 
must  add  that  he,  like  Liszt,  had  been 
admired,  spoilt  and  pursued  by  women 
from  his  youth  up."  Her  uncle  Manuel 
taught  Jenny  Llnd,  but  hla  niece 
thought  her  EinginR  extremely  cold. 
Mme.  Herltte-Vlardot  sent  In  a  can- 
tata for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris.  This 
work  and  Godard's  'Tasso'  were  chosen 
for  final  Judgment.  The  Jury  could  not 
make  up  Its  mind  until  some  one  ex- 
claimed, 'Wo  can't  possibly  give  the 
prize  to  this  work.  I  know  the  writing, 
rt's  by  a  woman,  and  it  would  bo  a  dis- 
grace to.  us  If  we  awarded  the  prize  to 
a  woman.'  So  Godard  obtained  the 
prize,  which  made  him  known." 


Ijjjgg  We  are  informed  that 

_  Mlea  Florence  J.  Lewis, 

Lewis,  author  of  "Let's  Go  A- 

Sramatist  Gardening,"  which  will 
be  produced  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage  tomorrow  at  the  Plymouth  Thea- 
tre, began  playwrltlng  while  she  was  a 
i  student  at  the  Brookline  high  school  in 
1901.  Her  first  play,  "The  Adventures 
of  Catherine  Bradazon,"  was  produced 
almost  immediately.-  Miss  Lewis  has 
written  five  other  plays,  "The  Burglar 
and  tho  Lady,"  "The  Case  of  the 
Jones's,"  "The  Bloom  of  Youth,"  "Mer- 
madia,"'  and  "Let's  Go  .\-Gardenlns."  j 
Of  this  number  only  one,  "The  Case  of 
the  Jones's,"  was  produced  In  this  city, 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  'Theatre,  early  in  the 
spring  of  last  year.  The  piece  was  fa- 
vorably received. 

Miss  Lewis  was  born  in  the  South,  but 
she  has  lived  in  Boston  much  of  the  time. 
She  attended  Radcliffe  College,  where 
she  followed  Prof.  Baker's  course,  and 
participated  in  Harvard  dramatics.  She 
is  one  of  the  47  that  founded  the  "Work- 
shop Theatre"  at  Harvard. 

Miss  Lewis  began  on  her  present  play 
nearly  a  year  ago.  although  she  had 
lived  a  long  time  with  the  idea.  She  was 
moved  to  unite  the  play  by  a  line  in  one 
I  of  Keat's  poems:  "Where  soil  is  men 
i  grow  whether  to  weeds  or  flowers."  The 
play  is  woven  around  the  "Forward  to 
the  Land"  movement,  although  the 
author  had  the  idea  long  before  the 
present  movement  was  started.  Miss 
Lewis  has  had  newspaper  experience  and 
has  written  for  magazines. 


Mr. 


Jewett's 


Mr.  Henry  Jewett  has 
this  to  say  about  the 
alms  and  purposes  of 
Theatre  his  repertory  theatre:  | 
"The  repertory  theatre  as  a  civic  in- 1 
stitutlon  has  been  talked  from  the 
platform  of  nearly  every  city  in 
ihe  country  during  the  past  few 
year-s.  The  idea  of  the  European  rep- 
ertory theatre,  with  its  consequent  ele- 
vation of  art  and  artists,  has  fixed  it- 
self deeply  in  the  minds  of  thinking  peo- 
ple. The  theatre  is  a  national  Institu- 
tion, an  educational  institution,  but  as 
I  jet  we  have  taken  no  national  Interest 

in  it-except  to  agitate.  Someone  has  j 
said  that  no  nation  can  be  educated  j 
above  its  amusements.  i 

"Since  the  repertory  theatre  is  so  soon 
to  be  given  trial  In  this  city  by  the 
Hsnry  Jewett  Players,  It  Is  an  auspicious 
moment  to  consider  what  such  an  in- 
Istitution  means.  „t„di<»d 

"Plays  cannot  be  enjoyed  or  studiea 

except  in   action  on  s^^e ,  ^"-frT  J^sl 
I  drama  that  Is  drama  is  written  for  this 
'distinct  pui-poso  and  every-thlng  »s  ^^f'  :1 
'  ficed  to  this  purpose.      VHiere  m  thi., 
country  can  we  turn  for  a  Permanent 
home  of  drama?    Nowhere,  till  we  es 
tablish  the  repertory  theatre.    And  wa 
cannot  have  American  drarna,  till  we 
have  a  place  to  develop  it.    We  canno 
have  actors  and  actresses  of  t>ie  highest 
excellence   till  we  have   a  PS"«^"^J^ 
school  m  which  they  can  study  .for  .an 
actor  can  be  trained  ^^^y  }>l  "^"^r}^^  \ 
with  the  most  competent  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  creating  of  new  parts— not. 
a  new  one  every  week  as  the  populai 
stock  requires,  however,  as  such  wo^^^^ 
too  hurried  to  be  finished  In  deta  1.  We 
compel  our  actors  to  live  a  strolling  1  fe 
and  demand   that  they  create  livin=. 
breathing  human  characters  to  amuse 

^"■Tlfe!""repertorv  theatre  will  preserve 
the  great  works  of  dramatic  literature 
by  gWing  them  a  chance  to  beperformed 
fr'^.m  time  to  time.  will  stimulate 

creative  dram.atic  work  by  sMpS  ^tj- 
forum  in  which  to  be  heard.  Miss  Hor 
nlman  gave  Bernard  fhaw  his  first  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  with  her  ^^^^^^ 
Chester  Plavers— he  wasn  t  considered 
safe  or  a  good  managerial  venture  by 
other  producers.  There  ^^^^  P^'^^i^ 
never  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
'?hlt  had  as  much  poetry  and  drama  in 
,  Its  history  as  ours  and  so  little  of  . 
•  written.  The  repertory-  the**/* 
'move  to  develop  the  one  talent  of  oui 

;^^^rr?perforrfhe"a?rti-"tap 
stock  — of''wlu.?Llnr 
1  Ss,  Whose  ability  and  versatility  en- 
ia^e Ikem  to  play  all  kinds  of  parts 
i  all  kinds  of  plays-the  princess  or  t 
chairwoman,  the  duke  or  the  <lrn 
'man"    Unlike  the  popular  stock,  tn 
bill  is  not  changed  every  week  and 
does  not  give  two        f  manees  a 
except  on  certain  matinee  days,  -n 
bm  of  the  repertory  theatre,  once 
hks  become  established,  changes  w 
sufficient  frequency  to  aff?"^  wr.. 
for  the  pubUc,  but  not  vrtth  such  f 
quency  that  the  P'^^^s  are  Kept  c 
stantly  in  rehearsal  or  acting,  and  c> 


stage 


the  old  and  cncuuragefe  llie  best  ol 
e  new.. 

"The  result  of  the  «lp6rtory  system 
a  meana  of  producing  great  acting 
1  a  great  play  was  seen  in  the  Homi- 
lau  Players — the   Manchester  Players 
■performance    of    Masefieltl's  'Man.' 
his  production   was  assembled  with 
ie  perfection  of  a  masterpiece,  in  art. 
^11  the  colors  and  shadows  of  Nature 
Jlayed  across   this  tragedy,  revealing 
4ach  character  great  or  small  accord- 
ing as  he  played  his  part  in  the  great- 
est of  all  dramas— 'Life.'    Such  realism 
Itnd  such  beauty  come  only  as  a  result 
of  deep  thinking  and  hard,  conscientious 
work,  each  actor  working  out  his  part 
to  its  fullest  understanding  and  keep- 
ing in  mind  always  Its  relation  to  the 
irbole.   No  one-man  or  one-woman  pro- 
duction is  adequate  for  any  play.  Each 
inuat  subordinate  himself  to  the  'whole.' 
Xhen  and  then  only  shall  we  see  the 
draina  In  Its  perfection." 

Visitors  to  Sicily  next  spring 
will  have  the  opportunity  of 
Notes  witnessing    performances    of  ^ 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  Sopho-  ] 
cles  in  the  Greek  Amphitheatre  at  Syra- 
cuse. Some  of  the  "boxes"  the  ancients 
occupied  still  remain.    The  theatre  is 
among  the  largest  of  such  structures 
exant,  hewn  in  the  rock  and  measuring  | 
600  feet  across.    Fortr-six  of  Its  61  tiers  ■ 
'  seats  are  still  available,  and  with  the 
pit  accomodate  about  CO.OOO.  The  repro- 
dwtlon  of  the  tragedies  ig  being  organ- 
yp  by  the  Marquis  dc  Lestrade,  whose 
M$lly  are  largo  proporty  owners  in  the 
loMiIltv.    An  internatiraial  subscription 
Hat  has  been  opened  toward  defraying 
the   expenses.     French    donations  are 
headed  by  one  from  President  Poincare. 
Sr.phonlKba  has  been  the  heroine  of 
■  3.  Jean  de  Malret.  CorneiUe. 
on  (publl.^lK-d  In  1606).  James 
i,,  whose  tragedy  contained  the 

lous  line,  "O  Sophotilsbal  Sophonisba. 
A  new  "Sophonisba  "  has  been  pro- 
id  at  the  Odepn.  The  author  is  Al- 
Polzat.  who  founded  his  play  on 
This  Sophonisba  takes  poison 
a.^T  reclUng  a  great  deal  of  Plato.  Ths  ' 
ti*«edy  is  described  as  flabby  and  bore- 
so^e.   One  critic  called  it  "gelatinous." 

"Le  Grand  Seigneur."  a  melodrama  by 
9t  P.  Matthews  and  the  late  Edward 
V-yr's  produced  by  H.  B.  Irving,  who 
the  leading  part  (Savoy.  London. 
1)  led  the  Times  to  say:  "Why  are 
I  ii'iich  Revolution  plii.y3  nearly  always 
»b«urd?  You  might  .as  well  a.sk  why 
fkclv  players  choose  so  many  different 
wy;  of  mispronouncing  'Monsieur.'  ' 
Iho  play  Is  a  "great  clothes-changing 
g»me."  and  Mr.  Irving  as  a  wicked 
Marquis  says  to  one  of  his  minions: 
"W->  must  take  care  of  you,  like  you 
'1         '  of  ray  property." 

long  history  of  the  AJham- 
crowded  as  It  is  with 
in'mo-ic"  of  splendid  spectacle,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  anything  more  spectacu- 
lar has  been  shown  there  than  the 
spectacular  side  of  the  Revue  presented 
last  night.  "Keep  Smiling"  I.'*  a  mar- 
vellous blend  of  the  old  and  the  new. 
"Modernit>-"  speaks  in  It  In  Its  last 
note  ^*lle  i»  the  incidental  Assyrian 
ballet  there  Is  a  very  magniftcent  re- 
production and  suggestion  of  the  life  of 
4000  years  ago.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a 
strange  touch  of  the  fantastic— a  vision 
from  some  land  of  dreams— in  the  last 
scene  called  "the  Great  Staircase  In 
which  a  huge  flight  of  white  steps 
Bcems  to  stretch  from  the  footlights 
away  to  infinity;  and  of  all  the  pictures 
the  playgoer  brought  away  with  him. 
that  of  Carlotta  Mossettl.  in  orange 
Jarket  and  black  tights,  and  with  an 
orange  band  of  ribbon  round  her  dark 
hair,  dancing  up  and  down  the  BlB*""^ 
as.  »nt.  was  one  of  the  strangest.r-Pall 
M^i  I  Gazete,  Oct.  7.  ^      ^  , 

The  titli-  of  a  new  farce  produced  at 
the  Lustcplelhaus,  Berlin,  is  "IJI'-IO- 
It  is  a  betting  winning  number.  Strln.l- 
berg's  fairy  play  "Schwanenweiss  has 
jMen  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Ber- 
ytn  nt  the  Koval  Schauspielhaus.  It  la 
;ly  old  world  and  harmonious," 
o(k1  and  thunder  scenes,  or 
king  problems.  The  London 
.  correspondent  (Sept.  9)  e\1dently 
not  care  for  the  Wedeklnd  season  at 
i-.-i  -i«n  Chamber  Playhouse.  "HeT 
leklnd,  acting  the  chief  role 
s  of  his  own  plays,  supporttd 
.,  n\ic,  Tilly  Wedeklnd.  The  open- 
performance  was  'Franslska,'  a 
iern  nivstery  in  five  acts,'  which  has 
n  produced  .it  Munich.  Wedeklud  s 
lie,  but  happily  never  yet  In  Berlin. 
.hc  reception  was  cool,  the  only  ap- 
plause being  tendered  by  a  little  gro^P 
of  misguided  'Wedeklnd  disciples.  To 
describe  the  plot  would  be  a  thankless 
task-  It  Is  the  story  of  an  apparently 
ci-azy  woman,  who  is  eager  to  taste  the 
pleasures  and  dissipations  of  a  man,  and 
»  ho  Is  aided  by  an  equally  'dotty  ,  ad - 
Hirer  to  pose  as  one  for  a  time.  It  Is 
lulte  in  the  author's  well-known  mystlc- 
Ihealthy  style,  and  very  tedious  Into 
10  bargain."  I 
The  new  choral  ballet  at  the  Empire, 
London  (Oct.  5),  is  fovmded  on  "Mld- 
Xlghfa  Dream"  with  Mon- 
mu-slc 

PhlllPott's    new    play,  "The 
r  M.iuced  at  the  Manchester 
■    has  a  murderer  for  a 
r  who  knocks  a  miserly 
"   on  the  head.  He 
r,   and   the  squire's 
Some  time  afterward 


butcher  s  crime,  and  he  commits  suicide 
In  his  cell  while  the  butcher  Is  writing 
out  his  confession,  which  no  one  sees,  for 
his  wife  Insists  that  the  lover's  sacrifice, 
is  a  reprieve.  The  butcher  finally  gives 
way,  and  the  curtain  fa'ls  on  his  "I  be  ■ 
going  to  go  on  living,  Hester."  He  is  j 
glad  he  did  what  lie  did.  "I  felt  it  no 
more  than  sticking  an  old  pig-  Be'ant 
the  Bible  full  o'  such  things?"  Mr.  Phill- 
pott  says:  "I  am  an  artist  merely;  I 
never  take  side-s.  I  have  put  this  story 
on  the  stage  as  it  appeared  to  me  It. 
would  happen  in  life.  I  am  not  behind- 
my  butcher's  bloody  hands  In  anything 
more  than  the  creative  sense.  I  wrote 
a  full-blooded  country  play  for  the 
Gaiety  becau.se  I  think  the  repertories 
Jiave  given  us  almost  too  much  of  city 
slums-  I  have  tried  to  bring  you  'back 
to  country  lanes — no  simple  folk  with 
sentimental  passions." 


jera 
and 
Concert 


Onera  ■'^  curious  overture  "Dr. 

Mevryheart,"  by  Haver- 
gal    Brian,    was  pro- 
duced at  a  Promenade 
concert,  London,  T3et.  7.  '  I'he  analysts 
stated  that  "Dr.  Merryheart  was  well 
known  as  an  astronomer  of  original 
views.   •   •  •   He  advanced  the  strange 
theory  ia  a  happy,  persuasive  manner, 
that  the  fcun.  moon,  earth  and  all.  that 
therein  Is,  are  part    of    a    vast  dia- 
tonic   scale,    having    Its    tonic    in  the 
centre  ct  the  Milky  Way.  He  would  not 
admit  the  value  of  the  spectroscope,  and 
held  the  view  that  there  are  no  chro- 
matics."    Is    this    a    satirical  protest 
against  present  chromatic  tendencies, 
or  does  the  cheery  doctor  stand  for  a 
visionary  whose  ideas  are  out  of  date? 
The  Pall  Mai]  Gazette  found  the  work 
complex,  not  always  clear,  somewhat 
prolix,  but  with  some  Interesting  pages. 
The  Times  thought  that  Mr.  Brian.  like 
the  doctor,  had  taken  the  first  ideas 
that  came  into  his  head.  "Some  of  them  ' 
transplajited  from  the  'Die  Melsterslng-  ; 
er,'  and  had  not  the  strength  to  wake 
up  and  throw  them  off  after  use.   The  i 
whole  thing  was  turgid  and  long-wind-  [ 
ed,  and  the  scoring  was  monotonously  | 
thick  and  noliy."  i 
The  Denhof  Opera  Company,   which  I 
I«rformed  "Pelleas  and  Mellsande"  and ' 
Strauss's    "Rosebearer"    for    the  first 
time  In  English,  came  to  grief.  The 
tour  In  English  provinces  was  a  finan- 
cial   failure    from    the    opening  three 
weeks  before  the  end.     The  company  i' 
numbered  200  and  the  expenses  ran  to 
at  least  $1S,000  a  week.    Thomas  Beech-  I 
am  decided  to  take   the  responsibility, 
and  finish  the  tour,  though  he  felt  that  I 
he  was  facing  a  financia'  loss.  I 

The  Flonzaley  quartet  is  pl«yln»  Ar- 
nold Rehoenberg's  strin?  quartet  in  on  ■ 
movement  In  German  cities.  The  per- 
formance in  Berlin  wa.s  announced  for 
last  night. 

Mario  Caslova,  a  "young  American 
violinist,"  who  recently  gave  a  i-oncert 
In  Berlin,  is  characterized  by  Mr. 
Spanuth  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
younger  violin  virtuosos.  He  wonder-d 
at  lier  rhythmic  energy  and  intensity' 
of  expression. 

Whitney  Mockridge.  a  tenor,  who 
sang  hero  with  the  Hanhel  and  Haydn 
Society  as  far  back  as  1886.  gave  a  song 
recital  In  Berlin  a  fortnight  ago  and 
was  warmly  praised  as  a  poetic  Inter- 
preter. 

-V  violin  concerto  by  J.  Kryzanovskl 
has  been  played  for  the  first  time  by  I 
Zlato  Balokovie  in  Berlin. 

Pranz  Egenieff,  who  will  soon  give 
a  recital  here,  has  been  singing  a  cycle 
"Deep  Shadows,"  by  Ernst  Boehe. 

Franz  Schreker  of  %'lenna  was  dis- 
turbed because  his  new  orchestral  piece 
was  announced  as  "Introduction  to  a 
Drama,"  instead  of  "Prelude  to  a 
Drama." 

Busoni  has  composed  a  cadenza  for 
Brahms's  violin  concerto  for  his  friend. 
Arrlgo  Serato.  "On  horror's  head  hor- 
rors accumulate." 

Felix  Draeseko  left  behind  him  ;< 
"SInfonia  Comica"  which  Schuch  will 
bring  out  in  Dresden 


ho  alir^ur 

ore  or  leE.= 
:he  generous   'yliari^'   is  a   ruincci  man 
when  the  play  beglnf^. 

"Xow,  if  a  ruthle.ss  company  promoter 
or.  the  .stage  is  to  arou.se  our  indignation 
h»!  must  be  enjoying  his  ill-gotten  gains 
V.  hen  we  first  see  him.  If  he  is  already 
the  prey  tif  financial  sharks,  preparing 
to  devour  hjm  as  he-  devoured  others,  h« 
becomes  the  sympathetic  victim,  and  we 
may  be  told  that  he  is  only  getting  his 
desserts;  but  we  do  not  listen.  The  ruth-" 
less  Trasky,  in  fact,  never  seems  to  us 
ruthless  at  all,  and  while,  like  his  old 
mother,  we  deplore  his  abundant 
amours,  wo  must,  like  her  also,  keep  a 
soft  place  in  our  heart  for  such  a  good 
father,  the  old  lady  Informing  us  that 
she  "has  several  othfr  sons  who  are 
much  more  respectable,  but  that  this  is 
tlio  only  one  she  really  likes  to  live 
v.itli.  > 

"The  'shark'  continues  ruined  through- 
out the  play,  and  becomes  still  more 
sympathetic  at  the  end,  being  shot  byi 
another  'shark,'  the  husband  of  the  neu- 
rotic cousin.  The  second  'requln'  we 
would  hardly  call  a  'requin'  at  all.  He 
.'=eems  to  be  more  a  mere  sot,  who  is  de- 
fcci  ibed  to  us  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
play  as  given  to  alcohol,  opium,  and  tb« 
company  of  prizefighters  and  drunken 
women.  He  appears  unexpectedly  at  the 
end  to  claim  the  wife  he  has  made  mis, 
erable. 

"The  latter  openly  adores  her  cousin, ; 
who  as  frankly  rejects  her  advances. 
The  sottish  husband  all  the  game  ac- 
cuses her  of  being  her  cousin's  mistress,' 
and  produces  a  love  letter  written  by 
her.  But  we  had  already  been  told  tha* 
she  writes  love  letters  nightly  to  Trasky 
only  for  her  own  satisfaction,  and  burns 
them  Immediately.  She  has  evidently 
forgotten  to  burn  this  one.  The  second 
shark  threatens.  The  first  shark  nobly 
defies  him  to  shoot.  But  he  does  shoot. 
Trasky,  hit,  and  knowing  that  he  Is 
dying,  summons  strength  enough,  first 
to  quell  the  husband,  secondly  to  con- 
sole the  wife,  and  thlrdl.v  to  satisfy  nis 
own  wife  that  he  Is  faithful  as  he  stag- 
gers on  her  arm.  A  telegram  had  just 
before  arrived  announcing  that  an  uncle 
has  died,  leaving  a  fortnye  to  the  neu- 
rotic lady,  and  she  promised  Trasky 
that  she  would  look  after  his  family. 
We  did  not  understand  whetlier  this 
T^ould  Include  'he  illegitimate  sons,  of 
whom  we  had  seen  a  procession  In  a 
-ocene  of  the  second  act.  The  shark,  on 
Ills  wife's  arm.  goes  out.  as  we  gath- 
ered, to  die  very  shortly,  and  thus  to 
•nd  as  simpatheticaUx  m  he  bad  begun. 

Hy   the  side  of  M.  Gultry  Mme.  van  I 
f-'oren  was  remarkablv  realistic  as  the 
neurotic  ladv.  •  I 
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Niceo- 
demi's 


The  Herald  has  al- 
ready spoken  of  Darlo 
Xiccodenii     nnd     his  I 
"Eequins"  plays.    The  Paris  cor-  ' 
re.-^pondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  wrote 
Oct'  8  this  review  of  "Les  Ilequius." 
produced  at  the  Gs'mnase. 

Reqiiins"   are  not   our  sharks. 
The  "requln"  is  not  French  slang,  but 
.\I.  Xlocodeml's  own  particular  fgure  otl 
.•speech.    The  chief  •shark'  in  I  lie  play, 
Trasky,   explains   that   the   're'tuln'  in 
modern  society  Is  the  man  who  wants 
to  swallow  everything  he  has  a  taste 
lo'.  irrespective  of  other  people's  con- 
venience.   The  misfortune  is  that  the 
eliief    'shark,'    though    played    by    M.  ' 
Guitry  In  bis  very  best  restrained  man- 
ner, did  not  strike  us  as  particularly 
fierce.     He   has   married    four  or  five 
wives  and  had  innumerable  love  affairs 
besides.    He  has  got  rid  of  mistresses  ' 
and  wives  somehow,  without  consulting  > 
them.    But  lie  Is  a  very  fiood  sort  after 
all.     He  has  pensioned  o(T  all  his  ex- 
wives  with  £800  or  £1000  a  year  .»ach.    He  ' 
has  kept  a  very  cxpen.sive  household. 
In  which  his  aged  mother,  his  present 
wife,  a  neurotic  cousin,  an<t  three  or 
fo\ir  of  his  legitimate  children  by  vari- 
ous wives,  all  live  in  luxi^^  Xot  only 
that,  but  he  also  rn^f^^^^,some  al- 
lowances to  all  his  ill^^^^K  children,  j 
who  live  in  various  pa^^^^Bhe  world—  i 
X.inc>-.    Stockholm.    I^o^^K  etc.— and 


MME.  PAVLOWA 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Anna  Pavlowa  and  her  ballet 
cnmpany  gave  the  first  of  four  entertain- 
ments yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House — four  Instead  of  the  three 
that  have  been  announced.  The  Interest 
In  the  "Oriental  Fantasy"  was  so  great 
yesterday  that  the  management  decided 
to  give  another  afternoon  performance 
r.ext  Wednesday.  With  this  singularly 
Impressive  ballet,  "The  Preludes"  with 
Uszt's  music  win  be  performed,  and  the 
third  part  of  the  program  will  Include 
various  divertissements. 

The  first  ballet  yesterday  was  "Une 
Soiree  de  Chopin,"  In  which  a  polo- 
naise, nocturne,  two  preludes,  two 
waltzes,  mazurka  and  a  variation  were 
danced  to  music  by  Chopin.  The  ballet 
fcas  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Clustine  of 
the  Paris  Opera.  The  stage  setting 
was  compared  to  a  picture  by  Watteau, 
when  these  dances  were  performed  in 
London.  The  setting  yesterday  remind- 
ed one  of  Boecklin.  Dancers  In  sump- 
tuous costumes  walked  the  stately  polo- 
raise,  and  from  then  till  the  end  there 
was  a  feeling  of  continuity  in  action, 
although  there  was  no  specific  story. 
Mme.  Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Novikoff  made 
their  appearance  in  "Nocturne"  and 
liere  the  suggestion  of  a  moonlit  scene 
^las  Indeed  beautiful.  The  most  con- 
fcpicuous  of  the  remaining  numbers  were 
a  waltz  danced  delightfully  by  Misses 
Plaskowlesczka  and  Butsova  and 
Messrs.  Berge  and  Kobeleff,  and  a  sec- 
ond waltz,  a  solo  for  Mme.  Pavlowa. 

Nor  will  the  Mazurka  danced  with  in- 
tinite  gusto  by  Miss  Gaskewaska  and 
her  associates  be  soon  forgotten.  As 
an  example  of  the  modern  ballet,  "Une 
boiree  de  Chopin"  is  inconsequential. 
The  instrumentation  of  the  piano  pieces, 
the  work  of  sevev.'\l  musicians.  Is  as  a 
rule  unsatisfactory .  and  It  may  here  be 
said  that  the  oi  t  hestra  yesterday,  al- 
though led  by  Mr.  Theodore  Stler,  an 
e.\cellent  conductor,  was  not  always 
t'lual  to  the  allotted  task. 

The  "Oriental  Fantasy,"  arrangied  by 
Mr.  Zajllch,  and  with  music  by  Seroft, 
iioussorgsky  and  Riniski-Korsakoff,  had 
the  spirit  of  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  with  the  suggestion  of 
voluptuousness,  cruelty  and  "the  tedium 
of  the  East."  A  young  knight  possesses 
a  talisman  that  guards  him  from  mis- 
fortune and  evil.  Returning  from  the 
wars  he  loses  his  way  and  comes  to  the 
yalace  of  an  enchantress.  She  works 
her  wiles,  but  the  talisn.»n  saves  him 
nnd  he  leaves  her  to  brooding  and  bore- 
dom. 

Leon  Bakst's  scenery  and  costumes— 


especially  the  costumes— are  wildly  fan- 
tastical. The  "properties'  enhance  the 
barbaric  gorgeousness  of  the  scene,  yet 
there  Is  no  clutter;  there  is  space,  and 
the  eye  takes  in  a  scene  and  not  mere- 
ly irrelevant  details.  Mme.  Pavlowa 
had  comparatively  little  dancing  to  do, 
but  her  pantomimic  ability  was  re- 
vealed as  never  before.  Her  repose 
when,  lying  at  full  length,  she  found 
no  distraction  or  comfort  in  the  danc- 
ers; the  expression  of  imperious  will; 
the  tyranny  of  her  gestures,  and  then 
the  long  and  sensuous  scene  with  the 
knight,  were  all  superbly  Oriental  and 
feline.  Among  the  dancers  Mr.  Ou- 
krainsky  shone,  not  only  in  the  toe-drill 
and  in  lithe  contortions,  but  by  his  cu- 
rious individuality,  his  facial  and  bodily 
expression  of  that  which  was  sinister, 
creeping,  evil.  The  music  fitted  the 
scene  and  the  situations. 

The  divertissements,  eight  In  number, 
■n  eluded  a  dashing  gypsy  dance,  a 
'  .arming  Pas  de  Frois,  a  singular  scene. 
The  Bird  and  the  Serpent,"  in  which 
Mr.  Oukrainsky  again  distinguished 
Mmself;  a  pretty  Moment  Musical, 
v  hich  recalled  the  better  pupils  of  Tsa- 
,dor  Duncan,  a  Danse  de  Pirate,  In 
hi«ich  Mr.  Novikofi  showed  more  virility 
and  also  imagin.ation  than  in  former 
scenes;  a  Butterfly  Dance  fdr  Mme. 
Pavlowa,  all  too  short,  Danse  de  Prln- 
I  temps,  and  for  an  exciting  end,  Rubin- 
I  stein's  Valse  Caprice,  danced  by  Mme. 
I  Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Novikoff. 

The  company  is  in  many  respects 
Etroriger  than  those  formerly  associated 
jhere  with  Mme.  Pavlowa,  with  the  ex- 
Iceptlon  of  the  chief  male  dancer.  Mr. 
(NovlkoCf  does  his  best.  He  is  strongly 
built,  and  for  a  large  man  he  leaps 
nimbly  In  the  air:  but  in  gesture.  In 
,  repose  and  In  action  he  too  often  lacks 
rrace  and  authority.  It  is  said  that 
I  he  has  shown  marked  improvement  dur- 
ing the  last  years.  He  is  not  yet  Mme. 
Paviowa's  co-mate  in  the  dance. 
,  But  the  supporting  company  as  a 
j  whole  Is  excellent  and  the  dancing  of 
I  Miss  Gashewska  and  Miss  Plaskowl- 
escsa  Is  unusually  pleasing.  As  for  Mme. 
Pavlowa,  she  is  grace  and  fire ;  she 
expresses  all  sentiments  and  emotions. 
Now  intensely  human,  womanly  in  ca- 
price and  passion,  she  is  also  a  creature 
tiot  of  the  earth,  something  apart  from 
this  gross  world.  A  rhapsody  herself^ 
^he  defies  the  verbal  rhapsodist  .  ' 

Xiast  night  the  program  included  "The 
Maslc  Flute"  with  music  by  Drigo,  an 
old-fashioned  ballet  with  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer  courted  by  Luc  and  a  gouty 
marquis.  Oberon  disguised  as  a  hermit, 
leaves  a  flute,  which,  played  upon,  forces 
all  to  dance  against  their  will  and  brings 
good  luck  to  the  player.  There  was  aisp 
the  graceful  "Invitation  to  the  Dance" 
with  Weber's  music,  and  a  group  of 
divertissements.  j 
There  were  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences^   ' 


Bui   the  chlrf  objL--i   of  his  amoition. 
th...  end  and  aim  of  hlsf^researchcs.  was 
to  discover  a  UUon  and  ii  mermaid,  the 
ci;l!ilence  of  which  ho  uiost  potently  and 
I  Implicitly  believed,  anl  was  prepared  to 
(  demonstrate,    a  priori,    a    posteriori,  a 
I  forilor!.     synthetically     and  analytically, 
8yIlosisti''ally   and   Inductively,    by  argu- 
meius  dcducid  both  from  acknowledged 
facts  and  plausible  hypotheses. 


Concerning  Pipers. 

Some  one  advertises  for  a  "first-class 
piper."  "Must  be  over  25  years  of  age.  a  ' 
hustler  ami  must  furnish  first-class  ref-  | 
•  crences  as  to  ability  and  habits." 

What  sort  of  a  piper  is  this  one 
loudly  called  for?  Wo  naturally  think 
at  once  of  a  strolling  musician,  as  the 
pied  piper.  Hunold  Singiit.  who  charm- 
ed rats,  women  and  children,  or  an  en- 
thusiastic Scot  with  a  bagpipe.  We  dis- 
miss this  piper  from  consideration,  for 
,  although  a  country  sentleman  might  set 
up  a  hermit  in  a  real  cave  for  the 
;iinu.sement  of  guests,  the  bagpipes  are 
not  for  family  use  in  Boston  and  Its 
suburbs,  unless  a  man  chooses  to  play 
with  hi.s  own  hands  and  wind.  And  so 
we  (Jisniiss  the  tree  that  furnlsiios  wood 
fvr  pipcP,  several  kinds  "f  ''sh,  a  young 
pigeon,  a  sandpiper,  beetles  of  the  Cur- 
I  ulionidae  with  long  proboscis,  a  sea 
urchin  with  club-shaped  spires,  a  decoy 
dog.  a  fissure  In  the  coal  in  a  mine  from 
whiclt  gas  escapes,  a  kind  of  caddis 
v/orm.  They  are  manifestly  not  wanted 
by  the  advertiser,  not  even  the  decoy 
'dog,  for  "he"  must  be  over  25  years  of 
age. 

The  smoker  of  a  pipe  was  onoe  called 

0  "piper."  Witness  these  quotations; 
"He  is  for  the  most  part  a  potter  and 
a  piper";  "The  early  'piper'  loses  his 
growth,  becomes  hoarse,  effete,  lazy 
ami  stunted." 

.Now  wo  conic  down  to  a  piper  that 
1.1  vs  or  repairs  pipes;  a  plumber,  as 
the  English  would  say,  but  tlie  wprd 
\vith  thi.s  meaning  is  obsolete  in  Eng- 
land. We  are  Informed  that  It  is  in 
frequent  use  in  this  country  and  is  gen- 
erally  considered  as  a  synoaym  of 
"steam  fitter." 

1  Or  there  may  have  been  a  call  for 
someono  to  wnament  cakes,  etc.,  with 
sugar  piping. 

1   But  what  woiild   tlie  intelligent  for- 
icigner.   seeing  this  ;.dvftrtlsemeut  audi 
Iconsiilting  a  diolionnry,  maJte  out  of  tlie  [ 
iword'.'    Great  and  noble  is  the  Engli 
language! 


Anecdote  Shops. 

IS  ami 


iT'*  arr  ii*.  a  rule 
1  ,  .  •!  nc- 

•lOUOll 

■me  to- 
reU  la  talk  about 
tlielr  0*11.  es- 
i     ..        .     \»  helhfv  It  Is  piUi-  , 
a  iiiunU8t'i-lpt,  or  merely  in  tlioii' 
rVtc  nuislc  of  others,  Jiow  l)a>! 

iro  somo  Kouil  thiiif,s 

It  "  We  roiiu'iubfi- 

..IS  aso  heariiiK  thi ro 
nudicuiiis  ill  a  Worfeslov  liotil 
n\e  of  thi>  aiiiiuul  music  fosti- 
ass  for  at  least  half  an  hour 
stlon:  Should  not  the  famous 
'    Brahms's   German  Roquiem 
a  (our  or  six  measures  lonsriM  ? 
~  men.  hrokors.  bankers,  proUorP. 
en,  autonioblllsia — wo  all  talk 
■re  or  less.    The  main  question 
lier  the  shop  is  interesting:. 
I '  be,  physicians  and  lawyers  are 
to  be  Hn«c>ioti(5al.    Probably  the 
1  doctor    that    was  continually 
q  AlKntetby.  and  Sir  Be&.ianiin 
;s  estin'-»  except  In  rural  dif- 
iit  still  know  the  old-fashioned 
;>raotitloner.    In  Boston  it  was 
that   anecdotes   of   Dr.  011^•e^ 
1  Holmes  as  an  instructor  saouUl , 
■  barrier  of  his  pupil's  teeth- 
is  leads  up  to  the  introduction' 
\s  about  I-ord  I->kgrove  of 
lieiich.     lie  was  condemn- 
;   to  death.    Tho  tailor  had 
a  a  soldier.    "Not  only  did  >ou 
him,  whereby  he  was  bereaved 
but  you  did  thrust,  or  push,  or 
or  project,  or.  propel  the  lethal 
:  through  his  regimental  breeches, 
n  were  his  majesty's."    Senti  iiclng 
-o  men  for  house  breaking  with  vio- 
ace,  after  telling  how  they  attacked  the 
.iiisehold.    U>r<l    Kskgrove  remarked: 
aU  this  you  did.  Llod  preserve  us,  jurt 
-  they  were  sitting  down  to  dinner  I" 
lese  anecdotes  should  so  with  that  of 
Texan  Judge  sentencing  a  Mexican 
uiurderor,  as  told  by  Mr.  Krank  V 
ley. 


intricacies  and  subletUs  Huii  may  .ip- 
peal  to  the  learned  doctors  of  inuslc 
like  him  because  he  Is  the  embortitiiem 
of  simplicity,  directness  and  vliilltj_ 
Here.  tlic>  say  to  themselves,  Is  indeed 
a  man-nivsician. 

Thev  trcl  that  lo  Hofmnnn  each  com- 
poser" m  e., -U  selection  and  In  all  Us 
phrase-  iivcs  a  clear,  donnlte  ai'Peal 
ai-d  thai  the  artist's  whole  allention 
with  OU  his  skill  is  given  to  translauii:; 
that  appeal  and  passing  it  on  to  his 
hearers.  .  „, 

He  is  sensitive  to  all  the  messages  of 
the  composers,  too,  and  therein  with  his 
abllltv  of  interpretations  lies  his  power. 
The  note  of  heroism  in  Beethoven  s  so- 
nato  was  sounded  as  with  the  trumpet. 
The  daintiness  of  the  Bagatellen  was 
not  lost  The  intense.  Singins  sweet- 
ness, with  stray  da.shes  of  evanescent 
piquancy.  In  tho  Chopm  numbers  v\  as 
KKen  with  delicious  delicacy  and  light- 
ness of  touch.  The  sound  and  fury  of  j 
?hTl  "s.t  sona.a  were  threshed  out  with 
tuknic  force,  and  yet  without  a  moment 
of  bombast  or  confusion.  In  Scriaome  s 
Poeme  there  was  no  shade  of  romance 
or  tenderness  wanting. 

If  there  was  any  fault  with  the  reH 
cital   It  was  that  there  was  too  much 
Mr     Tlotmann    began  playin.Si 
;0  o'clock  and  he   kept  ^ 
short  intermis- 


clei'tiyuKui 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  play  was  acted 
The  performance  as  a  whole  was  ania- 
tuerish.  Mr.  Jewett  had  an  unlntercst- 
Ing  part  and  he  could  not  galvanize  it 
Into  life.  Miss  Day  was  forcible  as  Mrs. 
Jawklns. 

There  was  a  very  friendly  audience, 
Which  brought  the  players  serveral  times  j 
before  the  curtain  and  insisted  on  a  I 
•peech  from  Mr.  Jewett.  | 

PAKK  THEATRE— Miss  EIsi*  Fergu- | 
son  In  "The  Strange  Woman,"  a  comedy 
Jn  three  acts  by  William  Hurlbut.  ,i 


Victor    Herbert.     Hook    and    lyrics  by 
David   Stevens    and   Justin   McCarthy.  | 
First  time  in  Boston, 
i  u.-.mu.l  l""""  1 


 UllKlM'U  I'OWll 

 (Jllliprt  (■lajt"n 

.lliury  Mn'aon'niitli 
..Master  Peri'.T  Ueltoii 

 I'Tiiuclii  K.  Ll'l' 

..Dnvid  .\iiilvn(ia 


ftplmnie.'.;.  M  Josephine  \Vl.lt',.ii 

iiUttB  f.r  I'esgy  ^Vo■l(l 


Clura  Hem  Ills"  ay 
Cora  Wliltiimn. . . 

,7ohn>H('niiiis;w«y  

Mrs.  Ileniliigway.  . . . 
Ivn  Ue  I'iorrcfond. . 
Cahrlle  Ahhr 


at 


sJIb- 


Mustached  Mars.  i 

The  French  army  is  disturbed  taecausa  | 
■'     s    and    officers   are    pxpecled    to  j 
^  mustache.    It  is  said  that  the  | 
,1  ,    no  is  mililary.    A  young  soldier,  i 
without  one.  was  refused  permission  to  ' 
spend    evenings    out    of   the  barracks 
until   he   could   grow  at   lejist  a  few 
sprigs.    He  thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to 
a  Paris  newspaper  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Julius  Cacsar,  Napoleon 
and  Von  Moltke  wore  no  niustaclie;  that 
t^.s  ipoendage  should  be  left  to  artists, 
:sts.    revolutionaries    and  other 
■  phers. 

K  iS  hardly  fair  to  cite  tho  case  of 
Caesar.  Suetonius,  through  Philemoa 
Holland,  said  of  him:  "About  the  trim- 
ming of  his  body  he  was  over-curious: 
so  iu5  he  would  not  only  be  notted  and 
Bha\en  very  precisely,  but  also  have 
his  hain;  plucked  in  so  much  as  some 
cast  it  in  his  teeth,  :ind  twitted  him 
therewith,  itoi  cover,  finding  it  by  ex- 
perience tiiat  the  deformity  of  his  bald 
head  was  oftentimes  subject  to  the 
:-;  and  scornes  of  back- biters  and 
icrs.  hee  tooke  the  same  exceed- 
to  the  heai-t,  and  therefore  he 
boili  had  usually  drawno  downe  his 
haire  that  grew  but  thin,  from  the 
crov  no  t.a<arc|  his  forehead.  "  ftf. 


of  it 

promptly 

right   at   it.   with  tw°, „  o-dock 

Sions  and  without  recalls,  till  6  o  cloCK  ^ 

"jewett  FOLK  i 
AT  PLYMOUTH 


"Let's  Go  A-Gardening"  Open- 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
fttrmance  on  any  stage  of  "Let's  Go  a- 
Gardening,"  a  comedy  drama  in  three 
acts,  by  Florence  J.  Lewis.  First  per- 
formance of  the  Henry  Jewett.  Players- 

Bev.  Philip  wake..,   .Henry  Jewett 

Hiram  Li'K,;ett  John  F.  Webher 

Ja^vk■^'  V  ■  •  •  -  Arthur  Hoyt 

Mr.  Brown....  ....Harry  D-  Crosby 

Mr  Pea-^lev  WilUam  Raymond 

Mr   Green.'  Robert  Swascy 

R»Tes  Dakhi  Marie  Le^nhard 

MA.  Jawklns.......  Marie  I.  Da) 

Mlfe  Pipp  Virsinia  Chauvenet 

Mrs.  Consutla  Cane!  Margaret  Bourne 

Mrs.  Uillyer  IIiirniQii  Carolyn  Graves 

There  were  11  more  persons  on  the 
besides  seven  remarkably  noisy 
and   other   dwellers   in  Crib- 


JOSEF  HOFMANN 

Neither  dripping  skies  nor  storm  clouds 
filled  with  threats  of  direst  things  in 
weather  evils  could  keep  the  people: 
from  Josef  Hofmann's  piano  recital  at 
Symphony-  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
nor  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  great  hall- 
ful  of  his  admirers.  This  was  his  pro- 
gram : 

Varlatloni.   -  .■   Handel  j 

^agatellen,  K.a.t^maJorj  Beethoven 

\'5oc«.op.32,kLi;op.0.K<>.31  ^^^^^ 
.1  ;.-^Waitx^,  F  minor  and  E-t»t  major]  ^^^^ 

o«ta   

„ade.-Kmtu^n    Racbmaninoll 

i-blnelle         J   Drors^y 

■    .  .-...Seriabine 

*   D-ihar^toiMr::::::::".  ScrlaWne 

The  audience  was  in  complete  sympa- 
thy with  the  artist  and  shared  to  a 
noticeable  e.xtent  his  ^haracteri^  s. 
Ther  were  no  signs  abroad  of,  hystena. 


stage 
children 
bey  Circle. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regeretted  that  Mr. 
Jewett  for  the  first  production  by  his 
repertory  company  did  not  choose  a 
play  that  had  some  dramatic  interest, 
however  slight;  a  play  that  was  con- 
structed with  some  show  of  skill-  It 
Is  surprising  that  an  actor  of  his 
marked  intelligence  and  wide  experi- 
ence chose  "Let's  Go  a-Gardening"  for 
performance  the  opening  night.  When 
the  success  of  his  undertaking  was  as- 
sured, he  might  have  ventured,  out  of 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  or  at  the 
request  of  financial  supporters,  to  pro- 
duce this  comedy  drama  at  a  matinee 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  dramatists 
friends  and  the  young  ladies  of  Rad- 
cliffe.  The  program  stated  that  the 
standard  of  the  Henry  Jewett  Players 
was  to  be  "breadth  of  appeal  and  ar- 
tistic sanity,  with  the  sole  object  of 
appealing  to  the  best  taste  of  the  aver- 
age attendant  at  a  first-class  theatre- 
"Let's  Go  a-Gardening"  might  have 
a*ifr*»iffter  night's  entertainment  in  a 
vmage  town  hall.  "The  Drummer  Bpy 
of  Shiloh"  in  comparison  is  a  master- 
piece of  construction,  action  and  dia- 
logue. , , 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  an  idea 
Jn  this  play.  There  is  an  idea,  but  it 
is  as  the  one  keg  oyster  I4»e  a  church 
sociable  stew.  Miss  Reeves  Dakin,  re- 
turning from  Switzerland,  dwells  in 
Cribbey  Circle.  She  wishes  to  enliven 
the  dull  place,  a  cinder  patch,  and  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  women  and 
chUdren.  She  therefore  proposes  that 
each  dweller  should  have  a  flower  gar- 
den. The  Cribbeyites  resent  her  inter- 
ference The  fashionable  ladies  of  the 
Boulevard  laugh  at  her  quixotic  pur- 
pose. Even  the  clergyman,  for  whom 
she  has  a  tender  regard,  attempts  to 
dissuade  her.  He  had  tried  to  raise 
men  and  women  above  their  sordid 
life- finding  Miss  Dakin  bent  on  her 
task.Cht-had  failed;  he  leaves  the  town 
and  hlTTcJVea  W'l'e  to  accept  a  position 
in  some  English  college. 
Miss  Dakin  finally  wins  over  one  of 


expected  at  the  piano.  Cribbeyites,  and  all  follow  except  the 

obdurate  Mrs.  Jawklns.  In  the  third 
act  the  cinder  patch  blossoms  like  the 
rose,  there  is  universal  Joy,  wives  and 
husbands  are  on  friendly  terms,  even 
Mrs.  Jawklns  relents,  the  old  maid 
wooB  a  reluctant  man  with  doughnuts. 


'^'LrirJ''i::p  -n^stne^s  ma^if^^. 
however  a  positive  intent.on  to  set  lu 
th^t  th4re  was  in  the  music  and  a 
&g  that  the  whole  that  the  com- 
poBers  offered  would  be  given  by  Mr. 
Hofmann  to  his  hearers. 


<;o  each  number  was  listened  to  in  the  ,  „^  at  last  the  clergyman  returns  to 
•liencTknown  popularly  as  breathless.  I  ^^^^ss  his  cowardice  and  want  of 
tolt  not  a  note  or  shading  might  be  ,^,th  and  to  capture  Miss  Dakin, 
I^'ssed  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  This  naive  story  fills  three  acts  -The 
vibration  of  the  final  harmony  of  each  greater  part  of  the  first  act  Is  wasted  in 
number  had  died  away  that  pent-up -|,a,ogue  that  is  pointless,  pedestrian, 
?ee«ngs  burst  forth  in  torrents  of  ap-  not  Illustrative  of  character 


At 


the  end  of  the  second  act  the  play  has 


'^MT^Hofmaiin's-  plafing  gives  keenest  mov^ronly'an  inch  or  two.    The  floral 
Mr.  woimann  s  y   j   „  ^g^-g^s.  transformation    is  worked   during  the 


the  third  act  there  is 


plea-^ure  to  varied  Classes  of 

^^sSrlb^^-r^/e^Joy^^d  j;!^.,t^^i;^;  scene  between_the^old 


gain  benefit  from 

=v'n  and 


his  wonderful  techni-  „aid  and  the  man  she  pursues.  There 
Pomethlng    worth  | 


..Francos  Wbitelioiise 
.  .Cbarlos  I).  Walilroni 

 Sara  Von  I.e^a' 

'.  IClsle  FerKiisnn 

 Until  niihiilur 

MTvlrinVti^nK.' . Georgle  I'r,''«  .^l";;;"';; 

^?"•^'A,^:^r''"':*'"■.v.^v;;:.•^M^^:.Ve^lx~ 

"The  Strange  Woman"  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  comedies  that  have  vis- 
ited Boston  in  recent  years.  It  is  played 
by  a  company  which  combines  two  vir- 
tues rarelv  found  in  combination— a  star 
of  abllltv"and  charm  and  a  supportms 
company  in  which  every  member  is  an 
equallv  capable  and  finished  performer. 
The  Park  Theatre  has  been  called  a 
theatre  with  a  clientele,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  who  are  not  am.ong 
its  regular  habitues  will  find  their  way 
there  during  the  present  engagement. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Hurlburt's  play 
is  simple  its  plot  Is  not  greatly  en- 
riched by  incident:  its  interest  lies  in  the 
vivid  drawing  of  its  characters  and  in 
the  aptness  of  its  lines,  rather  than  In, 
complication  of  plot,  or  novelty  of  sit- 
uation. The  characters  are  so  perfect 
however.  In  their  representation  of 
th»  types  which  abound  in  the  small 
towns  of  the  vast  and  self-sufficient 
middle  west,  and  the  lines  are  so  pointed 
in  their  friendly  satire  that  the  interest 
of  the  audience  never  flags,  nor  does  any 
save  the  hyper-critic  stop  to  consider 
whether  his  attention  is  being  focused 
on  the  main  theme  of  the  play,  or 
dispersed  among  the  many  minor  char- 
acterizations.  \ 

This  main  theme  is  a  serious  one  and 
there  are  moments  when  the  comedy 
becomes   serious  indeed,   although  the 
author   frequently  '  permits  a  flash  of 
humor  to  temper  t"he  most  sombre  pas- 
sage.   It  speaks  much  for  the  abiHty 
of  both  the  playwright  and  .the  company 
tnat   the   audience   last   night   readily  j 
followed  the  quick  changes  from  satire 
to  seriousness,  responding  quickly  to  the 
frequent  epigrams,    but   marring  none  | 
of  the  more  serious  scenes  with  the 
-untimely  giggling,   so  often  heard  inj 
Boston  theatres.  j 
Inez  de  Pierrefond,  a  young  widow, 
cultivated.   Intellectual,    charming— but, 
alas,   foreign— comes   to  Delphi,  Iowa, 
to  visit  at  the  home  of  her  fiance,  who 
has  been  a  successful  student  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  Bcole  des  Beaux  Arts 
in  Paris.     Inez  has  become  convinced, 
that  the  marriage  vows     are  chalnsi 
which  bind  a  woman    in  a  shamefull 
bondage.    She  believes  in  a  more  sacred, 
union,    which    shall   rest   not    upon  a 
spoken  word  or  a  time-worn  supersti--' 
tlon   but  upon  a  high  and  pure  mutual 
respect  and  affection.    She  purposes  to 
contract  such  a  union  with  John  Hem- 
ingway, and  by  so  doing  to  set  an  ex- 
ample which  may  help  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  womanhood  from  an  intoler- 
able bondage.  t^k^'o, 
But  she  has  reckoned  without  John  » 
mother.     She    had    foreseen    that  her 
greatest  difficulty  would  be  to  bring 
Mrs.  Hemingway  to  her  point  of  view, 
but  she  had  not  foreseen  that  m  the 
end  she  herself  would  be  conquered  by 
a  mother's  love  and  brought  to  see  that 
self-sacrifice  becomes  a  women  better 
than  the  championing  of  thousands. 

Miss  Ferguson  is  an  actress  of  beauty ; 
and  distinction  and  she  succeeds  in 
bringing  out  with  remarkable  clear- 
ness and  precision  the  qualities  in  Inez 
which  raise  her  above  her  provincial 
sisters  in  morals  and  Intellect,  as  she 
more  obviously  is  superior  in  physical 
charm.  Moreover,  though  the  char- 
acter is  a  somewhat  unsympathetic  one, 
she  holds  continuously  the  sympathy 
of  her  audience.  In  accent  and  bear- 
ing her  representation  of  the  foreign 
woman  of  cultivation  is  sustained  and  j 
perfect. 

The  other  members  of  the  company 
give,  in  almost  every  case,  performances 
of  truly  remarkable  merit. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Held 
by  the  Enemy,"  by  William  Gillette,  a 
drama  in  five  acts. 

Col.  Charles  Preseott  William  P.  Cadeton 

Llcnt.  Gordon  Hayne  John  Craig 

Thomn.s  Heury  Bean  Donald  Meek 

Brigade  Surgeon  Fielding  Frederic  Ormonde 

Gen.  Stamburg  ,  .....George  Ernst 

Uncle  Riifus  ,  Al  Roberts 

Assistant  Surgeort  Hathaway  Alfred  Lunt 

Col.  McPhearson.J.  Carney  Christie 

Lleualn  WoorttordX  Albert  R.  Berg 

Adj. -Gen.  Marstoni. ...   George  Hunt 

Capt-  Benton  j ...  .{1.. -J. .  Morrill  Morrison 

lylent.  Massen  -V*")  -lohti  Hlller 

Corp.  Springer  lu.t.l...  t^irl  KIspel 

HInton  I .. ..'a-  - ■  Robert  Capron 

Rachel  M^-Croery. -.1  .;,  Doris  Olsson 

Susan  M'  Creery  i  \  Florence  Shirley 

'Euphemla  .McCreorjI  Augusta  Gill 


Vldamo  l>e  BctUune. . 

Be  Sechciat  , 

Master  llardl  

I.onia  XV  

I'hlUip  of  Orleans  

Watteou 
Adam 
■Stenli! 

Serapldna: .     . . . . .  Ann  Swinburne 

One  always  knows  when  he  attends 
a  musical  .play  to  which  the  name  of 
Mr.  Herbert  is  attached  that  he  will  get  | 
his  money's  worth;  for  be  the  book  as 
stupid  as  they  make  them  the  cast 
Voiceless  and  artless,  and  the  chorus 
i  without  pulchritude,  there  is  always 
certain  pleasure  In  Mr.  Herbert's  music. 
■  It  is  ever  fresh  and  charming  and  is 
,  especially  so  when  Mr.  Herbert  himself 
'  conducts  as  he  did  last  evening.  His 
painstaking  seriousness  and  yet  ever 
happy  mood  seem  to  be  infused  into  i 
the  members  of  the  orchestra. 

His  newest  work,  "The  Madcap  Duch-  ] 
ess,"  is  very  worth  while.  The  book 
is  possible,  and  the  story— there  is  a 
story— Is  developed  with  somie  skill.  At 
times  it  is  rather  tiring,  but  this  fault 
will  be  remedied  by  cutting.  The  plot 
is  built  around  Seraphina,  "The  Mad- 
cap Duchess,"  who  by  clever  schemes 
and  disguises  saves  Renaud  from 
death  in  Paris,  where  a  price  is  on  his  i 
head,  and  wins  his  love  for  herself. 

The  music  is  admirable,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  Mr.  Herbert's  most  ambitious 
comic  opera  mood.  The  ensembles  .ire 
spirited  and  graceful,  and  the  sonirs 
tuneful  and  captivating.  The  hunting 
chorus.  "Babette  of  Beaujolals"  and 
"Far  Up  the  Hill"  are  particularly  at- 
tractive. America  can  feel  justly  proud 
of  Victor  Herbert. 

The  production  is  meritorious.  Ann 
Swinburne,  who  plays  Seraphina,  is  a 
lovely  young  woman.  She  has  an  agree-  ] 
able  voice   which   she  knows  how  to 
'use,    and   her    enunciation    is  perfect. 
'Moreover  she  acts  extremely  well.  She 
does  not  simper  and  coo  and  affect  the 
manners  of  a  half-baked  Puritan,  as 
most  of  the  leading  ladies  of  our  light 
opera  do,  but  really  gets  into  her  part 
and  creates  something  which  is  pretty 
near  a  real  character.    Glenn  Hall.  Avho 
plays  Renaud,  has  a  good,  if  not  always 
pleasing,  voice.  He  will  be  more  attrac- 
tive as  a  light  opera  singer  when  he 
gets  over  his  grand  opera  man.iers  and 
methods.    The  rest  of  the  cast  is  sat- 
isfactory  and  the   chorus   sings  well 
Peggy  Wood,  In  a  tiny  role,  was  very 
charming,  very  pretty.    Much  may  be 
expected  of  her. 

There  is  not  a  low  comedian,  a  rat 
woman,  a  "tango"  or  a  malodorous  line 
in  the  show.    "The  Madcap  Duchess 
Is  certainly  a  ■step  in  the  right  direc 
tlon,  and  the  music  and  Miss  Svrtnburne 
should  make  it  a  winner. 
,     Montgomery    and    Stone    and  Elsie 
Janis,  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Slipper, 
will  be  at  the  Colonial  a  week  from 
Monday. 


/y  any 
|tbinsteli  ,  ^ 


SHUBERT  THEATRE:— Reproduction 
of  "The' Blue  Bird,"  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck.   Chief  characters: 

Mummy  Tyl  '^he'  Brandon 

Daddy  Tyl  .  -   Charles  Hampden 

Tv'tvl   Burford  Hampden  i 

J/  fvi .  .  Editha  Kelly 

Fairy  BeVylunV.'.V.". .  ■  ■  A'J",^""*!  \ 

Rrtad  ^  John  Sutherland! 

F^re      ■ " '         .  . a  -  .Angelo  Borneo  , 

The  Dob         J.  A  .*  H.  Denny 

The  cat        \CV.  .  .  .  Cecil  Yapp 

Wat*r    '-■-.'.AT.  Margaret  Fairleigh 

Milk    ■    ...  .  .v.  .  Margaret  Millettc 

Su-ar   George  Sylvester 

ViJht  ...Helen  Lackaye 

Granny  Tyl  Ethel  Brandon 

Goffer  Tvl   Dore  Davidson 

Nisht  ..  ............Harriet  Sterling 

Time  Dore  Davidson 

With  the  same  capable  company  of 
actors  that  produced  it  here  before 
Maeterlinck's  remarkable  fantasy 
touched,  inspired,  amused  and  satis- 
fied those  who  followed  the  Tyl  chil- 
dren's quest  for  happiness  last  night, 
and  will  do  so  for  thousands  of  others 
during  its  short  run  here.  That  quest' 
has  been  a  popular  one  since  the  dawn 
of  the  first  morning,  and  when  it  is  por-, 
frayed  with  the  beauty  and  skill  that; 
are  combined  in  author,  actor  and  pro-! 
ducer  in  "The  Blue  Bird"  sometlilng  very 
deeply  and  widely  and  keenly  interest-, 
ing  results.  . 

The  simple,  childlike  naturalness  of^ 
Burford  Hampden  and  Editha  Kelly,  as 
the  two  little  Tyls,  again  laid  the 
groundwork  for  and  accentuated  the 
charm  of  the  story  from  the  moment 
?hev  awoke  to  see  the  Fairy  Berylune, 
in  their,  humble  cottage,  throuf.^^": 
their  wondrous  adventures,  to  the  find- 
ing of  "The  Blue  Bird"  in  their  own 
'^EtheTTrandon  and  Charles,  Hampden 
as  Mummy  and  Daddy  S^^  f.  Je 
ing  touches  of  pleasant  'ealism  to  -the 
night  and  morning  scenes  in  the  wo^^^^^ 
chopper's  cottage,  and  Miss  Biandon 
was  delightful  also  as  Granny  Tyl.  ; 

W.  H.  Denny  won  the  hearts  of  all  by 
his  faithfulness  and  honest  affeetion  as 
The  Dog,  while  Cecil  Yapp  displayed  a 
most  creepy  feline  treachery  as  the 
spiteful,  spitting  cat.  He  ^va shed  his 
face  and  yowled  with  great  sl^"'  a'|°;„  . 

Margaret  Fairleigh  was  Kracef  aUT  anfl 
bewltchlngly  fluent  as  ^ater^  Geor  e 
Sylvester  broke  oft  his  fingers  and 
passed  them  around  with  saccharine  gen- 
erosity as  Sugar-  Helen  Lackaye  was 
rLdUnt  as  Ll|ht.  "arrlet  Sterling  was 
gorgeously  sombre  as  Xight.  John  Suth- 


rilliantU-    utLiil    as    Fii  e,    v,  luie  -Mar- 
t  Millett.;  as  Milk  almost  drew  -whey 
-Ts  when  she  wailed  out  that  she  felt 
e  wag  "turning." 

~ore  Davidson  enlivened  the  little 
Is"  visit  to  their  dead  grandparent 
th  his  quaint  sprightliness  as  Gafter 
d  displayed  a  splendid  dignity  as 
e  that  ennobled  the  scene  where 
unborn  children  were  awaiting  their 
I  to  earth. 

NETHERSOLE^'^ 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 

Miss  Olga  Nethersole.  who  returns  to 
ioston  for  the  first  time  in  a  number 
.f  years,  is  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
bts  week,  appearing  in  vaudeville,  sup- 
Mirted   by  an   excellent  company,  in- 
iluding  A.  E.  WInnlngton  Barnes.  Mlsf 
jjethersole  opened  her  present  limitec 
•ngagement  in  vaudeville  only  a  few 
iveeks  ago,  and  she  has  achieved  from 
the  first  the  same  tremendous  success 
that  slie  scored  at  B.  F.  Keith's  yes- 
Last  night  and  for  the  rest  of 
t  part  of  this  week  Miss  Kether- 
uslng  the  third  act  o£  "Sapho," 
,n  wl.i>-h  her  long  established  ability  as 
an  emotional  actress  is  most  effectively 
don.  nstrated  as  Fanny  Le  Grand,  the 
s  of  Jean  Gaussin,  with  whom 
lias  lived  for  several  years,  only 
,  at  last  that  her  lover  is  to  leave 
,   order  to  marry  a  girl  of  his 
ink  in  life.   Miss  Nethersole  was 
IK,,     better  and  she  was  called  back  a 
half-'lozen   times.    For  the  last  three 
days  of  the  week,  with  an  even  larger 
Bupporting   company.    Miss  Nethersole 
S|!ll  be  seen  in  "The  Last  Scene  of  the 
PI;.    ■•  adapted  fi-om  W.  K.  Cliffords 
famous  story. 
Di-^ehart  and  Ann  Heritage  have 
I  ,oh  that  went  Immensely  well  In 

if  ji.-t  Half  Way."  in    the    cour.se  of 
whi  a    Ml.«s    Herltiise    as  Evangeline 
Darl  ns  is  prevented  Just  In  time  from 
Dian-lng  a  gay  deceiver,  falimg  In  love, 
of  .  r  ni-sa,  with  the  hotel  clerk  by  whom  , 
slip  had  been  rescuej  from  an  unhappy  I 
tnatiimonal  fate  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore   Ilai  l  y  Breen,  \vho  mak-is  up  songs 
as  hP  slr.g.s  them  at  a  raold-flre  rate, 
slnt-llng  out  those  In  the  audience  upon, 
wh  .m  to  pin  his  words,  was  enthuslas- , 
tlcallv  applauded  an.i  keot  the  audience 
in  a  n-ar  roar  for  15  mln'ites.   Mr  Breen 
immediately  preceded  Miss  Nethersole, 
and  following  her  came  Sophie  Tucker, 
billed  OS  the  Mary  Garden  of  rag-time. 
Miss  Tucker  Immediately  proceeded  to 
c'.taMlsh  to  everybody's  satisfaction  that 
5hR  w-iB  -ully  entlt4<id  to  the  dlstlneUon 
claimed  fe>r  her. 

Howard  a  animal  spectacle,  in  which 
ponies  and  terriers  figure  most  promi- 
nently, was  way  above  the  average  ani- 
mal act,  and  was  especially  pleasing  to 
the  yonnKstors.  Will  Morrlssey  and 
Dolly  Hiitkett  sang  their  own  songs  as 
various  great  actoiB  would  sing  them; 
Natalie  and  Aurie  Dapwell,  two  clever 
girls,  ha  l  some  clever  songs;  the  Kmllie 
sisters  quickly  o^Vlnccd  th.;  audience 
that  they  \ver«  elever  aerial  acrobats,  and 
the  Three  Keatonn— Joe„  Myra  and  Bus- 
ter—have long  been  familiar  as  well  as 
well  received  by  Boston  houses 


I  LiLigioe  tills  tranquil  nod  pasitlODless  beiDff, 
e  -i:  >li<d  In  his  first  meditation  on  tlie  almplo  ' 
<i  ie.,tion  or  "Where  am  I?"     "Whence  Oo  1  I 
I'  lp.    '    "And  what  la  the  end  of  in.T  exist-  | 
'  '     ii   auJdcnIy   plate  liefore  bitn   n  | 

'  'Mdlpr,  and  a  magulflcunt  boaii  la 

el  -        and  pumps,  IxMimllng.  skijipln;;. 

pnlugilag,  capering  and  throwinj;  bImsHlf  Int.) 
ten  tuoiuand  attltuden,  tUl  hiii  face  {low^  witli 
ferer.  and  (llitlls  wltb  persplrntiou;  tb<.>  flrat 
Imiitilse  incited  io  Ids  rolnd  by  aucli  an  aitpuri- 
tion  win  bo  tbat  of  violent  fenr,  whieli,  by 
the  reiterated  pereepllon  or  its  bnrmlcasneaa, 
will  anbaldi.'  Into  simple  a^tonlsbment. 


I  natU-o  ai.d  irni-vrted  .iau.-ci »  •  -  it. 

'third  volume  of  Uowbotliam's  "History 
of  Music."  The  author  of  this  history, 
which  is  still  Incomplete,  wrote  with  a 
peculiar  gusto  about  dancing,  and  bor- 
rowed Willi  due  acknowledgment  frofn 
Jorome  and  other  Christian  Fathers. 


Thoroagh  Training. 

We  all  "nave  been  informed  concerning 
the  education  of  these  Russian  dancers  \ 
I  from  a  tender  age  under  a  paternal  gov-  I 
lernment.    What  was  not  required  of, 
the  ballet  dancer  centurie.-?  ago!  Lucian 
j  of   Samosata  discusses   the   necessary  [ 
I  qualUicatlons    at    great    length.      The  j 
I  mimic  dancer,  he  says,  must  have  a| 
comprehensive  memory  and  a  profound 
'  knowledge  of  mythology  and  history; 
he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  poets, 
skilled  in  music,  an  accomplished  actor, 
I  ill  fact  he  should  answer  as  many  de- 
mands as  Vitruvius  Imposed  on  a  youth 
who  wished  to  be  &f  architect.  Accord- 
hig  to  Lucian    the  main  business  and 
aim  of  dancing  Is  the  representation  of 
I  a  sentiment,  passion  or  action  by  ges- 
'  tures   that  are  the  natural  signs  of  it. 
I    The  essav  of  Lucian  is  good  reading 
even  In  WiUlam  Tooke's  formal  and 
I  squeamish   translation.   Thus  we  learn 
I  that  the  inhabitants  of  Antiocli,  "who 
yield  to  none  in  vivacity  In  intellect  and 
are  passionate!  v  fond  of  dancing,"  were 
so  nice  in  observation  that  they  allowed 
no  incongruity  to  go  unrebuked.  "An 
exceedingly     tall     fellow  represented 
Capaneus,  and  just  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  scale  the-  walls    of  Thebes, 
they  called  to  him,  'Mount  up;  you  have 

no  need  of  a  scaling  ladder,'  An  exces- 
.slvely  big  and  corpulent  dancer,  when 
straining  himself  to  make  an  extrava- 
gant leap,  they  prayed  him  to  consider 
that  the  stage  was  intended  to  serve 
again." 

,  It  la  a  pity  that  Theophile  Gautier, 
who  wrote  bo  poetically  about  dancers 
in  the  journals  of  Paris,  did  not  live 
to  see  the  Russian  ballets  of  today. 
Among  the  lesser  men  now  living  there 
is  cudgelling  of  brains  to  do  the  visitors 
justice.  But  Gautier  was  In  love  with 
Carlotta  Grlsl  until  he  died. 

We  Wrote  "Pott." 

As  the  World  \Va«8: 

Was  that  reference  this  morning  to 
tlie  New  York  Evening  I'ast  yours  or 
the  compositor'??  This  is  a.  serious 
matten  R.  L. 

Bostrjn.  Oct.  2.".. 

We  should  not  have  dared  to  be  so 
Irreverent.  When  in  the  same  article 
we  spoke'  of  David,  we  Intended  to 
write  <>f  Kellclen,  the  composer,  not 
Ferdinand,  the  fiddler. — Ed. 


Thought  for  the  Day. 

F''iiiai'S,  aonie  (lay,  a  » lae  slate,  findlns 
U  to  its  iBtereat  to  i]iacourai;e  thu  purel:r 
frivolous  raarrlnre  which  maintains  divorce 
eoiirta  iit  eon«lderable»  expense,  n  lll  milO'-' i 
alt  rngaxod  eouplea,  not  only  to  lh»  v^. 
of  mixed  bathlnr,  but  to  compulsory 
tael<?«  and  a  dally  smut  on  the  nose. 


Male  Dancers. 

Although  Mr.  Mordkln  is  not  accom- 
panying   Mme.    PaVlowa    this  season, 
ttiere  are  two  or  three  male  dancers  in 
the  company  that  are  surprising  atii- 
letlcally  and  also  show  Intelligence  In 
pantomime     Mr.   Novikoft    might  be 
said  to  be  large  for  hU  size.    He  at 
oiico  gives  the  Impression  of  bulk  and 
strength.    No  one  would  bo  surprised  If 
he  should  suddenly  toss  cannon  balls 
In  the  air  or  make  them  run  up  and 
down  hi.s  arms.    When  he  leaps  and 
Juiiip-^,  the  feat  is  the  more  notewcr- 
ll.y  ijn  account  of  his  size    As  yet  he  Is 
v.Mnting  In  finesse,  and  his  facial  ex- 
.')!   is  not  varlod.    Wo  have  a<- 
spokeu  of  the  dancer,  Mr.  Ouk- 
'  ,  who  l.s  Bingu'aiiy  nimble  and 
'witli  an  alien  face,  as  though 
i4  a  man  of  another  planet,  and 
he  gift  of  suggesting  the  myste-  ; 
the  Incredible,    something    that ; 
I  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  | 
VlJInskI    has    not    visited    this  I 
Managers  are  not  Inclined  toi 
'i»  risk.    In  the  first  place,  they  I 
•  bilged  to  ' ':  ■   eedingly  I 

and  in  1   place  | 

■erfai'i    !  In  this 

an 
.ml 
•  ,11  )ng 
I  pantoiuinf  | 


Tactless. 

As  tiie  World  Wags: 

Many  years  ago.  at  a  nicelins  of  the 
Rockingham  County  Associations  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers,  held  at  Exeter. 
N.  H.,  the  subject  of  temperance  was 
under  discussion.,  The  minister  of  a 
local  church  made  a  scathing  report 
about  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Exeter,  ancf 
1  stated  that  they  even  sold  from  milk 
wagons.  It  wa.s  not  long  after  the  niin- 
i.sler  had  made  this  remark  that  trouble 
started,  as  It  developed  that  the  only 
persons  who  delivered  mIMc  about  the 
town  were  two  church  deacons. 

Boston.       HARRY  V.  LAWRENCE. 

CONCERT  GIVEN 
BYMISSFARRAR 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  gave  a  song  re-  ' 
cital  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon.   Arthur  Rosenstein  was  the  ac- 
companist.   The  progrram  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gluek,  WonneToUer  M.il ;  BeethOTen,  La  Par- 
I  tenza,  MIt  EInem  Gemaltcn  Band:  Hiindel,  Ob, 
I  Hod  I  Jubal's  r.yre;  Mozart,  AlleUiJ.ib:  Scho- 
bert.  Non  t'accostar  all  Urnn.  Heldeuroealeln ; 
Franz,    Ach !    Ulenn    Ich    hoeb    eln  Immchen 
waer  ;  Der  Schmetterllng,  Gute  Xaeht ;  I.oevre, 
Der    Edelfalk    Walpurgclsnacht :  Moussorgsky, 
Sternlein ;    Rubinstein,    Die    Lerclic,  Sproeaea 
Klnu:  Tschalkowfiky,  Er  llebto  mich ;  Simling, 
K.vlvelln;    Strauss,    Zuclgnuii^' ;  CrechaninoT, 
I'alx  du  Solr;   Qrleg,   Le  Train  des  Amours;! 
Massenet,  Ouvrc  tea  yeux  Weus  (by  request)  ;  I 
H.  Wol'.  I'm  not  as  otbcr  lassies;  Cbadwlck,  I 
a  bo    .Maiden    and    the   Butierfly ;  MacDowell, 
The  Bluebell. 

This  v.-as  the  first  concert  that  Miss 
J'arrar  has  given  in  Boston  without  the 
assistance  of  other.s.  The  hall  was  com- 
pletely filled;  many  stood  and  many  sat 
rin  the  stage.  Tlie  great  audience  was 
111  an  enthusiastic  mood,  and  Miss  Far- 
rar was  obliged  to  extend  her  program. 
.\lr.  Rosenstein  accompanied  admirably. 

Miss  Farrar  steadily  improves  as  a 
lloder  singer.  In  vocal  art  and  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  sentiments  and  emotions. 


stage  for 

lnlelli^^llv;,  a  peculiar  inteu.-ity,  a] 
charming  personality,  and  an  originality 
of  conception  that  sometimes  leads  her 
into  extravagance,  she  is  now  a  concert 
Sanger,  dramatic  in  diction,  who  does 
not  overleap  the  boundary.  Take,  for 
example,  Loewe's  "Walpurgisnacht," 
which  might  well  tempt  an  opera  singer 
to  undue  force,  and  induce  her  to  give 
marked  significance  to  every  line  of  the 
dialogue  between  the  child  and  its 
mother,  the  witch.  There  was  at  first 
simple  narration.  Soon  there  was  a 
murky  atmosphere.  There  was  no  full 
expression  of  horror  until  the  child  sus- 
pected that  the  mother  was  a  sorceress, 
anrt  she  boasted  of  her  nocturnal  and 
Satanic  revel. 

With  what  nobility  of  line  and  feeling 
did  Miss  Farrar  sing  the  Italian  song 
of  Schubert!  There  was  unaffected 
pathos  In  her  delivery  of  Beethoven's 
"Partenza";  in  Franz's  "Gute  Nacht"; 
in  Tschalkowsky's  "Er  Liebte  Mich." 
Perhaps  the  mo«t  impressive  features  of 
the  concert  were  Moussorgsky's  song  of 
infinite  woe  and-  the  song  of  Grechani- 
nov  with  Its  calm,  serene  opening  and' 
tlie  gradual  yielding  to  passion  that  at 
the  last  became  c'ermastering.  Songs' 
of  a  playful,  coquettisft  nature  did  not 
!  persuade  her  into  affectation;  she  did 
not  rely  on  the  fixed  smile  of  the  con- 
ventional ballet  dancer  and  the  popular  ■ 
pugilist;  there  was  no  ogling,  no  leer  in  i 
her  confession  or  appeal. 

"Heidenroeslein"  was  hurried  inef- 
fectively, and  if  Rubinstein's  Persian 
song  had  been  taken  at  a  slower  pace 
it  would  have  gained  in  languoroiis 
sensuousness. 

Miss  Farrar's  proficiency  in  florid 
song  was  well  displayed  in  the  arias  by 
Handel  and  Mozart.  The  skilful  rrfSn- 
agement  of  breath  allowed  a  well 
rhythmed  and  even  fiow  of  roulades, 
and  the  brains  of  the  singer  did  not 
permit  the  voice  merely  to  practise  , 
glibly  a  technical  exercise.  In  her  per- 
formance of  these  airs,  and  of  Beetho- 
ven's "Partenza"  and  Schubert's  Italian 
sons,  there  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
grand  style,  which  Miss  Farrar  has 
undoubtedly  caught  from  Mme.  Leh- 
mann. 

There  were  instances  now  and  then 
of  impure  intonation,  but  these  In- 
stances were  few  and  not  to  be  insisted 
upon.  There  were  no  instances  of 
careless  or  unmeaning  phrasing.  The 
singer's  art  gave  the  impression  of 
!  spontaneit.v.  The  hearer  was  often  re- 
minded of'  the  host's  description  of 
young  Fenton:  "He  dances,  he  writes 
verses,  he  Speaks  holVday,  he  smells 
April  and  May."  And  there  were  mo- 
ments when  her  song  was  "a  raarv'el, 
made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding 
passion."  j 
For  the  voice,  while  It  has  not  full  1 
power  or  always  an  agreeable  quality  in  ' 
the  extreme  upper  register,  is  now  a 
mezzo  soprano  of  rare  beauty.  It  is 
beautiful  in  Itself;  It  Is  a  beautiful  in- 
strument, played  on  with  vivid  Intelli- 
gence, with  genuine,  compelling  emo- 
tion. 

I  Inrlte  yon,  wben  you  bsve  anfflclently  re-  i 
siorfd,  replenlabed,  refreshed  and  exbllarated  | 
that      oaseocarnlaangulncoutooerlcaililaglnoner- 1 
Tomcdullary,    compages.   or  »h«ll.   the  body,  i 
which  at  once  entclopei  and  devclopes   tbat  I 
myatcrloua  and  InestimuMe  kernel,  the  desld- 
eratlTB,    determinative    ratloclnative,  Imagin- 
adye      Inqulaltlve,    ari'ctltl»e,  comparatire, 
reminiscent   congeries  of  Ideaa   and  notions, 
Llmple  and  compound,  comprised  In  the  coM- 
prebeiiaiTe  denomination  of  mind,   to  take  « 
peep  with  me  Into  the  mechanical  arcana  of 
the  anatomlco-metapbyslcal  universe. 


ter,  can  mcv  liis  butler  or  bis  valet 
without  a  quavering  voice  and  a  trem- 
bling of  the  knees.  Octave  Mirbeau's 
"Journal  d'une  femme  de  chambre"  is 
widely  known.  We  should  like  to  read 
the  memoirs  of  a  butler  in  an  "exclu- 
sive" American  household. 


Musical  Futurists. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehblel  not  long  ago  spoke 
about  "cubists"  in  music  with  reference 
to  the  symphony  of  Sibelius  that  was 
plaj-ed  here  last  week.  There  are.  in- 
deed-, Futurists  in  music,  and  concerts 
have  been  given  in  Italy  by  the  painter 
Russolo,  "creator  of  the  art  of  noise," 
and  another  painter,  Ugo  Piatti,  who  ! 
built  with  bim  the  necessary  noise- ] 

making  Instrumeots.  At  a  concert  given 
in  Milan  the  program  consisted  of  "four 
networks  of  noises.  Waking  up  the  City, 
Motor  Cars  and  Aeroplanes  Meeting, 
Dinner  on  the  Terrace  of  the  Casino  and 
Skirmish  in  an  Oasis."  The  orchestra 
consisted  of  three  buzzers,  two  bursters, 
one  thunderer,  three  whistlers,  two 
rustlers,  two  gurglers,  one  smasher,  one 
strident  and  one  snorter.  "In  spite  of 
ther inexperience  of  the  performers  and 
an  insufficient  number  of  rehearsals,  the 
effects  obtained  revealed  to  the  hearers 
new  acoustic  joys.  For  instance,  the 
harmonious  combination  of  the  bursters, 
the  whistlers  and  the  gurglers  produced 
a  d-eep  emotion  of  Futurist  art  which 
was  like  nothing  else  experienced  be- 
fore." 


Advice  to  Doctors. 

Dr.  Gordon  Hake,  in  his  "Memories  of 
Eighty  Years,"  describes  a  friendly  know- 
ing character  Newnbam,  the  leading  Brighton 
doctor  of  earl#  Victorian  days.  I  often  think 
of  the  advice  he  tendered  me'  as  a  young 
physician,  "never  dine  with  a  patient.  Sucb 
has  been  my  rule  through  life;  for  If  you 
do,  sooner  or  later  yon  are  sure  to  let  out 
tbe  fool."  " 


Cigarettes  In  1866. 

These  lines  are  lii  Sir  George  Trevel- 
yan's  "Ladles  In  Parliament,"  written 
after  the  rejection  of  the  reform  bill  of 
1S56: 

And  why  Is  your  brow  with  a  shadow  o'er- 
cast? 

And  why  did  yon  stare  on  tbe  ground  as  yon 

With  one  of'  those  bits  of  white  card  In  your 
month 

Which  gentlemen  smoke  who  have  been  In  the 
South? 

The  author  inserted  this  footnote  in 
ja  later  edition:  "These  lines  have  mof 
'  than  once  been  quoted  as  a  proof  that 
I  in  1866  the  cigarette  was  still  an  exotic 
j  rarity."  It  is  said  that  Laurence  Oli- 
'  phant  was  the  first  to  smoke  cigarettes 

in  London.    He  brought  the  habit  from 

the  East  In  the  middle  fifties. 


Master's  Master. 

Mrs.  Golightly  rejoices  In  her  butler 
and  "second  Inside  man."  She  wishes  to 
run  her  household  on  the  English  plan, 
or  she  remembers  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's 
earlier  stories  in  which  a  butler  always 
figures,  also  a  bishop.  But  we  learn 
from  England  that  the  reign  of  the  but- 
ler is  passing.  A  rash  Journalist  ascribed 
his  undoing  to  his  arrogance.  Insolence 
and  ignorance.  Mr.  W.  Holdaway,  who 
describes  himself  as  a  butler,  answers 
In  a  gallant  manner.  "Dealing  with  Illogi- 
cal women  does  not  conduce  to  compata- 
bility  of  temper  or  efficiency.  A  lot  of 
money  Is  wasted  on  flneo'.  while  a  re- 
quest for  the  house,  such  as  cleaning 
'utensils,  l9  greeted  with  black  looks  and 
'Why  do  they  wear  out?'  "  And  Mr. 
Holdaway  remarks  that  If  the  old  t>'pe 
of  butler  has  deteriorated,  so  has  the 
old  type  of  gentry.  Domestic  service  is 
not  worth  tha  candle  ;  the  navy  is  to  be 
preferred.  "As  for  gambling  and  drink- 
ing below  stairs,  upstairs  sets  the  ex- 
ample." 

Is  it  possibl«  that  the  old  family, 
crusted,    gouty   butler   In    England  is 
passing?  In  the  old  fashioned  plays  he 
was  delightful  with  his  "I  have  known 
Master,  forty  years,  man  and  boy,"  etc; 
and  there  are  fine   butlers  in  fiction. 
One  of  the  best  is  the  father  of  Ethel- 
berta  in  Thomas  Hardy's  romance,  who 
is  proud  of  his  daughter's  literary  fame 
and   enjoys   the  discussion  about  her 
while  he  stands  near  the  dining  table. 
I  Then  there  Is  the  butler  in  "Our  Mu- 
I  tual  Friend,"  who  pours  out  the  wine 
'  with  the  air  of  a  disapproving  analyti- 
cal chemist. 
We  do  not  see  how  any  American  who 
>  in  his  boyhood  saw  all  at  table  helping 
themselves,    spearing    a    potato    or  a 
i  doughnut   with   a  fork,    or   asking  a 
neighbor  to  hurry  up  and  pass  the  but- 


Welcome  to  Our  City. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  morning  I  visited  the  new  aviary 
at  Franklin  Park  and  saw  there  a  cage 
containing  four  bulbuls.  If  you  will  con- 
vey this  Information  to  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  I  am  sure  he  will  be  delighted, 
as  he  has  for  the  past  15  years.  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  been  urging  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pair  of  these  interesting 
birds  for  the  Public  Gardens. 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

Oct.  27. 

We  do  not  know  Mr.  Johnson's  present 
address,  but  the  postmaster  at  riamport 
wiU  no  doubt  forward  the  letter  which 
we  mail  today  Informing  him  of  Boston's 
ornithological  progress.  Little  boys 
should  not  Irritate  a  bulbul,  for  although 
it  Is  said  to  be  enamored  of  the  rose,  it 
fights  with  great  spirit.  Sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  nightingale,  it  belongs 
to  the  thrush  family.  Tommy  Moore  was 
always  talking  about  bulbuls,  but  it  was 
Mr.  Tennyson  who  remarked: 

The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  tb«  bulbul  aa  he  lung. 

iPAVLOWA  AGAIN 


go'  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  A^^^''  Pavlowa  and  her  Russian 
ballet  cotiTo^ny  appeared  for  the  third 
time  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  this 
season  yesterday  afternoon.  There  was 
an  audfence  of  fair  size.  Mr.  Stier  con- 
ducted the  orchestra. 

"Les  Preludes,"  a  "futuristic  ballet, 
arranged  and  produced  by  Michael  Fo- 
klne,  founded  on  Lamartlne's  'Medita- 
tions Poetiques,'  "  music  by  Liszt,  scen- 
ery and  costiimes  by  Boris  Anlsfeldt, 
v.-ae  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  As 
is  known  to  concert  goers,  Liszt's  Sym- 
phonic poem,  "Les  Preludes,"  is  illus- 
trative of  a  passage  in  Lamartlne's  15th 
Meditation.  There  U  little  in  this  poem, 
however,  that  su.ggests  the  motto  pub- 
lished in  Liszt's  score.  It  begins: 
"What  Is  our  life  but  a  series  of  prel- 
udes to  that  unknown  song,  the  first 
solemn  note  of  which  Is  sounded  by 
<Jeath?" 

I    .JWe  are  Informed  by  a  commentator  on 
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«r«  Hslrep.  L>ay  breaks : 
mill  r-xpr^ga  th^lr  Joy  ;  but 
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f.-ldt  Is 
When 
,iiid  to 
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sular'y 
ballet 
\prll  at 
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tkiiJ  \  lolet  depilis  of  rock  and 
elow  with  red  and  yellow."  Per- 
llRhts  were  more  artistically 
:  the  Palace  Yesterday  there 
of  creen  and  oranKe.  crude. 
•■   -iiid  in  shocking  contrast 
elll   figures,    with  thflr 
1   Kay   head-dresses;  in 
th  the  costume  of  Mnie. 

to    quote    from  the 
ures  up  states  of  soul, 
ompanlon.  Mr.  NovlkolT.  he 
I  to  play  the  Spirit  of  Man. 
[  wake  from  dread,  be  con- 
e  voice  of  Nature,  and  find  In 
^  •h  to  endure  and  do." 

-  ii  't  probable  that  many  in  the 
nee  were  conscious  of  any  sym- 
•1  on  the  stage.  Symbolists  did 
enter  the  opera  house  In  a  body, 

badges  and  a  banner.     The  au- 
'  ciped  In  wonder  at  Mr.  Anls- 
■  iratlon  when  It  was  seen  In 
but  It  quickly  recovered  and 
.■  ■  .  with  coniincndable  composure; 
It  grew  cnthusUstic  over  the  dancers. 
Mme.  Pavlowa  was  never  more  artis- 
ir'  r'o  expression  of  uncontined  Joy 
■.!ou3.  triumphant  love.  As  th( 
1st   of    the    Dally  Tclegrapt 
of  such  art  there  Is  no  de- 
The     pantomime     of  Mr. 
was  more  significant  than  on 
(ornit  r   occasions   and    he   leaped  and 
bounded    as    though    at    a  DIonyslac 
mystery    In    a    mountain    glade  Mr. 
Stier  conducted  skilfully,  but  the  or-, 
chestra  did  not  always  respond  adequ- 
ately to  his  command. 
The     "Oriental     Fantasy"  preceded 
•I,es  PreliidPs"  and  't  again  made  a 

•  '  :  n.    In  the  third  part 

.  ,  tte  Directolre,  danced 
M  .  r  ,\  i  a  and  Mr.  Berge. 
again  aroused  entliuslasm,  as  did  the 
Fas  de  Trois  '.Mme.  Pavlowa,  Messrs 
Novikoff  and  Berge),  Rose  et  Papllcoi: 
(Miss  Plaskowlesczka  and  Mr.  Kobeleff: 
and  Glazounoff's  Bacchanale  (Mme 
Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Novikoff).  The  be.iu 
tlful  Idylle  (Miss  Crombova  and  Mist 
Butsovai  deserved  heartier  recognition 
There  was  also  a  Calabraise  (MIs! 
tJasheweska  and  Mr.  Zajlich'*,  noi 
should  the  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
danced  with  spirit  by  a  dozen  or  more 
be  forgotten. 

Last  evening  the  program  was  com 
pos^d  of  repetitions:  "The  Magi 
Flute."  "Oriental  Fantasy"  and  i 
group  of  eight  dlvertisrementa.  Includ 
Ing  Mme.  Pavlowa's  Butterfly  Dance 
the  Gavotte  Directolre  and  the  Bacchan 
There  was  a  very  large  and  en 
isiastic  audience. 

..    Msr.v   lUi.l-i.   «rrivert    !n  New, 
eporl.njt      c^ne.         thus  she  re- 
.  led   her  old   trtend,   Kloria  Tosca. 
„ugn  she  least*  a  shooting  preserve 

•  oerdeenshlre  she  killed  no  bird,  for.j 
■e  shyly  confes^^.  .fhe  has  a  tender 
r.  Sb-?  f-annoi  destroy  any  animal, 
in  this  reapoct  she  r-semWes  the 

-  .r>nltiB  Bruli.s  Booth. 


Serend  ipi '.  1 
I'he  Toionto  Mull  iiiiu  i:mi'li'e  de- 
rrlbes  il  Serendlidiy  Shop  In  London 
and  says  Hint  t;io  word  was  coined  b>' 
Horace  Walpolo  "cut  of  th«t  lady  in 
the  Arabian  Nights."  Our  oontompoi- 
ury  has  been  misinformed.  Walpole  in- 
vtnted  the  word.  It  la  true,  but  In  u  let- 
tor  wrltteii  to  Horace  Mann  In  I7ii4.  he 
said  that  the  Idea  oanie  to  him  from 
voeding  II  fairy  story,  "Tlie  Three 
Princes  of  Serendip':  "They  were  al- 
ways muklnjf  discoveries,  by  accidental 
sagacity,  of  thinss  which  they  were  not' 
In  quest  cf."  and  he  quoted  an  example: 
"One  of  the  most  remarkable  Instances 
of  this  rtccldental  sagacity  •  •  •  was 
of  My  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  happen 


Ing  to  dine  at  liOid  Chancellor  Claren-j 
don's,  found  out  the  marriage  of  the 

DiiUe  of  York  aim  Mr.-'.  Hyde  hy  (he 
lespoot  with  whioii  her  niotlier  treated 
her  at  rnble,"  Serondlh  (not  Serendip) 
!•»  Ihe  ancient  name  of  <.'eylonr  where, 
according  to  some  learned  men,  Adani; 
vtiit  aft«r  the  Fall. 

The  T'>roiito  Mall  and  Kniplre  also 
speaks  of  tills  .-'erendlplty  shop  near  the 
lirltlsh  Miij:enm  .<!«  "Ijondon"s  latest," 
h'lt  one  was  op»n(  d  at  No.  118,  West-' 
hoiirne-grove.  in  1003  I 

A  Warning  from  Hull. 
tVe  ha\e  received  the  following  origi- 
nal "pome"  from  E.  O. : 
Th«  Derno  'rats  fMI  me  a  vof  for  Voar 
li  a  vol'  f  tr  '-larrlnrr.  or  tolile  loss, 
While  fr«m  Republican  tonsues  I've  heard 
Thet  a  vot  for  V.  alsh  Is  a  vof  fer  Bird ; 
Til  a  VOT'  l<r  Gardner  'p»irs  ter  bs 
A  Tot'  (fc  W'dlah  au'  Deino'Tftcy. 
Tbo'  a  vot'  fcr  Bird,  ef  I  understand. 
Is  a  vof  fer  Foss  an'  IU»  big  Lon'  Hand  I 
M;.-  ey«»  I  cal'lated  etlll  ter  use 
Fer  pickin'  an  F.lephant  from  a  Moose, 
Or,  l«aat«-a>s.  ilier  I  surely  knew 
A  Donkey  from  a  Wanderin'  Jew. 
But   them  Movin'   Pli.turea  hev  apiled  mv 
night 

And  lef  me  in  ;i  turrlble  plight. 
Ibe  an  rattled  I  guess  I'll  stay 
Ter  hum  frmn  tli.;  polls  on    t.iotlnii  Paj. 
And  the  Four  iiiay  I'arii.wlipn  it  la  too  la.te, 
Thet — e/.  Hull  .stays,  so  ata-.  s  Ifte  Stats! 
TIIK  Ol.Dh^xf  IXHAB1T.\.NT  OF  HLI.T.. 

Oc  f-  3/ 

The  most  effective  method  of  treat- 
ing an  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  by  means  j 
of  a  cigarette  containing  various  nar-i 
cotlo  substances. — Bartholow,  "Ma^  I 
Med."  1876. 

They  smoked  clgaritas,  rolUng  them 
between  their  fingers  in  husk  of  maiie. 
— Mayne  Reid.  "The  Scalp  Hunters." 
1851. 

The  beggars  In  the  streets  have  paper 
cigars  (called  cigarettes)  In  their 
mouths.— Mrs.  Romer.  "The  Rhone,  the 
Darro  and  the  Guadalquiver."  1843. 

The  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes  Is 
quite  la  grande  mode  of  late  with  cer- 


Ui  I'li'.m  u  II  II.-  111!  ii,-^:iin  (ill  II  lull..  .1 
Of  the  Berne-maggots.  The  traveler 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  a  leaf 
rubbod  over  his  hands  and  face  will 
oompel  the  greedlaet  mosquitoes  to  buzs 
bkrmleaslr  about  blm." 

Ingenious  Rollers. 
In  the  early  sevontles,  at  CTllege.  al- 
though the  Honradez  cigarettes  were  in 
the  market.  Ingenious  youths  rolled  their 
clgtirettes.  carrying  the  bunch  of  papers 
and  the  tobacco.  At  Yale  the  favorite 
tobacco  then  was  Lone  Jack,  but  Dur- 
ham and  Fruits  and  Flowers  were  also 
smoked.  Wo  never  saw  a  cigarette  whila 
we  were  at  the  public  schools  or  at 
Exeter.  The  first  "made  cigarettes"  at 
Yale  were  the  St.  James,  strong  with 
perlque,  black  and  sticky.  It  was  the 
pink  of  courtesy  to  say  to  a  classmate: 
"Shall  I  roll  you  a  cigarette?"  The  habit 
of  smoking  paper  with  tobacco  led  Into 
curious  Inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  tha 
paper.  It  was  commonly  reported  that 
paper  made  from  rice  was  not  Injurious  ; 
on  the  contrary.  It  was  good  tor  throat, 
nose  and  lungs.  The  made  cigarette  was 
regarded  as  malodorous  and  maleficent 
chiefly  by  reason  of  the  paper  tubes.  A 
'  Creole  from  New  Orleans  smoked  raw 
perlque.  It  came  to  him  in  a  long  thick 
llquorlce-like  roll,  and  he  had  a  little 
chopper,  fashioned  like  a  hay  cutter. 
Ills  face  was  remarkably  yellow,  and  ha 
was  often  despondent.  And  so  there 
were  one  or  two  who  spent  much  time 
In  coloring  meerschaums.  They  were 
wise  in  the  matter  of  buttons,  cases, 
cooling,  filling.  They  smoked  as  though 
they  were  making  a  chemical  experi- 
ment In  the  laboratory  under  a  tutor's 
eye.  Once  in  a  while  they  were  caught 
puffing  with  true  enjoyment  a  cigar  of 
the  three  for  a  quarter  brand,  and  they 
were  known  to  have  burned  S-centers. 
Bven  now  there  are  posctires  amonc 
smokers. 


1^1  arc  ^^ofd  by  the 
ho  miJ|o  Is  syiii- 1 
le  typical  themes. 


Anecdote  tor  the  Day. 

In  "La  Deacrlptlon  des  Eoyaulmea  d'Aa- 
gleterre  et  d'Ecosse,"  published  by  Estl- 
enne  Perlln  In  16CS.  the  author  notes:  "Th« 
English  are  most  Joyous  one  ■with  the  other 
iind  most  fond  ot  music,  for  even  In  the 
smallest  church  one  is  sure  to  find  a  choir 
ot  music.  They  are  heavy  drinkers.  If 
an  Englishman  wishes  to  treat  you,  he  ■will 
say  to  you  In  his  language,  'Vis  drlng  a 
quarta  dm,'  which  means  to  say.  Vleu-tu 
bolre  une  quarte  de  vin.'  'When  drinking 
they  win  say  to  you  more  than  a  hundred 
times.  'Drind  lou.'  that  is  'Je  ra'en  vala 
tiolre  a  tol,'  and  you  must  answer  In  their 
language,  'Iplalgu,"  that  Is,  'Je  vous 
plege.'  ■■ 

"    ^/>w  /     ^  f  / 

4TH  SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  fourth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck 


quite  la  grande  mode  of  late  wiin  cer-i  —  yesterday  after 

tain  French  ladies.-Loulse  S.  Costello,  conductor,  took  P'*^« ,  ^  \^).®'°X.Mflin 


A  Pilgrimage  to  Auvergne."  1842. 
The  largest  cigarette  factory  in  the 
world  Is  said  to  be  that  of  L«.  Hon- 
radez, Cuba.— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Sept. 
1884. 


noon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Miss  Geraldine 
Farrar  was  the  soloist.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

^^jart  ■  Symphony.  E  flat  major 

^'""RedtatWe,  "Tcmerarl     and  Aria,  "Come 
BwiKlio."  from  "Cosl  fan  tntte. 

Wagner  -!  Ti-aeume 

l_  Schmerzen  i 
(Orehestral  accompaniment  by  MoUU^_^^ 

■^y^^ber    juuti      •<>  I 

Mozart's    symphony    had    not    Deen  , 


Cigarette  Courtesies. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  general  impression  is  that  the 
cigarette  came  to  western  Europe  with 
French  and  British  officers  from  the 
Crimea,  who  first  smoked  It  during  the  

brief  International  courtesies  that  fol- 1  played  at  these  concerts  since  Noxem 
lowed  the  fall  of  Sevastapool.  I  remem-  i  ber.  1909.    It  may  be  on  the  whole  In- 
ber,  as  a  child,  being  shown  one  of  I  f,rlor  to  the  G  minor  and  the  "Jupiter, 
these  early  examples  that  had  been  kept  ^^^^^  performed,  yet  the 

as  a  curiosity,  and  have  a  vague  idea  j  -"ymcn  are  m  „euliar  Mozo-rtian 

that  one  end  was  waxed.  !  Andante    has   the   pecul  ar 

"Seton  Merrlman"  mentions  Russlaji  |  grace,  tinged  with  romantic  meiancnoiy. 
officers  smoking  cigarettes  In  1814  in  his  I  Minuet  has  long  been  a  favorite, 

"Barlasch  of  the  Guards."  This  very' 
elusive  but  efficient  novelist  had  a  name 
for  preparing  his  stories  meticulously 
and  on  the  spot,  so  It  may  not  be  the 


A  Finnish  Quatrain 

;.i.y  E.i.^n..-la  I.ookelt  seiida  us 
following  .lua'rain.   which,  as  she 
In  her  perfumed  note,  came  to  her 
the  intermission  at  the  last  Sym- 
■ny  concert: 

,ih  ^J^url«it  and  'u'lHf  ehock*. 
,  f.!t  my  wtl»  rtlmlrtati; 

•  .n   sibeLtu*   groans  ona  Bnocia, 
.Dd  h«ar--my  Finnish 

Made  in  Germany. 

Jugend    has    heard    of    Miss  3Ian»^ 
Lloyd's  recepUon  In  New  York,  and  now 
'ublishes  a  picture  of  a  woman  and 
lan  Just  landed  and  standing  before 
a  window  In  which  a  brutally  ofClclal 
head  appears.  There  Is  this  dialogue: 

-  -Are  vou  a  singer?    .^re  you, 

—  No,   tlie   gentleman  accom- 
paiile"  me  only  on  '^e  piano, 
officer — Get  out: 

Author? 

AH  the  World. Wags: 
Can  any  one  supply  the  rest  of  this 
ipociu,  name  the  author,  or  tell  where 
I  the  poem  may  be  found'.' 
j     Boston.  Oct.  27. 

>         rh«rr<-  w(«  noon  thi»  inundu», 
w  Dlx,  It  now  orofundu*: 
•         •  •  * 

lit  iTtt;i  hs  o'  lun«. 
'.  )X  ino^t  ofjport' i;* 


anachronism  It  seems 

The  little  Brazilian  affair  called 
Pompa.  composed  of  a  few  threads 
of  black,  throat-excoriating  tobacco, 
wrapped  up  In  a  maize  husk,  that  can 
be  bought  in  one  store  on  Broadway  by 
any  one  whose  smoking  habits  have 
got  perverted,  looks  like  being  the 
"father  of  the  cigarette."  It  certain- 
ly would  explain  the  slowness  of  the 
habit  m  taking  hold.  H.  L.  S. 

Boston.  Oct.  28. 


H.  L. 
"pompa 
tho^lght 
Brazil 


Brazilian  Tobacco.  i 
8.    speaks    of    the   Brazilian  | 
Sir     Richard     F.     Burton  j 
highly  of  the  roll  tobacco  In 
He  mentioned  the  cigarette  fac 


C.  I.  A 


tory  at  Hegistro  Velho,  the  manufactory 
of  clgarros.  for  in  Brazilian  Portuguese, 
wo  are  told,  the  word  cigar  Is  charuto— 
whence  our  cheroot.  Brazilian  tobacco 
Is  strong,  although  It  is  said  to  contain 
only  two  per  cent,  of  nicotine,  while  that 
of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  averages  from 
five  to  six.  This  statement  is  Burton's. 
In  this  factory  "maize  leaf  is  used  In- 
stead of  paper,  a  custom  directly  de- 
rived from  the  aborlslnes."  The  pompa 
is  so  named,  we  Infer,  from  the  Rio 
de  Pompa.  Burton  mentioned  a  grace- 
ful tobacco  with  thin  leaves  and  pink 
flower:  "Ittls,  I  believe,  the  'Aromatic 
Brazilian,'  much  admired  In  the  United 
I  States,  and  there  found  to  lose  Its 
aroma   after    th«   second    year.  The 


and  the  Finale  Is  delightful  in  Us  vi- 
vacity. 

Weber's  overture  does  not  -wear  .s( 
well  as  the    three    overtures  by  him 
which  are  to  an  orchesfial  program- 
maker  what  "Cavalleria  Faisticana"  and 
"Pagliacci"  are  to  a  perplexed  impresa- 
rio   It  was  written  for  a  festival  occa- 
sion and  such  compositions  seldom  have 
long  life    Weber  noted  In  his  diary  that 
the  overture  and  also  the  cantata  wh-.ch 
he  had  -nrltten  in  honor  of  the  50tli  an- 
niversary of  the  ascension  of  FriedrlcU 
August  the  First  to  tlio  Saxon  throne,  , 
had  "made  a  great  effect;"  and  he  add- 
ed-   "Go'l  be  thanked  for  this.'  Weber 
had  reason  to  be  thankful.    No  doubt, 
some  enjoy   the   overture   today   from  ^ 
early  association  with  It  in  a  tour-hand-  ; 
ed  arrangement  for  the  piano,  or  be-  , 
cause  "Hell  dlr  Ini  S:eger  Kranz"  is  in- 
troduced, and  thev  recognize  the  tune. 
The  Weberian  formulas  and  flourishes  Ot 
1818  arc  today  singularly  old  fashioned. 
There  Is  not  llio  Imaginative  sweep  wltii 
the  romantic  flavor  that  still  vivifies  tlic 
more  famous  three  overtures. 

The  orchestral  fantasies  of  Max 
Schillings  were  played  here  for  tire  fir:it 
time.  Excerpts  from  his  operas  ami 
the  prologue  to  "Oedipus  Ilex"  hav 
been  heard  at  Symphuny  concerts,  and 
Dr.  L.udwlg  Wuellner  rtcited  "The 
W'ltch's  Song"  to  his  music  at  a  Pen- 
sion Fund  concert.  Tvo  movements 
of  his  string  quartet  have  been  per- 
formed in  Boston.  His  rnuslc  has  never 
made  a  deep  impression. 

The    two    fantasies   heard  yesterday 
were  fir.- 1.  played  early  In  1898  at  Munich. 


bomba.stlc  vein,  and  wh 
late  Nodnagel  that  th 
bollcal.  Ho  names  the 
The  ocean,  In  Us  various  phases,  Us 
stormy  rage.  Its  swell  nutl  fall,  its 
peaceful  depths,  teacho:<  restless  ami- 
complaining  man  to  be'  patient,  calm, 
courageous,  happy.  Now  this  is  all 
■\'ery  line,  but  It  does  n6t  necessarily 
make  good  music.  Of  the  two  fantasies, 
"Morning  at  .Sea"  i.s  the  more  Interest-' 
ing:  the  other  one  la  too  much  like  the' 
prose  argument.  ! 

SchilUngs's  themes  do  not  have  a  I 
well-deflned  profile,  except  the  sturdy  | 
little  one  In  'which  he  gives  out  the  ■ 
rhythm  of  "Thalatta,"  the  famous  cry ! 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  led  by  Xenophon. 
Nor  do  they  have  a  decided  character. 
The  composer's  thematic  treatment  is 
involved  and  as  thick  as  his  instrumen- 
tation. 

The  unhappy  man  seems  to  share 
the  view  of  the  late  John  Stetson,  that, 
when  an  orchesti-a  Is  engaged,  all  the 
men  should  play  all  the  time.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  recognize  ths  typical 
themes.  The  analytical  hearer — for 
there  are  such  persons — may  easily  mis- 
take "courageous  lamentation"  for 
"daring  dreams"  or  "tormenting  doubt"; 
and  that  would  be  annoying. 

It  is  not  fair  to  hold  Mi-.  Schillings 
responsible  for  Nodnagel's  explanation; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  himself  was 
not  guilty  of  the  prose  arguments  in 
the  score. 

To  the  hearer  -who  wishes  to  bo  po-i- 
eessed  by  his  own  thoughts,  or  to 
dream  his  own  dreams  when  he  i.s  "re- 
minded by  the  instruments,"  these  fan- 
tasies recall  the  characterization  in 
"Great  Expectations"  .■)f  the  ti-agcdian's 
reading  of  Hamlet:  They  are  "massive 
and  concrete." 

Unfortunately  they  do  not  in  any  -way 
suggest  the  sea.  scouling,  raging,  sin- 
ister, or  laughing  beneath  the  sun.  or 
calm  and  brooding.  They  can  never  ')0 
classed  as  musical  seascapes  with  pages 
of  Rlmsky-Korsakoff's  "Scheherazade" 
.»nd  -"Sadko,"  Debussy's  La  Mer," 
Mendelssohn's  two  overtures.  Gilsons 
"La  Mer"  or  even  the  (ir.st  movement 
of  Rubinstein's  "Ocean''  symphony.  Mi-. 
Schillings's  emotions-  might  have  been 
experienced  on  dry  land. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  weather  af- 
fected Miss  Farrar's  throat  so  that  yes- 
terday she  could  hardly  speak.  Never- 
theless she  sang  Mozart's  recitative  in  j 
the  grand  style,  and  the  aria  with  dra- 
matic and  vocal  intelligence.    She  sang; 
v.'ith  Impressive  breadth  and  with  true  | 
sentiment.    On'y  in  a  few  instajices,  as  j 
in  the  e.-itrenie'  low  tones,  was  ^ier  tern-  ' 
porary  disability  noticeable.     She  was ' 
equally  fortunate  in  the  songs  of  Wag- 
ner, and  in  them  beauty  of  voice,  purity  I 
of  sentiment,  and  eloquence  of  diction 
were  fully  displayed. 

There  was  an  obvious  but  amusing 
typographical  error  in  the  program 
book.  It  was  there  stated  that  Mme. 
Wesendonck,  the  author  of  the  poems  to 
which  Wagner  set  music,  was  born  in 
1828  and  married  in  1888.  For  1888, 
read  1848. 

There  will  be  no  concarts  next  week. 
The  program  for  Nov.  14  and  15  will  In- 
clude Schubert's  Unfinished  symphony, 
Haydn's  'cello  concerto  in  D-raaJor, 
Beetho\''en's  l^astoral  symphony.  Mr. 
Warnke  will  be  the  sntnl.«!t  . 

j  .4a  in  apnarcU.  It  is  a  sign  of  pusillaiiimltle 
tor  one  to  mar'te  hImseKe  In  some  particul.ir 
I  and  unusuall  fashion:  so  likewise  In  common 
1  speeoli.  for  one  to  hunt  after  new  phrases, 
«na<-fiistom('d— quaint  wor.ls  procedeth  of  a 
BcholasticcU  .-iBil  ohlMish  ambition.  Let  :r  ■ 
use  none  otlier  than  are  spoken  In  the  huls 
ot  Paris. 


Certain  Americanisms. 

The  October  section  of  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  includes  words  from 
"tombal"  to  the  one  that  follows 
"trhysh."  "Tombal"-  is  a  newspaper 
word  in  England,  meaning  "of  or  per- 
taining to  a  tomb,"  and  Is  not  to  be 
commended.  "Trahysh"  is  a  variation 
ot  the  verb  "traise,"  to  betray.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  "Americanisms,"  real  or 
alleged,  in  this  section. 

First  comes  the  verb,  to  tons,  to  han- 
dle with  tongs,  especially  to  gather 
[Clams  or  oysters  with  oyster  tongs:  and 
we  have  tonger  and  longing.  A  saw 
log  Is  tonged.  The  word  tongs  was  for- 
merly used  in  New  England  for  panta- 
loons and  roundabouts.  There  is  a  quo- 
tation from  Sylvester  Judd's  curious 
romance  "Margaret":  "The  boys  dreesed 
in  'tongs,'  a  name  for  pantaloons  or 
overalls,  that  had  come  Inta  use. 
"Margaret"  was  published  in  1845.  Is 
"tongs"  stili  used  in  this  sense  any- 
'(vhere  in  New  En.gland7 

Passing  by  the  tonguefish.  t\-e  comt  to 
tonguey.  an  old  English  word,  "now 
United  States  and  dialect."  It's  a  good 
word  and  the  English  should  not  de- 
spise it.  Tony,  that  i.s.  high-toned, 
swell,  is  for  the  United  State."  and  Eng- 
lish colonie."!.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
spoke  of  "  'tony'  residences,  as  the 
Americans  have  it."  We  should  let  it 
go;  it  is  ,as  vile  a  wortJ  as  "tasty." 
Toot  is  a  Scottish  word;  to  drink  copi- 
ously: to  empty  the  cup:  the  meaning 
"to  go  on  a  spree"  is  American:  but 
!  "touting  ken,"  a  tavern  bar.  is  old 
i  English.  Toot  perhaps  was  orlglnully 
'  thieves'  cant.  Toothpick  for  bowio 
knife  is  surely  American.— Arkansas 
toothpiok- 


Beginning  Avitn  ■T." 
.    to  I'atrh  fish  ijy  torciilight.  is^ 
All  in  Knsland.   And  the  torci'.er 

alf  :i  negro  for  terrapin.'  Where 
r  common  worrt,  tote,  comefinm? 
les  A.  II.  Murray  .says  there  is 
ndatlon    for   the  alle.sjed  negro 

He  includes  the  Tvords  tote  pole. 
-^  m,  tote  load  (as  much*  as  one 

■  ry),  tote  road  (a  rough  temporary 
or  conveying  goods  to  a  ecttle- 
r  camp);  also  the  phrase  "to  tote 
to  carry  one's  share  or  to  act 

;  y, 

s  "no  touch  to,"  meaning  "no- 
-lear,"  "nothing  approaching  to," 
n  today?  Judge  Hallburton  is 
but  he  was  a  Nova  Scotian,  and 
■iracy  of  his  portraiture  oi  the 
was  disputed  while  he  was  n-rit- 

1.  a  street  ruffian,  is  classed 
Americanism.^   The  earliest  quo- 
s  taken  from  Mr.  Howells's  "Ve- 
t.ife"  aS6C).    Was  not  the  word 
In  New  York  before  that  date? 
a  special  use  of  "town"  in  the 
Statef,   especially  in  the  Kew 
']  states:    "A  division  of  a  coun- 
cil may  contain  one  or  more  vU- 
;ge«  or  towns;  a  township;  also  the  In- 
aUtants  of  such  a  division  as  a  cor- 
orato  body."   Here  is  a  quotation  from 
'ler  Wilson  (180S):    "The  people 
Hke  no  distinction  between  town 
vnship,  and  travellers  frequently 
ilio  driver.  'What  tov,-n  are  we 
"'  when,  perhaps,  we  were  on  the 
a  mlnerahlo,  barren  mountain." 
at.  town  plot  are  ai.?o  American- 
;ul  town  site  ha.-!  a  special  niean- 
'•  and  ill  Canada. 


Moor,  his  son-in-law,  because  his  face 
is  not  white,  forgetting  that  we  all 
spring  from  one  root.  Such  prpju- 
rlices  are  numerous  and  very  wrong. 

;  Fathers  beware,  what  sense  and  love  ye 

I  lack, 

1  'Tis  (rime,  not  color,  makes  the  being 
:  black 

"Mrs-  Morris  will  represent  a  young 
,  and  virtuous  wife,  who  being  wrong- 
-  fully  suspected,  gets  smothered  (in  an 
adjoining  room)  by  her  husband 
neader,    attend;    and    ere    thou  goest 
hence 

L.et  fall  a  tear  to  hapless  innocence. 

"Various  other  dialogues,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here,  will  be  deliv- 
ered at  night,  all  adapted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  and  iTianners. 
The  whole  will  be  repeated  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  Tickets,  six  shil- 
lings each,  to  be  had  within.  Com- 
mencement at  7,  conclusion  at  half- 

ipast  ten,  in  order  that  every  spec- 
tator may  go  home  at  a  sober  hour 
and  reflect  upon  what  he  has  seen 
before  he  retires  to  rest. 
God  save  the  King 

A.-.d  lonii  may  he  ;!way 
East,  North,  and  South, 
And  fair  America. 
!     Note    the    argument    in    favor  of 
1  miscegenation. 


Dally  Wants. 

•J  a  man,  pjpfrienreil  in  vlop.  '  My 
vn    wandered    to    th*.*  ndTertlsement 
■  V  mcirDlug  sheet.    It  Is  a  smith, 
who  Is  needed.    "•Wnnteil  a 

lilt."     Hut   it   Is  RIHISSiTM  HLImi 

-lergo  iDflation.  'Hie  language 
nts  is  Idi'imatle.  A  man  pro- 
ty  to  ••kill  anjthlng.''  De  l> 
a  Ha'lilbazonW.  In  llWe  cat" 
iIoiT  wiii>  Hf-eks  a  poat  whore  h,: 
kill."  lint  what  of  this  di- 
'1!  who  hare  aufferod  tlie  •'peine 
sympathise— ••youne  man  Kckii 


f/J 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 

ISS  JIary  Caroline  t'raw- 
"1  has  written  a  book 
iOO  pages  entitled,  "The 
inance  of  the  .\mericaii 
id  Messrs.  Little,  Brown 
published  it.  There  are 
itions,  portraits  of  ac- 
s  of  theatres,  etc. J  and 
iide.x. 

1  .    lord  beglnj  with  llie  goc- 
at  -Vance  OUlfltld,  Peg  Wot- 
an.l    David    (Tarrick.  Why 
re  Introduced  Is  not  easy  to 
'>ir.rh  a  farce  by  Garrick  wa--< 
1752  by  a  Virginia  com- 
ipoll.-'.    "Richar.l  III.,"  In 
by   Colley  (Mbbcr,  wae 
o  years  earlier  In  New 
lid  It  Is  surprising  that  Miw 
d  did  not  write  an  introduc- 
ipter  concerning  Shakespeare, 
than     playhouses     and  the 
.iiin  theory.     Her  page.-;  about 
ly  theatrical  perfoi  manccs  in  thW 
""V     are     intertsting  onough, 
they  are  necessarily  compiled 
low   little  or  no  original  rc- 
rch;  but  as  the  book  was  Intended 
g-eiiern!  reading,  a  book  of  anec- 
■JTOssIp,    rather    than  a 
ibution  to  the  history  c? 
trKjn  stage  o.-  a  critical  ex-, 
on   of  American   actors  anJ 
s,  such  research  was  u»neces- 
she  states  facts  and  surmises 
tly,  without  an  irritating  dls- 
•  rudition. 

pleasant  to  see  again  the  New- 

•  I.)  playbill  of  1761  in  which 
'"  was  describe  !  as  "a  series 
,tl  Dialogues  in   Five  Parts, 

■ig  tile  Kvil  Effects  of  Jealousy 
<'r  Bad  Passions,  and  Proving 
ippiness  can  only  Spring  from 

1 1  suit  of  Virtuf."     These  ex- 

•  ill  suffice: 

liallam  will  delineate  a  young 
lughtless  officer,  who  is  tra- 
liy  Mr.  Aliyn,  and  getting 
loses  his  situation,  and  the 
'3  esteem.  All  young  men, 
I  ver,  take  example  from  Cas- 


.\1 


drinking  woulj^-you' 

•  !>  from  ev;i  company, 
ill  represent  an  old 

■•ilher  ■  '   > '        in-,i  . 


"We  learn  from  the  chapter  "Early 
I   Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Theatre  in  the 
I    South"  about  the  welcome  extended  in 
tlie  South  to  players  and  their  plays. 
John  Ksten  Cooke  in  his  "Virginia 
Comedians"  gives  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  what  might  have  happened  in 
j  the  Williamsburg  Theatre;  how  the 
pit    was   occupied   by  "well-dressed 
I  men  of  the  lower  class  as  the  Times 
!  had  it,  and  from  the  gallery  proceed- 
ed hoarse  murmurs  and  the  unfor- 
gotten  slang  of  Liondon.   Many  smiles 
,  and  bows  were  interchanged  between 
the  parties  In  the  different  boxes,  and 
;  the    j'oung    gallants,    following  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  gathered  at  each 
end  of  the  stage,  and  often  walked 
across  to  exchange  some  polite  speech 
with  the  smiUng  dames  in  the  bcxeB 
nearest." 

But  we  are  more  interested  In  the 
early  days  of  the  theatre  in  Boston. 
Miss  Crawford  thinks  that  the  stoiy 

of  a  dramatic  performance  In  a  State 
street  coffee  house  in  1700  is  little 
more  than  a  legend.    "The  historians 
ihr  period  fail  to  give  most  of  the 
■il   details   of   the   affair,  the 
'  .-^  'if  those  who  ijromoted  or  took 
iMTt  in   it,  and   other  material  In- 
I  idents.    The  simple  facts  recorded 

•  ■ri-  that  it  was  Thomas  Otway's  old 
t-agedy  of  the  'Orphan'  that  was  acted 
or  attempted,   the  performers,  with 

,  two  excoptlons,  being  local  amateurs. 

I  The  exceptions  noted  were  English 
professionals,  very  likely  from  Wll- 

;  llam  Hallam's  company,  but  recently 

I  arrived  from  England.  The  deslrj  to 
witness  this  performance  appears  to 

I  have  been  extraordinary.    That  there 

I  was  an  unruly  and  almost  riotous 
mob  at  the  doors,  and  that  a  serious 
disturbance  occurred,  is  recorded. 
This  latter  disturbance  aroused;  the 

lauthorlties,  and  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  tho  Gen- 
eral Court,  with  a  petition  to  prohibit 
furtlier  trouble  from  a  similar  cause." 

The  attitude  of  the   colonial  a-a- 
tliorlties  and  clergj-me.i  of  Massaca.i 
setts    towards    the    drama    is  v/el! 
known.    Col.  Clapp,  in  his  "Reco/.l 

•  it'  the  Boston  Stage,  '  quotes  an  .•?'-'' 
lusion  of  Increase  Mather  in  hia  'ire-' 
fiu-o  to  "Testimony  Against  Profane 
and    Superstitious    Customs"  (1686): 

There  is  much  discourse  now  of  h-;-- 
^'inning  Stage  Plays  in   New  Eng- 
land."   The  performan-.'c  In  the  Cof- 
fee House  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  (Jeneral  Court,  wh«h  passed  ii  ' 
!'.:>')  a  prohibitory  ac.  with  this  pre-'l 
amble:    "For  preventing  and  avoid- ^ 
,ing-   the  many  and   great  mischiefs 
wliicii  arise  from  public  stage  plays, 
iniei-ttides  an^l,  other  theatrical  enter-  '. 
tainmeiits,  which  not  only  occasion . 
great  and  unnecessary  expense,  and 
discourage    industry    and  frugality, 
but   likewise   tend   ge.ierally   to  in- 
crease immorality,  impiety  a.nd  con- 
tempt    of    religion."  Nevertheless, 
Play.s    were    performed    in  Faneuil 
Hall    under    the    auspices    of  Gen. 
l;i:i  :?in  ne's  officers  in  1  775;  plays  ov 


Mrs-  CentUvrei  Hill,  and  the  local 
arce,  "The  piockade  of  Boston' 
U776),  attributed  to  the  General  him- 
self. His  brpther-in-iaw  w-rote  to  a 
friend:  "The  female  parts  wesg  flllei 
by  young  ladies,  though  some  of  tne 
Boston  ladies  were  so  prudish  as  lo 
say  this  was  improper."  The  per- 
formance began  at  6  o'clock  and  the 
entrance  fee  was  one  dollar  for  the 
pit  and  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  the 
gallery. 

The  first  regulai-  theatre  in  Bos- 
ton was  in  Board  Alley — what  is  now , 
Hawley  street.  The  first  performance 
w-as  OP  Aug.  1,  1792.  The  program  i'^ 
gi\  en  a^  an  illustration  on  this  page, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  taste  of 
Bostonians  for  vaudeville  has  been 
inherited. 

Mr.    John   Gardiner  had   made  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  favor  of  repealing  the  law 
against  theatrical   exhibitions.  The 
speech  in  printed  form  contains  about 
30,000  words.     Mr.    Gardiner  argntd 
that, a  theatre  ^^  ould  be  of  "very  gen- 
eral and  great  emolumentary  advan- 
tage"   to   Boston   because  workmen 
would  be  employed  to  build  it,  and 
printers  retained  to  publish  playbills 
after  it  was  built.    "Strangers  who 
visit  us  complain  much  of  the  want  of 
public  places  of  resort  for  innocent 
and  rational  amusement;   as  in  the 
summer  and  tho  fall  months,  our  only 
public  places  of  resort  for  amusement 
(the  concort  and  assemblies)  are  dead 
and  unknown  among  us.    .    .    .  Di^ 
the  town  of  Boston  possess  a  well 
regulated    theatre,    these  strangers 
v.'ould,  most  probably,  spend  double 
the  periods  of  time   they  generally 
pass  in  this  town,  to  the  great  ad- 
\  antage  of  stable-keepers,  the  keepers 
of   lodging  houses,    .    .       the  hair- 
dresser, the  shoemaker,  the  milliner"* 
j  and  many  others.    The  manners  of 
I  the  Bostonians  needed  the  improve- 
I  ment  that  must  inevitably  follow.  To 
ensure  decent  drama  he  suggested  the 
appointment  of  "five  or  more  censors 
'  who  should   be  annually  chosen  in 
I  town  meeting  from  among  the  worthy 
I  fraternity  of  tradesmen,  the  respect- 
1  able  body  of  merchants,  the  learned 
j  sons  of  the  law,  and  even  from  among 
j  the  vecerable.  enlightened  and  truly 

i respectable  ministers  of  the  gospe'  In 
this  great  town." 
I    Samuel  Adams  and  Harrison  Gray 
'  Otia  were  opposed.    The  law  was  not 
I  then  repealed,  but  the  tlxestre  was 

built.  "\'enlce  Prescrwd''  was  pro- 
duced as  a  moral  lecture  "In  which 
the  dreadful  effect  of  conspiracy  will 
be  exemplified."  Some  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  thus  deodorized  or 
masked.  At  last  the  manager.  Harper, 
was  arrested  for  violating  the  law, 
but  he  was  released  on  a  technical 
ground.  Mr.  Otis  had  swung  round 
in  f^vor  of  plays,  but  Gov.  Hancock 
was  still  obdurate. 

On  Feb.  3,  1794,  the  Boston  Theatre 
llaler  the  Federal  Street  Theatre)  was 
opened.  The  plans  were  furnished  by 
Charles  Eulflneh.  A  contemporary 
thus  described  the  theatre: 

"It  was'bne  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long,  sixty-two  feel  wide,  forty  feet 
high;  a  lofty  and  spacious  edifice 
built  of  brick,  with  stone  facings, 
ir'in  posts  and  pillars.  The  entrance. =? 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  house- 
were  distinct.  In  the  iront  there  wa.s 
a  projecting  arcade  which  enabled 
carriages  to  land  c-impany  under 
over.  After  alighting  at  the  mai.T 
entrance,  they  passevl  through  a.n 
elegant  saloon  lo  the  s-taircases  lea  1- 
ing  to  the  back  of  me  boxes.  "J" 
;.it  and  gallery  had  separate  en- 
trances on  the  sides. 

•■The  interior  wa.s  circular  in  fori:-, 
the  ceiling  composeu  of  elliptical 
arches  resting  on  corlnthian  pillars. 
There  were  two  rows  of  boxes,  the 
second  suspended  by  invisible  means. 
The  stage  opening  was  thirty-one 
feet  wide,  ornamented  on  either  side 
by  two  cofumhs,  between  which  was 
a  stage  door  opening  on  a  projecting 
iron  balcony.  Above  the  columns  a 
cornice  arid  a  baliisU'aide  -rt-ere  ca.'- 
ried  over  the"  stlige  openings;  aboye 
thes^  w-as  painted  flow  of  crim'soa 
drapery  and  the  arms  of  the  Unite  1 
States  and  the  commor.wealth  blend- 
ed with  emblems  tragic  and  comic. 
A  ribbon  depending  from  tlie  arms 
bore  the  motto.  'All  tli' 
stage.' 
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"The  bo.xes  we.:c  iiuiig  with  ■criri- 
son  silk,  and  their  balustradis  gildcu; 
the  walls  were  tinted  azf/re,  and  the 
columns  aiid  fronts  of  the  boxes 
straw  and  lilac.  At  the  end  of  the 
building  was  a  noble  and  elegant 
dancing  pavilion,  ricnly  ornamentei 
with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilas- 
ters. There  were  also  spacious  card 
and  tea  rooms  aivd  kitchens  with^  the 
proper  conveniences." 

Miss  Crawford  adds:    Great  stats 
was  observed  in  performances  here. 
The  'guests"  were  met  by  a  bewlgged 
and  bepowdered  master  of  ceremo- 
nies  and   escorted    to    their  boxes. 
Thence,  however,  they  could  see  the 
stage  but  dimly  at  best  in  the  feeble 
1  light  of  candles  or  by  means  of  the 
imore  objectionable,   because  smoky, 
i  illumination     of     whale-oil  lamp.=! 
Moreover,  they  might  freeze  in  win- 
ter, for  all  the  effective  hervting  ap- 
paratus   provided.    *    *    '    The  or- 
chestra was  obUged  to  insert  a  card 
in'  the    newspaper    requesting  the 
audience  to  be  more   restrained  in 
the  matter  of  pelting  the  musici.-J.na 
with  apple  cores  and  oranges.  The 
music,    by    the    way,    w-as   of  high 
standard,  Reinagh  of  Philadelphia  be- 
ing director.    In  short,  though  Bos- 
ton had  come  on  slowly,  it  was  now 
conceded  to  possess  the  finest  theatre 
in  the  country  '" 

According  to  Col.  Clapp  the  bill  of 
the  opening  night  included  the 
•  Truly  Republican  Tragedy  of  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,"  by  H.  Brooke;  "Modern 
Antiques,  or  the  Merry  Mourners"; 
and  there  was  this  announcement: 

"As  we  shall  ever  wish  to  give  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  most  harmonic 
to  the  soul,  and  congenial  to  the  gen- 
eral sentiments  of  our  brethren  of  the 
land  we  live  in,  the  following  distrl- 
|hiition  of  the  music  \yill  precede  the 
drawing  up  of  the  curtain:  Yankee 
Hoodie,  Grand  Battle  Overture  in 
Henry  IV.,  General  Washington's 
March,  a  Otand  Symphony  by  Slgnor 

Charles  Stametz,  grand  overture  by 
Signor  Vanhall,  grand  symphony  by 
Signor  Haydn,  do.  by  Charles  Dit- 
ters."  ' 

The  overture  in  "Henry  IV.""  may 
have  been  by  Martini.  It  was  a  fa- 
vorite piece  in  tlie  South  and  North,  i 
Mr.  .Sonneck  thinks  that  "Gen.  Wash-' 
ington's  March"  maj-  have  been  com- 
posed by  Alexander  Reinagle.  Charles 
DItters  'Was  our  old  friend,  Karl  Dlt- 
lers.  known  as  Ditlersdorf. 

Miss  Crawford  rhight  have  said  that 
a  gold  medtti  was  offered  for  the  best 
Iirologue  and  awarOed  unanimously  to 
Robert  Treat  Paine  (originally  known 
a.s  Thomas  Paine),  who  was  then 
only  IS  years  old.  She  says  nothing 
about  his  adventures  iri  Boston  as  a 
lover  of  thf  theatre,  "master  of  cere- 
monies'" at  a  theatre,  and  dramatic 
critic.  The  Herald  Of  June  18,  1911, 
contained  a  long  article  on  Paine  by 
the  present  writer,  in  which  there 
I  were  many  quotations  from  his  schol- 
arly and  at  times  severe  critlclsihs, 
collected  and  published,  with  ■  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  in  1813.         '■'  ' 

Powell,  the  manager  of  the  B^ostmi 
Theatre,  was  bankrupt  at  the  end  of 
the  second  season.  A  new  playhouse 
was  built  for  him,  the  Maymarket, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Tremont 
j  Theatre,  and  it  was  opened  on  Dec  26, 
I  1796,  with  "The  Belle's  Stratagem."' 
Miss  Crawford  says  that  while  it  was 
plain  on  the  outside,  it  was  capacious 
and  elegant  within.'  Let  us  quote  Col 
Clapp;  "It  was  an  immense  wooden 
pile,  proudly  overtopping  every  other 
building  in  the  metropohs.  It  had 
I  three  tiers  of  boxes,  a  gallery,  a  pit, 
■  drawing  room,  etc."  It  also  appears 
that  audiences  "were  more  careful  of 
their  dress-  than  those  of  modern 
days" — Col.  Clapp's  "Record"  was 
published  in  185;!— "an'd  the  ladies,  es- 
pecially, paid  that  attention  to  their 
toilets  which  is  low  only  bestov.'ed 
when  a  visit  to  Almacks  or  to  the 
opera  is  anticipated," 

But  the  Haymarket  was  abandoned 
after  a^ew  seasons  and  in  1803  it  was 
razed.  The  older  theatre,  burned  in 
1798,  was  promptly  rebuilt.  It  contin- 
ued as  a   theatre  until  1835;  tlien  i( 


,vi  into  .1   .>.''-i->  loom, 
,ho  Oiioou.    In  1S48  \t 

ami  known  by  Us  oM 
vttl  Street.    In  Ai'rll. 
-  _.  ,>  .„„  ,       a  ami  it  rin  loim-or  whs 
It  thftttr*!  land.  i 
-i  CrftWfortl  Kossitw  uboul  ilu> 
•  .!,  s  of  early  Knglish  stars  in 
OeorKe   Frederick  Cooko 
m  Boston  in  1811.    He  oaine 
rom  Newport  by  a  "oominoclious 
:ind  appeared  here  in  •  The 
of  lUchard."    "The  house 
lu-  wrote,  -  as  at  New  Yoik. 
my  roveption  equally  Oatterlns 
^   rk        the  hattdsomest  nul 
Mr.  Cooke  wae  a  two- 
.  r,  or  as  Col.  Oapp  out 
IS  isetiius  was  "crushed  by  the 
ilinK  effect  of  that  demon."  ttc 
1  may  be  pardoned  him  for  his 
er    to    the     Marylander  who 
iced  to  observe  that  his  family 
,  amoHK  the  tlrst  settlers  of  Mary- 
uuid.    "Have  you  carefully  prt served 
the  family  jewels?"  inquired  <"c.oke 
I  ,  .  .1!      "Why.  what  do  yoi!  nuan""  ' 


Import  they  have  al"a.e>'  evinced  the 
like  deliVierato  Judgineiit  and  a\ipar- 
ent  coldness  of  bcarliii?;  hut  beneath 
this  prudential  outNvurd  vol)  thoy 
have  feelings  eapabic  of  the  hlsheat 
decree  of  exeitement  and  the  most 
enduring  enthiisiusm.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  kindefit.  sentlest  and  the  most 
hospitable  friends  I  had  were,  a.s 
they  say  here,  'real  Yankee,  born  and 
ruised  within  sight  of  the  8tatc 
House  of  Hosting."  " 
,  When  Price  made  an  offer  to  Mmc. 
Veatrls  in  1838,  she  asked  if  iier 
"pupil,"  Charles  James  Mathews, 
might  not  also  be  engaged.  "Well," 
said  Price,  "if  you  go  out  together 
you  must  get  married,  and  the  eire- 
mony  must  take  place  publicly  and  be  ] 
verified  by  the  London  newspapers."  ' 
And  married  they  were. 

There  Is  a  picture  of  Ristorl  as 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  looking  like 
the  principal  of  a  Mt.  Holyoke  sem- 
inary. Surely  she  deserved  something 
better.  And  a  picture  of  Mme.  Nazi- 
mova  follows  one  of  SaUlni,  while 
Mme.  Dusc  shines  by  het  absence 
In  this  gallery.    In  Indianapolis  they 

  .  I  complained  of  Otis  Skinner  pla^  ing 

,^d  his  host.    "The  chains  and  ^  j^jj^jjjj^iff  ^^.jj,^  j^j^  "natural  legs"  and 
liaiiUcuiis'."  was  the  visitor's  rcplj  .    j  prayed  for  '  a  little  less  meat  and  a 
There  is  much  about  Edmund  Kt  an.  ■  little  more  dressing."     It  was  Mr. 
the  wife  of  the  London  alderman,  and  j  jarrett  who  toW  a  reporter  that  Sarah 

Z'^^i^^^^^'^^^-'^-''      r  ^^'^"eir 

ton.    rnere  are  visited  this  meal  and  later  always  ate  mussels. 

Kean.  The  elder  ^"he--  ^  -^J-^^.^^^^  ^.^sip  about  Irving 

city  in  1S23.    He  dated  a  letter  .     ^^^^^   Jefferson,  Sothern.  the 

ton  alias  Fro.en  Kegions.   1  h.s  .  the  p^^^  Matilda 

most  tr>mg  climate  that  le^er  lmag  harrowing  thought,  no 

incd.  in  short  an  you  '^--J^^^^.^  S.sting  detail  was  lacking  in  the 
Russia  will  apply  to  f  ^^"^"^^^^  ;  character  <Camille)  as  she  gave  it." 

the  Bostontans  as  «'«>^^'f  ^^^f^^   y^t  all  that  saw  her  agree  that  no 
rate  of  about  twelve  m  es  an  hu„r       t  p^,,. 
and  "in  open  carriages         ^he  half  charlotte  Cushman.  Miss 

of  a  boat,    so  fond  are  the>  of  the    ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

tie  grasping."    "And  I  have  it  on  un- 
impeachable authority  that  she  dis- 
posed of  the  bronze  statues  presented 
to  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  farewell 
performance  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
s  saiu         Boston,  for  money,  arguing  that  as 
^      .v.-    ■    'r^^L^lkt  an   she  already  possessed  similar  ones, 
.ves  that  th>s  '^.^-^  the  money  v.as  much  better  worth 

-  .  town  than  ^"^^^^^^^        having.  All  of  which  is,  perhaps,  only 

„re  l.terary  people,  better  Po^'^^ed  1  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  Charlotte 

.,d  larger  clt.es  look  up  "^"^  '  i  cushman  was  blessed  ^vith  a  gener- 
,eir  opinion.    Kean,  m  '"^'f        ^hare  of  New  England  thrift." 

,eeches  from  the  ^l^^^'  ^^^^^    *  ^      There  are  notes  about  others,  Law- 
literary  emporium.    ^  ^^^^  ^l'^^  rence     Barrett,     McCuUough.  Ada 

nearly  a  month  '""^er  and  then  back  ^  ^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

to  New  York.    I  can  hardly  hold  niy  Theatres  of  New  York 

pen  as  I  write-it  is  so  cold.  _Yo"{^„^         ^^^^^^       -T^^^y.  ^^gt 


courage, 
that  Ml 

completed  a  l>  l  ie  Uraiiia  on  a  niiideru 
social  theme  and  is  full  of  hope  con- 
cerning tlie  dramatic  outlook  in 
America." 

a  Miss  Crawford  has  complied  a  read- 
able book.  ^    .   . 


cport  that  it  is  common  for  parties  to 
go  out  at  night  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
to  adiacent  villages,  dance  there  and 
then   return  in  these  open  sleighs. 

iFunnv  people!"  And  agiiin:  "The 
Bostonians  have  given  themselves  a 

'  T,      ■    as  critics,  and  it  is  said  by 


I'-"  —  -  .  land  the  Drama  o£  Today' 

have  never  seen  Ice,  nor  felt  frost.. 

My  water-jug  was 


ng.    The  ice  was  so  thick  that  I 
uld  not  break  it  with  one  of  the 
.  gs  of  a  chair.    I  am,  thank  God,  so 
Iwell  that  I  bear  it  better  than  the 
'  natives— decidedly."  Returning  in  1835 
»  wept  continuously  through  a  ser- 
i.'on  preached  by  Dr.  Wainwright,  a 
IMend  and  admirer,  although  custom 
id  not  allow  the  churchman  to  visit 
le  theatre. 

Conway  and  Junius  Brutus  Booth 
j-e  portrayed  w  ith  Fennell  and  Coop- 
T.  and  Forrest  has  a  chapter  to  him- 

If.  chiefly  of  a  laudatory  nature  and 
sharp  contrast  with  William  Win- 

r  s  pages  about  him  in  "The  Wallet 
Time."  We  are  told  how,  when  as 
.  young  man  playing  at  the  Old  Na- 
tional in  Boston,  he  rushed  with 
Metamora's  paint  only  half  removed 
from  his  cheek  to  nurse  the  sick 
baby  of  a  Woman,  staying  at  the  same 
hotel. 

It  appears  that  charming  Mrs.  Duft 
did   not   win    ■•imperishable  fame." 
because  she  was  popular  in  Boston 
nd  Philadelphia  before  she  went  to 
■"V  York.    As  the  judicious  Ireland 
.^ed:     "New   Y'ork   can  some- 
je  jealous  of  her  sister  cities." 
aliad^s  ari.se:  Macready.  Mine. 
■c-Icste.  Joseph  Eurke.  the  Kembles— 
'8  destription  of  Boston  in  1S33 
if  scones  at  the  theatre  door  is 
1    at    length;    Tyrone  r'owcr. 
"Impressions  of  America"  is 
drawn  upon.    "It  v/as  quite  in 
:  jance     with      the  character 
j=  .  jed   to   the   New  Englanders," 
I  -arote  Power,  "that  they  should  couUy 
\  .in''.  thoroughly  examine  and  ujidor- 
'  the  novelty  presenteli  to  th'  iv 
^Jit,  and  that  being  satlsfi'  j 
should  no  '  : 


■f-  "'"".J.   Brougham,  the  Wallacks,  Boucicault. 

frozen  this  mj.n-  «   


Daly    and    his    company.     It  was 
Brougham  who  said  of  Boucicault: 
"If  Dion  had  to  play  a  second  old- 
man,  he  would  scalp  his  grandfather 
for  the  wig."     The  thought  of  the 
Yokes  family  leads  to  this  sour  re- 
mark:    "They  were    followed    by  a 
swarm  of  imitators  who  made  pos- 
sible on  the  legitimate  stage  the  kind; 
of  thing  which  had  previously  been 
confined  to  the  variety  theatres— not 
then  considered  a  proper  place  for 
ladies  to  attend.     But  some  ladies 
found  this  new  species  of  entertain- 
j  ment  attractive,  and  uo.  of  course, 
I  there  arose  managers  who  were  glad 
i  to  provide  them  with  it.    And  since 
;  a  ta.ste  for  caviare  and  pate  de  foie 
i  gras.  when  once  acquired,  is  not  casi- 
!  ly  shaken  off,  it  must  be  reluctantly 
j  conceded  today,  of  vaudeville  houses, 
j  as  of  the  poor,  that: we  have  them.al- 
I  ways  with  uS;".  .  ; 


Miss  Crawford  Is  more  fortunate  as 
a  purveyor  of  anecdotes  than  as  a 
critic.    She  runs  together  the  names 
of     Me.ssrs.     Sheldon.  Knoblauch, 
Moody.  ilacKaye  and  Elizabeth  Rob- 
ins, Rachel  Crothers,  and  Josephine 
Peabody  in  "the  choice  company  of 
American  playwriglits."    "These  new 
names,'  -it    is    to  .  be    noted,  all 
i-tpresent     dramatists     who  write 
seriously,     too,     men     and  w^omen 
wlio    deal    so    earnestly    with  im- 
portant    contemporary     aspects  of 
human  life  and  human  thought,  that 
their  work  is  being  printed  as  well  as 
'  played,  and  played  as  well  as  printed! 
!  Our  commercial  showmen  have  now 
come  to  see  that  the  public  intelli- 
gen'-e  and  public  capacity  have  too 
long  lieen  underestimated."    Oh.  have 
they,  though'.    But  let  us  take  fresh 


A  review  of  'The  Romance  of  tho 
Blraerican  Theatre,"  by  Mary,  Caroline 
Crawford,  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  may  be  found  on  another 
l^ge  of  this  issue. 

We  take  pleasure  in  printing  today  an 
»rtlcle  written  for  The  Herald  by  Mr. 
iBarBuel  Monteflore  Waxman  on  E"e/ne 
Brleux,  the  author  of  "Damaged  Goods. 

,P  It  la  not  often  that  a 

Eugene  French  play  is  produced  In 
Brieux  this  country  treating  of 
l^blems  which  can  bs  immediately 
►elzed  by  the  American  play-going  pub- 
klc.  Most  modern  French  plays  concern 
themselves  with  conditions  obtaining 
only  In  France  in  a  society  whose  stand- 
Brds  are  much  more  lax  in  certain  parti- 
culars, and  more  exacting  in  others, 
than  our  own.  The  sensational  play  of 
4«kst  year  in  New  York  was  that  of 
Eugene  Bvieux's  "Les  Avaries,"  which 
was  abundantly  advertised  under  the 
Bomewhat  bald  title  "Damaged  Goods. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  underlying 
motives  which  induced  the  New  York 
producer  to  present  a  play  of  such  char- 
acter to  a  municipality  which  bars  "Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession,"  it  Is  quite  certain 
that  its  effects  were  much  more  faj- 
reaching  than  either  he  or  its  original 
auth.->r  probably  foresaw.  Eugene  Brieux 
Is  known  in  Franco  as  "I'avocat"  of  the 
Prencli  playwrights.  There,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  each  of  his  plays  will  plsad 
a  popular  cause.  He  is  essentially  a 
man  of  the  people,  a  student  of  social 
conditions,  and  a  genuinely  earnest  re- 
former who  uses,  the  stage  as  a  court  of 
Justice  wherein  to  set  forth  the  pros  and 
contras  of  the  questions  which  pro- 
tOundly  stir  him. 

In  "L4S  Avarie.'S"  Brieux  deals,  and 
vers-  hrutally,  with  a  set  of  condition? 
which  would  seem  to  refined  sensibilities 
to  belong  more  properly  to  the  clinical 
laboratory  or  to-  propagandists  of  en 
genie  marriages.  Kven  ih  France,  where 
the  l«itln  elasticity  of  mind  accepts  pub- 
tic  discusiuon  of  intimate  themes  which 
Anglo-Saxon  fsqueamlshness  seldom  i>er- 
mlts  thi.^  particular  play  was  originally 
forbidden  by  the  censor.  Nevertheless, 
DO  one  famihar  with  Brieux's  work 
wouja  question  his  intention  in  writing 
Buch  a  play,  however  much  his  good 
taste  might  be  impugned. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  society  in  France 
either  literary  or  play-going  was  very 
profoundly  moverl  by  Mr.  Brieux's  "Les 
AvariCF."  In  New  Y-Qrk,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  precipitated  a  discussion  which 
reached  from  the  slums  to  the  pulpit, 
and  engaged  the  attention  of  many  a 
clergyman  who  rarely  looks  to  the  stage 
(or  support  of  the  church's  teachings. 
Even  so  eminent  a  psychologist  as  Mr. 
Munsterberg  was  drawn  into  the  con- 
troversy. Many  an  "average  playgoer," 
attracted  to  the  theatre  in  the  hope  of  a 
Bensation,  was  moved  to  the  point  of 
tears  by  the  play's  powerful  dramatic 
Situations.  "Gee,  but  that's  hot  stuff!" 
was  the  general '  verdict  of  this  public; 
a  c^e  comiT^int.  bSr  inleni^d  to  ex-' 
press  only  profound  approbaUon  The, 
force  of  Mr.  Brieux's  arguiTients  quite 

conquered  all  ^-^^■--^^^l°rT.Z"\f's 
face  of  the  unaccustomed  theme.  Ihis 
r^ay  written  in  all  sincerity,  called 
fortA  r  sincerity  of  .lodgment  which 
"  he  Lure"  and  other  cheap  Imltatibns 
could  not  command. 

Although  "Les  Avaries"  is  "Presenta- 
tive  of  Brieux's  especial  talent  m  that  t 
Ts  honest  and  that  it  pleads  a  cause, 
is  not  after  all  Brieux  at  his  best  It 
seems  a  pity  that  neither 
any  American  city  is  able  to  accept 
modern  French  standards  of  plaj-wnght- 
mg  which  are   undoubtedly   the  most 
flTlshed  and  subtle  of  any  existing  m 
any  country  today.    Nor  i«  brieux  h.m 
self  m  the  first  rank  among  the  writers 
of  plays  in  France.    The  group  of  men 
who  w'rite  for  the  French  stage  ^^e  men 
of  letters  essayists,  novelists  and  poets, 
before  they  are'^playwrlght.    Their  work 
is  expected  to  be  primarily  of  bterary 
au^lty,  and  their  plays  reach  as  wide  a 
pub  c  n  book  form  as  they  do  through 
1  suge  productions.    This  literary  test  re- 
QUlres  a  degree  of  erudition  not  appar- 
eX  necessary  among  most  dramatists 
eteewhere.    Certainly  America  has  set 
up  To  such  standards  as  France,  and  no 
one  expects  the  author  of  a  Broadway 
sSccefs  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  l.terary 
artist. 

^  Brieux  arrived  at  his  present  Profes- 
sion iby  the  facile  road  of  journalism, 
and  consequently  his  methods  are  rather 
those  of  the  newspaper  reporter  than 
of  the  essayist  or  poet.  He  1^  not  con- 
sidered in  France  as  either  fln'fhf  or 
subtle.  French  critics  admit  that  he 
does  know  how  to  construct  a  play,  and 
that  he  is  a  keen  observer  of  life  and 
life's  situations.  They  acknowledge  his 
honesty  of  purpose  and  h.s  clear-sighted 
sense  of  justice  in  the  causes  he  pleads 
He  is  so  preoccupied,  however,  with  the 
moral  ho  wishes  te  convey  that  he 
creates  types  and  not  real  people  H.s 
chMrarter-  arc  more  often  than  not  rnere 


for  In  a  French  writer.  To  a  certain 
extent,  Brieux  Is  the  literary  descend- 
ant of  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  from  whom 
he  may  have  learned  the  trick  of  writing 
a  well  constructed  play  which  attempts 
to  point  a  moral.  Like  Dumim.  he  lacks 
refinement.  He  forgets  that,  as  thoy 
say  In  France,  "in  the  theatre  we  are 
three,"  and  he  treats  somewhat  baldh 
subjects  which  two  may  discuss  wlf 
perfect  propriety  but  which  are  better 
dropped  in  the  presence  of  a  third. 
Brieux's  plays  are  likely  to  meet  the 
same  fate  as  those  of  Dumas— a  measure 
of  oblivion— and  for  the  same  reason. 
Tho  wrongs  they  attempt  to  right  in 
time  right  tlieinselves,  and  the  causes 
they  plead  become  obsolete.  But  Dumas, 
being  more  of  a  literary  stylist,  and  by 
virtue  of  having  been  the  first  of  the 
realists  in  France,  will  certainly  live 
longer  than  Brieux. 

No  student  of  literature  of  a  futurp 
generation  could  be  expected  td  find 
which  deal  In  the  name  o,'  art  with 
wet  nurs-.'S,  inherited  depravity,  abor- 
tion and  sexual  diseases.  These  un- 
savory themes  furnish  Brieux  with  the 
motives  for  four  of  his  plays:  "Les 
Reniplacantes,"  "L'Evasion."  "Maternl- 
te,"  and  "Les  Avaries."  Nothwith- 
standing  the  character  of  its  subject, 
'"L'Bvaslon"  was  cro-wned  by  the 
'  French  Academy,  as  was  also  "La  Robe 
Rouge."  The  latter  Is  an  attack  on  the 
French  judicial  system.  Both  plays 
are  conspicuous  examples  of  Brieux's 
masterful  dramatic  technique,  and  as 
such  they  received  recognition  from  the 
highest  literary  tribunal  In  France. 
Moreover  Brieux  is  himself  a  member 
of  tho  French  Academy. 

This  recognition  by  no  means  Implies 
that  exacting  French  critics  v/ould  rank 
Brieux  with  such  subtle  psychologists 
as  Paid  Ilervieu  for  example,  or  Henri 
Lavedan.  Unfortunately  the  work  of| 
these  playwrights  is  little  known  in  thisi 
country.  American  managers  evidently 
consider  their  subjects  quite  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  American  audi-, 
ence.  Brieux's  directness  and  Henryi 
Bernstein's  brutality  carry  immediately 
"over  the  footlights"  to  a  public  not! 
too  much  given  to  intricate  self -analysis. 
Through  such  men  as  these,  eminently: 
lacking  in  true  Gallic  finesse,  and  thOj 
two  poets  Rostand  and  Maeterlinck  (one 
of  them  not  French  at  all),  America 
gets  its  estimate  of  the  modern  French 
stage. 

Madame  Slmone,  in  her  recent  visit 
to  this  country,  did  her  artistic  beat  to 
create  a  literary  "entente  cordlale"''  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  and  she  has 
gone  back  to  France  cheerfully  acknowl- 
edging that  the  American  character  Is 
not  yet  ready  for  French  subtleties.  Our 
native  simplicity  of  Ideals  and  directness 
in  both  thought  and  speech  make  cu- 
riously possible  a  popular  success  on 
this  side  of  the  water  for  an  author 
like  Brieux,  even  when  he  presents  so 
indelicate  a  play  as  "Damaged  Goods." 
On  the  other  hand  Hervleu's  "Connals- 
tol"  could  awaken  but  a  mild  interest 
among  an  uncomprehending  few  of  the 
people  who  determine  the  fate  of  plays 
in  New  Y-ork,  the  "trying-out-place"  for 
exotic  dramatic  products. 


Methuen  celebrates  today  the 

Notes  60th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
auguration of  the  great  organ  in  Boston 
Music  Hall.  This  once  famous  organ, 
now  thoroughly  renovated,  stands  in  Mr. 
Searles's  organ  hall.  Mr.  Wallace  Good- 
rich will  give  the  organ  recltaU 
.  Mr.  Stanislao  Gallo,  conductor  of  the 
Banda  Orchestrale,  which  will  soon  give 
a  concert  in  Boston,  has  devoted  many 
years  to  the  study  of  band  scoring  with 
the  idea  of  creating  a  system  which 
would  give  to  the  band  the  force  and 
effect  of  the  modern  orchestra.  He  has 
evolved  a  system  unique  in  Itself  and  ca- 
pable of  international  application,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Rlcordt  house. 
The  latter  will  issue  future  band  scores 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gallo's  method, 
and  each  new  work  will  bear  a  brief  ex- 
planatory treatise  written  by  him. 

Mme.  Nordlca,  Franklin  Holding  and 
Pault  Dufault,  tenor,  'aave  been  heard 
from.  They  have  met  with  succe.ss  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia.  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania.  On  Nov.  15  they 
will  leave  Brisbane  for  Java.  Mr.  Hold- 
ing, born  in  Maine,  studied  here  in  Bos- 
ton. The  Melbourne  newspapers  praised 
the  artistic  simplicity,  sincerity  and  re- 
finement of  his  style;  also  his  brilliance. 
The  Sydney  Mall  declared  that  he  had 
certain  gicts  that  more  famous  violinists 
lacked— "soul  feeling  and  inspiration." 

Mr.  Slloll  will  bring  out  at  his  orches- 
tral concerts  in  St.  Petersburg  this  win- 
ter the  "Ostrobotnlsche  Suite"  of  T. 
I  Kuula;  Debussy's  "Jeux."  Rachmani- 
noff's "Bells"  (after  Poe);  ,a  ballet  suite 
by  Regers;  and  ballet  music  for  "Or- 
pheus." by  Roger-Ducasse. 

Schaliapln,  the  Russian  bass,  has 
given  the  sum  of  150,000  roubles  toward  | 
the  establishment  of  a  retreat  for  aged; 
people  of  the  stage. 

Johannes  Wolff,  a  violinist,  who  many ! 
years  a?o  visiud  Boston  In  company ' 
with  Joseph  Hollniann.  is  now  giving  j 
I  farewell  concerts.  | 

Louis  Ries,  the  last  of  the  old  St.  ; 
James  quartet,  died  recently  in  London ' 
at  the  age  of  S3.  His  companions  were ' 
Joachim.  Strauss  and  Piatti.  | 


j-p  IS-  operetta, 

,  .  ..e  id r.a  Wife,"  was 

•^'^  produced  at  Vienna  on 

Concert     Oct.  ll.    The  Viennese 
Irespondent  of  the   Daily  Telegraph 
idon)  wrote  that  it  "delighted  by 
Iccession    of    charming  melodies, 
Slav,  with  Czech  and  Russian 
predominating,  although  the  plot 


Id  in  Spain.    It  was  Lehar's  In 
In  to  renovate  one  of  his  operettas 
..jed  ten  years  ago,   but  an  al- 
entirely  new  work  arose  out  of 
ibor,  in  which  very  little  o(  the 
,1  appears.     In  the  plot  a  man 
roeed  to  be  unable  to  recognize 
•n  wife,  who  is  sometimes  blonde 
sometimes    dark,     sometimes  of 
•like  behaviour  and  at  others  wild 
•oward.    The  music,  with  the  ex- 
m   of  the   long  and  unattractive 
ire.  Is  among  Lehar's  best  oom- 
lons.     A  marching  song,  a  waltz, 
.  as  one  dreams  on  a  spring  even- 
mazurka,  and  a  charming  Span- 
ircarolle  were  much  applauded  and 
il  times  encored.    In  the  last  act 
sprang  a  surprise  with  a  tango, 
prm-es  that  he  is  a  master  in 
composition." 
■ent    Schmltt's    symphonic  poem. 
Haunted  Palace,"  was  revived  at 
lonne  concert  In  Paris  Oct.  12.  He 
it  when  he  was  at  the  Villa 
Ids,    Rome.     Listen   to   the  Paris 
spondent  of  the  Dally  Telegraph: 
la  a  musical  interpretation  of  a  not 
*ell  known  poem  by  Edgar  Allan 
j^The  Haunted  Palace'; 

tin  the  greenegt  of  oor  valley*, 
y  giyo4  unjtel"  tenanted. 
On-"  M  Mir  an,l  stately  palace. 

"tlace  raisefl  Its  hpad. 
lo   that  happy  r«lley, 
Tvo  luminous   window's  s4W 
aiurltb    mc^Tlng  musically.'' 
'evil  things  in  robes  of  sorrow'  as- 
the  monarch's  high  estate.  The 
is  the  story  of  the  downfall  of 
„onarch  Thought's  dominion,'  and  it 
lusly  relies  for  Us  effect  upon  the 
,8t  of  the  picture  of  the  happy 
,  and  the    pale    door,  whence  a 
lus  throng  rush  out  for  ever  and 
ll— 'but  smile  no  more.' 
_jt  this  contrast  seems  to  have  been 
tlirly  ignored  by  the  composer.  The 
h«le  work  Is  written  with  the  same 
-altered    feeling   of   rather  contorted 
n    There  is  no  trait  in  the  music. 
:ance,  that  paints  'the  greenest  of 
.^lley,  by  good  angel.'t  tenanted.' 
h»  merit  of  the  work  is  chiefly  tech- 
ilcal    and  we  know  that  M.  Schmltt  a 
lechnlque  Is  remarkable.  If  a  little  com- 
plicated." 

♦wo  new  pieces  for  small  orchestras 
,  ,  I  '  !<  DellUB,  "The  First  Cuckoo 

Ing"  and  "A  Summer  Night 
r,"  were  played  at  the  first 
Qewaudliiius    concert    In    Lelpslc  this 
season. 

riman  newspapers  are  loud  In 
s  of  Dr.  Arthur  Somervell's 
•itueck  for  violin  and  orches- 
.Mlss  Jelll  von  Aranyi  played 
time  at  the  opening  concert 
n  at  Aachen  this  day  week. 

  I  f.  critics,  indeed,  goes  so  far 

as  to  say  that  for  him  this  work  takes 
pride  of  place  over  all  similar  violin 
,  1  .  '  ~   -cars  in 

i.iusness 
■inotlon- 
he  chiiini  ol  Us  form. — 
Oct.  11. 

i,.,    iigllsl)  criticism  of  a  per- 

formance of  lieethoven's  5th  Symphony: 
"Opening  In  a  bold,  dignified  rr.anner,  a 
confidence  was  established  iit  the  outset 
which  admitted  no  tentati".c  dallying. 
Hr.  —  realized  that  the  faintest  trace 


iij^lfp  of  t:  poet, 
.  .    iiidfependent  Gau- 

tler  and  his  friends  thougiit  tliat  they 
detected  In  'Hernanl'  all  their  own  ex- 
.ravagant  desires.    It  was  a  picturesque 
Image  of  the  past.    It  gave  an  excuse 
I  for  the  fantastic  disguises  which  they 
i  affected  themselves.    The  hero  was  a 
I  brigand    as  he  should  be.  cut  to  the 
'  true    Byronic    pattern.     The  tomb  of 
Charlemagne  suited  the  taste  of  those 
Who  exulted  in  the  chill  horror  of  grave- 
yards, and  who  delighted  to  drink  their 
Wine  from  skulls.   In  brief,  the  enthusl- 
,  asts  devoutly  believed  that  they  had  dis- 
•i  covered  romance  in  the  very  act,  and 
i  knew  not  which  w^as  the  more  glorious, 
1,  Hugo's    Hernani'    or    Theophlle's  r6d 
waistcoat.  j 
;    "Thus  it  was  that  a  zealous  coterie' 
'insured  the  victory  of  'Hernani.'    In  the 
reverberating  echoes  of  its  applause  the 
voices  of  censor  and  reactionary  alike 
i  seemed  silenced  forever.    And  Hugo,  as 
I  alwavs,  rose  to  the  occasion.    He  be- 
■  lieved  that  with  a  single  drama  he  had 
routed  the  ultras  of  all  kinds,  classical 
;  and  monarchical.    He  was  sure  that  he 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution 
of  July.      He  grandiloquently  asserted 
that  literarv  libsrty  was  the  daughter 
of  political  iiberty,  though,  being  a  poet. 


is  but  a  creaking  machine,  the  poet's 
rhetoric  never  tires.  The  lines  In  which 
Don  Ruy  Gomez  addresses  the  portraits 
of  his  ancestors,  for  instance,  and 'the 
stupendous  soliloquy  of  Don  Carlos,  de- 
livered at  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne, 
are  as  good  specimens  as  may  be  found 
of  Hugo's  eloquence.  But  they  depend 
for  thfth-  effect,  not  upor»  the  glory  of 
Spain,  but  upon  th6  glory  of  the  French 
tongue.  In  brief,  the  literary  revolu- 
tion of  1830  was  a  revolution  of  style. 
And  romance  did  not  come  into  her  full 
sovereignty  until  Balzac,  forgetting,  lu 
the  "Coniedie  Humaine,"  that  there 
were  other  countries  and  other  times 
than  his  own,  created  anew  the  great 
and  various  land  of  France. 


A 


On 


of  hesitancy  and  nervousness  would 
damn  the  performance,  and  exerted  con- 

Itlll  to  command  a  brave  at- 
well  known  p«j.s.ige  Ih  the 
ent  in  which  the  melody  of 
'  echoed  by  the  flute  the  lat- 

'  da  superiority  of  sweetness 

'  ilns  which   no  enthusiastic 

''  Id  allow,  but  this  harshness, 

'  1     In  the  reeds,  was  quickly 

'  xartlng  nature  of  the 

nd  ba.sscs  in  this  (the 
^  nt  is  well  known,  but 

the  txe'  ;i,on  was  free  from  all  wooll- 
ness  or  angularity,  which  often  accom- 
panies it.  and  one  felt  that  the  support 
ottered  b;.  the  pianoforte  was  an  unneo- 
MMry  reflection  upon  their  powers.  In- 
'V'  '  V  ,  ing  of  the  sust.aining  pedal 
across  a  -sllenc?  with  a  dls- 

.  iTect." 


Hugo's 


The  publication  of  Vlc- 
.,,  tor    Hugo's  "Hernani" 
fU    and  "Marlon  de  Lorme" 
1)  and  excellent  Nelson  edl- 
'  ;     u  .Mr.  Charles  WTiibley  to  write  as 

"TJiere  are  some  pTays  which  are  re- 
"Jjwered  rather  as  events   than  as 
"JWe  of  art.    The  honor  thus  done 
"«m  Is  oKen  undeserved.    They  are 
■mimed  as  the  causes  of    a  change 
in  uiought  or  manners,  when  they  are 
'  "M>'"iptoms.     Beaumarchals    by  his 
'•MUge  de  Figaro,'  did  not  prepare  the 
'tor  a  revolution,  which  he  could  not 
He  merely  gathered  together  In 
Bedy  the  vague  aspirations  of  the 
••  and  the  doctrines  of  the  enoy- 
edlsts.   That  his  comedy  seemed  an 
"■ent  nurprlsed  the  author  himself  and 
tHu      °°'         misunderstood    by  ua. 
f  ithout  much  better  reason.  'Hernani' 
p         an  event  ior  its  contempora- 
I      I  '    "I  .'e  of  Its  first  performance— 
'  -Is  never  likely  to  be  for- 
■   Jeiincsse  pulssante,  w 
np,    had  deliberately 


he  should  have  known  better :  and  he 
was  presently  convinced  that  'Hernani' 
and  the  disappearance  of  Charles  X. 
were  the  two  greatest  events  of  modem 
limes.  It  would  have  been  wonderful 
Indeed  if  his  arrogant  temper  had  not 
over-rated  the  importance  of  his  achieve- 
ment. Hugo  was  sublime  always.  He 
flew  upon  an  eagle's  wing.  And,  unlike 
Antaeus,  he  lost  his  strength  when  he 
touched  the  earth.  How,  then,  should 
he  have  shaped  an  honest  judgment  of 
his  play?  How  should  he  become  a  fair 
critic  of  a  performance  whose  meaning 
waa  obscured  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
packed  enthusiasm  of  Gautler  and  his 
friends,  on  the  other  by  the  fierce  oppo- 
sition of  the  classics?" 

At  last  time  has  blown  away  the  mists 
of  fiction,  and  we  see  clearly  that  the 
batUe  of  "Hernani"  was  but  a  battle  of 
style.    The  stage  trappings,  the  exotic 
personages  of  the  drama,  the  cloaked 
conspirators,  the  foolish  Interpretation 
i  of  the  honor  of  Spain-all  these  appeared 
to  be  the  fiowers  of  romance,  and  yet 
they  mattered  not  at  all.   Hugo,  seldom 
conscious  of  himself,  shared  the  error 
that  by  following  In  the  footsteps  of 
Byron  and  Bir  Walter  Srott  he  wao  In- 
augurating a  new  art.    He  rightly  re- 
garded "Hernani"  as  the  beginning  of 
his  work,  and  compared  himself  with 
the  architect  of  Bourgos  who  "put  an 
almost  Moorish  poroh  to  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral."   But  his  new  art  lay,  not  In  the 
substitution  of  Spain   for  France— his  | 
Spaniards  are  still  French,  like  his  Eng-  || 
lishmen;  It  lay  In  a  <  iiange  of  style.!; 
I  The  audience  on  the  ilrst  night  were  . 
I  stirred  to  anger,  not   by  the  mise-en-  '■ 
scene.   It  could  easily  have  endured  the  | 
speoUcle  of  the  king  In  the  cupboard  ; 
'  had    It    been    permitted    tranquilly    to  j 
-travel    thus    far.     What    it   could    not  j 
stand  was  the  structure  of  the  first  two 
'  lines.    When  the  curtain  goes  up.  Dona  | 
Josefa    is    discovered    listening    for    a  | 
knock  upon  a  secret  door.  "Seralt-ce 
deja  lul?"  she  asks:  .j 
"Pemlt-oe   dcjo    luP     C'cst   blen   •  ^ 
TeScallvr  || 
Derobe"  ■  ' 

And   it  was  this  cnjambement,  .  tills  ; 
leaving  the  word  derobe  over  to  the  j 
second  line,  that  startled  the  slu.lentsj 
of    poetry,    who   were    Hugo's  critics. 
Here  was  a  hint  that  Hugo  Intended  no  ' 
longer  to  preserve  the  rigid-  nobility  ot 
the  couplet,  that  he  would  neglect  the  i 
1  rules,   making  the  Alexandrine  tragic. 
!  comic,  or  epic  at  his  need.    And  as  dls- 
itance  minifies  all  things,  so  we  may  be 
'  forgiven  If  after  the  lapse  of  SO  years 
we  discern  no  vast  difference  between 
Hugo  and  his  predecessors. 

Moreover,  the  truth  Is  sadly  evident 
today  that  "Hernani"  Is  In  no  sense  a 
great  play.  In  action,  which  as  Dumas 
well  understood  was  the  first  necessity 
of  such  drama  as  this,  Hugo  was  d-efl- 
cient.  He  was  no  master  of  the  scene 
a  talre.  "Hernani"  Is  a  series  of  blind- 
alleys.  In  every  act,  except  the  last, 
vou  are  led  to  expect  a  tragedy,  and 
are  foiled.  In  the  first  act  Don  Carlos 
might  have  put  an  end  to  Hernani.  He 
lets  him  escape  as  one  of  his  suite.  In 
the  second  act  Hernani  has  the  King 
I  at  his  mercy,  and  spares  his  life.  In 
the  third  act  Hernani  falls  Into  the 
clutches  of  Don  Kuy  Gomez,  who  lets 

him  onr.  In  the  fourth  act  the  ccn- 
splrators.  keen  rivals  for  the  privilege 
of  killing  the  King,  put  up  their  swords 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  Don 
Carlos  is  proclaimed  F.mperor.  Don  Car- 
los appeared  a  reasonable  victim.  Not 
even  vengeance  pernjitted  his  enemies 
to  strike  a  blow  at  Charles  Quint.  It  Is 
true  that  In  the  fifth  act  some  amends 
are  made  by  a  general  carnage.  But  It 
Is  then  too  late  to  capture  our  interest, 
and.  try  as  we  will,  we  can  hardly  shed 
a  tear  for  the  foredoomed  Hernani  and 
his  peerless  Dona  Sol. 

If  the  construction  of  "Hernani"  be 
vagne  and  Indeterminate,  It  cannot 
claim  our  admiration  for  any  subtlety 
of  char.acter.  Hugo's  puppets  are  bred 
of  ink  and  paper,  not  of  blood  and  bone. 
Modern  though  they  be,  they  are  many 
lea,?ues  further  from  life  and  nature 
than  the  superb  personages  of  Raciiio. 
Had  not  their  thoughts,  or  rather 
Hugo's  thoughts,  been  enshrined  in 
splendid  verse,  they  would  have  been 
forgotten  long  ago.  Though  the  action 
of  the  drama  drags,  though  the  tragedy 


The  Petit  Journal  publishes  ' 
_.     ,     from  its  Cattaro  correspon- 
®  dent  a  dispatch  describing 
Play  the    first    performance  at 
Virpazaro  of  a  new  play  entitled  "The 
Sieg£  of  Scutari,"  by  King  Nicholas  of 
Montenegro,  whose  play,  "The  Empress 
of  the  Balkans,"  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  English.    Admission   to  the 
theatre  was  free,   there   was  a  large 
audience,  and  the  performance  was  de- 
cidedly exciting.    The  actors  who  ap- 
peared as  Turkish  soldiers  were  wel- 
comed with  hoots  and  hisses;  while  in 
the  second  scene,  in  which  Essad  Pasha 
makes  his  appearance,  a  young  Monte- 
negrin drew  a  revolver  and  attempted 
lo  shoot  "the  defender  of  Scutari."  It 
was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  he  , 
was  prevented  from  doing  so.  I 
A  Itttle  later,   amid  a  stage  setting  ] 
depicting  a  military  camp,  a  soldier  was  '. 
relating  the  story  of  the  final  assault 
on  Tarabosh,  when  a  spectator  rose  in 
,  t'le  auditorium  and  shouted:    "I  was 
'  there.    What  happened  was  quite  dif- 
ferent."   A  tableau  of  the  capture  of 
Scutari  brought  down  the  curtain  amid 
li;descrlbable     enthusiasm.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


I  though  it  Is  meant  to  i.e.  lur  frankly 
for  some  time  past  I  have  had  a  very 
i  languid   Interest  in  the  literary  prod- 
ucts of  your  side  of  the  water  through 
I  ihe  almost  hysterical  over-valuatlon  of 
]  minor  efforts  which.  It  seems  to  me,  one 
I  so  frequently  sees.    There  is  of  coui-se 
I  an  enormous  amount  of  indifferent  work 
produced  here,  but  then  the  drums  don't 
beat,  while  on  your  ^side  almost  every 
writer  seems  to  be  hailed  as  "the  great- 
ist  man  the  country  has  yet  brought 
forth." 

I  like  your  play  because  all  this  is  so 
absent  iu  it_  and  you  seem  to  see  thing."? 
so  sanely  a'nd  quietly  that  you  compel 
your  reader  to  feel  that  you  are  really 
.giving  him  a  transcript  of  current 
{American  life.  Of  course  the  character 
jdevelopment  and  the  action  are  very 
much  in  line  with  development  and  ac- 
ition  here,  barring  local  peculiarities; 
and  if  you  succeed  in  interesting  folks 
on  your  side  in  such  plays  as  yours,  and 
especially  in  selling  the  copies,  or  get- 
ting the  play  produced,  America  must 
f  be  on  the  eve  of  a  solid  and  fine  move- 
ment whicii  cannot  but  react  favorably 
here.  Anyway,  I  cordially  wish  you 
success,  and  repeat  my  thanks  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
works    I  won't  offer  to  attempt  to  place 

ior  cii'ciilate  the  book  here,  because  I  do 
n«t  think  there  is  enough  interest  to 
warrant  such  an  effort.  I  am  sure  you 
_tvtre  not  expecting  me  to  make  such  an 

offer  and  I  merely  mention  it  to  show 
you  I  had  not  overlooked  the  possibility. 
Sincerely  yours,     • 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  notice  my  friend'Mr.  Ryan,  speaking 
of  recent  rumors  regardln,'^  a  new  stock 
company  theatre  here  In  Boston,  states 
that  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama  never 
existed.  That  Is  a  matter  of  Individual 
opinion.  I  know  that  old-school  actors 
seem  to  the  younger  ones  to  have  a 
"beautiful  diction."  The  older  ones,  as 
Joseph  Jefferson  says,  were  trained  In 
the  idea  that  people  came  to  the  theatre 
to  see  and  hear.  He  also  claimed  that 
I  what  he  gave  the  audience  In  nervous 
j  force,  in  artistic  effort.  In  Inspiration,  he 
received  back  In  full  measure,  pressed 
down  and  running  over.  I  was  reminded 
of  this  only  the  other  day  on  coming 
across  what  Macready  said  on  first  ap- 
pearing after  a  severe  Illness.  He  stated 
that  he  felt  stronger  after  the  play,  and 
then  exclaimed:  "How  very  strange!" 
He  had  simply  proved  by  experience 
what  Jefferson  later  on  found  to  be  true 
lin  his  own  case.  He  came  off  the  stage 
refreshed  Instead  of  exhausted,  "because 
lie  was  one  of  those  analytical  persons 
:lns(antly  aware  of  the  personal  re- 
uponse."  T  should  prefer  "sensitive"  to 
•"analytical." 

Carlyle  says  that  there  Is  an  Infinite  ] 
In  man  which,  with  all  his  cunning,  he 
<;aimot  quite  bury  under  the  finite.  Wil- 
1  lam  James  affirms  that  there  Is  In 
i?veryone  of  us  a  set  of  thoughts,  mem- 
ories and  feelings  which  He  outside  con- 
iSrlousness,  and  yet  may  be  brought  into 
It;  in  other  words,  the  sub-conscloub. 
.(\n.l  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  suggested  that 
i3ot  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  our 
I  ^personality.  Is  Incarnated  at  a  time. 
■rhlH  sounds  rather  occult,  yet  when 
I  r  undei-  the  spell  of  a  genius  like 

;  ro  we  grow  dimly  aware  of 

1  >  ]ice  of  realms  of  thought  and 

]  feeling  stretching  out  far  beyond  our 
:present  limited  apprehension.  Let  ma 
Bte — what  is  It  M.  Nlccodeml  says? 
"HatalUe,  Bernstein  and  myself  are  too 
realistic;  too  harsh,  perhaps.  We  must 
put  more  poelrv  into  our  work.  I  feel 
that  there  Is  the  need  of  the  moment. 
Consider  Shakespeare  and  his  'genial' 
creation  Caliban.  Even  here  was 
poetr.N  fti  the  crudest,  most  vulgar 
silnation  there  Is  always  a  touch  of 
sentiment."  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
tip-to-date  playwright  will  read  that 
and  profit  by  It.  It  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  the  dramatist 
of  the  future  must  know 

■■•    •   •   what  the  worltl  contains 
In  its  Innermost  heart  and  finer  veins." 
He  must  see  life  steadily  and  see  it 
round  about  us  of  "the  unexplored  and 
the    Inexpressible,"    two   things  which 
"will  always  make  life  alluring  and  well 
worth  living.  J.  W. 


1 
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The  Art  of 
letter- 


Here  Is  a  letter  written 
by  a  publisher  In  London 
to  a  western  playwright, 
j  Writing  it  is  published  for  the 
'  first  time.  Not*  the  lame  and  Impotent 
,  conclusion; 
I  Dear  Sir: 

I  hivo  read  your  play  "  " 

Willi  c'.ose  attention  and  much  interest, 
and  so  far  as  my  poor  opinion  is  worth 
having,  I  congratulate  you  sincerely  up- 
on tlie  unexaggcrated  realism  you  show 
in  llie  play.  To  my  ears  the  lone  seems 
almnst  English  In  Its  quietness  and  lack 
of  hysteria,  qualities  which  are  unfort- 
unately not  very  uxual  In  such  Ameri- 
can literature  as  comes  my  way  Per- 
haps this  Is  no  compliment  to  von  tI- 


N.Y.  ORCHESTRA 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The    Philiiarmonic    Society    cf  New 
I  York,  Josef  Stransky,  conductor,  with 
I  Fritz  Krelsler,   solo  violinist,   gave  a 
i  concert  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym 
phony  Hall,  the  fourth  of  the  Sunday 
series.    The  program  was  as  foUow^s: 
Wagner,  overture  to  "Rienzl":  Bnich. 
concerto  In  G  minor  for  violin:  Strauss, 
"Death   and  Transfiguration";  Tscha! 
kowsky,  symphony,  E  minor.  No.  5. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how 
many  went  to  the  concert  simply  to 
hear  Mr.   Krcisler.    An  orchestra  like 
the  Philharmonic  should  fill  Symphony 
Hall  without  a  soloist.    That  this  can 
be  done  has  often  been  shown  here  at 
the  conceits  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.     Tiiere   was    no    soloist  at 
any  one  of  the  first  three  concerts  this 
season,  and  yet  there  were  no  vacant 
seats  at  the  public  rehearsals,  and  few, 
If  any,  on  a  Saturday  night;  nor  does 
the.  committee  that  announces  the  pen- 
sion fund  concert,  to  be  ttiven  the  16th,  j 
think  It  necessary  to  engage  a  soloist,  | 
In  an  Ideal  series  of  Symphony  con-  i 
certs  no  pianist  or  violinLst  or  singer 
would   appear  unless   some  work  like 
d'Indy's  Svtnphony  on  a  Mountain  Air,  i 
Loeftler's   "Pagan  Poem,"   the  "Chllde 
Harold"  Svmphony  with  the  viola  rep-  , 
resenting  the  hero,  or  the  Ninth  Sym-  i 
phony  were  on  the  program.    As  a  rule 
the  intrusion  of  a  solo  player  disturbs  | 
the    program,    however   admirable    his  i 
performance  In  Itself  may  be.  ] 
Undoubtedly  to  the  great  majority  of 
the    audience    yesterday    Mr.  Krel.sler 
was   the  chief  feature,   the  box-office 
ni.ignet.   This  is  not  sunirlslng.  for  lie 
1.^  not  only  a  great  violinist,  an  artist 
in  every  sense  of  the  word;  he  has  tlic 
peculiar,  indefinable  quality  that  con- 
trols and  sways  a  crowd;  and  tills  qual- 
ity Is  not  shown  In  a  lamentably  spec- 
tacular manner.    No  violinist  Is  more 
hone.st,  more  outwardly  unconscious  of 
his  ROwer  over  the  hearers.    He  does 
not  watch  anxiously  the  working  of  his 

^"riie  program  was  well  suited  to  the 
occasion;  It  was  worthy  of  the  orchestra. 
'  S^cnie  might  say  that  the  circus  over- 
ture to  "Klenzl"  was  a  sop  to  the  pub- 
l.c  but  the  mighty  name  of  Wagner 
covers  even  this  proof  that  he  could  be 
more  vulgar  than  Meyerbeer.  "Death 
and  Transfiguration"  is  still  one  of 
Strauss's  noblest  compositions,  and  the 
(itth  symphony  of  T-scftalkowsky  may 
outlive  the  'Pathetic"  as  a  work  of  art, 
it  it  Is  not  so  frank  a  revelation  of  a 
singularly  morbid  mind. 

The  concert  gave  pleasure  to  an  audi- 
ence that  filled  the  hall  In  every  part. 
Many  stood.    Mr.  Krelsler  was  enthu- 
siastically applau.ipd  .-.nd  recalled  again 
and  again.    He  was  in  the  vein  The 
1  beauty  of  his  cantilena  In  the  Adagio, 
the  superb  rhythmical  energy  dl.splaye<l 
;  In  the  Finale,  the  technical  mastery  and 
i  fine  musical  taste  constfuitly  in  evidence 
i  were  thoroughly  appreciated. 
!    Mr    .Stransky  and  the  orchestra  were 
I  also  warmly  welcomed.   -The  orchesti  a 
has  been  imnrovcd  in  certain  respects 
by    the   engagement    of   new  players. 
The  violins  have  the  "bite"  that  has  Ion: 
distinguished  this  society,  but  they  nov 
have  .-x  warmer  and  richer  tone.  The 
■cello  choir  is  excellent;  in  fact,  the  or- 
'cnestra  Is  one  In  ^vliich  New  York  may 
instly  take  pride.  ^  ^ 

'  The  concert  next  Sunday  will  be  gl\eii 
hv  Miss  Frieder  Henipel.  coloratura  so- 
niano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
;.,).)  an  orchestra  of  Boston  Symphon, 
Pl  >  ers  led  by  Mr,  TTrack. 
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down. 

Aftermath. 

MUh«d  last  KiMay  an 
on   Mm*  Ltt'^rRe. 
«  I,  '  .i  of  poisoning  '>«>"  ^us- 

.„a  with  «rs«..lc.    She  convicted, 
sih  her  lawyer,  the  moat  eminent 
,t  m  fiance,  and  many  through- 
.-ountrv  were  convinced  of  her 
'ler  sentence  was  com- 
became  of  her  has 

,s  row  uJa  to  the  story.  As  long  , 
counsel  llvej.  he  yearly  visited 

ave  to  put  flowers  on  It.  Only 
months  ago  there  was  a  m^^e- 
1  Paris  to  declare  officially  her 
rtnd  thus  remove  the  stain 

.t'T*'gouve'B  "Sixty  Year8>  of 
v;iions-    there    Is   a    story  that 
how  her  trial  affected  children 
1  as  older  personr..    Perllois  lived 
,,llv   with  his  flist   wlfp.  Harriet 
,ncV  Smlthson.  th.-  Irish  actress., 
n  he  was.  she  aged  rapidly.  [ 
rably  fat  and  took  to  drink, 
not  a  restful  person  to  live 
uiM  there  were  violent  scenes.  One 
their  Utile  son  was  awakened  by 
■hV    outburst    of    temper.  His 
•i  raging.    He  went  up  to  her 
lied;  "Mama,  mama,  don't  do 
le  Lafarge.  " 

•   Oautltr,   reviewing   in  isn 
■'La  Lescombat."  by  Beraud 
,,     first  described  an  admirably, 
ful'hand  that  might  be  seen  In 
•  aiil-^fs  studio,  a  hand  to  hold  the 
severe,  noble,  energetic  hand, 
its  delicacy  and  dimples.  Vo- 
,-«B  and  cruelty  were  stamped 
on  It.  and  It  revealed  a  virile,  resolute, 
spirit.   And  a  mask  might  be  suspended 
near  It.  a  face  with  an  oval  forehead,] 
;he  nose  with  a  royal  line,  nostrils  pas- 
sionately   chiselled,    a    '=harmlng.  fu" 
blown  mouth:  and  yet  this  face  was 
sinister:  the  eyes  were  a'sl"';*"?^'^  "Ifj 
'K-lous;  the  mouth  was  Ironical,  gently 
•odious:  the  check-bones,  a  ""'f^^oo 
inent.  revealed  a  savage  stubborn- 
-     "If  you  should  ask  the  artist  from 
.•   Grecian  temple,   from  what  an- 
\.  statue  these  fragments  caine.  he 
1,1  reply,  rolling  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  the  conventional  cigar- j 
ette:  That  Is  the  Lescombat.  I" /^uth 
this  hand  and  this  mask,  moulded  on 
Tture.  belonged  to  that  Madame  La- 
far«e  of  the  ISth  century.      And  then 
Gautler  related   the   terrible   story  of 
Mme.    Lescombat.    her    husband  the 
architect,   and  the  poor   wretch   of  a 
lover,  Mongeot, 

Artists  In  Poison.  ■ 
There  have  been  famous  trials  of  men 
and  women  in  England  accused  of  ad- 
ministering  arsenic,   among   them  the 
Seeton   case   and   the  Maybrlck  case, 
i^qua  Tofana,  the  deadly  liquid  sold  at 
kome  and  Naples  In  the  17th  century 
by  the  daughter  of  the  woman  Tofana. 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  a  preparation 
of  arsenic  and  lead.    What  was  there 
In  the  wine  of  the  Borglas  that  did  not 
kin  mercifully,  but  let  the  drinker  drag 
out  weary,   loathsome  months:  poison 
that    shrivelled    the    skin,    forced  the 
hair  to   fall,   bowed   the  back  of  the 
-ongest  and  turned  a  gallant  youth 
20  Into  a  shivering,  palsied  old  man 
ore  death  took  pity? 
I    In  the  good  old  Italian  days  the  rapier 
and  the  stiletto  were  not  feared.  There 
-  as  poison  In  the  cup,  the  dish,  every- 
'  -ere-  In  the  fan.  the  perfumed  glove, 
riding  boots;  in  the  torch  with  which 
servant  of  the  host  escorted  the  guest; 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  and  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle;  in  the  bouquet  sent  by  the 
roble  dame  to  the  actress,  her  rival. 
For  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  poison 
was  a  pet  stage  property.  In  Webster's 
White  Devil"  the  eleter  of  Francisco 
.Medlcls  dies  from  kissing  thrice  the 
of  her    husband's  portrait,  and 
chiano  himself  dies .  horribly  after 
Ung  on  his  helmet: 
o    I  am  gone  already!  the  Infeetlon 
riles  to  the  brain  and  heart 


To  •X.  Ta." 
"C.  I.  A."  asked  a  few  days  ago  cen- 
eemtng  some  verses  beginning:  "A  nl« 
there  was  upon  this  mundua."  Dr.  Will* 
lam  MiUlgan  of  Cambridge  answer*: 
"The  Unt•^^  you  refer  to  fire  from  a  poein 
called  'Tlie  Possum  Hunt."  I  Jo  not 
know  the  .uithoi-  or  when  It  was  origin- 
ally publl.ihc.l  t  found  It  as  a  boy.  pub" 
llshed  in  it\-.i  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Chron- 
icle, somewhere  about  1865." 

The  Coiner  Tennyson. 

Tracer,  the  Inquiry  form  forwarded 
from  point  to  point,  on  which  the  suc- 
cessive movements  of  a  missing  car, 
parcel  etc..  are  recorded,  Is  peculiar  to 
this  counirv,  and  we  speak  of  a  railroad 
track,  while  the  English  say  line,  or  In 
some  connections  the  rails.  Trackage 
In  England  means  the  action  or  process 
of  tracking  or  towing,  towage,  haulage; 
with  ug  It  means  the  tracks  of  a  rail- 
way system  collectively.  Trade  dollar  Is 
defined  as  a  I'.-ollar  Issued  by  the  U.  B.  A. 
for  the  Asiatic  trade. 

We    have    referred    to    the  wora 
1  "tonguey."    Tennyson  apparently  wae 
the  first  to  use  the  word  "tonguester"— 
"the  tonguesters  of  the  court  she  had 
not  heard,"  and  he  used  it  more  than 


...EnrI  BcRliani 
E  J.  Dc  Varny 
.Al  Jolson 
.■.'.Melville  KUi? 
Hsrland  DlxoB 


The  Jest  of  ParyaatU. 

One  of  the  finest  stortes  of  poisoning 
Is  In  Plutarch's  life  of  ArUxerxea.  IM  , 
Sir  niomas  North  relate  It.  I 
"In  Persia  there  Is  a  Utle  bird,  of  th«| 
which  all  the  parts  of  It  la  excellent 
good  to  eate   and  Is  ful  of  fat  within: 
So  that  it  IB  thought  it  llveth  by  ayer 
and  dewe.  and  In  the  Persian  tongue 
they  cal   It  Ryntacea.     Parysatis,  as 
Ctesiaa  sayth.  tooke  one  of  these  birdies, 
and  cut  It  In  the  raiddest  with  a  Utle 
knife  the  which  wa;.  poysoned  onely  on 
one  of  the  sides,  and  gave  that  half* 
which  was  poysoned  unto  Statlra.  Tet 
Dlnon  wrlteth.  that  It  waa  not  Parysa- 
tis her  selfe  that  gave  it  her,  but  her 
C4J-ver  Melantas  that  carved  her  meats, 
and  still  gave  Queen  StaUra  of  that 
meate  which  the  side  of  his  poysoned 
k- if',  had  touched.    So  Queen  fetatira 
riy  fel  sick  of  the  dlsseaae  where- 
died,  with  grevous  pangs  and 

.  U3." 

story  is  treated  as  fabulous  by 

and  FonbIa..'iue.     Let  us  r^tnef 


First  Performance  in  Boston  of 
"The  Honeymoon  Express" 

By  PHIUIP  HALE. 

BHUBERT  THE.\TRE-Flr.,t  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Honey- 
„oon  Express."  a  spectacular  musical 
play  In  two  acts.  Book  and  lyrics  by 
Joseph  W.  Herbert  and  Harold  Atter- 
Wgef  music  by  Jean  Schwartz.  Played 
by  the  Winter  Garden  company  of  New 

.  .Jack  Storpy 

Henri  Dabonet  ."itonald  Msi-Dortald 

PleWe.  ...•••■••**•****'"*'*' '  Yr«»l  t3rtr.linni 

Baiidry  

Gardonne  

Gu9.  

pr.  D'ZufTSy   ...Hariauu  _ 

Alfonse    _  ...James  Doyle 

Gutoo   'j  "bwea  Baxter 

Maurice  .'..Juliette  Uika 

Tvonno   Ray  Samuels 

Martelle   '...Ada  Lewis 

Mme.  De  Breeale   Wlieatoa 

Marguerite   

Jane  lAuroDce 

"There  re^lly  was'  no'nesd  of  a  book 
for  tha  entertainment  in  this  piece  lies 
In  the  vaudeville  features,  in  the  sump- 
tuous costumes  designed  with  uncommon 
taste  and  a  fine  eye  for  color,  the  fresh 
and  young  chorus  maidens  with  their 
prettv  evolutions,  and  the  race  between 

^.^•^t^iSo^----; 

"'S^^e'^'a-book.  however,  with! 
mucrdlalogue.    This  dialogue  was  as  a 

"'^  "o^arJe^H^wa"  noT magnmcently ! 
was  't^J^"  ^°     it  ^as  cheap 

coarse  in  a  P-^""'*'^^^.^^'  of  the  Jests 
and  common,   and  many  oi  .„.-ver 

7aX;'tl!^n^reJi^lVghr^^Mu^h3 
Ef or^i^o^t  xrbTh.^ro 

wrjofson  who  does  not  need  to  seek , 

r'T-  ' V  o?ce"o'r  \"wicf  unn^ccTs^nly : 
ardrn  h:  was  not  irresistibly  1 

*"Mr.'  jolson.  as  a  rule,  was  very  amus- 
He  revived  memories  of  the  om 
'^L  neVo-mmstrels:  Horn  Seymour. 
Unswortli.  Ryman,  Bloodgood  Backus^ 
He  was  now  dry,  now  ^"'^t"""^^,  J'^^Ji! 
wis  the  Intense  serious-ness  in  his  fool- 
Z%   there  was  the  racial  love  of  sonor- 

ou^s' words  without  ■-PP^«=}"'Xtfunf  in- 
meanlns-  there  was  tne  delightfully  in 
"on^quentlal  reasoning  from  an  absurd 
IV^wL-  there  was  evident  cn.ioyraent  in 
S  s  o-n' smartness.  Not  for  ™any  years 
has  ther.'  been  such  an  assumption  of 
gravity  as  in  his  recitation  of  Napole- 
nn*8  Last  Farewell  to  His  Troops.  And 
r"  th^  burfesque.  as  In  his  stories  there 
was  not  a  word  too  much.  The  lines 
were  not  unduly  emphasized.  There  was 
no  intolerable  "petition. 

And  Mr.  Jolson  sang  with  his  cus- 
tomary gusto.  If  only  he  would  let 
"^ht^os^y"  alone.  Then  for  the  first 
time  he  was  dull.  No  doubt  the  song 
appeals  to  him.  There  were  calls  lor  It 
last  night,  but  Mr.  Jolson  Is  not  amus- 
ing when  he  is  sentimental,  nor  Is  he 
emotional-except  In  burlesque. 

Other  features  of  the  perforniancc 
were  the  nimble  steps  of  Messrs.  Doyle 
and  Dixon,  lithe,  supple  dancers,  grace- 
ful even  when  they  were  eccentric;  the 
dancing  and  comedy  of  Miss  Wheaton; 
and  the  dancing  of  Miss  Rose  and  Mr. 
Pemlcoff  in  "The  Oriental  Bacchanale. 
In  this  Sf-ene  the  setting  and  the  cos- 
tumes were  gorgeous,  as  they  were  in 
the  Spanish  scene  with  Miss  Dika  in  the 
foreground. 

Miss  Lewis,  still  slow  In  the  delivery 
of  her  lines,  was  mildly  amusing,  but 
the  dialogue  between  her  and  Mr.  Ellis, 
at  the  end  of  his  planologue  was  too 
long  drawn  out,  and  It  fell  into  piffle. , 
Miss  Dlka  Interested  the  spectator  | 
chiefly  by  her  costumes.  Miss  Sam- 
uels'a  songs,  sung  in  an  aggressive 
mann-^r     were    evidently    enjoyed  by 


audlehces. 

The  music  had  a  swing,  nhd  It  was 
for  the  most  part  noisy  and  in  a  lively 
tempo.  The  composer  put  his  faith  In 
the  piccolo  and  pul.safllrt  Instruments. 
,For  the  Bacchanale,  music  by  Borodin' 
waa  Introduced. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  great-  j 
ly-'antertalned. 

A. 

"We.  the  People"  Produced  b 
Stock  Company— Piece 
Greatly  Enjoyed.  ^ 

CASTLK  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Wrt 
The  People,"  a  play  In  four  acts,  by 
John  'Frederick  Ballard  and  Edwin] 
Carty  Ranck._Flrst  performance  on  ;  * ' 
stage. 

fhll  Dnrsan  WllUnm  P.  CarUL-n 

\fli<p  Hcqlv   Donald  Mi'Ck 

l>r.  Kiohanla  J.  Movrfll  Moi  isou 

John  Townle.T  •■  ■^''"'■'^^^I'^'lt 

Jo^  Wlnstpln  Carney  Chr'"  « 

William  Maltland  -^wH   .  irl? 

Dan  Horton  ^■'??.''"} -^^  u^ll 

Maddc-n  Alfred  n.  Bors 

PI)]   Alfred  Lunr 

Jea n ■  'T.iwnl'eV.  Miss  Dnrls  pUson 

Mrs.  Dmgan  Miss  Maliel  Colcord 

"We  the  People"  was  evidently  writ- 
ten with  an  eye  on  the  box  office.  In 
theme  It  has  a  certain  popular  appeal 
after  the  manner  of  "Alias  Jimmy  Val- 
i  entlne,"  but,  while  the  story  Is  in 
many  respects  the  same,  it  is  clumsily 
treated  and  Inferior  in  dialogue.  Th« 
piece  serves  to  voice  a  plea  for  clean 
government.  Ideal  politics,  general  re- 
form. It  is  not  wholly  free  from  hys- 
teria. 

The  first  act  takes  place  in  the 
Charlestown  prison.  Phil  Durgan,  a 
stalwart  youth,  is  nearing  the  end  of 
I  his  five  years'  term.  When  employed  in 
i  a  bank  he  appropriated  $600  to  help  his 
father,  a  political  reformer,  whose  aims 
were  defeated  by  corrupt  politicians. 
There  Is  a  riot  In  the  prison.  Durgan 
saves  the  warden's  life.  He  is  par- 
doned. 

In  the  second  act  Durgan  is  seen  as 
manager  of  a  thriving  department  store 
In  a  western  town.  There  are  prospects 
of  partnership.  He  is  engaged  to  the 
daughter  of  the  head  of  the  firm.  But 
there  is  trouble  In  the  town.  The  poll- 
tics  are  controlled  by  Mat  Rummel,  a 
corrupt  boss.  Typhoid  fever  is  raging. 
The  drinking  water  of  a  certain  district 
is  Impure;  the  number  of  dead  increases 
daily.  Rummel  will  promise  no  assist- 
ance, yet  he  is  candidate  for  mayor.  A 
wUd-oyed  doctor  urges  Durgan  to  run 
for  mayor  on  the  reform  ticket.  He  re- 
fuses, but,  pressed  by  his  betrothed,  a 
passionate  reformer,  accepts  at  his  peril 
'  Rummel  threatens  to  reveal  his  op 
ponenfs  past.  He  has  been  provided 
with  accurate  details  by  a  detective  of 
the  type  common  to  such  plays.  Dur- 
gan's  alternative  is  to  veto  the  water  bill. 
He  refuses  steadfastly.  His  story  is 
published  in  an  extra. 

In  the  last  act  heroism  triumphs. 
Durgan  unmasks  Rummel  and  the  men 
of  his  party  who  had  assembled  to 
curse  the  ex-convlct  shout  for.  joy  andj 
throw  their  hats  in  the  air.  | 
While  excellent  character  drawing  Is 
a  feature  of  the  play,  the  characters  vie 
with  each  other  in  profanity.  Thus  do 
the  authors  think  to  strengthen  their 
dialogue.  Unfortunately  their  vocabu- 
lary Is  not  varied.  There  Is  depressing 
Ing  monotony  In  the  oaths.  It  would  f 
be  Interesting  to  know  the  number  of 
times  the  word  "hel>"  oc^cui:?  through- 
out the  play.  In  the  last  act  it  Is  ufeed 
:  nine  times  in  rapid  succession.  "Politics 
are  worse  than  hell"  and  "I'd  have  as 
much  chance  of  being  elected  as  a  cel- 
luloid collar  would  of  passing  through 
i  hell"  are  pleasing  variations.  There 
should  be  picturesque  swearing. 

Then,  too,  there  Is  a  general  deuncia- 
tion  of  the  rich,  a  restless  clamoring 
against  things  as  they  are,  touching  bits 
[  of  local  and  patriotic  color.    "If  a  rich 
;  man  disobeys  the  law,  there  is  a  par- , 
1  don.    If  a  poor  man  steals  a  ham.  he  j 
gets  five  years,"  says  Durgan  sourly. 
"We  will  go  to  the  West  and  begin  life 
again,  to  the  West,  where  they  judge  a 
man  for  what  he-  Is,  not  for  what  he 
has  been,"  exclaims  his  mother. 

As  a  whole,  the  play  is  excellently 
acted.  Mr.  Carleton  plays  Phil  Durgan 
with  impressive  manliness.  Miss  Olsson 
as  Jean  Townley,  a  hysterical  young 
woman,  succeeds  in  making  the  part 
attractive.  Miss  Colcord  plays  with  sin- 
cerity a  lachrymose  maternal  role,  Mr. 
Ormonde  suggests  the  boss  with  vigor- 
ous iniquity.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  benevo- 
lent warden. 

Yesterday  afternoon  an  audience  of 
fair  size  was  constantly  enthusiastic. 
It  applauded  all  allusions  to  bad  gov- 
ernment and  rejoiced  heartily  In  the 
closing  triumph  of  virtue. 

The  play  next  week  will  be  "The  Coun- 
try Boy,"  by  Edgar  Selwyn. 


was   (oii.m.iU',    i^">-    1"  '"^ 
while  his  grimaces,  capers  and  fooling 
evldentlv  gave  much  pleasure. 

The  operetta  has  much  to  commend  lt_ 
Mr  Herbert's  score  is  melodious  and  i 
sDlrlted  There  Is  an  amiable.  If  incon- 
sequential story.  Miss  Swinburne  re- 
joices In  youth  and  freshness.  The  sup- 
porting company  Is  Indivldua  ly  effec- 
tive. The  piece  Is  elaborately  staged 
and' handsomely  costumed. 

Next  week  Miss  Elsie  Janls  and 
Montgomery  and  Stone  will  be  seen  In 
"The-  Lady  of  the  Slipper."  The  sale 
of  seats  opens  this  morning. 

TOEDANCER  \ 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S' 

Mile.  Ma-Belle  Warmly  Received. 
—"Taking  Things  Easy" 
Pleases— Other  Items. 


CHANGE  IN  CAST  AT 

COLONIAL  THEATRE 

There  was  a  change  in  the  cast  of. 
"The  Madcap  Duchess"  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  last  evening,  when  Ralph  Herz 
^placed  Harry  Macdonough  as  Hardl, 
hianager  of  the  Regent's  players. 

Mr  Herz  Is  an  experienced  comedian, 
««U  Uked  in  Boston.  He  at  once  estab- 
jf(*e«  frlendU-  relations  between  hnnself 


MUe.  Ma-Belle,  the  wonderful  English 
toe  dancer,  made  her  first  appearance 
m  Boston  last  night  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  and  scored  a  triumph.  Tha 
manner  In  which  this  little  lady  danced 
about  the  stage  on  the  tip  of  her  toes 
was  delightful  to  behold  in  these  days 
of  the  tango  and  other  ragtime  efforts. 
Ma-Belle  is  a  finished  artist.    Her  dan- 
cing last  night  highly  pleased  the  audi- 
ence and  she  was  given  a  warm  recep- 
tion.  Her  costume  of  .-ihimmering  green 
In  the  opening  number,   "Dance  Dla- 
bole,"  was  rather  daring.    Her  second 
number,    "Adagio,"   assisted   by^^  Mile. 
Lovett,  was  more  pleasing  and  she  was 
heartily  applauded.    In  this  she  wore  a 
handsome  plhk  costume.     She  danced 
four  times  In  all.    The  "Flower  Uance 
by  Lillian  and  Dorothy  Dumont  was 
another,  fine  number  In  the  act.  These 
two  misses  are  finished  dancers,  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  ballet  of  six 
girls  who  are  on  the  stage  halt  the  time. 

Second  place  on  the  bill  easily  goes 
to  Harry  Tlghe  and  his  company  of 
eight  breezy  collegians  in  the  "P-to-the 
minute  sketch  "Taking  Things  Easy. 
This  Is  one  of  the  finest  sketches  that 
has  been  seen  in  Boston  for  a  long  time 
and  everybody  who  has  e^'^.^'f"  ^° 
coU«ige  or  knows  anyone  who  has  gone 
should  witness  the  production.  It  is  a 
crack-a-jack  laug*i  producer.  „ 
Tlghe  was  especially  good  as  Dick 
Pendleton,  the  college  cut-up.  He  was 
ably  assisted  by  Ubert  Carlton,  Frank 
Ebrlght,  Tom  Callahan  and  Jack  Ryan- 
Helen  Stewart  contributed  a  dance  with 
one  of  the  male  members  of  the  cast 
which  was  well  liked  by  the  audience. 

Prince  Emll  and  his  eight  handsome 
polar  bears,  direct  from  Carl  Hagen- 
beck'3,  did  all  sorts  of  unusual  stunts 

RobeK  L.  Dailey  &  Co..  In  the  skit 
"Our  Bob,"  got  a  "big  hand"  from  all 
over  the  house.  Dailey  is  particularly 
funny.    His  rapid  Are  talk  waa  very 

xood.  .        ,  t 

Elida  Morris  knows  how  to  select 
charming  gowns  and  can  sing  but  her 
choice  of  selections  outside  of  the  nrst 
number  was  rather  poor. 

Wallace  Galvln  must  know  a  storage 
egg  merchant  judging  from  the  manner 
In  which  he  produced  "hen  frulf  from 
the  air  last  night  and  from  the  way  in 
which  his  assistant  from  the  audience 
broke  them  on  the  .ptage.  And  eggi 
55  cents  a  dozen,  too.  Every  famUy 
should  have  a  Galvln.    He  Is  clever. 

Other  numbers  included  Sherman, 
Van  and  Hyman  in  songs  and  "melo- 
dious nonsense,"  Halley  &  Noble  In  a 
song  and  dance  act.  and  The  Youngers 
in  posing  aj\d  balancing. 


1     "Hang  Champagne,"  ««ys  FledglnlJ.     » « 
'  enly  fit  for  gala  and  chlWrea.    GiTe  me  pale 
eherry  at  dinner,  and  ray  twenty-tHree  claret 
afterwards."    •-Whafs  port  now?"  aaya  Goa-i 
ling;  "disgusting,  thick,  sweet  't""-'!'^*" 
the  Ola  dry  wine  we  «a.  to  get?" 
laat  twelvemonth,  nadgllng  drank  small  beet, 
at  Doctor  Bwiaht.H'a:  »nd  Ooallng  uMd  «■>  ^e'l 
hi.  dry  old  port  at  a  gln-ahop  In  VTeatmlnatMi 
j  '-till  he  quitted  that  seminary  in  1S44. 

1  Choice  Vintages. 

!    Snobllns.  Fledgling  and  Gosling  are 
sUU  to  be  found  in  clubs,  and  arc  smiled 
on  by  the  treasurer.  They  are  amiable. 
'  often  generous,  sometimes  extravagant. 
,  For  their  benefit,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
j  teetotallers,  who  are  not  to  b^  con- 
I  founded  with  prohibitionists,  for  teeto 
tallers  abstain  even  from  Jamaica  gin 
ger  and  bay  rum,  we  give  a  short  list 
of  famous  vintages.    We  quote  from  a 
report  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hedges  Butler, 
an  expert  of  Regent  street,  London: 
"The   vocabulary    of   the  cognoscenti 
contains  words  that  they  would  fain 
hope  to  apply  to  wines  with  greater 
frequency  in  the  years  to  come  than 
they  have  been  able  to  do  In  the  Imme- 
diate   past— 'Old-fashioned'    and  'Ele- 


iioned"'  In  '  tlie  vocabulary  of  the 
jSTioacentl"— that's  a  resoundinK  phrase 
simply  means  a  full,  rich  wine,  full  of 
ody— a  wine  that  will  last  a  hundred. 
"a-"     "Eleeanf   means  pretty,  new. 

thus  the  1S93  bursundy  was  an 
tlogaiit"  wine;  it  needed  sunshine. 
The  year  1570  was  remarkable  for  good 
ines  In  port,  burgundy,  champagne  and 
iaret.  In  1873  there  was  famous  port, 
nd  the  champagne  of  1S74  was  "liquid 
old." 

Ac-ordlng  to  Jlr.  Butler  these  years 
i  champagne:  186S,  1870,  1872, 
SSt,   1889,   1892,   1S93,   1898,  1900, 

■4.  1906,  1911.     The  best  years  were 

74,   1892,   1898,   1904,  190G 

The  burgundy  of  1870,  1874,  1892,  1904 

id  190$  Is  especially  to  be  procured. 

The  prfrt  of  1908  was  one  of  the  finest 

r  many  years. 

The.  claret  of  1875,  1890,  1900,  190« 
a.n  be  put  before  the  fastidious. 
The  Vintage  this  year  Is  poor.  -Mr. 
Sutler  says  we  are  passing  through  a 
lorraal  period  of  lean  years,  but  he 
jrophesles  an  abundant  and  a  fine  yield 
n  19H.  Mr.  Butler,  by  the  way,  has 
Madeira  bottled  in  1800,  bearing  the 
lapsule  of  Napoleon  and  taken  from 
the  Tuilerles.  He  also  has  bottles,  row 
apon  row,  of  the  vvaterloo  port,  and 
there  are  bottles  of  the  1870  claret  In 
his  collection,  "one  of  the  oldest  clarets 
!     had  at  the  present  time." 

now,  Mr.  Johnson,  let's  have  one 
le,  "curiously  pulled  In  a  pewter 
It  is  wholesome,  and  we  can 
the  price. 


'  ^quai  tet,  wrltteta'i^o^' 
lyed  in  Boston  by  th. 
.vliLinowski  quartet.  Three  years  ago 
it  was  performed  by  the  Hess-Schroeder 
quartet.  It  is  full  of  melody  and  rhyth- 
mic grace. 

The  thtmes  are  tuneful,  at  tlme.«; 
sjgeestlng  the  folksong  In  character, 
with  a  dash  of  Scottish  dl.-ilect.  The 
piece  Is  p')pular  in  the  best  sense.  It 
was  performed  with  spirit  and  elo- 
I  quencc. 

Kxcellent,  too,  was  the  performance 
i  of  Brahms's  quintet,  composed  for 
Muhlfeld,  clarinetist  of  the  Melnlngen 
orchestra,  and  first  brought  out  in  Bos- 
'  ton  by  the  Kneisels  with  Goldschmidt. 
Mr.  Leroy,  a  finished  artist,  excelled  in 
beauty  o£  tone,  artistic  phrasing,  polish, 
]  fluency. 

It  is  latt  in  the  day  to  speak  of  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Kneisel  and  his  asso- 
ciates, to  whose  fine  musicianship  and 
interesting  choice  of  programs  muSlc- 
I  lovers  of  this  city  have  long  been  in- 
I  debted.    A  large  and  appreciative  audl- 
I  enco  was  present. 

The  second  concert  will  be  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Dec.  2. 


sincerely  and  effec- 
pleasure  to  see  that 
-telling  ai:t.  .r,  ..i  r  J.  H.  Barnes,  again, 
althbugh  the  part  gave  him  little  op- 
portunity.    Mr.*  Manning  was  amusing 
as  Lambert  and  gave  a  defined  char- 
acter to  the  head  of  the  stables.  Mr. 
Blackall's  villany  won  the  compliment 
of  hisses  from  the  gallery.    Mr.  Mur- 
ray played  the  track  gambler  realistical- 
ly—and  the    other    male   actors  were 
competent.     Miss  Harris  was  a  hand- 
some,    cold-blooded    adventuress  and 
wore  her  costumes  as  though  they  had 
not  been  loaned  to  her  for  the  evening.  : 
Miss  IlUngton  is  an  actress  of  Indls-  : 
putable  parts;  Miss  Kerry  was  attrac-  , 
tlve  as  Lady  Diana,  and  Miss  Arnold' 
was  sufficiently  trusting  and  remorse-  1 
ful  in  the  simple  black  gown  which  in 
melodrama   is   associated    with  young 
women  who  have  been  wronged. 

"The  Whip"  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  long  run. 


'THE  WHIP'  AT 
THE  BOSTON 


Two  Phllosophept. 

were  talking  at  the  Porphyry 
efined  .selfishness  and  hard-neart- 
Interesting  example.'?  were  quot- 
'.-i^t  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  nar- 
'lowins  anecdote: 
upher  da  Pontenelle  was  pas- 
,Mi  ,1.  I    ,sinl  of  asparagus,  and  he  pre- 
ferred a  dressing  of  oil.    One  of  Yila 
friends — he  may  have  been   the  Abbe 
Ten-as»on  —  Invited  himself  to  dinner, 
"ontenelle  said  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
la  company,  and  would  even  make  a 
,-re«t  sacrlflc'e:  he  would  give  hlra  half 
lis  mass  of  asparagus  and  tell  the  cook 
ar'SH  the  half  with  butter.   Just  be- 
"y  were  going  to  sit  down  at  table 
ijo  fell,  struck  down  by  apoplexy, 
"lie  Jumped  up,  ran  to  the  kitchen 
outed:    "Dress  It  all  with  olll" 
l.Tvs   afterward   dining   at  Lord 
'         and  .seeing  a.sparagu9 
»d  that  his  direction  to 
.:o  jcHt.  had  put  aspara- 
ushlon.  From  this  It  will  b«  seen 
.1.  de  Fontenelle  was,  Indaed,  a 
pher. 

then  Mr.  Auger  said :  "1  know ' 
yon   found   that   story.  Baron 
it  In  his  Correspondence,  and  ! 

didn't  like  Fontenelle.  I 
>  the  yarn." 
.3  .xi.jry  a  proof  that  Grimm  did 
i«  the  phllosopner?    I.s  there  any 
like  unto  the  malice  of  a  friend? 


An  Awful  Warning. 

.a  11)8  World  Wags: 
I.  too.  have  understood  that  cigarettes 
■       made  fashionable  In  London  by 
ict    Ollphant.    who    learned  the 
11  the  East  during  the  Crimean 
'    Mm   McCarthy   told    a  queer 
fashion.-;  in  tobacco.  When 
o  London  In   1852,'  "it  was 
I    inite   the  right   thing   for  a 
•  f  fashion  to  appear  In  the  broad 
Mth  a  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth.    •  • 
Many  a  young  man  stuck  a  clay  pipe 
In  his  mouth  and  pretended  to  be  a 
real  gentleman." 

I  call  to  your  attention  "The  Tobacco 
Habit,"  by  Herbert  H.  Tldswell,  M.  R. 

1 ..  It.  C.  P.  Dr.  TIdswell  dcacribei' 
things  which  a  Christian  should 
.rifidellty,    tobacco,    alcohol  He 
beU'jvs  that  every   mental,   moral  or 
physical  evil  ever  ascribed  to  tobacco 
la  the  lot  of  all  smokers:  the  families 
of  smokers  will  probably  be  unhealthy,  ' 
and  the  fall  in  the  birth  rate  in  also! 
'  the  use  of  tobacco.   I  remember  i 
""ch  of  n  woman  In  Reade's  "Ter-  ' 
i'emptatlon"  to  this  effect,  when 
ir  (  harles  wa»  despondent  because  h* 
ad  no  heir. 

JUNIUS  BRUTUS  HATCH. 
Medflald,  Nov.  1. 


Biographical. 

When  Mme.  Sarah  Bernlmidt  too'r:  out 
Vfi  Insurance  policy  for  $100,000  she 
h«  never  wore  slays;   that  she 
$10,000  a  week  In  the  theatrical 
;  that  she  was  5  feet  inches 
nd  her  weight  was  130  pounds, 

KNEISELS  GIVE 
FIRST  CONCERT 

f  Kneisel  quartet  gave  Its  first  con- 
.  r  this  season  last  evening  at  Steln- 
Ull.  Henri  I.,eon  Leroy,  clarinetist 
New  York  Philharmonic  orchestra, 
I'd.    The  program  was  as  foUowB : 

■i.v.r,,  I-    iii!.|..r.    op  OS; 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "The  Whip,"  a  melo- 
drama In  four  acts  and  13  scenes  by 
Cecil  Raleigh  and  Henry  Hamilton. 
Performed  by  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
pany of  America,  Inc.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  London,  Sept.  9,  1909. 

E»rl  of  Brsncaster  John  Halllday 

Rot.    Verner   Haslam  Luin>:'len  Hare 

Marquis  of  Bererley  J.  11.  Baniea 

Cnpf.  Grcvllle  Sartorla  Charles  Blackall 

HarrT  Anson  Dion  Tithcradge 

Tom   I..imt)ert  Ambrose  Manning 

.Joe  KcU.v  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Murray 

lion.   Mrs.  Beamish  Marlr:  IlUngton 

t.aoy  Diana  Snrtorlt  Erelrn  Kerry 

Mrs.   D'.iqulla  L*onore  Harria 

Myrtle   Anaon  I.aura   Arnold  ^ 

The   Boston  Theatre  was  filled   last  , 
inlght  from  pit  to  gallery  with  a  deeply! 
Interested  audience.   The  play  Is  a  good  | 
[old  fashioned  melodrama  of  the  Eng-  | 
llsh  sort.   It  would  be  a  pity  to  describe  j 
It  in  detail,  as  It  would  be  absurd  to^ 
speak  of  probability  or  Improbability,  to. 
talk  of  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
or  to  Introduce  the  well  worn  phrase,  ] 
"the  long   arm  of  coincidence."  "The, 
Whip"  Is  a  fine    old,    crusted  melo- 
fl'-ama,  a  theatrical  show,  and  even  they 
that  would   call  the  theatre  by  some 
other  name,  shuddering    at    the  word 
"theatrical."  should  become  little  chil- 
dren again,  take  the  play  as  It  Is  ofTored, 
as  they  accepted  plays  In  their  youth 
and    did    not    question,     or    exclaim  • 
"Ahem!" 

There  Is  a  villain  complete  In  every  i 
,  respect  save  one;  he  Is  not  a  baronet;  , 
I  but  he  Is  a  colonel  and  he  bears  the  ' 
aristocratic  name  of  Sartorls.   He  wears 
a  sllker,  but  only  on  the  proper  occa- 
sion.   He  smokes  cigarettes,  even  when 
the  girl  whom  he  has  seduced  Implores 
him  to  marry  her,  and  when  her  brother 
threatens  him.   Ho  obtains  Lady  Diana's 
Invlorsement  to  a  note  by  a  trick.  He 
persuades  a  poor  wretch  of  a  parson  to 
carry   out   a   sham   marriage  between 
his  hdted  rival  and  an  adventuress  who 
purchases  her  costumes  In  Paris.  And 
only  tht  half  has  yet  been  told. 

If  The  Whip,  the  Marquis  of  Bever- 
I'ly's  crack  horse,  wins  at  Newmarket, 
the  colonel  Is  ruined  He  therefore 
imcouples  the  bos  car  In  which  tht 
horse  goes  to  the  races,  and  The  Whip 
and  the  Jockey,  the  brother  of  Myrtle, 
cruelly  abandoned  by  Sarturls,  would 
I  have  been  killed  In  x  rallw;iy  accident 
if  Tom  Lambert  had  not  .jverheard'  the 
colonel  and  the  adventuress  plotting  In 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors  at  Mme.  Tus- 
.saud'p.  Thwarted  In  this,  although  In- 
cidentally passengers,  Including  little 
children,  are  maimed,  burned,  killed, 
,  Col.  Sartorls  has  the  jockey  arrested 
Just  before  he  mounts,  but  English 
sporting  blood  will  not  brook  this  out- 
rage. The  'Whip  wins:  Brancaater  sm- 
liraces  his  Diana;  the  marquis  pardons 
him;  the  clergyman  confesses;  Myrtle 
is  to  h^ve  another  chance  '.n  a  foreign 
country;  honest  Lambert,  the  comedian 
of  the  piece,  will  marry  th-i  Hon.  Mrs. 
Beamish,  who  saved  the  horse  by  rush- 
ing with  a  motor  car  to  the  railway 
tunnel;  and  a  telegram  from  Scotland 

I Yard  orders  the  arrcrt  of  Sartorls  and 
the  well  dressed  adventuress. 
As  a  gentleman  across  the  aisle  ob- 
,  served  In  a  fine  burst  after  the  scene  of 
I  the  collision:  "Hot  stuff  I" 
1     After  all,  this  Is  the  highest  tribute, 
[  (lie  appropriate,  the  inevitable  one.  , 
The  play  lasted  from  7:45  to  11:20,  1 
,11(1  the  waits  were  short;  yet  the  at-  | 
1  K  ntlon  of  the  audience  never  flagged.  j 
'     The  production  and  the  performance  I 
were  rightly  melodramatic.    The  .scenery 
^vas  elaborate ;  there  were  real  dogs  and  ' 
horses;  the  coupling  of  the  box  car  to 
tl:c  train  will  no  doubt  be  more  deftly 
done  tonight,  and  the  crash  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  will  probably  be  louder. 
I  The  race  was  we  i  nianased,  and  the 
I  continuous    applause    of    the  audience 
drowned  the  <Hn  on  the  stage  and  the 
fortissimo  of  the  orchestra. 


Mme.  Ugalde,  the  Illustrious  daugh- 
ter of  a  still  more  Illustrious  mother, 
gives  singing  lessons  in  Paris.  Her 
landlord,  M.  Wertheim,  who  Isj  evi- 
dently ot  an  Old  French  family,  sues 
her  for  the  cancelling  of  her  lease  and 
asks  damages  to  the  extent  of  $1240  for 
"prejudices  caused  him  by  her  piano 
and  her  pupils."  He  describes  the  les- 
-on.'i  as  intolerable,  maddening,  "the 
more  especially  aa  most  of  her  pupils 
sing  out  of  tune."  The  tenant  on  the 
floor  directly  above  her  wrote  a  letter 
ot  complaint.  "To  hear  every  day  for 
several  hours  budding  prime  donne  per- 
nvming  exercises — always  the  same — 
to  a  one-finger  accompaniment  on  the 
piano,  then  to  be  treated  to  the  air  of 
the  'noces  de  Jeannette'  or  'MIgnon'  for 
several  months.  Is  a  torture  which  M. 
!  Octave  Mlrbeau  must  have  forgotten  in 
.his  "Jardin  des  .Suppllces.'  I  am  a_  pas- 
sionate lover  of  music,  but  Mme.  Ugalde 
will  end  In  rnaking  me  a  confirmed 
musioophobe  (sic)." 

Sans  Merci. 

We  all  know  her,  the  indefatigable 
teacher  or  pupil  on  the  floor  above  or 
helow.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercl.  That 
is.  we  know  her  by  hearing.  Mme.  Ugal- 
de Is  In  a  class  by  herself.  She  has  wit, 
which  she  no  doubt  Inherited-  for  her 
motlier  was  delightful  in  Offenbach's 
"Orphee."  as  In  the  late  forties  she  daz- 
zled In  Auber's  operas.  She  reminds  the 
landlord  that  she  asked  him  before  tak- 
ing the  flat  whether  he  objected  to  a 
lyric  artist  for  a  tenant.  "To  which 
you  gallantly  replied  that  you  would  be 
charmed."  An-^l  now.  see  how  she 
1  thrusts  a  mall'Mous  needle  Into  the 
highly  respectal>la  and  complalnmg  gen- 
I  tieman  on  the  floor  above.  "I  gather 
'  that  I  do  not  charm  the  ear  of  my  be- 
nevolent and  amiable  neib'lihor  on  the  | 
fifth  fioor.  but  neither  does  he  charm, 
mine,  for  his  continual  and  noisy  quar- 
rels with  his  housekeeper  disturb  the  , 
peace  of  the  bulldins.  If  he  ojjeots  to  j 
'I.es  Noces  de  Jeannette"  and  'MIgnon,'  | 
1  will  henceforth  play  for  him  the  'Scr- 
vanle  Maltresse'  of  Pergolese,  which 
will  probably  suit  his  tastes  better." 

Why  Delay  It? 

Mr.  d'.^nimKio.  tlie  Italian  poet,  novel- 
ist and  r>osem-.  wIiop^  wardrobe  Is  as  ex- 
tensive and  highlv  colored  as  his  vocab- 
ulary, purposes  til  leave  the  world  In  a 
^^l^pVisln;  manner.  He  told  M.  Le 
Rarpv  the  actor,  that  "ho  had  chosen  a 
form  of  death  that  every  one  would 
.speak  of:  for  not  a  particle  of  him 
would  persist;  his  being  would  be  vola- 
tilized Into  Infinite  molecules."  But  why 
docs  he  delay  the  surprise?  Surely  not 
l,,r  t'.ie  benefit  of  his  creditors  who 
(..reed  him  into  exile.  .Some  of  us  are 
prowing  old  and  wo  would  like  to  see 
what  the  gentleman  is  going  to  do  to 
himself.  If  he  should  come  to  Boston, 
this  season,  as  Mr.  Henry  Russell  hopes,  ; 
t.,  attend  rehearsals  of  "Francesca  da' 
Kiinlni"  and  to  accept  unblushingly  a.\ 
curtain  call  for  the  librettist,  there 
v.ould  be  a  fine  opportunity  ^or  him  to 
make  way  with  himself;  not  In  the 
fjpera  House  for  he  might  make  a  mess; 
lull  on  Boston  Common  where  there's 
plenty  of  room  and  where  the  gases  of 
(li.  operation  and  the  subject  would 
qu  rkly  be  dl.sperse<l. 


Fashion  Notes. 

Swell  overcoats  in  London -this  sea- 
son will  fit  in  tightly  at  the  wai.st.  The 
fashionable  colors  will  be  light  fawn, 
light  green,  and  new  shades  ot  brown, 
blue  and  red.  Give  us  red,  for  anything, 
a  cravat  or  an  engine  house.  Blue  rain 
coats  and  yellow  gloves  will  also  be  In 
fashion.    "The   latter   can    be  washed 
while  they  are  on  the  hands" — In  other 
words,  while  you  wait.    Our  Informant, 
who  signs  himself  "The  Captain,"  says 
he  has  worn  one  pair  for  three  winters. 
He  savs  nothing  about  decollete  dress 
shirts  "for  men,  although  they  have  been 
seen  In  Vlenn*  and  Paris.   There  have 
been  actors  on  the  stage  who  rejoiced 
in  an   exhibition  of  their  chest.  Mr. 
George  Moore  in  his  praise  of  the  music 
1  hall  exclaimed:  "Better,  a  million  times 
'  better   than    the   cheap    popularity  ot 
i  Wilson  Barrett— an  elderly  man  postur- 
1  Ing  in  a  low  neck  dress."   Mr.  Barrett 
was  not  old  when  Mr.  Moore  wrote  his 
'  "Confessions   of  a   Young   Man," •but 
'  Mr.  Moore  was  very  young  for  his  years 
he  was  also  "sassy.". 


A  Pen  Portrait. 

Na\k.  ruming  down  the  street  there  was  a 
ro.-ff'i— one  of  tijose  apprentice  fellows.  And 
tio  i\  ,i,s  brass  lxiund  fit  to  play  mnalc.  He  stood 
ahe>ii  feet,  and  there  were  hrtght  hrasa 
p.iitnnV'  down  bia  Jacket,  and  on  bl^  collar, 
aad  ta  Ui  aleereg,    Blj  cap  had  a  bis  soli 


I  The  Herald  quoted  yesterday  the  open- 
ing h^es  of  Dr.  Johnson's  "Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes" : 

Let  observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru. 
■    The  whole  poem  would  have  been  good 
:  reading  for  many  on  the  morning  after 
;  election.  , 
I    Whenever  the  two  lines  are  quotett 
there  should  be  an  accompanying  foot- 
note taken  from  De  Qulncey's  essay  on 
rhetoric:     "We   recollect   a   little  bio- 
graphic sketch  of  Dr.  Johnson,  published 
immediately  after  his  death,  in  which, 
amongst  other  Instances  of  desperate 
tautology,  the  author  quotes  the  well 
known  lines  from  the  Doctor  s  imitation 
of  Juvenal    •   •    *    and  contends  with 
some  reason  that  this  is  saying  in  ef- 
jfect:     'Let  observation  with  extensive 
.observation  observe  mankind  extensive- 
ily.'   Certainly  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  most 
faultv  writer  in  this  kind  of  Inanity  that 
ever  has  played  tricks  w.ith  language." 
Now,  who  was  the  authot  of  this  "little 
biographic  sketch"?  Birbeck  Hill  in  his 
voluminous  notes  to  Boswell's  Johnson 
quotes  the  stricture,  but  does  not  name 
'  the  critic. 


After  Election. 

Walt    Whitman    in    the  remarkable 
preface  to  "Leaves  ot  Grass"  said  that 
the  "terrible  significance"  of  elections 
111  this  countrj'  was  unrhymed  poetry. 
Unfortunately  this  saying  does  not  have 
,the  meaning  It  had  in  1855,  although  the 
defeated  often  express  their  feelings  in 
blankety-blank  prose.     And   to   see  a 
citizen  who  rode  to  the  polls  in  his  mo- 
tor car  and  carelessly  marked  his  list, 
I  strutting  about  the  next  morning  and 
Ipluming  himself  on  the  fact  that  "his" 
candidates  were  elected!  Charles  Reade 
once  gave  an  amusing  description  of 
the  fuss   made  by  a  father  over  .  his 
1  first  born  son,  as  though  he  had  been 
the  sulfering  and   triumphant  mother. 
The   cock-a-doodle-do  attitude  of  this 
variety  of  male  Is  shrinking  modestly  in 
comparison  with  the  whooping  exulta- 
tion of  our  friend  Gollghtly  over  the 
elertion  of  "his"  candidate  for  governor. 
We  know  a  few  sturdy  old-line  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  Mr.  Gardner:  some 
because   they   knew  .him    in  college, 
others  because  they  knew  him  out  _of 
.(illegc,  though  not  well  enough  to  call 
iiim  "Gussle"  to  his  face;  and  some  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  best  man  and  did 
not  think  It  necessary  to  indorse  the 
administration    at    Washington.  They 
all  were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty. 
\\\\y   should  they   now  be  depressed? 
Because  every  one  In  this  vale  of  tears 
wishes  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  Fer- 
guson  said   at.  the   Porphyry,   "I  was 
strongly  tempted  to  vote  for  Foss,  but 
now  I'm  glad  I  didn't;  seeing  he  had 
such  a  small  vote."    There,  you  have  It 
in  a  nutshell. 


To  Overcome  Heroes. 

Have  >oii  heard  that  It  was  good  to  gain 
the  day  ?  ,  ,  » 

I  also  say  It  Is  good  to  fall:  battles  are  lost 
in  the  same  spirit  In  which  they  are 
won.   ^ 


badsc    with  a   iouae  flag   In   aeren  -I'lrerent 
VoL.rs  lu  the  middle  ef    t.  and  a  chain 
cable  o(  cbln-'tay  twlst.d  rpund  It.    He  was 
wearing  hi*  cap  ou  thrpe  ha  Ira,  and  he  waa 
walking  In  both  the   sdewallts  and   all  the; 
r«i>l      HIB  trousers  were  cut  like  wu.dsaila 
round  the  ankles.     He  uad  a  fath'""  of  red 
Bilk   tic  jolling  out  over  hta  chest,     "f  a  « 
cigarette  lu  u  twisted  cIht  holder  a  foot  and 
r  h..lf  long.     He  waa  c!,ewlng  lob„.  co  ovor 
hlB  shoulder  as  he  walked.    He  d  «  bott.. 
rom-hot  In  one  hand,  a  bag  of  jaiu  tail 
the  other,  and  his  pockets  were  full  «f 
lettei-s    from    every    Port    between    Kio  .ui.i 
Calliio,  round  by  the  east. 

Information  Wanted. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I    Was  the  Inventor  of  Ice  cream  soda  a 
'  confectioner  named  Sanders,  who  lived 
;  in  Detroit,  or  a  confectioner  In  Eliza-  ' 
beth,  N.  J..  who  died  only  last  month? 
It  would  make  a  great  difference  to  me 

if  I  could  be  sure  of  this.   

Ci:CIL  LIPPETT. 
!  !  ovlderfte,  R.  I..  Nov.  3. 


I  sound  triumphal  drums  for  the  dead;  1 
fling  through  my  embouchures  ttn 
loudest  and  gayest  music  to  them. 
Vivas  to  those  who  have  failed,  andto  tnos« 
whose  war  vessels  sank  in  the  aca, 
and  those  themselves  who  sank  in 
the  sea,  . 
And  to  all  generals  that  lost  ensftgementa, 
and  all  overcome  heroes,  ana  tn« 
numberless  unknown  heroes  equal  ta 
the  greatest  heroes  known. 

To  "C.  I.  A." 

A  few  days  ago  "C.  I.  A."  wrote  to 
The  Herald  saying  that  she  wished  to 
know  all  about  a  poem  beginning 

A  nix  there  was  upon  this  mundus, 
A  shallow  nix.  It  now  profundus. 
Ve  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  James  W. 
I  frost  of  Georgetown  for  a  copy  of  th« 
'poem,  "Possum  et  Coona."  According 
!  to  this  copy  tha  opening  lines  are: 
i        The  nox  was  It  with  lux  of  lana, 
1        And  'twas  a  nox  most  opportuna, 
1        To  catch  a  pofesum  or  a  coona; 

For  nix  was  scattered  o'er  the  mundu!<, 
I  A  shallow  nix  and  non  profundus, 
j  The  poem  Is  too  long  for  publlcatio.n 
in  this  column.  It  "C.  I.  A."  will  send 
!  her  address  to  The  Herald  we  will  mail 
I  the  article  to  her.  C.  L.  J.  of  Boston 
(also  kindly  offers  a  copy.  No  one  ot 
our  corresTJondcnts  has  yet  named  the 
'       ■      nr   "Id  v.-here  the  poem  first  ap- 


To  "T  .F.  F." 

tl.  Barnes,  now  playing  In 

r'.'^t  ^-\me  to  this  por.'Urv 
111  with  A 
lok  13  still 
many.  In  fju  i 


IIU'S  of 
i^i'  pro- 

.     .  .  '   .  I      ■  .i..'       1.       U    IS    to  In; 

I  hopi'd  thiit  tli'>  tiiaJ  Ht  Kiev  will  put  an 
end  to  tlje  absurd  and  outrngeuus  belief 


In  "ritual  murder.' 


In  Small  Dosat. 

The  Herald  recently  named  certain 
famous  vintases-  Fifty  years  ago  a 
•liortaKe    of    champagne,    which  now 


.  many.  In  fju  i    ;    ■  atoortaKe    of    champagne,    which  now 

the  part  has  been  so  |  ■•nns  probable— we  are  not  referring  to 

sliue  then.   He  after-  i  th«   beverage   made   In    New  Jersey— 

.    i...fK   AlAvf    Art^At-   1   .ai«r   l_ 


with  Mary  Ander- 
Nethorsole.  lr\  •  ■ 
H  for  many  years 
nown  as  "Hand- 
iscences  are  now 
.i-><  (London),  and  I 
.  -u-  111  book  form.   Articles  j 
n\  for  the  Nineteenth  Oen- 
.       condition  of  the  KngJlsh 
roused    hot    discussion   at  the 
Mr.  Barnes  Is  not  only  a  sound, 
ced  actor  of  uncommon  expert- j 
iB  also  n  student  and  a  thiniier. 
In  his  profession,  a  conversa-| 
M  in  anecdote  and  humor,  .i 
of  the  English  actor  and 


The  Late  Mr.  Berry. 

'  nuainlscences  reminds  us 
rry,  the  English  hangman, 
.\   died,  did  not    write  his 
iioirs,  and  thus  was  unlike  Sanson, 
o  wrote  eight  volumes  or  rather  gave 
lerial  for  them.     Sanson  made 
i;tion,  that  the  work  should  be 
1  exactly  as  he  wrote  It.  Thi- 
-wcrtd:      "It  shall  be  so. 
■Iiing,  not  even  the  heart? 
:  3."  Kor  did  Berry  follow 
of  his  predecessors.  Jack 
omas  Derrick,  and  stamp 
the  language.  Yet  they  sa,\ 
a  Air.  Berry  did  pretty  work  In  his 


I  im  very  tired  of  life,"  be  ^ays.  AiiJ 
1.0  so  many  dreamers,  who  hare  all  the 
unlnons   darkness   of   the  iiniycree   in  their; 


ersey 

would   have  made   little  difference  In 
Iiondon.    Sir  Algernon  West  tells  us 
that  In  bis  early  days  the  allowance 
tor  a   dinner  party   was   two   bottles,  f 
•These   were   handed   round  after  the  J 
[atCODd  course  and  driu>^        homoeo-  , 

■pSthlc    doses    out    of  sn 
rlae-'!  which  contained  Uti' 
Lord   Alvanlcy  was  tbo  lirsi    win)  liad 
the    courage    to   protest    again.«t  fhlfl 
meagre  allowance,  exclaiming  one  oven-  . 
Ing:    'You  nilght  as  well  expect  us  to 
drink  out  of  thermometers."  " 

The  Largest  Oyster. 

It  is  now  November,  and  few  of  the 
oyster  stories  have  made  their  annual 
appearance.  Even  the  story  of  Thack- 
eray amazed  at  the  huge  ones  put  be- 
fore him  in  this  country  has  not  yet 
been  taken  from  the  pigeonhole  for  its 
annual  exercise.  Wo  read  in  a  T>ondon 
journal  that  at  Port  Lincoln,  in  South 
Australia,  oysters  range*  as  largo  as  a 
dinner  plate,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
luncheon. 

•The  largest  known  British  oyster  was 
dredged  oft  Christchurch  Head  It 
was  16  Inches  In  clrcumferen  20 
inches  round  the  outside  shell  snd 
weltrhed  three  and  a  half  pounds." 

What  has  become  of  the  oyster  crack- 
er that  prevailed  in  the  sixties  and  the 
early  seventies?  There  are  things  that 
go  by  the  name,  but  they  sre  a  snare 
and  a  delusion. 


he  found  hts  most  nreclooR  nnd  \inln 


lerrnvie*!  solltiiile  lii  the  crowjed  and 
vordld  streets  of  greM  lUleg. 


most 


Children  of  Adam. 

Mr.  Andrew  Thompson  wished  to  Imi- 
tate "the  primitive  man's  mode  of  life,"! 
so  he  went  into  the  woods  near  Johnston| 
and  took  oft  his  clothes.  This  was  his 
second  attempt.  And  what  was  his  re- 
ward? Xo  thrilling  accounts  of  his  ad- 
ventures were  published  In  the  news- 
papers. Vaudeville  managers  did  not 
pursue  him.  He  was  sent  to  the  work- 
house for  a  year;  .ust  because  he  wished 
to  be  natural. 

And  in  like  manner  the  early  Ada  ra- 
tes were  persecuted,  although  they 
were  not  without  clothes  except  In  their 
meetings  when  religious  exercises  were 
to  be  performed.  Danaeus  was  mis- 
taken when  he  Included  among  their 
errors  the  obligation  of  walking  as  good 
Christians  the  streets  undraped.  And 
vet  William  Llndanus.  an  accomplished! 
inquisitor  under  Philip  11.  In  the  Neth-| 
crlands,  assures  us — and  he  is  corrobo- 
rated bv  others  not  so  violent  In  the! 
faith— that  in  1535,  several  Adamites, 
persons  of  substance,  and  of  very  good 
families,  used  to  run  up  and  down  the 
treets  of  Amsterdam  stark  naked;  "and 
ome  were  frantic  enough  to  climb  up 
reea  and  there  wait  .so  long.  In  ex- 
ectation  of  bread  falling  from  heaven, 
till  they  fell  down,  half-dead,  to  the 
ground."  Imagine  Bostonlans  "of  sub- 
titance  and  very  good  families"  thus 
climbing  up  family  trees  In  the  sight 
of  the  people! 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Thompsor.  came 
to  us  from  England.    Moreri    in  his 
Dictionary    instead    that    there  were 
Adamites  In  that  country,  but  they  held 
their  meetings  at  night  and  did  not  run 
abr.ut    the    forests.     The  Amsterdam 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  did  not  believe 
that  so  prudent  a  government  as  that  of 
the  English  would  allow  the  sect.    Mr.  i 
Thompson  might  be  excused  for  think- 
ing that  In  this  land  of  liberty  there; 
would  be  pleasure  for  him,  as  well  as  I 
a  religious  observance.  In  the  pathless 
woods. 

Or  he  may  be  a  follower  of  PIcard, 
who  said  that  he  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  restore  the  law  of  nature.  Or 
l)ferhap8  he  wished  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Theodoret  Sartor,  the  prophet, 
;:nd  his  associates,  male  and  female, 
•A-ho  In  1535  threw  every  part  of  their 
rlress  Into  the  flames  as  a  burnt  offering 
to  the  Lord  and  then  rushed  out  and 
ran  in  the  streets  bawling:  "Woe,  woe,, 
■voe,  divine  vengeance!"  For  this  they 
were  put  to  death.  Poor  Mr.  Thompson, 
■•vho  is  not  reported  as  having  uttered 
unseemly  or  threatening  cries,  is  now 
.n  the  workhouse. 


"Ritual  Murder." 

Much  has  been  written  about  "ritual 
murder""  In  connection  with  the  trial  of 
Mendel  Belliss  at  Kiev,  but  no  one  to 
our  knowledge  has  alluded  to  the  chap- 
ter entitled  "The  Continuity  of  Tradi- 
tion in  the  East""  In  Sir  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton's posthumous  book,  "The  Jew,  the 
Gypsy,  and  El  Islam.'"  In  this  chapter 
is  a  horrible  list  "to  show  chronologl- 
callv  th-j  continuity  of  tradition  con- 
.->rning  atrocities  and  sacrilege  prac- 
tisit'*  br  the  Jews."  Curiously  enough 
BurH.''"  did  not  allud"*  to  the  legend  of 
Hu-'M  Lincoln  and  the  old  ballad 
fO'^'3\  In  Percy's  "Rellques."  While 
ih-T"  \s  much  learning  di-splayed  In  Bur- 
ton's 4)aKes,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
bitterll-  prejudiced,  perhaps  by  reason 


Lucrative  Autographs. 

ifiie  villain  in  "The  Whip"  secures 
Lady  Diana's  endorsement  of  a  note  by 
asking  her  to  give  him  Uer  autograph 
and  presents  her  with  what  seems  to  i 
be  a  card  for  her  to  write  on.  There 
was  a  Frenchman,  one  Ludo/ic  Picard, 
who  made  a  good  Income  by  autograph 
hunting  until  he  was  exposed  by  Jules 
Sandeau,  In  one  of  Picard's  letters 
sent  to  prominent  persons  he  described 
himself  as  "one  of  the  unappreciated 
who  Is  meditating  suicide  and  seeks  for 
counsel  and  aid  in  this  hour  of  sore 
distress."  He  thus  obtained  letters  from 
Beranger  and  Heine,  one  of  10  pages 
from  Lacordaire  and  one  from  Dickens, 
written  in  French.  All  of  them  he 
•  promptly  sold  at  a  high  price. 

CONCERTS  AT 
TEMPLE  BEGUN 

■  _  _  s 

The  flrst  of  this  season's  series  of 
concerts  at  Tremont  Temple  took  place 
last  evening.  Miss  Evelyn  Parnell, 
soprano;  Michael  P.  Dwyer,  tenor;  Miss 
Phyllis  Hammond,  harpist,  and  John  A. 
O'Shea,  organist  and  accompanist,  were 
the  assisting  artists. 

The  populailty  of  these  concerts  Is 
now  established  and  no  better  evidence 
of  public  appreciation  could  have  been 
shown  than  the  size  of  the  enthusiastic 
audience  which  crowded  the  hall. 

The  program  announced  that  the  even- 
ing wouki  be  demoted  to  "Irish  Melo- 
dies." 

Miss  Evelyn  Parnell,  who  has  been 
heard  both  here  ana  abroad  in  concert 
and  opera  appeared.  appropriately 
garbed  in  green,  and  sang  sympathetl- 
callv  and  with  much  animation.  She 
varied  "The  Minstre!  Boy,"  "The  Wear- 
ing of  the  Green,"  "Th3  Kerry  Dance" 
and  other  Irish  song.s  with  selections 
from  hsr  operatic  repertoire.  These  In- 
cluded "Ah  fors  e  lu!"  from  "Trav- 
lata"  and  the  Jewel  Song  from  Goumod's 
"Faust." 

Mr.  Dwyer  confined  himself  to  insh; 
ineIodle.f  and  sang  "The  Angel  Whis- 
per." "The  Valley  Lay  Smiling  Before 
Me,"'  "Eileen's  Farewell,"  Harty's' 
■■l^agan  Love  Song"  and  others  in  his] 
well-known  manner. 

Miss  Hammond  played  two  selections 
for  the  harp  with  deftness  and  Mr. 
O'Shea  was  a  musicianly  accompanisA. 

The  second  concert  will  be  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  Nov.  27,  and  will  be  de- 
voted to  "Scottish  Songs'"  Mme  Evelyn 
fccotney,  soprano;  Howard  White,  bass, 
Miss  Ellen  Keller  violinist,  and  Frank 
Waller,  accompanist,  will  take  part. 

PADEREWSKI 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Paderewski  gave  his  first  recital 
this  season  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Svmphonv  Hall.  There  was  a  very 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Bach-Lifzt,  Prelude  aod  Fugue  In  A  minor; 
Beethoven,  Sonata  In  E  major,  op.  100: 
S<'hnin3nn,  Carnaval;  Chopin.  NoMuroe,  E 
major,  op.  62:  Mazurka,  B  minor.  Sonata  In 
»  Unt  major;  LIuzt,  Waldesrausclien.  La  Cam- 
,2noll3. 


It  was  a  pi 
rndcrewsUl  aft' 

Is    still     roniarlv.Uli'  '  ■  ' " 

pianist,  romantic  In  r  sense, 

not  merely  a  passion  .illst.  His 

Individuality  na  an  h.UMiuiur  Is  still 
pronounced;  lils  personality  still  works 
a  apell.  If  pianists  were  to  be  classed 
aa  intellectual,  sensous,  sensational, 
pedatogic,  clever  tricksters,  it  might 
be  aald  after  the  lists  were  drawn  up: 
"and  then  there  Is  Mr.  Paderewski." 
For  In  iMr.  Paderewski  are  found  the 
better  qualities  of  various  types.  He 
stands  bv  himself;  lonely  and  apart. 

The  word  "Intellectual"  Is  often  ap- 
plied to  pianists  who  are  thoughtful 
analysts.  Inexorable  dissectors.  They 
are  often  laborious,  cold  and  dull.  While 
music  that  Is  worth  hearing  Is  emo- 
tional, whether  it  be  by  Bach  or  Wag- 
ner, Verdi  or  Brahms,  there  is  a  sen- 
suousness  In  interpretation  that  de- 
generates into  lush  Bentlmentalism  or 
Intolerable  caterwauling.  There  are 
pianists,  men  of  astonishing  mechanical 
proficiency,  of  whom  It  may  be  said: 
"In  every  virtuoso  you  find  a  dash  of 
the  rope-dancer." 

The  Interpretation  of  Beethoven's 
sonata  yesterday  was  beautiful  In  clear- 
ness of  conception,  firm  grasp  of  the 
organic  whole,  exquisite  treatment  of 
detail,  which  was  never  allowed  to  as- 
sume undue  Importance;  great  variety 
of  tonal  effects,  all-pervading  euphony, 
and  a  certain  nobility  suggested  rather 
than  asserted,  for  this  music  is  subtle; 
subtle  even  when  It  is  apparently  sim- 
ple, as  in  the  theme  for  the  variations; 
but  i^ot  to  be  named  with  the  frankly 
heroic  works  of  the  composer. 

The  performance  of  Liszt's  arrange 
ment  of  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  for 
organ  was  extremely  Interesting,  a  fine 
example  of  contrapuntal  playftig,  and 
\f  some  should  say  that  occasionally 
•here  was  undue  force  exerted,  the  an- 
swer might  bo  that  the  remainder  of 
the  thundrous  organ  pedals  was  effec- 
■'ve,  and  sound  did  not  pass  Into  noise 
This  excuse,  or  counter-statement, 
could  not  justly  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  excessh'e  force  exerted  at  times  In 
the  Carnaval  and  In  the  first  movement 
ot  Chopin's  sonata.  There  were  many, 
ravishing  moments  In  the  perforrhance 
of  the  Carnaval — as  In  the  "Chopin"  sec- 
tion, the  measures  expressive  ot  Euse 
bius,  the  glorified  dances;  there  was  an 
exalted  poetic  spirit;  yet  the  finS  im- 
pression might  have  been  deepened  had 
the  various  sectiops  been  more  closely 
connected,  without  the  prolonged  waits 
between  the  little  scenes.  Then  the  Car- 
naval might  have  seemed  like  the  sleep- 
chasings  of  one  remembering  the  crowd 
of  masqueraders,  the  vision  of  fair  wom- 
en, the  sentiment  Inspired  by  the  dancers, 
dances  to  which  the  heart  kept  time, 
passionate  avowals,  confidences  that 
were  whispered  or  did  not  escape  the 
Hps.  Then  might  this  Carnaval  have 
been  as  a  procession  of  apparitions  seen 
In  dreams,  now  well  defined  and  now 
confused,  a  phantasmagoria  in  music. 

Very  beautiful  in  its  song  and  color, 
Its  twilight  melancholy  was  Chopin's 
Nocturne.  The  performance  of  the 
Mazurka  was  mannered,  with  an  exag- 
geration of  halting  rhythm,  but  the  read- 
ing of  Chopin's  sonata  was  on  the  whole 
a  memorable  one.  We  know  from  all 
those  who  heard  Chopin  play  that  he 
never  exerted  undue  force.  His  scale 
of  dynamics  was  so  graduated  that  his 
forte  seemed  a  fortissimo.  Nor  was  this 
■because,  as  the  legend  goes,  he  was 
physically  weak  even  before  his  health 
gave  way.  Mr.  Paderewski  evidently 
believes  In  the  "heroic  Chopin,"  and  too 
much  of  the  flrst  movement  of  the  son- 
ata was  played  in  Ercles'  vein.  This,  of; 
course,  put  in  salient  relief  the  ?econdi 
theme,  yet  the  other  pages  might  have 
been  restless  and  stormy  without  such 
crashing  violence.  The  Scherzo  was  a 
tour  de  force  and  the  wonderful  melody! 
In  contrast  was  sung  with  appealing 
beauty.  Admirable,  thrice  admirable,  I 
was  the  unaffected  and  tragic  reading] 
of  the  Funeral  March  and  the  wild, 
hopeless  finale.  | 
After  Schumann's  "Carnaval,"  Mr.  ; 
Paderewski  played  the  composer"s 
"Warum,"  and  after  the  pieces  by  Liszt 
there  was  the  customary  scene  ot  en- 
thusiasm with  the  demand-  for  more,  to 
which  Mr.  Paderewski  graciously  as- 
sented. 

The  heat  in  the  hall  was  suffocating 
and  some  in  the  audience  were  over- 
come. This  made  a  commotion,  and  a 
few,  perhaps  not  wrshmg  to  miss  a  { 
train— Mr.  Paderewski  did  not  begin  the  | 
concert  until  a  few  minutes  before  three 
—left  after  a  movement  of  Chopin's 
sonata.  This  Irritated  the  pianist,  for 
he  asked  in  a  loud  voice  if  the  doors 
could  not  be  kept  closed-. 

He  will  give  his  second  recital  In 
Symphony  Hall,  Sunday  afternoon, 
Nov.  23. 


I  The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who,  •  at  the 
age  of  74,  declares  that  he  has  psychic 

'  power  by  which  he  can  cure  mental  and 
physical  sufferers,  although  he  is  with- 

i  out  medical  or  surgical  knowledge,  is 
characterized  as  eccentric,  and  It  is 
also  said  that  he  was  long  "an  ardent 
admirer  '  ot  Mme.  Melba.  But  thif5  Is 
no  proof  of  eccentricity;  on  the  con- 

'  trary.  Mme.  Melba  is  still  a  cotnel>- 
woman  and  her  dravight  at  the  box 
office  Is  steady  and  never  forced.  Nor 
is  this  belted  earl  eccentric  be.- i  i  ■  ^ 
has  a  mysterious  healing  pov.  . 


man'     rounln-;:    "l    -'^•"'•^     l-.!.Klali>l  .  ■■"•<■' 

of  them  come  to  Boston  and  do  good, 
either  by  friction  or  susgestlon. 

Hot  Sandwiches. 

The  present  earl  is  not  the  first  :  an  ; 
wlch  to  excite  remark.  Mr.  Pepys,  wh.. 
was  by  no  means  a  stern  moralist,  de 
plored  the  loose  behavior  of,  a  San.l 
^icu  in  his  day,   Then  there  was  tlv 
Sandwich  who  Is  named  as  the  inventor 
of  the  meat  and  bre^d  combination; 
John  Montague,  Fourth  Earl  of  Sand 
wich,  "Who  once  spent  24  hours  at  tho 
gaming   table   without   other  refresh-! 
ment  than   some   slices  of  cofd  beeC| 
placed  between  slices  of  toast."  Tho 
word  came  into  the  language  about  ITG:.. 
This  John  Montague  gave  his  name  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  not  becaus. 
the  islanders  ate  long  pig  between  sllce^^ 
of  their  bread.   Was  not  this  John  Mon- 
tague the  Sandwich  named  by  Horace 
Walpole  In  1750:  "he  Is  as  capable  of  all ! 
little  knavery,  as  if  he  was  not  Practis--  j 
ing  aA\  great  knavery."  This  fourth  Earl  | 
!  of  Sandwich  was  tenderly  attached  to  a  [ 
charming  woman.  Miss  Ray  with  whom , 
he  lived  !7  years  and  by  whom  he  had] 
nine  children.    One  of  them  was  Bast 
Montague,  editor  of  Bacon's  works  and 
a  teetotaller.   Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  of 
Montague    In    his   nasty    manner:  l, 
found  he  was  strikingly  like  the  disso- i 
lute    questionable   Earl   of  Sandwich:! 
who,  indeed,  had  been  father  of  hltn  in 
a  highly  tragic  way."    For  Miss  Ray 
'was   shot  and  killed  by  Hackman,  a 
clergyman   who  had  once  been  in  the 
'  army  On  the  day  Hackman  was  hanged 
I  Pox  moved  for  the  removal  of  Lord 
Sandwich  from  the  Admiralty,  but  was 
;  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 
\    And    who,    pray,    invented   the  club 
sandwich,  and  when? 

At  the  Opera  House. 

The  interest  during  the  first  week  of 
the  opera  in  Boston  will  be  in  the  sing- 
ers rather  than  in  the  operas  them- 
selves.   Mr.  Fontana  will  sing  here  for 
the  flrst,<yme  in  an  Italian  opera,  which 
will  be  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna," 
with  its  amusing  Follies  of  191^-13  chor- 1 
us   and  strange  goings  on  in  the  little 
back   garden.     He  will   also   smg  in 
"Tristan."     Last  season   he  sang  tiie  i 
part  in  euphonious  Italian.    Now  it  is 
said  he  will  sing  in  German,  which  is  a 
pity   whatever  devout  Wagnerltes  may 
'  say     Mr.  MartinelU  will  sing  here  for 
the  first  time.    He  is  :S  or  29  years  old. 
When  he  was  serving  his  time  in  the 
Italian  army  he  played  the  clarinet  in  a 
band.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
tenor,  Dalniores,  began  as  a  horn  plaj- 
er;    lliese,  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Dresden  Oper.l  House  35  years  ago,  was 
a  virtuoso  on  the  slide  trombone:  Ade- 
laide Norwood  used  to  play  the  cornet 
at  seaside  resorts.    Mr.  MartinelU  ha.= 
1  been  highly  praised  in  Italy  and  at  C  o- 
vent  Garden.    He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  at  Philadel- 
phia last  Monday  night  as  the  impru- 
dently    patriotic    Cavaradossi.  rhen| 
there  is  the  tenor,  Lucien  Mi\ratore.  It 
is  saidtthat  he  was  born  at  Marseilles  m 
1S78.    At  flrst  an  ^ctor,  he  became  an 
opera  singer  and  took  the  part  of  the 
kins  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Pans  (Dec 
16  1902),  when  Hahn's  "Carmelite"  was 
produced  with  Mme.  Calve  as  Louise  d. 
La  Valliere.   Afterward  he  passed  oven 
to  the  Opera.    There  was  talk  of  hu 
engagement  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  earl.V 
in  1910.    He  was  later  in  this  country 
with  Mme.  Cavallerl,  and  was  announce: 
more  than  once  at  the  Boston  Oper; 
House.    There  may  be  pleasing  discus 
sion   concerning   the   pronunciation  o 
his  name:  Whether  the  flnal  "e"  shouU 
be  sounded  as  a  fourth  syllable.  Mme 
D' Alvarez  claims  to  be  descended  fron 
the  Peruvian  Incas.    She  made  her  nrs 
appearance  in  this  country  at  the  Man 
hattan  Opera  House,   New   >.  ork,  a 
Fides,  Aug.  30,  1909.    She  sang  m  othe 
parts  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  wa 
then  described  as  a  voluptuous  woma 
with  a  luscious  voice.    Mr.  Ludikar, 
bass,  is  a  newcomer.    He  is  a  Russiar, 
they  say,  and  will  first  appear  as  MepI 
istopheles  in  Gounod's  opera.    May  h 
be  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessc 
and  fellow-countryman,  Leon  Sibiriakot 
And  Mr   Ancona  is  coming  back  aft* 
many  years.    He  sang  for  the  first  Unr 
in  Boston  at  Mechanics'  building.  I<  e 
"7  1894,  as  Escamillo,  and  his  compai 
ions   were    De  Lucia,   the  tenor,  ai 
Mmes.  Calve  and  Pettiglam.  He 
here  again  in  1895,  '98  and  '97.  and  v 
saw  him  as  Figaro  ih  Mozart's  oper 
Tonio,  De  Nevers,  Rigoletto,  Telramun 
Alfio,  Valentin.    When  ho  sang  Telr 
mund,   "Lohengrin"'  was  performed 
Italian,  with  Mmes.  Nordica  and  Ma 
telli  and  the  De  Reszke  brothers  in  t 
cast.    Mr.  Ancona,  who  returned  to  tl 
country  to  sing  at  the  Manhattan  Ope 
House,  has  been  on  the  stage  for  abo 
25  years. 

Also  Biographical. 

Vigneul  -MarvMIe.  page  IOC..  Tom.  I  of 
"melanges"  speaks  ot  a  visit  which  bims 
and  some  others  paid  to  Peter  Rycr:  and  w 
I  that  the  entertainment  he  gave  them,  eonsi 
ing  eC  milk,  cherries,  water  and  brown  hre 
made  them  bewaU  tte  «I»te  of  M  excellent 


'he  Herald  published  recently  a  long 
id  Illustrated  article  concerning  Mr. 
mam  Winter's  "The  \\''allet  ot  Time," 
o  large  and  handsomely  printed 
es  (Moffat,  Yard  &.  Co..  X.  T.). 
^  ho  article  contained  many  quotations 
lustrative  of  Mr.  Winter's  attitude  to- 
wards certain  plays  by  Pinero,  Suder- 
nann,  Ibson,  Maeterllnclc   This  attitude 
as  long  been  known  and  It  is  unnec- 
?sary  to  dwell  upon  Mr.  Winter's  sav- 
condemnation  or  to  inquire  Into  the 
-.isonableness  ot  his  prejudices.  Some 
■  III  regret  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Winter's 
ritical  acumen,  with  his  long  experi- 
■ice,  with  a  love  of  the  theatre  which 
f'ml'nds  us  of  Sarcey's  passion  for  the 
Imy house,  with  his  literary  attainments 
nd  grace  and  vigor  of  style,  should 
ot  be  able  to  see  anything  good  in 
ilagda,"  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex,"  "Pel- 
•as   and   Melisande,"    and    plays  by 
bsen.    No  one  will  deny  the  honesty  of 
Is  opinion  and  the  purity  of  his  pur- 
ose;  and  the  pages  of  condemnation 
re  among  the  most  readable  in  the 
ook.    Mr.  Winter  is  a  good  hater  and 
'fnany  of  us  sympathize  with  Dr.  Joljn- 
ion.    Like  Swinburne,   Mr.   Winter  is 
.  ioQuent  and  at  times  extravagant  In 
[  raise  or  blame.   Some  may  regret  that 
(,    the  chapter"The  Theatre  and  the 
M  i  U,"  he  found  li  necessary  to  pub- 
i  chronicle  of  clerical  misdeeds  In 
e     jurse  of  one  year.    No  one  blames 
im  for  defending  stage  people  against 
he  silly  or  malicious  attacks  of  sensa- 
ional  "newspaper"  clergj-men;  but  tlie 
•  Tu  quoque"  form  of  answer  may  be 
as  boresome  as  the  babbie  of  ignorant 
;ind  Intolerant  clergymen. 


"The 
Wallet 
of  Time" 


Mr.  Winter  thinks 
noWy  ol  the  theatre, 
and  he  has  written 
nobly  about  the  drama 
»nd  about  actors  and  actresses.  In  the 
manly  preface  he  says:  "I  have  sought 
10  estimate  the  motives,  achievements 
t.nd  rank  of  dominant  actors,  managers, 
and  dramatists  whose  artistic  expres- 
sion has  been  influential  in  my  time,  ana 
to  designate  those  methods  of  theatrical 
...IniinlBtration  which  are  best  calculated 
promote  the  welfare  of-the  theatre  by 
niiiking  ii  entirey  and  rightly  j.ervice- 
to  ^'I'iftv.  Subjects,  accordingly, 
'h-^^'c•  iiKi'lcnlally  been  cllscussed  which 
f  re  not  directly  relative  to  the  lives  and 
olnps  of  actors.  Critic  ism  of  the  stage 
'nvolves  criticism  of  human  nature  and 
l.uman  life."  _  , 

\«  Mr.  Winter  has  written  Lives  or 
Booth,  Jefferson  and  Mansfield 
,  preparing  a  book  about  Irving 
lien  Tprrv,  there  Is  no  special  ref- 
players.    Nor  does  Mr. 
that  this  book  is  ex- 
namea  worthy  of  -lon- 
aior.  ,viU  be  missed.    He  gives  a 
1    list.   With    now    and    then  an 
.  iblc   characterization;  "\MUiam 
r.ii.  aoromplished,  versatile,  artls- 
-upreme    oquaUy    In    humor  and 
r.."-  "Alatllda  Heron,  erratic,  Im- 
ive'  exempiar  of  Celtic  emoUon;;; 
.1  ge  L  Fox,  prince  of  pantomime  ^  I 
s  .Skinner,  native  to  romance  and 
chiful  In  if;  "Maurlca  Barrymore. 
1,1.    wayward,  early  and  sadly  lost, 
lu'  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Winter  con- 
<idprs  dramatic  criticism.  Its  function 
,nrt  piaclicc.  and  In  the  second  chap- 
hp  speaks  of  "the  golden  age  ot 
,  t  n  -"  but  not  merely  as  an  Idolater 
.     >  ,^  past  or  a  reactionary;  nor  does 
1      .1  bound  "to  echo  the  ancient  wall 
•  gret  for  'palmy  days.'  "    He  does 
1,1  Ht  times,  and  rightly  feels,  that 
•  I,    >prtain   important   parUculars  the 
-t  I  .    of  an   earlier   day   presented  a 
.  ...    Interesting  and  more  au.spiclous 
...   Mclc    than    is    presented    by  the 
.   ot  this  period."    When  he  taUw 

  prevailing  conditions  of  theatrt-- 

,1      nniiKemenl  his  voice  is  raised  In 
I  .11   his  cheek  Is  flushed. 

me  most  Interesting.  Instruc- 
.Illative  articles  is  the  one  that 
;  of  Junius    Brutus  Booth, 

V   >  of  dark  mouds.  -i  wild,  strange, 

i  lous  genius    whose   career  was 
i.f  brilliancy  and  waywardness,  at- 
1  bv  manv  riirring  triumphs,  dark- 
by  errors  of  human  frailty,  but 
ded  by  a  ttxoderale  competence  ot 
u.  and  rounded  by  a  noble  pro- 
'  f:ime."  There  Is  a  graphic  des- 
f  his  fantastical  life  at  his 
in  Maryland,  and  at  the  end 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  man 


lid  the  stentorian  roar.     ".V  \Hst  ani- 
mal bewildered  by  a  grain  of  genius.  ^ 
There  are  svmpathetic  articles  about 
•  »Tr<!   Gilbert,  Brougham,  and  John  Gil- 
bert   and  eloquent  ones  on  Charlotte 
Cushman  and  Mn.e.  Modjeska.  whose 
camilie'  was  "tnore  like  a  spirit  than 
n  woman;  slie  was  the  ideal  of  native 
t.urity  lost  through  passion,  but  strug- 
gling toward  the  llghf-and  thus  she 
was  not  the  Camilie  of  Damas.  Mrae. 
I  Modjeska  was  especially  fitted  for  the 
I  gentler  heroines  of  Shakespeare.  The 
article  on  John  E.  Owens  is  wisely  ap- 
prcclaOve.   After  speaking  of  his  great 
talent     Mr.    Winter    adds    that  when 
Owens'  became  criOcal  of  himself  and 
<;trove  to  be  "true  to  life"  iie  became 
pliotographic,   monotonous  and  dry. 

Mr.  Winter  denies  genius  to  Coquelln, 
"within  his  limit  an  excellent  actor," , 
best  In  low  comedy,  but  remarkable  as  , 
i.'^carpia     Many  will  not  agree  to  the, 
}statenv.tit  that   his  Matliias    m  "The; 
'Bells"  w^s  '.'prosy,  common,  and  at  some 
S)Oluts     idlculoM*.  ■    They  might  argue 
I  that  It  was  the  Mathias  of  the  play- ; 
Wrights,  truer  than  the  magic  lantern 
j  hero  presented  by  Irving.    In  like  man- 
Inpr  Mr.  Winter's  estimate  of  Fechter, 
the  actor,  may  well  awaken  discussion. 
Mr.   Winter  admits   his  ability   as  a| 
romantic  actor,  but  evidently  does  not| 
iipprove  his  Hamlet.   In  like  manner  he 
questions  Salvlni's  Othello  and  Mounet- 
SuUy'3  impersonations  In  Shakespearian 
I  plays,   on   the    broad   ground   that  no( 
'i  Italian  or  Frencliinan  can  be  at  home 
in  yhakcspeare.    But  why  should,  not, 
en  Italian  tragedian  ot  Salvini's  Intel-' 
llgence    be    able    to    understand  the 
character  of  Othello's.     Nor    will  aU 
svmpatliize  with   him  In   his   view  St 
Sarah  Bernhardt.   While  he  pays  willing 
tribute  to  her  extraordinary  gifts  and 
admires  her  personality,   he  condemns 
I  her  because  she  has  lowered  art  by  ap- 
!  pearlng  in  sensational  plays,  often  of  a 
j  I'.l.ricious  character,  aa  he  deplores  the 
!..<■,  that  Modjeska  played  in  "Magda.  ' 
.Mr.  Winter  writes  about  Mrs.  Lander, 
'  I  loience.    McCullough— who.    after  all, 
will  b>  treat  remembered  as  Virginius— 
I  J.  S.  Clarke.  Raymond.  Barrett,  Lewis. 
I  I  oglilan,  John  Hare,  who  i:^  scolilcd  be- 
I  (ii  ise  ho  appeared  as  Lord  Quex,  Ade- 
■  laiUe  Xollson.  Clara  Morri%  Mrs.  Lang- 
tiv,    Willard.    whom     he  overvalues. 
'  -Mary  Anderson— his  enthusiastic  ilevo- 
1  lion  to  her  is  now  a  matter  of  hlstorr— 
I  Daly.  Ada  Reban.  Edward  H.  Sothern— 
;  and  his  article  is  finely  critical-.VIIss 
Marlowe,  Warfleld,  Worthing— to  rhom 


\   "well  known  '   piaiusr  ga^v  a.  re- 
tal  recenfly  In  Melbourne  and  cr»'= 
tnu.  wrote  about  him:    "His  art  is  de- 
noted by  the  length  of  his  I' ^ir-  which 
fluffs  out  lilce  the  business  end  or  a 

feather-duster.    When    ^'"^ijn^ 

terested  In  what  his  fingers  are  doing 
(at   first  he  just  allows  tliem   to  go 
wandering  up  and  down  the  ke>s  like 
Ibloodhounds  in  search  of  ^  theme)  he 
1  fairly  lifts  his  audience  by  the  hair  and 
I  throws   their  thirsty   souls   round  the 
.room.    Between  each  bracket,  instead  1 
iof  combing  his'  hair  with  his  '^a-nd  Oi 
ione   of  the  platform  Palms,   he  Just  1 
:  grooms   himself   with   a   ha.nakerclilef , 
which  he  keeps  handy  on  the  piano- 1 
top      Music-rnfikers,    male    and    hair- j 
pinned,  crowded  behind  during  the  In-, 
terval  to  pumphandle  the  Great  Artist,  j 
Miss  Esther  PeteEaflii.  «it  Chicago  hatt  . 
been  singing  in  French  P™yi"Cial  Uie- , 
atres  before  she  appeared  at  the  Gaite  | 
Municipal,  Paris,  late  ->a?t  ..;nionth  as  ; 
Lakme      "Her  voice  combined  purity 
and  strength,  and  is  rich  in  the  lower 
tones    »  «  •  She  seems  to  have  al- 
ready acquired  the  secrets  of  her  art 
and  her  acting  is  sober  and  full  of  dis- 
cretion.  She  has  been  engaged  to  smg 
in    a    number    of    performances  and 
though  her  foreign  accent  is  distinctly 
perceptiljle,  it  failed  to  prove  an  ob- 
.stacle  to  her  success."  This  was  written 
by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  „„„^ 
Was  the  centenary  of  Henry  Smart, 
organist  and  writer  of  church  music, 
celebrated  in  any  church  in  Boston?  He 
was  born  Oct.  26.  1813.    "In  later  years 
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the  ilames."  Ah,  yes.  But  taSe  care. 
That  scene  can  be  dangerous  to  the  art- 
ist. I  onco  had  a  very  unpleasant  expe- 
rience—a narrow  escape— though  it  end- 
ed in  nothing  wor.se  than  my  fainting. 
But  don't  let  Mr.  Roze's  stage  manager 
be  too  realistic. 

"I  have  shown  my  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Roze  by  lending  him  one  ot  the  actual 
costumes  which  I  wore  as  theMaldwhen 
I  played  the  part  in  Paris.  It  is  one 
which  I  used  In  the  scene  where  I  stood 
holding  my  sacred  banner  beside  Charles 
VI.  at  his  coronation  in  the  cathedral  of 


Reims.   It  IS  copied  from  a  tapestry  In 

the  possession  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and 
,is  regarded  as  historically  'xact. 
;    "And  I  am  happy  to  think  that  at  the 

premiere  at  Covent  Garden  It  will  be 

worn  bv  so  charming  an  artist  as  iri. 

Lilian  von  Granfelt.    I  have  met  her. 

Ello   est   superbe,   magnlfl.iue   a  voir. 

EUf  a  la  figure  adorable,  tres  lumm- 


.Mr.  De 
Andria's 


'Ol 


1 


he  paya  aa  affectionate  tribute— Maud^ 
Adams— here  again  Mr.  Winter  Is  at  his 
best,  although  her  followers  will  cry 
"Shame"'— Blanche  Bates,  Mrs.  FIskA 
and  her  connection  with  Ibsen's  plays. 
Miss  Netllersole,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Pat- 
lieU  Campbell.  Laurence  Irving,  the 
plays  of  Augustus  Thomas,  and  there  I 
Is  also  entertaining  comment  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous nature.  The  temptation  to 
quote  from  nearly  every  article  can 
hardly  bo  resisted. 

"The  Wallet  of  Time"  Is  a  monument 
to  Mr.  Winter.    It  is  also  an  honor  to 
American  Journalism,   for  many  pages  '■ 
appeared  originally  In   the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  for  vt-m  .s  enjoyed  the  j 
prlvilogo  of  his  faithful  and  brilliant 
service.  | 
The   volumes   are   rirhly   illustrated  ' 
with  portraits,  and  each  volume  is  pro-  I 
vlded  with  a  Copious  index.  I 
The  proofreader  slioul.l  have  correct- j 
ed  an  obvious  t-lip  of  the  pen.   On  page 
fi'-'l  of  volume  one  Mr.  Winter  alludes  to 
!"J.,o  Roi  s'amuse  "  aa  "tho  great  novel" 
'of  Victor  Hugo. 

Personal  Terry  is  much 

upset  over  the  "vogue  of  the 
J»Oies   ugly  In  art."  He  said  to  a 
i  reporter  at  Birmingham:  "In  the  the- 
atre, it  has  been  embodied  in  certain 
,  phases  of  the  Russian  ballet,  and  Ui 
I  the  Eo-called  'new  aj-f  which  halls  from 
GeiTnany.    There  are  many  people,  no 
doubt,   who  reg.ird   this   'h'jw   art'  as 
wonderfully  beautiful,   but  It  ha<  led 
to  developments  which  to  me  are  posl- 
the    tively   offensive   and   daiii^t  rous.  Tho 
person  who  first  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
bringing    bare-legged    playcr.s  among 
the  audiei&ce  has  a  colossal  lot  to  an- 
swer for.    He  has  dragged  tiur  art  into 
the  gutter,  and  unless  we  are  careful 
ho  yrlll  drag  the  actors.    The  whole 
thing   Is  degrading.     It  is   taking  us 
back  to  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  when 
so-called  patrons  of  art  were  Invited 


,11  ..xc*.  ,   into   the  greenroom.     I   don't  like  it, 

is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  man  j  don't  believe  it  is  good  tor  our 

iMf.  The  analysis  of  Hackett's.  art.  You  must  keep  your  actors  in 
t  .-taft"  suggests  the  ldea_that  the  front  of  you — you  must  see  them  over 
ii-  had  studied  Maglnn's  paradoxical  the  footlights.  They  must  be  remote — 
ri«  with  tho  motto:  inaccessible.     It  Is  no  more  right  for 

iirtght  »re  well  awtre  players  to  rub  shoulders  w'tb  the  a'ldl- 
liic  forest  ijreen,         <  ence  than  It  Is  for  the  audience  to  rub 
'  th*.  load  of  cure         shoulders  with  the  players  In  the  dr«-ss- 
:        b.»    rouifU    ai.te.1  j  ^he  one  thing  .1=  as  offen- 

..oily  admirable  in  Its  lofty  tone  and  '^W"      Fa!iny  Lott    who  will  give  a 
,t,.otis  discrlmlnauon  Is  the  revlewl  Jf^r^^,,^;",^"^?'^,;,'^' 
I  ..rresl's  career.   The  man  is  paln^^^^  daughter  of  ex-Senator  WlUlan, 

■  no  born  for  "^'f"' v^/ra^^^^  ^ott  of  this  city.  Having  studied 
,^e,    despotic,   supremely  Vain   ana  ^  " 

"He  was  Tlmon  scowling  along  '^'"^  ^ta^^'.f^"?  iiirce 

-II.      "".^"''L  r...r^^inp  in ys^rs  hi  opera  in  that  country,  begiii- 

Iwav;   he  Vas   Lear  parading  m  .viti,  "r  ^  Travlata"  "Rleolptlo  " 

street     and    the    miserable  "1U»    La.  rraviata.  Kigoietto, 

would  not  be  awed  by  thel  '•Kaust."  and  later  taking  parts  for  a 
"  ,        ,  n  flv  In  his  dramatic  soprano,  as  In  "La  Gioconda. 

Ther^      .-iU.t'>s  a  ny  m  W8|  ..^   Promessl  .Sposl,"   "Forza  del  Ves- 

'       on  his'tl"o"    She  sang  at  Posen  as  guest  In 
nments  of  "Taiinhaouser"  and  then  spent  a  year 
,   he,  afte.ted  the  senses  a  lialf  In  Germany  devoting  her- 

of  trim. pels  and  flash  ot  «elt  to  Uie  German  lanijuage  and  the 
likP  the  ponderon..   sin.v-  art  of  Lleder  singing.     She  now  pur- 
"  ,  ,       ...1  fiiiinrir]  iioaes  to  confine  herself  to  concert  worlc 

,    ..,«  ■•    (1..  liu^  .oihpr 


S:nart  lost  his  eyesight— In  consequence, 
it  has  been  said,  of  excessive  cigarette 
smoking  while  engaged  in  putting  music 
to  paper." 

Georg  Henschel,  who  is  now  in  his  64th 
year,  sang  groups  of  songs  In  London 
Oct.  22.  The  Times  published  this  pru- 
dent criticism:  "AVith  Dr.  Henschel's  ap- 
pearance one  simply  abandons  oneself  to 
enjoyment  because  it  Is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  he  will  sing  nothing  which  he  i 
does  not  thoroughly  know  and  whole- 
heartedly enjoy  himself." 

noberty,  a  dancer  who  has  not  been 
seen  In  London  since  he  danced  as  a  boy 
at  the  Palace  Theatre  before  Edward 
A'll.,  will  appear  in  the  ballet  "Narkiss.  : 
the  Golden  Prince."  during  Raymond 
Roze's  operatic  season  at  CoventGarden. 

Yvctte    Guilbert.    giving    recitals  in 
Paris,  talks  to  the  audience  and  does 
not  wish  the  concerts  to  be  solemn.  M 
the  first,  given  last  month,  "she  par- 
ticularly asked  us  all,   when  we  had 
taught  tho  burden  of  a  song  after  the 
first  two  or  three  stanzas,  to  take  it 
up  with  her  In  chorus,  which  we  did 
to  the  best  of  our  ability."  Tony  Pastor 
used  to  make  the  same  request.  "Down 
in  a  Coal  Mine."    We  hear  the  chorus 
as  we  write.  I 
I    Miss  Bessie  Talbot  Salmon,  who  will 
■  trive  a  song  recital  tomorrow  night,  has 
Kt'.irned  aft-r  three  yrars  ot  study  in 
I  Purls.    She  tlrst  .^itiidipd  in  Hoston.    She  i 
v.'iil  be  asslsttd  by  Miss  .Mn  e  McDowell,  i 
I  pianist,  who  has  studied  hero  and  In  j 
!  Florence. 

Miss  Louis?  Llewellyn,  who  will  give  | 
i  ;  II  !nuj.'--u.il  .-oiig  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  ' 
I.,  xt  Wttln(  fday  evening,  has  been  a 
1  newspaper  correspondent  an. I  Is  now  a 
^tudent  in  tli.'  dramatic  department  of 
'  the    New    England    Conservatory  of 
Mu.ilc.    For  some  time  she   has  been 
^tJdvlng  Bph.  mlan  f61k  ."ongs  and  the 
Slovak  lanc.iage,  «  difficult  tongue.  Shel 
waa  flrat  led  to  take  an  interest  In  these  I 
..songs  bv  MniP.  Bnske    "ife  ot  a  New' 
York  'relllsi,  who  was  formerly  a  mu- 
sician ill  Prague.    Miss  Llewellyn's  In- 
terest in  folk  song  ^r.:w  out  of  ctass 
room    work   under   Vincent   d'Indy  In 
Paris.   She  Is  weU  acquainted  with  the 
folk  music  ot  Brittany,  and  In  her  re- 
cital she  will  contrast  some  of  these 
«ongs  with  those  of  Bohemia.  A  daugh- 
fr  ot  a  former  Governor  of  Kansa.*, 
»he  was  educated  at  the  university  ot ; 
that  state.   She  studied  music  In  Paris  . 
for  three  years. 

Mr.  Dawbarn  has  this  to  say  about 
the  actor-manager:  "The  Bouffes  Par- 
Islennes  reopens  under  the  direction  of  i 
M.  Bernstein,  who  has  again  mounted 
his  play  'Le  Secret.'  One  wonders  > 
whether  author-management  is  to  tlir 
advantage  of  art  and  tho  benefit  of  the 
beginner.  May  It  not  prove  as  hurtful 
to  progress  and  sincerity  aa  tho  actor- 
manager  of  the  English  stage?  There 
Is  nothing  so  prejudicial  to  art  as  the 
one-man  show,  in  which  satelhtes  ro- 
tate about  the  sun.  The  system  has 
lesulted  in  plays  being  chosen  solely 
beeause  one  role  suits  the  idiosyncrasies 
an.i  postcard  attitudes  of  a  popular  com- 
edian. All  the  rest  of  the  play  Is  of. 
no  consequence.  Happily  we  have  not: 
vet  reached  this  degree  of  Ineptitude. 
Tho  public  insists  on  an  all-round  cast. 
But  obvlouslv,  there  is  danger  in  an 
author  who  directs  his  own  theatre. 
It  reminds  one  ot  the  story  of  the 
western  restaurant  Keeper:  'There  aln  t 
no  kart  der  joure;  there's  terrapin  and 
hash.  .  •  and  you're  going  to  have 
hash.'  I  don't  want  hash,  even  if  tho 
cooli  Is  a  personage."  " 

Mme.  Bernhardt  In  -London  talked 
about  Raymond  Roze  and  his  opera 
"Joan  of  Arc."  "He  Is  artist,  he  is  true 
musician,  and  he  has  taken  a  great  sub- 
jer  t  Opera  in  English?  Why  not?  It 
should  be  popular  with  you.  lit  is  a 
glorious  language.  Here  It  in  Shake- 
speare! There  is  nothing  more  splendid. 
\nd  your  people  will  undev.stand  it. 
'  "And  what  a  story!  The  keynote  of 
ii-what  should  it  be?  Surely.  Faitli! 
I.a  Fol!  I  can  Imagine  the  martyred 
maid  singing  a  suhlinis  invo.  :iti<.n  amid 


Mr.  de  Andrla,  who  will 
^\\e   lectures   and   sons , 
recitals  at  Whitney  Hall, 
I         Recitals  BrookUne.  this  week  and 
„exi^"OlA  Songs  of  Old  France"  and 
"Old  Songs  of  Old  Greece"— wTltes  to 
The  Herald  as  follow's; 

•■The  French  songs  I  shall  render  are 
little,  known,  but  are  not  'Irttrouvables. 
I  have  used  Weckerlln  freely;  but  Du 
Merson  Fetis,  Viilemarque  and  Gouet  s 
incomparable  coUecUon,  'La  Litterature 
rrlvole  en  France'  have  also  been  ot 
issistance  to  me  in  getting  up  this  lec- 

"■'as  for  the  Greek  lecture  I  have  con- 
sulted Dr.  Burney.     Chappell,  Beller- 
iiiann    Thicrfelder,  Reynach,    and  tii-- 
Hulleiln  d  archooiogie  heiienique.  Thei  e 
lie  ever  so  many  ver.sions  of  Apollo  ^. 
llvmn,  but  1  prelerroil  that  by  Chap- 
ii.-!l.   As  lor  the  Paeans  to  Nemesis  ann 
l  aliiope,    they   are   niy   own  arrange- 
ments, as  are  also  the  Byzantine  Can- 
uns  of  St.  John  Damascenus,  which  hav 
never   been   harmonized,   so   far   as  i 
know,  and  which  I  have  taken  from  tb; 
text  book  of  Christ  and  Karanika's  An- 
ihologla  Graeca   Carmlnum  Christian- 
irum  tLeipsio  edition).  My  more  modern 
Greek  tongs  come  from  various  .sources, 
i'hos.i   ironi  Chlo^  have  been  phono- 
-1       .Hi  im  the  spot  by  Huber  Pernot 
i.„l  noted  by  somebody  in  Paris.  The 
;,n  ompaniments  are  mine.   Others  come 
['rem  Smyrna,  being  reminiscences  ot 
old  Greek  songs  indulged  In  from  time 
immeinorial.  and  always  by  tradition,  by 
he  Greek  population  of  the  east.  The 
•Old  Man  Demo"  is  a  Klepht  song,  very 
ancient,  arranged  by  Carrer,  probably 
an  Italian  maestro  of  Athens,  or  the 
asf." 


Harvard  following  let- 

tcr    should  Interest 
Opera  subscribers    to  the 

Association  Boston  Opera  House, 
who.  often  unable  to  attend  a  perform- 
ance, wish  to  give  others  pleasure.  The  i 
excellent  purpose  of  the  Harvard  Opera  | 
Association  is  here  clearly  explained:  I 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

In   the    spring  of   1012  the  Harvard 
Opera   Association   was   formed   as  a 
public-spirited    attempt     to  establish 
Lloser  relations  between  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  music  in  Boston  by  ena- 
bling a  great  number  of  students  who, 
otherwise,  would  be  unable  to  aftord  the 
jpera  at  Its  present  high  prices,  to  get 
ood  seats  at  vastly  reduced  rates.  The 
association  is  open  to  all  members  of 
the  university.    Its  signihcance  will  be 
apparent  when  It  Is  known  that  second 
jalcony  seats,  in  the  first  four  rows,  are  I 
sold  for  75  ceots  apiece,  and  that  or- : 
chestra  seats  are  sold  for  ?2  Instead  of 
J5    The  opera  association  has  to  make  1 
up  for  the  difference.    This  it  has  been! 
enabled  to  do  through  the  generosity  of  | 
l.:ben  D.  Jordan,  other  gentlemen  inter- 1 
ested  In  opera,  and  subscribers  to  the 
Boston  Opera  Company,  who  not  only; 
have  lent  the  association  their  financial; 
aid    but  have  frequently  presented  it 
'  with   their  unused  tickets,   which  the 
association  was  privileged  to  sell  at  the 
prices  above  nutitioned.    Last  year  its 
members  numbered  over  1200,  each  of 
whom   paid   an   initiation    fee    of  60 
cents.     The    association    is    proud  to 
record  that  It  hardly  ever  had  to  turn 
away  a  demand  for  tickets,  .and  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  great  success,  approved 
heartily    by    President    Lowell,  Prof. 
Spalding,    bean   Briggs,    and    a  great 
number  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty. 
The  students  themselves  have  again  set 
the  stamp  of  their  approval  upon  it  by 
joining  to  the  extent  ot  nearly  1000,  each 
member  paying  $1,  in  place  of  the  50 
cents  of  last  year. 
To  my  inind_the  sisnifi-^Knce  of  this 

movement  is  .striking.  It  represents  tho 
,  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  put  the 
opera  on  a  footing  where  students  of 
I  limited  means  may  afford  It.  It  en- 
courages a  far  greater  interest  In  the 
opera  and  In  music  than  was  before  pos- 
sible, and  has  even  In  the  brief  year  of 
its  existence  proved  such  a  success  in 
.stimulating  an  interest  in  good  inu.sic 
at  Harvard  that  it  Is  deserving  of  recog- 
.  nition  by  the  music  lovers  of  this  coun- 
try. Already  to  many  men  It  has  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  their  university  life. 
Especially  true  is  this  of  men  from  the 
smaller  cities,  who  ordinarily  do  not 
have  t>.e  opoprtunity  to  hear  good  mu- 
slc./<Ajirt  tn  fl"  It  nrftBRJita  the  oppovi  i- 
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•le's  Henri  BatalllB  s  Iu^T 

pla}',    "Le  Phalene," 
thus  reviewed  by  the  Piris 
Play  correspondent  of  tho  Djiily 


••;  Bataille'a  "Le  riialenc"— 
—(the    dietlonaiT    says  'La 
c,'   but  th«  author  Iris-lsts  upon 
:  It  masculine),  at  tho  Vaudeville, 
by    being    tho   exact   story  of 
Ba.»hkirtspfr,     Thyra,  beau.tiful. 
Willi  moyt  of  the  arts,  ami  -3. 
cosmopolitan  daughter  of  a  Slav 
with   whom   she    has  rushed 
u^i  ull  the  smart  circles  of  Home, 
iMd  Paris.    She  thirst.^  for  fame 
kind;  she  is  full  of  the  conceit 
own  genius,  and  eaten  up  with 
I-  because  she  thinks  she  may 
lUze  It.     One  fancied  one  was 
^  lii  ig  to  a  recital  of  Marie  Bash- 
Airtseft's  diary. 

"A  year  or  two  ago  Thyra  was  almost 
a  great  singer.    Then  her  voice  bi-oke. 
Now  she  is  almost  famous  already  as  a 
-  :  ulptresa   The  old  sculptor  Lepage,  h°r 
iior,  is  her  master.    The  author 
tly    persists    in    recalling  Marie 
.[rtseff.  whose  master  and  friend 
le  painter,  Bas-ticn-Lepage.  Thyra 
l^epage  for  his  candid  opinion.  He 
.  -  that  with  five  or  six  years'  study 
.■she  may  be  able  to  do  something  good. 
Tiie  delay  seems  to  make  her  desperafe, 
iuid  when  the  master 's  gone  she  break» 
Lli-i  clay  model  she  was  at  work  on. 

"She  Is  engaged  to  an  Italian  prince 
o!  ancient  lineage  and  enormous  wealth. 
She  evidently  loves  him  as  he  loves  her. 
lie  calls— and  she  breaks  off  the  en- 
gagement without  giWng  him  any  ex- 
•ilanations.  The  secret  comes  out,  first 
ihicugh  the  old  mother,  and  then 
•hrough  herself.  She  is  in  the  last  stage 
o;  consumption,  and  lius  only. five  or  six 
years  to  live — once  more  Hka  Marie 
i'-a.-^hkirtseff. 

•'We  leave  Marie  Bashkirtseff  at  last. 
Having  Jilted  the  prince,  to  his  aston- 
ishment and  despair,  she  dresses  up  as 
Salome  and  goes  off  to  tlie  Bai  des 
Quatz'  Arts.  Re-enter  the  prince  at 
three  in  the  morning,  and  tells  the 
scared  old  mother  that  he  watched  her 
daughter  at  the  ball  liaving  supper 
with  two  men,  with  one  of  whom  slie 
went  off.  Thyra  comes  bacli,  is  accused 
.y  the  prince  and  by  her  mother,  and 
says,  'Yes.  it  Ts  ail  true.'  She  gives  him 
explanations,  now  with  a  vengeance. 
.She  has  only  five  or  six  years  to  live. 
With  that  knowledge  that  she  cannot 
marry  him.  But  she  was  determined, 
all  tiie  same,  to  know  lite,  and  went 
therefore,  to  the  Bal  des  Quatz  Arts. 
Despair  and  hatred  from  the  prince, 
who  staggers  out,  'Addio,  addio  per 
sempre.' 

"l^ive   minutes   later   lie  reappears. 
'  Thyra  cannot  be  the  princess,  let 
s  his  mistress.   She  is  shocked  and 
riant,  and  then  falls  Into  his  arms 
jjusi  tiefore  tlie  curtain. 

"Act  III.— Thyra  ha8onljW,hree  or  four 
I  more  years  to  liv«,  after  f  wo  of  what 


•  I  Wo  tliemo  ' 
!  iun  than 
I!  in  tho  I 
ho  siiys,  11! 

<i  even  ii  tliey 
n.l  are  at  the 
.    on  .      ill  Insane  desire  1 
o  cu).  of  liio  to  the  drii;:  , 
i«n-out  exhibition  ot  a  tr.ii;- 
-  ,j  u.  II, a -kind  Is  not  necessarily  art; 
U  may  bo.  and  is  in  this  case,  liltlo  liot-; 
terj  than  .t  cinematographic  cxhlbillonl 
of  horrors.   That  Thyra  should  suddenly 
ha^e  cast  all  she  clierlshed.  including 
hef  virtue,  to  tho  windtj  and  have  af- 
teriwards  become  tho  mistress  ot  the] 
Italian  prinro  to  whom  .she  had  been 
betrothed— that   she  should   have  done 
this  solely  because  a  Paris  speclaUst  in 
tiA>erculosi.s   !iad  given   her  only  ri" 
nf>re  years  of  life  In  which  to  perfei  t, 
her  art  a.«  a  sculptor.  Involves  the  as-j 
sumption  that  she  was  a  vlergo  folla| 
as  well  as  a  consumptive.    Tho  end 
Thyra's  suicide  by  poison  in  tlie  mubi 
Ota  fete  which  .slio  gives  In  Paris—  i<- 
palled  the  denouement  pt  Sudermann  s 
'ea  'Iebe  das  Lebon.' " 


,  Ii  U-Bs  con-! 

lllg     two.  At: 

I  oii^hi    iiu;iu>  to  tho  pro-. 
.1  woman  of  tlio  town  «;hat' 
iiii  of  doublo  existence.  The' 
i.iiulodgi'  cures  him.    The  play  la  evl- 
'•■ntly  a  warning  to  excessive  drinkers, 

,  who  present  in  their  own  cases  modlfledl 
I  Instances  of  a,  dual  personality."  , 


we  are  told  liaa  been  wild  revelry  with 
,  the  prince.    But,  as  we  expected,  the 
prince  is  weary.  She  cannot  even  make 
him  jealous.  It  uas  not  a  pleasant  play. 
;  Thyra,  on  the  Sicilian  coast,  climbs  a 
rock  to  recite  romantic  verse  to  a  tragic  i 
empress  In  heavy  black,  who  has  just  ] 
ird    from   her   imperial   yacht  and. 
IS  evidently  meant  for  the  late  Em-  ; 
:   of  Austria.    Thyra   would  leap 
.  the  rock  If  she  were  not  held  back.  \ 
•lies  at  last  at  a  supper  paft»  to 
h  she  has  asked  all  her  friends,,' 
nas  asked  tlie  prince  in  vain.  She: 
promised   her  guests   a   surprise.  < 
surprise  is  a  (S)se  of  cyanide  of! 
-  ssium  which  she  injects  into  her 
and    which    kills    her  Instantly.' 
moth,  having  burnt  her  wings  auf-j 
"tly.  preferred  not  to  wait  two  ori 
■e  years  more  before  dying.  I 
"The  first  act  of  the  play  Is  the  best,  I 
'  and  was   amusing.    The  second-  was ; 
-hetic,  but  lengthy.    After  that  one 
n  to  weary  of  the  dying  consump- 
Mlle.  Yvonne  De  Bray,  on  whom 
-  cf  the  play  depends,  acted  intelli- , 
•!y  anr]  with  Immense  vigor,  but  did 
iook  in  the  least  consumptive.  The 
e    is    trimmed    with    many  hors 

■  \Te3,  some  amusing,  others  curious 
true!  but  funny  caricature  of  youngi 
JlauriC'^  Rostand,  for  instance.  Aj 

ifige  American  poet  in  attendance] 
I":  :   -is  of  Austria  told  o«— pre-i 
'stakes  were  hia  own  and) 
:'£— pointing  to  the  rock' 
coast:    'It  is  f 
.nierican  poet, 
..  himself  into  ti.  . 
.;   Viis    body   was   af  terwa;  lound, 
Iiis  ashes  thrown  into  the  sea.' 
illy  Thyra,  analyzing  her  own  tem- 
ament,  cried  that  she  suffered  from] 
'  riae  cupldo,'  and  added,  'the  glory 
love."    W<:  thought  It  was  a  Flip, 

■  r  she  repeated  the  same  strange  L&tin 


StftgC        "Between  Sunset  and  Dawn," 
'    -a  L      in   four  scenes  by  Hcrmon ; 

notes  Q^ijj    ^.gg  produced  at  tho  | 
raudevllle,  London,  Oct.  23.    Lia  Is  the  ( 
young  wife  of  Bill  Iliggins,  a  drunkard.  , 
He  is  bad  enough  when  he  is  sober,  i 
She  runs   away  from   him  and  finds  | 
shelter  in  a  miserable  doss-house  kept  [ 
by  a  dreadful  Mr.s.  Harris,  whose  son  | 
falls  In  love   with   her.     She  rebuffs 
him— "for  Li/  is  acutely  conscious  of 
the  respectability  of  the  married  state—  j 
but  at  last  she  throws  In  her  lot  with 
him."    Left  alone  with  him.  then,  at 
2  A.  M..  he  develops  a  form  of  erotic 
mania,  begins  smiling^strangeb',^  asks 

I her  to  kiss  him,  and  while  she  lean.^ 
nervously  forward  to  obey  him,  stabsl 
her  In  the  back,  so  that  she  falls  dead. 
Tho  apralling  mother  comes  tottering  in 
to  learn  what  the  noise  is  about  and 
finds   her   son,    still   smiling,  kneeling 
j  over  the  corpse.    The  author  has  done 
,'.  his  work  with  a  good  deal  of  deftness 
I  The  characters  of  the  husband  and  wife| 
and  of  the  hapless  Jim  are  well  drawn  j 
'  and  the  story  moves  steadily  along.  His 
denouement,  however,  is  bad  art.  Suchi 
'a  seizure  as  that  which  turns  youngj 
Harris  into  a  murderer  Is  not  suited  toi 
the  theatre.    Pity,  sorrow,  anger,  alarm 
—all  these  emotions  may  legitimately  be 
excited  by  tlie  dramc.tist;  the  finale  of  I 
Mr.  "Ould's  play  only  evokes  a  sort  of 
nausea.    So  deep  a  degradation  of  'the| 
paragon  of  animals'   is  more  fittingly. 
I  tne  theme  of  the  pathological  lecturer 
;  than  ot  the  dram.-ilist.    However,  the 
'  pla>  was  well  receiv-d."   .4nd  it  was  in 
London  that  "Monna  Vanna"  was  for- 
1  bidden  Ijy  the  cen.sor! 
I    Edward    Garnett's    new    play  me 
Trial  of  Jeanne  d'Arc"  was  produced  in 
London  on  Oct.  3i  under  the  auspices 
.  of  the  Religious  Drama  Society.  Only 
1  <he  members  were  admitted.  NO  scenery 
1  was   used.     The   play   was  published 
1  last  yeai'.    We  are  told  that  Mr.  Gar- 
1  nett     the    son    of    Richard  Garnett, 
!  avoided    the    romantic    illusion.  The 
1  character  of  Jeanne  was  described  In  a 
preface    as    one    likely   to  prove  "of 
I  supreme  interest  and  insph-ation  to  suf- 
i  fragettes  and  to  all  who  are  watch- 
I  ing  the  rise  of  tlie  nev/  type  of  woman- 
.  liood  in  our  times." 

More  novels  are  being  filmed,  and  this 
section  seems  to  be  running  neck-and- 
ncck  with  classical  plays.  Dickens  al- 
ready has  a  good  lead,  v/lth  the  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop"  yet  to  be  completed, 
and  the  Hearth"  is  in  the  making. 
"Sherlock  Holmes"  has  already  been 
booked  up  and  Misa  Marie  Corelll  has 
written  a 'cinema  play!— Pall  Mall  Ga 
zett©< 


This  reminds  us  that  tlie  film  of    1  he 
Three  Musketeers,"  produced  recently  in 
I  London,  took  a  year  in  preparation  and 
,  cost  $90,000.   There  are  ITO.OOO  pictures  In 
1  the  film.  (  .  ! 

Robert  Pateraan  appeared  as  tne  hur-i 
■  glar  at  the  Palladium,  London,  in  "A 
i  Cut  off  the  Joint."  A  burglar  is  terri- 
fied into  fits  when  he  Is  told  by  a  selen- 
.  tlst  whose  house  he  has  entered  tliat 
the  mutton  lie  has  been  eating  is  full  o£: 
;  cholera  bacilli. 

I  Mr.  Daw'oam  writes  from  Pans:  Le 
•  Procureur  H.allers"  Is  a  singular  play 
in  Its  French  dress  at  the  Theatre  An- 
tolne.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  prompt- 
ed several  authors,  French  as  well  as 
English  and  German.  The  hero  ha^ 
hallucinations,  resulting  from  over-^ 
worlr,  they  sre  the  more  singular  be-" 
cause  they  are  perfectly  >  logical.  Each 
evening,  when  his  reason  leaves  him. 
the  magistrate  believes  he  l.'s  an  Apache, 
and  acts  exactly  as  ore  of  the  band: 
He  has  no  memory  of  this  phase  wlicii 
he  returns  to  himself,  just  as,  b(;lng 
.  AlJache,  he  has  no  recollection  of  be- 
ing a  jurist.  He  Uvea  as  two  different 
men.  Tou  can  Imagine  xshat  such  an 
author  as  Paul  tdndau  makes  of  such 
la  theme.  It  is  breathless  in  Its  inten- 
'slty  and  weird  realishi.  Herr  Lindau 
exteriories  the  struggle  within  the 
disordered  brain  of  the  magistrate  with 
great  skill,  and  M.  Gemier  translates 
It  into  living  gestures.  And  when  tile 
i\-ictlm  of  this  alternative  personality 
'robs  his  own  house  and  proceeds  to  try 
his  companions  of  the  night  before,  in 
his  capacity  of  judge,  his  .situation  is 


MISS  HEW 

;  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Frieda  Il^mpel  of  th.5  Metropoll- 
XVD.  Opera  House,  New  York,,  assisted 
by  an  orehcstr#.  ot  Boston  Symphony 
players  conducted  by  Otto  Urack.  gave 
the  fifth  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
certs yesterday  In  Symphony  Hall.  The 
program  announced  these  arias  and 
songs: 

Mozart,  first  aria  of  the  Queen  of 
Night"  ill  "The  Magic  Flute";  Donizetti, 
•■Mad  Scene"  from  "Lucia  dl  Lammer- 
moor";  Schubert,  "Du  bist  die  Ruh, 
^Hark!  Hark  the  Lark";  Wolf,  Eifen- 
lied;  Strauss,  SU-endchen;  Arditi,  waltz 
song,  "Parla."  ^      ^ ,       .  _ 

The  orchestra  played  the  BvertUres  to 
"The  Magic  Flute"  and  "Alfonso  and 
Kstrella,"  ballet  music  from  "Orpheus, 
two  movements  from  Grieg  s  i^eM 
Gynt"  suite  and  the  "Dance  of  the 
Hours','  from  "La  Gloconda." 

Miss  Hempel.  who  appeared  Ifest  sea- 
son at  the  Boston  Opera  House  as 
Bosina,  Violetta  and  Olympia,  sang  here 
vestfirday  f6r  the  first  time  i"  con^je"- 
Her  program  as  announced  a  .f/t"'=",y 
^„  "ncluded  "Ernani,  Fly  ^^'th  Mer- 
which  we  would  gladly  hear  if  only  to 
reviv^  old  memories  and  associa  ions. 
There  was  a  time  when  every  sel  -re- 
specting concert  sopraiio  bro  'Sht  with 
her  this  aria  from  ^rnani 
toi  QUe  j'aime"  and  Harrison  Miilaid  s 
♦'Waiting."  Ah,  these  were  good  old 
days  when  the  assisting  orchestra  if 
there  ', was  one,  would  have  P  ay ed  the 
overtii^e  to  '^'Zanetta"  or  The  Bronze 
Horse"  or  "Zampa"  or  ^^^^"'f'',  '  . 
and  probably  two  of  them.  -?^"d^toda> 
an  overture  by  Auber  would  be  wel 
come'  at  a  Symphony  concert. 

Miss  Hempel's  original  program  a^^so 
incuded   Mozart's   beautiful    air.  Deh 
vltoi    non    tarda.-."    which    we  would 
rdther  have  heard  than  the        °f  ^^e 
•mysterious  Queen  of  Night.   But  let  us 
be  grateful.    Miss  Hempel  might  nave 
sun*  Proch's  Air  and  Variatipns. 
^  An  audience  of  good  size  was  roused 
to  enthusiasm:         .^'^h  good  reason 
I    Miss  Hempel's  singing   of   Aond  pas 
'    sages  and  ornaments  was  brilliant,  vve 
hive  not  heard  such  coloratura  singing 
■     n  Bo"ton  since  Mme.  Melba  visited  us 
when  she  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  fame. 
Ind  Miss  Hempel's  .singing  of  coloratura 
was  not  heartless  ;  her  bravura  was  not 
metainc  and  defiant.    It  was  not  only 
JJee  clastic,  spontaneous;  it  was  warm 
and  significant.    The  voice  't^ff  is  of 
lovelv  quality  throughout;  the  middle 
registev  is  full  :md  rich,  the  upper  tone.^ 
have  body  and  quality. 

And  Miss  Hempel  is  something  more 
than  an  accomplished  virtuoso.  She 
showed  skill  as  an  interpreter  in  the 
groiTp  of  songs.  Less  successful,  per- 
ihaos  in  "Du  bist  die  Ruh,"  than  in  the 
others  she  nevertheless  maintained  a 
flAe  melodic  line,  and  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  poem.  But  her  vocal  performance 
and  Internretation  ot  the  remaining 
songs  was  wholly  admirable.  Sentimen 
was  not  exaggerated;  archness  did  not 
sink  into  aggressive  coquetry.  '1  he  song 
of  wSlf  was  sung  with  delightful  nu- 
ances of  expression  and  the  h.ickneyed 
serenade  of  Strfiuss  assumed  new  beau- 

*^Miss  Hempel  was  reported  as  saying 
■when  she  recently  landed  In  New  Tiork 
that-  she  was  indisposed  the  greater  part 
of  last  season.  Certainly,  those  who 
•Save  heard  her  only  at  the  Boston  Opera | 
House  are  not  fully  acquahited  with  heri 
^roice  and  her  art.  Yesterday  she  sang| 
honestly  and  modestly  without  the  airs 
and  graces  of  the  prima  donna  too  ex- 
pectant of  applause.  ,  ^ 

Mr  Chevrot  was  warmly  applauded 
hot  "only  for  his  part  in  rthe  "Mad 
Scene,"  but  for  his  expressive  playing 
of  the  flute  solo  In  Gluck's  beautiful 
ballet  music.  . 

The  orchestral  pieces,  especially  the 
excerpts  from  !'P«er  Gynt,"  met  with 
favor. 


I  i\  In  t.ie  n< 


or  soil!  ::ent.    "As  tl 

Is  In   .  tiguage. 
whose  ^         I. .It-  i'c  i  ii  approved  evm  li> 
pedants,   dia   not  hesitate  to  use  the 
phrase,   whlcli  goes  back  to  the  13th  I 
century.   Shakespeare  did  not  despise  It. 
Lithgow.  whose  record  of  travel  and  auf- 
ferinsB  Is  written  in  sinewy  English, 
says:    "The  camel  hath  a  most  slow 
and    lazy    pace,    as    though    ho  were 
weighing  bis  fe4t  in  a  balance."  The 
anoiiynuineule  evidently  prefers  "as  If." 
correct,  hut  mean,  snippy— almost  apol 
ogetlc  for  that  which  follows. 


Afrlcanderisms. 

Commenting  on  "Afrlcanderisms,  a 
Glossary  of  South  African  Colloquial 
Words  and  Phrases,"  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  says :  "Failing  to  find  in 
the  Oxford  Dictionary  not  only  such 
'well  known  words'  as  'Africander,' 
'Africanderlsm,'  and  'Afrlcanderdom,' 
but  even  'African,'  the  Rev.  Charles 
Pettman.  a  resident  ot  the  Cape  for 
nearly  40  years,  has  come  forward  to 
supply  the  lack  a  hundredfold." 

The  volume  "A.  B."  ot  the  New  Eng- 
!  llsh  (Oxford)  Dictionary  was  published 
In  1888,  and  the  word  .I'appendlcltls"  will 
not  be  found  therein ;  but  "appendicitis" 
and  "Afrikander"  are  in  the  Concise  Ox- 
ford Dictionary  (1911.). 

Among  these  "Afrlcanderisms"  is  the 
word  "stoop,"  well  known  in  the  United 
States.  "Come  and  sit  on  the  stoop"; 
"door  stoop."  But  door-stoop  in  Eng- 
lish dialect  means  the  side  of  a  door- 
way. In  Virginia  the  word  "porcli"  is 
often  used  for  veranda.  "I  reckon 
there's  a  heap  prettier  view  out  here 
on  the  poach."  Were  the  "Afrlcander- 
isms," "inspan"  and  "outspan,"  for 
hitching  and  unhitching  ever  common 
?n  New  England? 

"Slim"  may  mean  sly,  cunilfhg,  wlley, 
but  Lowell  used  it  in  the  "Blgelow 
Papers,"  and  in  England,  it  goes  back 
t«  the  ITth  century. 

Temptations  Galore. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Noticing  a  short  time  ago  your  mem- 
ories of  "The  Black  Crook,"  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  at  the  Boston  Theatre  1 
a  play  on  the.  same  order,  "The  Twelve! 
Temptations,"  and  think  that  Louis 
Aldrich  was  in  the  cast.  Do  you  recall 
the  lady  singer  In  it  who  came  and 
disappeared  througli-  a  trap  and  sang 
"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Theg"  while  the 
hero  slept? 

Will  you  kindly  ask  Mr.  Herkitaer 
Johnson  if  he  ever  came  across  the 
word  "bohung"  In  his  travels  In  the 
West?  If  he  has,  wTII  he  kindly  en- 
lighten us  as  to  its  meaning? 

CONSTANT  READER. 

Allston,  Nov.  7. 

We  never  saw  "The  Twelve  Tempta- 
tions." They  were  too  many  for  us. 
Weak  and  Irresolute  Is  man!  One 
temptation  at  a  time  Is  enough. 

This  spectacle  by  Joseph  C.  Foster 
and  John  E.  McDonough  was  brought 
out  at  tho  Grand  Opera  House  New 
York,  Feb.  7,  1870  and  It  ran  tliere  until 
July  9.  "The  Demon  Can-Can"  was  in- 
troduced on  March  7.  The  "Spectacular 
Romance"  was  produced  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  Feb.  20,  1871.  Louis  Aldrlch 
took  the  part  of  Ulrlc,  The  Lost  Soul. 
Nell  Warner,  H.  A.  Weaver  and  D.  J. 
Maginnis  were  In  the  cast.  The  chief 
sing^ing  woman  was  Miss  Nully  Pelris. 
According  to  the  program,  she  sang  an 
Ave  Mitria,  a  waltz,  "The  Kiss,"  by 
Ardlti,  and  in  Ulric's  sleeping  chamber, 
"Sweet  Spirit,  Hear  my  Prayer."  Is  our 
correspondent  sure  that  .she  sang 
"Nearer  My  God  to  Thee"?  There  is  a 
story  that  Miss  Emma  Abbott  in  West- 
ern towns  introduced  this  hymn  In  the 
Garden  Scene  of  "Faust",  either  to  voice 
her  ecstasy  or  to  take  the  curse  oft  the 
scene  that  had  provoked  the  wrath  ofi 
'  Dr.  Dio  Lewis. 

At  the  Boston  Theatre  the  demon  can- 
can was  danced  in  "The  Studio  ot 
Eblis  in  the  Kingdom  of  Despair." 
Would  that  we  could  have  seen  this 
Show,  with  a  view  of  the  Dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition;  the  interior  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ibis,  and  the  pyramids  and  colos- 
sal sphinxes! 

Perhaps  our  old  and  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Napier  Lothian,  who  conducted  the 
orchestra  on  this  joyful  occasion,  can 
answer  your  question  about  the  hymn. 
—Ed. 


Smart  Baylngs  and  pretty  stories  are  fre- 

Quentiy  Invetited  In  »n  author's  atafly.  The 

iBventor.s  ot  fht-m,  Bot  being  willing  to  l<)«e 
their  labor,  spread  thero  abroad;  and  to  make 
themselves  the  merrier  with  them,  and  elvc 
them  the  giVater  currency,  they  »scribe  them 
tS  ceAain^  places  and  1>*'«'°^.  »<L<?'«'"°^ 
tbem  wlti,  all  such  clrcnmBtancea 
■make  tfiera  appear  most  credible.  ""f" 
"Srles  thu?  inVented  are  of  a  dl^^"-*  °f  .<^"i'*f 
Tnd  Kive  a  handle  for  laughter  they  taRe  root 

lu  the  memory,  aod  ."^  '''^"L.af'are  fre- 
lectlons  are   made  of  these,  "  ,i 

qucntly   printed:    but   persons  5,. 
iDdffroent   content   thepiselves  aPP'fi'<? 
jng  the  wit  (If  any)  in  them,  without  tauiui 
thfin  for  matter  of  tact. 

"As  Though." 

Whenever  we  use  in  this  column  or] 
elsewhere  in  The  Herald  the  words  as  | 
though,"  some  person  .who  does  not , 
sign  his  name,  some  a-ngnymuncule-to 
borrow  a  word  from  Aarles  Reade^^ 
rich  vocabulary  of  vltu^ration-wi  ites  | 
m  objecfion;  or  he  cutslout  the  para- 
graph, underlines  the  tf o  words,  and 


Mme.  Lafarge,  Author. 

The  Herald  recently  alluded  to  the  ex- 
traordinary case  of  Mme.  Marie  Fortunee 
Lafarge,  accused  and  convicted— as  many 
thought  and  think,  unjustly  convicted— ot 
poisoning  her  husband  with  arsenic.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  read  her  memoirs, 
published  in  1841,  they  are  In  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library.  She  also  wrote: 
"Heures  d-e  Prison,"  published  in  1853, 
one  year  after  her  death,  and  she  left 
behind  her  a  play  in  manuscript,  "Une 
Femme  Perdue." 

/// 

CASTLE  SQUARE -"The  Country 
Boy."  a  comedy  In  four  acts  by  Edgar 
Sclwyn. 

•  T,y„„„„   Donald  MeeW 

S?^in^efc;;;;;;;::^5;]^-« 

HeEeklah   Jenk.  ^      utred  I>unt 

Herman  Leitz..  ^'Vlorrin  Morrison 

ilrp^iefo's''*^'"""'  ■  ■ : :  •  ."KTb"  rt  Capror 

•I*"^  ..Florence  ^Irlej 

Amy  l.eroy  '  Mabel 

Mrs.  Bannan   tuAi 

Mlas  Dunstan  inni  °F 

Mrs.  Phelps  V^r"    i  - 

Mrs.  Wilson  "  ' 

Lucy  *  

Sarah  


y  PrfTLIP  HALE. 

LOMIAL  THKATRE— "The  L 
h9  Slipper;  or,  a  Modem  Cinder- 
a  musical  fantasy  In  three  acts, 
by  Anne  Caldwell  and  Lawrence 
irty,  lyrics  by  James  O'Dea,  music 
.Ictor  Herbert.  First  performance 
tdston.  Produced  by  Charles  Dll- 
lam.  vr.  E.  Macqulnn  was  the 
cal  director, 
iwn  Prince  MailmUlao  ••  • 

ririch  Eiiftcne  Revere 

^   Robert  Rogers 

 Edgar  Lee  Hny 

 Darld  Abraham 

J     Samuel  Burhank 

  "   Fred  Ferine 

■j  Ed  Randall 

 ,'.*  '....IHTid  C.  Montgomery 


eXCrli 

of  them.  ." 
dued  until 

Ktone  mw 
crow    ar:  ' 
Pumpkin, 
wai  forgr 


. .  .Fred  A.  Stone 

 David  Abrahams 

-V;""   Elsie  Jania 

 .LouUe  Mcintosh 

fL  Violet  Zcll 

,   .V  Allene  Crater 

rj  Godmother  lone  Bright 

e  Danseose  Mnjorle  Bcntley 

book  Itself  Is  a  poor  one.  The 
except  when  Messrs.   Stone  and 
ornery  are  on  the  stage  are  sur- 
-|y  vapid,  and  the  humor  Is  thin 
ale.  Mr  Rogers  worked  heroically, 
pired  the  unfortunate  idea 
■^•inderella's   father  into  a 
,.jmi    .  .  .    ,in  with  the  traditional  top- 
kaill  The  first  half-hour  before  the  en- 
hBk  ol  Messrs.  M-ontgomery  and  Stone 
flre-iry  stretch.  Intolerable  if  it 
1  for  Mr.  Abrahams  as  the 
it  and  his  Dog  were  both 
d  there  was  not  too  much 
.Ii3s  Janis  herself  seemed  sub- 
he  began  to  dance. 

-  did  dance  and  when  Mr. 

-  his  entrance  as  the  Scare- 
Mr.    Montgomery    as  the 

he  dulness  of  the  librettists 
w»  ,...6.  Tten,  If  not  wholly  forgiven. 
Miss  JaniF  ii  voice  Is  aa  infantile  in  song 
as  ever,  but  she  makes  no  pretensions 
and  Is  discreet.    She  reserved  her  iml- 
tkttens  for  the  third  act  and  then  gave 
ire,   even  to  those  who  did  not 
the   subject   of  the    flrst.  But 
thftughout  the  piece  her  dancing  was 
ddJghtful  by  reason  of  its  grace,  Its 
llgfctness.    It  'was  joyous  dancing,  lithe 
but  never  acrobatic.     There  was  the 
Itoirlng  line,  the  perfect  curve,  without 
ai9  straining  after  effect.    She  danced 
U  though  her  sole   thought  was  her 
owa  enjoyment    Always  pleasing  to  the 
•VP   Wi  action  or  repose,  she  made  the 
lines  allotted  to  her  endurable. 
!,er  Mr.  Stone  nor  Mr.  Montgom- 
.•ry  has  so  pat  a  part  as  in  oilier  plays 
n  which  they  have  been  seen,  yet  they 
wtft  entertaining,  and  at  times  very 
\iSu»ing.  Mr.  Stone's  dancing  was  gro- 
taSue  in  his  own  peculiar  way;  It  was 
ofSn  daring.   One  of  the  really  funny 
'  Wtes  In  the  show  was  the  travesty  on 
ihi    old-fashioned    song    and  dance. 
"Them  Was  the  Childhood  Days."  The  i 
jBSCtator  was  taken  back  to  the  days 
when    Harrlgan    and    Hart   sang   and  | 
dioced  "Little  Fraud,"  or  when  Dele- 
lUHity    and   Hengler    appeared   In  the 
Won  square  scene  In  "The  Streets  of 
Itgrn  York."    The  days  when  statue- 
Sf  dancers  were  knowingly  criticised. 
Itji  there  was  stamping  and  there  was 
HlMstllng  or  "AJax  Defying  the  Llght- 
dtag  "   Mr.  Stone  introduced  the  Punch 
Hi  Glide,  which  will  probably  not  bo 
in  at  the  assemblies  this  season.  His 
ktv  dance  with  Miss  Zell,  for  wo 
I  It  that  Spooks  had  Cinderella's  sls- 
I'rcikette  for  a  partner,  was  dellr- 
,ly  wild,  and  at  the  end  of  this  act, 
jns  Jumped  like  Harlequin  through  a 
lily  portrait,  he  went  up  with  the 
ig  curtain  and  came  down  v/ith  It 
,  flrst.  Amusing,  too,  was  the  Har- 
ilnade  In  the  last  act  with  the  good 
lashloned  pantomime  tricks. 

Herbert's  music  Is  seldom  worthy 
„.;\.    The  entrance  of  Cinderella  as 
PrnirPHs  Into  the  ballroom  Is  daint 
conceived,  and  the  song  "Bagdad' 
,  character;  but  as  a  whole  the  music 
[brdinary    Jingle   that    might  easily 
been  written  by  a  lesser  man. 
.  Stevenson  as  the  Prince  was  a 
Ig  partner  for  Miss  Janis  at  the  ball. 
Miss  Bentley  was  a  pretty  appari- 
In  conventional  ballet  dress, 
le  "Lady  of  the  Slipper"  is  hand- 
lely  mounted.    Tlio  costumes  are  In 
■,  and  the  effects  of  color  are 
tlful.    The  evolutions  of  the 
..re  neatly  performed.  There 
a  very  large  audience,  and  It  was 
ntly  highly  amused,  for  the  dancers 
■lied  out  again  and  again:  repetl- 
hened  the  performance;  and 
of  Messrs.  Montgomery  and ' 
■   cited  boisterous  laughter.  I 


d  by  gesture  the  roles  of  which  ne  is 
mg.  Later  in  Ws  act  he  surprises 
.  s  audience  by  goii^r  Into  the  realm  of 
lezerdemaln  and  does  very  cleverly  a 
number  of  sleight-of-hand  tricks  with  all, 
the  grace  and  ease  of  the  professional. 

Lucy  Daly,  upon  the  program  as  Bos-] 
ton's  own  comedienne,  was  most  enthu- | 
siastically  received  as  she  stepped  upon 
;the  stage,  and  at  both  the  afternoon 
land  evening  performances  was  the  re- 
cipient, at  the  conclusion  of  her  act,  or 
some  mammoth  floral  remembrances 
from  friends,  an  Immense  bunch  of  yel- 
low chrysanthemums,  even  more  than 
Miss  Daly  could  handle,  being  the  feat- 
ure of  the  evening  presentatlori.  Miss 
Daly  sings  several  songs,  and  later  in 
her  act  with  Paul  Chute  gives  the 
••waltz  moderne"  and  the  "tango  Chi- 

-aese."  „  .  „ 

Then  there's  Edmund  Hayes  and  com- 
pany in  "The  Piano  Mover,  with 
Hayes  himself  as  the  boss  and  the  emit- 
ciated,  ragged  "Bozo"  as  the  gang  or 
men  that  Hayes  superintends  m  tr.e 
moving  of  the  piano  from  thf  hotel  par- 
lor to  the  roof  garden.  "The  Piano 
Mover"  is  one  of  the  funniest  sketches 
in  vaudeville  today,  and  last  nlgiii  s 
audience  laughed  unUl  the  tears  came. 
A  few  of  Grace  Wilson's  'a  mll.ion 
friends"  were  in  the  audience  last  nih'ht 
when  this  handsome  ycung  w<omaQ 
stepped  out  to  sing  some  very  catchy 
songs,  dashing  to  the  wings  between 
each  song  and,  while  the  applause  was 
still  on,  making  a  miraculously  rapi'i 
change  of  costbme.  George  W.  Jones 
and  Harry  Sylrester,  just  one-half  of 
that  once  famous  "That  Quartette, 
have  an  interesting  sketch.  "The  'Two 
Drummers,''  Written  by  Leo  CarrlUo. 

Beaumont  and  Arnold,  In  a  jumble  of 
mirth  and  of  melody,  went  well  and 
were  recalled  again  and  again.  John 
Cantwell  and  Reta  Walker  in  'Under 
the  Gay  Whit©  Lights,"  the  Brimbos, 
English  novelty  entertainers,  and  the 
Four  Mcrkel  Sisters  from  the  Circus 
Schumann  complete  the  bill  prior  to 
the  usual  motion  pictures  that  are  es- 
pecially interesting  this  week.  One 
film  is  devoted  to  Walter  Johnson  ot 
baseball  fame,  and  the  great  "Washing- 
ton pitcher  Is  seen  first  warming  up 
before  a  game  and  latei  upon  his  Kan- 
sas farm  leading  the  simple  life  ant. 
feeding  the  chickens  and  doing  other 
farm  work  that  he  enjoys  even  more 
than  winning  baseball  games  with  lis 
deceptive  curves  and  unsurpassed 
speed.  / 


Laa;n,  :i,  Peel,  Campb.^n-TTpton,  Wood- 
man. 

Her  program  was  an  ambitious  one 
that  would  have  taxed  a  more  experi- 
enced singer.  In  fact  it  was  beycnd  her 
present  vocal  ability.  The  voice  Itself 
Is  of  pleasing  quality  in  the  middle 
register.  Further  study  will  no  doubt 
remedy  faults  that  were  apparent  last 
evening,  but  Miss  Salmon  has  much  to 
learn  in  the  art  of  interpretation.  Thera 
was  a  friendly  audience  of  good  size. 

Miss  McDowell  played  pieces  by  Cho- 
pin, Smetana  and  MacDowell  In  a  pleas- 
ant manner,  and  Mr.  Winter  accom- 
panied well. 


Taking  down  the  volume  of  weather 
lore,  wo  learn  that  if  flowers  bloom  in  I 
November,  the  winter  will  be  severe;  | 
that  a  heavy  November  snow  will  last 
till  April.    "As  November,  so  the  fol- 
lowing March."  | 
If  there's  Ice  in  November  that  will  bear 
a  dnck,  ,   ,  . 

There'll  be  nothing  after  but  sludge  ana 
inuck. 

Todav  is  St.  Martin's  day.  and  it  H  is 
fair,  drv  and  cold,  the  cold  in  winter 
Will  not  last  long.  If  the  wind  is  north- 
west, the  winter  will  be  a  rough  one.  If 
the  wind  is  in  the  southwest,  it  will 
keep  there  till  the  flrst  of  February 
with  a  mild  winter  up  to  then  and  no 
enow  to  speak  of.   But  if  the  leaves  of 

I  the  trees  and  grape  vines  have  not  yet 
fallen,  a  cold  winter  may  be  expected. 

I  Here's  enough  for  sad  thinking. 
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exert"tii<8  vlfTues'will  -soon  make  him- 1 
self  superior  to  the  sea-sons  and  may  set ! 
at  defiance  the  morning  mist  and  the 
evening  damp,  the  blasts  of  the  east, 
and  the  clouds  of  the  south." 

An?  how  much  a  year  would  Dr.  John- 
son ior  any  one  ot  the  esteemed,  but 
ponderous,  old  essayist;  how  much  a 
year  would  Lamb,  or  even  Hazlitt  earn 
at  space  rates  on  any  newspaper  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York  or  Indianapolis,  which, 
we  ate  assured  by  authors  and  publish- 
ers ot  that  city,  is  now  the  literary  cen- 
tre nt>t  only  of  the  Unlfcd  Statep,  but 
of  thd  universe? 


TREMONT  THEATRE— Miss  BllUo 
Burke  In  "The  Amazons,"  a  comedy  in 
three  acts,  by  Arthur  Wing  Plnero 
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iNRY  E.  DIXEY 
IT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

v  E.  Dlxey,  he  of  "Adonis"  fame 
riore  recently,  of  vaudeville,  la  at 
.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week  present- 
fh\a  Mono-Drama-Vaud-Ologue,  In 
Ibh  his  marvellous  versatility  and  taJ- 
along  many  lines  is  so  effectively 
layed.  Mr.  DIxey,  early  In  hie 
"h,  glvea  a  cleverly  worded  dlsser- 
Ti  upon  the  requirements  and  the 
tatlons  of  the  actor,  .^nd  even  as  he 
entH  this  part  of  the  program  seem- 
1  rally  portrays  Inflectl. 
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PInero's  play  was  ref^rr«»  to  on  the 
program  last  evening  as  "a  comedy, 
but  the  adventures  of  Twoeftwayes  and 
his  friend  De  Grlval  at  Overcome  Park 
are  as  widely  farcical  an  they  are  pre- 
posterous. As  played  oy  Miss  Burke 
and  her  associates  the  i>loce  which  de- 
lighted playgoers  some  20  ye«r«  " 
an  innocuous  trifle.  Is  still  eicellent  en- 
tertainment. The  dialogue  la  amusing, 
crisp,  well  turned.  Nor  do»s  the  theme 
appear  old-fashioned,  althouyh  certain 
traditional  characters  are  consp.cuous, 
the  asslnlne  *arl.  the  volatile  and  ex- 
plosive stage  Frenchman,  the  comic 
poacher  and  gamekeeper. 

In  I>ady  Thomasln,  Miss  Burke  has 
found  a  congenial  part.  She  Is  boyish 
with  aplomb.  Her  habitually  -fportlve 
behavior  on  the  stage  Is  admirably 
suited  to  the  intentions  of  the  dramat- 
ist. She  romps  through  the  play  with 
rollicking  good  humor,  petulant,  ca- 
pricious, mocking  in  turn.  She  is  a 
pretty  picture  on  the  stage,  her  voice 
is  melodious,  her  laughter  contagious 
and  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  see  her  In  a  role 
which  does  not  urge  her  to  the  display 
of  tremulous  femininity. 

As  Lady  Noeline  Miss  Inescourt  was 
effective  and  vehemently  masculine. 
Miss  Lane  as  Lady  Wllhelmlna  made 
the  most  of  her  opportunities. 

A  feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
capital  fooling  of  Mr.  Gottschalk  and 
Mr.  Williams.  They  again  delighted  as 
the  aristocratic  Tweenwaya  with  hia 
family  traditions  and  the  excitabH 
de  ti  rival.  Their  debates,  quarrels,  rec- 
I  oncillations  and  furious  efforts  to  out- 
do  each  other  in  winning  their  respec- 
tive suits  were  Irresistibly  amusing. 

Mr.  Itull  played  Viscount  Utterly  In 
an  appropriately  romantic  vein.  Miss 
Esmond  as  the  Marchioness  of  Castle- 
jordan,  who  sought  consolation  for  her 
I  ••miserable  maternal  blunder"  In  bring- 
ing up  her  daughters  as  boys,  was  ef- 
fective and  dignified. 

An  audience  ot  good  size  was  con- 
stantly enthusiastic.  It  applauded  MUs 
j  Burke  and  welcomed  Joyfully  her  Inter- 
Ipolated  song  in  the  second  act. 

Next  Monday  evening  Bayard  VelUer's  | 
•'The  Fight"  will  begin  an  engagement 
at  this  theatre.  ^  |' 

MISS  SALMON'S  RECITAL  I 

Miss  Bessie  Talbot  Salmon,  soprano,  | 
gave  a  song  recital,  assisted  by  Miss  j 
Alice  McDowell,  pianist,  and  J.  A|\gU3 
Winter,  accompanist.  In  Jordan  Hall 
last  evening.  The  program  included 
arias  by  Puccini  and  Massenet,  and 
songs  by  Scarlatti,  Hayln,  Campra, 
S  '.iibert,  Rubinstein.  Borodin.  Rach- 
noff,  Sinding,  Kaun,  Weckerlln, 
ir.l,    Salnt-Saens.    Vidul,  Hauaer, 


A  Proper  Saint. 

Reasons  why  Saint  MarUn  should  rule  I 
the  weather  are  not  to  be  found  in  the , 
Golden  Legend  of  J.  de  Voraglne.  but  i 
there  are  pages  of  Interesting  mf orma- i 
lion  about  him.  He  was  a  humble  man. , 
Even  when  a  knight  at  15  years  of  agei 
he  did  noi  disdain  to  draw  off  the  boots  ( 
of  others.  In  the  best  known  story  i 
nbout  him.  meeting  a  poor  man  all  naked 
near  the  gate  ot  Amiens,  Martin  drew 
out  his  sword  and  carved  his  mantle 
therewith  in  two  pieces  In  the  middle, 
and  gave  that  one  half  t-)  the  poor  man. 
for  he  had  notliing  else  to  give  to  him, 
find  ho  c:ad  himself  with  that  other 
half,  and  on  the  following  night  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  blissful  vision.  Later  in 
life  he  raised  the  dead,  and  whenever 
the  devil  appeared  to  him  he  put  him 
to  fliRht.  In  Paris  he  kissed  a  foul 
Icin  i  horilblo  to  nil  men.  and  anon  h< 
was  all  whole.  No  man  ever  sa.w  St. 
Marlia  ''it  In  church,  aivl  In  his  cell  he 
sat  upon  a  three  foot  ."tool.  "And  all 
things  ob-yed  to  this  holy  man,  as  well 
things  not  sengiblo  as  vegetative,  and 
not  reajfonable,  iis  thing?,  insensible,  as 
the  fire  and  water." 


Deep-Read. 

Some  may  chide  us  for  talking  about 
the  weather,  but  it  Is  a  safe  subject.  It 
does  not  engender  bad  blood;  It  does 
not  provoke  angry  and  abusive  letters 
to  the  editor-in-chi^t  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Why  do  you  let  this  man  write 
for  you?"  (Sometimes  "ass"  Is  substi- 
tuted for  "man")  Discussing  the 
weather,  we  do  not  run  the  rl.sk  of  un-  ; 
ple.i-ant  rptlecMon.s  upon  our  ancestry. 

They  point  out  to  you  In  a  village  a 
moth-eaten  person  and  say  In  a  whls- 
I  per:  "He  has  read  everything."  Some- 
tl'iT  ?  they  call  him  a  "booky"  man. 
Tlic.  are  -men  in  city  clubs  who  have 
thl.'-  reputation  and  they  are  to  be 
avo.iiea.  If  one  of  them  sits  in  a  group 
the  conversation  is  soon  like  unto  the 
game  of  authors.  "By  the  way,  have 
you  ever  read  Dugdale'.i  'Monasticon' 

"I  was  reading  the  other  night  a  cu- 
rious old  book,  "The  Vanity  of  ..Sjts  and 
;„,(..s,-  by  Cornelius  Agrippa.  Tou 
U  there  are  several  editions.  Mine 
i.^  dated  16ifc.  I  was  struck  by  what  he 
tiays  about  the  art  of  dicing:  'One  of 
those  arts  that  depend  wholly  upon 
chance,  wherein,  he  that  Is  most  stu- 
dious, and  most  expert,  becomes  so 
much  the  more  vile  and  wicked.'  That 
reminds  me" — .  la  It  any 'wonder  that 
the  group  disperses?     Yet  If  a  club 

ha;;  literary  pretensions  there  should  be 
at  lea.'it  one  of  these  Llbliophagists  for 
c\  ei  y  50  members. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  village 
wonder  or  the  club  bore  reads  Dr. 
John.soii's  "Idler."  There  are  private 
libraries  in  which  stand  in  a  row  those 
S8  volumes,  "The  British  Essayists," 
the  Taller,  best  of  ihem  all;  the 
Spectator,  which  l.-?  more  praised  than 
read;  and  there  are  the  other  titles. 
Mirrcr.  Lounger— but  this  loafer  did  not 
invite  his-  soul — Observer,  Idler,  Adven- 
turer—and  he  had  no  adventures  wor- 
thy of  narration— World,  Connoisseur— 
-"a"')  gave  an  enllKiitened  patronage  to 
bad  o\  st"r<'" — and  there  are  otliers. 


Cheer  up! 

Nevertheless,   in   the  Idl^.    our  olu 
friend    Dr.    Johnson    reniaTkg;  "The 
wcMiher  Is  a  nobler  and  more  interesting 
f     ■■  '.i:  it  is  the  present  stale  of  the 
hi    -  and  of  the  earth,  on  which  plenty 
an. I   famine  are  suspended,   on  which 
millions  depend  for  the  necessaries  ot 
liio."     Long  before  the  Doctor  drank 
'  tea  or  gave  up  going  into  the  green 
[  l  oom  at  Garrick's  Theatre  for  pruden 
tial    reasons,    Robert   Burton  declared 
that  "such  OS  Is  the  air,  such  be  our 
[spirit?;  and  as  our  spirits,  such  are  our 
luiinours."    Johnson  did  not  quote 
p;ning,  but  he  combated  It.    "To  tem- 
1).  i  ance  every  day  Is  bright  and  every 
1  Mui-  is  propitious  to  dillgei.ce.  He  that 
>1  .11  resolutely  excite  his  faculties  or 


Varia. 

If  Landor  were  alive  and  writing  "Im. 
aginary  Conversations,"  he  would  sure- 
ly Invent  one  between  Mr.  Paderewski 
and  ex-Gov.  Curtis  Guild  on  the  subject 
of  Russia. 

Dr.  Paul  K.  Sellew  is  i-e.ported  as  say 
Ing:  "The  whift  of  a  cigarette,  especially 
when  inhaled,  caused  a  slight  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head."  This  depends  on 
the  head;  also  on  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Kraemer  of  New  York  gave 
a  tea  party  in  honor  of  her  servant  ^ 
Mary  w  ho  had  lived  continuously  In  her 
housenold   for   23    years.    Twenty-five ; 
years?  Tea?  Mrs.  Kraemer  should  have  : 
opened  champagne,  or  poured  the  finest ; 
Tokay,  or  uncorked  Johannisberger.  I 
We  thank  Mr.  M.  J.  Carroll.  Dr.  Will-  I 
jam  P.  Houston  of  Boston  and  Mr.  E.  i 
'  L.  Browne  of  Kansas  City  for  informa-  j 
'  tion  concerning   the   poem   beginning,  j 
I  "The  Nox  was  lit  by  lux  ot  Luna."  Mr. 
j  Browne  says  the  poem  was  published 
j  in  tlie  Kansas  City  Times  about  32  years  , 
'  ago.   Mr.  Carroll  writes  that  the  poem  ' 
I  is  in  a  volume.  "Poetical  Ingenuities," 
!  selected   by   William    F.    Dobson,  and 
■  published  by  Chatto  and  Windus,  Lon- 
don, in  1S83.   No  correspondent  has  yet 
named  the  author. 


I  SONG  RECITAL 
BY  MISS  LOTT, 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mis.'  Fanny  Lott.  soprano,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  evening  In  Jordan 
Hall.  Walter  E.  Young  was  the  ac- 
companist. There  was  a  warmly  ap- 
preciative audience  of  fair  size.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

.Martini,  Placer  i'Amm;  Pergelesl.  So  ta 
m'aml:  Puccini.  Vise!  d'arte;  Schumann, 
Monrtnacjt.  Volkslledchen,  Er  der  Herrlicbate; 
B«otb.>ven '  All  I  Perfldo:  Wagoer.  Schcnerren, 
TraeiiTra,  Die  Zlguenerln:  Pranx,  Im  Herbst, 
Runime;,  Ecata»7|  Carpenter,  May,  tba  Maiden; 
Uaynard,  King  wjiere  the  gTp«y-wliid»  blow. 

Miss  Lott,  a  daughter  of  ex-Senator 
William  H.  Lott  of  this  city,  studied 
here  and  then  went  to  Italy  where, 
I  after  continuing  her  studies,  she  sang 
In  opera  with  marked  success  for 
several  years.  She  afterwards  went 
to  Posen.  whercf  she  appeared  In  opera 
as  a  "guest."  She  then  gave  her  at- 
tention in  Germany  to  the  art  of  Lieder 
singing. 

Her  voice  is  naturally  a  full  and 
pleasing  organ  and  It  has  been  well 
trained.  Last  evening  there  wtis  not  a 
sufficient  variety  of  tonal  color  either 
for  merely  sensuous  charm  or  for 
rhetorical  effect.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  tho  voice  itself  was  more  appeal- 
ing in  strongly  defined  dramatic  music 
than  in  songs  of  a  contemplative  or 
introspective  nature. 

The  aria  of  Beethoven,  the  aria  from 
"Tosca"  and  Franz's  "Im  Karbst"  were 
sung  with  true  feeling  and  with  an  au- 
thority that  was  not  always  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  interpretation  ot  the  other 
I  songs  The  •melancholy  charm  of  Mar- 
'lini's  familiar  air  escaped  her.  'The  song 
was  taken  at  too  fast  a  pace  and  In  a 
rather  commonplace  manner.  Schu- 
mann's "Mondnacht"  was  also  taken 
too  fast,  and  there  was  little  suggestion 
o?  exquisite  reverie  and  love-longing  so 
Intense  that  it  finds  only  subdued  ex- 
pression. Miss  Lott  knows  how  to  main- 
tain a  fine  melodic  line.  She  proved 
ithls  abundantly  in  the  course  ot  the 
evening,  but  the  wonderful  opening 
phrase  ot  "Mondnacht,"  which  should 
be  slow-Iy  sustained,  a  phrase  of  golden 
beauty,  calm  and  serene  as  the  moon 
itself,  was  nervously  agitated  and  there 
was  no  encha-ntment.  So,  too,  in 
•Traeume,"  although  there  was  tonal 
beauty,  there  was  a  lack  of  poise,  too 
often  noticeable  in  other  songs.  Of  the 
more  unfamiliar  selections,  Carpenter's 
•  May,  the  Maiden,"  was  the  most  con- 
.splcuous  and  it  was  well  sung. 

It  would  seem  that  Miss  Lott  should 
now  cultivate  repose  in  interpretation, 
the  repose  that  emphasizes  sentiment 
and  emotion.  Her  performance  as  a 
whole  suffered  from  undue  haste ;  from  a 
l.xck  of  rhetorioal  pauses.  With  her 
natural  gifts,  and  with  her  training 
shrf  Rhiould  become  an  accomplished 
Lieder  singer. 

Having  Intelligence,  she  should  study 
patiently  effects  produced  by  a  mastery 
of  contrasts  and  nuances,  and  Inquire 
curiously  into  the  tempo  by  which  the 
significance  >f  a  song  is  fully  exposed. 


OS 

MR.  DE  ANDRIA  S  RECITAL 

Qlvn.    in    Brookline,    Program  C 
•'0,6  8ong«  of  Old  Franco." 

A.    T.    M  AndrlR    gave  i 

and  Bontf  veoltal.   "Oia  Kongs 


■  nous;  hi' ' 
and  vltalUi' 


gave 


— alu.-i.  lit 


I.  ' 
of 


.:  I  rrar.,  ?  ■•  Init  evenlne  at  Wtilt- 

1 1,1     !  ■ '   •  Nlln*. 

t  hom«  with  his  sn^- 
•»  AudrlR  beran  the  8v«nl«g 
N  »*Tural  remnrks  aboii*,  th« 
1   ni'i?l<-  of  the  eoiigb  'Which, 

,  ^.  Ivea  naturally  Into  tonr, 

,,5»,-H  .  of  a  religious,  aenlN 
,;.t  ,  "tic  nature  and  tha  n*« 


l!i  (.  Stances  the  coniposera  ara 

unknown   aUhiiuKh   they  are   In  soma 
cas»s  siippojod  to  I'ave  bplongfid  to  tlia 
t  'nir>«l{iii>'   (W   yt.    Jxilu-n.    a  Fremh 
:,M    of   nieislcrstiners.     Plain  song 
In  the  setting  of  eccleslasti- 
's   whllf  i>oly      phonic  musio 
■led  the  songa  of  tho  peoi>le. 
•     ii*  French  government  ordeioiil 
,  inipUatlon  o!  songs  con>posed  dur- 
.  a  period  becinr.lng  In  the  middle  o{ 
century  nnd  lasting  until  tlio 
— ..    To  this  work,  now  In  tha 
->iue   N'atlonale   In   Paris.  Mr.., 
1  L  t  AiiJiia  Is  Indebtad  for  such  raluablal 
Information. 

He  save  attractive  Illustrations  of 
each  of  the  tour  classes.  They  wero 
widely  varied  und  pleasingly  sun;. 
Walter  J.  Ktigler  was  the  pianist.  A 
large  and  Interested  audience  was 
present. 

Next  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Pe  An- 
dria  will  presont  a  program  •(  "Old 
St  iigs  of  Old  Oreecc." 

.\  e  received  several  tnvitatlons-yester- 
da>.  One  was  to  subscribe  forthwith  to 
a  magazine  "as  big  as  the  world  and  as 
varied  as  human  nature  Itself."  Why 
is  it  that  something  in  our  heart  tells  us 
not  to  do  It?  Why  is  not  man  more 
trustful? 

Another  invitation  was  flatterins. 
After  reading  the  circulars  we  walked 
abroad,  like  Charles  Lamb  s  Hester  with 
e  springy  motion  In  our  gait.  AVe  held 
our  head  up.  It  was  as  though  a  brass 
band  were  In  the  street  playing  a  two- 
step,  and  troops  were  passing  with  ban- 
ners, and  citizens  were  cheering.  For 
we  were  informed  confidentially  that  we 
had  been  chosen  with  41  other  promi- 
nent persons  as  worthy  of  a  vast  en- 
cyclopaedia of  knowledge  at  a  reduced 
price.  The  others  were  not  named,  but, 
■  have  reason  to  believe  that  among* 
inn  are  President  'Wilson,  Mr.  Bryan,! 

'      Mr.  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,] 
.,,  r.  Mr.  Curley.  Mr.  Mellen,! 
k   Townsend   Martin,  and 
".  Chambers.    This,  indeed,! 
.  and  yet — so  compelling  iS' 
v  i.uslaiid  thrift — we  have  not  sent 
d  shall  not  send  a  money  order  or  a 
■ck  to  this  publisher,  although  we 
■ntiiend  his  discriminative  judgment. 

Miss  Destinn's  Cure. 

:  ts  Emmy  Destinn  is  known  In  Bos- 
as  a  great  singer,  gieat  in  every 
;  =»  of  the  worJ.   To  use  a  phrase  that 
,  of  late  years  passed  into  newspaper 
!\t.  but  was  formerly  highly  respecta- 
.  ;  old  English,  she  "bulks  large"  on 
tlie  operatic  stage,  so  that  although  she 
Bang  tiie  music  of  "Madama  Butterfly" 
aa  no  other  woman  has  sung  It  In  Bos- 
ton,  she  was   not   an   ideal  Japanese 
sweetheart,  not  dainty,  not  cuddlesome. 
Sensuous,  spiritual,  noble  in  song,  as 
an  actress  s'.ie  was  massive  and  cou- 
rt'     r.o.  now  a  change!    She  has  lost 
t  and  !.•  still  losing.    And  tills 
-i.  !;..^^e  potatoee  boiled  in 
Jay  dinner,  and  giv- 
.  desserts,  except  un- 

,  milk,  no  cream,  no 

-ar.    "Five  Urge  potatoes  must  with- 
•  fail  be  eaten  at  the  mid-day  dinner." 
en  or  eight  days  there  should 
^«  for  three  or  four  day»— prob- 
:  means  dropping  out  potatoes— 
i  .e  euro  should  be  resumed  for 
jther  week.     Fish  and   white  meat 
,  allowed,  and— we  shudder  at  the 
jght— Miss    Emmy    is  passionately 
•i  of  raw  ham. 

row  dietetic   theories  ciiange!  Xot 
ay  years  ago  persons  wishing  to  re- 
"  their  weight  were  warned  again.st 
Now  we  are  told  by  speclal- 
rx'tatoes  are  much  leas  fatten- 
bread,  wWch  should  never  be 
eii  with  soup,  meat,  or  hearty  vege- 
■;_.aes.    Many  f-eonomlsts  and  political 
-  Titers  have' declaimed  against  the  po- 
•H-o,   aa  an   und&i-lrable,  demoralizing 
-  i     William  Cobbett  used  to  write 
.     r     i*     as    some    today  InveigU 
■  •«  mo  1  FLum. 
r.    ftr  Johnson  last  summar 
;  ea  his  weicrj  t  from  202  pounds  to 
lie  accompli-hed  this  by  eschewing 
•er,  tatlng  11?  .tly,  preferring  flsh  toi 
meat,    abandonin?   all    pies,  puddings, 
.■trong  waters  and  malt  liquors,  excr- 
,      ,       r^r,.iprat!on,  going  to  bed  at  10 


:  I      .'1  1'.  ,1  .  . 
Uy  i:ouiuiorciul  houl 
I  s  at  tho  expectant 
,    ,   lUxUnis  subsiribi'i's 
■  I'l  in  number.  Bj 

u  iv  he  asl>f  us  f  Inform  "CouBtant 
r  of  Allston"  that  he  npvor  heard 
\ord  "bohung"  In  the  West  or  In 
li  ,  Li.ist.   Well  bo  tho  Boat.    What  does 
"Bohunjt"  mean?  \ 
I  At  the  Church. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Which  is  the  correct  English— tho  fune- 
ral wa^  held  (from)  (at)  ein)  tho  home 
(or  church)?  i:ach  of  these  prepositions 
'  has  its  merit  In  that  place,  yet  none 
seems  to  lit  tho  case.  UEP. 
lAWrenee,  Nov.  7. 

•Wte  do  not  pretend  to  be  itn  authority 
on  "correet  Knglish."  If  you  mean  by 
funaral  the  rellKloua  service,  or  any 
reading  of  consolatory  prose  or  poetry 
to  comfort  the  mourners  or  honor  tho 
dead,  you  may  say  that  the  funeral  was 
hold  at  the  church  or  at  the  home;  but 
"held"  is  hero  superfluous.  The  report- 
er who  writes  "holocaust"  for  "fire," 
often  speaks  of  a  funeral  "held  at  tho 
late  residence  of  tho  deceased."  But 
funeral  al.so  means  a  burial  procession, 
death  itself,  the  grave,  a  monument, 
and  it  foimeriy  meant  the  expenses  at- 
tending a  funeral,  also  a  funeral  sermon. 
-Ed. 

Cats  on  the  Stage. 

The  Cat  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Slipper'" 


Th.  sui  '-^  lor  the  most  part  in- 

teresting Tn  them.selves.  and  some  were 

beamlful  in  their  «'n^P»f  f^'^"^,,^,;  ^ 
tlvft  emotion.  Nor  Is  It  too  mucn  to 
s^v  th"t  the  character  of  each  song 

facial  play  ^^"^^''P"'','''^*' .""and 
were  free  and  significant,  anu 
Idlpted  skilfully  her  voice  to  the  >e„- 

''";t"'the  III  ^oTIhe  second  part  shej 
p,^  -efdat^ces  on  an  <.d  Bohemian  n-| 

?:.^X^^Vlrr;;^rone^Vo«ram'\he 
contrasted'  folk  songs  of  Brittany  and 
Bohemia. 


is  one  of  the  features  of  the  show.  Do 
those  persons  who  suffer  physical  dis- 1 
comfort  when  u  cat  Is  in  the  room, 
I  though  they  do  not  see  it,  resent  its 
presence  on  tho  stage?   Do  they  begin 
[to  sweat  and  feel  nausea?    Does  the 
hair  of  the  head  begin  to  rise?  We  know 
1  what  Maeterlinck  thinks  of  the  cat  and 
\  how  he  ."ihows  his  dislike  in  "The''Blue 
Bird."    Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  sympathizes 
I  with  him.    "If  one  had  the  time,  one 
I  could '  watch  them  day  after  day  and 
I  never  see  them  do  a  slnglo  kind  or  good 
'  thing,  or  be  moved  by  a  sinsle  virtuous 
I  impulse.   They  have  no  gesture  for  the 
1  e.xpression  of  admiration,  love,  reverence 
I  or  ecstasy.   They  have  but  one  method 
of  expressing  content,  and  they  reserve 
'  that  for  moments  of  physical  repletion. 
I  The  tail,  which  is  in  all  other  animals 
the  signal  for  joy  or  for  defence,  or  for 
,  njere  useulness,  or  for  a  noble  anger,  is 
'  with  them  agitated  only  to  express  a 
sullen  dlscojitent.    All  that  they  do  is 
venomous,  and  all  that  they  think  Is 
evil."    And  against  these  despisers  of 
cats  stand  Mahonimed,  Baudelaire,  Gau- 
tler.  Champfleury— the  list  is  a  long  one. 


Mr.  Frank  Gittelson,  an  American 
violinist,  will  give  concerts  In  this  coun- 
try next  season.  His  circulars  are  al- 
ready distributed  and  wo  are  informed 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch  on  Ja{i.  16, 
1913  — henceforth  a  historical  date — 
was  80  moved  by  Mr.  Gittelson' s  per- 
formance that  }^e  at  once  called  him 
"The  Vulcan  of  the  Violin." 

But  why  "Vulcan"?  Vulcan,  accord- 
ing to  credible  report,  was  an  accom- 
plished blacksmith  in  his  day.  We  c^n 
I  understand  how  a  formidable  pianist,  a 
i  smiting  thunderer,  could  be  fitly  called 
l|  a  Vulcan;  but  what  did  Mr.  Gittelson 
I  do  to  his  liddle  in  order  to  receive  this 

i'l  ^'Mr'  Nikisch's  charkcterization  is  sin- 
■I  gularly  unfortunate,  not  to  say  hbel- 
lous  for  Vulcan,  a  mere  mortal  blacK 
I  smith    was  lame.      The  ancient  poets 
described  him  as  "blackened  and  hard- 
ened, from  the  forge:  with  a  f^^^   red , 
and  nery  wliilst  at  his  work;  ^^nd  tired 
and  heatad,  after."   The  Reverend  Mr 
Sponca,  further  s=ays-we  quote  from  his 
"Polymetls":   "This  poor  god  is  almost 
always  the  subject  either  of   pitJ  or 
ridicule      He  is  the  great  cuckold  ol 
heaven:  and  his  very  lameness  series 
to  fling  all  the  sods  into  a  violent  ht  oi 
laughins,  when  they  have  a  mind  to 
divert  themselves  after  some  accident 
that  has  chagrined  them.   Ovid  makes 
his  own  wife  mimic  his  lameness  to  en- 
tertain her  gallant.   In  short,  the  Great 
Celestial  Deities  seem  to  have  admitted 
Vulcan  among  them  only  (as  great  men 
formerly  used  to  keep  a  fool  at  their 
tables)  to  make  them  laugh,  and  to  ba 
the  butt  of  the  whole  company." 


Important. 

The  latest  "most  perfect"  girl  is  Miss 
Margaret  Aderaick  of  Chicago,  only  16 
years  old.  She  weighs  U7  pounds  and  Is 
6  feet  ii  Inches  in  height.  Her  bust  and 
hips  measure  36  inches  and  her  waist  26. 
The  physician  at  Smith  College  says  she 
knows  how  to  walk,  stand  and  sit.  She 
reads  without  glasses  and  has  never 
'  used  tobacco  in  any  form. 

^tr\)  IT)  i<\i'h 
Miss  Louise  Llewellyn  Gives 
Novel  and  Interesting 
EntertainmenL 

Miss  Louise  Llewellyn,  soprano,  gave 
an  unusual  and  very  interesting  lecture- 
concert  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  She 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Corlnne  Harmon, 
pianist,  and  Howard  Godding,  organist. 
There  was  an  attentive  and  pleased 
audience  of  good  size.  : 

Dressed  in  a  Bohemian  costume  that  j 
became  her.  Miss  Llewellyn  sang  folk 
songs  of  that  country  in  Czech,  and  in 
the  Slovak  and  Moravian  dialects.  First 
she  spoke  a  few  words  about  the  sturdy. 
Independent,    patriotic    people    of  Bo- 
hemia and   their   pronounced  individ- 
uality as  a  nation.    Mentioning  prom-  ; 
inent  men  of  Bohemia,  she  characterized 
Dvorak  as  one  of  "the  greatest  creative 
artists  of  the  19th  century,"  a  state- 
ment that  admits  of  discussion.     She  | 
said  nothing  about  Smetana,   who  is  j 
even  more  strikingly  national  as  a  com-  j 
poser  and  had  more  imagination. 

Before  each  song  she  gave  a  short  de- 
scription of  its  contents.  She  spoke  | 
clearly— her  speaking  voice  has  a  fine 
quality-^and  her  substance  and  manner 
were  admirable.  Her  choice  of  words; 
was  felicitous  and  her  characterization 
of  the  songs  was  illuminative;  nor  was 
she  without  •>.he  gift  of  humor.  Rare 
thing  among  lecturers,  she  knew  when 
she  had  said  e.nough.  Always  lucid,  she 
was  not  verbose;  she  did  not  hesitate; 
there  was  no  vain  repetition;  her  com- 
'  posure  was  delightful. 

And  she  sang  in  trtie  folk  song  spirit. 
Let  the  Bohemians  say,  if  there  were 
any  present,  whether  her  pronunciation 
wan  correct  and  her  accent  true.  This  is 
true:  that  by  voice,  tonal  color,  gesture 
and  facial  expression  she  brought  each 
song  vividly  before  the  hearers.  They 
saw,  as  well  as  heard,  the  youth  eager 
for  war,  the  coquettish  maiden,  the  man 
bereft  of  family  and  sweetheart  praying 
for  death,  the  peasant  at  the  market, 
the  girl  wishing  new  shoes  for  the 
dance.  Miss  Llewellyntfi  task  was  a 
difficult  one.  She  might  easily  nave 
been  absurd  or  dull.  Tjfee  26  song.s  ;.ilght 


"In  Quoque." 

Mr.  H.  Dennis  Bradley  of  LOndon, 
reading  opinions  expressed  by  various  j 
women  In  the  Press  of  his  city  on  how  j 
a  man  should  dress,  waxed  wroth.  The  ] 
consensus  appeared  to  be  that  a  man's 
cliolce  should  be  restricted  to  "dark  blue 
or  gray  suit,  plain  black  or  blucN.socks, 
black  cravat  with  small  white  spots,  no 
monocle,  no  jewellery,  black  boots  (cer- 
tainly no  spats),  hair  brushed  flat  and 
never  frizzy."  Mr.  Bradley,  taking  for 
granted  that  these  women  entertained 
sensible  opinions,  offered  in  all  humility 
"a  few  Ideas  on  how  a  woman  should 
dress  from  a  sober  and  moral  point  of 
view:  Plain  drab  costume  entirely  dis- 
guising her  figure— drabber  the  better; 
black  pork-pie  hat  with  small,  white 
spots;  no  jewellery  (what  a  sav.e!);  pair 
of  spectacles;  a  virtuous  umbrella;  nat- 
ural wool  stockings  and  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  alluring  embroideries;  good 
thick  black  boots  with  very  low,  moral 
heels." 

The  Passing  Shoeblack. 

Mr.  Bradley'3  remarks  about  boots 
reminds  us  that  the  "shoeblack"  is  ^aid 
to  be  one  of  the  disappearing  sights  of 
London.  We  say  "shoeblack,"  for 
"bootblack"  is  an  Americanism.  "His 
trade  has  been  killed  by  asphalt  and 
macadam  street.s  and  the  cheap,  quick- 
shining  'polish'  that  every  man  can  use 
for  himself."  In  the  good  did  days— 
when  Mrs.  Shum's  husband  swept  the 
crossing— the  shoeblack's  equipment 
consisted  of  a  footstool,  brushes  of 
boar's  hair,  a  ,1ar  containing  a  mixture 
of  soot  and  whale  oil,  and  an  old  wig 
to  give  the  final  polish.  Tho  shoeblack 
then  did  a  good  business,  "and  a  week- 
ly paper  drew  a  comparison  between  an 
author's  life  and  a  shoeblack's,  greatly 
to  the  latter's  advantage." 


Benevolent  Macgregor. 

We  saw  It  stated  some  years  ago  that 
the    shoeblack    was    comparatively  a 
modern  product;  that  In  the  exhibition 
year  of  1851  when  London  was  full  of 
visitors    "Rob    Roy"    Macgregor  sug- 
gested to  the  managers  of  the  Ragged 
School  Union,  endeavoring  to  solve  tho 
street  Arab  problem,  the  organization 
of  the  great  army  of  waifs  into  a  boot- 
,  blacking  brigade,  and  ho  made  the  first 
)  box  for  holding  the  kit    Lord  Shaftes- 
I  bury  provided  the  necesssuTr  capital,  a 
I  five  pound  note,  and  Miss  Macgregor 
made  the  flrst  tunic.    The  scheme  met 
I  with  opposition.    Idlers  Jeered  at  the 
boys;  Punch  poked  fun  at  them,  and  the 
policemen  made  them  move  on,  until  Mr. 
Macgregor  succeeded  In  giving  the  boys 
a  legal  status  by  the  insertion  of  a 
special  clause  In  an  act  of  Parliament. 

Before  Macgregor. 

No  doubt,  this  Is  all  true;  but  there 
were  shoeblacks  or  bootblacks  In  London 
before  Mr.  Macgregor  was  born.  Wit- 
TiAoa  thoon  ]ir-.i>t  frnm  John  Gay's  "Trivia: 


ng  the  Stre 

Wii'  U  ih-  liln.-k  vouih  nt  oho««n  ■tsnds  rr]<ilc« 
And  "clean  Jiour  «ho«»"  r«8onna»  from  every 
Totce. 
And  again: 
Th»  Bofls  bor  »ult  »Uow'4  - 
Ana  ni»d«  Mm  useful  to  tin  wnlkltiK  crowd. 
To  cleanse  the  miry  feet.  »na  0  er  tha  sho* 
With  nimble  still  the  glossy  blsck  renew. 
1-ach  power  contribute*  to  rellcTe  the  poor; 
With  the  strong  bristles  of  the  mighty  boar 
Diana  forms  his  brush;  the  god  of  day 
A  tripod  gives,  amid  the  crowded  way 
To  raise  the  dlrtT  foot,  and  ease  his  toll: 
Kind  Ncptnne  fills  his  vase  with  fetid  oil 
Pr«8s'd  from  the  enormous  whale;  the  god  of 

From  "whose  dominion,  smoky  clonds  «spl". 
Amoug  these  generous  presonU  Joins  his  part. 
And  aids  with. soot  the  new  Japannlns  «■■'•,.. 

Gay  represents  the  shoeWack  as  tha 
son  of  Cloacina  and  a  mortal  scaven&er. 
After  the  lines  Just  quoted  there  is  a 
long  description  of  the  boy  at  work  and 
filling  his   pocket  with  jingling  half- 

^  A'nd  in  an  article  published  in  1730,  v  .  | 
find  this  sentence:   "'Dear  Jack'   li  »  , 
exhaustad    his    splendid  shilling, 
now    cries    'Japan    your    shoes,  yon. 
Honor?"  "   Dr.  Johnson  defined  "Japan. 
To   black    and    gloss   shoes.     A  low 
phrase."      Mr.     Dawklns     in  "Oliver 
Twist"  applied  himself    to    a  process 
"designated  as  Japanning  his  trotter- 
cases." 

PIAN^CONCERT 
BY  COPELAND 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  George  Copeland   gave  a  piano 
■recital   in   Jordan   Hall    last  evening. 
There  was   a   largo   and  enthusiastic 
:  .audience.    The  program  was  as  follows : 
i     Beethoven^   IMr.st   movement  Son^^ 
no    27    NO.   2;  Chopin,  Valse: 

Ondlne,  Broulllards.  I.a  T^.^'^^^el  "ont 
d-exqulsea   danseuscs,"      general    Lav  ine. 
La  Puerta  del  Vhio,  Fcux  d'artlflces  (from 
th-  Second  Book  of  Preludes). 

Last  season  Mr.  Copeland  gave  an  .; 
eloquent  performance  of  Beethovensi 
Sonata  Appasslonata.  ^a^^  r,en'n|  he 
played  the  flrsj  movement  of  the  same  \ 
composer's  sonata  known  as  the  Moon- 
light," an  absurd  title,  given  •nithout 
wlrrant,  but  one  that  persists.  Mr.  Cope- 
land played  this  movement  with  com- 
mendable simplicity,  but  in  his  endeav-or 
to  avoid  sentimentalism  he  narrowly  es- 
caped being  matter-of-fact.  Nor  was  he 
wholly  himself  in  Chopin's  waltz  Ihere 
was  not  the  requisite  fleetness ;  the  ^a^s 
was  unduly  emphasized,  yet  the  rh>  thin  c 
.  flow  was  often  disturbed  by  robbing  the 
'value  of  what  Is  commonly  known  as  tne 
third  beat.  The  brilliance  was  hard 
polish.  .  c„»i,. 

But  Schumann's  music  was  tinei> 
played,  and  Mr.  Copeland  has  seldom 
sbown  a  more  beautiful  conception  ana 
emotional  performance  than  he  displayed 
in  the  romantic  pages  just  before  tlie 
Finale.  Would  that  Schumann  had  cut 
down  this  Finale  at  least  one-half  . 

After   the  first   group  of   pieces  Mr. 
Copeland   played   Debussy's   "Clair  ae 
Lune"  as  only  he  can  play  it.  /ine" 
came  the  first  performance  in  Boston  ol 
eight  Preludes  with  fanciful  titles  from 
Debussy's  Second  Book,  published  this 
year.    A  biographer  of  Debussy  speaks 
of  a  third  period  in  his  career,  begin- 
ning with  the  music  to  "The  Martyrdom 
of    Saint   Sebastian."     These  preludes 
are  in  the  vein  of  the  first  book,  and  are 
impressionistic  sketches.    "Ondine"  _has 
the  quality  of  former  "water  pieces  ol 
Debussy,  IncludinE:  the  fountain  scene  in 
"Pelleas."    It  is  liquid  music,  througn 
which  is  dimly  seen   the  shape  of  a 
sportive  nymph.    "Brouillards"  suggests 
the  blinding  mists  and  stiim'ohng  hu- 
manity groping  its  way.    Still  more  PO; 
etic  are  "La  Terrasse"  and  "Les  1' ees. 
i  sketches  of   indefinable  beauty,  wno 
'twas  "General  Lavine"?    The  composer 
I  adds  the  chacterizing  word  "eccentric. 
I  It  is  said  that  the  stiff,  staccato  walk  of 
'  H    F   Chorley  and  his  curious  manner 
suggested    to    Gounod    his  "Funeral 
March  of  a  Marionette."    This  General 
Lavine  was  evidently  addicted  to  rag 
tiiae.  or  he  walked  in  rag-time  along  the 
boulevard.    In   "La  Puerta  del  Mno 
there   is    the    constant   thought   of  a 
habanera.   There  is  the  rhythm,  there  is 
frequently  a  hint  at  the  dance  tune, 
there  is  constant  anticipation  that  la 
never  gratified,  and  above  all  there  is 
Spanish  sentiment,  a  dallying  with  the 
sensuous,  a  pride  in  self-ahandonment. 
All  this  is  suggested  with  masterly  skill. 
"Feux  d'artlfices"  Is  almost  garish  in  its 

jiT^Copeland  played  these  Preludes 
with  an  imagination  which  rivalled  that 
of  the  composer.  The  Herald  has  often 
praised  the  surpassing  qualities  of  this 
unique  pianist.  For  Mr  Copeland  has 
'  singularly  pronounced  indivldualit>. 
,  Some  time  ago  he  might  have  said  v.lth 
de  Musset  that  his  cup  was  small  but 
he  drank  out  of  his  own  cup.  He  Is 
no  longer  only  a  specialist  for  Debussy- 
Itls-  a  Watteau-like  musician  of  the 
18th  century  with  a  clavecin;  a  minia- 
turist ;  a  cuttler  of  cameos.  He  can  be 
broad,  daring,  fiery.  The  serenity,  no- 
bilitv  and  passion  of  Beethoven  are 
not  ■  hidden  from  him,  as  was  made 
known  last  year.  But  he  has  a  genius 
for  the  interpretation  of  Deb  ■-<v.  .\,k1 
h'.s  exau'slte  touch. 


-clnati'  ijiawjia  ana  iioav  ti.iiij;  pf  r- 
-ivp,  magically  compelling,  mystic, 
iiderfiil,  make  him  as  an  interpreter 
Pebussy,  lonely  ^nd  Incomparable. 


are  sorry  to  see  that  the  Academy 
— '  spells  clarinet  ■with  an  "o." 
J.  Lewis  ISlIeworth  of  Worcester,  , 
lent  of  the  New '  England  Fruit' 
dic^y       reported  as  saying  that  the ' 
fcan  raise  the  best  apples.  Yes, 
But  will  the  people  in  the  East  be 
ribla  to  buy  a  barrel  at  a  reasonable 
■rice,  or  will  the  apples  continue  to  go 
10  liOndon,  where  they  are  sold  at  a 
ower  rate,  aa  we  are  informed,  than 
•.astern  apples  are  In  Boston? 


In  Costume. 

Miss  Louise  Llewelln,  who  gave  a  r»- 
1  here  of  Bohemian  songs,  dressed 
if  for  the  recital  in  Bohemian  cos- 
uiig.    By  the  way,  she  forgot  In  the 
pt  her  liltle  and  interesting  talk 
characteristics  of  that  nation 
an  old  Bohemian  saying:  "I 
fft  son ;  a  promising  son.    Shall  I 
I  him  a  thief  or  a  fiddler?"  } 
Whv  '  ould  not  others  Imitate  Miss  I 
te  and  Miss  Llewelln?  When  I 
r  gives  a  concert  of  old  vio- 
would  be  a  plea.sure  to  see  ! 
>stume  of  the  18th  century.  \ 
.^■1  kI,  playing  Debus.sy's  music, 

sliould  di  es.s  as  a  figure  In  a  painting  by  ; 
Watteau  or  Fragonard.  It  is  true  that ; 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  used  to  wear  an  ancient  1 
oortvme  in  hds  concert,  but  he  was  nel- ' 
(Mr  picturesque   nor   Impressive.  His 
Nos.  1  and  2,  were  more  fortunate 
In  this  respect.   No.  1  was  a  charming 
apiJttrltlon.    The  Flonzaleys  would  lend 
to  the  Idea  of  dress  suiting 
^r  of  the  music  more  effec- 
;   the  Knelsels   would.  Wo 
Bhould  like  to  see  the  Boston  Symphony 
oreliMtra  playing  music  by  Bach,  Mo- 
rart,  Handel  or  Haydn  In  the  dress  of 
lh«  time  in  which  the  composer  flour- 
ished. 


News  from  Mexico.  j 

^Travellers  tell  us  that  streets  in  the 
Mexican  capital  are  named  "Lost  Child 
Wroet."  "Pass  If  Tou  Can  street,"  'Tjove 
•I  God  street,"  "Sad  Indian  street," 
"Street  of  the  Wood  Owls";  that  thers 
la  a  drug  rhop  called  "Gate  of  Heaven" 
and  A  fJninkery  "The  Bait  of  the  Devil." 
lut  Is  t  vi  the  proprietor  of  the  drug 
i(tirc  sanmiine  concerning  the  dcstina- 
tton  of  his  victims? 


A  Monarch's  Jest. 

Loid  Suffleld  In  his  Memoirs,  edited 
liy  -Mys  I..owth  and  Just  published,  has 
iv  In  praise  of  Edward  \TI. 
!i  e  King  "remarkably  clever" 

^  his  wishes  or  In  reproof, 
r  feeling  much  amused  at 
t  reproof  he  once  made  to  a 
;  at  Sandrlngham  wlio  shot 
the  season  was  nearly  over.  1 
e  confining  our  attention  tc(^ 
;;  1      Our  good  friend  had  for- 
Cott.  n.  or  hud  not  noticed  this,  and  the 
[irlnif  shook  his  head  at  him  with  a 
pmll.  I  iM(  d  out,  pointing  to  the 

Ifliil     .\  ■  ,  what  a  man  you  are 

for  ih  ■  l.i'Ji.  " 


Perpetual  Motion. 

*B  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  Insisted  upon,  to  m«,  that  there 
Is  an  old  proverb,  saying  or  saw,  read- 
Uig,  "  'TIs  love  that  makes  the  world 

P"     ■  .1  •• 

Is  familiar  enough  to  mo; 
I  that  It  has  probably  been 
1  "f  a  song  of  no  importance, 

■and  no  trace  of  It  after  go- 
i'  ,  .  15  or  20  of  tlie  best  known 

buuu.i  uf  Quotations,  popular  sayings, 
tn<i  the  like. 
If  ■  .         any  one  of  your  correspon- 
give  mo  any  information  on 
',  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 
13.  BACK  BAY. 

with  you  that  the  sentence 
^  'Iv  tho  refrain  of  anoM  sitns. 

song  wa.s  of  "nc 
r  nueatlon.  "T 
■■ .  and  comes  ba<  iv   ,,  i 

to  him."— Ld. 


Apropos  of  Harry  Kernell,  i  thJnk  h« 
first  appeared  here  about  1875  in  his  en- 
joyable monologues.  I  have  heard  him 
many  times,  but  never  In  thu  song  men- 
tioned. Harry  Dixey  used  to  give  imi- 
tations of  him  at  the  old  Boylston  Mu- 
seum about  the  time  that  Yale  and 
Decker  appeared  there  as  the  "Black 
and  Tans."  CONSTANT  READER 
I    AUston,  Nov.  12. 


Undaunted  Arbutus. 

the  World  Wags: 
Today  you  say  that:    "Taking  down 

Ihe  voli         of  -1  ither  lore,  wo  learn 

that  Iv      \  n  In  November,  the 

'   ■       ;.e  .s.-vcic." 

terest  you  to  know  that  yes- 
ly  here  picked  a  small  bunch 
urbutus,  in  full  bloom,  and 
Its  usual  fragrance,  In  the 
I  oland  Spring. 

A.  K.  HAWKINS. 
South  Poland,  Me.,  Nov.  U. 


Biographical. 

r.i'friit  street,  ypst.  rilov,  I  met  »  maa 
I        .  ■     on  liLs  vitiyora.    From  head 
ihy,  n  binl  upon  the  land- 
w*jr'-'  a  mixture  of  strings 


;ii  (Hit 
■  m;  wlieth'r 


What  Is  "Bohung"T 


i  d  that  Mr.  Herkl- 


A  Good  Sobriquet. 

:  The  Countess  of  Warwick  will  edit  the 
i  women's  page  of  the  Daily  Sketch.  Will 
I  she  sign  herself  "Babbling  Brooke"? 

STIiOTHONY 
REHEARSAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  fu'tli  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos-  j 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Warnke 
was  the  .soloist.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  ' 

Unfinished  S?j  mphony  In  E  minor.  ..So'.iiibert 

Concerto  In  D  major  for  'cello  Haydn 

.Symphony  No.  6,  "Pastoral". ..  .Beet:.'.. en 
Some  may  remember  Anton  Ilekicing, 
the  first  'cellist  of  this  orchestra  for 
two  seasons,  a  restless,  fantastical  man 
of  indisputable  lalent.  He  phived 
Haydn's  concerto  for  the  first  tlni..  In 
Boston,  and  had  the  courage,  lh>-  au- 
dacity, to  play  Rclnecke's  cadenza  to  It 
In  all  its  terrible  length.  Like  a  polit- 
ical procession.  It  took  an  hour  o:  more 
In  passing  a  given  point.  Mr.  Hnkk'Tig 
was  sadly  i>ut  out  because  tii'-io  was 
objection  to  the  cailenza  and  ii!;-  )  to  the 
concerto.  '^Vhen  Hugo  Becker  vi~Ued 
us  In  1901  lie  played  this  conc-jrlo,  '  • 
spared  us  tho  luaundering.s  of  R'ln- 
Mr.  Warnke  was  al,«o  merciful  y;r  • 
day  afternoon.  He  composed,  or,  as  he 
modestly  said,  "compiled,"  his  own 
cadenzas. 

Tiiere  are  gay  and   pretty  passage.^ 
In  the  Finale  of  the  concerto  and  .suavp. 
if  formal,  measures  In  the  middle  movp- 
meiu.    The  audience  apparently  llke.i 
the  music,  which  Is  frankly  "obvlou?,'' 
and  It  applauded  Mr.  Warnke  wl- 
than  (.iistoniary  warmth,  and  f' 
had  good  reason.    But  as  Mr. 
sat  there,  .saylnK  his  allotted 
anyone  wonder  how  this  concert 
ed  In  1783  ot  the  summer  palav  •■ 
Esterhaz?    For  there  without  doul>- 
was  first  played  by  Anton  Kraft. 
I'rlnee's  orchestra  did  not  iiun: 
2J  players.    There  was  never  ii 
nne  'cello.   Tiie  performances 
I'rince  and  his  guests  were  In  t: 
noon,  although  conorts  were  ? 
caplonally  In  tiie  evening-  Th<' 
received  430  gulden  a  year,  much  iiioi 
than  at  Vienna.    He  also  received  free- 
lodging,  six  to  nine  casks  of  win-.-,  -J 
to  M  pounds  ot    -andles.  three  to  £;x 
cords  of  firewood,  and  f-vorj-  two  j-ears 
.     I,.  •   o'    ■  I:  ■ ,  -orm. 

,  Cevaert  had 
i  iiiiiU'i    i;  'ore   or  added 

(iutes.  clarinets  and  Im^soous  to  the  ac- 
c-ompaniment.    Thi.s  cor.corto  must  have 
f'oiinde<l  otherwise  than  we  all  ■  c  y  <\  ' 
Yesterday.    Nor  were  the  soi' 
carp  of  yesterday's  audience  tl: 
prince,   guests,   composer,    pla.i  i 
Hiiydn's  little  orclie!»H'a  had  t-:al  on  tnc 
stage  an.l  all.  with  Dr.  Muck  hlruself.  In 
uiilf'irni.  we  should  not  even  then  have 
known  rl.e  concorto  in  the  spirit  with 
whii  ti  it  was  v.-rltten  and  first  played. 

.'Scliubert  fortunately  did  not  finish 
tiie  s\mpiiony  in  H  minor.  If  he  had 
completed  It,  th<>  third  .and  fonrti 
movements  might 'have  killed  the  worl, 
111  spite  of  the  romantically  beautiiul 
first  Allegro,  .\lready  in  the  second 
movement  there  Is  a  falling  off,  thovsi- 
tlic  ."solos  for  oboe  and  rlarlnet  arc 
Schubertlan  !n  their  tendnr  melancholy. 
Too  many  of  the  composer's  works 
.■show  a  steady  diminuendo  of  creative 
force,  a  flight  with  drooping  wings, 
lower  an(>  lower.  The  music  was  poeti- 
l  ally  played,  and  Dr.  Muck  gave  to  the 
.MIcgro  a  dramullc  force  that  had  not 
found  such  eloquent  expression  here 
before,  not  even  when  he  ccuducted  the 
symphony  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Daiile!  Cliennevlere  declares  that 
neliussy  was  really  the  first  to  unveil 
the  'of-auty  of  soul  suggested  by  a 
laiKlsoape,  in  which  we  rcoogniz6  an 
interior  life.  Independent  of  the  plastic 
f<ir!n.  a  life  sister  to  ours.  And  Debussy 
"uuveileJ"  it  in  "Iberia.  "  It  is  not  al- 
W8\.-  cas.v  to  understand  Mr.  Cheii- 
nevlere's  mental  attitude  or  hia  verba) 
.^xpre.ssion/.  but  ho  flatly  says  that  soiii" 
.  xpe; iments  made  In  this  unveiling,  .i; 
tlic  "Pa.storal"  Sj  mphouy.  were  Incom- 
plete or  superfl<-lal.  .\  Mother  Frencl; - 
man,  a  more  profound  thinker,  a', 
.irtist  In  words  as  in  musi.-,,  M.  Vlncehr 
I'indy,    devotes   .several    jiagcs   of  his 

neethoven"  to  a  consideration  of  Na- 
iiirc  a.s  Beethoven  knew  her.  It  maj 
be  K.Tld  that  tho  "I*a.itorar'  symphony 
leeils  no  gloss.  The  mu.slc.  indeed. 
\f.irf.H  Beethoven's  feelings.  The  eino- 
tl'iiis  that  fil  ed  hint  when  he  was  in  the 
oppn  country.  In  the  forest  or  by  the 
brook,  alone  with  his  thoughts  or  In 
foiitaci  with  peasants;  hut  d'Indy's 
■  lis      ^'.'..n  -'1   T-^.  ■  t  ■■•(-■,.'•       '.'-.tidns  i\iln 


We  should  like  to  hear  bis  opinion 
concernmg  landsoapo-musir  before 
Iberia."  Is  not  Mr.  <;henneviere  ac- 
quainted with  d'Indy's  "Summer  Day 
on  the  Mountain"  or  the  mti.sic  of  na- 
^""■1,  "Symphony  On  a  Mountain 
Air.'  Tnese  works  are  not  experimen- 
tal, superficial  or  inromple'c  "Iberia" 
Is  an  amazingly  brilliant  composition; 
it  contains  pages  of  the  rarest  beaut v 
It  dazzles  and  It  fascinates.    Yet  many 

.  find  the  "Unveiling,"  etc.  in  the  over- 
ture to   "Flngal's   Cave"    and   ever!  In 

.the  Pastoral"  symphony,  works  widely 
difterent  in  subject  and  In  expression, 

I  but  translations  of  nature  into  tones. 

!Some  days  ago  The  Herald  described  a 
"new  drink"  called  "stone  wall,"  which 
"had  its  origin"  In  Quincy.  The  recipe 
included    hard    elder,   Jamaica  ginger, 
I  lemon  juice  and  sugar.     We  made  no 
I  protest  at  the  time,  although  the  stone 
walls  and  stone  fences  known  to  us  in 
1  the  Seventies  were  of  a  very  different 
nature.     Before  that,   the  stone  fence 
I  was  in  destructive  action,  but  the  In- 
.  gredients    varied    according    to  local- 
'  Ity,   the  Inventive "  genius  of  the  bar 
keeper,  or  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
consumer.    We  have  received  the  folr 
lowing  letter: 


Stone  Walls. 
As  the  World  Wags : 

The  Harald  Is  behind  the  times.  ■  Since 
Mark  Twain  first  published  the  "Stone 
Wall"  In  his  "Innocence  (sic)  Abroad  ' 
as  a  means  of  paralyzing  the  mixologists 
at  American  bars  in  Europe,  this  drink 
Is  included  in  the  printed  list  of  Ameri- 
can drinks  displayed  at  American  bars 
on  the  continent.    While  it  is  conceded 
that  the  "Stone  Wall,"  with  Its  modicum 
of  gin,  which  your  recipe  omits,  goes 
down  like  a  torchlight  procession,  yet  if 
anything  really  warming  is  needed  you 
are  referred  to  shoemaker's  red  stain, 
which  th«  cordwainers  of  Lynn  are  said 
i  to  Indulge  in  since  that  town  has  gone 
'ir^-.  if  the  imminence  of  the  thirst  and 
ratlve  conditions  prevent  them  from 
to  Chelsea,  or  even  Boston.  ^ 
TEETOTALER. 

Boston,  Nov.  12. 

In  England,  a  stone  fence  is  com- 
pounded of  brandy  and  ale,  but  did  the 
idea,  the  general  notion,  that  is,  the 
concept,  come  from  America?  In  Mc- 
Derniolt's  "Popular  Guide  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  ot  1S62."  we  read: 
"An  American  bar  where  visitors  may 
indulge  In  •  •  •  eye-openers,  stone 
fences  and  a  variety  of  similar  bev- 
erages." 

stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make 
Nor  Iron  bars  a  cage, 
'ang   the  admired  poet:   yet  atone 
.  and  Iron  bars  may  Imprison  the 
■\  and  cage  good  resolutions.  Malt 
■e  safer,  on  the  whole,  yet  not 
lliat  are  liverish.    This  re- 
:i  .s     ~  of  another  letter  addrc8.sed  to 
The  Herald: 


With  or  Without?  . 

AS  the  World  Wass: 

Although  my  parents  couid  not  afford 
to  giv  e  me  the  advantages  of  a  collegi.it' 
edu- .iti.in  I  am  much  Interested  in 
d.  v.  ;  -■  Harvard  t  ■  ami 

ire.i  th'oiigh  :s.  I 

was  th  the  dcs  :  .  the 

lieu  Harvard  fMub,  which  I  hope  to  see, 
for  my  family  ;ihvslclan  said  that  he 
would  have  me  there  to  lurcheon  some 
day.  "Some  day."  T  wish  doctors  would 
lie  more  deOnlte.  But  it  iieeins  to  mi; 
there  Is  a  aerioua  omission  in  the  tui- 
iiishing  of  this  clubhouse.  I  am  told 
that  the  'bar  Is  without  a  tootrall.  Is 
this  true?  A  rail  Indispensable.  With 
one  foot  upon  It.  the  poet,  philosopher, 
statistician,  whatever  the  calling  may 
lio.  has  a  sense  of  security:  there  is  a 
flnii  foundation,  like  that  of  the  saints 
of  the  Lord  in  the  good  old  hymn;  then 
he  can  Indtilge  In  i..,.>nologuef,  digres- 
sions, repartee  scientific  dlscus.sions, 
the  compai  i'  llts   of  Mr.  .Mfrcd 

N'oyes  niin  red  Hindu  Rabln- 

•li  anatli  Ta^.  ,  .  >t  will  he  sway  and 
lotter  with  tho  heat  of  the  argument. 

footrall  in  my  opinion  Is  more  im- 
I'lU-tant  than  a  jack  towel,  a  plate  of 
iiiokon  and  fragrant  erackers,  or  the 
III -turo  of  a  scantlb'  draped  woman  In 
a  reckless  attit.idc  recommending  a 
brand  of  champagne.  F  cannot  believe 
the  report  that  the  Harvard  Club  bar, 
which  should  be  a  model.  Is  rall-less. 

JC.NIUS  BKI.TUS  HATCH, 
Cambridge,  Nov.  i;i. 


Thought  for  the  Day. 

It  :s  hard  If  oor  hearts  may  not  go  ont  tfc 
fhos»  Rloomy  vessels,  with  their  cargoes  of^ 
fold  and  courage  and  niin.  that  sail,  It  eeema, 
the  mental  seas  of  youth  no  more.  Were  th# 
reall.T  bad  for  ns.  those  sangulnar.v  tussles, 
those  starlit  nights  of  dissipation;-  A  pinafore 
would  wipe  away  a  deal  of  blood,  and  the 
rum.  though  we  might  drink  It  boiling,  like 
Quilp,  in  no  wise  lessened  our  interest  In 
bome-madc  cake. 


Verbal  Remembrance. 

Some   will    enjoy   looking   over  "Le 
Dictlonnalre  Etymologique  de  la  Lan- 
gue  Francaise,"   by  M.   Leon  Cledat, 
professor  at  the  irnfVersity  of  Lyons. 
One  of  the  most  interesetting  chapters  is 
Uiat  devoted  to  words  jlhal  are  ass^-  ■ 
ated  with  some  historioL. or  legeii 
character.    Thus  the  EtK^eror  Olvi 
•—  ff  "  I  •!    •i'!v    .  -icei; .  .1  '-<■-■' 


6n 


obtrusive  fellow  ,  . 

ken  of  as  an  "olibi-i  ,  num.-  i     ri  ■ 

T^V'l^t  f\-''  "'^  S'=^rdeners  App.is. 
■  M  his  name  to  the 

Julienne  .soup  that  too  often  at  hotel..^ 
IS  nothing  but  dishwater,  and  there  is 
,y.  legend  that  this  soup  was  invented 
ui  Boston  (some  years  ago  this  legend 
fwas  discussed  in  The  Herald).  M  Be- 
chamel, not  a  professional  cook,  but  a 
fastidious  appreciator  of  cookery  gave 
I  his  name  to  a  sauce.  The  knife  with  a 
w  ooden  handle  known  as  the  "eustache" 
was  originally  the  work  of  Eustache 
Dubois,  a  cutler  at  St.  Etieiine  Then 
there  is  the  Gibus,  the  opera  hat,  the 
crush  hat.  the  accordeon  .The  word 
"lambiner"  mean.s  to  loiter,  dawdle 
dilly-dally,  because  Prof.  Lambiii  of  the 
College  du  Franco  was  long  In  his  lec- 
tures and  a  snail  in  his  walks  abroad. 
"Stras,"  a  jewel  of  paste,  is  named 
after  Strass,  a  jeweler  v.ho  invented  the 
composition.  "Praline,"  burned  almond, 
derives  its  name  from  the  confeetioner 
to  Marsha!  Plessis-Praslin.  "Vespas- 
ienne."  a  great  convenience,  comes  from  • 
the  Roman  emperor  who  raised  money  ' 
in  a  peculiar  way  ana  when  taunted 
with  it  made  a  witty  find  historical ' 
reply.  The  story  is  in  Suetonius.  Many! 
f«mous  men  are  thus  remembered:  Ni- i 
cot.  Etienne  de  Silhouette,  Chateaubri- 1 
and.  Xesselrode— perhaps  ^there  are' 
some  in  Boston  who  still  'are  served^ 
with  Delmonico  pudding.  j 

Avery  Street.  I 

-Vs  the  World  Wags:  | 
Who  was  the  .\vei-y  that  •  gave  his 
name  to  thp  street  in  1S26?  This  street 
was  before  that  known  as  Sheaf's  (or 
Sheafe's)  lane,  and  at  an  early  date 
Colburn's  lane. 

GEORGE  F.  BOLIVAi:  ' 
Boston,  Nov:  14. 


/  v/0 


There  are  some  interesting  concerts 
this  week.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
Pension  Fund  concert  this  afternoon,  in 
which  the  orchestra  Itself  will  be  the 
best  of  soloists. 


Concert- 
Givers 


Mr.  Chipman,  we 
understand.  Is  a  Bos- 
slnger  who  has  been 
This  Week  trained  for  his  con- 
cert by  Mr.  Luckstone.  His  program  is 
an  unusual  one.  He  has  the  courage  to 
begin  with  songs  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  does  not  drop  Into  French 
and  German  until  later.  Mr^  Chipman 
has  sung  in  New  York  and  western 
cities. 

Mr.  Buitekan,  we  are  told,  is  of  Dutch 
extraction  and  has  studied  chiefly  In 
Boston.  Miss  Seydel,  the  young  violin- 
ist, is  known  here  and  in  Europe.  In 
1910,  when  she  was  only  13  years  old,  she 
won  the  applause  of  public  and  critics  In 
Cologne  by  playing  Bruch's  G  minor 
concerto  and  Spohr's  "Gesang  scene," 
and  last  June  she  was  warmly  praised 
in  Cologne  for  her  performance  of 
Salnt-Saens's  concerto  No.  3.  Her  fath- 
er is  Mr.  T.  Seydel,  a  double-base  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  de  Andrla's  lecture  recital  is  of 
an  unusual  nature,  for  he  will  sing  in 
Greek.  The  recital  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  all  that  are  Interested  In  the 
music  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  folk 
and  national  songs.  The  program  covers 
many  centuries. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  concerts  of 
Miss  Maggie  Teyte  and^  Mr.  Backhaus 
conflict.  Miss  Teyte's  was  announced 
long  ago,  and  It  seems  as  though  the 
pianist's  recital  might  have  been  put  on 
another  day. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte  (Mme.  Eugene 
Plumon)  wasr  bom  on  April  17,  1891, 
near  Wolverhampton,  Eng.  Her  name 
originally  was  Tate,  and  she  did  not 
change  it  until  she  went  to  Paris.  When 
she  was  very  young,  her  parents  moved 
to  London,  and  her  father  became  an 
Innkeeper.  She  studied  the  pianoforte 
with  Mr.  Moore  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Jlusic.  London,  fehe  was  heard  sln^n^ 
by  musicians,  among  them  Paul  Rubens, 
the  composer  of  triuslcal  comedies — so 
the  story  goes — and  was  advised  to 
study  seriously.  She  went  to  Paris,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Jean  de  R:^szke.  In 
Jlay,  1906,  she  sang  at  Paris  in  a  Mozart 
festival  organized  by  Reynaldo  Hahn. 
In  February,  1907,  she  made  her  oper- 
atic debut  as  Zerlina  In  "Don  Giovanni" 
at  Monte  Carlo.  On  April  17,  1907,  she 
took  the  part  of  Glycere  in  the  first 
performance  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  of  "Circe"  by  P.  and  L.  HUle- 
mach.^r.  Some  of  the  newspapers  then 
described  her  as  "a  little  American," 
and  the  critics  praised  the  freshness  and 
timbre  of  her  voice.  On  .Tune  12,  1908, 
at  the  Opera-Comique  she  took  the  part 
of  Mellsande,  "an  innocent  and  poetic 
Mellsande  with  a  voice  of  delicious 
purity,  with  golden  hair  a  little  princess 
Of  the  amorous  and  mystic  legend,  giv- 
ini  us  in  marvellous  fashion  the  sensa- 
tion cf  tho  unreal."  On  May  31,  1909, 
she  was  one  of  the  three  youths  in  the 
performance  at  the  Opera-Comique,  of 
Mozart's  "Magic  Flute."  On  Good  Fri- 
day, 1909,  she  sang  In  Debus.sy's 
•  Damoiselle  Elue"  at  a  Colonne  concert 
in  Paris.  On  Feb.  8,  1910,  she  took  the 
■  art  of  Violette  in  "La  Reine  Flam- 

ette  '  of  Xavicr  Leroux.    During  her 
nsagement  At  the  Opera-Comique  Miss 
Teyte  took  ii  small  part  in  <'  'i' 
langer's  "Aphrodite." 


IS  tleii>  Sei'iul.' 
inn"  lAuUmuO, 
'    viiblno).  i> 
.0  part 

,   ,       ,  :i.     Un  ISi' 

^   111  l  OiK  o:  IS  Ml  LomlOD.l 
1912.  she  appeared  for  the 
■1  the  music  hall  stage  at 
.1.  London,  when  shi»  sang 
t'fron)  ••Tosca."  and  sans 
Hacrhante"  and 
trelBoy."  InlSll 
,  d  as  a  menibor 
..i.ielphia  upeia  Corn- 
ier rtrst  a^pearanco  In 
s  on  Not.  4.   1911.  at 
as  L'herublno.  anU  on  Nov. 
the  part  of  CendrlUon  In 
I   of  the  same  name.  \ 
1  in  Boston  on  Feb.  14, 
ini  Included  songs  by 
Hue  and  Hahn.  De- 
■'■  and  "De  Soir"  from 
•  and  his  "La  Cheve- 
lure"  were  liieu  sung  here  for  the  first 
time.    She  sang  at  a  symphony  concert 
>      '       25,  1913,  airs  from  "Louise"  and 
i  "s  "Prodigal  Son."    She  gave  a 
ottal  on  the  31st  of  that  month 
concert  with   Mr.   Clemont  on 
She   has  also  sung   here  in 
houses. 

\Vilhelm  BaoUhaus  was  born  in 
on  March  2fi.  1SS4.    He  studied 
v  ols  Reckendorf  from  1S91  to  lf'99 
las  a   ^  r!' ate  pupil),  and  after  1S94  at 
the  l,(  ;:i>u  Conservatory,  and  also  with 
i~  d' Albert  in  1S99  at  Frankfort-on- 

;n.     He  has  been  distinguished 
liano  virtuoso  since  1900  and  has 
!iii,de  many  concert  tours.    In  19(>5  he 
taught  the  pianoforte  at  the  Koyal  Col- 
lege of  Music  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  and 
in  that  year  was  awarded  the  Rubin- 
stein prize.    In  the  summer  of  1907  and 
)p      1  ceeding  summers  he  directed  the 
n-Meisterkurse"    for  pianoforte, 
at  the  Sondershausen  Conser- 
\aiL'  y  of  Music.    Mr.  Backhaus  made 
Ills  first  appearance  in  the  United  States 
p!3  n  pianist  at  a  concert  of  the  New 
Symphony  Society  in  the  Century 
e.  New  York,  Jan.  5,  1912,  when  he 
Beethoven's  concerto  in  K-flat 
He  gave  a  recital  in  Jordan 
•=!oston,  on  Jan.  ?,  1912,  and  played 
hoven's  fifth  concerto  at  a  sym- 
phony concert  on  March  16  of  that  year. 


10,  J.  M.  H;in'la, 
,  I      1     ,  ,    ,  ■ .   GoldonI,   Sh.  rl- 

..ui,  Shukespcaie,  .MoUere  and  Bernnvd 
-naw  had  been  p^'oduced  there.  "Can- 
dida" was  the  most  constant  favorite. 
Miss  Flippl  also  proposed  to  attach  to 
the  theatre  a  school  of  acting.  Tho 
XV  •  '  ,  iist  of  the  theatre  for  two  years 
i.e  met,  she  said,  by  a  sum  less 
iiiat  which  was  paid  two  months 
aso  tor  a  ssinglo  cinematograph  film. 

Fines  of  JT'O  and  $25.  respectively,  have 
bMn  Imposed  in  Berlin  upon  Siegfried 
JMObson.  I  he  publisher  of  a  theatrical 
newspaper,  and  upon  Dr.  lies.slng.  the 
author  of  an  article  which  gave  a  pre- 
mcture  description  and  adverse  criti- 
cism' of  Hermann  Sudermann's  play, 
"Der  Gute  Ruf." 

Dr.  Lesslng  Is  reuder  for  the  court 
theatre  at  Hanover,  and  gave  Jacobson 
the  report  whi?h  he  wrote  for  the  the- 
ati-e  He  seems  to  have  acted  in  per- 
fect Innoience.  He  said  in  evidence 
that  the  theatr-;  paid  him  4s.  for  his 
report,  and  was  well  aware  that  he 
"made  further  literary  use"  of  his  re- 
ports on  plays. 

The  Dally  Telegraph  (London)  an. 
nounces  that  Mr.  Farnol  has  made  a 
four-act  play  of  his  novel,  "Tho  Broad 
Highway."  Is  tills  the  version  now  in 
rehearsal  by  the  Henry  Jewett  players? 


Stage 


Concert         ^i<^'^^^<i    Strausss  "Fes- 
tival Prelude,"  written  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Opera  Concert  House  In  Vienna, 
was  performed  on  Oct.  19  and  did  not 
please  the  critics. 

New  works  to  be  heard  in  London  are 
a  symphonic  poem,  "King  Arthur,"  by 
Charlton  Speer;  a  cantata  based 
Keats's  "Bve  of  St.  Agnes"  by  J. 
Barnett;  "April,"  a  cantata 
Maselield's  poem  by 
and  "Dream  Tryst," 
.•Zionist  setting"  by  H.  V.  Jervls  Read  of 
Francis  Thompson's  poem 

Jean  GUberfs  "Tango  Prir.zessin"  has 
succeeded  in  Berlin.  Gilbert  wrote  the 
music  for  "Die  KeuschH  Susanna," 
known  here  as  "The  Girl  in  the  Taxi." 
His  new-  music  play,  "Uncle  Caslmir," 
will  be  seen  In  Paris  us  a  fiim  operetta, 
before  it  is  taken  mto  a  theatre.  GilJ 
bert  was  the  chief  figure  in  a  curious 
lawsuit.  In  November,  1910,  wh^n  he 
was  in  humble  fiicumstanees,  he  ob- 
tained $70()0  from  a  merchant,  Mandel, 
and  he  pledged  himself  to  pay  propor- 


on 
F 

on  John 
Balfour  Gardiner 
"brief  Impres- 


It  is  not  In  picture  palaces 
alono  our  children's  morals 
Notes     s-hould  be  watched.   What  of 
this?  It  is  the  bill  announcing  a  subur- 
ban performance  of  "Zaza."    You  saw 
tlie  piece,  perhaps,  a  decade  ago,  when 
It   was  f-tiU  considered  "risky."    It  is 
now.   apparently,    child's   play.  "Chil- 
dren under  12  half-price  to  all  parts" 
is  the  li're  thrown  out  in  a  quite  re- 
spectable  neighborhood.    But— there  is 
on?  restriction,  you  will  note  with  satis- 
.  faction— "children   in  arms  not  admit- 
ted."  We  draw  the  line.— Daily  Chron- 
Icl*-    (liOndon).  i 
The  London  Times  wished  that  Mr. 
Lauderdale  Maitland.  the  hero  in  a  re- 
vival  of    "Undor  Two   Flags"   at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  would  smile  and  break 
the  spell  of  melancholy  which  seemed 
to  cling  to  him.   •■Presumablj-,  however, 
a  hero  of  melodrama  who  Is  wrongfully 
accused  of  forgery  In  the  fir.st  act.  shot 
in  the  second,  stabbed  in  the  third  and 
'  r  -  !emned  to  death  by  a  court-martial 
e  fourth  has  little  time  to  consider 
;.iug  else  but  his  continual  run  of 
^li  -ioiUune." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Oct.  31  pub- 
llished   th\s   note:     "Sir  Herbert  Tree 
'ind  Mr   Bernard  Shaw  took  a  morning 
•valk  together  In  Bloomsbury  yesterday 
•nd  were  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
he  actor  wore  a  tightly  fitting  frock 
vercoat  and  a  Homburg  hat  of  a  de- 
.ided  violet  shade,  and  carried  a  light 
cane,  while  the  Sage  of  the  Adelphl  had 
a  loose  light  gray  suit,  brown  boots  und 
e  green  Homburg.  and  made  great  play 
with  a  large  and  unrolled  umbrella." 
Important,  if  true. 

Talking  of  "Parsifal,"  there  appears 
to  be  one  town,  at  any  rate,  in  Ger- 
many which  has  narrowly  escaped  the 
melancholy  fate  of  being  deprived  of  the 
privilege  next  year  of  hearing  Wagner's 
'  c-drama.  That  signal  dishonor,  one 
IS,  threatened  to  befall  Elberfeld. 
'r.  ■iiuiiiclpality,  notwithstanding  the 
I   wishes  of  the  burgomaster. 
•  vote  a  sum  of  £1250  to  enable 
r  '   .     r.anee  of  "Parsifal"  to  be  given 
Uiere.    But  to  the  rescue  came  a  local 

Wagner  enthusiast  in  the  person 
Chevalier  von  der  Heyst,  who.  upon 
hearing  of  the  municipal  decision,  wrote 
to  the  director  of  the  theatre  assuring 
him  of  his  readine.'is  to  contribute  the 
required  subvention  out  of  his  own 
pockets.  Elberfeld  now  breathes  again. 
—Dally  Telegraph. 

Miss  Roslna  Filippi,  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  repertory  theatre  in  Lon- 
don where  the  best  plays  by  the  great- 
tst  authors,  dead  or  alive,  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  only  fourpenee  be  charge* 
for  every  seat  in  the  house,  describes, 
the  theatre  at  Milan  founded  by 
"Uraano,"  the  friend  of  the  Italiaii| 
poor.  It  contains  23'M  seats,  all  cush- 
ioned, comfortable  and  possessing  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  a  huge  stage,  and 
I  all  priced  at  fourpenee  each.  The  thea- 
I  tre  was  constructed  out  of  a  dilapidated 


tions  varying  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  of 
his  income  from  various  sources.  Man- 
del  has  already  received  $75,000.  The  com- 
poser sought  to  have  the  contract  set| 
aside  as  contrary  to  public  morals.  Hei 
offered  Mandel  $15,000  to  release  him. 
Mandel  insisted  on  $75,000.  It  was  agreed' 
that  the  contract  should  be  cancelled  j 
on  payment  in  Instalments  of  $62,500. 

Isidore  de  Lara's  opera,  "Les  Trols  i 
Masques."  produced  last  year  at  Mar- 1 
Isellles.  was  brought  out  at  the  Theatre] 
des  Champs  Elyse^.s,  Oct.  23.    The  story 
!  by  Charles  Mere  was  given  to  the  public 
i  in  dramatic  form  In  190S.    It  is  told  as 
'  follows  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  An- 
!  tonio   loves    a    Corsican   peasant  girl. 
There  Is  a  child.      Antonio  wishes  to 
marry  the  mother,  but  Is  prevented  by 
his  father,  who  sends  him  for  a  soldier. 
For  the  last  time,  he  comas  to  see  her 

on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  notwith-       _      „    _  _     

standing  the  warnings  of  an  old  servant,  ^jg'  enforced  retirement  from  the  pro- 
who  fears  the  vengeance  of  the  aban-    fession  he  so  long  adorned.  .Subscrip- 


was  H  vast  deal  of  commonplace,  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  it  compelled  an 
enormous  number  of  alterations  in  the 
actual  musical  text  of  Bizet.  It  has 
been  mv  ob.ie.-t.  In  this  new  version,  to 
restore  "what  wm  lost  In  Hersee  s  vor- 

tlon.  and  to  bring  out  the  drama  of  the 
oriKlnal  libretto,  which  I  consider  one 
of  the  flest  operatic  librettos  In  exist- 
ence." Mr.  Klein  has  discarded  the 
oilglnal  spoken  dialogue  to  which  Bizet 
never  set  music.  Some  of  it  was  in- 
cluded in  Hersee's  version. 

After  all  It  is  a  kind  of  pump— the 
aerophei^whlch  last  week  I  vremarked  j 
is  recommended  by  Strauss  in  his  score 
of  the  Festiiches  Pracludlum  to  the 
bassoon  players,  who  have  to  hold,  in 
one  breath,  sixteen  bars  of  low  G.  My 
query  as  to  the  nature  of  the  machine 
elicited  a  reply  from  Messrs.  Rudall, 
Carte,  the  English  agents  for  the  aero- 
phor,  who.  on  my  visiting  their  estab- 
lishment, kindly  showed  me  how  it  was 
to  be  used,  and  even  allowed  me  to  try 
my  hand  at  It.  (Incidentally,  I  may  say 
I  drew  from  a  clarinet  a  far  greater 
variety  of  sounds  than  I  have  ever 
heard  produced  by  a  legitimate  clarinet- 
tist.) The  machine  is  simplicity  itself, 
for  It  consists  merely  of  a  bellows 
worked  by  the  foot  of  tho  player,  which 
Is  connected  with  the  wind  Instrument 
by  a  length  of  rubber  tubing.  By  means 
of  this  tube  and  bellows  any  note  or 
series  of  notes  may  be  sustained  or 
played  for  just  as  long  a  period  of  time 
as  the  player  may  desire,  while  the  sav- 
ing in  breath,  and  consequently 
stren.gth,  Is  obviously  very  great.  That 
it  is  no  toy  is  clear  from  the  enthusiasm 
in  its  behalf  of  such  men  as  RIchter, 
Strauss— who  calls  it  epoch-making,  and 
states  that  its  Inventor,  Mr.  Samuels, 
ha^  opened  up  by  Its  means  an  entirely 
new  field  of  orchestral  technique— Sieg- 
fried Wagner,  Nlkisch,  Balling,  Mengel- 
berg  and  others  of  the  truly  great.  It 
is  a  simple  affair  for  a  flautist  who  uses 
the  aerophor  to  play  the  finale  from 
Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto  (in  an  ar- 
rangement for  flute,  of  course)  in  one 
breath,  while  it  Is  on  record  that  a  tuba 
player  had  to  be  stopped  after  playing 
ef  passage  for  five  minutes  "in  one 
breath."  It  will  be  Interesting  to  note 
if  the  Philharmonic  players  make  use 
of  it  at  the  opening  concert  next  weelt.— 
The  -Dally  Telegraph. 

William  Ludwlg.  the  baritone  who  is 
well  remembered  htere,  will  have  a 
benefit  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, on  Dec.  8.  Miss  Ellen  Terry. 
Sir  Herbert  Tree.  H.  B.  Irving.  Arthur 
Bourchier,  Ben  Davles  and  Miss  Tem- 
pest, Mme.  Crossley  and  Miss  Violet 
Vanbough  are  among  those  who 
promise  to  take  part.  "Two  years 
ago  an  affection  of  the  throat  neces- 
sitated^ an  operation,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, resulted  in  an  almost  com- 
plete loss  of  voice,  thus  rendering  sing- 
ing or  teaching  an  impossibility.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  help  of  the 
putillc  is  appealed  for,  in  confidence 
that  a  long  and  honorable  career  will 
commend  itself  to  their  practical  sym- 
pathy. A  committee,  including  Sir 
Alexander  McKenzie.  Sir,  Henry  J. 
Wood,  Sir  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  and  Sir 
Frederic  H.  Cowen,  has  been  formed 
to  further  this  appeal,  and  it  is  hpped 
to  i-alse  a  sufficient  sum  to  give  Mr. 
Ludwlg   substantial    assistance  during 


doned  girl's  brothers.  It  is  the  country 
fete,  the  Fete  des  Masques.  From  a 
distance  comes  the  sound  of  laughter 
and  of  song.  Suddenly  there  Is  the  re- 
port  of  a  gun.  The  old  servant  utters 
a  piercing  "Antoino!"  Some  men,  dis 
guised  in  masks,  call  for  the  master  of 
the  house.  A.  devil  and  Pierrots  are  ot 
the  band,  and  they  support  one  of  their 
number  who  appears  to  be  drunk.  They 
enter  Antonio's  house  and  commence  to 
drink.  The  "disabled"  Pierrot  lies 
.■stretched  upon  a  chair.  His  three  com- 
panions, after  their  carousal,  leave  him 
there.  After  a  time,  the  servants  of  the 
house  enter.  Pierrot  must  awaken  and 
go  his  way.  They  shake  him  and  tear 
aside  the  mask.  The  livid  face  of  u 
corpse  appears  :  it  is  Antonio.  The  three 
brothers  have  killed  him  and  transported 
him  to  b!s  father's  house  in  this  disguise. 
It  is  his  punishment  for  abandoning  the 
girl.  1 
The  Daily  Telegraph  says  the  opera  ] 
is  among  the  best  of  De  Lara's  work.s, 
whlc'n  Is  not  saying  much.  Tho  la.st 
scane  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  dramatio 
music  he  has  ever  composed. 

Mr.  Walbrook  said  in  his  review  of 
the  ne'w  musical  comedy,  "The  Girl  fron 
Utah"  (the  Adelphi,  London.  Oct.  ISi. 
that  one  of  the  pleasantei^t  features  w;  s 
the  return  of  i^idney  Jones.  "Incom- 
parably the  most  inventive  of  our  com- 
posers of  opera  bouffe  music  since  the 
death  of  Sul  lvan,  he  has  given  us  very 
little  new  work  of  late  years.  •  •  » 
Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 
under  whose  banner  Mr.  Jones  made  his 
biggest  successes  years  ago.  will  soon 
give  US  another  opera,  of  which  the 
music  shall  be  entirely  from  the  very 
charming  pen  of  the  man  who  composed 
'The  Geisha,'  'San  Toy,'  and  'My  Lady 
Molly 


tlons  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor, M.  P.,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
or  to  Mr.  D.  F.  Moylan,  honorable 
secretary,  addressed  Goupil  Gallery,  6 
Regent  street  S.  W." 


Prevost's 
Stage 
Governesses 


Many  no  doubt 
have  read  Marcel 
Prevost's  novel, 
"Les  A  n  g  e  s  Car- 
dlens,"  and  Mr.  Dawbarn's  account  of 
the  play  made  from  it  is  now  timely : 

"Poor  governesses!  Are  they  really 
as  black  as  MM.  Frappa  and  Dupuy- 
Mazuel,  on  the  faith  of  M.  Marcel  Pre- 
vost,  sees  them?  The  'collection'  at 
the  Theatre  Marlgny  is  certainly  pecul- 
iar. Fanny,  the  English  specimen,  is 
tyrannical  and  hypocritical;  Magda,  the 
German,  is  perverse,  and  dabbles  in 
espionage;  the  Italian  Sandra  is  re-| 
vengeful  and  sensuous,  and  Rotfalle.| 
the  young  woman  from  Luxembourg,  is 
irresponsible. 

'  "The  'clou'  is  the  lunch  in  the  second 
act  Which,  apart  from  ethics,  is  a  dra-l 
matlc  trium^.  The  governesses  meetl 
and  exchange  their  impressions;  theyj 
are  extraordinary.  They  lunch  so  wolll 
that  Rosalie  sleeps  'in  her  chair,  and 
her  hair  falls  down;  Fanny  has  to 
straighten  herself  before  she  can  go 
home;  the  German  becomes  cynical, 
and  avows  her  love  for  a  pianist,  and 
Sandra,  the  hostess  of  the  occasion, 
for  It  is  in  her  little  pavilion  that  the 
lunch  Is  given,  receives  young  Jacques 
CorbeiUer,  and  sings  with  him  the  songs 
of  Italy. 

_  _       "Things    develop    in    the    third  act. 
to'  say  nothing  of  that  prettiesV  Sandra  becomes  Jacques's  mistress  and 


of  coon  songs,  'Linger  Longer,  Loo.'  "        Is    driven    from    the  house. 
Herman  Klein  has  made  a  new  Kng-  vengea   herself    by    exposing  the 


She  re- 


lish version  of  "Carnieii"  for  Raymond 
Boze's  season  at  Covcnt  Garden.  "The 
old  translation,"  he  f^aid  to  a  repouter, 
"was  not  a  true  rendering  of  the  orig- 
inal libretto,  aiHl  did  not  do  Justice  to 
the  famous  atjtnors.  Htnry  Meilliac  and 


fidelities  of  Mme.  CorbeiUer.  Nor  has 
the  petite  Rosalie  been  idle.  Tenderly 
attached  to  the  Baronne  Anay,  she  is 
even  more  tender  to  the  baron,  who,  toj 
escape  from  her,  has  to  simulate  suicide. 
Fanny,  with  i:ie  a.stuteness  of  the  race — 
of  course!--;  deserted  her  employers' 
sinking  ship  ; tI  lives  on  the  Riviera 
with  the  daut  ur  of  the  house,  who 


noi  ina.  nim-Mi.  ^.s.  HiU.  no.  Ho  ami 
hlB  adapters  are  Implacable.  They  leave 
no  shred  of  character  to  the  poor  for- 
eigner who  has  the  pretension  to  earn 
her  own  living  in  a  country  which  is 
not  hers.  Englishwomen.  It  is  clear, 
try  to  britonlse  their  charges  and  spoil 
their  accents  as  well  as  their  affection- 
ate French  natures.  Happily,  their 
treason  is  to  tho  family  and  not  ex- 
tended to  France.  They  are  not  like 
Magda,  who  wheedles  plans  ot  aerial 
mobilization  out  ot  the  under-Eecretary 
of  state  for  war. 

"If  wo  acknowledge  the  governess  is 
bad,  we  niust  admit  that  her  employers 
are  little  better.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  voung  France  would  be  any  safer 
in  their  hands.  If  foreign  languages 
can  only  be  learned  at  such  a  price-^thc 
price  set  forth  in  the  play—  then  igno- 
rance is  bliss.  These  considerations  do 
not  prevent  "Les  Anges  Gardiens"  from 
being  brilliantly  dramatized,  staged  and 
acted.  The  cast  is  a  star  one,  including 
Mmes.  Marcellc  Genlet  and  Yvonne  Gar- 
rick;  MM.  Janvier,  Arquilliera  and  Hen- 
ry Bauer— all  excellent. 

"Mme.  Geniet,  as  the  Englishwoman, 
Is  hailed  as  the  real  thing.  Has  she  not  a 
dry  and  dominating  manner,  .an  accent 
vou  could  hang  a  hat  on.  and  an  entire 
absence  of  charm?  Her  countrywomen 
are  always  'guyed'  on  the  foreign  stage. 
I  know  no  exceptions.  If  the  entente 
has  removed  the  sting,  the  suffragette 
has  developed  the  lype.  The  foreigner 
Is  hardly  to  be  blamed  if  he  generalizes. 
How  is  he  to  realize  that  the  militants 
make  themselves  'monsters'  merely  for 
the  cause  and  not  by  nature?  The 
standpoint  is  exclusively  English  and 
suftragist. 

"The  play  is  only  feminist  in  the  sense 
that  women  play  the  leading  roles. 
Otherwlie  the  sex  is  libelled.  The  play's 
effect  here  is  tremendous.  It  will  check 
the  invasion  of  the  foreigner  into 
French  families.  Hitherto,  the  English 
miss  and  German  frauiein  have  been 
as  much  the  mark  of  'snoblsme'  as  a 
golf  club. 

"When  will  an  author  write  a  real 
study  of  the  English  for  the  French 
stage?  John  Bull  is  hopelessly  cari- 
catured, and  Mrs.  Bull  Is  unrecogniza- 
ble. The  twenty  odd  miles  across  the 
straits  lengthen  into  thousands  before 
the  picture  of  an  English  lord  or  the 
gaunt  and  angular  shadow  of  a  British 
•Mees.' 

"Nor  do  adaptations  of  English  suc- 
cesses always  succeed  this  side.  This  is 
not  so  much  because  of  the  adaptation, 
as  because  of  the  subject  which  does  not 
interest  the  Frenchmaifl.  A  French  coun- 
try doctor  recommended  haricot  beans 
to  S  sick  bricklayer  and  a  carpenter.  The 
bricklayer  lived,  the  carpenter  died. 
Thereupon  he  wrote  in  his  diary :  'Hari- 
cots good  for  bricklayers ;  bad  for  car- 
penters.' For  the  same  reason  Strand 
or  Kingsway  haricots  may  be  bad  for  the 
Boulevards." 


Theatre 


Mr.  Filson  Toung  writes  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
Music      "There  is  hope  once  more 
for  the  theatre-goer;  the  musicians  are 
on  strike. 

'"Ilhe  proper  place  for  music  in  the 
theatre  is  at  the  opera,  the  music-hall, 
and,  perhaps,  the  picture  theatre;  its 
introduction  before  and-  between  the 
acts  of  an  ordinary  play  is  a  real 
nuisance  and  absurdity.  Any  one  who 
was  at  the  premiere  last  night  of  Wiers- 
Jenssen's  'The  Witch'  at  the  St. 
James.' s  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
wonderfully  simple  and  yet  sufficient 
manner  in  which  that  masterly  play 
w-as  presented  in  the  theatre.  Ten  years 
ago  it  would  have  bean  riddled  with 
I  orchestral  music— overtures,  entr'acts 
and  'appropriate'  passages.  Last  night 
there  was  not  a  bar  of  music;  and  how 
effectively  the  sombre  drama,  with  its 
'  Rembrandtesque  figures  d-rowned  in 
shade,  stood  out  and  detached  itself 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  theatre, 
enclosed  in  a  Silence  far,  more  telling 
than  any  music,  and  revealing  Itself  as 
a  world  of  shadows  enveloped  in  a  pro- 
founder  gloom! 

"Mr.  Granville  Barker  has  done  won- 
ders in  freeing  our  stage  from  the 
tyranny,  of  conventional  scenery.  I  hope 
he  will  succeed  also  in  freeing  It  from 
the  tryanny  ot  'Incid-ental'  music." 


Cost  of 
London 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Legge. 
writing    about  British 
music    for    the  Dally 
Concerts  Telegraph,  discusses  fKF 
cost  of  orchestral  concerts  in  London: 
"I  often  wonder  it  those  who  complain 
the  loudest  in  the  matter  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  concert  programs  have 
any  kind  of  idea  of  the  normal  cost  of 
giving  such  concerts  as  those  of  the 
London    Symphony    Orchestra'  ^or  tho 
Royal  Philharmonic.    They  would  say, 
no  doubt,  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them.    Nor  has  it.  up  to  a  point. 
Nevertheless  they  may  be  interested  to 
read  some  figures  that  have  come  into 
my  hands.    During  the  last  season  of 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  in 
Queen's  Hall,  for  example,  the  society 
made  aliet^oss  ot  £23-Sbt  a  great  sum, 
you  may  say;  but  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  not  a  player  had  received  a 
shilling   of   payment  for  his  services. 
The  loss  was  exclusive  of  personal  ex- 
penses, etc.    The  total  profit  made  by 
the   organization,    including    their  en- 
gagements in  the  provinces  as  well  as 


f  sum 
-  (  :  for 
I  ■  ,  al  s  T.  ori: : 

lie  cost  of  a  concert  when  one 
1  .  at  conductors  is  engaged— na- 

tive conductors,  as  I  shall  show  in  a 
ntoment,  do  not  attract— before  me  lies 
the  actual  account,  or  a  copy  of  it,  for 
.  r.r  nf  I  t  ,  ,e  concerts.  To  the  conductor 
rent  and  police  absorbed  an- 
other ;.!J.  advertising,  £60;  printing.  £25; 
a  aoloiet  anything  up  to  £105;  sriialicr 
sums  to  the  amount  of  about  £40  were 
I'.isbursed.  Now  all  this  does  no;  include 
hing.  Tor  the  players  tliem  selves, 
t  iihould   be   noted  that  Queen's 
filled  with  paylnsf  people  at 
rices  holds  only  about  £450.  ' 
he  cost,  roughly.    What  do  I 
were  »the  receipts?    I  have 
;i  i    :  ,     no  native  conductor  attracts 
.  .  .':.(:  same  extent  as  a  foreigner,  at 
,   s-    according  to  the  Agure.^i  before 
During  the  last  season  of  the  Lon- 
don   Symphony    orchestra    there  were 
inree  concerts  conducted  by  native  mu- 
sicians   Tiie  receipts  were  respectively 
i  '  ri  flbi.  disregarding  the  shil- 

Dence.    At   another  concert 
r;ed  in  the  midst  of  these 
ach  conducted,  and  the  re- 
■  ^  up  With  a  leap  to  £3+4: 
un  at  last  year's  balance- 
..  I  imagine  may  be  i.ad  for 
of  the  Royal  Ph.lharmonic 
y'U'u^y      16   society  gave    the  usual 
stven  conce."ts.  Of  these  four  were  con- 
ducted by  foreigners,   Mengelberg  and 
SafonofT.    wl.iie    the    remainder  wtre 
directed  by  natives.   For  these  concerts 
the  total  sums  taken  at  the  doors  were. 
In  the  flrrt  ca.'ie  £471,  in  the  other  £506, 
but  (and  it  is  unfortunately  a  big  but) 
in  this  last  ca^e  £343  of  this  sum  was 
taken   on    the   night    when    Tetrazz  nl 
Fanp  ani  proved  one  of  the  most  potent 
at'       '       In  recent  years.    It  Is  custo- 
I  of  the  British  craze  for' 

I  ■    At  least  the  Briton  backs' 

I  ii  his  money,  for  in  most  In-j 

i-  foreign  conductor  brought! 

1';'  f   to    two-thirds   as    much  I 

I  gam  as  any  ii  iiiv,-  conducior!"  | 


Boston.  In  18W      '  i  haS 

copy  or  I  won;.;     ;.       lu  the 

CAPT.  W'TLLTS  GANNETT. 
I   National  Hctm^  Me.,  Nov.  u. 


In  a  Music  Hall. 

As  the  World  'Ways: 

I  don't  know  whether  the  following  is 
the  origin  ot  What  "Back  Bay"  Is  after, 
but  he  can  pay  his  money  and  take  his 
choice.   It  was  .sung  by  the  celebrated 

serlo-coralc,"  George  Leybourne  of 
England,  at  the  London  music  halls  in 
[the  early  seventies,  and  was  verj'  popu- 
lar at  the  time.  I  had  at  one  time  a 
copy  of  It,  but  tt  la  long  eineo  worn  out 
and  gone.  The  first  verse,  which  Is  all 
I  remember,  Is  as  follows: 
LoTe,  love;  ob,  what  Is  love?  ( 

Love  't)3  that  makes  a  man  feel  bo  pecnUar; 
Lore,  love,  who  <ioe8  not  love 

A.  Mand.  a  Matilda,  a  Jane  or  Jolia? 
Lore  It  is  and  love  alone 

That  makes  this  earth  go  round  and  rotind. 
Love  l.s  certain  to  be  known 

Where  a  wooian'a  to  be  fonitd; 
Wlien  one  has  a  first  attack 
It's  like  raupberry  Jam  rnnnlog  down  one's  back. 

The  chorus  I've  forgotten,  but  I  guess 
this  is  enough  without  the  original  Ley- 
bourne.  OLD  TIMER.  I 

Newton  Highlands.  I 


7 


Glorious  Apollos. 

George  Leybourne,  who  called  him-self 
the  "Lion  Comique,"  sang  many  .songs, 
among  them  "Champagne  Charlie," 
"Up  in  a  Balloon,"  "She  Danced  Like  a 
Fairy,"  "The  Lancashire  Lass."  For 
some  years  he  was  a  spectacniar  figure 
In  London,  gorgeous  In  dress,  reckless 
with  mo.ney.  At  the  Ome  "Champagne 
Charlie"  was  the  rage,  he  dsed  to  drive 
with  four  horses  to  London  "pubs"  and 
drink  champagne  out  of  pewter  pots. 
So  the  legend  goes.  He  was  one  of  the 
glorious  Apollos  of  the  music  halls,  to 
bo  classed  with  Arthur  Lloyd,  who  in 
"The  Shoreditch  Toff"  described  him- 
self late  in  the  Sixties,  as  "Inimensl- 
koft"  and  wore  a  coat  heav;iy  trimmed 
with  fur.  thus  giving  the  name  "Im- 
menslkoff"    to   •    Av-ltoH  sTsmat 


thai  is  usual  at  tiicfra  coii.;ertH,  neither 
snow  squalls  nor  empty  seats  dampened 
a  particle  either  the  enthusiastic  skill  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra  players  or  the 
vivifying,  alert  genius  of  Dr.  Muck,  the 
conductor. 

It  was  a  privilege  as  well  as  an  Inspi- 
ration to  hear  the  effulgence  and  the 
glory  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony 
sounded  as  they  were. 

Not  a  charm  was  missed  In  the  roman- 
tic Bizet  suite  from  the  gossipy,  rural 
prelude  to  the  splendid  diiig-dong  of  the 

i  Carillon,  with  its  delicate  fretwork  and 
arabesques  of  harmony. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's    Spanish  caprice 

I  was  received  with  particularly  ardent 
acclaim.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  clar- 
ity, precision  and  sensitive  illumination 

jwith  whlcli  were  portrayed  these  Span- 
ish sketches  as  seen  througli  Cossack 
spectacles— glimpses  of  Andalusia  as 
viewed  from  the  steppes  of  the  Don  or 
the  Dnieper. 

Of  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  one 
who  listened  said:  "I  thought  I  had 
heard  this  often,  but  I  never  heard  It 
really  played  before." 

m  FIGHT'  NOT 
SO 'SHOCKING' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "The  Fight,"  a  play  In 
three  acts  by  Bayard  Veiller.  Produced, 
In  Its  first  form  at  Long  Branch,  Aug. 

2S,  1913.  \ 
n-.,...  Bonf  ...Edwin  Brandt 

ldw«d  N-orria.-.-."  ...  -  Douglas  PaterBon 
Mr^  Edward  Norrle.  Jeannetto  Duprez 
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The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters  held  their  first  busi- 
ness session  in  Chicago  last  Friday.  It 
was  a  momentous  occasion.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Gillette,  who  has  often  Imperson- 
ated Mr.  Gillette  in  various  play.«  upon 
the  st.TKo.  spoke  about  Illusion  in  the 
druinii  Illusion  requires  that  an  actor 
taklnt,"  I  pf\rt  should  lir.-^t  of  all  ex- 
P''*"^  'V  the  bodily  oharacterls- 

t''""  ^on  he  portrays,    it  will 

that  Mr.  Gillette  once 
tried  to  play  the  part  of  Brachard  In 
Beilisteln's  "Samson."  Brachard,  the 
Herculean  son  of  Marseilles,  who  began 
life  as  a  streeet  porter. 


Baleful  13. 

The  Morning  Post  (London)  recently 
published  this  news:  "To  meet  the 
views  of  superstitious  people  the  Har- 
row Council  have  decided  in  future  t.i 
substitute  '13  A'  for  '13'  In  the  num- 
bSrlng  of  houses."  This  led  a  corre- 
apondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  to  write: 
"It  is  rather  astonishing  that  the  pres- 
ent year  la  not  referred  to  as  1912  A.' 
But  the  cases  are  hardly  the  same.  We 
Juiww  a  man  who  Is  obliged  to  ride  fre- 
quently In  suburban  trains.  He  adds 
op  the  figures  Identifying  each  locomo- 
tive, and  If  the  sura  total  amounts  to 
13  he  takes  another  train.  Not  for  his 
life  would  he  ride  In  a  train  drawn 
by  "2920."  But  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  look  at  the  new  moon  through  ni» 
spectacles,  and  last  week  we  saw  him 
walking  under  a  ladder. 

An  Arabian  Juke. 

Mr  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity asks  for  Information  about 
a»llarbu8.  Duke  of  Arabia.  The  Eliza- 
bethan Club  of  that  university  possesses 
ft  play  "Common  Conditions"  (c  I6T6) 
sad  on  the  title  page  is  the  statement 
mat  the  drama  Is  "drawne  out  of  the 
most  famous  historic"  of  this  Juke. 

Greatly  Daring. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  not  long  ago  was 
cock-sure  about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  a  future  life.  In  other  words 
h.  thinks  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  his 
brave  words  comtorted  many.  Some  of 
his  fellow  scientists  wondered  at  his 
audacity.  What  will  they  say  now?  He 
Is  positive  that  this  winter  will  be  clear 
and  cold. 


Mr».  Edward 

Mrs.  Thomas  ■•  

Torn  Davis  Raym 

Helen  Thomaa  

Daisy  Woodford  Fr 

.=pcrted  by  men  about  town.   Leybourne  Oertl*  Davn  ••■ 

was  fond  of  Impersonating  the  heavy  J^^'^J"""""  i ! ! . 

swell.    He  died  In  1884.    Kmlly  Sol  .'.  

In    her    amusing    Memoirs    asso'  ■  

"Champagne  Charll«"  with  "the  i:  . 
Vance,"  whose  real  name  was  Alt red|  gl^^^.^^^  .jhroclcmorVon.'... . 
Peck  Stevens.    According  to  the  "Brit-  Thomas  Gaines 
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ish  Musical  Biography"  ho  "introduced 
the  music-hall  style  to  the  higher 
claHses  of  society."  In  1888  he  fell  at 
the  wings  of  The  Sun  Muslo  Hall  after 
trie  third  vi-rse  of  "Are  Yon  Guilty 
and  died  in  a  cab  on  his 
hospital. 

Then  there  was  Charles  Edward  Dun- 
bar, a  lesser  light,  who  visited  this 
country  In  the  Seventies,  a  greasy, 
flashy  person.  We  remember  his  "Wait- 
ing for  Nelly  at  Temple  Bar." 

Walkln>(  on  tlw  Strand  on*  day, 
Proi.klng  my  o1b»t; 
There  I  met  my  Nelly,  lore. 
Wailing  at  Temple  Bar. 
And  he  sang  another  song: 

W"U  ;iil  the  moonlight  fhlne.'t  on  tlie  wafr. 
Thru  take  your  little  one  ont  for  a  walk. 

Mr.  Dunbar  punctuated  this  song  with 
odious  winks. 

Then  there  was  G.  H.  Macdermott, 
whose  singing  of  a  song  by  G.  W.  Hunt 
In  1878  brought  the  word  "jingo"  into 
p<jlltical  slang.  The  song,  asserting  that 
England  had  the  money  and  the  men 
and  was  able  to  lick  all  creation,  was 
characterized  as  a  manifesto.  Macder- 
mott, who  died  in  1901.  was  also  an 
actor  and  playwright,  and  In  1874  he 
came  to  this  country  as  stage  manager 
for  Julia  Mathews. 


That  Old  Saying. 

A  few  days  ago  "Back  Bay"  asked 
till'  origin  of  the  saying,  probably  the 
burden  of  an  rtdiuong,  " 'Tls  love  that 
makes  the  world  go  round." 

Two  readers  of  The  Herald  send 
answers  which  wc  now  publish,  but  the 
'.liio  I  :  tivjch  older  than  the  date  given 

|As  til.-  World  Wags: 
A  little  poem  entitled  "  'Tie  love  that 
the  world  go  round" — three 
'•rsr.«.  r  think— written  by  Mrs.,  Abblo 
't,  was  first  printed  In  the 
")  or  30  yearn  ago.  Afterwards 
tit:  fai,,.:  poem  Was  Included  In  a  little 
«0k  of  poem.s  called  "The  Old  Farm 
touse"   publinhed   by  Lothrop  &  Co., 


"Shoeblacks"  Again. 

The  Herald  recently  spoke  of  "shoe- 
blacks" In  London  and  how  "Rob  Roy" 
Macgregor  organized  street  waifs  In 
ISol.  In  Miss  Caroline  Ticknor's  "Haw- 
thorne find  His  Publisher,"  which  shows 
the  Intimate  relationship  between  Haw- 
thorne and  William  D.  Tlcknor,  a  pub- 
ll.aher  whose  character,  courtesy  and 
humanity  lead  one  to  forget  the  famous 
emendation  of  Byron  In  John  Murray's 
Bible,  there  Is  a  letter  written  In  Lon- 
don by  Mr.  Tlcknor  In  1853: 

"One  very  Interesting  sight  about  Lon- 
don is  some  300  boys  In  various  parts  of 
the  city  taken  from  the  prisons,  and 
about  10  or  12  years  of  age,  dressed  In 
regular  uniform  of  red  flannel  shirt  and 
furnished  with  a  bottle  of  blacking  and 
a  brush,  and  they  cam  some  four  or 
live  dollars  per  week  by  blacking  the 
boots  and  shoes  of  the  passersby  at  a 
penny  each.  Each  has  his  appointed 
station  wltli  a  little  stand  for  the  foot." 
I  am  told  there  is  not  an  instance  in 
which  a  boy  has  been  known  to  make 
improper  use  of  the  money.  I  take  fre- 
quent opportunity  to  encourage  the  lit- 
tle fellows." 


SYMPHONY 
FUND  CONCERT 

At  Symphony  Hall,  yesterday  after- ' 
noon,  the  first  Symphony  Pension  Fund 
ronoert  of  the  season  took  place.  This 
^\  as  the  program: 

S  - mphony  in  C  minor    Ko.  .1 ...  Beethoven 

.'iulf.    "L'Arleilenne,"    No.    1  Bizet 

C.Liirlce  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

Rlmsky-KorsakolT 
HuKirlan  Rhapsody,  .No.   7  Liszt 


Mae  L*porte. 

rr°K%V.*r"^.\v.::::::::::cW.r.«  'Hau«n 

The  adventures  of  this  play  before  it 
CSme  to  Boston  do  not  now  concern  us. 
way  to'  the  We  have  only  to  do  wlt|i  it  as  It  was 
performed  last  night, 

Jane  Thomas,  the  presldont  of  a  trust 
company  in  a  little  town  In  Colorado 
founded  by  her  father  and  named  after 
him.  thinks  that  the  town  is  In  a  bad 
Vay.  Young  women  takf  ■■  .^•■\ 

road  because  they  are  tt 
In  the  back  room  of  Cai-  ■  • 

and   little  messenger  boys  aic  nardly 
able  to  run  errands  because  they.  too. 
fall  victims  to  the  Demon  Rum  T 
are  bawdy  houses  In  which 
girls  are  held  and  Senator 
who  In  Boston,  where  all  g.'  -i:i:  '' 
and  state  officials  are  by  our  mayor 
considered    sacred    person.-ipes,    Is  <.e- 
■crlbed  as  a  Washlnpto 
ing  paid  I60O  for  thu  1 
young   girl,    unlocka  t! 
room  and  finds  his  own  <;.i         :    >  ■■ 
surprise!    Children  of  !"  yi  -.-n  w  :U  yi 
Jute  mills  10  or  1-  ho\i!-.s  a  <lay^  ft 
and  corruption  a;  p  In  the  air. 
'   Miss  Thomas  rioposes  to  change  all 
this  and  so  run?  for  mayor.    The  cam- 
paign   Is    melolratnatlc.     Her  family, 
with  the  exception  Of  her  mother,  ob- 
jects    Smug   and   respectable  citizens 
are  bent  on  her  defeat.    They  organize 
a  run  or.  her  bank.   Mr,  Amos  Judson  s 
son  has  forged  his  father's  name  on  a 
check.    Holding  this  over  Amo.s's  head 
with  the  threat  ot  an  Indictment,  sho 
'compels  him   to   confess   to   the  con- 
spiracy, and  he  goes  across  the  street 
to  sign  his  name  to  the  conf-  -sion  and 
swear  to  It.    Meanwhile  his  fellov.-  con- 
spirators- have  persuaded  othf:r  b  nks 
not  to  lend  her  currency  on  goc^l 
Ity.     The    said    conspirat.o.r3,  k; 
that  Miss  Thomas  has  given  thi 
to  a  newspaper  man— such  a  newspaper 
man   as  Is  seen  only  in  melodrama—  , 
rush  In  to  her  private  office  and  en- 
Ideavor  to  take  Judson  s  statement  from 
'  her.   She  has  hid  it  in  the  waste  basket,  I 
and    while   Woodford's    innocent  little 
daughter,   who   happens   »o  come  Into 
.the  room  and  is  questioned  by  Callahan, 
I  tells  the  story  of  her  fither's  appear-  1 
ance  In  the  brothel,  where  she  was  a 
prisoner   the  porter  takes  out  the  bas-^ 
ket.    Tlie  consiiirators.  shocked  "by  the  | 
voung  girl's  story,  look  askew  at  Wood- 
ford, but  they  manage  to  get  the  sworn 
statement  before  it  arrives  at  the  bank. 
This  disconcerts  even  Miss  Thomas,  but 
there  was  a  good  curtain,  for  her  when 
she  told  them  where  the  statement  had 
been  hidden,  and  she  was  freed  from 
the  suspicion  attached  to  her  when  she 
was  seen  entering  the  brothel. 

The  run  on  the  bank  continues.  Wood- 
ford, who  wears  a  beautiful  suit  of 
clothes,  sucl)!  clothes  as  are  worn  only 
by  smooth  scoundrels  on  th«  stage — 
the  name  of  his  tailor  should  have  been 
added  on  the  bill  to  that  of  the  maker 
of  gowns  for  Miss  Wycherly  and  Miss 
•^ood — assur?s  Miss  Thomas  that  the 
foundations  of  government  in  this  coun- 
'  try  are  laid  in  slime  and  mud,  and  even 
Senators  do  not  dare  to  look  down  from 
!  their  proud  i  n  ■    '  '  "nrc' 


ot  tta'ir  auihuni..  ■     .1...  .  ua        ifi-  l';ini  , 
continues,  but  Dr.  Root,  who  loves  h^r. 
brings  in  a  bag  with  $1000  in  soid,  whicli 
■iS  poured  out  on  ths  counter.    The  sight, 
of  thiii.  and  also  of  bags  containing  iron 
washers  being  taken  into  the  Vault,  put ; 
an  end  to  the  run.    Callahan,  disgu.ste;; 
by    Woodford's    behavior,     telte  Mis- 
Thomas  that  he  is  the  boss  of  the  tow: 
and  she  will  be  elected.    Every  salooi^ 
keeper,  every  heeler  will  vote  for  her, 
and  there  are  3000  voters  coming  ow  • 
from  Denver.    For  Callahan  has  dausb- 
ters.    Her  happines.s  is  complete  whe; 
i  she    lets    Dr.    Root    know    that  sn. 
I  will  marry  him,  although,  his  black  ey 
received  in  a  fight  with  Woodford,  \vh., 
had    slandered    Miss    Thomas,    is.  noi 
I  romantic. 

I    All   this    is    highly   improbable,  ann 
the   play    Is   the   more    amusing.  1^ 

'  should  not  be  taken  seriously  as 
powerful  argument  pgainst  "while 
slavery"  or  against  graft  in  public 
office.  Nor  is  it  a  persuasive  plea  for 
women  in  city  offices.  It  is  a  melo- 
drama with  episodes  cf  comedy  and 
farce-comedy.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  any  one  will  be  shocked  by  it  or 
be  tempted  to  take  it  as  a  convincing 
Iract. 

Miss  Wycherly  gave  an  excellent  nar- 
formance  of  her  part.  An  accomplished 
actress,  she  played  with  unflagging 
ability.'  with  great  variety  of  expres- 
sion, with  womanly  feeling  and  with  a 
fine '  sense  of  humor.  More  than  once, 
by  her  skill  and  personal  charm,  che 
saved  a  scene.  Mr.  McVay's  Callahan 
was  an  admiarble  study  of  character, 
remarkable  for  a  realism  that  was  not 
merely  photographic  V-ut  vitallzied  by 
genuine  art.  This  Callnhan  was  a  sa- 
loon keeper,  the  boss  in  town  politics, 
but  after  al!  »  human  being  and  a  hu- 
morist, and  many  of  us  have  met  him. 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
whether  he  worked  Miss  Thomas  as 
mayor.  ...  ! 

The  audience  was  highly  entertained.  I 
"Damaged  Goods"  will  come  to  the 
Tremont  Theatre  on  Monday,  Dec.  1.  1 
Richard  Bennett  will  head  the  company. 

I    PARK  THEATRE-FIrst  Boston  prs- 
1  sentatlon  of  "Stop  Thief,"  a  farce  in 
three  acts  by  Carlyle  Moore.  Staged  by 
Sam  Forrest.  The  principals  of  the  cast: 

Joan  Carr  Sirta.  Hlbbard 

Mrs.  Carr  Ruth  Chester 

Caroline  Carr  ElUa  Scott 

.Madge  Carr  Elsie  Glynn 

Sew   Mary  Ryan 

William  Carr  Frank  Bacon 

James  Cluney  Percy  Araea 

Mr.  Jamison  Robert  Curaminsa 

Doctor  Wllloughby  Wm.  H.  Boyd 

Rev,  Mr.  Spelvin  Cha*.  Kaufman 

Jack  Doogan  8am  Hardy 

Joe  Thompson  Jos.  C.  Marlowe 

Sereeant  ot  Police  Thoa.  Flndlay 


j  HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE 
Maude  Adams  in  J.  M.  Barrle's 


-  Miss 
'Peter 


I  Pan." 

Peter  Pan  Maude  Adamj 

.Mr.  Darling  Robert  Peyton  Carter 

Mrs.  Darling  Marion  Abbott 

1  Wendy    Moria    Angela  Darling  

Dorothy  Dunn 

John  Napoleon  Darling  Edwin  Wilson 

'  Michael  Nicholas  Darling  Iris  Carroll  1 

Nana  Byron   Silvers  ' 

Tinker  Bell  Jane  Wren 

Jaa.  Hook  R.  P.  Carter 

Smee  Edward  See 

Great  Big  Little  Panther.  .George  Hubbard 

Tlcer   ■  ;lv  Madge  Treadwell  1 

Liza   Janet   Flndlay  i 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEA'TRE— 
•■Monte  Crlsto,"  a  dramatic  version  of 
Dumas's  novel. 

Edmond  Dantes  1  •  rrale 

The  Abbe  Busonl....^...  t  John  Craig 

The  Count  of  Monte  —  Jp.  carleton 

yoTlier  ^        Donald  Meek 

Abbe  rarla   Dorla  Olsson 

Mercedes. ..  •••  Florence  Shirley 

^0^''"':        :  i"^.  Mabei  coicord 

Some  dreams  we  have  are  nothing  else  but 

dreams. 

Unnatural  and  full  of  contradictions: 
iVet  others  of  our  most  romantic  schemes 
Are  something  nioro  than  fictions. 

Mr.  Brown's  Dream.  , 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  know  that  any  one  who  at  the  break- 
fast table  relates  his  dreams  Is  a  bore. 
I  also  kiiow  that  Socrates  considered  a 
dreamiess  sleep  the  greatest  bless'ng. 
Nevertheless.  I  feel  compelled  to  tell  you 
of  a  curious  dream  I  dreamed  last  night. 
Like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  I  must  out 
with  my  story,  and  Instead  of  stopping 
men  in  the  -street  on  their  way  to  the 
office,  shop  or  beer  saloon,  and  thus 
running  the  risk  of  being  arrested— for 
Bostonlans  are  not  romantic  except  oc- 
;caslonally   in  State  write  to 

you,  that  my  dream  may  be  knOTvn  to 

"l^dreamed  that  I  ^/as  in  a  church  and 
It  was  Sunday  morning.  The  church 
was  in  Boston,  but  Boston  was  a  cits 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Dreamland, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  most  hardened 
Churchgoer  could  find  this  btillding.  A 
rourtcous  T.inn,  evidently  a  Hebrew,  In- 
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li\  III!  probability  ot  tl 

.I'.oiml    ov.l.^r.    thoiisli  1' 


wus  a  i>eiuliar  one  AC.o; 
on  and  th«  reading  of  a 
I  o  n  tho  Now  Testani.-nt  tlu 
an   left  the   PulpU.     An  ushor 
iilm  a  stick  with  8«>niotl\inK  like 
1  the  end  of  it.  luul  liKlUed 
1  which  began  to  revolve, 
in  and  his  assistant  then 
a  down  the  broad  aisle  anil 
owork  shone  and  sputtered 
.     ^  verses  about  a  shipwreck. 
.  e  last  lines  were  as  follows: 
But  this  I  Wiu.n.  «n(l  know  f"". 
¥omc  weot  to  beaien  and  «i«me  to  hell. 


her 

\\  iM  k. 


The  .-on^TeRation  rosa  and  repeat 
,  1-  lines  as  a  chorus,  and  then  w. 

!v  impressed  by  this  service.  I 
.  Uie  Porphvry  Club  and  found 
^  young  Hebrew  of  gentlemanly 
I  had  never  seen  him  before, 
I  .  l  id  not  know  that  he  was  a  mem-  I 
r    His  face  l>or3  a  close  resemblance  ! 
.  the  owner  of  tho  pew  I  had  Jtist  lelt, 
•  d  1  -^aid:  "I  was  greatly  obliged  to 
iiur  father,   or  perhaps   It  was  your 
..rott.er,  this  morning."    He  answered". 
••Yes"  He  Is  no  longer  of  our  faith,  lu 
has  been  Catholicized."  This  I  did  not 
.  '    -tmd.   for  surely  the  church  in 
\ve  had  sat  was  of  a  Protestant 
nation.    And  we  began  to  talk 
uboui  lellgious  ceremonies.    1  said  that 
the  hush  In  a  little  country  chureh  for 
tv,     u  u-ler  of  an  hour  before  the  servicei 
was  to  me  more  iipliftin.g  and  con- 
-   than  the  service  that  followed. 
I     ne"  he  answered,  "the  service  of 
the  Preliminaries  Is  the  most  impres- 
sive ••    I  had  never  heard  of  this  sect. 
'       ^  went  on :  "Then  the  service  of  the 
a    is    intensely    spiritual."  He 
«ald-  "I  think  that  of  the  Pre- 
llmiiiarles  is  on  a  higher  plane.-  And 
1 1  aw  oUe.  ,  ,  1. 

There  ^s  no  sect  entered  in  the  cata- 
logue as  "Preliminary."  1  never  saw  or 
heard  the  word  applied  to  anything  ani- 
mate man  or  woman.  And  yet.  Is  not 
this  world  preliminary,  and  are  we  not 
all  preliminaries?  There  are  prellmmary 
examinations.  And  what  Is  life  but  a 
dally  examlnaUon?  Few  of  us,  alas. 
nsi<i<?  It  wlthO'Jt  conditions, 
pass  It  wimoa     SLOWDEN  BROWN. 

Boston,  Nov.  16.       _   , 

A  Daughter  of  the  Incas. 

We  are  informed  that  Mrae.  d'Al\'arez, 
the  new  contralto  at  the  Boston  Opera  j 
House-T-she  made  her  debut  at  the  Man-  j 
hattan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1909, 
—traces  her  ancestry  back  to  the  Incas 
of  Ptru  and  "believes  herself  possessed 
of  Inspirational  ability  from  tliat  line." 
.N"ow  the  Incas  were  great  and  powerful 
rulers,  sons  of  the  Sun  which  they  wor- 
shipped, and  they  took  to  themselves  as 
x\1ves  their  sisters:  but  we  never  h'^ard 
That  thev  were  conspicuous  for  skill  in 
bel  canto.  Yet  from  the  good  reports 
about  Mme.  d'Alvarez,  her  voice  and  art, 
we  are  confident  that  her  performance 
will  not  be  a  case  of  Peruvian  bark. 

"Replica." 

A  correspondent  takes  The  Herald  to 
task  for  a  loose  use  of  the  word  "repli- 
ca."  He  says  that  in  art  a  replica  is  a  | 
copv,  duplicate,  or  reproduction  o£  a, 
work  of  art  made  by  the  original  artist. 
Speaking  by  the  card,  confining  himself 
to  the  vocabulary  of  art,  he  Is  correc  t. 
Y'et  the  word  has  often  been  used  ljy| 
good   writers   in   a  transferred   sense.  | 
Thus  Kipling  in  "Stalky"  writes:  "Each  I 
house  •  '  «  wa.s  a  replica  of  the  rest. , 
•  re  straight  roof  covering  all."  i 

The  Sacred  Seven. 

Another  correspondent  asks:  "What; 
are  the  Seven  Seas'.'" 

They  are  the  .^ctic,  Antarctic.  North 
and  South  Pacific,  North  and  South  At- 
lantic and  Indian  oceans. 

And  now  what  br;?ht-eyed  boy  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  Irfm  can  tell 
us  the  names  of  the  Seven  Sleepers, 
the  Seven  Brethren,  the  Seven  Islands, 
the  Seven  Heavens,  the  Seven  Bishops, 
the  Seven  Champions,  the  Seven  ^  isc 
Men?  When  he  has  named  them,  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  him  about  Uie 
Seven  Jargons,  the  Seven  Stars  and  the 
f^even  Names  of  God. 

r 


1  l..r>l.-i. 

1  from  nixie,  iilway.x 
ith  audiences,  la  bad. 
character   fongs,   all  oi: 
own  composition,  MIsh 
„   Work,  Work,"  song  made 
,1  of  tlu-  bisrsest  hits  of  the  evening 
.i  she  w  IS  ■  luored  several  times.  Her 
nnul   offeilng,    "The   First  Aeroplane 
Ride."    was   also    euthuslaBtlcaliy  re- 
ceived, 1 

Ida  Brooks  Hunt,  who  was  in    n  he 
Chocolate  Soldier."  is  now  In  vaudevlUo 
at  the  head  of  her  own  little  company 
in  the  operetta  entitled  "The  SlntslnS  ] 
Countess."    Nflsa  Hunt  Is.  of  course,  the 
countess,  and  she  sings  a  number  oi 
son»8,  responiUng  with  the  "My  Hero 
rong   In  which  she  sccred  her  blggc 
.  In  "The  Chocolate  Soldier,  a- 
il  encore.  . 
I  an4  altogether  attractive  act  is 
the  Castlllians.  who  present  in 
and  verdigris  reproductions  of 
-.ou  e  of  the  world's  best  known  mas- 
I  terplecea   In    statuary.    These  ,lnclu.le 
I  "George  Washington."   "Dante,  ihe 
i  Angel  Lucifer.  "  ••Napoleon"  and  severa 
'  others,  each  of  them  being  portrayed 
,^  with  closest  attention  to   detail.     1  he 
Stanley  Trio  had  a  lot  of   fun  with 
themselves  and  with  the  atidience  as ; 
!  well  In  their  a.  robatls  act,  with  two  of  ; 
I  the  trio  being  "plants"  in  the  audience 
I  when  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  act. 

Friend  ami  Lessor  in  "The  Butler  and 
■  the  SlaveN"  are  new  to  Boston  vaude- 
ville-goers, but  their  skill  won  for  thorn 
'instant  favor.  Cartmell  and  Harris,  an 
international  dancing  duo,  did  sonio 
very  pretty  dancing.  The  Three  Claik 
RazlUlans  made  up  a  great  combinati'..n 
ot  aerlalists  and  Harry  L.  Webb  a 
newcomer  from  the  West,  broke  into 
Boston  with  an  excellent  line  <>£ 
and  stories  which  he  presents  in  blacK- 
face. 


tnualo  in  Greece,  a  nation  consplcuiM 
for  Ita  love  of  poetry,  music  and  dan 
Ing.    He  then  gave  varied  examples  ' 
Greek  songs,  charming  for  their  nul' 
dlousneas   and   simplicity.    The  lectuv 
was  In  EnglLsh,  but  Mr.  De  Andrla,  atteri 
reading  an  English  translation,  sang  tho 
songs  tn  their   original   tongue.  Hlsl 
voice,  sonorous  and  agreeable,  was  heard 
to  advontago.   and  bo  sang  with  mu- 
slolanly  feeling.  | 
A  'small  but  interested  audience  was , 


KELLOGGHEADS  i 
B.F.KE1TH'SBILL 

Charies  Kellogg,  who  has  Just  left  his 
.Tie  In  the  California  Sierras  for  three 
j  ;iiOnth3  in  vaudeville,  is  this  week  pay- 
i  lr.g  his  annual  visit  to  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre,  appearing  in  his  Intensely  In- 
teresting sketch  In  which  he  sings  bird 
fCiigs,  revealing  the  same  marvellous 
hgc  of  voice  that  the  bird  has.  Mr, 
Kellogg  also  introduces   his  "dancing 
flame."  a  long  blade  pt  fire  that  is  sus- 


JOHN  CHIPMAN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
John  Chlpman.  tenor,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday   afternoon   in   Steinert  Hall. 
Isidore  Luckstone  played  the  accompani- 
ments.  The  program  was  as  follows. 

Carmicbpl.  Come  and  Trip  It;  .\rne  Plague 
«f  Tnvp-  Snivtbe.  Forever  and  a  Day,  VNUlpr. 

Bn.hm».  Botschjft;  Rubinstein,  Sluce  I-u-st  I 
mft  Ttiee-  Uocers.  The  Star;  COwen.  At  the 
Em  H.;,rr  nf  Niffbt-  Hugos    Kitty.  My  Love. 

ful  Wise  Man  o'  Tawton;  Logan,  Lift  'Ihlne 
Eyes. 

Mr.  Chlpman  has  a  light  and  agree- 
able voice,  well  suited  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  tripping  songs  and  songs  of  gen- 
tle sentiment.  Yesterday  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  be  heroic  or  deeply  emo- 
tional, nevertheless  he  showed  skill  In 
differentiation,  although  the  greater 
number  cf  the  songs  were  as  sonnets  to 
a  mistress's  eyebrow. 

The  program  was  an  unusual  one.  As 
a  rule,  the  audience  is  invited  to  hear  a 
group  of  9ld  Italian  songs  mixed  with 
old    German;    then    come    groups  of 
French  and  German  songs;  at  the  end 
tribute  is  paid  to  American  composers, 
and  the  singer  condescendts  to  be  heard 
In  Engli.'sh.     He   enunciates   and  pro- 
nounces English  a  little  worse  than  the 
foreign    languages,    which    he  cannot 
bpeak  or  read.    Mr.  Chlpman  began  at 
once  with  English  composers,  and  his 
enunciation    was    delightfully  distinct. 
Some  might  object  to  his  facial  play,  as 
seen  in  Dr.  Ame's  "Plague  of  Love 
but  surely  it  is  better  to  smile  when 
singing,   "Yes.   I'm  In  love,  I  feel  it 
now,"  than  to  have  morose  composure 
with  a  disinheriting  countenance. 

Mr.  Chlpman  sings  freely  and  easily, 
and  Is  not  constantly  thinking  of  tone- 1 
production.    He  sings  not  to  show  how| 
carefully  he  has  been  taught  and  howj 
conscientious  he  is  In  technical  matters,! 
but  with  a  view  to  express  the  sentl-i 
ments  of  poets  and  composers.   He  has] 
been  well  coached,  and  either  he  or  hlsi 
coach  has  studied  diligently  the  art  of 
'  Mr.  Edmond  Clement.    It  may  be  said 
I  that  Mr.  Chlpman  was  yesterday  more 
I  [:i>ccessful  In  French  than  in  German. 
■  'jo   interpret   songs   by   German  com- 
posers he  should  still  work  patiently. 
As  he  evidently  is  Intelligent  and  has; 
f.lready  learned  much,  progress  should 

Tje^asy  In  time  he  may  have  a  broader 
style  and  his  Interpretation  a  deeper 
significance. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  friendly 
disposed. 


,  well  known  by  this  time  that  -he 
mayor  of  Boston  exercises  censorship 
over  stage  plays.   Ho,  therefore,  is  jeal- 
ous for  the  dignity  ot  those  In  public 
office,   on  the  Boston  stage  there  can 
be  no  reflection  on  the  honesty,  ability 
or  worth  ot  President,  sena  or,  .  ept  e- 
-entatlve   or    mavoi— especially  ma>oi. 
S  does '.Mr.  Fitzgerald  comport  hltn- 
KPlf  as  one  of  Plutarch's  men.  When 
"■Get-l^icrQuick  Wallingfoni"  was  pro- 
duced here  two  years  ago,  ""^^^ 
at  once  stripped  a  comedian  f /he  hon 
oratolo  office  given  to  him  by  t>'8 
genlous  playwright.   Last  Monday  night 
Woodford-a  really  shocking  per- 
wn-was  characterized  ou  the  play  bill 
Is  a  Washington  lobbyist    v;J.ereas  m 
New  York  "Senator  Woodftk^'fl"  was  on 
the  bin.    Eternal  vigilance,  is  Mr.  titz- 

gerald's  motto.   

And    when    "Othello"    will    next  be 
played  here,  we  shall  expect  these  lines 
\o  be  cut  out: 
Brabantio-Thou  art  a  villain. 
'      lago-You  are  a  senator.  ,j  ,  , 

And  if  "Venice  Preserved"  should  be 
reviv-'d,  Antonio,  "a  fine  speaker  in 
the  Senate."  would  not  appear,  all  on 
account  of  Ills  deplorable  behavior  arid 
con°r.ation  with  Aquilina.  Thus  do 
we  live  -thus  are  we  guarded,  wnder  a 
paternal,  beneficent,  artistic  govern- 
ment. 


GIVES  SONGS  OF  GREECE  , 

Second    Lecture    and    Recital    by  I 
A.  T.  M.  De  Andria. 

A.  T.  M.  De  Andrla  gave  the  second 
and  last  of  his  lecture  and  song  recitals 
last  evening  at  Whitney  Hall.  Brookllne. 
The   subject  was   "Old   Songs   of  Old 
{ Greece." 


Alphabetical  Dinners. 

As  tlic  World  Wags: 

When  I  came  to  Boston  I  brought  let- 
ters to  some  of  the  best  people,  and  as  I 
am  a  bachelor  ot  presentable  appearance 
and  agreeable  conversation  I  am  often 
invitsd  to  dinner.  I  find  t\y^t  there  is  a 
sad  uniformity ;  that  little  or  no  imagi- 
nation is  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
couises.  We  always  begin  with  raw 
ovsters  or  grape  fruit,  and  the  latter  is 
ruined  by  over-sugaring  and  the  addi- 
tion of  rum  or  some  unsympathetic  wine. 
The  soup— but  I  must  not  waste  words. 
Believe  me— whenever  I  receive  an  invi- 
tation I  know  what  dishes  will  be  set 

''i^rearyesterday  afternoon  in  the^  hope 
of  finding  material  for  sparkling  talk  at 
dinner  that  night,  and  I  came  across 
this  passage:  "Geta  the  Emperor  wou  d 
teve  all  his  messes  or  dishes  served  In 
at  his  table  ordcHy,  according  to  the 
first  letters  of  their  names :  as  for  ex- 
ample, thos-vthat  began  wi.h  P-  as  pig. 
pie,  pike,  puddings,  pouts,  pork,  pan- 
cakes etc.,  were  all  served  in  together 
and  so  of  all  the  rest."  The  thought 
came  to  me,  why  should  there  not  be 
alphabetical  dinners  in  Boston. 

Suppose,  ftr  example,  that  our  com- 
mon friind,  Mrs.  Golightly,  should  send 
out  invitations  for  a  "B"  dinner  or  an 
"S"  dinner.  Black  bean  soup,  beef,  beets  , 
Bolivia  salad-I  name  at  randonri.  or 
"S  "  salmon,  sausages,  sauer  kraut,  etc. 
There  would  be  novelty.  There  w-oulo  j 
be  surprise.  Of  cour.se  the  letter  of  xhe 
alphabet  should  not  be  named  in  the  in-  . 
Xtion.  For,  I  confess  I  snould  be 
tempted  to  decline  an  "A"  dinner,  al- 
though we  could  have  Appledore  soup 
or  arrowroot,  Algonquin  Canapes,  ancho- 
vies, apples  cooked  in  all  forms,  apri- 
cots (including  jelly),  artichokes,  aspar- 
!  agus,  Aurora  sauce,  and  by  a  perinissi- 
!ble  stretch,  things  in  aspic,  as  birds, 
Individual  chicken  salad,  stuffed  olives 
tomatoes,  tongue,  angel  cake,  aerated 
'  bread,  acidulated  water,  almonds,  um- 
Iber  pudding.  I  think  I'll  speak  about 
'  this  to  Eugenia-I  mean  Mrs.  Goliphtly. 
this  to  i<.u,e    ^j^Qgj^jjoN  SMYTHE.  j 

Boston,  Nov.  17. 

In  Lynn. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Shoemakers'  Bed  Stain"  Is  not  men- 
tioned by'  Johnson  in  his  curiously  frank 
"Sketches  of  Lynn,"  but  the  historian 
of  the  shoemaklng  city  gives  several 
old-time  terms,  positive,  comparative 
and  superiatlve  of  what  another  and 
greater  Johnson  once  flescribed  as  man  s 
only  really  happy  condition  here  below. 

"If  a  man  was  very  drunk  he  was 
'blind  as  a  bat,'  or  'well  corned,  or 
•well  stove  In,'  or  'skewed,'  or  cocKed 
or  'well  smashed.'  In  later  tlnjes  such 
were  said  to  'carry  a  heavy  turuey,  or 
•a  brick  in  their  hat.'  "  .  . 

Johnson  also  refers  to  Heywood,  who 
gave  the  following  phrases  in  use  about 
1635-  "He  Is  foxt,  he  is  flawed,  he  is 
flustered,  he  has  swallowed  a  tavern 
token,  he  has  whipt.the  cat,  he  Is  bit  by 
a  barn  weasel,  he  is  somewhat  whit- 
tled." •^'  ^• 
Boston,  Nov.  17.  ti„„i„..'o 
You  will  find  in  Farmer  and  Honles  s 
"Slang  and  Its  Analogues"  a  long  Lst  ol 
phrases  descriptive  of  unfortunates  who 
Xre  overcome.     The  Herald  has  (...h. 


Dead  as  a  Door  NalL 

.  World  Wags; 

i  you  say  today  In  answer  to  a 
L.i.\.  I  i-nca    correspondent    who  askef'- 
;  which  of  the  three  prepositions,  "from," 
."at"  and  "in,"  should  be  used  In  speak- 
ing of  a  funeral  as  held  from  or  at  or 
in  a  homo  or  church  suggests  a  ques- 
tiotj  which  I  will  ask  you.   In  obituary 
notices  It  often  see  such  expressions  as 
■He  leaves  two  children  to  mourn  his 
loss,"  and  "He  leaves  two  children  to 
mourn  their  loss";  and  my  question  Is, 
Which  of  those  two  forms  of  expres- 
sion 18  correct— or  are  they  both  cor- 
rect, "loss"  in  the  former  case  being 
Interpreted   as   used    In   the  objective 
sense,  so  to  speak;  and  In  the  latter  In 
the  subjective  sense? 
Nov.  12.        SAXO  GRAMMATICU8. 
As  we  have  said  before,  the  English! 
language  Is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  and  we  are  happy  if  we  succeed 
In  makintf  nouns  and  verbs  agree.  It, 
|mlsbt  be  wet.ier  If  In  th«  flrst  a«nteDC«,l 

the  children  "  mourn  the  loss."  "Loss, 
meaning  the  being  deprived  by  death, 
separation  or  estrangement,"  often 
means  contexually  the  death  of  (a  per- 
son resretted).  Thus  De  Quincey  spoke 
of  "the  loss  of  Mr.  Grlswold"  and  Steele 
wrote  "AlTlictlon  for  the  loss  ot  their 
mother."  "He  leaves  two  children  to 
mourn  their  loss"  is  also  correct.  This 
can  be  safely  said  at  any  rate:  the  old 
man  is  dead.  ^  ED. 

"Mr.  John  Malone." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Lester  Barrett  ot  Manchester.  Eng., 
is  the  author  of  the  song  "Mr.  John 
Malone"  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  The  song  was  not  written  until 
Sept.  15,  1878,  for  the  dedication  of  the 
town  hall  of  said  city  as  you  will  see  by 
the  following  verse.  I  had  a  book  of  all 
hi«  songs  but  unfortunately  lost  It.  The 
writer  is  a  schoolmate.  I  left  England 
In  1874  and  our  correspondence  drifted 
apart.  I  was  taken  by  surprise  when 
he,  returning  from  a  ti-Ip  to  the  World's- 
Pair  at  Chicago,  came  on  here,  inquired 
for  me  snd  was  brought  into  the  shop 
by  a  friend  ot  mine.  I  did  not  know; 
him  at  flrst  sight  nor  he  me.  It  was  19 
years  since  we  had  seen  each  other. 
Not  being  a  singer,  I  never  memorized 
the  song,  but  what  I  have  read  of  it 
and  heard  sung  by  those  who  came 
from  Manchester,  the  following  Is  the 
correct  flrst  verse,  'the  cause  of  the  de- 
1  lay  is  I  tried  to  obtain  said  song  but 
I  so  far  have  failed.  P.  J.  KELLY. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Nov.  16. 

I  On  the  13tli  of  September  we  dressed  up  neat 
and  gay, 

[  To  jola  a  grand  procession,  we  then  set  on 
our  way. 

There  were  tiukers,  tailors,  ecaTengers,  and 
ladles  short  and  tall, 
'  All  come  to  see  the  opening  of  our  loTely  new 
1  town  hall. 

There  was  Mr.  Machile  Marpby,  with  a  brand 

new  suit  of  clothes. 
They  were  made  by  Mr.  Dochcrty,  who  (ale) 

everybody  knows; 
Miildoon  the  solid  mau  was  there  as  decent  as 
can  be. 

But  the  tlivil  a  one  in  all  the  lot  could  stand 
beside  of  me. 
How  did  our  old  friend,  Muldoon,  "the 
solid  man,"  find  his  way  to  Manchester,! 
England  in  1878?— Ed.  ! 

/- 

'  1'  3 


PIANO  RECITAL 
BY  H.  BUITEKAN 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Huyman  Bultekan,  pianist,  assisted  by 
Miss  Irma  Seydel,  violinist,  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday'  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.   The  program  was  as  follows: 

Scarlatti,  Pastorale,  Scherzo;  Schumann, 
etudes  syraphonlques  (Mr.  Buitekan);  Ma- 
quarre.  Km  Clair  de  lune;  Mozart,  Minuet 
In  D;  Wlenlawskl,  Polonaiae  In  A  major 
(Hiss  Seydel);  Brahms,  violin  sonata,  A 
major,  op.  100  (Miss  Seydel  and  Mr.  Buite- 
kan); Chopin,  Waltzes,  op.  64,  No.  3,  op. 
42;  Debusey.  Clair  de  lune,  Poissons  d'or; 
Liszt.  Hungarian  Rhapsodj^>  No.  15  (Mr. 
Buitekan).  . 

Mr.  Buitekan  was  born  here  in  18S3, 
and  he  has  studied  the  piano,  in  this 
city.  This  information  was  given  in  a 
circular  handed  with  a  program  to  the 
hearers  vesterdc^y  -The  circular  com- 
mended highly  the  pianist  In  a  "Fore- 
word," and  published  laudatory  re- 
marks about  his  playing  which  had  been 
ptiblished  In  newspapers  ot  this  city 
and  Bangor,  Me.  The  circular  also  bore 
Mr.  Bultekan's  portrait,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  as  to  tho  identity 
ef  the  pianist  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Buite- 
kan, who  seems  to  be  wholly  serious, 
was  probably  not  responsible  for  the 
aistributicn  of  this  circular,  which 
praised  him  extravag.antly.  and  it  is 
now  better  to  say  a  few  words  about 
his  perfoi-mance  yesterday.  ^. 


the  iiiSlruinpiit  ;  jj  v-.  i,:  .!  Uic  ■:oiii- 
wrote,  the  taste  of  the  period  and 
nature  of  the  composition.  It 
an  ajrreeable  Interpretation.  Th» 
o  of  the  same  composer  waa 
as  though  it  were  by  any  modem, 
here  was  the  sound  of  thunder  and 
and  all  that.  Perhaps  Mr.  Buitekan 
B,jt  the  admirable  acoustic  properties 
of  the  hall,  but  in  this  Scherzo  and  af- 
terwards he  often  used  undue  force,  and 
Ms  strength,  especially  In  chords,  had 
tarsbness  rather  than  full  and  musical 
■BBoMty.  Nor  was  his  interpretation  of 
Schumann's  music  poetically  romantic. 
B»  the  second  episode,  for  example,  after 
tfce  announcement  of  the  subject,  the 
beautiful  melody  was  hot  well  sung  and 
there  was  too  great  insistence  on  the 
bass  and  on  unessentlaJs.  He  was  more 
fortunate  in  his  treatment  of  the  pages 
ust  before  the  Finale. 
This  young  pianist  gives  promise  for 
ihe  future,  but  he  has  still  to  cultivate 
auty  of  tone,  a  finer  sense  of  nuances 
_ji  contrasts,  and  a  more  skilful  use  6t 
Ithe  pedals. 

Miss  Irma  Seydel,  a  young  violinist, 
whose  talent  has  been  recognized  in  t^ 
Iccnintry  and  in  Europe,  gave  agreeable 
'»rlety  to  the  concert,  but  she,  too,  did 
lot  appreciate  the  acoustij;  properties  of 
he  room. 

A  ■mall  audience  applauf  ed  vigorously. 


U*  Kot  for  Terpniu  ttae  barper,  rcaowmed 
Id  tbose  Aayes  for  bis  cuoDlog  abore  all  otber. 
Sitting  b;  him  as  he  played  and  sunir,  day 
by  day  after  aupper  until  It  was  far  In  the 
night,  blmselfe  llkeirlse  by  little  and  little 
bet:aD  to  practise  and  exercise  the  same;  yea 
and  not  to  let  passe  anie  meanes  tbat  expert 
profeHsours  In  that  kind  were  wont  to  do, 
e.vtlier  for  prcscrylng  or  the  bettering  and 
fortifying  of  their  Toices;  even  to  wearo  be- 
fore blm  npon  hia  br«st  a  tbin  plate  or  sheet 
of  lead;  to  purge  by  clystre  or  Tomlt;  to 
tbsteino  from  apples  and  fralte,  with  all  socb 
meates  a«  were  burtfull  to  the  voice;  so  long, 
nntlll  his  pro  ceedlngs  atlll  dravrlng  him  on 
(a  smal  and  rusty  voice  though  bo  had)  he 
desired  to  come  forth  and  shew  himsclfe  upon 
tbe  open  stage,  having  among  bis  familiar 
companions  this  Grcelie  proverbe  evermore  la 
his  mouth.  That  hidden  Musicke  was  nought 
worth. 


rchesl  Pupils. 

'J'ue  ilit  of  ilme.  Marchesi's  pupils  i;i  a 
!ong  one.    It  includes  Mme.  lima  de 
:Murska,    Gabrielle,    Krauss,  d'Angeri, 
Sohuch-Proska,  Gerster,  Melba,  Eames, 
Stahl,  Sybil  Sanderson,  Calve  (who  had 
:.ad  other  instructors),  Horwitz,  Pyr 
Tiemelli,  Salla,  Boulitchoff,  Nevada,  i 
pier    Walter,   Frank,   Saville.  Adan,:-, 
and  her  own  daughter  Blanche.  Then 
there  was  EulaUe  Risley,  an  American, 
of  whom  Mme.  Marchesl  thought  highly, 
I  and  called  a  second  Alboni.  with  a 
I  beautiful    mezzo-soprano   of    enormous  j 
compass,  and  at  the  same  time,  wonder- : 
ful  execution."    She  sang  in  Italy  In . 
the  eighties,  and  accepted  an  engage- 
'  ment  of  seven  years  at  Budapest.     As  | 
this  last  institution  is  not  of  much  ac-  j 
count  in  the  musical  world,  the  name  of  , 
a  singer  who  was  fitted  for  a  gi-eat 
career  has  remained  almost  unknown, 
and  she  died  *  •  *  after  a  short  illness." 
Another  pupil  of  Mme.  Marchesi  was 
the  late  Julia  Wyman,  the  accomplished 
mistress  of  French  song.    Mary  Howe 
with  her  extraordinary  voice  was  an- 
other  one.     Many   Americans  studied 
with  Mme.  MarcheSi,  and  some  profes- 
sional and  amateur,  now  living  in  Bosr 
ton,  remfember  her  well. 

Wheti  1  was  a  student  in  Pans  Mme. 
Marches!  expected  much  of  three  pupils: 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  who  was  not  tli*n 
I  nown  as  Melba,  Emma  Eames,  and 
AUss  Rose  Stewart.     The  careers  ol 

known.   As  Miss  Stewart  was  about  to| 
appear  !n  opera  she  fell  sick  of  typhus: 
fever    and    narrowly    escaped    death.  | 
After  she  regained  strength,  she  dis- 
played her  skill  in  concert  halls,  and 
then  devoted  herself  to  the  nobler,  art  of 
teaching.   Mme.  Melba  once  said  to  the  j 
v/rlter  that  of  all  the  Marchesi  pupils . 
who  were  with  her  then  in  Pari.s,  Miss 
Stewart  was  considered  the  most  prom- j 
ising.   Mme.  Melba.  though  generous  in 
praise,  Is  not  one  that  uses  words  light- 
ly or  pays  compliments  merely  for  the 
sake  of  being  amiable. 


Mathilde  Marchesl. 

Mathilde  Marchesl  was  in  her  88th 
year  when  she  died.  Manuel  Garcia 
passed  his  lOLit  birthday  and  lils  mind 
was  unclouded.  Mme.  Marchesl  was 
less  fortunate.  After  she  moved  to 
London,  she  lived  with  her  daughter 
Blanche,  and  her  memory  failed  her. 
One  of  her  pupils,  now  In  Boston,  not 
a  professional  singer,  visited  her  re- 
cently to  her  own  regret;  for  there 
were  days  when  Mme.  Marchesl  did  not 
know  her-  when  the  formerly  alert, 
acute  mind  was  a  blank,  when  return- 
ing to  her  daughter's  house  after  a 
drive,  she  woulil  ask  for  the  mistress 
as  though  she  were  paying  a  visit,  and 
^elng  told  that  she  was  out,  would  re- 
fUKu  to  enter,  much  leas  to  go  to  her 
own  rooms,  and  chide  her  pupil  for  her 
Ifwck  of  breeding.  She  would  forget 
even  the  names  of  women  whom  she 
had  made  famous.  | 
There  are  soine  Americans  who  hav- 
ing studied  with  Mme.  Marchesi  for  a 
lltllu  time  came  home  and  accused  he:-' 
of  having  rulaed  their  voices.  Perhaps  ! 
they  did  not  understand  her  instruction;  ', 
perhaps  they  had  no  voice  to  ruin.  | 
There  has  been  much  nonsense  talked 
and  written  about  the  "Marches! 
method"  as  there  has  been  about  tho 
'Leschetltzki  method"  for  the  piano; 
yet  no  sane  person  would  deny  thut 
\u  Marchesi — born  Mathilde  Grau-  , 
in  Frankfort — and  Theodor 
titzki.  born  of  Polish  parents, 
teachers.  I  say  "were,"  'or 
i  is  now  in  his  84th  year, 
fortunate  In  their  pupils,  no 
doubt.  bume  women  went  to  Mme. 
Marchesl  after  they  had  been  well 
giounded  .by  other.-),  and  trumpeting 
her  fame  were  silent  concerning  her 
predecessors.  But  this  Is  the  way  of 
the  singing  world. 


Uncommon  Versatility. 

Mme.  Marches!  for  some  years  was  a 
valued  contributor  to  the  Signale.  She 
wrote  In  German  two  volumes  of 
memoirs;  the  first  was  published  In 
1877;  the  second  In  1888.  In  1897  a  vol- 
ume, "Marchesl  and  Music,"  was  pub- 
lished In  New  Yorlc.  It  la  an  entertain- 
ing book,  filled  with  shrewd  reflections 
and  agreeable  gossip.  She  might  have 
spoken  more  at  length  of  Klementlne 
Schuch-Proska,  the  singer  who  for 
years  was  a  favorite  at  Dresden  and 
especially  of  Saxony's  King.  She  ruled 
liie  oi)ei.i  house  with  a  rod  of  iron,  for 
."lie  wa.t  tli6  wife  of  the  complaisant  and 
talented  conductor  Ernst  von  Scbucii. 
Mme.  Marchesl  might  have  told  amus- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  erratic  lima  di 
Murska,  but  Mme.  Marchesl  was  not  a 
scandal-monger. 

As  a  teacher  she  was  often  brus^iiie 
In  manner  and  cutting  In  criti  'f 
speaking  voices  of  many  An. 
I  plls,  tiielr  awkwardness  in  t  i 
I  ab.sence  of  good  manners,  offended  her] 
and  she  was  unsparing  In  her  correction.  | 
.  Her  pupils  learned  more  from  her  than  | 
I  the  art  of  singing.    All  In  all.  she  was 
an  uncommonly  gifted  woman.    There ' 
was  no  one  like  her  while  she  lived,  and  I 
she  apparently  leaves  no  su'-cessor.  Her 
I  daughter  Blanche,  who  has  visited  Bos- 
ton. Is  a  true  artist,  but  she  would  be 
the  first  to  say  that  she  has  not  her 
moTher's  extraordinary  talent. 


Two  Colleagues. 
Garcia  had  one  great    pupil,  Jenny 
I.lnd,  who  went  to  him  when  her  voice 
wa.t  in  wretched  condition,  and  It  was 
thought  she  would  never  be  Illustrious. 
Another  i)upll,  Catherine  Hayes,  Is  now 
Htlefly  remembered  by  tho  savage  at- 
tuks  on  Thackeray  when  his  "Cath- 
edne"  was  mistaken  by  Irishmen  (or 
the  dinger,  whereas  the  novelist's  Cath- 
'  1      was  put  to  death  In  1726  for  the 
'    iiT  of  her  husband,  one  Hayes.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  Garcia  will  be  re- 
membered for  three  things:  his  activity 
In  extrnmc!  old  age,  Jenny  LInd,  and  his 
"f  the  laryngoscope, 
sister  Pauline  Viardot.  who 
89lh  year,  was  remarkable  in 
;  she  was  famous  in  opera, 
fA,  she  was  brilliant  in  con- 
uid  she  taught  Dcslree  Artot, 
1.  t-MTiji  ite  singer  wltli  whom  Tschal- 
owpliy  v\a3  madly  In  love,  and  Marl- 
ine Brandt,  who  won  fame  In  Wag- 
ifs  music^^ramas. 


MAGGIE  TEYTE  IN 
ANCIENT  SONGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyta.  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza,  yesterday  afternoon,  sang  In  cos- 
tume French  arias  and  songs  of  the  18th 
ctntury.  assisted  by  the  Boston  Quartet 
of  Ancient  Instruments  (C.  AV.  Adams, 
larpsichord;  P.  Fosse.  Hautbols 
(I'ainour;  A.  Gletzen,  viole  d'amour;  M. 
HelinskI,  viola  da  Gamba.  Tlia  arias 
vere  as  follows: 

Gretry,  Hose  cherie  from  "Zemire  et  Axor":  f 
•To  rralns  de  ln|  parler  ;a  nult  from  "nichard 
Coeur  Ue  Lion";  "Voua  ptica  cn  *>no  voos  u'etes 
phi"i"  from  "I.e  Tableau  pnrlant";  On  dit 
oil'  a  quInM  an.s,  from  "Luclle."  Dalayric, 
Qiiand  le  bicn  ntme  from  "Nlra";  Jeunes 
fllleries  from  "L'Amant  Statue."  Isouard. 
'•.^h!  pour  mol  nuelle  peine"  from  "E;innrtt  et  ] 
f'olin."  Desede,  i  "est  pour  tol  from  "Blaine  , 
rt  Ilabet.  .\fonslgny.  II  ipgardalt  mon  bouquet.  ! 
Iioiu  Rol  ei  l»  Fermler."  I 

s<.n(!!>.  MVrkerlio's  T.'rslons:  Voici  Noal. 
l.c  Rosier  bUn-.  Verdiironrtte.  PelroniHe 
Mamaa  dltcs  Mul.  Alio  the  «:d  soug  "Ebof 
VM',V  I 

Iintrum^ntal:  -rhlnl.  BmIU'I  de  Cblmene; 
I.<ilair.  sonata  tm  Tlola/jil  amour.  viola  da 
gamba  anil  harpslr  li^rd;  Jfnmoau.  Tarobourla;  I 
Giiliippi.  .Mlcgro;  Kameau,  Ci.iiircdanse.  | 

MiKS  Teyte's  costumes  v.ere  charming;  I 
some  of  ths  sonss  had  a  pleasing  flavor; 
the  ancient  instruments  added  to  the 
illusion.  If  the  concert  had  only  been 
in  a  smaller  hall,  where  a  closer,  more 
intimate  relationship  could  have  been 
fst.abllshed  between  musicians  and  hear- 
frs!  As  it  was.  Miss  Teyte.  especially 
In  the  arias,  often  forced  tone  until  her 
voice  had  little  of  Its  native  beauty; 
forced  tone  unlll  It  lost  quality  of  any 
■  t  And  so,  while  the  naivete  of  words 
;nu8lc.  and  tbe  frank  Ingenuous 
1  of  the  did  comroKP''^  *'ere  en- 


oc-'.'^ui.    style    wpr.'    n.uuc    known,  ui" 
h.  ;u.  v  found  pleasure  chiefly  In  the  old 
folk  songs,  in  whicb  the  singer  was  far 
more    discreet    and    effective.  "Volcl 
Xoei:"  "Le  Rosier  blanc,"  "Ehol '  and 
tronelle"  were.  Indeed,  features  of 
;  entertainment,  and  in  their  inter- 
ation  Miss  Teyte  was  the  artist  we 
uniired  last  season. 

Heme  might  say  that  Miss  Teyte  in 
sinking  the  arias  with  full  voice  and 
often  with  too  great  force  was  Ja'th- 
tul  to  the  Parisian-  operatic  traditions 
of  the  period,  for  not  only  Dr.  Burney 
and  other  strangers  visiting  the  city, 
but  Frenchmen  themselves,  complained 
of  the  screaming  on  the  stage  and 
compared  the  French  with  the  Italian 
companies  In  Paris  to  the  great  ,adyan- 
tage  of  the  latter.  We  doubt  if  Mi.ss 
Teyte  wished  thus  to  be  historically 
fiLCcurjitc 

A  concert  of  this  sort  is  apt  to  be 
monotonous,  and  in  this  Instance  the 
instrumental  pieces  did  not  give  vari- 
ety. The  air  for  hautbols  d'amour  in 
Sacchini's  ballet  was  the  most  agree- 
able of  the  selections.  The  combina- 
tion of  Instruments  in  accompaniment 
and  in  instrumental  pieces  was  gener- 
ally acidulous  and  at  times  downright 

^°There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size 
and  the  folk-songs  were  liberally  ap- 
plauded. 

Miss  Teyte  will  give  a  recital  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Dec. 
18  when  she  will  sing  songs  by  Char- 
pentier.  Hue.  Debussy.  Chabrier,  Car- 
1  penter,  Schindler,  Bandonai,  Roussel. 
Moussorssky,  Stravinsky,  Wolf.  Szy- 
manowsky  and  Bleichmann. 

PIANO  EECITAL  BY  BACHAUS 
Has    fm^roved    In  Interpretation 
Since  First  Appearance  Here. 

Wllhelm  Bachaus  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan 
Hall.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

Braims,  Khapaodle  In  0  minor;  Scarlatti. 
Allegro  In  H  major,  Scherz.>  In  F  major; 
Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.  R"  la  T  mino'  '"PPOS" 
slon.ita^;  Chopin.  Pnliide  to  T.  flat;  Studios, 
op.  20  In  A  Uat,  V  minor,  r  major,  O  Bat, 
on  10  No.  5  In  F  flat;  ^oct^\^ne  In  u  flat , 
MnlUd  In  «  minor;  Strauss-Bac-hans.  Serenado: 
Rihubert  LUit,  .Solreo  de  Vlennp  In  D  major; 
Raclvmanlnofr  Prelude  In  F  minor;  Bohubert- 
Usit.  "1  Heard  a  Streamlet  Gushing";  Scha- 
^rt-Tau9lg,  Military  March. 

Mr.  Bachaus  has  long  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation  abroad-,  especially 
In  England.  When  he  made  his  first 
appearance  In  Boston  In  January.  1912, 
,he  seemed  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
'mechanical  proficiency.  Since  theti  he 
has  evidently  given  thought  to  inter- 
pretation. Yesterday  afternoon  he 
plaved  as  an  accomplished  virtuoso,  a 
master  of  technic  and  an  Imaginative 

I Interpreter. 
He  has  at  his  command  a  variety  of 
touches.  His  tone  is  at  will  sonorous, 
delicate,  caressing.  He  displays  admir- 
able symmetry  In  phrasing  and  dyna- 
mic gradations.  His  playing  Is  bril- 
liant, hia  interpretations  are  authori- 
tative and-  not  without  originality,  and 
as  an  Interpreter  he  Is  romantic. 
:  His  performance  of  Beethoven's 
sonata  was  broadly  conceived,  poello 
and  ut  times  Impassioned.  His  playing 
lof  the  five  studies  by  Chopin  was  a 
feature  of  the  rooltal  and  a  delight  by 
Ireason  of  the  uncommon  beauty  of  tone 
displayed  and  the  grace  and  fluency 
of  execution.  The  performance  of  the 
Balldd  was  Jess  Interesting,  but  Mr. 
Bachaus  was  heard  to  excellent  advan- 
tage In  the  Nocturne  and  the  shorter 
pieces. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  warmly 
appreciative. 


I  met  blm  In  the  cars, 

Where  resignedly  he  sat; 

His  balr  was  full  of  dust. 
And  BO  was  hia  cravat. 

He  was  furthi'rmore  embelllahed 
By  a  ticket  In  bis  hat. 


.K  correspondent.  Prof.  Edward  L. 
Morse  of  Salem,  sends  us  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Loul.'; 
^tras.slz  to  his  mother.  Tlie  letter  Is 
d  it  'l  Boston,  December,  1846: 

heaving  Bo.ston  the  16th  of  October, 
1  went  by  railroad  to  New  Haven,  pass- 
ing through  Springfield.  The  rapidity  of 
tlie  locomotion  is  frightful  to  those  who 
are  unused  to  It,  but  you  adapt  your- 
self to  the  speed,  and  soon  become,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  inipitient  of 
the  slightest  delay.  I  well  understand 
that  an  antipathy  for  this  mode  of 
travel  is  possible.  There  is  something 
Infernal  In  the  iiTeslstible  power  of 
steam,  carrying  such  heavy  masses  along 
with  the  swiftness  of  lightning.  The 
habits  growing  out  of  contlnue.1  con- 
tact with  railroads,  and  the  influence 
they  exert  on  a  portion  of  the  cjmmu- 
nity,  are  far  from  agreeable  until  one  is 
familiar  with  them.  You  would  err  out 
In  dismay  did  you  see  your  baggage 
tlung  about  pell-mell  like  logs  of  wood, 
trunks,  chests,  travelling-bags,  hat- 
boxes,  all  in  the  same  mill,  and  if  here 
and  there  something  goes  to  pieces  no 
one  is  astonished;  never  mind!  we  go 
fast— we  gain  time— that  Is  the  essen- 
tial thing." 

And  this  was  on  the  Boston  &  Albany! 
And  Uiere  was  baggage-smashing  in  1848! 


;\ew  TofK  ana  t-niiaaeipnia  in  I'lH  hy 
Hugh  Gaine,  Robert  Bell  and  John  Dun- 
lap!  ,  Who  can  duplicate  them?  Has  any 
Olio  seen  the  work  in  any  edition?  Was 
the  author  a  recognized  historian?  Did 
lie  write  other  works,  and-  what  are 
they?  HISTORIAN. 
Wiiliatnstown,  Vt.,  Nov.  17. 
Thomas  Leian'i  (1722-1785),  a  native  of 
Dublin  and  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
was  professor  of  poetry,  prebendary  of 
St.  Patrick's  and  vicar  of  Bray.  His 
i  "History  of  Ireland"  was  published  at 
Dublin  in  three  volumes  (1773).  A  copy 
of  this  edition  is  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.   He  translated  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  and  wrote  these  books: 
"History  of  Philip  of  Macedon"  0753); 
"DissertatiCTi  on  the  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Eloquence"   (1764);  "Sermons,"  in 
seven  volumes;  "Orations  of  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown"  (1770); 
"Examination     of     Arguments,"  etc. 
(1772);  "Remarkable  Events  in  Ireland" 
(1781).    Chancellor  Kent  said  that  the 
'•History  of  Ireland"  was  written  with 
"judgment,  care  and  just  discrimina- 
tion."   The  author  of  Iceland's  life  in 
the  "National  Dictionary  of  Biography- 
describes  the  history  as  a  dry  narra- 
'  ptlve  which  shows  no  knowledge  of  to- 
-  pography   or    literature.     Leland  has 
been  described  as  "a  profound  scholar 
and  a  most  eloquent  preacher."— [ED. 


Rene's  Steak. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  year  or  more  ago,  I  think  it  was,  \ 
I  saw  yoar  discussion  of  the  proper  in-  | 
terpretation  of  Chateaubriand,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  cooking  of  a  beefsteak.  It 
was  during  my  visit  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  about  30  years  ago,  that  I  was 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  and  delights 
of  a  Chateaubriand.  A  restaurant,  which 
I  think  was  in  the  Calle  Plateros  (con- 
tinuation of  the  several  San  Franciscos), 

I  was  recommended  as  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  Chateaubriands,  which 

I  proved  to  be  filets  cooked  betweeen  two 

1  protecting  coarser  cuts,  which  retained 
the  juices  of  the  filets  and  protected 
them  from  the  scorching  or  smoking  by 
neglectful  or  unskilled  cooks.  A  quarter 

I  of  a  century  later  (more  or  less),  I  spent 
two  years  (also  more  or  less)  at  the 

I  Alexander  Young  Hotel,  Honolulu, 
where  there  was  an  excellent  chef,  and 
thanks  to  my  ability  to  talk  to  him  In 
French,  he  treated  me  well,  giving  me 
several  Chateaubriands  as  Interpreted 
by  him.  But  In  those  cases  the  treat- 
ment was  different  from  that  of  the 
chef  In  Mexico,  being  simply  a  filet 
cooked  in  a  covered  casserole.  I  have 
a  somewhat  extensive  battery  of  cook- 
books (almost  enough  to  justify  bor- 
rowing the  name  of  "five-foot  shelf"), 
and  1  find  the  term  Chateaubriand  In- 
terpreted in  various  ways  In  several  of 
them;  and  In  none  of  them  is  the  Mexi- 
can recipe  followed.  SAINT-MALO. 
Newton  Centre,  Nov.  18. 

English  In  Lisbon. 

As  the  A\  orld  Wags: 

You  remember  of  course  tlie  Portu- 
guese guide  to  Eni^Msh  as  she  is  spoke. 
Some  time  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  Lis- 
bon and  I  saved  this  announcement; 

"The    Concalves    House,    Roclo,  33, 
holds  as  an  honour  to  Inform  your  Ex- 
cellency than  possesse  the  best  coUe- 
tion  who  existed  about  simples  illustred 
post  kartes,  and  about  the  in  silves  with 
colouring  made  at  hand  with  wiess  of 
Portugal.  In   this  house  Your  Excel- 
lence meet  a  splendid  assortiment  of 
,  useted  stamps-office  for  coUeclon  with 
the  most  advantageous  prices.   For  the 
<  Illustrated  post  kartes  sold  in  this  house, 
i  stamps-office  of  exemption  these  are." 

VASCO  DA  GAMA,  JR. 
Boston,  Nov.  18. 


A  Forgotten  Historian. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  set  of  books 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn,  are 
unique  in  this  part  of  the  world.   It  Is 

the  "History  of  Ireland,"  by  Tlio  

Leland,  In  four  volumes,  publlshei 


Full  Nourishment. 

A.s  the  World  U'aps: 

I  T  heartily  approve  Mr.  Algernon 
Pinythe's  idea  of  alphabetical  dinners. 
Nor  should  one  fear  to  invite  guests  to 

.a  "Letter  A."  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  ad-^ 
vised  the  Rev.  Dr.  JIaxwell  of  Falkland 

I  in  Ireland  to  have  a  good  orchard,  if 
possible.  "He  knew,"  he  said,  "a 
clergyman  of  smeU  A»o*me,  who  brought 
up  a  family  very  >.i;pirtably  which  he 
chiefly  fed  with  apple  dumplings." 

LORENZO  SWETT. 
Medfleld.  Nov.  13. 

Amazingly  ^nlliinF  Perform-  j 
ance  of  Mahler's  No.  5  in 
C  Sharp  Minor. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  sixth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck, 
conductor,  took  place-  yesterday  aftei- 
noon  In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Mahler's  Symphony  In 
C  sharp  minor,  No.  5,  and  Mozart's 
Notturno  for  four  orchestras  of  two  vio- 
lins, viola,  bass  and  two  horns  (K.  286). 

Although  the  performance  of" Mahler's 
symphony  Is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  this 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  Itself  Is  of  1 
an  unusual  nature,  there  were  many  va- 1 
cant  seats  In  the  second  balcony.     It  i 
cannot  be  said  that  the  music  is  tc] 


«4 


the  past, 
-lorv.  and 


•ii!  of  lh«  AiisisUtu^. 
;blle.  Imrresslonisllc. 
•  Stollie  iniiss  of  UeuT- 
habit  of  saying :  "I 
but  T  know  xvhat  I 
,  lii.ly,  Po- 
.  iUl  iheir 
,      ising  thill 
wJUs  uot  lUK-d  with 
nnJ  all  li>oso  who 
.•;   Ill  any  form  of  art 
ani-«  yesterday  was  amaz- 
eveti   for  this  orchiNstra 
.Tship.    It  Is  not 
>re  eftecilve  In- 
^  the  oichestra 
■  0.  so  plas 
wo  do  not 
t  perform 
Km  li  nieir.bcr  shared 
yot  It  Is  not  Invidious 
Mr.  Hilni's  superb  playing 
r  trumpet  part  in  the  flrst 
tlie  driimatie— wo  had  al- 
trlcal— «ttect  of  many 
the  skin  and  the 
■  lo  trumpeter, 
iiy  itself  is  like  unto  the 
I'at  stood  before  Xebuchad- 
,1    vision.      "And   the  form 
was  terrible.   This  image's  head 
rlne  gold,  nis  breast  and  his  arms 
s  belly  and  his  thighs  of 
,s  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of 
i  of  flay."  I 
arc  musical  thoughts  that  are| 
.ind  noble.     By   their  side  are 
,  of  a  vulgarity  that  is  masked 
.,y  bv  adroit  contrapuntal  treatment 
I'ly  the  blare  of  Instrumentation  which 
plausible  and  momentary  im- 
■.    There  is  excessive  reiteration 
. -ts  and  devices,  and  the  skill 
embelllsliment  and  varying 
1  color,  colors  rather  than 
.  ■  s  not  relieve  the  monotony, 
le  opening  Is  imposing,  but  the  chief 
erne  of  the  Dead  March  Is  as  the  figs 
nounced  sonorously,  -'in  the  name  of 
;!-e  Pionhet."     The  first  pages  of  the 
<,-c-ond  section.  •"Stormily  restless."  are 
.'.;p  of  genius,  the  free  e.xpression 
:  Imagination.    There  are  charm- 
as  in  the  Scherzo,  and  there  is 
'ch  that  is  only  whimsical,  as 
Mahler  had  then  writt?n  solely 
own  amusement,  and   said  to 
••Let  us  trv  it  this  way.   I  won- 
V  it  will  sound."    The  Adagietto. 
vesterdav  might  have  be.^n  taken 
I  a  little  faster  pace  to  the  advantage 
ti-e  melodic  line.  Is  the  most  emotlon- 
lon  of  tiie  work,  and  her-.  Maliler 
fd    s;mple    means.      Here  the 
t  and  the  expression  are  happily 
nor  does  the  ghost  of  Wagner, 
r  a  moment  smiling,  forbid  this 
It  mav  be  that  in  the  Finale  the 
..mposer  could  not  help  remembering 
o  wondrous  theme.  D  major,  in  the 
^  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 
.  rosemblance  Is  after  all  only  a 
-lion    and   this   Finale   In  rondo 
with  the  majestic  peroration,  is 
1  so  that  there  is  a  steady  cres- 
o£  interest.   As  a  whole.  Mahler's 
ony,    with    its    mixture    of  the 
and  the  common,  with  its  spon- 
y  and  Its  laborious  artifice,  is  like 
.  unto  the  great  image  that  stood  before 
Nebuchadnezzar  In  the  vision  of  his 
ipon  his  bed. 

•rt's     Notturno     has    not  been 
here  since  Mr.  Henschel  brough' 
earlv  in  1S82.    It  was  written  at 
jrg    possibly  In  Imitation  of  an 
/•  piece  by  Haydn  and  belongs  to 
lue     class     of     Inconsiderable  pieces 
known  as  musical  jokes.    As  a  rule,  tn 
1  '     Is  on  the  composer.    For  three  or- 
as  In  turn  to  echo  fragments  of  a 
>  announced  by  ihe  first  is  rot 
iself    irresistibly    humorous.  The 
Votturno.    however,    served   to  relif-ve 
the    tension    of    the    audience  after 
Maiiler's  music. 


.  .  c.isloa.iiry  v\  itli  ..iiii,  M. 
•  •  '  ulom  want  up  to  the  town  wit!i- 
,11        '.'.iig  down  tl»ree  sheets  In  the 

Sir  .son's  DespreE  was  Inclined  to 
be  ".i  ^heet  In  the  wind's  eye,  espoclal- 
Ij-  B(t»r  Rlione  wine." 

We  tliid  no  quotation  of  any  number 
of  sheets  in  the  wind  before  1831.  when 
Ewn  used  It;  but  "half  seas  over"  goes 
hack  to  the  nth  century.  Oifford  said 
tliat  In  its  specific  sense  the  phrase  1» 
«  corruption  of  the  Dutch  "Op-aee 
»obe-"  over-sea  beer,  a  strong  heady 
beverligo  introduced  Into  Holland  from 
Engliind.  An  Ingenious  derivation. 
I  whollv  unnecessary.  There  are  other 
and  equivalent  nautical  terms,  as  chan- 
nete  under,  water-logged,  with  one's  jib 
well  bowsed.— Kd. 


The  Motive  Power, 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  correspondent  "Back  Bay  ^"j 
find  tn  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "lolanthe' 
a  song  with  the  refrain: 

In  tor  »  nenn.T,  in  for  o  pouml, 
•Tl»  love  tliat  makes  the  worlil  go  round. 
Boston,  Nov.  15.  D- 


"We  Name." 

Tliere  Is  talk  in  England  of  censorship 
at  the  baptismal  font,  l^rebendary  Bur- 
roughs h.-'s  been  aJvocatlng  it.  The  reg- 
ister at  Somerset  House  shows  shocking 
examples  of  reckless  or  too  humorous  perioMiiuHi.co 

parents:   Boadicea  Basher.  Happy  Jig-  !  heard  was  led  by  Mr.  M^'"^'!'^"'^ 


was  laid  upon  Hio  Buuiiery.  '  Vn'vB 
properties  We  are  far  from  the  ^"^^^ 
whw  It   was  the  custom  to  bes.ln  a 

^l^t'^^'^l^^  Of  the  Madonna" 

rnc;'^rthe^bc^  r^j^ei'^^hi.'-e 

Teven  performances  In  January  Febn, 
ary  and  Marcfi.  Mnie.  Edvlna  took  t  * 
part  of  M^llella  at  the  «'f  '.^'^ 
Mme  Cannon  Mells  succeeded  her,  Mr, 
'  ZeTiat^lo  -as  the  Oenn.io  thr-^^^^^^^^^ 
the  season.  Mr,  Marcoux  took  t'^e  P^i « 
of  Ratacle  for  the  first  U^'-ee  P^J.'"""^ 
ances;  Mr.  Polese  appeared  once,  and 
Mr   Blanchiirt  three  times. 

The  performances  of  this  characteiis- 
tlcally  Italian  opera  were  conducted  hj 
Mr.  Caplct,  a  Frenchman.  ^  .  ^^""^^^ 
zoni  will  conduct  tomorrow  nighty  As 
a  rule  a  German  opera,  '•''"^  ^^'^j 
opera  composed  by  a  0«=>'nan,  shou U  be 
conducted    by    a   G^man,   an  Italian 

opera  by  an  ^  .^^-"^F^i^rMottl 

•   Frenchman.     The  'a,"^®  ^ ,„  „„p„ 
was  an  admirable  conductor  in  opera 
house  or  concert  hall;  yet  ^^'^  •'Carmen 
was  ineffective.    He  did  .^^l  [}'^\ 

tempi;  he  did  not  catch  the  spultX^et 
occasionally  a  world-man  comes  alon 
like  Mr.  Toscanini.  Mr.  Campanlni 
may  also  be  characterized  as  a  catholic 
Tonductor.  One  of  the  best  orchestral 
performances  of  "Lohengrin     «e  ever 


pins    Haystack  Brown.    Anno  Domini 
Davis    Ananias  Cutting,    Jolly  Death. 
;  Odious  Heaton,  Bovril  Simpson,  Affabil- 
ity Box,  Sardine  Box,  Jocose  Ann  Rey- 
i  nolds,  River  Jordan.  Not  Wanted  Smith, 
j  Onc-too-Many  Simpson.     Of  course  a 

,  man  can  drop  a  baptismal  name  as  Mr. 
j  Arnold  Bennett  dropped  "Enoch,"  and 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  put  away  his  front- 
name  "Henry,"  Renan  substituted 
••Ernest"  for  "Antistlus"  and  Jacques 
Anatole  Thlbault  is  famous  as  "Anatole 
France." 


Vindicated. 

Some  years  ago  we  spoke  with  fitting 
lightness  about  cork  legs  and  were  t-hen 
mocked  and  made  the  song  of  drunlt- 
ards  In  the  streets.    Letter  writers  In- 
sisted that  there  are  no  cork  legs;  that 
the  legs  so  called  are  made  out  of  some 
other  substance.    The  other  day'  head- 
lines in  a  Boston  newspaper  told  the 
reader  that  a  man  had  been  toiled  in 
suicide  because  his  cork  leg  kept  him 
afloat.    Suppose  this  unfortunate  man's 
I  leg  had  been  a  wooden  peg  or  of  gold, 
i  like  Miss  Kllmanseg,5;'s,  for  she  could 
1  not  endure  the  thought  of  cork. 
And  cork!  When  the  noble  cork  tree  shades 
A  lovely  group  of  Castllian  maids, 
I  'Tit  a  thing  for  a  song  or  a  sonnet 

:  Bui  cork,  as  it  stops  the  bottle  of  gin, 
I  Or  bungs  the  beer — th«  small  beer— in. 
It  pierced  her  heart  like  a  corking  pin. 
To  think  of  standing  upon  it: 


The  world  In  it3  best  ••^'\'!„,i:°Vlm^ 
do  not  fee!.   ! 

Nautical  Ternns. 

A3  the  World  Wags:  . 
Perhaps  vour  sift  for  research  will  en- 
.  -  ou  to  explain  why  when  a  man  is 
V  tipsy  he  is  said  to  be  "Three 
.  .  s'in  the  wind."   Why  not  two  or 
^  e  sheets?  Or,  when  in  a  similar  con-  I 

.tlon,  he  is  said  to  be  "::alf  seas  over. 
What  is  the  connection  from  a  nautlc^ 
i  point?  Sailors  say  that  nearly  all  the 
or.  ships  are  called  sheets,  ana 
poets  call  sails  sheets  sometimes,  ihel 
iid  sons  begins:  "A  wet  saeet  ar^l  a 
flowing  sea.-  What  »^va«tase  -H  there  J 
in  wet  sheet"!,  especially  u'  they  aie, 
ropes?  We  used  to  sprinkle  water  on 
^r  catboat  sail  to  shrink  it  in  a  U^'ht 
air.  BO  that  r.o  wind  could  pass  throug'r 
A  friend  sug=<e3t£  that  the  P"='^lm 
fathers  when  half-across  the  oc^an  cel- 
ebrated the  occasion  "not  wisely  bat  too 
well."  and  so  inspired  a  tradit.on.  But 
a  lady  said:  "Those  .sheets  evidently 
tere  on  a  clothes  line,  and.  of  course, 
unsteady  and  wet.  and  flowing  and  flop- 
rrr,'^  In  a  wind."  Nevertheless,  I  -Still 
;  ■..'ipathize  with  the  man  from  Missouri. 
;-  ol  iine.  Nov.  10.  J  M.  C. 

C  -  asks,  "Why  not  two  or 
ilcT"    -  a  quotation  from 


Regrettable. 

Wiien  Justin  McCartliy  fiist  went  to 
London  he  was  surprised  to  find  swells 
smoking  clay  pipes  in  the  streets.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  revival  of 
the  clay  in  that  city  and  men  colored 
them  in  rivalry  of  the  meerschaum. 
Now  we  are  informed  that  It  la  difficult 
to  find  one  in  the  street  or  to  buy  one 
in  a  shop.  "The  workman  no  longer 
smokes  a  clay  in  public.  At  the  dinner 
hour  he  takes  the  cigarette  th8,t  is  con- 
sumed in  five  minutes  or  the  briar  pipe 
that  lasts  (properly  tended)  for  five 
years."  A  reporter  was  sent  out.  He 
could  see  no  clays  even  among  "the 
breakers  of  the  roadside,"  no  corncolis, 
no  calabashes,  and  In  restaurants  lie 
saw  no  meerschaum.  The  briar  was  the 
thing.  At  last  he  discovered  this  fact: 
the  publican,  if  he  is  favorably  dis- 
posed, will  give  a  clay  to  a  customer; 
the  tobacconist  does  not  sell  them.  In 
Boston  we  have  been  obilgad  to  hunt 
for  a  "T.  D.,"  nor  is  it  easy  to  obtain 
a  Gambler  in  the  tobacco  shops  near  at 
hand.   Our  civilization  Is  still  imperfect. 

Harassing  Domesticity. 

Mr.  Hughes  and  Mrs  Hughes  in  New 
York  do  not  agree  in  their  little  nest. 
She  says  he  is  given  over  to  beer  and 
highballs.  He  answers  that  he  drinks, 
but  not  to  hurt;  he  never  drinks  be- 
tween drinks,  and  when  he  does  take  a 
modest  quencher  it  is  because  his  wife 
has  served  him  with  highly  seasoned 
food  that  incites  a  fiery  thirst.  He  fur- 
thermore objects  to  her  use  of  rouge— 
the  shade  is  too  garish— and  he  disap- 
proves pencilled  eyebrows  and  black- 
ened eyelashes.  How  easily  domestic 
bliss  might  here  be  restored.  Hot  spices 
and  sauces  do  not  improve  good  cookery. 
We  do  not  recommend  arrowroot  and 
other  soft,  mushy  dishes,  but  there  is  a 
nourishing  stomachic  mean.  As  for  his 
wife's  facial  decoration  Mr.  Hughes 
should  read  Mr.  Max  Beerbohtn's  de- 
fence of  cosmetics. 


larcl  was  leo  uy  "i'-  — - 
Tomorrow  night  the  chief  s!"Se"  w'" 
be  Mmes.  Edvina,  d'Alvarez,  H«liane 
and  Messrs.  Ferrari-Fontana 
cona,  who  will  appear  respectively  as 
MTltdia.  Carmela,  Stella.  Gennaro  and 
.Rafaele.  Wmes.  d'Alvarez  and  Heliane 
will  sing  here  for  the  first  time.  The 
7orme  was  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  under  Mr.  Hamniersteln  and 
then  as  now  she  made  her  Ar-st  ap- 
pearance as  a  woman  advanced  in 
years,  for  in  New  York  she  took  the 

pari  of  Fides,  in  "Le  P'-OP^^^^'   Xe  wui 
SO    ItiOn      Tomorrow   as   then   she  -nlll 
be'  obliged  to  rely  on  voice  and  actwn 
rather   than   on   any   personal  charm. 
The  press  agent  informs  us  that  Mtne^ 
Krlstine  Heliane  was  engaged  to  sing 
here  two  seasons  ago,  but  was  forced  to 
withdraw  on  account  of  sickness.  She 
was    a    member    of    the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  for  a  season.    '  ^h^jvas 
born  in  India  oi  Scottish  parentage. 
She  has  sung  in  Nice,  Mo"te,  ; 
don  and  in  Russia,  and  "Fa"S^^he: 
can   takQ   the   part   of   Marguerite  or: 
t^iehpl     Mr.  Ferrari-Fontana  will  smg 
here  for  the  first  time  in  an  Italian, 
part.   Last  February  he  gave  a  master ly  , 
performance  of  Tristan  when  his  Ital- 
ian made  the  music  more  beautiful.  Mi. 
Ancona  is  no  stranger  in  Boston.  Many 
of  us  remember  him  in  the  nineties  at 
Mechanics'    building  as  Escam.llo--hi3 
first  appearance  w.as  in  this  part,  *  eb 
27  1894.  with  Mme.  Calve  and  Do  Lucia 
— Fiuaro  in  Mozart's  opera,  'I'  lr.o,  do 
Nevers.    Rigoletto.    TSlramun.i  Alfio. 
Valentin.    He  was  the  Valent:,.  when 
on  April  6   1S97,  Mme.  Calve  made  her 
first  appearance  here  in  "Faust.'  The 
other  chief  singers  were  Mme.  MantelU. 
the  faithful  Mme.  Bauermeister  Cre- 
monini.   the   tenor   who  is   dead,  aiid 
Plancon,  who  was  seen  last  season  at  , 
Monte  Carlo  with  hair  and  beard  of 
snowy  white.     Mr.  Ancona  was  sing- 
ing in  1890  or  before  in  "Le  Roi  de  La- 
hore" at  Trieste.    According  to  informa- 
tion for  which  we  do  not  vouch,  he  tirst 
studied  literature  and  politics  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  social 
science.     His    teacher    was  Giuseppe 
Cima  of  Milan.    Mr.  Ancona  sang  for 
the  first  time  at  La  Scala  Dec.  26,  1890, 
in   Massenet's   "Cid."     Mme.  Darclee, 
who  once  visited  this  country,  was  the 
heroine,  and  Castlemary,  an  excellent 
actor,  admired  in  Boston,  who  died  on 
the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  during 
a  performance  of  "Martha,"  was  in  the 
cast.   During  the  season  of  1906-07.  Mr. 
Ancona  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein's  company  in  New  York. 


he  created  tlio  part  oi  ^..lonel  lu  Mlsia  a 
"Muguette."  In  1905  he  became  ft 
member  of  tho  Paris  Opera,  anil  made 
his  first  appearance  there  on  April  19. 
1906,  as  Ucnaud  tn  "Armlde."  He  toolc 
the  part  of  Faust  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Opera  on  Feb.  2,  1906,  and  was 
warmly  praised.  .,  ,,„., 

A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Ludikar 
has  also  been  published  In  The  Herald. 
He  has  sung  with  marked  success  in 
Germany,  Italy  and  South  America. 

Edouard  Tournon  will  conduct  an  op- 
era for  the  first  time  in  this  city.    He  i 
was  here  with  Mr.  Muratore  last  Febru-J 

„_   Tt   

ary.  Mr.  Tournon  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  under  Vldal  and  De  Be- 
rlot.  His  opera,  "Par  un  Clair  de.  Lune 
was  produced  last  seaison  at  Lnghien- 
les-Balns,  with  Mr.  Muratore  In  tne 
"tenor  pai-t. 

Another         ,The    opera    on  Friday 
Uew         n'Eht    will    be  Puccini's 
Tenor  "Tosca,"  with  this  cast: 

I  „         ,     ,    Mr.  Martintlll 

(  aynradossi    .  Mr    Marcou>: , 

Scarpla.  •  ■    _  gamplerl 

Angelottl.  . .  ■   Tavecchlai 

The   sacristan   Miss  Garden  i 

Florla  Tosca  

Concerning  Miss  Garden  and  Mr.  Mar- 1 
coux  tiiere  Is  nothing  new  to  say,  and 
let  us  hope  that  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  in 
his  eflforts  to  shi.eld  ingenuous  youtii 
and  feverish  old  age,  will  also  have 
notljlng  to  say. 

Glofennl  Martlnelli,  tenor,  will  sing 
here  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  part  of  the  P'^t'-'ot-artlst-lover  , 
is  most  congenial  to  him.  He  Is  .8  oi 
29  years  old,  and  when  serving  in  the 
Italian  army  he  played  clarinet  in  a 
band.  The  conductor  of  this  band  heard 
him  singing  one  day  and  advised  him  to 
I  study  sfnglng.    He  Allowed  the  advice. 


went  on  the  stage  in  "Ei  nani"  at  Milan  | 
in  1911,  was  engaged  at  Monte  Carlo  |1 
and  later  at  Covent  Garden.    It  is  said 
that  his  Johnson  in  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West"  is  an  admirable  perform- 
ance.   His  first  appearance  in  America  I 
was  with  the  Chicago  Opora  Company 
at  Philadelphia  in  "Tosca"  on  the  third  [ 
of  this  month. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  will  conduct. 


"Tristran 
und 


Mme. 

Edvina 


The  fifth  season  of  the  Boston  opera, 
will  begin  tomorrow  night  The  opera  | 
will  be  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,": 
■which  13  brilliantly  spectacular,  what-: 
ever  may  be  said  about  the  na- , 
ture  of  the  libretto  or  the  worth  of  l 
the  music.  It  is  an  opera  for  a  pla 
night  and  the  excitement  on  the  sta=ei 
easily  affects  the  lookers-on  in  the 
theatre.  The  first  opera  ever  g'^cn  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  was 
ninconda."    "Mefistofele"  opened 


"La 
tbe 


The      opera  on 
Wednesday   will  be 
"Faust,"'  and  the  cast 
in  "Faust"  -wlll  be  as  follows: 

Faust  Mr  Muratore 

vMephlstopheles  i»r.  Ludikar 

Valentin  Mr.  Ancona 

Marguerite  Mme.  Edvina 

Siebei   Mme.  Swarlz-Morsi; 

Martha  '.  Miss  Levcroni 

Mme.  Edvina  will  take  the  part  of 
Marguerite  for  the  first  time  in  this  city. 
It  would  seem  that  this  part  is  peculiar, 
ly  suited  to  her,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  Covent  Garden  in  Gounod's 
opera.    There   will   be  natural  curios- 
ity to  see  whether  she  follows  the  Po'"s 
traditions  of  Paris  or  wishes  to  "indi- 
vidualize" the  part,  to  play  it  with  con- 
suming passion  and  frank  realism  alter 
the  manner  of  Pauline  Lucca,   or   '°  i 
bring  forward  a  strongly  marked  im- 
personation, following  the  example  ofl 
Mme.  Calve  and  Miss  Garden.  I 

Mr.  Muratore  will  be  heard  here  for 
the  first  time.  Announced  last  season 
*ith  Mme.  Cavalleri,  the  singer  that 
was  looked  for  came  but  never  sang. 
A  sketch  of  his  career  has  already  been 
published  In  The  iterald.  Yet  it  may 
again  be  said  that  after  study  at  the 
Marseilles  Conservatory  he  first  was 
an  actor.  Ho  changed  his  mind,  studied 
singing  in  Paris,  and  was  engaged  at 
the  Opera  Comlque,  where  he  came  out 
the    kine    in    Hahn'«  "Carmelite 


Wagner's   "Tristan  und 
Isolde"  will  be  the  opera 
on     Saturday  afternoon. 
Isolde"  Mr.  Caplet  will  conduct. 
Mme.  Matzenauer  will  then  take  the 
part  of  Isolde  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.    She  has  already  been  heard 
.here  as  Brangaene  (Feb.  23,  1912),  and 
!  she  has  appeared  as  Kundry  and  the 
Bruenhilde  of  "Die  Walkuere"  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.   Her  imper 
sonation  of  Brangaene  was  vocally  and 
dramatically  impressive,  and  much  may 
r,e  expected  of*er  Isolde. 

Her  husband,  Mr.  VFerrarl-Fontana, 
appeared  here  as  Tristan  on  Feb.  8 
and  10,  1913,  and  he  gave  a  performance 
of  the  part  that  had  not  been  equalled 
in  Boston  since  Jean  de  Reszke  showed 
that  this  music  could  be  sung,  and  that 
the  "true  Wagnerian  spirit"  did  not 
necessarily  find  vent  in  groans,  shouts, 
shrieks  and  other  loud  cries. 

Mme.  Niessen-Stone  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan is  announced  as  Brangaene,  Mr. 
Ludikar  will  take  the  part  of  King 
Marke  and  Mr.  Weil  that  of  Kurwenal, 
in  which  part  he  was  heard  last  season, 
and  also  the  season  before- 

The  smaller  parts  will  be  taken  by 
Messrs.  Everett,  Jou-Jerville  and  Deru. 
The  latter  two  are  newcomers.  Jean 
Jou-Jerville  is  a  young  tenor  of  four 
seasons  who  has  sung  chiefly  at  Vichy 
and  Bordeaux.  Louis  Deru,  tenor,  has 
had  experience  at  Brussels,  Nancy  and 
Liege. 


At 


"Lucia  dl  Lammermoor 
will  be  the  opera  on  Sat- 
PopUjar      urdny  night  when  popular 
Prices    prices  will  prevail.  Mme. 
Scotney  and  Mr.  Fornari  wlll  reappear 
'■i  as  the  mad  lady  of  the  village  and  the 
wicked  brother.    Mr.  Tanlongo  as  Ed- 
gardo  will  sing  here  for  the  first  time. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  pleasing  tenor.  Mr. 
Lyford  will  conduct. 

The  first  of  the  Sunday  night  con- 
certs will  take  place  on  the  3nth.  It  will 
begin  at  8  o'clock.  The  singers  will  be 
Mmes.  Amsden  and  Swartz-Morso,  and 
.Messrs.  Tonlongo  and  MaTcoux.  The 
full  orchestra  will  assist,  and  the  pro- 
gram will  be  as  follows: 

Overture    "William  Tell"  •Ros'i'?' 

Aria  Ritorna  Vincitor.  "Alda  '  \eral 

Miss  Amsden. 

Aria  from  '  Mlgnon"  Tnomaa 

Mme.  Swartz-Morsc 
Aria  Calf  of  Gold  from  "Faust" .  .Gounod 

Mr.  Marcoux. 
Duet  Barcarole.  "Tales  of  Hoftman"  .  . .  . 

Offenbach 
Miss  Amsden.  Mme.  Swartr-Moree. 

Aria  Vlssi  d'Arte.  "Tosca"  Fucclnl 

Miss  Amsden. 
Serenade  from  "Jeuels  of  *'^«.^/f,ff;^'^*raral 

Mr.  Ma«foux- .  , 

Aria  La  Donne  E  Mobil?,  "Higoletto  .. 


Mr.  Tanlongo. 
Trio  from  "Faust,"  \~:.  * 
Miss  Amsden,  Mr  ^1' 


Verdi 

. . Opunod 


Ciiveia  g^^.g    ^  recital 

This  Week  tomorrow  afternoon, 
was  born  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada, 
in  1890.  Her  mother,  born  in  Nuw 
Brunswick,  played  the  violin.  Miss 
Pariow'8  parents  moved  to  California 
when  she  was  five  years  old.  She 
studied  in  San  Francisco  with  Mr.  Con- 
rad, of  that  city,  for  five  years  and 
for  a  similar  period  with  Henry  Holmes. 
Her  first  performance  In  public  in  San 
Francisco  was  at  the  ago  of  six  years. 

In  1905  Miss  Parlow  went  to  London, 
and  gave  a  recital  on  March  23,  1905.  On 
Nov.  1,  1905,  she  played  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  and  in  that 
year  she  was  commanded  to  play  be- 
fore the  queen.  Keeling  the  need  of 
further  study.  Miss  Parlow  toolc  lessons 
of  Leopold  Auer  for  18  months.  In  the 
course  of  this  period  she  played  in  pub- 
lic at  Helsingfors  and  Riga.  In  July, 
1907,  she  was  chosen  to  play  at  tlie 
Russian  concert  conducted  by  Glazoun- 
off  at  ihe  International  Mjisical  Festi- 
val held  at  Ostend.  In  November,  1907, 
she  began  an  extensive  tour  of  northern 
Europe.  She  has  since  that  year  led 
the  life  of  a  virtuoso.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  United  States  slnpe,  1906 
was  on  Dec.  1,  1910,  with  the  Ruialan 

Symphony  Society,  when  she  played 
Tscha!l<owsky's  concerto.  She  played 
In  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  1,  IDll 
(Tschalkowsky's  Concerto  In  D  major), 
and  again  on  Dec.  2,  1911  fBruch's  Fan- 
tasle  on  Scottish  airs).  She  save  a  re- 
cital here  on  Dec.  13  of  that  year.  It 
Is  said  that  after  her  tour  in  Norway 
she  received  a  Guarnerlus  violin  "cost- 
ing $10,000,"  from  a  "wealthy"  Nor- 
wegian. 

Uriah  Sumter  Richards,  a  basso  pro- 
fundo,  who  will  sing  here  for  the  first 
time  on  Tuesday,  was  born  in  Columbia 
Co.,  Georgia,  on  Oct.  10,  IgSO.  He  was  a 
student  at  Payne  Institute,  Ga.,  until 
he  went  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
studied  Kinging.  His  voice  Is  said  to  be 
of  uncommon  range  and  quality,  and  It 
Is  also  said  that  he  sings  In  an  artistic 
manner. 

Mme.  Evelyn  Scotney,  coloratura 
singer,  who  with  her  husband,  Howara 
White,  bass:,  iias  been  making  a  con- 
cert tour  In  the  Wpst  and  South,  will 
give  the  second  of  the  Tremont  Temple 
concerts  on  Thursday  night.  They  were 
warmly  applauded  by  subscribers  to 
this  course  last  season.  They  are  botii. 
members  if  the  Boston  Opera  Company. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  H»rald: 

In    a    lato  edition 

Amateur 


of 


your  paper  1  read  a 
complimentary  reference 
Gloster  to  Mr.  James  F.  Ayl- 
ward's  conception  of  Gloster  at 
a  recent  amateur  performance  In 
Cambridge.  I  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  time  and  I  would  gladly  add  to  tho 
writer's  views,  notwithstanding  com- 
ment on  amateur  performances  Is  per- 1 
haps  neither  academic  nor  ctiiiral.  ' 

But  Mr.  Aylward's  Gloster  was  lifted 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  amateur.  His 
was  striking  In  its  orlginalltj-,  for  the 
ninateur  of  today  Is  too  easily  given  tn 
the  many  conventional,  though  varying. 
Richards  of  our  professional  stage. 

His  wooing  of  the  .■^hallow  Ann  was  a 
gallant  veneer  abo^o  the  Inni'r  hypoc- 
risy, capitally  shaded  and  heightened  by 
the  glaring  Incongruity  and  Insufficiency 
of  an  abominable  stage.  In  his  mo- 
ments of  feigned  absorption  In  prayer, 
as  Buckingham  urged  upon  him  th^ 
throne,  he  was  convincing  in  his  as- 
sumed sincerity;  nor  hl.">  part  played, 
did  he  smash  his  prayerbooU  to  bits, 
but  rather  tossed  It  carelessly  aside  as 
In  supremo  disdain. 

His  Importance  was  majestic  after 
the  coronation,  yet  without  a  semblanci; 
of  stiffness.  Mr,  .\ylward's  diction  and 
enunciation  were  the  kind  that  would 
please  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  I  wo\ild 
like  to  have  reached  out  and  felt  that 
amiable  gentleman  by  my  side,  tor  I 
have  seen  him  on  a  Monday  night  shake 
hl«  head  dubiously  as  he  mingled  with 
the  theatre  throng  after  listening  to 
some  professional  tragedian  in 
hours  of  words;  words!  words 


West  Park  street. 


T. 

Dorchester. 


three 
A.  R. 


Even  In  moments  of  ecstasy,  said  Amir 
!  Xluumlnln.    the    rapt    visionary  ■hould 
k»'.p  at  least  one  foot  on  the  ground. 


Mr.  HIcks's  Discovery.  I 

A.1  the  World  Wags: 

Tho  fortuitous  juxtaposition  in  The  I 
Herald  recently  of  two  apparently  un-  i 
related   and   dissociated,    but  actually ' 
correlated    and    Interdependent,  news 
Items  of   the   utmost   significance  has 
gone  practically  unnoticed,  although  the 
Mexican  situation,  currency  reform,  the 
Ph\doII  scandal,  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  young  barbarians  at  football  play, 
have  been  glvpn  unllmHed  space  In  your 
•ily  has  commi?nted 
n  the  unmlstalwiM;. 
■    Indicated  by  the 


■  '.If  It  Is  nil-.'-',  A' ly  itii,>'>».T.ii.>i>.-  mat 
they  should  go  unnoticed,  as  if  entirely 
inconsequential,  thereHqlre  it  appears  to 
devolve  on  me  to  wavi  the  flags.  I  do 
so  with  a  bit  of  diffidence,  but  with  a 
certain  sort  of  courage  born  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  a  lad  in  college — unfortu- 
nately, I  have  never  had  the  advantage 
of  a  formal  academic  training,  even  in 
the  rural  New  England  institutions  or 
in  New  Haven — and  from  him  have 
learned  about  syllogisms,  canons,  the 
Barbara  Ceiarent  verses  and  inductive 
reasoning,  and  have  met  that  delightful 
old  gentleman.  Major  Premise  (no  kin, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  to  Major  Vis). 
So  I  proceed  herewith  to  the  waving. 


Ralls  and  Sawdust. 

A.  — A  writer  complained  in  your 
column  that  there  is  and  is  to  be  no 
rail  of  brass  or  of  any  other  precious 
or  semi-precious  metal  In  front  of  the 
bar  at  the  new  Harvard  Club.  I 

B.  — In  that  department  of  crj-stalllzed  ,^ 
mercantile  tragedy  headed  "Petitions  in 

Bankruptcy"  appeared  the  item:  "  

 ;    sawdust    dealer,    assets  — — ; 

liabilities   ." 

Is  not  the  connection  obvious?  No 
orthodox  bar-room  can  maintain  itself, 
even  in  an  A.-  B.  club,  without  an  iron 
or  a  brass  rail  In  front  of  the  bar.  With 
equal  strength  can  It  be  asseverated 
that  no  white  man's  club  should  be 
allowed  a  license  unfess  there  is  saw- 
dust cn  th(!  floor — dump  sawdust,  pref- 
erably. Just  how  to  work  out  the 
syllogism  to  prove  that  by  the  time  the 
national  Democratic  administration 
comes  to  an  end  there  won't  be  a  bar- 
room open  anywhere  in  Boston,  I  do 
not  know.  Probably  you  do.  Unques- 
tionably Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  does.  I 
know  that  my  son  could  work  it  out, 
employing  the  well  known  law  of  Ex 
Post  Facto  Hoc  Ergo  Propter  Hoc.  But 
I  know  this:  that  if  brass  rails  are  dis- 
appearing and  sawdust  dealers  are  go- 
ing Into  bankruptcy  on  every  .side,  it 
won't  be  long  before  we  shall  see  the 
last  cf  the  bar-rooms  and  their  con- 
comitants: the  stiff  towel  smelling  of 
German  mustard;  the  squat  spittoon; 
and  the  bartender  who  used  to  be  a 
prize  fighter. 


educative  Soup 
.    V  .  ui  ld  AVags: 

Apropos  of  Algernon  Smythe's  advo- 
cacy of  "alphabetical  dinners  in  Bos- 
ton," I  would  suggest  that  alphabet 
soup  should  not  be  forgotten — the  soup 
of  that  name  would  be  particularly 
appropriate  for  the  "A"  brand  of  such 
dinners.  By  the  way,  how  did  alpha- 
bet soup  get  Its  name?  Is  It  so  called 
because  its  Ingredients  Include  every- 
thing from  A  to  izzard?  GOURMET. 

Boston,  Nov.  19. 

We  suppose  that  alphabet  soup  is 
so  called  on  account  of  letters  in  paste 
that  float  on  it  or  sometimes  sink.  If 
the  soup  is  watery  or  burnt,  the  guest 
should  not  pick  out  the  letters  with 
a  spoon  and  play  the  game  of  words 
until  the  next  course  is  served.  See 
any  trustworthy  book  on  etiquette. — Ed.  , 
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A  Cellar  Worker. 

In  connection  with  this  subjer-l.  let  me 
I  say  that  port  of  my  duty  In  niy  home 
I  consists  of  keeping  the  cellar  floor  free 
I  from  dust.   Now,  this  cellar  has  a  fat- 
'  bellied   furnace   with   a   weakness  for 
making  dust,  and  it  Is  no  mean  problem 
to  keep  the  floor  as  clean  as  the  shelf 
behind  a  flrst-class  bar.    I  do  so,  how- 
ever.   How  do  I  do  so?   First,  by  hav- 
ing the  cleanliness  of  the  bar  shelf  !n 
my  mind's  eye  as  an  approachable  Ideal; 
secondly,  by  using  wet  sawdust,  before  I 
sweep  the  cellar  fioor  on  .''unday  morn- 
ing.   My  wife  says  that  my  use  of  the 
sawdust  is  probably  because  of  ante-nup- 
tial memories:  but  I  feel  safe  in  assert- 
ing that  there  Is  no  place  in  the  world 
so  suitable  for  wet  sawdust  as  my  cellar 
floor  —  except,    of   course,   a  bar-r..ioni 
floor. 


Futile  Athleticism. 

In  conclusion.  Sir.  let  mn  say  tlwt  I 
belong  to  an  exclusive  Back  Bay  social 


PADEREWSKl  , 
IN  2D  RECITALi 

Mr.  Padercwski  gave  his  second  recital 
i  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  HalL 
I  Thf  program  was  as  follows: 

Paderewski.  variations  and  Fugue  in  E 
nat    minor,    op.    23:    Beetboren,    sonata,  C 
sharp   minor,    op.    27.    No.    i;  Schumann, 
Do).  Abends.  Grilien.  Warum.  Aufschwuns; 
.'Jchubert-Liszt.    Soiree   do   Vlenne.   No.  6. 
I  J:r:klng:  Chopin.  Ballade,  op.  47.  Nocturne. 
!  B  major,  op.  62.  Polonaise,  op.  53:  WaK- 
■  ner-I^lszt.    Isolde's  Llebestod;  Liszt,  Hunga- 
rian Khapsody. 

The    pianist's    Variations   and  Fuge 
were  first  played  by  him  In  Boston  six 
years  ago.    As  he  was  not  the  first  to 
play  his  Concerto  in  this  country,  so  he 
was  not  the  first  to  play  these  Varia- 
tions, for  Mr.  StojowskI,  his  pupil,  an- 
ticipated him  in  New  York.   It  might  be 
I  said  that  this  composition  appeals  more 
to  the  musician  interested  in  the  mod- 
ern strueture  and  use  of  the  variation 
form  than  to  the  general  public,  and  i 
yet  the  second  variation,  the  one  In  the  I 
manner  of  a  Slcillano.  and  the  11th  and  i 
llith  have  an  e.xterior,  obvious  beauty  i 
that  may  be  at  once  appreciated.  j 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Paderewski  | 
has  ever  played  here  more  beautifully  ; 
than    he   played    yesterday.     He  took 
.  .Schumann's  ".Vufschwung"  at  so  fast 
'  para  that  the  pflfect  was  .somewhat  di- 
minished, but  with  this  exception  there 
remain  only  words  of  thankfulness  and 
wonder.    It  mattered  not  whether  the 
mu.slc  was  by  Beethoven  or  Liszt,  Schu- 
mann'or  Chopin,  for  Mr.  Paderewski  Is 
not  a  specialist,  but  one  that  compre- 
hends, catches,  repro<1uces  tho  spirit  of 
any  oomposer,  and,  when  he  Is  wholly  In 
^  the  vein,  glorifies  the  music  by  his  In- 
terpretation. 

The  Ballade  and  Polonaise  of  Chopin 
Were  played  superblj-.  as  was  the  Wag- 
nerian transjcr  ptlon.  The  performance 
I  of  the  Soiree  de  Vlenne  was  delightful. 
W.)iitlorf4l  were  the  shimmering  tonal 
I  effects  In  the  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  and 
those  Rhapsodies,  which,  as  played  by 
many,  seem  only  tours  de  force,  and  in- 
cur the  reproach  of  vulgarity,  performed 
by  JJr.  Paderew.skl  are  much  more  than 


organisation,  the  members  of  which  have  |  pretexts  for  glitter  ami  f=peed. 
an  Innate  fondness  for  athletics — Indoors  I  .\  mechanism  that,  artistically  con- 
and  out  Oh.  the  llftlnr  muscles  t-r.lled,  has  an  Individual  significance;  a 
some  of  the  members  have  developed!  ft'. e,  unerring  .sense  of  rhythm ;  the  sing- 
Yet,  chancing  pa»t  the  stirring  little  Irg  of  a  melody  so  that  It  floats  as  In 
bar-room  night  nfter  night.  I  have  seen  J  air;  InHnite  graduations  of  tone;  gor- 
those  men  taking  tiielr  exercise  In  (T'^ous  coloring  that  Is  not  abused  ;  poetic, 
agony.  Have  you,  may  I  ask.  ever  gone  I'naglnatlve  Interpretation— these  are  still 
I  up  the  stairs  in  tlie  dark  and.  thinking   Mr.  Paderewskl's  dlstingulahlng  qualities. 


that  there  was  still  another  step  at  the 
top,  pawed  around  In  the  air?  So  have 
I  seen  my  fellow  members  pawing  the 
air  In  moments  of  self-ease  and  uban- 


1  hen  there  In  the  undeflnable  quality; 
'  ill  it  magnetic  if  you  will,  that  draws 
all  people  unto  him  as  by  a  spell;  charms 
tor  the  moment,  and  leaves  an  abiding 


don.  with  no  rail  for  a  foot  rest.    Poor '  memory,  and  persuades  the  hearer  that 
lads  I    If  they  could  have  even  one  foot  thus  the  music  should  be  played  and  In 
on  a  cushion  of  wet  sawdust  It  would  ro  other  way. 
be  some  solace.    And  the  club  pretends 
to  be  a  representative  Institution. 


Ancestor  Worship. 

Before  my  "final  conclusion"  let  me 
continue  my  rambles  as  follows:  If  the 
Harvard  Club,  which  should  take  the  j 
lead  In  such  matters,  and  the  other 
organization  to  which  I  refer,  cannot  be 
compelled  to  install  brass  rails  and  saw- 
dust, we  tenders  of  furnaces  can  pre- 
serve at  least  the  shadow  of  the  old- 
time  bar-room  by  having  soiled  towels 
and  wet  sawdust  In  our  cellars.  But  it 
I  Is  well  worth  while  to  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  restore  the  rail  and  the  saw- 
dust to  their  proper  places.  Let  us, 
with  one  foot  on  the  rail  of  Rlghtecus 
Wrath,  the  other  in  the  sawdust  of 
Indignation,  and  our  right  hands  holding 
aloft  a  tub  of  old-fsshloned  k-kIs  of 
Gaudium  Tnmporis  Acti,  insist  that  the 
jag  of  our  daddies  is  a  good  enough  jag 
for  us!  POSEIDON  HICKS,  Jr. 

Brookline,  Nov.  22. 

Mr.  Hicks  should  know  that  the  bar 
in  the  club  on  Commonwealth  avenue 
will  soon  be  fuwilshed  with  an  ornate 
and  -serviceable  rail.  Of  this  we  aroi 
assured  by  the  giflcil  architect.  Th<r 
rail,  however,  will  bp  detachable,  .so 
that  on  solemn  occasions  the  bar  will 
be  disguised  and  appear  In  the  shape  of 
a  nipro  decoration. — E'l 


The  hall  was  crowded  and  the  audi- 
ence was  enthusiastic.  After  the  Rhap- 
sody Mr.  Paderewski  was  generous  m 
lespondlng  to  the  insistent  entreaty  of 
Ms  admirers. 

]     "Ha,  the  beinJork  cup!    Kill  lifgh,  Ijo.v,  for 
uiy  60ul  is  thlrbt.v  fcr  the  InOnitc!   Get  ready  | 
ibc  bath,  friends;  prepare  mo  for  the  feast 
Tomorrow— bathe  m.v  limbs  la  odurs,  and  pat 
(jlntmeot  In  my  bair." 

"Ha-,  for  a  bath,"  Snoggin  Interposed. 
"They're  not  to  be  'ad  In  tbla  ward  of  the 
prison;  but  I  dussa.T  Hemmy  will  pit  you  a 
little  boll  for  your  'air." 


I 


Thackeray  and  Bulwer. 

In  this  manner  did  Thackeray  mock 
the  pompous  style  of  Bulwer,  tho  Bul- 
wer of  the  Lofty  and  the  Ideal,  the 
Truthful  and  the  Beautiful,  the  Bulwer 
of  "Eugene  .Vram,"  "Paul  Clifford," 
"Devereux."  "George  de  Barnwell"  is  a 
brilliant  parody ;  it  outshines  Bret 
Harte's  burlesque  Bulwer,  capital  as  it 
is.  It  Is  not  so  ferociously  personal, 
however,  as  Thackeray's  letter  of 
Charles  Tellowplush  to  Bulwer  or  the 
desciiptlon  of  the  novelist  in  "Mr.  Ycl- 
lowplush's  AJew,"  from  the  moment  that 
1-iulwer  gave  his  name  in  a  "thick, 
i;ubbling  kind  of  voice"  as  "Sawed- 
wadgeorgeearlliltnbulwig"  to  has  expla- 
nation of  why  lie  had  been  made  a  ba- 
luUt^t:  "On  tilt  Ihuono  of  litewature  I 
land  unwlvall> 'I.  pwe-eminent  :  and  tho 


bw  uish  g;overnment,  honowlng  genius  i, 
me  compliments  the  Bwitish  nation  b , 
lifting  into  the  bosom  of  the  hewidi' 
tawy  nobility,  the  most  gifted  membe: 
or  the  democwacj-." 

A  Grandson  Speaks. 

We  were  reminded  of  all  this  and  of 
Tennyson's  scornful  verses  in  reply  io 
"The  New  Timon,"  by  reading  the  re- 
port of  a  lecture  on  "Bulwer-Lytton  and 
His  Times,"  delivered  at  the  University 
of  London  by  his  grandson,  whose  biog- 
raphy of  Bulwer  has  just  been  published 
Lord  Lytton  said  in  the  course  of  hiv 
lecture  that  the  question  was  sometime^ 
asked  whether  one  could  read  his  grand- 
father's books  today.    He  replied,  an  ! 
he  did  not  think  he  was  prejudiced,  that 
"If  due  allowance  was  made  for  the  a.^B 
in  which  they  were  written,  the  best  of 
his  books  were  just  as  readable  and  just 
as  delightful  now  as  they  ever  were." 
But  which  are  the  best  of  his  books? 
Would  Lord  Lytton  name  "The  Cax- 
tons,"  "My  Novel,"  "Kenelm  Chilling- 
ly,     "The  Parisians"?   Would  he  d's- 
own  "Pelham,"  the  novels  that  once  were 
condemned  as  immoral,  and  "Zanoni"" 
"The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters"  or 
The  House  and  the  Brain"  is  one  of 
the  most  terrifying  ghost  stories  ever 
written.   Does  any  one  read  "Lucretia," 
Pr,  "Kienzi,"  or  "Paul  Clifford"  todav? 
"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  would  not 
tempt  us  if  it  were  the  only  book  in  £ 
country  hotel  during  a  i-ainy  week  and  ' 
an  enforced  stay.    The  books  of  the 
period  when  liis  heroes  were  dandies  or 
accomplished   criminals   are   not  easy 
reading  in  1913;  j  et  the  student  of  Eng- 
lish life  and  manners  can  learn  much 
from  "Pelham." 


And  Also  Writes. 

Lord  Lytton,  lecturing,  said  that  Bul- 
wer "personined  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  19th  centurj-,"  and  he  told 
this  anecdote,  nnuising  in  itself,  but 
what  has  it  to  do  witli  the  personifica- 
tion of  a  century?  "At  the  age  of  9  this 
precocious  reader  of  books  startled  his 
mother  by  saying,  'Pray,  mama,  are  not 
you  sometimes  overcome  with  the  sense 
of  your  own  identity?'  "  To  which  the 
mother  sensibly  replied:  "It  Is  high 
time  you  went  to  school,  Teddy." 

We  have  not  yet  eeen  the  Earl  of 
Lytton's  life  of  his  grandfather.  It  is 
In  two  volumes  and  costs  30  shillings 
net.  The  Dally  Chronicle  says  that  they 
are  "infinitely  fascinating";  that  Lord 
Lytton's  candor  about  Bulwer's  tem- 
peramental and  artistic  failings  is  aston- 
ishing, but  that  the  man  comes  out  the 
better  for  it.  "We  find  here  that  be- 
neath the  brilliance,  the  glitter,  the 
I  dandyism  and  the  romanticism  which 
I  were  mere  superlicial  fashions  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  the  real  Bulwer 
'  Lytton  was  a  man  of  genuine  fibre,  of 
vast  energy,  well-nigh  univei'sai  facul- 
ties and  '.superhuman  industry.'  "  There 
is  necessarily  much  Rl>out  his  unfor- 
tunate marriage.  His  wife.  Rosina 
\\'heeler,  the  beautiful  Irish  girl,  proved 
to  be  In  later  years  "a  haunting  night- 
mare of  vindictive  hatred." 

And  yet  the  legendary  Bulwer  will 
survive,  tho  man  in  the  wonderful  coat 
In  the  Macli.se  Portrait  Gallery,  shaving 
himself  before  a  pier  glass.  Bulwer  re- 
ferred to  it  as  an  "offensive  caricature," 
but  many  years  later  he  and  the  artist 
were  friends. 


"We  Name." 

As  the  World  \\'ags: 

In  the  pulilished  genealogy  of  one 
bi-anch  of  the  Hammond  family  in 
-Vmerica  may  be  found  a  peculiar  name: 
Polypus  Hammond,  born  In  Rochester, 
Mass.,  ITuJ;  settled  In  Newport,  R.  I. 
His  12th  and  last  child,  born  In  1758,  was 
named  Polypus.  He  married  and  settled 
In  his  father's  birthplace  and  had  an- 
other Polypus,  born  in  1791.  It  would 
l)e  interesting  to  know  what  pet  names 
were  chosen  for  these  strangely  bur- 
dened boys.  Polly'  would  be  misleading 
and  Pus  would  be  painful.  J. 

Worcester,  Nov.  22. 

The  Dally  Chronicle  (London)  recently 
published  a  letter  from  a  Yarmouth 
correspondent— it  was  not  signed  A. 
Bloater— giving  a  list  of  family  names 
within  a  .stone's  throw  of  his  house. 
They  were  all  bird-names:  Sparrow, 
Martin,  Pigeon,  Partridge,  Dove,  Star- 
ling, Cockriil.  Lark,  Drake,  Finch, 
Crowe,  Nightingale.  Bardsley  in  hia 
book  on  English  surnames  says  that 
such  bird-names  were  originally  nick- 
names. If  a  man  developed  showiness, 
he  was  called  Jay;  if  pride.  Peacock  or 
Pocock;  if  garrulilv,  Parrot  or  Par- 
i-att;  if  he  was  a  votary  of  song. 
Nightingale  or  Lark;  if  homeliness.  Spar- 
row, and  so  on.  But  why  Polypus  as 
a  Christian  name?  Did  the  first  Ham- 
mond thus  named  have  one  at  birth? 


Sheets  In  the  Wind. 

Apropos  of  "J.  SI.  C.'.s"  question  about 
the  origin  of  the  phrase  "Three  Sheets  ! 
In  the  Wind,"  a  correspondent  sends  the  ; 
definition  of  "Sheets"  or  "Sheats"  in  old  ! 
Bailey's  Dictionary,  the  dictionary  of  cur  ! 
grandfathers:  "Sheats  (in  a  ship)  are 
Ropes  bent  to  the  clew  of  the  sails, 
which  seijve  in  all  the  lower  sails  to 
hale  aft  (Or  lound  off  the  clew  of  the  I 
sail,  but  in  the  topsails  they  are  made 
use  of  tc,  liale  Home,  i,  e.  draw  close 


s.ili   •.  >  ih,>  \iiril  arms.  i\iso  thone 
'.-me  along 
tl  iJiio  the 
-        in    a  fitt 
second  idilion  1736 
■\  In  «  sllRhtly  dlfCer- 
icy"8   Pictlonaiy  con- 
unlUnr  and  i<lai<g;  phrases 
There  M  no  r»'foreiice  to 
■;u  .  '.  or  three  !<heets  In  the  wind. 

MISS  PARLOW 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

:i«  Kathleen  Parlow.  ^^ollnisl.  KaVe 
erttal  In  Jordan  Hall  ytsterday  efter-; 
^n.  Charlton  Keith  waa  the  accom- 
'st    The  program  was  aa  follows: 

UPS    (•on.-.■^^^  m  P   minor;  lop-lll. 
;.rl.tlou.     Chopin.  N-';™;;^ 

\  nl»itUnte<l  t»  M"" 

Hl  IlVlBW. 

as  annovincea, 
l  a   .'^v  i-lie  transi-rlption 

.ann  s  -Bird  as  Proph«t"  added 
piece  hv  Hubay.  if  we  under- 
Mudgett  correctly  In  his  an- 
K-nt.  . 
,<   program  served  to  display  her 
.  ,  Uont   qualities,    through    Uie  more 
.tern  concertos  without  an  orchestral 
.ompanlment  wo  as  cold  veal  with  or 
wltliout  ih«  garnishment  of  parsley.  It 
was.  surprising  to  find  a  violinist  of  Miss 
f'i\rloW3  attainments  playing  a  tran- 
scription  of  Schumann's   poetic  piece. 
There  are  some  things  that  should  es- 
cape the  fury  of  transcribers  and  this 
is  cne  of  them.    It  is  batl  enough  to 
tr.<isrer  Chopin  from  the  piano  to  the 
Uin     However   the  "Bird  '  prophesy- 
from  the  fliidle  pleased  the  audl- 
■e  grefttly  and  the  prophecy  was  re- 

.\Ilss  Parlow  played  here  with  the 
Svinphony  audience  and  In  recital  two 
years  ago  and  she  was  then  an  accom- 
plished virtuoso.  She  has  great  facility 
and  her  technical  acquirements  are  not 
forced  upon  th«  hearer.  Difficulties  are 
overcome  as  If  tbey  l^ere  in  the  dally 
routine  and  were  no  longer  to  be  labori- 
ously prepared  for,  and  anxiously  ap- 
proached. She  has  an  agreeable,  sym- 
pathetic tone,  good  taste  In  phrasing, 
unusual  strength  for  a  young  woman 
and  yet  the  is  not  too  masculine  in 
Interpretation.  Some  wise  man  once 
said  that  he  wished  to  hear  a  woman 
play  the  piano  like  a  woman.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  female  violinists.  And 
it  Is  not  paradoxical  to  add  that  the 
greatest  male  pianists  and  violinists  are 
those  who  have  feminine  as  well  a« 
masculine  qualities  ;  but  as  soon  as  a 
female  violinist  rasps  the  Q  string  and 
Is  too  deliberate  and  constant  In  an 
exhibition  of  animal  strength,  the  cjiarm 
evaporates. 

Miss  Parlow,  fortunately,  has  abund- 
ance of  strength,  dash,  abandon.  How 
admirable  her  attack  of  the  chief  phrase 
In  Hiibay's  piece!  But  in  her  revela- 
tion of  emotion  there  is  the  grace  and 
tenderness  of  womanhood.  Noj  Is  no- 
'  bllltv  of  feeling  foreign  to  her,  as  was 
Shown  In  some  of  the  CorelU  variations. 

An  audience  of  fair  slza  was  warmly 
applausive.  Miss  Parlow  will  t?lve  a 
concert  with  Wllhelm  Backhaue,  pianist. 
In  Jordan  Hall,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Dec.  6. 


••A  Thousand  Years  Ago,"  by; 
Percy  MacKaye,  Opens  at  ! 
Theatre  Next  Week. 


Fifth  Opera  Season 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  fifth  season  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  opened  briHiantly 
last  night.  There  was  a  very  large  audience  from  orchestra  to  upper 
galler)'.   The  spectators  were  animated,  expectant,  deeply  interested 

Borne  years  ago  an  old  opera-goer  In  '  - 


With  the  opening  at  the  Shubert  The- 
atre next  Monday  night  of  the  engage- 
;  ment  of  "A  Thousand  Years  Ago."  Bos- 
ton theatregoers  will  witness  the  first 
'  -performance  of  the  new  play  on  any 
age,   the   work   of   Percy  MacKaye. 
,me  confusion  may  have  been  created 
•  the  references  to  the  production  by 
-;   tenUtive  title,   "Turandot."  Play- 
-.vright  and  producers  decided  finally  to 
I  rail  it  "A  Thousand  Years  ago."  T'lis 
'  would  prevent  its  being  confused  with 
f  rmaii  and  English  productions  bear- 
-  the  "Turandot"  title.    With  these. 
Ir.    ilackaye's   Oriental   romance  '^as 
othing  whatever  in  common  save  the 
oirce  of  material.    All  drew  theii-  in- 
'jiration  from  the  Persian  tale  of  Cair.f, 
-incc    of    Astrakhan,    and  Turr:idol. 
rincess  of  Pekin.  Gozzl  was  the  firvt  to 
put  th.?  tale  in  dramatic  form,  and  it 
:  was  from  his  play  that  Schiller  made 
■  bis  celobratefl  German  adaption.  Some 
hundred    years    later   Rtinhardt  roar- 
ranged  Schiller's  version,  and  his  "Tur- 
andot" was  th'j  result.    Mr.  MacKaye 
has  made  an  entirely  original  use  of  the 
romance  and  ".V  Thousand  Years  A?o" 
bef-rf?  little  resemblance  to  any  of  the 
v<-    ons  of  "Turandot"    The  company 
!n  !  ;'iea  Frederick  Warde.   M.  Coopt- 
(,:!ifte,  Joseph  C.  Smith,  FUnlu.  MarlnofC 
and  r.thers,  in  v.  hose  supp.-trt  will  o<;  00 
ril&.^'-:r3. 


N»w  York  who  had  long  been  at  home 
tin  the  Academy  of  Music  before  the 
Metropolitan  was  built  spoke,  in  an  ar- 
ticle containing  agreeable  gossip,  about 
the  peculiar  odor  of  an  opera  house  the 
moment  the  curtain  goes  up  and  there 
Is  a  movement  of  air.    This  odor,  he 
eald.  is  peculiar  to'  any  opera  house, 
large  or  small.    It  Is  not  that  of  any 
theatre  devoted  to  stage  plays.  The  odor 
to  this  sensitive  person  suggested  Jewels 
and  handsome  costumes,   flowers,  the 
song  the  other  side  of  the  footlights, 
distressed    heroines    carrying    a  lace 
handkerchief  and  warbling  their  woes, 
scowling    baritones    steeped    In  crime, 
sleek-haired  tenors  conscious  of  opera 
glasses  held  by  fair  hands,  and  now  and 
then  a  suspicion  of  garlic  proved  the 
superiority  of  Italian  lyric  drama.  Even 
Hazlitt  In  his  savage  attack  on  opera 
as  a  form  of  art  characterized  this  form 
of   entertainment   as   "an  enchantress 
with  a  thousand  faces."    "Every  object 
Is   there    collected,    and  displayed  in 
ostentatious  profusion,  that  can  strike 
the  senses  or  dazzle  the  imagination; 
music,  dancing,  painting,  poetry,  archi- 
tecture, the  blaze  of  beauty,  'the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.'  " 
Popular  Opera  Chosen. 
The   operas   chosen   for  performance 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  preced- 
ing first  nights,  "I>a  Gloconda,"  "Mefls- 
tofele."  "Samson  et  Dalila"  and  "Contes 
d'Hotfmann,"    were   not  too  familiar. 
"MefiBtofele"  was  practically  unknown 
to  the  younger  generation  and  "Samson 
et  Dalila"  had  been  sung  here  only  in 
concert  form.     The  opera  last  night, 
"The   Jewels   of    the   Madonna,"  was 
fresh  In  the  minds  of  many.    It  at  once 
became  popular  last  season  by  reason 
of  the  spectacle,  the  brilliant  coloring, 
the  pictures  of  Italian  street  lite,  the 
bustle  and  the  din.    There  was  music 
that  by  its  lightness,  its  obvious  melo- 
dies. Its  strongly  marked  rhythm  made 
a  frank  appeal,  for  Wolf-Ferrari  was  \ 
much  more  fortunate  in  expressing  the 
operetta  spirit  than  in  giving  voice  to 
the  deep  emotions  and  the  tragic  situa- 
tions. 

Opera-goers  had  been  so  accustomed 
to  melodramatic  situations,  so  hardened 
by  participating  in  the  deeds  of  Scarpiai 
Pinkerton,  et  al.,  that  the  squalid  and 
repulsive  libretto  gave  only  a  sensation 
of  mild  surprise.  The  show  was  the 
thing.  The  management  made  a  wise 
choice  last  night. 

When  the  opera  was  first  performed 
here  the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Efl- 
vlna  and  Gay  and  Messrs.  Zenatello 
and  Marcoux.  Later  in  the  season  Mme. 
Carmen  Mells  took  the  part  of  Mallella 
and  Messrs.  Polese  and  Blanchart  that 
of  Rafaele.  Last  night  Mme.  d' Alvarez 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Boston: 
Mr.  Ferrarl-Fontana  took  the  part  of 
Gennaro  for  the  first  time  in  this  city, 
and  Mr.  Ancona  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  this  opera  house.  Mr  Moran- 
zoni  conducted  this  opera  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston. 

Last  Night's  Cast. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Gennaro  Mr-  Ferrari-Fontana 

Maliella  Mme.  Edvina 

Eafaele  .Mr.  Aiuona 

giago   Mr.  Glaocone 

CiecUio  

Eocco....^-.  Mr.  Puldul 

!  stell*.  •' .   Miss  Heiiaue 

;  ^(.rena   MLss  Levei-oiil 

L-oncetta  -^i?}  Sharlow 

Grazia  w-  't^'^'V 

Totonno  Mr.  Jdu-JervUle 

Gives  Character  to  Gennaro. 

Mr.   Ferrari- Fontana   bore  away  the 
honors,  although  the  part  of  Gennai-o  i-s 
singularly  ungrateful.    It  is  impossible 
to  feel  much  sympatny  for  the  stralght- 
laced,  slavishly  devout  blacksmith,  and 
jit  Is  nol  surprising  that  Maliella  was 
I  willing  to  look  with  favor  on  almost 
I  any  other  man.   If  Gennaro  had  remon-i 
sti-ated  less  with  her  on  account  oi  i:er 
light  behavior  and  knocked  her  doivn 
once  or  twice,  she  would  have  respected 
him  and  might  have  loved  him— as  she 
understood   love— for   a  month,   or  at 
least  a  few  days. 

But  Mr.  Fontana  gave  character  to 
thl.s  simple  person — It  was  a  dull  life 
Maliella  led  with  him  and  his  mother — 
:  and  showed  vividly  his  consuming  love, 
j  his  terrible  temptation  and  his  remorse. 
This  Gennaro  of  childlike  faith  In  good 
became  a  man  with  blood  and  passions. 
;    Seldom  have  we  seen  a  more  intelligent 
I    conception  of  a  part  that  would  suggest 
i    little  to  an  ordinary  tenor,  and  seldom 
I    is    a   conception    embodied    with  such 
I    marked  vitality.     Face,  gesture,  voice 
'    gave  aignlflcance  and  made  a  strong 
Appeal. 

1  Mme.  d'Alvarez  made  her  first  appear- 
1  ance  here  In  a  part  of  littlA  importance, 
I  for  Carmela  has  little  to  do  with  the 
march  of  the  story  and  the  music  given 
to  her  by  the  composer  is  of  little  worth, 
melodically  or  dramatically.  It  can, 
therefore,  now  only  be  said  th.^t  Mme. 
d'Alvarez  ji|is  sn  uncommonly  f  j'i,  rich 


and  beautiful  volcej  that  slie  sang  freely 
and  with  tasto.  Much  more  can,  no 
doubt,  be  said  when  she  takes  a  more 
strongly  defined  part. 

Mr.  Ancona  was  In  the  Abbey, 
Schoeffel  and  Orau  company  20  years 
ago  at  Mechanics  building  and  visited 
this  city  for  three  or  four  seasons  after- 
ivarda.  He  was  pleasantly  remembered 
for  his  smooth,  agreeable  voice  and  his 
control  of  It.  He  was  not  then  dis- 
tinguished as  an  actor  of  force  or 
originality.  He  sang  pleasingly  and  was 
a  pleasant  person  In  whatever  part  he 
took,  EscamiHo,  Tonlo,  Higoletto  or  de 
Nevers,  an  amiable  singer  and  an 
amiable  man.  He  sang  the  serenade 
smoothly  last  evening,  but  he  is  hardly 
the  one  to  give  a  dramatic  performance 
of  Hafaele,  blackguard  and  cheap 
swell. 


Mme.  Edvina  Adds  Variety  to 
Acting. 

Mme.  Edvina's  Maliella  is  in  some 
respects  a  more  vivid  performance  than 
it  was  last  season.  It  Is  less  mannered. 
She  has  rid  herself  of  the  one  inevitable 
gesture  of  Cliarpentier's  Louise.  There 
Is  more  variety  in  her  acting,  and  she 
sings  the  musi.;  with  a  greater  spon- 
taneity. She  is  often  a  charming  pict- 
ure on  the  stage. 

Nevertheless  her  Maliella  might  have 
more  flesh  and  blood  This  Maliella  is  a 
bundle  of  nerves.  She  is  neitlier  sensu- 
ous nor  sensual.  Nor  Is  ahe  primitive  in 
her  Kcorn,  anger.  Infatuation,  horror. 
She  is  still  petulant,  waspish,  when  she 
should  be  volcanic. 

The  Neapolitan  Maliella  was  a  bad  lot. 
She  was  inherently  canaille.  Mme.  Kd- 
vlna  portrays  her  as  merely  shrewish. 
Her  impersonation  is  still  dry  and  hard. 
It  lacks  southern  fire,  rage,  explosive- 
ness,  abandon.  And  yet  it  is  an  honest 
impersonation,  carefully  prepared 

The  chorus  did  admirable  work  and 
the  stage  mana.?enient  was  excellent. 
Mr,  Moranzonl  conducted  with  Italian 
spirit  and  with  a  discrimination  that 
has  sometimes  been  lacking  in  the  past. 
The  cntr'  actes  were  warmly  applauded, 
and  there  were  many  curtain  calls. 

The  opera  on  Wednesday  night  will 
tie  "Faust."  Mme  Edvina,  Swartz- 
Mors©  and  Leveroni  will  sing,  and 
Messrs.  Muraiore  and  Ludikar  will  be 
heard  here  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
Ancona  will  talte  the  part  of  Valentin 
and  Mr.  Tournon  will  conduct. 


MMEJAZIMOVA 

HOLLIS   STREET  THEATRE-Mnie^ 

NRzlmova  in  James  B;f"\'*'"'^„^,tinVs 
dramatization  of  Robert  Hiohens  s 
no-el  "Bella  Donna,"  a  play  in  four 
acts    Fi-st  performance  In  Boston. 

Dr.  M.rcr  lsi,ac,on.   *^S'r,l'"<r,.t''iv?cy 

The  H"n.  N'igcl  .Vvmlue  Vi' ','    f  iv  ,!tCv„rtl, 

Tlah|ou..  Garoud.  '^^"l^lXii^ 

"rahim  A.  noma  ^^^^^^ 

 Arthur  Hiirlcs- I 

Marl  '^"■'^^  I 

'  The  first  act  takes  place  In  Dr.  Isaac- 
son's office.  Mrs.  Chepstow,  known  to 
men  al>out  town  as  "Bella  Do""^- 
visits  the  London  physician.  She  is,, 
eager  to  know  his  attitude  when  he 
learns  young  Nigel  Armine  is  to  marry 
her  Dr.  Isaacson  strives  to  oppose  his 
friend,  but  the  marriage  takes  place. 

In  act  two  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armine  are 
at  home  in  Egypt.  Mrs.  Armine  is  al- 
ready bored  by  the  boyish  devotion  of 
her  husband.  She  craves  stronger  lood 
The  news  that  sons  have  been  born  to 
Nigel's  brother,  which  decreases  his  own 
fortune,  does  not  mend  matters.  It  is 
In  fact,  the  last  straw.  She  is  fascinated 
by  Baroudi,  a  wealthy  Egyptian.  To- 
gether they  plot  Nigel's  death 

In  act  three  Nigel  is  nursed  by  his 
wife  on  Baroudi's  boat.  He  is  dying 
from  lead  poisoning  administeied  b> 
!  Hamza.  Baroudi's  servant,  a  young 
American  doctor.  Infatuated  witn  Bc-l^la 
Donna,  treats  him  for  sunstroke  Dr. 
'  Isaacson,  the  avenfrer,  arrives.  After  a 
battle  royal  with  Mrs.  Armine  he  orders 
the  trip  up  the  Nile  abandoned  and  the 
sick  man  back  to  his  villa. 

In  act  four  Nigel  completely  recovered. 
IB  told  hv  his  friend  the  real  cause  of 
bis  illness.  Unbelieving  and  incensed 
he  orders  Isaacson  from  the  house.  Mrs. 
Ajrmine,  however,  infuriated  at  tiie  (.all- 
ure Of  her  plans  and  the  prospect  of  a 
dull  future  confesses  the  trutn  and  pre- 
pares to  Join  Baroudi.  But  the  Egypt- 
ian alreadv  provided  with  a  dancing 
gtrl,  has  no  mind  to  sacrifice  his  friend- 
ly commercial  relations  with  the  Eng- 
lish Repulsed  by  him  and  debarred 
from  her  home  there  is  the  intimation 
that  Bella  Dcnna  will  seek  the  Nile. 

Mr  Kagan's  adaptation  is  as  crude  as 
Mr.  Hlchens's  story,  stripped  of  Its  pages 
of  description.  It  is  a  melodrama  ot 
the  drawing-room.  The  characters  are 
»ll  familiar.  There  is  the  amiable  and 
Impetuous  hero,  hypnotized  by  the 
serpentine  adventuress  with  a  spotted 
past.    Thrre  Is  her  brutal  foreign  hsso- 


Kite,  Th<-Tf  IS  tlic  suave  <iMvl  iiieviiablo 
ii.ii  tor  wTio  rescues  Sir  Galahad  at  the 
I  riii'lal  moment.  , 

The  first  act  isftedlous  in  Its  unre- 
lieved passages  of  exposition.  The  sec- 
ond with  Bella  Donna's  passionate 
surrender  to  the  Egyptian,  la  theatrl-  ] 
cal.  The  old  devhe  ot  arousing  the 
emotions  of  the  audience  is  used— a 
Storm— during  which  the  vlllainess,  her 
face  appropriately  nUimincd  by  a 
candle  over  which  she  stands,  contem- 
plates the  box  of  poison  with  extrava- 
gantly mimed  horror.  Tlio  third  act  has 
one  effective  scene,  that  In  which  Dr. 
1.  Isaacson  foils  Bella  Donna  and  takes 
command  of  the  situation.  The  ending 
of  tlie  play  is  unsatisfactory,  although 
in  keeping  with  the  most  approved 
traditions  of  jnelodrama. 

Mine.  Nazimova's  imper.sonatlon  of  tine 
herolnj  might  well  be  disputed.  An 
•ctr»s8  with  an  extraordinary  command 
of  gesture  and  facial  play  she  was  de- 
liberately and  continuously  reptilian. 
Her  costumes,  too,  were  glittering,  ophid- 
ian, sinuous.  Successful  In  her  simula- 
tion of  a  sinister,  scheming  woman,  .a 
creature  of  greed,  guile  and  passion,  she 
seldom  suggested  the  semblance  of  suf- 
fering Innocence  so  cleverly  counterfeited 
by  women  of  Mrs.  Chepstow's  type,  and 
their  most  effective  weapon  In  mascu- 
line destruction.  Mme.  Nazimova's  en- 
trance in  the  first  act  was  studied.  Her  | 
mlticing  gait  and  laborious  coquetries 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  confirm 
the  v.  orst  suspicious  of  a  far  less  keen  I 
Judge  of  human  nature  than  tine  astute 
Isaacson.  Indeed,  her  outward  semblance 
of  evil  was  so  strong  that  Armlne's 
rapturous  protestations  of  her  Innocence 
seemed  ridiculous. 

Only  in  the  third  act  did  the  actress 
for  .a  moment  abandoning  her  manner- 
Isms,  become  dramatically  effective  in 
her  portra.val  of  suspense,  apprehension 
and  sullen  resignation  In  defeat.  On 
the  whole  her  Bella  Donna  was  venom- 
ous rather  than  fascinating.  It  Is  a 
Study  in  striking  poses,  an  incarnation 
of  sensuality  without  elemental  passion, 
and  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pas- 
sionate sincerity,  the  native  eloquence, 
which  marked  Mme.  Nazimova's  work 
at  the  beginning  of  her  career  have,  for 
the  moment,  disappeared. 

Mr.  Bryant  played  Isaacson  with  ligid 
conventionality.  Mr.  Whitworth  was  a 
stalwart  Barondi  and  displayed  with 
telling  effect  the  superb  contempt  of 
the  oriental  for  woman,  except  as  a 
slave  or  a  plaything.  Mr.  Percy  was 
unsympathetic  as  Armine. 

Ti-ie  stage  settings  were  elaborate  and 
"  picturesque,   especially  In   the  second 
and  third  acts,  while  the  eastern  atmos- 
phere was  successfully  suggested. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  appre- 
ciative. 
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!j  1  AT  B.F.  KEITH'S 


Stars  Contend  for  Favor  — 
Dainty  Marie  and  Jesse 
Laskey  Headiiners. 


A  bin  of  more  than  usual  excellence 
is  being  given  at  B.  F.  Kerb's  Theatre 
this  week,  with  sevei-al  headline  acts 
vying  for  the  lion's  share  °f 
plause.     One    of   the  best 
attractive  ,  .acts  seen  at  B.  1-.  i^-enn  » 
this  season  is  that  of  Dainty  Mane, 
who  is,  just  as  the  program  states,  noM 
what  she  seems  to  be."    When  l^amty 
Marie  first  steps  upon  the  stage  j.he  is| 
dressed  in  flowing,  flimsy  aij.   as  ^ 

she  sings  a  catchy  song  the  audience , 
tries   to   make   up   its   mind  w"ethei 
Dainty  Marie  is  of  the  masculine  orj 
feminine  persuasion.  ; 

Then  just  about  when  everybodv  has 
concluded  that  T-ainty  Marie  is  a  man 
presumably  because  the  progran.  sa>s, 
she  isn't  what  she  seems,  Damtj  Maiie 
bows  from  the  stage,  to  appear  again 
fn  white  silk  tights  cut  low  all  around^ 
-There's   no  longer   any  ..question.  jNo 
m  m   even  with  the  assistance  of  pad- 
ding,   could   have    that   figure^  Then 
Dainty  Marie  having  es  ablisl,ed  b>  her 
fi<'ure  that  .--he  is  a  sirl,  after  .iii.  fip 
llTr-t  in  a  series  ot  swinging  ring  poses, 
^  Subsequently  bringing  -to  piay  a  long 
strip  of  web  with  a  number  of  rther 
■noses  much  upon  the  Japanese  order. 
,  The  lights  are  low.  the  spot  light  bri,ght 
U^s  a  case  of  every  move  a  picture  and 
Dainty  Marie  skips  off  the  stage  only  to 
!  Return  in  response  to  enthusiastic  ap- 

i  ""About  the  best  thing  that  Jesse  Las- 

1  kev    whose  companies 

j  attractive-looking     women,     has  ever 

'  given  to  B.  E.  Keith  audiences  shs 

i  "The  Red  Heads"  company,  which  s 
being  featured  this  week.  Jacob  Kauf- 
man hits  upon  the  idea  of  ciigaging  a 

1  ^n"  line  of  red-headed  models  to  cre- 
ate^talk  among  the  -mason's  gart^ien 

1  buyers  and  Increase  h"slness.  The  llSp 

i  fook  most  attractive.  Jake  Kaufman  s 
^SMoTtoVhTof't":  Four  Mortons 

fererll-weli  received  n^-^-  fi^/n 

?i^ran7e"'C  nil.  sh^lo  the  siuve.s 
by  oani-c,  no.  ^  .-,:uiy 

!  of  the  team.    John  i  - 


en.  old  fa-  ut  '.       ■   B.  F.  KaHlfs 
eatre,  are  r.v,  r  annua!  viS!t 

la  week,  in  th.  ir  sketch,  "The 

th  of  PrlmroseB."  witii  Rice  as  Mr.  P. 
a  Miss  Cohen  as  Mrs.  P.  The  sceno 
Christmas  night  in  a  cheap  theatre, 
e  act  made  a  big  hit. 
Arthur  Deagon.  first  and  last  with 
many  a  musical  comedy,  reels  of  a  num- 
l>«r  of  good  stories.  Rafayette's  Al:!- 
ma's  present  a  well  trained  troupa  of 
dogs,  etc.  Max  Laube  appears  In  the 
role  of  a  human  bird,  as  whistler  and 
mimic,  while  Hermlne  Heasler  indulKei 
m  a  wild  act  of  balancing  on  tables  and 
chairs.  Hessler.  by  the  way,  is  direct 
tTom  Berlin. 

"  N.  E.  CONSERVATORY 

A  dramatic  recital  will  be  given  by 
the  dramatic  department  of  the  New 
i'jigland  Consenatory  of  Music  under 
the  direction  of  Clayton  D.  Gilbert.  Fri- 
eig  and  Saturday  evenings,  Dec.  5  and 
8  Tickets  are  by  Invitation-  "Th« 
vilnpire  Cat."  a  legend  of  old  Japan, 
artanged  a*  a  pantomime  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bert with  music  by  Charles  P.  Scott  and 
dances  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Bertha  Draper  King,  will  have  Its  first 
performance  on  any  stage.  "Le  Pai- 
B»nt "  a  one-act  operetta,  the  text  by 
FYaiicols  Coppc<r,  music  by  E.  Paladilhe 
and  translation  by  Mrs.  KUa  Mahr,  the 
mu«lc  directed  by  Minnie  Stratton-Wat- 
son  will  be  performed  in  English. 
•  Tilda's  New  Hat,"  a  study  of  character, 
In  one  sceno,  by  George  Paston,  will  be 
riven  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
By  special  permission  of  Arnold  Daly, 
nve  pupils  will  present  "The  Monkey's. 
P^w  "  a  8tor>-  in  three  scenes  by  W.  W. 
Jacobs,  dran—.tlzed  by  Louis  N.  Parker.  | 
CASTt,K  SQUARE  THEATRE-"The 
Tra%elling  Salesman,"  James  Forbes's 
CQTKdy  in  four  acts: 

nuke   W  llUam  P.  Cartetoii 

M,"   Donald  Mevli  , 

'  r-  ,  Frederic  Orin-iDile 

 Al  Uobfrls 

'   C«mry  rhriBtl*- 

 George  F.rnst 

 Vlfrcd  I-vint 

 H.  Morriil  M"rris.  11 

vson  Robert  (  aiin.ii 

 J.  .Monte  ''raiif 

 John  Uilli  r 

 tV.rls  (dwii 

 .Miibel  C^olconl 

I  .-.i  ton........  AngosU  cm 


ECITAL  BY 
MR.  RICHARDS 


Basso  Profundo  Assisted  by 
Mr.  Howard,  Violin,  at 
Steinert  Hall. 


Mr 


t 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

L'riah    Sumter    Uichard.';,  basso 

■  ai-alsted  by  Mr.  Wesley  I. 
■■.  violinist,  and  Miss  Theresa  I* 

accompanist,  save  a  rooltal  in 
Hall  last  evening.  Mr.  Richards 
zarfs  '•Who  Treads  the  Path  of 
iiid  songs  by  De  Koven,  Forster, 
Shelky,  Phillips,  Footc,  Fisher, 

■  rg,   J)uvld,   Osgood  and  Web- 

Klchards,    born    in    Georgia  In 
n:ia  educated  at  Payne  Institute, 
<.   Gh,     He   studied   singing  at 

■  .  N.  Y.     I^a.Mt  night  he  sat;,- 
the  first  lime  In  public.  Tli« 

■iso  profundo  Is  now  rare  in 
■ntry,  and  festival  commlttens 
Ti  a;  a  loss  to  find  ono.  Mr. 

huH   a    genuine    bass  voice. 
iiorouS,  and  naturally  of  groxd 
•  ">?h  an  extended  compa«s. 
lily  studied  faithfully  and 
"f  serious  alms.     He  still 
11  to  learn  In  the  art  of  aing- 
in  the  matter  of  phrasing  In 
ig  a  melodic  line.  In  finishing 
He  should  cultivate  great.>r 
ind    cure    lilmseir    of  certain 
itis;  such  a.s  Icttliig  a  tone  fall 
'id  of  a  mu:9lcal  sentence.  Last 
'  was  loo  often  oxplo.slve.  tuo 
ven    to   undue    emphasis.  Ho 
•Ice  thjt  amply  v.iirrants  study 

Inlelllgcnt  teachvr.  When 
I'lesl  In  txprtsslon  hi>  was  moil 
When  he  dellbf:r.itely  wish"?;! 
Jimallc,  he  broke  phrases  Into 
.  and  by  attempting  to  be  con- 
hnpresslve.  he  did  not  arrive 
•  climax.    Dy  his  exploslyone^s 
ilim  somciinies  tuflfored,  yet  ho 
'iowed  a  lively  sense  of  rhythmic 

Howard  playrJ  modestly  and  hon- 
tlandel's  Sonata  In  E  major  and 
t  s  Two  Old  Melodies  in  Varla- 

•0  was  a  small  and  appreoiatlve 

ice. 

MAaiTARRE  SEXTET 

•■•:tet  (Messrs.  Theo- 
Werner,  Nagel, 
ire),  assisted  by  Al- 
ns  t.  1,'ave  an  agreeable 
n  .Tordan  Hall.  The 
liouvy's    Sen-  .d. 
•        .Suit.-  in  K  ; 
'■  '    .Ml. I  Mavdn'; 


Sir  PIu:.".c    q*  »rii  '  '-box  Justly  vain, 

Ana  I  'l'  r.!?a  (.o:  j  dlouded  cane. 

Nqws  tr^iw  London. 

Wc  are  told  th?^t  ln  London  there  Is  a 
"decided  revlvsU  of  Interest"  In  the 
walking-stick.  A  cane  of  rhinoceros 
hide  is  especially  In  favor,  and  it  costs 
from  about  three  guineas  upward,  ac- 
cording to  the  handle.  "Rhinoceros  horn 
of  good  length  sells  for  30  guineas." 
Malacca  canes  are  always  in  season  and 
comparatively  cheap.  Women  are  also 
can-ying  walking-sticks,  some  of  which 
are  made  of  ivory.  Sword-canes  are  in 
demand.  "A  Toledo  blade  stick  with 
reliable  lock  apparatus  and  Invisible 
joints  costs  tv/o  or  three  pounds."  "Tole- 
do blade:"  lathe  building  with  Its  forges 
raised  for  Char^"<«  III.  by  Sabatlnl  still  or. 
the  banks  of  the  Tugus?  Are  these  blades 
in  London  so  elastic  that  they  can  be 
curled  up  like  the  mainspring  of  a 
watch?  When  firearms  came  into  use 
Toledan  swords  became  the  arm  of 
cavalry,  and  later  the  smaller  French 
sword  dispossessed  the  Spanish  rapier. 
Are  these  modern  Toledo  blades  Tnade 
in  Sheffield  or  In  Germany? 


^'(Jur  shop  is  best  an<I  dWf|i 
that  has  everybody  known  a 
articles  Genuine  Japanese  Cr; .^liii.j  u;i  i 
all  kinds  of  Curios,  Stones,  Shells,  Irories 
Catseyes,  Pearls  and  pure  Tortoiso 
Jfhells,  etc,  worked  for  ladle.s  hair  orna- 
ments. Earrings,  Lace  Pins,  CoUor-Cuffs 
Buttons  and  Fingerrings,  also  for  Gent's 
scarf  pins.  Buttons,  Charms  and  Spec- 
tacles, Gold  and  Silver  articles,  etc,  etc, 
and  (Repairs)  gildings  Gold  or  Silver 
plate,  in  electroplate  or  plalnmending 
Swords,  Fans,  Chines,  Lockets  and 
Charms  etc.  Carving,  In  Laid,  work  own 
name  or  monograms  or  any  design  ac- 
cording to  order.  We  can  w^ork  how  much 
difficult  Job  with  lowest  Fi-ices  in  sure, 
pleace  try,  once  try.  Don't  forget  name 
Whisky."  B.  F.  PINKERTON. 

Nej\  ton.  Nov.  2S. 

BROAD  HIGHWAY 
ON  THE  STAGE 
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The  Demon's  Cane. 

We  are  also  informed  that  canes  are 
"the  raga"  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Alas, 
they  are  "rum  canes,"  full  of  strong 
waters  for  use  of  a  Sunday  In  a  dry 
town.  Sharp-eyed  policemen  found  that 
many  peisons  "weavy"  in  their  walk, 
with  flushed  faces,  dabblers  or  thick  in 
speech,  v.ere  carrying  canes.  It  was 
found  on  Investiirstion  that  the  canes 
had  hollow  tubes,  "and  from  the  tubes 
came  the  odor  oi  whiskey."  The  tubes 
are  of  various  sizes  and  hold  from  a 
gill  to  a  quart,  "from  a  drink  to  a 
drunk." 


Famous  Sticks. 

There  is  a  book  about  walking  sticks, 
but  we  have  not  read  11.  No  doubt  It 
abounds  In  anecdotes.  When  Disraeli 
was  at  Glbralta.'  in  his  younger  years 
he  wrote  to  his  sister,  wishing'  his 
mother  should  know  that  his  waistcoat 
and  studs  were  making  a  sensation 
among  the  officers,  and  he  also  spoke  of 
his  sporting  a  morning  and  an  evening 
cane.  "I  change  my  cane  on  the  gunfire 
and  hope  to  carry  them  both  on  to 
Cairo,  It  is  wonderful  the  effect  those 
magical  wands  produce."'  More  famous 
wa.s  the  cane  dear  to  Balzac.  Coleridge 
had  one  with  the  head  of  an  eagle  on 
one  side  and  his  own  portrait  on  the 
other.  He  was  always  losing  it,  ao 
that  he  wrote  a  special  cry  for  the 
bellman.  Dr.  Johnson  haiJ-  a  formidable 
stick:  an  oak-plant  with  a  head  the 
size  of  an  orange.  This  head  was 
formed  from  the  root.  The  stick  was 
over  six  feet  In  height,  and  It  increased 
from  about  an  inch  In  diameter  at  the 
lower  end  to  nearly  three.  This  stick  ] 
was  ready  to  defend  Johnson  against 
Foote,  the  mimic  "Os.'^lan."  and  Mac- 
pherson.  Was  this  the  oak  stick  he  1 
took  with  him  to  the  Hs-brldes.  a  meag-  ' 
uring  rod  as  well  as  cane  unj  weapon? 
for  a  nail  was  driven  Into  It  at  the  • 
length  of  a  foot,  another  at  that  of  a  J 

yard.  He  loet  It.  but  thought  it  was 
stolen,  and  he  despaired  of  seeing  it 
again.  "No,  no.  my  friend."  he  said  to 
Boswell,  "it  is  not  to  b'  I'xpecteil  that 
any  man  In  Mull,  who  lias  got  it.  will 
part  with  It.  Consider,  sir.  the  value  of 
:«uch  a  piece  ot  timber  here!"  Then 
there  was  Gen.  Gordon,  who  in  1863 
led  storming  parties  in  China  with  no 
other  weapon  than  a  little  cane.  There 
was  Moberly  Bell,  for  a  long  time  man- 
ager of  the  London  Times.  His  waliiing 
stick  was  plain  and  stout,  mounted  with 
a  bone  from  his  own  body.  Once  In 
Alexandria  he  caught  the  heel  of  his 
foot  as  he  was  crossing  a  railway 
track.  Seeing  n  train  approaching  he 
freed  himself,  but  injured  his  ankle 
.so  that  a  joint  bone  had  to  he  removed. 
This  bone  formed  the  handle  of  his 
stick. 


Practice  Needed- 
it  is  not  every  one  that  can  sport  a 
can'   gracefully.    The  Prince  of  Dark- 
ne.s.s,  w.}  are  assured,  has  always  been  a 

gentleman. 

OTor  the  bill  (nd  OTer  tbe  dalr. 

And  he  went  over  tte  plain: 
.Vnd  barKwanl   and  fornard  tar  svitcbed  bis 
long  tail. 

Aa  a  gentleman  swltche'<  hla  ran*. 

Wrlter.'j  on  the  morals  and  manners  of 
dress  say  thai  the  majority  of  walking 
slicks  are  too  short.  You  should  choose 
a  stick  that  at  fir.'it  seems  Intended  for 
a  man  taller  than  yourself;  then  you 
acquire  a  noble  iin'i  imposing  bearing. 
We  like  to  see  young  bu /ks  in  Common- 
wealth avenue  Sunday  afternoons  with 
a  long  coat,  a  plus  hat,  no  overcoat, 
tho'jgh  the  air  may  nip.  and  a  flourished 
cane.  Sometimes  they  do  ll  very  well, 
and  do  not  look  a  Mt  conscious  or  un- 
comfortable. It  takes  courage  in  these 
days  to  sport  a  gold-headed  cane,  even 
though  It  is  suitably  Inscribed.  Is  there 
any  satlf<factory  combination  of  walk- 
ing-sUclc  and  umbrella?  If  the  latter  is 
carried  ai  a  cane,  it  soon  becomes  a 
tamp. 


^  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— The  Henrv 
Jewett  Piayers  in  "The  Broad  High- 
way," a  romantic  drama  in  five  acts,  by 
Jeffery  Farnol;  taken  from  the  author's 
novel  of  the  same  name.  First  perform- 
ance on  any  stage.   The  cast: 

I'oter  VIbart  .*.  Hrnr.v  Jevrr^lt 

Sir  Maurice  Vibart  0»Pton  MeiviiK! 

."•ir  Uirh.iru  Anstrutber  Henry  Lartlow.' 

The  Ancient  fJeorgc  (Jason 

PImon  CalTin  Tibhpus 

Jnhn  Strickland  F.  Ontcnl-j  BvU 

Black  Georcf  C'nrU-H  Cltappt-lle 

''Id  .\mr9  Jnel...rf  Harr^  O.  Cro'iby 

James  Dutton  Frank  Lymiu 

Job  .ilbort  n.  Hit;; 

.\  posttMoD  I>ewi.s  Kin« 

Sir.  Dashwood,  Uohnrt  Swasey 

Mr.  Archer  Krcilcrirk  C.itou 

.Vdam  Arthur  rioyt 

Charmian    (Sophia,    Lady    Sefton.  alias 

(^armlaji  Broivn)  Marie  Ix-onharil 

Pme  Phyills  C.-i-.v 

An  attractive  quality  of  Mr.  Farnol's 
novel  Is  its  vivacity,  its  youthful  dash 
and  lightness  of  iieart.  The  play  loses 
much  of  this  virtue  and  accentuates  all 
.  that  Is  melodramatic  and  sentimental. 
;  It  doe.s  net  persuade  any  one  that  the 
younK  people  eve-  got  into  difficulty 
and  got  out  of  it,  r.nC-  so  Its  sentiment 
does  not  toucli  cveaa  susceptible  heart. 
It  is  too  lontr. 

It  was- 11  o'clock  before  the  curtain 
rose  on  the  fifth  act,  and  tiie  lateness  of 
the  hour  seemed  to  he  due  is  much  to 
the  len.gth  of  the  text  as  to  the  delays  In- 
jcldent  to  a  first  performance.  The  stage 
manager  announced  that  to  save  time 
the  fifth  act,  whlci  takes  place  In  the 
public  room  of  ti.'  Inn  would  be  2lv.pn 
with  the  scenery  of  tbe  fourtn  art.  "»\.t»' 
was  fatal  to  '.t.-.  y*-r  fcVifc>i\  niuslon 
f^tni-  .v.-  fjii.'.  i;reate8.  Condensation 
t;i»  lines  and  swifter  acting  will  do 
much  to  Improve  "The  Broad  Hlshway." 

The    performance    was  anu-iteiirish; 
more   so   than    an    indulgent  audience 
should  expect  even  of  a  first  perfor,n- 
nncc.   .And  this  rr.idlenoe  was  very  good- 
'natiirt'd  an.l  ready  to  smile  at  little  ac- 
iCldent.H  whirh  spoiled  the  melodramatic 
'  mood.   Mr.  Jewett  Is  loo  heavy  for  Mr. 
Farnol's     adventuresome    and  boyish, 
hero.   F   Oatenby  Bell,  as  John  Htrick- 1 
land,  the  wronged  hushnnd,  w:is  Impos-j 
ribl.v  queer:  one  attoiidcd  less  to  th?| 
tragedy  of  hl.».  life  than  to  his  absurd  i 
wl!r     When   the  pistol  that  killed  the 
dark  vallaln  failed  to  reso-jnd  Mr.  Bell 
j  carried  his  part  through  aliove  the  gig- 1 
'  gles  of  the  audience,  and  w.is  rewarded  ' 
for  his  pluck  by  generous  applause.  1 
j    Soma  of  the  humor  of  Mr.  Fr.rnol's ' 
country  characters  Is  left  In  the  play. 
The  beat  humorous  work  was  done  by 
•  jeorce  Gaston  as  the  vlllar*)  .  atrlarch.  . 

Miss  Leonhard's  Charmlan  v/as  prob- 
ably as  natural  as  the  text  allowed  her 
to  be.  but  her  sparkle  was  somewhat 
diminished  by  hobbling  and  tedium  of 
the  play  us  a  whole.  She  is  as  good 
looking  and  spirited  as  "our  heroine" 
was  Intended  to  be. 

The  scener.v  was  effective  and  no 
doubt  win  be  handled  more  easily  after 
another  performance. 

^EDVINA 

Her  First  Appearance  as 
Margiipi'ite  Here — Part 
Well  Suited  to  Her. 


In  Yokohama. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Th"  advertisement  of  the  Goncalves 
House,  Lisbon,  which  you  quoted,  re- 
Milnrts  me  of  an  equally  wonderful  trl- 

mph  In  English  achieved  by  Whlskyboy. 
Vo.  17,  Alolcho  Ifhoine  (Mlnatobashl- 
iorl).  Toko'  "'it'<  card  was  given 

'  >  me  with  i  made  in  that  town. 


By   PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  -  "Faust," 
by  Gounod.  Kdouard  Tournon  con- 
ducted. 

I'aust  Luclcn  Mnratore 

Mepblstopheles  Paolo  Ludikar 

Valentin  .Mnrlo  An>:(>na 

Wagner  George  Ereiett 

Mareuerite  Louise  Kdvina 

Slebel  Jeska  Swattz -Morse 

.Marrhe  Klvira  Levcroui 

,    Mme.  Edvlna  look  the  part  of  Mar- 
;gueritc  for  the  first  time  In  this  city. 
This  part  is  well  suited  to  her,  for  she 
Is  a   lyric  soprano.     In  a  passionate,  , 
dramatic  part,  like  Maliella  she  Is  hand-  ' 
icapped  by  nature.    As  Antonla  in  the  j 
"Contes  d'HoflJmann"  or  as  Marguerite 
she  Is  charming. 

It  Is  true  that  some  have  endeavored 
to  play  the  Marguerite  of  the  French 
librettists   in   ,1   tragic   vein.     Pauline  ! 
Lucca's  Impersonation  M'as  memorable. 
But  she  went  outside  tbe  frame  provid- 


ed by  the  librettists  and  eompos'i. 
(iounod's  music  is  seldom  passionate. 
Its  sensuousness  at  its  highest  expres- 
sion Is  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  pro- 
found emotion.  Nor  has  ha  given  to 
Marguerite  such  tragic  pages  as  those 
in  the  prison  scene  of  BoUo's  "Mefls- 
tofele." 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  In  her  memoirs, 
which  are  not  always  free  from  malice, 
sniffa  at  the  attempt  of  ceJlain  singers 
that  came  after  her  to  present  the 
character  ot  Marguerite  In  a  new  and 
unexpected  manner.  It  Is  true  that 
Mme.  Calve  and  Miss  Garden  in  turn 
shoived  us  a  new  Margiiciite^  They  did 
not  follow  closely  the  traditional  line.";. 
Mme.  Calve,  not  wishing  that  the  .Tewel 
son.g  should  be  only  a  parade  piece,  a 
bravura  concert  waltz,  lock  all  sorts 
of  liberties  with  the  rliythm,  and 
rhythm  was  never  Mme.  Calve's  sworn 
friend.  She  Invi-nted  original  business. 
Miss  Garden's  ambition  is  to  be  jflgi- 
nal.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  old  rake  In 
Offenbach's  "Mine.  L'Arcliiduc."  with 
his  gag,  "It's  original;  I  lilce  It,"  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her.  It  is 
unnecessary  lo  add  that  Mme.  Calve's 
Sliirguerlte  was  an  emotional  perfor- 
mance and  that  Miss  Garden  is  always 
Interesting. 

Now  Mine.  Edvlna  portrayed  the  Mar- 
guerite to  whom  w<i  had  been  accus- 
tomed before  the  '•singing  actress"  as- 
sumed such  formidable  '  proportions  on 
the  stage.  A  sweet  and  gentli  girl,  fond 
of  pretty  jewels,  susceptible  to  flatter- 
ing attentions,  lonely  and  longing  to 
love,  under  the  care  of  a  foolish  old 
woman,  she  might  have  abandoned  her- 
self to  the  handsome  stratiser  without 
the  Demon's  aid.  The  Marguerite  of  the 
opera  would  never  have  iiuestloned 
Faust  about  his  religious  beliefs. 

And  this  Marguerite  was  charminiily 
portrayed  by  Mme.  Edvlna.   There  was  I 
no  slnipering*^  no  coquetry,  no  wanton  I 
\  side  glance  when  Faust  accosted  her.  ! 
!  There  ^\'as  no  laborious  business  at  the  \ 

spinning  wheel,  no  effort  to  wring  from 
'  the   spectator  the   exclamation,  "How 
natural  she  Is  I"  She  did  not  cackle  with 
I  joy  over  the  jewel  box.    Simple  In  her 
I  narration  to  Faust,  shy  but  soon  cun- 
'  fidiiig,    she    sang    with    warmer  and 
warmer    expression,    until  awakening 
from  her  rapture  she  feared  for  herself, 
knew   her   weakness   and   v^w   to  ihe 
house   that   she    might  dream  ■  of  the 
morrow.    The  odors  of  the  garden  at 
night  and  the  conniving  stars  persuaded 
her,  and  she  did  not  at  last  shrink  from 
her  lover's  arms. 

In  all  these  scenes  Mme.  Edvina  was 
lyrically  admirable.    In   the  one  scene 
tliat  approached  tragedy,  the  scene  In 
the  church,  her  will  to  act  was  too  evi- 
dent.   She  was  fussy  with   her  prayer 
book.     Her    agitation    was  mannered. 
Her  despair  was  unconvincing  and  left 
'.he  spectator  cold.    l,t  was  not  that  s,he 
did  an.vthlng  mean  or  common.    It  was 
I  that  she  did  not   rise  .above  the  ira- 
,d!tlons  to  a  tragic  height. 
,    Mr.  Muratore  saii,;  here  for  the  first 
lime.    Seldom  have  we  reen  as  youthful 
and  presentable  ,a  Faust.    His  taste  In 
cosiunie  was  a  pleasure  to  the  eye.  The 
pari  is  not  a  grateful  one  for  an  actor. 
After  th-:  opening  scene  he  Is  personally 
conducted    by    Mophlstopheles— without 
whose  aid   he   car.   neither  seduce  nor 
."lay.   Vocally  tho  part  is  rich,  and  there 
li;i\o  lieon  lovers  in  the  Garden  scene,  as 
I  ajjoul.  who.  wer.!  ii.s  d.nngerou.s  to  the 
V  omen  this  side  of  the  footlights  as  to 
Murguerile.    Mr.  Muratore  showed  him- 
self to  be  an  experience*!  actor  and  sing- 
er.   His  voice  is  naturally  a  virile  one. 
but.  like  many  Fretich  singers,  he  often 
reminds  one  of  the  black-boarded  gentlo- 
nian  from  Paris,  who  sang  here  recently 
in  vaudeville,  no-,v  in  ?.  .sonorous  barl- 
toiia.  -and  now  In  a  woman's  treble. 

Mr.  Muratore  has  a  manly  organ,  but 
Ictwecn  the  full  display  und  a  thin 
.■(.:i  voice  he  knows  no  middle  force  in 
>  :;r;res.-iion.  Yet  hu  Iia.*  style;  he  coin- 
mand.s  attention  ;  ho  fills  the'  eye — an.! 
,  he  can  easily  fill  the  ear.  Let  us  hear 
him  In  other  part.s  before  we  speak 
more  definitely. 

.After  all,  the  dominating  figxire  in  tiie 
opera   Is   Mephlstop.'iele."!.     His  appear- 
ing  is    eagerly    anticipated.     There  is 
curiosity  as   to   whether   lie   will  come 
through  the  floor  on  a  tr*p.    UJs  ad- 
ventures are  closely  observed  and  ad- 
mired.   If  he  jests,  there  Is  the  ready 
smile.     It  was  so  In  the  old  mystery 
and  miracle  plays.    The  devil  was  the 
f-ivorlte.     And  for  centuries   the  atti- 
tude of  audiences  has  been  that  ot  Lord 
Thurlow   toward    Milton's   Satan :    '  He 
was  a  damned  fine  fellow  and  he  ought 
to  have  won."  : 
Mr.  Ludlkar,  who  sang  here  for  th^^ 
first  time,  has  a  hard  voice,  a  voice  net 
unsulted  to  the  character,  some  might  I 
say;  yet  there  is  no  good  reason  whv 
Mepblstopheles  should  not  have  an  ollv,  I 
persuasive  speech.    Mr.  Ludik;ir's  tone:!  ' 
are  resonant;  they  have,  when  neces- 
sary,  a   biting,   sardonic  'quality,  and 
they  were  often  skilfully  managed  for 
dramatic  purposes.    He  sang  with  much 
Intelligence  as  far  as  the  significance  jf 
the  text  was  concerned.    As  a  rule,  ho 
acted  forcibly  wltho'jt  stra.xing  far  from 
the  old  established  and  approved  path. 

Thus  at  the  sign  of  the  cross  he 
crouched  and  .'■quirnied  and  bit  liis 
sword.  The  agony  of  the  immovable 
Marcoux  in  this  scsne  was  f,i.r  more- 
effective.  And  In  the  church  scene.  I 
where  Mephistophel"^  -Should  tower  lii  I 
evil  eminence,  Mr/  Lnlikar  wbs  :i  srcn-  ! 
I'eman  In  a  clopk  ^:^n.ging  wo:  t: 
were   harsh   to  /Marguerite's 


la 


aiKl  \>  uli 

n  >  >  .       .  ^ured  proiD- 

j^wart«-Mars«  ma<5«>   mucli  of 
••■'A  It  Into  a  soouc  with 
and  Miss  l.evpronl 
!or  not   (iver-aotliiK.  I 
'  o.un  a  cluipoi-un  not  to 

'.  who  conOii''t''il  iieie  for' 
f.    w;is    forluiiale    In  Ills 
1  rtrin  control,  ii  l\epn  se:iso; 
..il  proponloii     U  is  ^o  be 
iie  will  have  other  oppor- 
Tlie  exct>Il«!noe  of  the  stage 
anJ  stagi"  niaiiaKeiiicnt  in  tills 
is  known  to  all    Thti  ligluins  in 


l'i> 


Iho 
to 


on  till 
don't 


'd  was  u 
.  >  s,  moaniiit; 
?  pnit  ot!  slaves  to  run 
find  tlie  word  In  any 
:,ir..-.  INQUIRICH, 
.in>ono  answer  these  queRtions? 
.1.--0.  Swift's  terrible  description  of 
^in.idbrugs  or  Immortals  (" Voyage 
l.aputa,"  chap.  X.),  Is  familiar. 
While  Swift  saya  that  a  Struldbrutr 
(rows  melancholy  at  30.  and  Is  looked 
On  as  dead  li>  law  as  soon  as  he  com- 
pletes the  term  of  SC  years,  we  do  not 
And  any  reference  in  tiiis  chapter  to 
Ihe  advis.ibility  of  throwing  overboard 
every  pL-rson  of  00. 


ffip?Si  III 

Mtf  Oldhc  . 


church  scene  \\us  especially  beau- 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


'fllius  de 
somebody." 
will  survive 


tared  not  where  he  picked  up  his 
ogisms,    BO    the?    were    dazillng  and 
^rre.     Greece,    his   own    Carthage,  the 
ers  of  Home,  contribute  to  the  wealth 
s  dlclion,  for  he  knew  naught  of  that 
:ntry    which    would   cramp  expression 
.   authority's  sake.    The  '.Iterary  use  of 
slang  was  almost  his  own  Invention.  He 
would  iwlst  the  vulgar  words  ot  every  day 
into  quaint.  unUeard-of  meanings,  nor  did 
he  ever  deny  shelter  "^o  those  loafers  and 
lootpads    ot    speech    which    inspire  the 
grammarian  with  horror. 

"Some"  Slang. 

We  all  know  too  well  the  present  use 
of  ••some",  in  slang.  A  heavy  accent  is 
laid  upon  the  word.  ••Some  weatlier, 
"some  dancing."  "some  girl"  and  here 
••some"  is  a  term  of  high  praise;  a  little 
above  "corker,"  but  not  so  laudatory 
as  "honeycooler"  or  ••lallapaicosa."  with 
its  variants,  as  "loUapatoza."  The  Eng- 
lish alwavs  envious  of  our  language, 
now  say  that  wo  cannot  pride  ourselves 
on  the  originality  of  our  slang.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  usually  friendl.v. 
makes  this  point:  "In  Latin  'est  aliquid 
meant  'it  is  something  not  to  be  snee--!ea 
at,'  and  tho  Spanish  word  'Hidalgo  is 
saic>  to  be  the  Low  Latin 
aliquo.'  i.  e.,  •son  of  J 
•SomethiTig  like  a  morning' 
•some  morning."  '"  . 

The  modern  use  of  "some     in  this 
country  is  a  revival  with  variation,  ex- 
tension, but  the  Pall  JIall  Gazette  doc, 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  this.    An  Eng- 
lish armv  officer  named  Ruxton  trav- 
elled in  'the  West  and  in  Mexico  and: 
died  at  St.  Louis  in  1S4S.  He  wrote  two 
books  relating  to  his  adventures,  and 
in  the  second,  "Life  in  the  Far  est, 
published  a  year  after  his  death,  is  this 
sentence:     "She's  'some"  now,  that  iS 
a  fact,  and  the  biggest  kind  of  punkin^ 
at    that."     Bartletl's     "Dictionary  Oi 
\mericanlsms"    includes:    '•which  was 
admitted  bv  the  oldest  Inhabitant  to  be 
•some"   in   the   way   of  cold  winters. '"i 
Even    the    Englishman"8    own  Oxford 
Dictionary  admits  •'some"  in  predicatlvej 
use,    ••of   some   account;  deserving 
consideration."' 

It  is  true  that  "esse  aliquid,"  'o  b» 
of  some  importance,  and  '•esse  aliquem." 
I  to   b«    somebody,    are    good  Ciccronic 
>  Latin,  but  why  lug  in  Cicero,  or  why 
'  inquire  into  "hidalgo,"  whether  he  bo 
a   "hidalgo   de   solar,"   a   "hidalgo  de 
prlvilegio,"  or  a  "hidalgo  de  las  canalcs 
.adentro.""    Go  back  to  English  dialect 
nd  we  find  "some"  meaning  "'great  in 
lantity    or    degree.'"      "Ther's  sum 
chin'  e'  thease  boots" :  "That  is  some 
hness";    '•Some   rain    today";  "He's 
me    fool,"    and    in    each  instance 
.some"  Is  heavily  accented. 


"The  Signal  Man." 

As  the  World  Wngs : 

Was  Charles  Dickens  the  author  of  a 
short  story  entitled  "The  Signal  Man"? 
I  have  a  distinct  impression  tliat  it  was 
In  my  old  edition  of  Dickens's  Christmas 
stories,  but  being  unable  to  locate  it, 
and  having  been  questioned  by  a  college 
president,  I  am  interested  to  know  if  I 
am  right.  L.  P. 

We  have  not  the  time  to^  look  this 
story  up  in  a  complete  edition  of 
Dickens.  We  remember  a  ghost  story 
told  by  a  railroad  man  and  written  out 
by  Dickens,  but  do  not  recollect  the  title. 
There  was  a  phantom  seen  before  an 
accident,  and  this  phantom  waved  an 
arm  wildly  and  put  it  before  his  face 
that  he  mislit '  not  see  the  crash,  the 
maimed  and  the  killed.  We  read  the 
story  when  we  were  young,  and  were 
uncomfortable  going  up  dark  stairs  to 
bed.  It  is  our  impression  tliat  it  was 
one  of  a  group  of  tales  published  witli 
"Mugby  Junction."  A  still  more  thrill- 
ing ghost  story  of  railroad  service  Is 
"I^e  Train  OSl,"  in  Marcel  Scliwob's 
"Coeur  Double."' 

This  reminds  us  that  tliere  is  a  discus- 
sion now  in  English  newspapers  as  to 
whether  Dickens  is  out  of  date.  One  of 
the  correspondents.  Mr.  Richard  Gill- 
bard,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  P..  therefore 
an  i.Tiportant  person,  thinks  the  question 
must  be  answered  partly  in  the  affirma- 
tive. ••!  find  there  is  almost  an  invaria- 
ble aversion  to  Dickens,  especially 
among  young  women.  They  allege  he 
is  sad,  and  I  gather  they  are  after  a 
more  jo.voiis  view  of  life."  So  Dickens's 
dominating  characteristic  is  sadness! 
Publishers  in  London  are  more  sanguine 
than  Mr.  Gillbard.  They  keep  on  pub- 
lishing editions  of  Dickens,  and  tlie 
latest  has  explanatory  and  illuminative 
prefaces  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr. 
Galsv.'orthy  .and  other  constant  laborers 
in  the  literary  vineyard. 


n  file  <reaui,i  .It  >  i 
wind  instrunieiitji  and  fin  the  structure 
of  hid  movements.  j 

The  most  pleasing  ol  tho  four  is  the 
Menuetto,  which  begins  In  a  distinctly 
Brnhmslam  mannei.  In  the  other  move- 
ments tho  themes  have  not  a  decided 
profile  and  instead  of  true  development,! 
there  Is  futlic  and  ann<»'lng  repetition. 
Nor  Is  the  music  often  euphonious.  In, 
the  first  movement  there  arc  brilliant 
pasBftges  for  the  piano  and  the  wind 
instruments  enter  and  retrenl  without  i 
purpose.    A  disjointed  work,  in  which! 
the  composer  Is  seen  stopplni;  for  breath 
and  saying:    "I   wonder  what  should 
come  next"' 

Mr.  Brockway,  bom  in  Brooklyn  In 
1870,  Is  not  unknown  here.  His  "Sylvan 
Suite"  and  Symphony  in  D-Major  have 
been  performed  at  Symphony  concerts, 
and  I  believe  chamber  music  by  him  has 
been  heard.  The  two  pieces  performed 
last  night  arc  of  an  impressionistic 
character,  modern  in  Bentiment,  and 
they  show  a  p<>etic  spirit  even  when  it 
is  not  always  happily  expressed.  The 
Ideas  In  this  instance  have  significance, 
and  the  treatment  of  them,  especially 
In  the  Idyl.  Is  often  interesting. 

Mr.  Mason's  Pastorale  Is  amiable 
music,  easily  heard  and  Immediately 
forgotten. 

The  pieces  were  pla.ved  with  the  cus- 
tomary finish  and  musical  taste. 

The  second  concert  will  be  on  Jan.  22. 


oft 


SCOTCH  CONCERT  j 
AT  THE  temple! 

Many  Scottish  people  were  In  the 
audience  that  crowded  Tremont  Temple, 
last  evening  at  the  second  concert  of 
the  Tremont  Temple  course,  to  l.ear  a 
program  of  "'Scottish  Songs"  sting  by 
EJvelyn  Scotney,  soprano,  and  Howard 
White,  basso,  with  Miss  EUen  Keller, 
violinist,  and  John  Craig  Kennedy  atj 
the  piano.  Botli  Mlsc  Scotney  and  Mr. 
White  were  In  good  voice  and  their 
singing  aroused  great  enthusiasm. 
They  responded  wltli  additional  num-' 
bers  to  many  encores.  { 

"The  closing  number  was  Betnberg  si 
"Nymphes  et  Sylva,In8,"  with  violin! 
and  "cello  obligato,  Mr.  White  playlugj 
the  'cello.  [ 


Some  of  us  are  not  so  dcvoide  of  good  manaer 
but  we  will  ever  be  piest  to  iatertelne  cuttesle 
with  curtesle. 


Random  Notes. 

Dr.  Alfred  Uussel  Wallace  was  a  great 
and  good  man,  but  on  the  walls  of  iiis 
studio  were  three  panel.s.  One  of  them 
was  a  cartoon.  Dr.  Wallace  believed  it 
had  been  drawn  under  tlie  spirit  influ- 
ence of  Raphael.  The  other  two  were 
photographs  of  pictures  painted  by  aloWhe  other  day 
young  French  Iron  worker  in  a  trance.i  „,\  ,  „f  ,  ahon 

He  had  liad  no  training  in  art,  but  he!  ^A^'ass  door  of  a  shop 

once  saved  a  Spiritualist  sculptor  froml  S Joutside,  who  hadn  t  even  had  nis  nan  , 
suicide  I 

I  so/  on 


Rude  Bostonians. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Are  public  manners  worse  In  Boston, 
than  elsewhere,  or  am  I  a  bit  touchy? 

just  as  I  opened  the 
to  go  out,  a  man 


The  following  advertisement  was  pub-! 
lished  in  the  London  Times:  "Elderlji 
lady  (partial  invalid)  requires  compan- 
ion :  one  who  has  travelled  or  can  toil  I 
good  ghost  stories  preferred."  I 


Three  Sheets. 

\.5  the  World  Wags: 
To  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  _ex- 
'jssion  "three  sheets  in  the  wind,"  I 
■  e    Falconer's    Marine  Dictionary: 
•.  a  rope  fastened  to  one  or  both 
er  corners  or  a  sail,  to  extend  it 
nin  it  in  a  particular  station." 
a  ship  is  tacked  the  sheets  are 
.  in  succession;  first  the  jib,  then 
t..    .<jre  and  then  the  main  as  the  h(;im 
is  put  down.  The  ship  is  then  not  under 
Kood  control  and  may  miss  stays  and 
•'^'<?t  in  Irons."   The  three  sheets  are  in 
ho  wind. 

A  man,  then,  is  said  to  be  three  sheets 

1  the  wind  when  he  is  not  under  con- 
:ol  and  his  difficulty  in  going  in  the 
!;rect:ori  he  desires. 

Is  there  any  better  explanation? 

Nov  j:.  CONCORD. 


The  Snail's  Progress. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

.\ttention  has  been  called  to  the  "Safe- 
ty first"  methods  of  our  railroads  as 
possibly  exemplified  by  the  slow  and; 
painful  progress  of  many  trains  from 
South  Boston  to  the  South  station. 

It  may  I>6  of  interest  on  the  arrival 
of  these  trains  in  the  terminal  to  ob- 
serve the  en.^ineers. 

-Vithough  undoubtedly  a  safeguard, 
their  diligent  search  for  an  overheated 
journal  or  hot  box  under  the  circum- 
stances may  strike  a  note  of  pathos, 
especially  if  you  have  just  missed  an 
important  connection.    G.  H.  WILDE. 

Braintree.   

LONGYCLUBIN  1 
I  AMERICAN  MUSIC; 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Longy  Ciub  gave  the  lirst  con-j 
cert  of  Us  14th  season  last  night  in,  ^^.^^ 


the  latch,  bolted  in  and  would  have 

collided  with  ms  had  I  f  ^'^t^i/P"^" 
my  rights.  I  merely  said  in  his  ear 
"I'll  be  biowed!"  or  words  to  that 
effect,  but  he  passed  on  ""l;^^^'"^.  aP" 
oarently  without  a  realization  of  his 
^udenesl  Exactly  this  t^lng  has  hap- 
pened to  me  again  in  Boston,  and  I 
have  rarely  encountered  it  elsewhere 
Herl  too,  I  am  thrust  aside  without 
any  such  phrase  as  "Beg  pardon 
"If  you  please,"  by  men 


and 


or 
women 


"Drapetomania." 

\=  the  World  Wags: 
'      pag"^  171  of  volume  -  of  Edward 
s    ''Six    Mo:iths    in   the  Federal 
-       -."  he  says  that  Swift,  he  t'ninks, 
•.-t3  that  in  an  ideal  state  all  who 
n  th.-:^  age  of  OT  would  be  removed 
.\jbl:c  nuisances.     Where,   if  any- 
..  ■    ■(-  in  Swift's  wntlngs  does  he  make 
!;;.-:  suggestion?    Did  Prof.  Osier  pla 
giar.ze  from  Swift  when  he  made  the 
sugg.-:Stion— a.'?  a  bit  of  jocose  irony  he 
la  now  understood  to  have  meant  the 
^ugge3tion    to    be    taken— that  people 
'hould  be  put  to  death  upon  reaching 


some  ot  them  well-dressed  and  not  of 
rude  appearance,  and  am  clawec..  aside 
bv  others  swimming  their  way,  turtle^ 
like  through  th3  human  mass  crowding 
the  ill-snieUlng  electric  cars.  One  does 
not  receive  in  Boston  the  homicidal 
g°ances  that  greet  one  from  fellow- 
passengers  upon  public  vehicles  in  New 
York  but  surely  public  manners  are 
oddlv  crude  in  these  parts.  I  have 
heard  it  whispered  that  one  encounters 
variant  of  such  manners  in  clubs,  and 
tnl  woman  of  my  acquaintance  tells 
n"e  that  she  has  seen  such  exhibitions, 
even  in  the  drawing  room;  but  that  l 
binevc  to  be  the  uncharitable  notion  of 
an  incurable  New  ^'orke-^^  p^^IS. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Nov.  26. 

Somewhat  Personal. 
The  Bostonians  have  often  been  re- 
!  preached  for  rudeness,  but  rudeness  Is 
!  often  the  expression  of  shyness.  We 
however,    that    the  Bostonlan, 
\i  too 


Jordan  Hall.    J.  Theodorowicz  assisted.   ,,p,,i^„y  of  high 

The  program  was  as  follows  ,  often  deficient  in   the  little  courtesies 

^  -  flat  op._,lS,         and  graces  of  life.    Women  are,  per- 

ana   piano  -  i 


,ob?rc""Hn?t7'horn^^^  b^^^^^^^  ^rwVofl  Uaps."  even  greater  offenders  tha"  men 
i  r/i^ui^j;.  W^a\e??'4'1wUute.  two^obo.s.  |  .„  More  than  once  In  the- 


Quintet  in 
horn, 
At  Twi; 


clarinet 

Serenkde'?<«;  two  flutes^ 


and 

two 


in  this  respect.    More  than 
atre   and   concert  hall   we   have  been 

,    elbowed   and    "hooted"    by   «uPPOf  ^iy 

■  ,Ki.   ojlth  English  B-entle  women  without  regard  to  their 

interchangeable^  with  jng^^^^  gentle  ^^^^^^^^^^   ^^„,^ge.     A  season 

.«soon-.  .„er-  ago  a  woman,  apparently  well  bred^  ^at 

Mr.  Longy  thus  paid  homage  to  ^"^^^  across  the  aisle. 


I  two  horna,  and  two  bassoons 
Ipastorale    op    8    for  violin 
I  piano;  Bird. 
I  oboPB  (one 
i  horn),  two  clarinets, 
1  bassoons. 


it 


She  dropped  her  book| 
fell  beyond  her  reach. 


It  was  probably  an  act       ^ov&h  and    -  .  .        ,^  ^ 

Remembering  lessons  of  childhood,  we 


i  lean  composers.    _  f       t  m 

rpprciition,'nor  r%°ompos,t,on  by  -r;re^llbTrtyoT  Picking  UP  the  book 
Xberg    was    disappointing    '^"•J  ^  "le  handing   to   her  that    she  might 

nieces  by  Brockway  and  Mason  are  ex_     j^^^  ,,,^per,    or  h^P^oP^^ 

nerimental  rather  than  rounded  works  uie  soprano  was  to  smg 

^f^rt     Oldberg's  quintet  was  dlsap-  3^^^  ^^^g,  -  -^PJ  f 


pointing  because 


this  composer  in  Chicago 


Mr. 


S^'"^^  she'  did  not 


woman 
even 


did  not  thank  us; 
bow   with  hauteur. 


has  ci 
overture, 
slbly  other 

YounBStown,^^...  vi:n;;a%nd  after waj^ds  —  profound  respect. 


In  New  Yolk. 
A   biflwlng   company's  advertisemeat 
In  a  Iforty-second  street  oar,  New  York, 
runs  a«  follows : 

Ax  losiios  on  boitlfs  quickly  nili  Into  coin. 
We  mako  an  allowance  on  o^ery  return. 

A  psissenger,  observing  this,  eont  it  to 
a  weekly,  and  It  waa  printed  with  this 
heading : 

"As  wolds  are  Rhymed  In  New  Tolk." 

"Upon  What  Meat."  | 

Dr.  Hugonency,  the  Dean  of  the  MeA1-| 
cal  Faculty  at  Lyons  University,  asserts 
In  an  arttdle  on  dietetics  that  human 


llesh  Is  tho  Ideal  I'o.kI  for  mankind.  This 
leads  an  earnest  student  ot  sociology  to 
quote  the  case  of  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
who  In  his  wild  desire  to  experience  all 
sensations,  wished  to  play  at  cannibal- 
ism.  He  procured  from  a  friendly  phy- 
sician enough  flesh  for  a  meal  and  gave 
It  to  his  cook  without  telling  her  what 
It  was.    She  was  a  good  cook,  too;  but 
Maupassant  iound  that  the  flesh  had 
"an  insioid  flavor,  somewhat  resembling 
veal  of  an  inferior  quality."    We  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  i.  cannibal, 
professional  or  amateur,  but  we  once 
knew  an  Australian,  a  painter  in  Paris, 
who  married,  so  it  was  said,  the  model 
of  Cabanel's  Venus    At  least  20  other; 
women  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  thl8| 
model,  and  we  remembered  how  many 
duelling  pistols  with  which  Burr  klUedi 
Hamilton  are  exhibited  by  proud  own- 
ers in  this  country,  with  a  long-winded 
story  as  to  how  they  obtained  them. 
This  painter  had  an  uncle  who  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  at  sea  in  .«in  open  boat  tho 
survivors  drew  lots  for  food.   The  uncle 
told  hi.s  nephew  that  '•long  pig"  was 
not  so  bad;  that  their  victim  tasted  not 
unlike  pork.  Much  depends  of  course  on 
I  the  victim;  the  pliyslcal  condition  and 
preceding  diet.   Tlie  natives  of  New  Cal- 
edonia preferred  tho  legs  and  thigh.s. 
We  doubt  if  tho  human  stomach  would 
make  good   tiipe,  or  whether  human; 
kidneys  stewed  or  en  brochette,  or  liver', 
with  mashed  potatoes,  would  be  paiata-I 
ble.   Nor  have  we  ever  had  the  courage 
to  experiment   with    a  well-nourished 
baby  after  the  recommendation  of  Dean 
Swift.   Travellers  inforni  us  that  canni- 
bals as  a  rule  are  well  proportioned  and 
sturdy.    Burton  looked  upon  cannibal- 
Ism^  human  sacrifice,  slavery  and  polyg- 
amy as  necessary  conditions,  by  which 
civilized  society  rose  to  its  present, ad- 
vanced  state,     ">yithout  cannibalism, 
how  could,  the  Zeaiander  have  preserved 
his  Hne  physical  development?" 


onducted  his  symphony   and  his  ^^^^      Perhaps  she  thought  we 

Paolo  and  Francesca.''  pos-  t^d    an    invitation    to  afternoon 

works.     Born    in    18'*   ^t  surmised  that  we  were  in  league 

Oldberg  studied  m  this  ^^^^  slavers.    And  yet  our  look 


irSoh.''"in"l899"he  became  orofessor  ' 
of  composition   and   the  piano  at  the 


It's  Very  Old. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  line,  '•  'Tls  love  that  makes  the 
world  go  round,""  must  date  back  far 
beyond  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  for  the 
duchess  quotes  it  to  Alice  during  the 
croquet  game  In  "Alice  In  Wonderland." 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  finding  It 
there  as  I  had  always  known  It  as  the 
refrain  of  a  rather  Idiotic  college  song, 
into  which  it  must  have  been  pur  as 
Lincoin"s  dictum  '•You  can't  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time"  found  iis  way  into 
musical  comedy  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  in  what  setting  the  old 
line  first  made  Its  appearance;  It's 
rather  good,  I  think;  it  sounds  senti- 
mental and  yet  if  you  look  at  it  a  few 
minutes  it  becomes  simply  a  plain  state- 
ment of  fact.  M.  A.  A. 

Concord,  Nov.  23. 

fvw^^j  ill') 

iMr.  Martinelli  Heard  at  Boston 
Opera  House  for  the 
First  Time. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON   OPERA  HOUSE-Pucclni's 

•Tosca."    Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

Florin  T09ca  Mr"  Ma^tireui 

Cavarndofsi   \u  Mm-oui 

Anecloltl   ■  TKvec-hia 

II  llacrostnno   (jlnrrone 

Sppletta    I'nlc'.ni 

Bdarronc    Tnrtnrici 

{^^J?^^^-::::-::v.;;::-^M.^  Gain.... 

Mr.  Martinelli  sang  for  the  first  tii,.. 
in  Boston.  It  Is  said  that  the  part  o. 
Cavaradossl  favors  him.  He  certalnU 
would  agree  to  this  opinion,  for  he  has 
Thosen  this  part  for  his  first  appearance, 
in  other  cities.  ^  „  ; 

Nature  has  given  hfm  a  voice  of  fine 
quality  and  ample  power.   She  has  also. 
,  given  him  a  manly  figure  and  a  Pleas- 
1  ing  face.  As  a  singer  he  has  yet  much! 
to  learn  in  technic  and  in  dramatic  ex- « 
pr^slon.   A  young  man.  he  rejoices  in 
the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  his  or- 
gan   and  he  is  inclined  to  .abuse  his 
strength.   He  sings  hard.   The  physical; 
'  st^a^n  is  evident  to  the  eye.  With  more 
experience  he  will  learn  that  force  is, 
nof  necessarily    dramatic  ^f'^^^ 
that  a  gre.T.t  tenor  is  a  man  of  tonai 
gradations,  who  knows  the  significance 
of  color  and  nuances,  and  l^^;;  " 
upon  his  voice  as  an  Instrument  to  Ik 
played  upon  by  various  sentiments  and 
emotions     He  has  a  treasure  m  this 
voice 

the  .  

hear  him  in  another  role 
teTe'sUn'rasT  mefodi-ama.  m  which  tho 

dialoguf  wis  heightened  ''P^-rljltc  led^' m 
a  melodramatic  performance  pitc.ied  in 


the  question  is  Whether  he  has 
'intelligence,  to  utilize  it.    Let  u< 


whYjle  was 


\ 


violent  1 

Burpr  5. '  -  .  r-  ,  ;  ., 
wn.  Mr.  Marroux's  acting  of  Scar- 
Is  also  familiar.  In  fact,  the  opera 
If  Is  ■well-worn  anrt  It  rnisht  be  put 
the  shelf  for  a  season  with  advan- 
e  to  Itself. 

iss  Garden  sang  ■with  more  patns 
n  is  her  wont,  ■with  more  attention 
the  art  of  song,  which  at  times  she 
has  seemed  to  scorn.  She  sang  in 
iFrench,  although  the  libretto  i.i  ex- 
tant, like  "The  Mousetrap,"  and  written 
In  very  choice  Italian.  She  sang  In 
'French  until  she  came  to  the  set  song 
fin  the  second  act,  when  she  exercised 
the  pi-lvlle.sre  '  of  a  prima  donna  and 
lapsed  Into  Italian.  Her  acting  was  ef- 
fectivt!  in  Its  Keneral  management  of 
detail  and  In. splendid  moments.  Yet  In 
the  final  scene  with  Scarpla  she  was 
romantically  picturesque  rather  than 
trsirlc.  Her  tlffht-fittlngr  dress,  however 
beautiful  It  was  In  tlie  eyes  of  a  cos- 
tumer.  Impeded  freedom  of  action;  .«o 
that  tvith  her  high  heels  s-he  was 
■obliged  to  mince  and  her  running  from 
,tha  eager  and  Indamed  Scarpla  was 
turned  Into  a  timid  avoidance  of  his 
embraces.  The  cllmaif  of  the  pursuit 
was  an  affair  of  the  sofa,  not  of  the 
chase. 

Mr.  Marcoux  ■was  In  better  voice  than 
bf  was  last  season  and  he  had  firmer 
oontroi  of  It.  His  composition  of  the 
part  may  be  Justly  praised.  If  he  ■would 
ojily  be  content  to  act  ■with  face  and 
geaturo  and  not  al^way.i  Insist  on  acting 
with  his  voice.  Even  8carpia  should 
have  rr.oments  cf  bel  canto. 

The  other   parts   were  satisfactorily 
taken,    and   Mr.    Giaccone,   as   in  the 
past,    made    much    of    .Spoletta.  Mr. 
IMoranzonl  gave  the  orchestra  loose  reins 
liii  the  mattor  of  excessive  force. 

Florent  Schmitt's  "Tragedy  of 
Salome"  Played  by  Or- 
chestra. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  seventh  public  rehearsal  of  the 
'  R^'?ton  .Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck 
'iuctor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
.'I  In  Symphony  Hall.  Fritz  Kr'-lsler 
s  the  solo  violinist.  The  program 
•.vas  as  follows: 

"nt  TrisedT  "f  Salome"  Klorent  ScluDitt 

Tonrcrlo  I'.i  I)  major,  No.  4,  for  violin..  ..Mo2«rt 

ty-fTire  to  "AnRcreon"  CberaUul 

or.orto  In  A  niluor.  No.  22,  for  TloUn— VIOJtl 

nure  to  "l*  Rol  (]•  Ya."  Laid 

Florent  Schmitt.  a  Frenchman  of 
Alsatian  parentage,  wrote  music  for  a 
"mute  drama"  entitled  "The  Tragedy 
5f  Salome,"  which  was  performed  In 
'^arls  six  years  ago  this  month.  The 
I 'poem"  was  by  Robert  d'Huraleres 
uul  Lole  Fuller  took  the  part  of  Salome, 
rho  orchestra  was  then  a  small  one. 
Sclimltt  elaborated  certain  pages  and 
made  a  Suite  which  was  performed  at 
I  Colonne  concert  In  1911.  The  J^fiisslans 
have  performed  this  bullet-pantomime 
with  this  mu»ic  In  Pails  and  London 

I  believe  the  performance  of  the  Suite 
yesterday  was  the  fir.'-t  in  this  country, 
but  the  name  of  Ihu  composer  in  not 
nil  Known  In  Boston.  Mr.  Longy  has 
b]  might  out  an  orche.stral  Rhapsody 
and  a  chamber  piece,  and  Mr.  Capiet 
)iist  season  put  four  .^C  his  Chanson.-? 
for  four  voices  on  the  program  ot  an 
Opera  Sunday  concert. 

In  d'Humlero's  poem,  Salome,  with 
childish  .loy  at  seeing  Jewels  overflowing 
from  a  cnest  on  the  terrace  ot  Herod's 
palace  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea,  dances 
u  Dance  of  Pearls.  An  orchestral  Prel- 
ude of  considerable  len.Kth  precedes  this 
dance  in  the  Suite.  Then  there  are 
strange  enchanmenl.s  on  the  sea.  The 
five  accursed  cities  are  dimly  seen. 
Sounds  of  revelry  beneath  the  waves  are 
heard.  Old  crimes  awake  and  call  to 
Salome.  Herod  and  Herodlas  are  slletit 
In  the  darkness.  A  voice  arises  from  the 
depths.  Salome  appears,  as  if  Invoked, 
coming  from  a  cloud  of  living  figures. 
)Klpllating,  Irresistible.  A  thunder- 
torin  draws  near.  Salome  dancing  Is 
.cen  by  Hashes  of  lightning.  Herod  pur- 
sues her.  For  a  moment  she  Is  naked, 
but  John  the  Baptist  outers  and  covers 
her  with  his  mantle.  Herodias  beckons 
to  the  executioner.  When  the  head  of 
John  Is  brought  to  Salome,  she  suddenly, 
as  though  the  head  had  whispered  to 
her  throws  it  into  the  sea.  which  turns 
bWd  red.  And  then  the  head  of  John 
'  I  er.  Turn  where  she  will,  she 
■1  at  Inst  tne  heads  are  every- 
.'he  storm  breaks.  The  bolt 
•ie.s  Uie  citadel.  Mount  Nebo  vomita 
I'iM.ie.  And  Salome  is  swept  about  by 
i'lfernal  frenzy. 

Played  In  the  theatre  -with  the  scene 
.<>nd  the  dancer  In  sight,  Schmitt's  music 
would  no  doubt  be  more  effective.  As  a 
concert  suite  the  greater  part  of  It  must 
be  perplexing  to  any  one  not  acquainted 
with  the  text  which  It  Illustrates.  There 
l«  no  sensuous  dance  music.  There  is  no 
umoruus  cantilena  for  the  'cellos  after 
the  manner  os  Ma.-<s'?iiet.  This  music  Is 
coldly  thought  o  ii.  it  la  deliberately 
contrived.    As  mu.-<i  ■  for  its  own  sake, 

II  Prelude  and  the  "Knchantmen'ts  on. 
'  Sea"  are  the  moat  striking  pages. 
1  '  two  are  cleverly  poetic.  The  har- 
ini.riic  treatment  and  the  orchestral  ex- 
I'rejfsion    are    unusual    and  dramatic 

•  i  i    M,,.   'emale  voices  Introduce*! 

PB  add  to  the  eftoct  of 
11  ts"  l>i  a  question  The 
"  arises  from 
'  gives  a  mel- 
is  heard  on  the 
••auks  oi  111.'  Dtao  i.ta,  to  a  voice;  then 
two  take  It  up.  then  six.  Tiie  melody  Is 


Herod  or  Salome.  'Iheic  i>!  '•«":''.';'! 
ianguor  nor  longing.  Nor  Is  echnutt  s , 
melodic  vein  a  rich  one.  He  relies  more  i 
on  atmospheric  effects.  Heard  in  a  con-  , 
cert  hall  the  music  for  the  Dance  of  the. 
Lightnings  and  the  Dance  of  Fear  is 
fufile  The  text  calls  for  wilder  and  i 
more"  terrifying  strains,  not  for  mer- 
boisterousness;  nor  are  there  any  meas 
ures  to  suggest  the  voluptuousness 
the  dance  that  madderied  Herod. 

Nevertheless  there  Is  much  that  l3 
original  and  interesting  In  this  Suite,  and 
Dr  Muck  is  to  be  thanked  for  ac- 
quainting us  with  music  by  a  n^o^ern 
composer  who  has  not  been  unduly  In- 
fluenced by  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries but  has  a  mind  and  a  voice 
of  his  own. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  over- 
tures again.  When  the  "Anacreon  •  and 
Gluck's  "Iphigenia  In  Auli.s"  are  Playe^ 
we  are  persuaded  to  believe  that  In  this 
manner  the  ancient  Greeks  should  have 
written    for    their    theatre,     -rhere  Is 
the  nobility  of  thought,  the  simplicity 
of  e.-cpresslon,  the  withdrawal  from  the 
'  market  place,  the  meditation  within  the 
temple.    And  Lalo's  overture  is  a  fine 
!  work,  witli  its  beautiful  episode  for  the 
j  violincello. 

!    Mr.  Kreisler  gave  delight  by  his  per- 
I  formance  of  two  old-world  concertos. 
Neither  was  unfamiliar  to  constant  con- 
,  cert-goers,    but   Mr.    Kreisler,    by  hte 
'  performance,     enhanced     their  native 
charm.   It  would  be  hard  to.  say  whether 
this  admirable  arUst  showed  h:s  Inter- 
'  pretativ»  genius  more  fnlly  >n  the  ten- 
der bez/.ty  -of  the  slow  movements,  In 


ral  Sau: 
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for  as  John  Sylvester 

Macarthur  Eastman  Eas. 

ilton    Hamilton,   of   wh.j  .     ,,,>n  .t;c 

sketches  In  the  cyclop-aedia  Just  men- 

tioned?  ' 

Squire,  Prince,  King  and  Lord  sound 
odd  as  forenames,  but  they  are  mot 
with  sometimes:  for  examples  there, 
are  sketches  of  Squire  Chase  and  Prince 
Saunders  In  the  above-mentioned  cyclo- 
paedia. 

"von"  to  be  regarded  as  a,  fore- 
l^ama  or  a  part  of  the  surname?  In 

The  above  mentioned  cyclopaedia  the 
.sketch  of  Alexander  von  Schrader  is 
among  the  sketches  of  tho.se  whose 
names  begin  ■vs'ith  the  letter  'V,'  but 
the  sketches  of  Bertha  von  Hillern  and 
Hermann  Eduard  von  Hoist  are  among 
the  sketches  of  those  whose  names  be- 
gin v.-ith  the  letter  'H.' 

When  the  Philadelphia  convention  of 
1T87  which  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  completed  its  labors, 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  ap- 
pended their  signatures  to  the  Instru- 
ment in  witness  thereof.  The  name  of 
ono  of  the  Maryland  delegates  as  thus 
.subscribed  to  the  instrument  is  "Dan. 
o;  St.  Thomas  Jenifer."  Please  ex- 
plain that  name.  Jenifer  was  a  native 
of  Maryland. 

In  a  certain  part  of  the  West  Rox- 
bury  district  ot  Boston  the  streets  have 
the  names  ot  birds  as  Wren,  Oriole, 
Linnet,  Martin,  Lark,  Robin,  Partridge, 
Swallow,  Sparrow,  Plover,  Curlew,  Pet- 
rel, Eagle,  Thrush,  Grouse,  Heron  and 
Willet.  NOMENCLATOR. 

November  25. 


Random  Answers. 


!  the  spirit,  often  tricksy,  of  the  finales.  , 
!or  m  the  brilliance  of  cadenzas  which.    There'.?  'Squire  Bancroft  Bancroft,  the 
were  in  keeping  with  the  taste  of  the  playactor,  and  there's  John  Stone  Stone, 
i  period.    The  orchestral  accompanlmentj        electrical  engineer,  formerly  of  Bos. 

was  as  from  a  brother  sf'^'^l'.        ^'^t  tO'>-   Why  such  names  are  given 
!  playing  of  the  orchestra  tliroOgnoUt  was 
ot  the  highest  order. 

The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
The  program  of  the  conceits  on  Dec. 
12  and  13  will  be  «s  follows:  Beethoven. 
Symphony  No.  1;  Welngartner,  "Merry" 
overture;  Schumann.  Piano  concerto] 
.(Josef  Hofmann.  pianist);  Strauss,  Fes-i 
tlval  Prelude  (first  time  in  Boston) 


We  are  none  of  us  Infallible,  not  eve- 
youngest  of  us. 


Aids  to  Long  Life, 

.\s  tlie  World  Wags: 

The  Sunday  Herald  again  refers  to 
Prof.  MetchnlkolT.  who  Is  Interesting  to 
many  of  us  young  (?)  men  on  account 
of  hla  connection  with  the  theory  that 
the  drinking  of  sonr  milk  la  helpful 
against  the  degeneration  of  tissue  In 
pld  age. 

There  are  many  who  would  like  to 
"live  long  and  prosper,"  and  would  be 
glad  to  take  this  cure  if  they  knew  how 
easy  it  is  to  do  so. 

A  most  convenient  method  Is  to  use 
thft  milk  ill  a  form  of  whey-cheese — 
much  like  cottage  cheese  and  known  by 
Germans  as  Schmlerkaese,  the  only  ap- 
parent difference  between  the  one  and 
the  ether  being  In  that  the  German  ver- 
sion is  flavored  with  caraway  seed.  Any 
hausfrau  can  tell  you  all  about  It.  Don't  j  that 
use  rennet.  The  milk  needs  to  be  sour 
to  produce  tho  effect.  There  Is  moat 
always  some  milk  over.  Keep  a  jar  for 
the  one  purpose  and  add  surplus  milk 
from  day  to  day.  • 

C^f  coursfi  one  cannnt  benefit  in  .'uch 
cases  by  spora/lie  efforts.  One  needs  to 
11 'iiulre  tho  habit,  wiilch,  however.  Is 
li.?re  easy  to  do.  TlijC  writer  has  'oeen 
using  tliia  niethort  for  20  years  and 
promises  to  do  so  for  20  more,  whlcii 
will  then  bring  him  close  to  the  100 
marlc.  He  uses  it  evcrj-  mnrnln.g  for 
Iji  eaUfast— t'A  o  Hggs  full  >f  schm'er- 
kaese,  a  haU-pInt  of  coffee,  with  Just 
en^nigh  toa.stod  bread  to  fill  hi.  It  Is, 
palatable  and  satisfying,  and  one  will 
not  become  tired  of  It,  however  long' 
ono  mayWlve. 


can 

best  be  answered  by  the  parents  of 
those  burdened,  or  honored,  as  you  are 
jileased  to  look  at  it. 

'"he   nnme   Alexander   von  Schrader 
Kl    i.ld  come  unde-  "S."   "A'on"  merely 
i  -UcateE  nobility.   The  opera  conductor 
J    J  >resdeii  was  named   Ernst  Schuch 
vviien  he  first  went  there.     In  1S97  the 
j  Emperor  of  Austria  ennobled  him  and 
1  he  Is  now  Ernst  von  Schuch.   His  wife, 
'•  '  nientinc  Proska,  pleased  the  King  of 
■  ny,  and  so  voii  Schuch  climbed  the; 
'•r  from  Hofkapellniplster    to    Kgl.  | 
'n.jrat.     to     generalmuslkdlrektor,  to 
I  ( '.I  heinier  Hofrat.   It's  a  beautiful  sys- 
tem, ".V  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to 
her  husband."     The  "v"  in  "von"  IS; 
I  lower  ease.   On  the  other  hand  "Van  der ' 
Stucken"  is  Indexed  under  "V." 

"Dan,  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer"  is  a 
corker.  It  is  more  sonorous  even  than 
Charleninr,-ne  Tower,  or  Bellamy  Storer. 

If.  Albany.  N.  Y.,  there  are  streets 
ranied  nffer  blrdw  as  In  West  Roxbury. 
We  reiiiLinber  Kagle,  Hawk.  Swan,  DoVe 
nud  i,a>-k.  Rude  boys  would  direct 
strangers  to  llawk  street  as  just  below 
"Cough  and  Spit."  It  was  an  old  joke 
and  a  vulgar  one. 

"G."  wrote  on  Nov.  10  to  the  Pall  Mall, 
Dn/.ttte:  "Aprop.->3  of  the  talk  about 
i'oy.s  with  girls'  names.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  some  Kirla  have  received 
'loss'  names  b.v  inlstake.  That  was  the 
ease  of  r.  child  known  to  me,  wliose 
iiioilier,  when  asked  bv  the  clergyman 
vcli  it  naine  she  dt-.^lred  to  give  her  in- 
lant,  answered,  or  meant  to  answer, 
'Lu(:y_  sir.'  Unfortunately  ahe  lisped, 
and  was  misunderstood,  with  the  result 
the    cler.atyriftn    was  Indignant. 


MAJ.  W. 
Dorchester. 


HOFFMAN,  V.  S.  At 


A  Questioning  Soul. 

-As  the  World  Wags  : 

%\'liat  you  say  today  about  the  oc- 
currence of  the  names  ot  birds  as  sur- 
,'iames  reminds  me  ot  the  following  gen- 
ealogical Incident:  A  widow  of  the  name.  Isolde  for  the  li^st  time, "and 


of  Sparrow,  who  had  two  children,  mar- 
ried a  widower  of  the  name  of  Pigeon, 
I  who  had  three  children.  In  the  course 
I  of  1  few  months  Mr.  I'igeon  died,  and 
'  his  widow  aftcrward.s  married  a  man  of 
:  the  name  of  Partridge,  to  whom  she 
J  bore  two  children.  Tlie  family,  as  la 
1  seen,  then  consisted  two  two  Sparrows, 
three  Plgeon,s,  ani  .our  Partridges. 

It  is  sometimes  tlie  case;  that  brother.s 
or  sister*  cr  a  brother  nnd  sister  ha\  e. 
as  one  of  their  forenames,  the  same 
name;  for  example.  Henry  Ward  Beeoher 
and  William  lienry  Beecber  were  broth- 
ers, as  were  Ephralni  Klrby  Smith  and 
I'dward  Klrby  Smith,  Lewl.i  Gaylord 
Clark  and  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  (Iwins). 
and  Oliver  William  Bourn  Peabody  and 
William  Bourn  Oliver  Peabody  (twins), 
ijI  ail  of  whom  sketches  ai-e  to  bo  found 
n  '.^ppleton's  Cyclopcrdia  ot  American 
iilo.f^Taphy." 
How  are  such  riaires  in  he  acconnti 'I 


'What!'  he  exclaimed,  'Lucifer'  Certain- 
ly not.   No  child  shall  be  baptised  by 
that  name  in  my  church.   I  shall  bap- 
^  tiso  the  child  John;'  nnd  he  promptly 
j  did  so  without  awaitine;  further  explan- 
!  ations."  ! 

TRISTAN  UND 
ISOLDE'  SUNG 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 

HiiiiTON  OPERA  HOUSE-"Tilstan 
unii  rsolda"  in  tlie  afternoon.  Mr.  Capiet 
conducted. 

'■'^'."I""  Mr.  Fcrrarl-Ftmlana 

I?"''''  «  Mine.  MatzcoBiicr 

Koenlg  XIarke  .Mr.  Ludikar 

Kiiracnijl  J.iir.  ■Weil 

i'"''"  Mr.  ETerctt 

Bnincacne  ,  Mme.  Nleweo  StoiMi 

•"'■t  Mr.  Jou-JervUle 

stlnim.f  dP8  Seomaune  Mr.  Deru 

EIn  St«u«rmann  Mr.  Grand 

Mme.  Matzenauer  took   tlie   part  of 
her  hus- 


band sang  the  music  of  Tristan  for  the 
first  time  iii  German.  Last  season  he 
sang  it  in  Italian,  and  then  made  an 
unforgettable  impresfion.  Yesterday 
afternoon  it  was  not  easy  to  recognize 
the  lonor  jof  last  season  or  ot  last  Mon- 
day night  until,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act.  he  belgan  to  sing  in  his  natlve  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Jlr.  Fonfana 
made  the  experiment,  for  he  gave  an 
erroneous  idea  of  his  vocal  ability  and 
of  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  voice  to 
those  who  had  not  heard  him  before. 
Last  season  liis  voice  was  full  and 
robust  in  heroic  declamation  and  of 
exquisite  beaut.v  in  the  great  duet.  He 
showed  h|.«  mastery  of  color  and 
nuances  for  dramatic  purposes.  Thus 
with  Ills  chlvalric  bearing  and  impas- 
sioned acting  In  the  last  act,  he  pre- 
sented a  knightly  and  romantic  figure, 
with  a  voice  and  an  art  that  took  us 
hack  to  the  days  when  Jean  de  Keszke 
was  in  his  prime. 


7Q 

And  wTiat  Would  It  liave  mattered 
ifter  all  if  Mr.  Fo:Uana  had  sung  in 
j  Italian  throughout  the  opera?  The  music 
^  ould  have  been  only  the  more  beauti- 
ful. How  many  really  car*  whether 
tliey  understand  the  text  or  not?  Is  it 
not  a  greater  pleasure  to  hear  Italian 
clearly  enunciated  and  beautifully  p;-o- 
nounced  than  to  see  an  admirable  tenor 
sadly  handicapped  by  a  language  for- 
eign to  him,  one  that  he  has  not  wholly 
niastered?  And  those  who  are  at  aii 
acquainted  with  the  laws  that  govern 
.singing  know  that  it  is  more  difficult 
for  an  Italian  to  place  his  tones  effec- 
tively in  German,  to  master  consonants 
and  diphthongs  than  it  la  for  a  CJerman 
to  accommodate  his  tones  to  Italian 
vowels. 

The  performance  yesterday  gave  an- 
other instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  singer's  voice  is  affected  by  a  lan- 
guage. When  Mr.  Ludikar  sang  the 
music  of  Mephlstopheles  in  French  his 
voice  was  hard  and  dry.  and  this  was 
without  regard  to  any  deliberate  attempt 
at  sardonic  effects.  Yesterday,  as  King 
-Mark,  he  sang  In  German,  and,  lo.  It 
was  a  meatier,  richer  voice. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  two  seasons  ago 
gave  a  remarkably  good  performance  of 
Prangaene.  Like  Misa  Edyth  Walker 
'and  Mme.  Fremstad  she  had  higher 
ambitions.  Why  appear  as  Brangaene, 
Amneris,  Orpheus,  when  there  are 
dramatic  soprano  roles?  Mme.  Mat- 
zenauer has  been  heard  as  Kundry  and 
the  Bruennhllde  ot  "Die  Walkuere,"  In 
other  American  cities.  We  doubt  If  she 
has  taken  the  part  of  Alda  in  this  coun- 
try, but  yesterday  she  appeared  as 
Isolde.  As  Isolde  or  Brangaene,  her 
tones  are  of  unusual  beauty,  but  their 
full  splendor  Is  naturally  more  apparent 
in  the  latter  part.  Yet  she  used  her 
vdlce  adroitly  as  Isolde  and  in  the  most 
passionate  moments  she  did  not  shriek, 
she  was  not  explosive.  She  constantly 
sang  and  In  her  singing  expressed  the 
emotions  of  Isolde.  Not  that  she  de- 
parted widely  in  her  acting  from  the 
routine  heroine  of  Germari  opera  houses. 
Her  name  is  not  Milka  Ternlna.  But 
her  acting  had  dignity  and  sweetness. 
There  was  facial  play  that  had  meaning; 
there  was  sobriety  In  gestures. 

All  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
first  act.  It  Is  true  of  the  second  act 
up  to  the  love  duet.  Many  of  us  re- 
member how  beautiful  this  duet  was 
when  sung  by  Mr.  Fontana  with  Mme. 
Fremstad  and  even  with  little  Mrs. 
.Stevens  of  Chicago.  Yesterday  the  ef- 
fect was  indifferent,  and  too  often  there 
was  no  effect.  Mr.  Fontana  was  think- 
ing of  his  German,  the  voices  did  not 
always  blend,  intonation  was  sometimes 
impure,  the  tempi  of  the  conductor  were 
at  times  questionable,  the  orchestra 
was  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the 
I  singers  and  on  any  slight  pretext  It 
'  struggled  to  be  bolstserous. 

Mme.  Nlessen-Sto.no's  voice  lacked 
body  and  did  not  ea:slly  cross  the  foot- 
ligblB.  Brangaene's  arms  in  the  dia- 
logue were  always  in  motion.  Mr. 
Weil's  Kurwenal,  an  honest  perform- 
ance, is  known  to  all.  The  Melot  of 
yesterday  was  an  improvement  over 
tho  one  of  last  season. 

Mr.  Ludikar's  King  Mark  was  one  of 
the  best  that  we  have  seen  for  the  last 
,30  years,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  I^udikar's  conception  of  the 
part  la  the  best  that  we  have  ever  seen 
I  In  Germany  or  In  this  country,  and  we 
do  not  forget  Edouard  de  Reszke  with 
'his  booming  voice.  For  once  an  audl- 
e.'ice  sj  mpathlzed  with  the  monarch  and 
forgave  him  for  the  music  imposed 
upon  him  by  Wagner. 

An  audience,  large  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  house,  and  not  so  large  as  it 
.should  have  been  in  orchestra  seats 
and  bo^es,  was  generous  In  applause. 

NEW  TENOR  IN  "LUCIA" 

r.QSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Donizetti's 
"Lucia."  Mr.  Lyford  conducted. 

I.'rd  Enrico  Asbton  ...Mr.  Fornar! 

 Miss  Scotney 

s:-  hjlsnnlo  Dl  R.aTcnswood  .Vfr.  Tanlongo 

ri\  XttMTn  Biicklow  Mr.  Giaccooc 

I!i  .mondo  Bldebont-  .Mr.  Samplerl 

^'•^■1  ■  :  .Miss  Heyraan 

N.  r.a.iruw  Mr.  Fusca  \ 

T.ie  Saturday  evening  operas  at  pop-  : 
•liar  prices  bid  fair  lo  equal  their  rec- 
ords of  past  years.  There  was  a  thor- 
ouj;hly  en.ioyablo  performance  lasi 
niglit.  Vlncenzo  Tanlongo,  the  new 
tenor,  maxle  his  Boston  debut  and  cre- 
ated a  most  favorable  impression.  He 
has  sung  before,  chiefly  at  the  National 
Theatre  at  l:ome.  He  appeared  a  trifle 
uneasy  In  his  new  surroundings  In  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  but  he  scon 
overcame  that  felling  and  sang  with 
fine  spirit.  The  audience  showed  its 
appreciation  in  the  liberailty  of  its  I 
japplause.  Miss  Scotney,  who  is  familiar 
in  this  part  to  the  Saturday  tiighterr- 
of  last  year,  won  new  friends. . 


The,  repertory  of  the-  Boston  Opera 
;  House  this  week  will  be  as  follows: 

Tomorrow  night  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 
"will  be  repeated,  with  Mmes.  Matze- 
jiauer  and  Niessen-Stone  and  Messrs. 
JFerrari-Fontana,  Amato  and  Ludikar  as 
the  chief  singers.    Mr.  Amato  of  the 
I  Metropolitan  Opera  House  will  make 
I  his  first  appcaiance  here  this  season 
and  take  the  part  of  Kurwenal.  He 
took  the  part  on  Feb.  12,  1912,  when  the 
'  opera  was  first  produced  at  this  house 
■with   Mmes.    Gadskl   and   Homer  and 
Messrs.  Urlus  and  Lankow  as  the  other 
chief  singers,  unde,-  -Mr.  Weinga -tii'i  .s 

^'^•-oetlon. 


bU 


tOKetlio 

bo  look 


iih  the  opei. 


sht  "The  Jewels  ot 

•  ■idMfssrB. 

opera  will 
with     -Miue.s.  Kd\iiia, 
ind  Leveronl,  nnfl  Messrs. 
\ncona  «nd  ICverett. 
•  Ard  lufst  Benson  as 
1  Mn  Jo?e,  Julian  and 

evening  the  oix-ra  will 
uitn  •■   "  Ita   Miss  Evelyn 
Tanloiigo  and 
ji  singois.  Miss 
from  Kiirope, 
e  had  bocu  singing  in  opei-* 
.  ess.  to  make  a  short  stay  and 
s  -.L-  f  ,  s.'.L.;r>i.\v  as  a  "•ftuest." 

.ht  ago  111  con- 
DurlnfT  the 
iu -lo'i  Opera  House 
of  the  company  and 
■o  was  as  KUen  in 
(h,  Nu\.  IS,  1909.  she  took  the 
\lda  and  on  March  6.  1910,  in 
■    of   the   sudden   illness  of 
-e^na,  she  bravely  took  the 
!  ,     '     ..nline  in  "l-es  Huguenots,"! 
;  .-t  time  and  without  rehearsal.  I 
Vanna"  will  be  produced-  on 
!,lght  for  the  first  lime  in  this 
; :  y.    The  chief  sinpers  will  be  Miss 
■  leu  and  Messrs.  Muratore  and  Mar- 


"Monna  Vanna,"'  a  ly-  ' 
lie  drama  In  four  acts, 
took  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, music  by  Henry 
Fe\-rler.  was  produced  for  tlie  first  time 
at  \bo  Paris  Opera  on  Jan.  13,  1009.  The 
CPtl  was  as  foUcws: 


Fevrier's 
"Monna 
Vanna' 


M..nna  Vaona  Mi"  L.  Breval 

^   ::::::^^o:^ 

\''  l  ?a .*.".'.".'   Delma^ 

  X.msenl 

,  ■  Gonguet 

i..vi\Sio-:::::::::::::.:  c^o-'^ 

i'aul  Vtdal  conducted, 
■ho  play  "Monna  Vanna"  was  pro- 
.duc"d  at  the  Theatre  de  Loeuvre, 
Paris,  May  17.  1902.  The  chief  parts 
T^ere  then  taken  as  follows:  Monna 
Vanna  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc;  Guido. 
Jean  'Fromont;  Marco,  Lugne-Posj 
rrlnzivalle.  Darmont.  The  play  itseU 
Is  in  three  acts  and  nine  scenes;  tna 
first  and  the  third  acts  at  Pisa;  the 
second  before  the  town. 

Thi=  play  was  performed  here  iq 
En-^lish  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  April 
23  U  6  Bertha  Kallch  (Vanna),  Henry 
Kolker  (Guido),  Fred'k  Perry  (Marco) 
and  Henry  B.  Stanford  (prinzivalle) 
vt.-e  the  chief  actors.  I 
There  was  a  performance  in  French 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  Jan.  ia, 
rn'^-  Monna  Vamia,  Mme.  Leblanc; 
Guido,  Jean  Durozat;  Marco,  Jean 
Uuval;  Prinzivalle.  Kene  Maupre. 

It  was  .stated  In  Parisian  music  pa- 
pers In         that  Henry  Fevrier  was  at 
^ork  with  Maeterlinck  on  an  operatic 
ve.-sion  of  this  play.    Fevrier,  born  In 
the  son  of  an  architect,  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Massenet 
and  Gabriel  Faure.  Messager,  a  friend. 
c(  his  family,  was  helpful  to  him.  and 
i,o  doubt  especially  interested   in  the  j 
.  production  of  "Monna  Vanna,"  for  the  | 
Opera  iu  1909  was  under  the  manage- 
laent  of  Messager  and  Broussan,  who  j 
have  recently  given  up  the  directorship.  ; 
"Monna  Vanna"  is  dedicated  in  gratl-  i 
tude  to  Mme.  Hope  Temple  Messager.  1 
On    Mav    8     1906,    an    opera    in  two 
acts.    "L3   Roi    Avengle,"    by  Fevrier 
was     produced     at     the    Opera  Co- 
mique     There   were  nine   performancs , 
that  season  and  the  critics  were  gentle 
toward   "a  first  offence."    Even  then 
there  was  talk  of  a  performance  m  the  \ 
near  future  of  "Monna  Vanna"  at  the 
Opera;  but  this  production  did  not  take  j 
place  until  early  in  1909,   as  we  have  | 
seen    There  were  16  perforraances  that  , 
sea.son,  and  in  1910  there  were  only  two. 
Dufranne  took  the  part  of  Guido  for 
the  first  time  on  May  28,  1909,  and  Miss  , 
5Ury  Garden  appeared  as  Monna  \  anna  ■ 
for  the  first  time  on  Oct.  11.  1909.    On  | 
j  ii    ">   19».  Gresse  replaced  Deemas,  ' 
February  Miss  Hatto  appeared 
na  Vanna.   The  opera  has  been 
J     .    .;it-d  in  other  cities  of  France  and 
In  lo'.vns  of  Germany. 

The  name  of  Fevrier  is  not  wholly  un- 
'  ■■  1  in  Boston.  His  sonata  in  A 
for  violin  and  piano  was  per- 
.  in  Chickering  Hall  on  Jan.  17, 
i  '  .  by  Edward  Dethler  and  Miss  Caro- 
l-.  n  B»ebe.  His  latest  work.  "Carmosine," 
v.  a«  r:  reduced  at  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris, 

i;r'(Feb.  24.)  He  wrote  incidental 
for   a   comedy,    "Agnes,  Dame 
"  pe;  iormed  at  the  Boutfes  Pa- 
-55  in  March,  1912.    He  is  now  a.-. 
V  c;.:  on  "Glsmonda,"  an  opera  based 
on  SardoA's  play. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  another 
c'.-aic  "Monna  Vanna,"  based  on 
^■;  ---linck's  play  by  Aemile  Abraniy, 
n  musk:  by  Aemile  Amranly,  Jr.,  a 
f,o-  o'  the  librettist,  was  produced  at 
Bur^  -oest.  .\fter  the  production,  Maeter- 
linr,:  accused  the  librettist  of  plagiarism 
an']  brought  suit  a;?ainst  him  and  tne 
niara^ers  Raoul  Mader  and  Kmjruh 
eszaros.  who  had  allowed  the  libretto 
be  printed.  The  court  at  Budapest 
decision  In  May,  1910:  "The 
of  the  drama  tpr  an  opera 
i  the  publicationjpf  the  same, 


on     M  '  i;  ■  h.v.'.hll'.       ll'-U  u 

the  the  music,  nv- 

peai  >  '  1';  lilt  without  M;ie- 

terlhu  k  .s  .tutlioi  ization  having  been  ob- 
tained, the  opera  managers,  Mader  au.i 
MetziiiMs.  are  found  guilty  of  Instisat-  j 
\ng  the  separate  reproduction  ot  tho ' 
libretto.  !Uid  are  fined  100  kronen  each."  j 
The  ni.iniipors  were  compelled  to  pay , 
the  law  costs. 

Maeterlinck  apparently  had  forgotten , 
that  when  his  play  was  brought  out 
critics  pointed  to  u  striking  resemblance 
between  Its  subject  and  the  subject  of 
Adolph  Adorer's  "Isora."  a  romantic 
drama  of  Italy  in  the  15th  century  pro-j 
duced  at  the  Odeon,  Parts.  April  29,, 
1S95.  In  the  latter  drama  there  is  warj 
between  Genoa  and  Milan  and  the  con-  \ 
querer  Sporza  spares  the  lives  o(  thej 
Milanese  provided  Olglati  sends  his  wife,  ( 
the  beautiful  Venetian  Isora,  to  Genoa  to  j 
be  a  court  lady.  She  had  before  this  re- , 
fused  the  honor.  Hence  the  war.  Isora 
accepts  the  sacrifice,  but  stabo  Sporza  | 
and  afterwards  dies  In  her  husband's, 
arms.  The  condition  that  Maeterlinck's 
heroine  should  go  to  the  foe's  tent 
nake^  under  a  mantle  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Belgian— or  possibly  hla 
wife's  Idea. 

Mme.  Leblanc  wished  to  create  the 
part  of  Monna  Vanna  in  the  opera, 
which  librettist  and  composer  intended 
for  the  Opera-Coniique.  Was  it  the 
composer  or  the  managers  who  did  not; 
look  kindly  on  the  idea  of  Mme.  Le-,' 
blanc  taking  the  part?  This  is  cer- 
tain: In  April,  1908,  Maeterlinck  wrote 
letters  to  newspapers  in  Paris.  Le| 
Figaro  and  Gil  Bias,  expressing  his 
surprise  that  "Monna  Vanna"  was  to 
be  brought  out  at  the  Opera.  He  said 
that  his  ideas  of  the  mise-en-scene 
were  not  In  accord  with  those  of  the 
stage  director  at  that  theatre;  that  thirj 
"Intimate  and  psychological"  drama 
would  be  lost  In  the  immense  opera 
house;  that  Fevrier  was  wrong  in  .say- 
ing that  he.  Maeterlinck,  had  insisted 
on  having  his  wife  create  the  part. 
"It  Is  true,"  he  wrote,  "that  M.  Fev- 


uttle  propriety  oi  iainioralUy.  It  Is  H. 
eerious  work,  wholesome  In  purpose  and 
sound  In  fact.  The  questions  which  It 
provokes  ore  those  of  profit  and  expedi- 
ency." 

"Les  Avails"  was  performed  at  the 
Gymnnse.  L^oge,  Murch  $,  1S"2.  and  on 
the  fallowing  day  at  the  l\eatre  du 
Pare,  Urusaels.  The  Arst  pcrtormanco 
In  Paris  was  at  the  Theatre  Antolnc, 
Feb.  22,  1905.  The  piece  had  been  read 
at  the  Theatre  Antolne  to  a  distin- 
guished audience  by  Brleux  on  Nov.  11, 
1901. 

Eugene  Bricux,  who  was  received  Into 
the  French  Academy  in  May,  1910.  began 
life  as  u  journalist  and  was  for  some 
time  chief  sub-editor  ot  the  Rouen  Nou- 
velliste.  Antoine  dlscovore.-3  him  as  a 
playwright.  Eileux  does  not  believe  In 
the  doctrine  ot  "art  for  art's  sake." 
Such  a  maxim,  he  has  .'^aid.  Is  only 
worthy  of  plate  spinners  and  other  jusr- 
glers.  Ills  own  view  ot  what  the  pub- 
lic wants  is  clear:  "It  likes  to  see  the 
spectacle  ot  a  will  which  evolves  and  as- 
serts itself.  It  demand.s  (though  with- 
out knowing  what  It  demands)  that  the 
dramatic  author  should  be  a  professor 
of  energy."  It  has  been  written  of  him 
that  "the  variety  of  the  messages  which 
he  delivers  to  his  age  almost  tempts  one 
to  describe  him  as  an  ethical  corps  of 
commLssioncrs.  Brleux  was  born  In 
Paris  Jan.  19,  1858.  His  f):-st  play  was 
"Bernard  Pallssy,"  written  with  Salan- 
dri  and  produced  in  1879.  His  first  piece 
played  at  the  Comedie  Francalse  was 
"L'Evasion"  (1S96).  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  speak  of  hiS'  more  striking 
dramas. 

In  Boston  "Damaged  Goods"  is  pro- 
duced under  the  auspices  of  the  public 
health  department  of  the  Woman's  Mu- 
nicipal Lea.?:ue  and  the  Suffolk  District 
Medical  Society.  Individuals  have  also 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  treatment  ot  this  subject. 
The  Herald  publishes  three  letters  re- 
ceived.  The  first  is  by  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot: 


rier  when  he  asked  permission  to  set 
music  to  'Monna  Vanna'  hastened  to  i 
pledge  his  word  that  the  creation  of 
the  part  would  be  reserved  for  the 
woman  that  Inspired  the  drama.  Ht 
has  not  found  it  his  duty  to  keep  this 
pledge,  whlclj^we  did  not  demand  of 
him."  .'Vnd  so  there  was  talk  of  the 
courts  and  of  Maeterlinck  bringing  suit 
with  damages  at  10,000  francs  for  eacn 
performance.  Many  of  us  remenib-a- 
how  Maeterlinck  sulked  when  Debussy 
and  Carre  preferred  Miss  Garden  to 
Mme.  Leblanc  for  the  creation  ot 
Mellsande,  and  how  he  insisted  that 
Mme.  Leblanc  .should  create  the  part 
ot  Ariane  In  the  opera  of  Paul  Dukas. 
Truly,  as  Coro"  remarked,  woman  dis- 
turbs the  landscape. 

The  libretto  of  "Mofma  Vanna"  is  so 
close  to  the  drama  known  to  every  one 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a  long  descrip- 
tion. The  first  act  shows  a  hail  in  the 
palace  of  Guido  Colonna.  M.arco,  the 
father  of  Guido,  tells  of  his  visit  to  the 
tent  of  Prinzivalle,  their  foe;  how  this 
chlettan,  who  loves  philosophy  and  not 
war,  will  raise  the  siege  and  relieve  the 
starving  if  Guido's  wife  will  go  to  his 
tent,  at  night,  alone,  nude  under  her 
cloak.  There  Is  a  scene  between  Guido 
and  Monna  Vanna.  She  announces  her 
Intention  of  saving  Pisa  and  Marco  un- 
derstands her  better  than  her  husband 
does  in  his  suspicion  and  jealoi;sy. 

The  second  act  is  in  Prinzivalle's  tent,  j 

I  He  wonders  whether  the  womatt  hel 
I  loved  as  a  girl  will  come.  Trivulzio  at- 
I  tempts  to  assassinate  him.  Monna 
Vanna  enters.  There  is  a  long  scene  In 
which  Prinzivalle  tells  the  story  of  hls^ 
lo-.'e  for  her.  For  her  sake  and  out  qf| 
respect  for  her  he  will  save  Pisa. 

A  prelude  to  the  third  act  is  entitled 
"The  Anguish  of  Guido."  The  scene  is 
again  In  Guido's  palace.  He  cannot  for- 
give Marco  for  advising  Monna  Vanna's 
vis't  to  the  enemy  and  he  curses  him. 
She  returns  with  Prinzivalle.  Guido  in- 
sists on  knowing  whether  Prinzivalle 
possessed  her.  She  tells  the  truth;  he 
respected  her  honor.  Then  Guido  orders 
thi6  guards  to  take  him  to  a  dungeon. 
Vanna  in  despair  says  she  has  lied,  and 
P>lnzlvalle  shouts  that  she  now  Is  lying| 
to  save  him.  She  persists  In  accusation. 
She  begs  that  she  can  have  Prinzivalle 
In  her  pov.er;  she  begs  for  the  key  to 
the'  dun,§eon.  Marco  sees  through  her 
pU'.n  and  approves. 

In  the  drama  the  guards  lead  Vanna 
to  the  dungeon,  that  she  may  wreak  her 
vengeance.  Guido  applauds  her,  not 
knowing  her  Intention.  And,  the  play 
ends. 

In  the  opera,  after  Vanna  exclaims:! 
"Lc  beau  va  conimencer,"  there  is  *ij 
orchestral  interlude.  Then  the  curtain, 
rises— Act  IV.— on  a  dungeon  scene.; 
.Prinzivalle  frees  himself  from  the  chainaj 
with  which  Vaiina  had  bound  him  asi 

though  they  were  garlands  of  flowers., 
She  enters.  The  sun  floods  the  prison 
with  light.  They  will  leave  the  palace, 
leave  Pisa.  For  them  henceforth  is  free- 
dom of  life. 


Dr.  Cabot 
on  Brieus's 


"1   believe   the  pro- 
duction of  Brieux'  play 
'Damaged     Goods'  at 
Play        this  time  Is  both  wise 
and  timely.    I  have  read  the  play  and 
seen  it  produced.      It  is  scientifically 
accurate,     avoids     tli3  exaggerations 
which)  have  too  often  been  introduced 
Into  discussions  of  this  subject  and  Is 
free  from  any  attempt  to  get  dramatic 
effect  by  illegitimate  means.    In  many 
ways  it  is  a  sermon  rather  than  a  play. 
It  is  intended  to  convey  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  syphilis  as 
a  drag  upon  our  present  civilization  and 
it  successfully  fulfills  its  mission.  Those 
who  believe  that  widespread  information 
in  regard  to  the  problems  of  commun- 
icable disease  is  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  are  urged  to  see  it 
1  Those  w'no  go  to  the  tbaatre  for  recre- 
•  Dtion  and  anjusement  will  not  find  it 
I  hsre  and  will  do  well  to  stay  away.  It 
!  is  a  serious  minded  presentation  of 
serious    subject,    the  consideration 
which  we  could  not  avoid  if  we  would. 

"At  the  present  time  our  methods  oft 
protecting  ourselves  against  this  disease 
are  shamefully  Inefficient,  largely  duo 
to  widespread  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
Until  we  faca  these  facts  we  shall  not 
solve  the  problem :  when  we  face  them 
coolly,  wisely,  and  withi  an  abiding  in- 
tention to  use  them  we  may  expect 
results. 

"Public  education  by  means  of  the 
drama  when   done   as   accurately  and 
'  skilfully  as  It  has  been  by  M.^  Brleux 
sliould  command  public  support." 


Brieux's  "Damaged  Goods." 

Brieux's  "Damaged  Goods"  ("Les 
Avaries")  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  at  the  Fulton  The- 
atre, New  York,  March  14.  1913.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Medical  Review  of 
Reviews  Sociological  Fund.  The  New 
York  Evenln,'?  Post,  reviewing  the  per- 
formance said:  ,'  There  need  be  no  pre- 


Dr.  Rosenau  and        ,  J^f^VinLt 
"Damaged  Goods      of  "Damaged 

Goods"  as  an  educational  play,  Dr.  Mil-' 
ton  J.  Rosenau,  head,  of  the  department, 
of  preventive  medicine  of.  Harvard  Uni-I 
versify,  said: 

"The  disease  with  which  this  play 
deals  Is  the  blackest  plague  spot  of  the 
human  race.  Despite  its  prevalence, 
despite  its  seriousness,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  causes  so  much  frightful  misery 
both  to  the  guilty  anU  the  guiltless, 
there  is  loss  known  about  this  disease, 
by  the  general  public,  than  any  other. 

"One  of  the  ways  to  prevent  the 
spread  ot  tills  disease,  just  as  we  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  any  other  disease  or 
infection,  is  by  diffusion  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  affliction 
and  the  inanner  in  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted. The  facts  which  are  vividly  set 
forth  in  'Damaged  Goods'  are  made  es- 
pecially impressive  through  their  pre- 
sentation in  dramatic  form.  Thus  to 
set  forth  truths  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  to  check  other  Infectious  diseases, 
and  they  justify  the  play. 

"As  to  the  philosophy  of  Brieux,  as 
voiced  in  'Damaged  Goods,'  I  see  only 
material  welfare.  He  tells  his  unfortu- 
nates that  they  must  make  the  ben  of 
a  bad  situation.  Those  who  are  afflict- 
ed and  those  who  come  In  contact  with 
the  disease  are  told  to  adjust  their  lives 
to  the  exigencies  of  clrcumstanee.  Per- 
haps much  of  the  bluntness  and  con- 
vincing force  of  the  dramatist's  narra- 
tive would  have  been  lost  had  he  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  more  complex 
ethical  problems  of  the  situations  wh^ch 
he  sets  forth.  Brieux's  solution  Is  based 
almost  entirely  upon  the  practical  and 
the  material,  and,  while  one  cannot 
take  exception  to  the  conclusions  which 
he  presents,  neither  the  individual  nor 
society  should  'lo.se  sight  of  the  etliical 
and  moral  problems  Involved. 


I  classification  of  'eex'  plays,    it  it  a 

medical  play.  U  deals  with  a  disease, 
a  disease  which  has  been  allowed  to 
spread  far  more  rapidly  and  widely  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  it  not 
been  abetted  in  Its  ravages  by  f:e.:recy 
and  silence.  By  bringing  It  into  the 
light  ot  common  day  this  drama  ot 
Brieux's  can  prove  a  very  potent  factor 
In  prevention." 

_  , ,  .  T     •  ^^A~  nabbl  Harry 

Rabbi  Levi  and       .  j^,^,  Temple 
"Damaged  Goods"  jsraei  writes  of 

Brieux's  play: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  Bri- 
eux's remarkable  play,  'Damaged  Goods' 
is  to  be  brought  to  Boston.     I  have  , 
scant  sympathy  with  the  average  drama 
of  the  day  which,  as  Lanier  said  ot 
Dickens,  'takes  the  slums  and  raggedest 
miseries  of  London,  and  plumps  tliem 
boldly    down    in    the   parlors   of  high 
1  l«fe  ■    especially    when    the  unedifyins 
'  spectacle   is   wholly   an   expression  of 
mercenary     motive.     William  Winter 
would  dignity  the  enterprise  by  calling 
•  If  'tainted  trash'.    But.  aside  from  its 
unusual     dramatic     form.  "Damaged 
Goods'    Is   the   message   of   a  modern 
prophet  designed  to  help  society  solv^^ 
one  of  its  most  desperate  problems,  dis- 
cussing, it  is  true  a  tabooed  .subject,  but 
one  with 'which  for  its  own  salvation 
society  must  become  familiar.   For  hero, 
too    knowledge  and   not  ignorance 
saving.    The  'conspiracy  of  silence'  h?: 
wrought  enough  harm.     Under  expen 
guidance  we  need  to  be  led  from  the 
darkness  to  the  light.   I  trust  the  drama 
or  tragedy,  call  it  what  you  will,  will 
have  a  long  and  successful  run." 

Dr.  Arnold       ^^^^orace  D.  Arnol.l 
president  ot  the  Suffolk 
^11^  District  Medical  Society, 

Brieux.  writes  a  long  letter  be- 
ginning: ^ 

"The  play  'Damaged  Goods  is  a  stUdy 
of  syphilis  In  its  bearing  on  marnage. 
The  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society 
gives  its  support  to  the  production  ot 
this  play  because  it  believes  that  it  the 
public  were  better  Informed-  about  this 
disease  and  its  dangers,  inoie  could  be 
accomplished  toward  its  prevention  and 
eradication.  The  relation  of  this  dis- 
ease to  Immorality  is  sufficiently  dealt 
with  in  the  play. 

"It  seems  wise,  in  addition,  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  a  person  may  ac- 
cidentally contract  syphiiis  in  a  perfect- 
ly Innocent  way,  through  ignorance  as 
to  where  the  danger  may  lurk  in  every- 
day life.  The  fact  in  itself  is  a  suf- 
ficient reason  why  the  public  should  be 
instructed  about  such  matters,  and  the 
medical  profession  welcomes  the  change 
of  attitude  which  will  permit  a  sane 
public  discussion  of  syphilis  as  an  in- 
fectious disease.  •  *  *  Our  object  is 
first  to  show  that  the  whole  public  has 
an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  second- 
ly to  make  it  clear  that  syphilis  is  not 
j  necessarily  the  "badge  of  immorality. 
'  The  innocent  victim  of  this  disease  cer- 
tainlv  has  enough  to  bear,  without  be- 
ing hastily  adjudged  immoral  merely 
because  the  disease  exists." 

Dr.  Arnold  writes  about  the  dangers 
of  infection  through  a  break  In  skin  that  | 
allows  the  entrance  of  certain  mlcro- 
oi-ganisms,  an  infection  that  has  no  nec- 
esstiry  relation  to  the  question  ot  mor-  , 
ality ;  infection  by  means  of  a  glass, 
spoon  or  other  utensU,  public  drinking  | 
cup,  common  towel,  tobacco  pipe.   "How  ; 
many  persons  who  moisten  the  end  of  a  | 
lead  pencil  in  the  mouth  realize  that  It  j 
mav  carry  some  infectidn?"  | 


"Turandot"  ^r.    Percy  Mac-! 

ill  nnn       Kaye's  new  play,  A 
and    1000        Thousand     Y  e  a  r  s  ^ 

Years  Ago"  Ago,"   to   be   pro- 1 

duced  tomorrow  night  at  the  Shubert  ;. 
Theatre  tor  the  first  time  on  any  sta.^ie,  | 
was  suggested  by  an  old  Persian  ro- 
mance, which  gave  the  idea  to  Carlo 
Gozzi  of  Venice  of  his  "Turandot.  . 
Turandot  was  a  beautiful  and  clever 
Chinese  prlnce^ss,  who  permitted  all  men 
to  woo  her,  with  the  understanding  that 
onlv  the  one  who  could  answer  three  rid- 
dies  propounded  by  her  would  win  her. 
The  others  were  to  be  beheaded.  Young 
Kalaf,  a  foreign  prince,  banished  from 
his  native  land,  saw  her  portrait  and  re- 
solved to  win  hor,  nor  was  he  deterred 
when  approaching  the  imperial  city,  he 
saw  the  heads  of  luckless  suitors  im- 
paled on  the  gate.  Kalat  solved  the 
riddles,  but  she  refused  tiie  reward.  He 
agreed  to  give  up  his  rights  provided 
she  could  guess  his  real  name.  One 
nigh!,  though  carefully  guarded,  he  ex- 
claimed in  sleep:  "Oh,  unhappy  Kalaf  I" 
She  arranged  a  vengeful  pleasure.  V,  1th 
her  suite  she  appeared  in  mourning  at- 
tire- but  In  her  heart  she  loved  Kalaf. 
She  .contented  herself  with  her  success 
and  yielded  to  love. 

The  story  was  told  by  a  Persian  poet, 
Nizami  or  Nidhaml,  ofnerwlse  known  as 
Abou  Mohammed  ben  Youssout,  who 
flourished  in  the  12th  century  at  the 
court  of  the  Seldloucides  princes.  The 
story  of  Turandot  is  the  Persian's 
"Seven  Figures  of  Beauty." 

Gozzi's  fairy  play  was  produced  at 
Venlc;  In  1762,  and  in  it  the  four  masks 
and  the  Servetta,  Smeraldina,  ot  the 
Commedia  dell  '-^ite  were-  employed. 
Schiller's  adaption  t  performed 


t  \'/ojnia r  . 

^Ca:!!C    th,,    ;  _  .  .  ^, 

luction  in  Berlin. 

The    play    has    tempted  composers 
"here  Is' Incidental  music  by  Destouches, 
fecldel,    Weber,   Lachper,   Busoni,  por- 
|£ions  of  whose  suite  were  played  here 
It  a  Symphony  concert  Feb.  IS,  1911,  and 
at  least  nine  operas  with  libretto  based 
on  the  story  havo  been  coinnosed. 
I    It  Is  stated  that  Jlr.  JIacKaye's  play 
has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  stag^e 
pieces  above  named  '  aside  from  Bharing; 
with  them  in  tR©  use  of  the  original 
Persian  material."  . 


Sid  I  7^/3 


KGADSKIAT 
lYMPHONY  HAU 

erMPHONT  HALLr— Song  recital  by 
Mtne.  Johanna  GadsW:  Mr.  Edwin 
Schneider,  accompanist  Program: 


same.    The  imsppner  cc 

first  ofticer,  wlio  at  the  t 
mand  of  the  deck.  "All  liauUs.  i  t.ady 
for  stays."  Every  man  goes  to  his  po- 
sition. Then  "Tacks  and  sheets/"  At 
the  same  time  the  order  is  given  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  "Hard  down."  Next 
order  is  "Main  topsail  haul."  J^ext  Is 
"Let  go  and  haul."  Then  the  fhip  is 
full  on  the  other  tack.  Then  coBles  the 
order,  "Flat  down  with  your  shelits  and 
haul  your  bowlines  taut,  and  belay  all." 
A  ship  Is  in  irons  when  she  has  lost  her 
steerage  way.  This  may  happen  In  sev- 
eral ways.  It  seldom  occurs  while  In 
stays.  It  the  first  officer  is  a  good 
sailor,  he  will  give  an  order  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel  to  sive  her  a  good  jfull  a 
few  minutes  before  he  gives  the  order 
to  "hard  down."  That  gives  the  ship 
increased  headway  and  there  Is  seldom 
a  miss  stay,  or  getting  In  irons.  Tiiere 
Is  a  lot  of  explanation  goes  with  this. 

DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 


.Scliamaiiii 


PART  I. 

Wfildengespraclil 

Ijotopbinme        >  •  

FnihtingiiRaclit  j 

Ksci  ?  im<l  Tranmel  „  ^  ^  ^ 

Wild  hena  Klage    \  Schubert 

PART  11. 


..Frani 


Adk  melneD  jrosscn  Schmerzen"! 

tiebclion  ist  da  ^  ■  •• 

bn  Horbst  J 

Mlilnnobt  1  »„i„v.. 

Auf  (lem  Klreihof^  BraSms 

Voa  enlger  Uebe. .] 

PART  HI. 

Terborgeohelt  Hugo  Wolf 

to  Trelbhaas  Wagner 

Molr.'m  KindeJ   B.  Str*tis9 

Zntiffniing  5 

PART  IV. 

'  Oct:'  Morning^  .-.  Grlcj 

EIn  .Sohwan    5  _ 

A  Slumber  Song  ^L.'^„^^,J'^ 

iTour  Ejes  E.  Schneider 

I  Hie  Swan  Bent  Lrtwl  „ 

I  Midsummer  LiiIIabT  }  MacDoweU 

A  Maid  SlafS  I.lfht  J 


OPEEA  SUNDAY  CONCERT 


Large   Audience   Present — Orches- 
tral and  Vocal  Selections. 

The  first  of  the  popular  priced  con- 
certs to  be  given  Sunday  evening  took 
place  last  night  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  An  unusually  large  audience 
was  present.  The  full  orchestra  of  75 
members  played.  The  program  Included 
overture,  from  "William  Tell"  by  the 
orchestra,  "Ritorna  Vtncitor"  from 
"Alda  "  and  "Vlssl  d'Arte"  from  "Tosca'l 
by  Miss  Anisden,  aria  from  "Miynon 
by  Mmo.  Swartz-Morse,  "Calf  and  Gold 
song  from  "Faust"  and  a  scene  from 
the  "Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  by  Mr. 
Marcoux  the  Barcarole  from  the  "Tales 
of  Hoffmann"  by  Miss  Amsden  and 
nme.  Swartz-Morse.  "La  Donna  e  Mo- 
Mle"  from  "Rigoletto"  by  Mr.  Tan- 
longo,  the  new  tenor,  and  a  trio  from 
"Faust"  by  Miss  Amsden,  Mr.  Mar- 
coux aod  Mr.  Tanlpngo. 


Come  where  the  booie  Is  cheaper. 
Come  where  the  pints  hold  more; 
Curae  wbere  the  boss  Is  a  bit  o(  a  Joss; 
Come  to  the  Pub  uext  door. 


.8  the  World  Wags: 
Chambers's  Miscellany,  Vol.  VIII.,  pub- 
shed  by  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  B9 
iTashlngton  street,  Boston  (undated, 
ut  I  Imagine  some  time  In  the  forties 
f  the  19th  century),  gives  an  account 
f  tlio  travels  of  Lewis  Burkhardt,  a 
wlss  explorer,  who  visited  the  Mcyre- 
ib,  an  Arab  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the 
(ile.  In  18r2.  Burkhardt  la  quoted  as 
lying:  "The  Intoxicating  liquor  which 
.  y  drink  Is  called  bouza,"  Is  It  pos- 
\".  that  there  is  the  original  of  our 
i.uozo"?  E.  S. 

Arlington,  Nov.  27. 

Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who  spelled  the 
rablan  word  "buzah,"  finds  the  Rus- 
ri  "buza"  the  old  Dutch  "buyzen," 

■  German  "busen"  and  our  "booze" 

from  the  Arabic,  but  lexlcogra- 
3  Dr.  Murray,  are  of  another 
,  and  look  upon  "iMJOze"  as  a 
.  lunt,  or  perhaps  a  dialectal  form  of 

■  use."  "The  origin  (of  bouse)  la  not 
lie  clear."  The  Dutch  "busen"  or 
j'zen"  "seems  directly  related  to 
ilse.'  a  large  drinking  vessel."  The 

"  "bausen"  may  be  derived  from 
blown-up   condition,  tumidity, 
also  appears  as  "bowse." 
iAian  drink  is  made  with  barley 
rumbled,    mixed    with  water, 
and  left  to  ferment.    Its  proper 
■mlzr"  or  "mizar."  The  ancient 
iH  knew  a  similar  beverage  pre- 
1  uom  barley.    According  to  Bur- 
'  ,   this  "buzah"   Is  the  "pombe"  of 
iiitorlal   Africa,   drunk   In  Immense- 
iiititles  by  the  natives.    "In  Unyam- 
-:i   the  standing   bedsteads,  covared 
:h  bark  slabs,  are  all  made  sloping  so 
lo  drain  oft  the  liquor."— [Ed. 


Three  Sheets  Again. 

his  naturally  leads  to  the  thought  of 
ree  Sheets  In  the  Wind."   We  have 
Ived  the  following  letter; 
the  World  Wags: 
your  Issue  of  Nov.  27,  "Concord" 
If  tliere  is  any  better  explanation 
that  he  gives  for  the  term,  or  aay- 
"Tbree  Sheets  in  the  Wind."  In 
times,  when  I  went  to  sea,  when  a 
or  was  drunk,  he  was  said  to  be 
.>e  sheet. in  the  wind.    "Concord"  Is 
t  off  in  regard  to  condition  of  sheets 
>n  taclilnp  ship.    Different  rigs  of 
lels  cull  for  different  conditions.  As 
writes  of  a  ship,  we  will  have  11  the 


Human  Leather. 

As  'the  World  Wags: 

Tour  little  monograph  on  "long  pig" 
reminds  me  that  about  seven  years  ago, 
a  group  of  the  curious,  with  the  usual 
proportion  of  messenger  and  telegraph 
.boys,  used  to  gather  round  the  window 
of  a  harness  maker  in  the  Boro',  South- 
wark,  to  brood  upon  a  piece  of  genuine 
"human  leather"  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
square. 

The  exhibit  was  not  so  grewsome  as 
It  appeared  at  first  sight.  It  was  the 
idea  of  a  plucky  patient,  who  had  suf- 
fered a  hip  amputation  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, just  round  the  corner,  and  had 
had  the  bizarre  Idea  of  giving  personal- 
ity to  an  item  in  his  library  by  having 
it  bound  In  part  of  himself.  The  leath 
er  was  nicely  tanned  and  colored,  and 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of  the 
seal  leather  with  which  small  notebooks 
and  lady's  purses  are  covered. 

This  suggests  the  query  as  to  how 
much  truth  there  Is  In  Carlyle's  fright- 
ful story  of  the  "buckskin  breeches," 
made  for  French  soldiers  during  the 
Terror  out  of  the  mortal  remains 
of  "les  aristocrates."  The  seer  of  Ec- 
clefechan's  own  authority  is  not  very 
good,  and  the  story  is  Indignantly 
denied  In  the  new  "intensive"  histories 
of  the  Revolution  that  keep  the  Paris 
printing  presses  busy  year  in  and  year 
out.  I  think  Carlyle  remarks  that  the 
skins  obtained  from  male  enemies  of 
progress  were  found  satisfactory,  but 
i  that  the  others  partook  of  the  frailty  of 
a  Rood  many  of  the  fair  victims  of 
"Saint  Guillotine"  during  life.  It  is  to 
he  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  that  the  Idea  was  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  dreams  haunting  the 
diseased  brains  of  the  madmen  and 
sadists  who  helped  to  make  the  French 
Revolution.  H.  L.  S. 

Boston,  Nov.  21. 


Carlyle  quoted  Montgaillard  about 
I  this  tannery  of  human  skins:  "Such 
of  the  guillotined  as  see-ned  worth 
flaying."  The  skin  of  the  men  was  su- 
rlor  in  toughness  and  quality  to 
chamois;  that  of  the  women  was  good 
for  almost  nothing,  being  so  soft  In 
texture.  Carlyle,  however,  is  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously.  .Mr.  Belloc  has 
pointed  out  some  of  his  blunJers,  as  that 
of  applying  the  epithet  "sea-green"  to 
Itobesplerre  with  tiresome  repetition; 
whereas  Robespierre's  complexloa  was 

healthy  and  his  expression  winning.  We 
spoke  last  summer  of  books  bound  in 
human  skin  for  sale  at  Paris,  and  then 
quoted  the  French  general  who  unfold- 
ed to  Octave  Mlrbeau  a  neurasthenia  his 
plan  for  turning  Africans  in  the  colonies 
to  account  by  using  their  skin  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wall  paper,  and  as  material 
for  portmanteaus,  pocket  books,  ladles' 
bags,  etc.— [Ed.] 


"The  Signal  Man." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  story  for  which  your  correspon- 
dent inquires,  "The  Signal  Man"  by 
Charles  Dickens,  Is  to  be  found  In  chap. 
IV.,  Mugby  Junction,  under  the  title. 
"No.  1,  Branch  Line— The  Signal  Man." 

FREDERIC  S.  MONROE. 

New  Bedford,  Nov.  27. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Brider  of  Marblehead  for  the  Informa- 
tion that  "The  Signal  Man"  Is  In  vol- 
ume 2  of  "Great  Short  Stories,"  edited 
by  William  Patten  and  published  by 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  New  York.  "R. 
W.  D."  of  Gardner  names  another  book 
where  the  story  may  be  found. 


SEES  'DAMAGED 
GOODS'  STAGED 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Damaged  Goods" 
•""Les  Avaries"),  a  play  In  tljirae  acts 
by  Eugene  Brieux. 

George  Dupont  Richard  Bennett 

Doctor  Louis  Bennison 

Henriette  OUve  Templeton 

Mme.  Dupont  Maud  Milton 

>-urse  Florence  Short 

Student  George  Ferguson 

Loches.....  «.  Joseph  Weber 

■Woman  Elsa  Berold 

Man  George  F.  Moran 

Girl  Adrlenne  Morrison 

"Damaged  Goods"  may  be  considered 
as  a  dramatic  piece  for  the  theatre  or 
as  a  zealous  tract  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logue. As  the  play  was  performed  in  a 
theatre  In  the  course  of  a  season  and 
for  the  general  public,  let  us  first  look 
upon  it  as  a  play. 

Its  effect  does  not  depend  upon  In- 
genuity of  plot  or  brilliance  of  dialogue. 
There  is  no  plot  as  the  word  Is  common- 
ly understood;  there  is  no  development 
of  intrigue;  there  is  no  denouement.  The 
characters  are  every-day  persons,  or 
rather,  every-day  types,  serving  as 
feeders  to  the  theories  of  a  physician, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  taken  as  mere- 
ly the  mouthpiece  of  Eugene  Brieux. 
Warned  Against  Marriage. 
Dupont,  a  young  man.  Is  suffering 
from  syphillls.  He  has  not  been  dis- 
sipated; he  has  lived  a  more  restrained 
life  than  the  majority  of  young  Paris- 
ians of  his  wealth  and  position.  He  is 
betrothed  to  a  charming  girl  with  a 
sub&'tantlal  dot.  His  physician  says  that 
if  he  marries  her  within  four  years  he 
will  be  a  criminal.  He  warns  him  sol- 
emnly against  the  Injury  h*  may  bring 
upon  his  children.  The  young  man 
waits  six  months  and  marries. 

He  and  his  wife  are  happy  until  their 
baby  is  taken  sick.  Dupont's  mother  is 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  child's 
disease.  The  physician  insists  that  the 
wet  nurse  should  be  sent  away  so  that 
she  may  not  by  remaining  contaminate 
others.  She,  however,  is  told  that  she 
may  herself  fall  sick  and  Is  offered  a 
sum  of  money  as  a  present  if  she  will 
stay. 

At  first  she  is  willing;  but,  learning 
from  the  physician  the  nature  of  the 
dtsea.ie,  she  wishes  to  leave.  There  are 
violent  words,  and.  angry,  she  blurts 
out  the  truth.  The  wife  entering  hears 
her  hideous  accusation,  and  is  stunned 
by  the  brutal  frankness  of  her  speech. 

In  the  last  act  the  father-in-law  con-  ' 
suits  the  physician  about  a  divorce.  The 
physician  argues  with  him.  Did  he  make 
any  inquiry  about  the  bridegroom's 
health?  Had  he  nimself  never  run  risks 
before  marriage?  He.  then,  was  a 
lurky  man;  young  Dupont,  probably  less 
immoral,  had  been  unlucky.  Then  the 
r'lvslclan  calls  In  a  woman  from  the 
u  litlng  room.    .She  tells  her  pathc-tic 

s'  'TV. 

A  father  conaes  !n  anxious  about  his 
boy  who  had  Just  entered  college.  A 
girl  tells  how  she  came  to  "make  her 
five  hours"  In  the  streets.  The  physic- 
Ian  declaims,  against  the  Ignorance 
of  men  and  women  concerning  the 
disease;  the  false  sense  of  sliame  that 
prevents  them  from  going  In  time  to  a 
reputable  physician;  the  hypocrisy  that 
would  prevent  any  enlightening  public 
discussion.    Throu.qh  ignorance  and  hy- 


Tavern  Humor. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  Pub.  We" 
jquote  from  the  Dally  Chronicle  (tion- 
don) : 

"You  may  find  tavern  humor  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Fleet-street,  where  the 
landlord  puzzles  the  compositor's  wits 
—trained  to  solution  of  hieroglyphics. 
[This  is  displayed  prominently'  In  a  well- 
frequented  tavern.  And  you  may  note 
I  here  Is  no  prize  offered  for  the  correct 
linterpretatlon: 
THE   LANDLORD'S  INVITATION. 

Here's  to  Pa!  nds  pen  Da's? 

O.C.I,  alh  ourl,  Nhar! 

M  ies  "Smlrt"  Ha!  N.D.F.; 

Unlet  Fr  I  en'dsh!  LP.R. 

Klg.   N.B.  eju'  St  Andkln;  Da! 

N"  Devils  Pea  kof-no;  N.E. 
Notice. 

Any  person  Instructing  others  how  to 
read   the  above  will  be  fined  glasses 

ruund. 


pocrlsy  the  children  suffer  and  the  race 
Is  bllghtfd. 

Audience  Closely  Attentive. 

It  win  be  seen  that  this  Is  not  a  play 
!n  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Nev- 
ertheless an  audlenco  that  crowded  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  an  audience  that  the 
late  Henry  A.   C;app  would  have  de- 
scribed   as    "representative,"  listened 
1  with   the  utmost  attention,  frequently 
I  applauded  the  lines  of  the  dramatist, 
and  was  enthusiastic  at  the  end  of  each 
:  act. 

'    Mr.  Bennett  was  called  out  again  and 
'  again.    He  made  a  short  speech  In  ex- 
cellent taste  and  with  the  rsincerlty  that 
marked  tii«  acting  of  every  player  on 
.  iliu  stage.  The  attitude  of  this  avidience, 
.  remarkable  for  *ts  oompositio;.,  was  un- 
:!nstakably  favorable. 

I.ouklng  at  "Damaged  Good.s"  merely 
as  a  play,  u.  tlicatregoer  might  truth- 
fully eay  that  it  is  rudely  constructed; 
that  tlie  chttvactert;  are  only  instruments 
for  the  phfslclan  to  play  upon  as  ex- 
pounders of  his  theories:  that  there  is 
little  Interest  In  any  of  the  men  or 
wuinen  as  individuals;  that  the  physi- 
cian is  always  talking.  He  might  say 
this  and  yet  lie  would  confess  that  no 
l  lay  performed  here  for  several  years 
has  so  riveted  his  attc-ntlon  and  given 
hliii  eo  much  food  for  thought.  And  he 
vould  also  confess  that  seldom  has  th«^ 
t!me  passed  so  quickly  in  a  tiieatrc.  tf 
anyone  should  say  to  hl:n  that  fae 
play  was  obnoxious  or  against  public 
morals,  he  wouid  simply  ask  permission 
to  examine  the  gentleman's  bumps. 

He  would  also  say,  that  having  read 
the  play  In  the  original  French  or  ir. 
the  English  translation,  lie  was  sur- 
nrlecd  to  find  how  well  It  acted.  This 


no  doubt  was  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  unusual  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance. 

The  honesty,  the  relentless  sincerity 
of    Brieux    Inspii-ed    his  interpreters. 
Seldom  do  we  see  such  uniformly  good 
1  acting  on  the  stage.    Mr.  Bennett,  Miss 
;  Templeton.    Mifs    Short,    Miss  Berold 
j  and  Miss  Morrison  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten.    Air.    Bennison    sustained  w^ll 
a  long  and  trj'lng  role,  and  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  others  were  more  than 
adequate. 

Play's  Purpose  Explained. 

Before  the  performance  began  Mr. 
Liorin  F.  Deland  read  with  marked  ef- 
fect the  few  words  in  which  the  dram- 
atist explained  the  purpose  of  the 
play  and  an  extract  from  Bernard 
Shaw's  preface  to  the  translation  of 
three  of  Brieux's  dramas. 

Does  any  one  ask  whether  this  pl3.y 
is  a  work  of  art?  It  is  not  a  work  of 
art  as  the  literary  man  or  the  skliled  j 
dramatic  carpenter  understands  the 
phrase.  It  is  much  more  than  a  work 
of  art.  It  is  a  play  in  which  a  subject 
that  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  race  is 
treated  manfully,  humanely  and  with  j 
irresistible  force.  | 

Then  comes  the  question,  one  that  is  j 
really  not  connected  with  the  present  / 
discussion,  Will  the  play  bo  instru-/ 
mental  in  dispelling  Ignorance  and 
hypocrisy?  This  is  a  question  that 
each  spectator  must  answer  for  him- 
self or  herself. 

The  objection  that  this  subject  is  not 
a  fit  one  for  the  stage  Is  one  that  does 
not  require  serious  discussion.  We  can 
imagine  no  fitter  place.  It  seems  to  us 
that  even  the  greatest  eelf-decelver  wit- 
nessing "Damaged  Goods"  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  too  had  been 
hypocritical  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
problems  presented;  that  even  the  most 
strait-laced  woman,  hearing  the  Girl's 
story  as  told  by  Miss  Morrison  in  com- 
pelling fashion,  would  understand  at 
last  why  young  women  are  often  forced 
into  the  street,  to  become  social  pests, 
by  their  wreaking  vengeance  on  the 
men  that  sent  them  there. 

The  subject  of  the  play  has  been 
tiV^ated  more  than  once  In  poetry  and 
Action,  from  the  poem  of  Jeronlmj 
Frascator  to  that  of  Robbe  de  Heau- 
vess,?r.  Within  a  few  years  the  "Venus" 
of  Michel  CorOay  and  the  "Bubu  de 
Montparnasse,"  by  Charles  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, have  been  published,  and  a  clum- 
sily written,  but  sound  and  effective, 
roman-^e  has  appeared  in  Germany. 

Xosvhero.  however,  has  this  subject 
been  dlscjssed  In  such  convincing  man- 
ner and  v.ith  such  deep  humanity  as  In 
"Les  Avaries,"  by  Eugene  Brieux. 


Tha  English  are  never  weary  of  gibing 
the  headlines  in  American  newspapers 
and  sneering  at  American  newspaper 
English.  The  Dally  Chronicle  of  Lon- 
don in  a  recent  issue  published  this 
headline:  "Three  men  gassed  In  a' 
sewer."  The  writer  had  the  decency  to 
Inclose  the  obnoxious  word  In  quotation 
marks;  but  Is  not  "gassed"  as  hideous 
as  "burgled"  or  "defl"?  That  English 
newspapers  have  used  this  term  for  over 
20  years  does  not  mend  patters. 

"Sailed  the  Spanish  Main." 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Please  point  out  to  T.  Roosevelt,  Esq. 

("Steaming  Southward"  in  tho  Outlook. 

Nov.  29).  that  the  "Spanish  Main"  is 

not  water,  but  dry  land. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLFVAR. 
Boston,  Nov,  30. 
I  Right-o'  As  we  understand  the  phrase 
,  dear  to  all  friends  of  pirates  and  greedy 
I'  readers  of  their  deeds,  the  Spanish 
I  Main  is  the  northeast  coast  of  South 
j  America  between  Orinoco  river  and 
'Panama,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
Caribbean  sea.    Or,   to  quote  another 

lexicographer,  "it  is  the  northeast  coast 

of  South  America  from  the  Mosquito 
coast  to  the  Leeward  Islands.  A  mis- 
taken idea  has  prevailed  among  authors 
that  this  term  referred  to  the  Caribbean 
sea.  In  the  sense  of  main  ocean;  but  the 
Caribbean  sea,  though  a  part  of  the  At- 
lantic, Is  not  the  main  ocean,  being  al- 
most a  land-locked  sea  The  term  has 
jeference  to  the  mainland,  or  continent." 
At  the  same  time  "main"  is  used  ellip- 
tlcally  for  main  sea,  the  high  sea;  and 
also  used  elllptically  for  mainland,  hence 
no  doubt  the  confusion.  When  Henley 
wrote  of  The  Age 

Brave  irlth  adventure  and  doubloons  and  crime. 

Rum  and  the  Ebony  trade  •  •  • 

And  the  trim  Slaver,  with  her  raking  rig. 

Her  cload  of  sails,  her  spars  .superb  and  trig. 

Held,  In  a  rlllalnous  ecstasy  of.  gain. 

Her  musky  course  from  Benin  to  the  Main, 

This  main  was  the  Spanisli  Main. 
But  poet's  sailors  ha,ve  "sailed"  the 
Spanish  Main. 


Cane-Lore. 

Let  us  add  to  our  paragraph  of  walk- 
ing stick  loi-e,  A  correspondent,  Mr.  W. 
H.  W.  Blcknell,  thinks  that  tho  cane 
carried  by  the  madman  of  Seville 
should  be  put  In  the  glass  case  with 
looked  doors  that  h.>lds  the  sticks  of 
Balzac,  Dr.  Johnsoi^und  Disraeli.  The 
B'ory  Is  pleaslng^^Rlrl  in  "Don  Qulx- 
o  6"— the  authqji^^^'£SUG  to  tho  reader 


part,  and  Sheiton  Uiiisl 
tilt    upon  on. 


Percy  MacKaye's  "A  Thousand 
Years  Ago"  Given  for  First 


Time  on  Any  Stage. 


iMlSS  BEATRICE  HKRFORD 

AT  STEIffcRT  HALL 


looV-but    rea<i    uio    3!.-i>    lor  ji-:; 

'^Ive-e  tM...o  fv*p  canes  in  the  Ne« 
,  ,  .       .    •  ,  lava  that  were  at  the 

,  -  sticks  mid  almanncs 

-thai  I*  ^:-■■>^--'  courses  of  the 

™oon.  of  tl>.  Whole  year  f  "P"^ 

them'  vv.  v-  th.-re  ever  sticks  nttea 
«\th  Bn  "  bottles,  com- 

!2sses  telescopes?  In 

,  ago  sticks  with 
'    '  iina^.ri^^wid  and  formed  a 

fashion.  When  Max  O'Rell 
unth.  Ills  host  asked  hlra 
f  he  would  lake  nn  um- 
in\  Instead  of  k  cane.  "It 
:isptotable  on  the  Sabhath.' 

"Pro  Pelle  Cutem." 

M.ropos  of  human  skin  for  bookbjnd- 
and  other  makers  of  things  out  of 
leather.  Mr.  J.  Foster  Palmer  wrote  last 
month   to  Notes  and   Queries,  asking 
t        lotto  of  Uio  Hudson  3  Bay 
r'ro  pelte  cuteni."    "It  evl 
^ts  In  some  way  the  substl- 
luuoM  oi  .1  .lunian  skin  tor  an  anlmaVs 
skin     It  is  really  the  converse  of  a 
phrase  In  Juvenal  (x.  193)  'Pro  cute  pel- 
lem  •  which  forms  part  of  a  description 
of  «ome  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  pro- 
■  i!  old  age.  in  which  Mnter  alia,"  the 
human  skin  gradually  comes  to 
the  appearance  of  the  dead  hide 
c'  ii.  -inlmal.    I  presume  that  In  the 
converse  phrase  'pro  pelle  cutem'  the 
skin  of  the  hunter  Is  improved  In  ap- 
pearance by  the  suitable  food  he  has 
been  able  to  obtain  by  selUng  the  skins 
of  the  atilmals  ho  has  caught." 

This    explanation    is  unsatisfactory. 
C^i  a.^v  one  give  a  better  one? 

line  of  Juvenal,  by  the  way,  Is 
d.    not   the    193d,    In   the  10th 
"  The     whole     passage  was 
■ited     by     some     vigorous  but 
un    scholar    In    1777:    "See  the 
'   •.    ill  favor'd  and  frightful  to  look 
upon.  unUke  to  what  it  was;  Instead  of 
a  skin  a  nasty  hide:  a  flabby  pair  of 
cheeks,  the  wrinkles  of  an  old  grandam 
ape  (bred  In  the  shady  woods  of  Tab- 
r.i'-lia)    that   mumps   and   scrubs  her 
•in  face." 
line  of  Whitman,  "old  age  su- 
rising!    Ineffable  grace  of  dying 
u^yal"  is  more  consoling, 

•'Man  In  the  Street." 

As  i:io  World  Wags! 

There  is  a  phrase  that  waa  in  mora 
corriraon  use  by  essayists  and  journal- 
ists, first  in  England  and  then  here  say 
some  10  years  ago  though  heard  but  ael- 
4am  nowadays,  whose  origin  I  h*** 
never  heard  traced.  The  phrase  is  "the 
man  in  the  street."  or  as  Macaulay 
writes  It  In  one  of  his  essays,  "the  man 
In  the  streets."  Macaulay  uses  it  in  ex- 
actly Its  current  signification,  to  denote 
the  average  specimen  of  the  genus  homo 
as  be  Is  met  day  by  day.  Can  any  one 
i.all  If  Macaulay  was  the  originator  of 
the  phrase,  or  does  its  use  data  back  be- 
fore his  time? 

WILLIAM  S.  MACK. 
Boston.  Nov.  23. 

Alas,  alack-a-day:   The  great  Oxford 
Dictionary  with  regard  to  the  letter  "S" 
.  has  not  gone  beyond  "Sniggle-Sorrow," 
I  and  under  "Man"  we  are  referred  to ,, 
"Street"  fur  c  dcflnitlon  and  quotatloris.  i. 
I  The  phrase  is  probably  older  than  Ma-  I 
I  caulay.    The  Oxford  Dictionary  makes  ■ 
j  this  curious  statement:  the  American, 
I  equivalent  Is  "the  man  in  the  cars.'  j 
I  Do  our  readers  know  this  phrase?  We  I 
i  never  heard  It,  never  said  it  except  In '. 

this  dictionai-y.    "Man  about  town"  is.  | 
I  of  course,  old  and  familiar,  but  It  has  , 
I  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Mace's  question.  | 
"The  average  man,"  a  phrase  in  com-  j 
!  mon  use.  Is  frowned  on  by  highly  re-  1 
bpectable  lexicographers,  and  yet  John  I 
Stuart  Mill  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  | 

A  Psychic  Pianist.  [ 

It  is  only  fair  to  warn  concert  goers. 
'  Mr.  Francis  Orierson,  who  Is  a  "psychic 
pianist,"  has  landed  at  New  Tork.  An 
American  by  birth,  but  English  by  i 
choice,  author  of  "The  Invincible  Alii-  | 
ance"  and  other  books,  as  a  pianist.  ] 
"he  makes  Improvisations,  some  of 
which  have  been  described  by  critics 
as  almost  impossible."  This  recalls  Dr. 
Johnson's  remark  on  hearing  the  cele- 
brated performer.  Mr.  Grlerson  lost  hlsl 
gift  ten  years  ago,  but  he  now  has  it: 
again  and  Is  bound  to  exercise  It.  For-' 
tunately  in  Boston  the  municipal  cen-j 
sors  are  vigilant, 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE:     WiUiam  A. 
Vruay  presents  "Belle-.'e  Me.  Xantlppe, 
5-  .  omedy  in  four  acts  by  Frederick  Bal- 

:.  Cast: 
G-    :e  UacFarlaod,  alias  MaeGlnnls. 

-  John  Barr:.more 

Sole   Alonzo  Price 

#V<;ri^;ton  Bro^n  •  -  •  •  "^^^^ 

^^  l^-alfo'irar.       .  .  .  .      .Herbert  Ru-«ell 

*nr"  HI-'>v  Ted  La  Due 

(  .isE..  .!::!^^'..:;....::-^Ha"j-  B^E.ur 

i>olIy  ;tiimn-.a.r.  


•^Tnmi'IKT  THB.A.TttE-"A  Thousand 
"    .'     \mi."  a  romance  of  the  Orient, 
.win.  by  Percy  MacKaye.  First 
ance  on  any  stage. 

,   Kits.  .ToUvot 

 ■*',  Frederick  Ward* 

 ranla  Marlnort 

 Jeroms  Patrick 

   ITrank  McCormacU 

   Eamund  Rotli 

bcaVu.uouehe.V.V.:  

P^inchlnello  ^"Ilf'l  ThJSas 

 .•.Jo«pU  srith 

Kom"co.;:.-;;:'.:.:.:...H.  cooper  cuit. 

Mr  MacKaye's  play  was  suggested  by 
tre  Persian  romanoe  in  "The  Thousand 
*nd  One  Days."  wherein  the  adventures 
lot  Calaf.  Prince  of  Astrakhan,  and  the 
beautiful  Princess  of  China  are  recited. 
From  the  old  Italian  comedies  Mr.  Mac- 
Kayo  has  borrowed  Scaramouche,  Pun- 
chinello, Pantaloon  and  Harlequin  who, 
with  their  leader.  Capocomlco,  a  strolling 
'  player,  seek  their  fortune  In  China. 
"     Romance  a^\:ats  them.  The  Emperor, 
pleased   with    their   antics,  unburdens 
himself  to  Capocomlco.      His  daughter 
>  refuses  to  wsd.    To  each  ardent  suitor 
she  propounds  three  riddles.    If  they  are 
i  not  guessed  the  wooer  loses  his  head. 
'  So  far  no  man  has  won  and  heads  are 
dally   added   to   the   collection  which 
I  decorates  the  city  gate. 

Capocomlco  with  sovereign  audacity 
proposes  to  exchange  places  with  the 
ruler  for  one  day  in  which  he  w;ll  put 
an  end  to  the  pr:nccss'  bloody  ways  or 
lose  his  life.  The  emperor  accepts  the 
offer. 

The  players'  designs  are  easily  ac- 
'  compilEiied.  Turandot  swoons  at  th« 
sight  of  a  beggar,  who  is  none  other 
than  Calaf  prince  of  Astrakhan,  whom 
she  has  seen  and  loves.  The  wily  Cap- 
ocomlco has  his  suspicions.  Calaf  pre- 
sents himself  as  a  suitor.  He  reads 
the  riddle?  and  .subsequently  the  wilful 
princess  surrenders  to  love,  wliUe  Cap- 
ocomico.  happy  to  have  served  the 
cause  of  romanije  claims  as  his  only 
reward  the  withered  rose  thrown  to 
Calaf  by  Turandot  at  their  first  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  MacKaye's  pieco  is  a  charming 
fantasy.  There  is  a  happy  blending  of 
the  romantic,  the  comic  and  the  pict- 
uresque. The  story  Is  told  gi-aoefuUy. 
the  dialogue  Is  in  turn  witty  and  poetic. 
The  Btase  is  not  cluttered  with  super- 
fluous person.i.ges.  Every  character  Is 
sharply  drawn  and  makes  its  own  ap- 
peal. There  is  the  Emperor,  a  good- 
natured  old  fellow,  grieved  at  his  daugh- 
ter's eccentrto  behavior  and  rejoicing 
in  his  little  holiday  from  cares  of  state. 
There  is  Capoooinlco,  superbly  arrasrant,; 
and  there  are  the  members  of  his 
troupe,  ensaged  In  fantastic  gamboUlngs. 
There  is,  too,  Turandot,  a  vixenish 
young  woman '  with  an  oriental  dlsre 
gard  for  human  life,  and  there  Is  the 
hot-hearted  Calaf. 

The  play  naturally  gives  unusual  op- 
portunity  for   effective   stage  settings 
and  gorgeous   costumes  and  the  pro- 
ducers have  Improved  the  opportunity 
There  Is  cubist  and  Rheinhardtian  scen- 
ery, riotous  in  coloring  and  quixotic  in 
deVign.    The  scene  of  the  first  act  is 
singularly  effective.    It  represents  the 
city  gate  at  Pektn.    A  green-eyed,  red- 
tongued  god  leers  from  the  tower,  while  j 
the  heads  of  Turandot's  suitors  shine 
with  cadaverous  pallor  in  the  darkness. 
Tlie  scene  In  Calaf's  bedchamber  might 
be  shortened.  That  of  Turandot's  dream 
If  wildly  fanciful.  Throughout  the  play 
there  was  artistic  lighting.  1 
Mr.  Cllfte  played  Capo:omico  lightly,  i 
with  consummate    art    and  becoming 
nonchalance.    Miss    Jolivet    has  made 
rapid  strides  since  her  appearance  here 
In  "Kismet."    Last  evening  she  acted  | 
with  sincerity.    She  was  fortunate  in  | 
tiuggestlng  and    maintaining    the  ori- 
ental Illusion,  noticeably  in  the  use  of 
her  hands.    Mr.  Patrick  as  Calaf  was 
BUftlclently  Impetuous.   Mr.  Warde  was  | 
amiable  as  the  Emperor.    Mr.  McCor-  | 
mack  and  Miss   Marinoff  bore  them- 
selves well  as  devoted  servitors,  while 
Capocomlco's   followers   were  amusing 
and  Individually  excellent. 

Nor  should  Mr.  Furst's  incidental 
music  be  forgotten,  which  now  tickled 
the  ears  with  pleasing  melodies,  now 
enchanted  the  oriental  atmosphere  with 
barbaric  din. 

A  large  audience  was  justly  enthusi- 
astic. Mr.  MacKaye  made  a  modest 
speech  at  the  end  of  the  third  act. 


Large  Audience  Enjoys  Original 
Hl  Monologues. 

Miss  Beatrice  ilerford  gave  pleasure 
to  a  large  audience  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Stelnert  Hall  by  recitations  of  her 
original  monologues.  Thoro  selected 
were  ".\n  English  Party,"  "The  Cook,' 
,  '  A  Vouiig  K.;citer"  and  "The  DlSQon- 
iS  tented  Voter."  .       •  ^ 

.Miss  Herford  poFsesSes  a  keen  and 
unen-lns  insight  into  femJnIne  human 
nature.  She  is  familiar  with  all  types. 
The  .shop  girl,  the  cook,  tho  club  wom- 
an, the  boardlng-hou^o  gosfcip,  the  fond 
mother,  the  tactless  English  hostess  of 
the  provinces  and  many  others  iro 
brouglil  to  life  in  her  monologues,  while 
her  skill  in  composing  them  rivals  her 
art  In  their  presentation. 

Alwavs  wltly.  yet  never  malicious. 
Miss  IlerCord  excels  in  tho  humorous 
exposition  of  feminine  characteristics 
iind  peculiariilf's.  She  ia  adroit  in  sug- 
gestins  the  pvesenco  of  others  on  the 

Yesterdav  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  an  Knliish  hostess,  the  remarks  of  a 
good  natured  Irish  cook,  the  views  of 
the  discontented  voter  and  tho  triumph 
of  a  proud  mother  guiding  her  infant 
son  through  a  recitation  before  admiring 
friends  were  amusingly  presented, 
while  in  response  to  prolonged  applause 
Miss  Herford  added  "Piazza  Ladies 
and  "Shop  Girls"  to  the  pro?i-am. 


CASTLE   SQUARE  THEATRE-John  j 
A     Fi-aser's    dramatization    of    J.  M.J 
Barrle'r.  novel,   "The  Little  Minister, 
In  four  .-lets  and  nine  scenes. 
ISP  .-  Gavi.n  Dlshart.  the  Little  Minister, 
.r.r, ..  Donald  Moek 

CaDt   Ilallweli  -Wlinam  P.  Carleton 

?ic'„dr/ mm   Carney  Chrisue 

KWIff  H^ac-  Alfred  Lunt 

I-,.",  now  .'.v.  ..J.   Morrill  Morrlaon 

Ills  Y^^,S^°"^::::::::;:;.H;i°^ 

TVilo  y''."*'/  •  ..Doris  OlRSon 

B^xt.r:;::.^  Eilorence  Shirley, 
&le  Webster  •  Ma-bel  Colcord  | 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  "Tristaii 
and  Isolde."  Second  performance  in 
Boston  this  season.  Mr.  Caplet  con- 
ducted. 

Trlatan   .  ..Edoardo  Forrari-Fontana 

l80ld.3  Margarf.tc  Mutzenaucr 

Koenig  Marke  Paolo  Ludlltai- 

Kurwenal  Piisquale  An\ato 

Melot  George  Evei^-tt 

Brangaeno  Matja  Niesaen-Stone 

Ein  HIrt  J.  Jou-JervlUe 

.Stimme  dea  Seemanns  Louis  Dem 

EIn  Steuermann  Alban  Grand 

The  cast  was  the  same  as  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  except  that  Mr.  Amatcr- 
replaced  Mr.  Well  In  the  part  of  Kur- 
newal.  It  was  a  very  distinguished  per- 
j  formance.  A  more  golden  voice  than 
j  Mr.  Ferrari-Fontana's  ha.s  not  In  our 
'  time  been  heard  in  this  opera.  He  is  not 
j  merely  a  good  singer;  he  is  a  great 
I  singer.  And  he  sings  as  if  he  had  meas- 
I  ureless  power  behind  his  voice;  he  never 
'  pushes  through  a  note.  Add  to  that  the 
!  dignity  and  reserve  of  his  acting.  He 
'  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  wrestle  In 
the  love  scenes. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  is  an  accomplished 
singer,  sure  of  herself,  and  in  fine  con- 
trol of  difficult  passages,  notably  those 
which  she  began  softly,  letting  her  note, 
so  to  speak,  grow  out  of  the  orchestra 
It  was  only  in  the  richest  phrases  of  tho 
:  duets  that  one  felt  a  certain  not  quite 
'  satisfactory  sharpness  and  brilliance  of 
■  tone  against  M"-.  Ferrari-Fontana's  mel- 
I  low  and  glowing  tenor.  The  passage 
j  which  she  sang  with  her  head  behind 
1  Tristan's  was  effective  and  lovely. 

Mr.  Amato's  Kurwenal  was  manly  and 
sympathetic.  The  fine  quality  of  his 
voice  was  tested  and  proved  in  the 
third  act  when  he  had  to  sing  with  the 
incomparable  tenor.  Mr.  Ludikar  kept 
King  Mark  from  being  ludicrous,  and 
though  that  may  sound  like  negative 
praise,  it  was  indeed  a  tribute  to  a  very 
difficult  achievement. 

When  the  singers  were  on  the  stage 
they  seemed  to  remind  Mr.  Caplet  that 
much  of  his  opera  is  intense.  When 
they  were  not  on  the  stage,  his  con- 
ducting lacked  virility;  he  did  not  get 
I  under  the  surface  of  the  introductory 
j  passages  that  are  Intended  to  be  at  once 
I  emotional  summaries  of  what  is  to  fol- 
I  low  and  preparations  for  the  very  high 
I  dramatic   and    musical  moods. 

ANNIVERSARY  \ 
AT  B  J^EITH'S 

[Exceptional  Attractions  Provid-| 
ed  for  Celebration  of  ^ 
Event. 


It  was  just  30  years  ago.  this  week 
that  B.  F.  Keith  of  this  city  started 
In  a  very  modest  way  a  little  variety 
show  that  met  with  instant  favor  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  vaudeville  of 
the  present  day,  at  the  head  of  which 
B.  F.  Keith  himself  Is  suprenie.  In 
commemoration  of  the  anniversary  a 
bill  of  exceptional  length  and  of  unusual 
excollence  is  being  presented  at  B.  F. 
ICeith'3  Theatre  this  week.  Nearly  all 
of  the  numbers  an;  brand  new  to  Boston 
1  audiences  althotigh  there  are  just 
enoUi'Jh  of  familiar  faces  upon  the 
program  'to  remii  d  one  that,  after  all. 
It  is  a  B.  F.  Keith  house. 

In  spite  Of  all  the  acts  nfver  before 
I  seen  in  Bostort  the  one  that  mi'.de  tl.e 


Miss  Barry  has  been  at  b.  i-  Keiia  -. 
rasny  times  in  the  past,  yet  that  did 
not  detract  one  moment  from  any  of, 
her  songs,  of  which  "Barry."  as  ever,  | 
was  the  uiost  popular.  "Tv..enty  Years, 
Ago  "  "Ilennessee"  and  "Tho  Same  OWl 
Hat  "  were  just  a  few  of  the  olhor  of 
Miss  Barry«  offerings  that  everybody, 

*  A  molf  mystifying  act  Is  that  of  Ser-j 
vals  Leroy.  Mile.  Talma  and  Herr  Uos- 
olo    a   troupe  of  Europeini  magicians 
who  perform  before  the  very  eyes  of 
the  audieric'i  and   in  rapid  succosidoii 
several  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  lons 
repertoire   of   "K'^lons.    Florence  Rob- 
erts &  CO.  appeared  in  tho  one-act  pU> 
■•The  woman  Intervenes."  by  J.  Hai  tlej 
Manners,  author  of  "Peg  O'  My  Heart. 
Miss  Roberts  is.  of  course,  the  woman  j 
wUh  Charles  Wyngate  playing  the  lead  , 
man  role,  that  of  Paul  Winthrope.  • 
Percy  Bronson  and  Winnie  Baldwin  I 
made  a  most  favorable  first  Boston  ap-  j 
pearance   in   pickings   from   song   and  , 
dance  land,  while  Laura  Buckley   pro-  . 
tean  monologist,  was  <^^ceU«n*  .In  her 
"Character  Sketches  from  Life.      The  , 
rest  of  the  bill  Includes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \ 
Stuart  Darrow,  in  their  ever  POP^I^^  i 

smoke  and  P''='"'-««'^,!'^Tr/voft , 

Kramer,  in  black  and  v.I^r^l°h: 
&  Brown,  in  "The  Corkscrew  Kid  ';  The 
Monetta  Five,   in   a  mirthful  musical 
melange     Charles    B.    Middleton  and, 
Leta^lpellmeyer,  In  "An  Ocean  Woo- : 
Ing";  Joe  Cook  and  his  "On«  ^an  , 
Vaudeville,"  and  the  Hassan  Ben  Ali  s 
10  Toosoonln  Arahs,  who  do  sonjie  very 
startling  acrobatic  wo^^^^^  | 

KNEISELFOUR 
GIVE  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  KnoiSel  Quartet  gave  tlj'  «f 
..nncftrt  of  Its  29th  season  last  ev.onins 
Ts'fn^rt  Hall.  Michael  von  Zadors 
was  the  assisting  pianist.  He  played 
Lre  for  the  flr.t  time.  The  program  n- 
eluded  Mozart's  Quartet  In  F  major 
E  &  H  No.  »);  Schubert's  posthumous 
quarfet  in   D   minor;   Cesar  Franck's 

^'rr  p'ro^Jn  might  have  been  better 
arranged     Aitcr  an  houv  of  chamber 
music  the  Introduction  of  such  an  im- 
portant work  as  Franck's  aulntet  is  a 
mistake,  the  quintet  should  have  c^mo 
first  or  second;  preferably  second  with 
Mozart's  quartet  as  an  amiable  con-i 
mst  by  us  suavity  and  lightness^  NeVj, 
ertheless,   it  was  a  Pleasure  to  hear 
Franck's   noble    music   fSa'".    ^nJ  t 
should  not  be  forgotten  t'^a^ 
sels  were  largely  ,he  cham- 

quaintlng  concert  goers  ^'^V^^^pr  al- 
ber  music  of  this  great  composer,  al 
though  they  were  not  the  first  to  play 
ihe  quintet  in  Boston.  They  gave  a., 
unforgettable  performance  of  It  some 
years  ago  with  Mr.  Bauer.  M-^/"" 
Zadora  Is  evidently  a  '""sician  of  In- 
telligence and  a  facUe  plar.ist  with  an 
agreeable  touch,  although  l^^t  "'*ht  he 
was  Inclined  at  times  to  declaim  a  melo 
die  line  that  should  have  been  ^un^- 

Mozart's  quartet  is  not  too  fam  Uar 
here,  and  it  is  in  lightsome  yeln^  Schu 
hprt's  ouaitet  Is  always  welcome,  me 
Knelse?s"played  It  with  ^eat  splrtt  ana , 
with  tho  intimate  understanding  ihat^ 
distinguishes  their  performance  but 
they  have  played  this  music  here  with 
L  finer  sense  of  euphony.  Last  evening 
fn  fortissimo  passages  there  was  too 
frequent  rasping  and  »tr«"8lJ'  "lor^ 
than  once  crossed  the  boundary  line 
and  became  coarseness. 

An  audience  of  good  sise  aPPl*"**^ 
enthusiastically.  The  third  concert  will  , 
bo  on  Jan.  6.  ^  ^ ,  \ 

RECITAL  BY  HOEMANN 
Pianist  Gives  Program  Made  up  En- 
tirely of  Chopin  Pieces. 

Josef  Hofmann  gave  a  P'«f °  "^"S*  1 
vesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall.| 
The  prog'^am  consisted  entU^ly  of  Pieces  | 
by  Chopin  and  included  Polonaise  Fan 
trsia"  Impromptu.  A-flat  major;  Noc- 
urli:  F  m^lnor;  Sonata  B'"-'- 
85-  2--  Preludes;  Etudes,  A-ftat  major. 
C  majorc  minor;  Ballade,  A-flat  major 
^Mr  Hofmann's  Playlng  ye^te'Tday  was! 
cMSPicuous  for  beauty   of  tone,  Im- 

maculate  phrasing.  P<>"«';«^,X'u„erri"« 
He  excels  In  delicacy      touch  unerring 
'  sense  of  proportion,  artistic  poise.  His 
*  fXpretatlons  are  authoritative,  poetic, 
i  contemplatlvee.  inclined  to  the  conven- 
tional yet  not  without  originality. 

Ts  performance  of  Chopin's  sonata 
was  interesting  and 
movement  was  taken  at  so  fast  a  pace 
Tat  1?  occasionally  lost  In  eftectlveBeBS 
but  the  second  was  admirably  Played 
j  and  the  melody  enchantmgly  sunS-  The 
hast  movement  was  Impressionistic  m 

''Mn'"Hofmann's  playing  of  the  pre- 
ludes ^^•as  wholly  deHghtful.  In  them 
his  exquisite  use  of  nuances  as  '"•ell  as 
h  e  mechanical  perfection  was  In  evl- 
dincr  w^tii;  he  "reflected  the  cliang  ng 
moods  of  the  composer,  suave,  Ijri., 
^Jlhement  in  turn  with  arUstic  sincerity 
and  unforced  expression. 

A  small  audience  wW  deeply  WPr* 
"lative.   


(I,-. '■.ir.i,^<'0.     l.ati    l  i.J,./  ■j\'Uiii-4 
liiharfl  Kerr  lectured  on  science  to  tiOO  cou- 
ncil la   Portlaml   prison,   and  «a«  recclred 
Ivith  eotbusiaKcn.    B);t  during  bi^  absence  from 
at  Mllfbam  on  that  tauM'  cvcuing  otlwr 
I  irglurs  still  at  large  raided  him  and  i  arrifj 
eren  liix  atock  of  postage  »taiU[>~ 


Not  Sufficiently  Near.  j 

A  landiJato  at  an  Engiish  civil  eer-  ,] 
vice  exatnluatioii  was  asked ;  "How  far  }| 
Is  It  from  the  earth  to  the  sun?"  He! 
replied :  "I  cannot  say  the  exact  dis-  ■ 
tance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  btit  it  \ 
la  not  sufficlenily  near  to  interfere  with  : 
my  properly  discharging  tiie  duties  of  | 
my  office,"  For  coolness  and  soynd  sense  ; 
this  recalls  the  remark  of, another  can- | 
dirlate  who  wrote  In  an  essay  on  the  : 
the  19th  century:  "Tha  pub-; 
every  year  a  higher  standard  i 
I  ;ion  trom  those  who  seek  em- | 

l>loyr:i(.'nt   in   its   service ;   in   proof  of 
v.  hlcli  I  may  refer  to  the  extraordinary  i 
difticulty  of  tlic  Questions  set  at  the 
present  examination." 


The  King  of  "Neckties." 

We  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
London  Mail:  "The  'King  of  Necktie 
Manufacturers'  has  just  reached  Paris 
on  his  annual  tour  of  the  capitals  of 
the  world,  and  his  taste  is  regarded  by 
the  moat  exclusive  set  of  inale  society 
as  the  last  word  In  necktie  design.  This 
Buper-tie  merchant,  whose  cheapest  tie 
costs  12  and  who  will  not  accept  an  or- 
der for  fewer  than  25  ties,  is  reputed  to 
miike  a  profit  of  £20,000  a  year." 

Li  t  ua  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
<\  i>  r  speaks  of  "ties"  and  "neckties" 
11^  il.DUSh  fh'  word  "cravat"  had  disap- 
I  .>;if  li  W  illi  t:  i:  MeiovlnKian  kings,  Mar- 
L  .  '    l(uri;undy  and   the  Croatian 

(s  of  tlie  17th  century,  who 
i  name  to  the  article  of  dress 
.  i  .uiid  the  neck.  A  string  tie  Is 
not  worthy  of  the  more  heroic  name. 

iint  Is  it  possible  that  'his  mysterloua 
i-UiiiiBer  whose  cheapest  invention  is 
e')l.l  at  $10  has  superseded  Charles  Gus- 
t  LV,:  Antoinc  Le  Uargy,  the  -Magnlticent? 
I-  this  celcbratfd  actor  no  longer  the 
■  Jirbller  elenantlurum"  in  Parl-s?  When 
i  played  In  the  "AlarQuis  de  Prlola"  ho 
a  red  on  the  stage  encircled  as  to 
:      lu.ck  with  a  wonderful  cravat  ;  it  be- 

nu.;  the  rage;  the  "Prlola"  cravat  was 
ill  thi:  windows  of  all  haberdashers  ser\'- 
!  IP-  the  swells.  "Men  and  youth  and 
•  1  jife,"  wroto  a  contemporary,  "dls- 
d  for  Us  I'OSBcssloii.  No  man  felt 
:  ,iy  dressed  witl-.out  the  Prlola  cravat." 
M.  Le  Bargy  sUll  lives  and  acts.  Has 
lie,  like  E.  Berry  Wall,  Ksq.,  of  New 
Vork,  laid  down  the  sceptre?  And  who 
is  this  nameless  kins  of  neckties?  Does 
condescend  to  visit  Boston?  Or  docs 
hfi  look  on  ua  as  hopeless  and  pass  us 


icir  crigin.       .  ^  ^  .  .  and 

1  mfluencf-  '"5 
:  i    .les."    This     I  ..Li  .    .  ^  ^ted 

treely  from  the  clghtl^  edition  in  JOng- 
Usfh.    Can  any  one  name  the  author. 
There  are  pictures  of  14  cravats  and 
an  illustration  of  the  manner  In  which 
a  cravat  should  b«  tied.    And  amons 
Iheso  cravats  is  ojie  called  The  Ameri- 
can.   The  accompanying  letter  press  Is 
as  follows:  "The  cravate  a  I'Amerlcalne, 
is  extremely  handsome,  and  easily  ar- 
ranged, provided  It  is  stiffly  starched. 
It   is  composed  solely  of  two  lateral 
folds,  which  do  not  come  so  close  to  the 
ears  as  the  Mathematical  Cravat.  «  ■>  • 
The  American,  when  it  is  arranged  with 
the    characteristic    precision,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  column  designed  to 
support  an  elegant  capital.   It  has  many 
advocates  amone  our  friends  across  the  i 
sea,  the  Dandies  of  the  United  States,  - 
who  honor  it  with  the  tine  title  of  "Cra-  j 
vat  of  Independence."    We  remark  in 
passing  that  this  title  might  be  con- 
tested, for  the  neck  thus  cravated  Is 
placed  In  a  sort  of  vise,  and  any  latera> 
motion  or  deflection  is  thus  prohibited. 
The  colors  of  the  American  are  sea- 
green  and  amaranth.    I  make  this  ob- 
servation,   although    I    designate  the 
1  colors  determined  by  fashion  as  the  most 
suitable  for  each  species  of  cravat,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  exclude  the  simplicity 
of  white  which  can  be  adopted  in  any 
case." 

'  The  translator's  preface  is  approprl- 
I  ately  serious.  He  Insists  that  the  cra- 
vat is  the  man  himself  and  the  human 
heart  has  no  recesses  for  the  observer 
who  has  studied  the  material  and  struc- 
ture of  this  adornment. 


.o  man.  o."  liis  kii^d. 
iiand  corner  la  this 
O.  D." 


provident 
In  the  u- 
legend:  'Mi: 

"Pro  Pelle  Cutem.  ' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  motto  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Goni- 
ipany,  "Fro  Pelle  Cutem,"  appears  to 
j  have  been  suggested  by  the  verse,  "Skin 
for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will 
;ho  give  for  his  life"  (Job  II..  4).  The 
I  maker  of  the  motto,  wishing  to  express 
the  Idea  that  a  man  will  give  his  skin, 
risk  his  life,  for  the  skins  of  animals, 
changed  the  "Pellem  pro  pelle"  of  the 
Vulgate  to  "Pro  pelle  cutem,"  thereby 
obtaining  a  strikingly  appropriate  de- 
scriptive expression. 

JOHN  W.  RICE. 

Rockland,  Dec.  2. 

The  Man  In  the  Street. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  believe  Emerson  used  the  expression 
"Man  In  the  street"  and  I  think  the  date 
was  about  1855.  A  word  about  the  equiv- 
alent "American"  expression  "Man  in 
the  cars'-  found  in  the  Oxford  Diction- 
ary. Dr.  Murray  got  the  phrase  from 
Bryce,  which  shows  that  the  term  must 
be  used  somewhere  In  this  country, 
though  I  never  heard  it.   

Boston,  Dec.  2.        HENRY  WE1S3. 


Intermezzo. 
A  miner  from  New  Hampshire  said  to 
Aitcmus  Ward  in  .Salt  Lake  city:  "A 
f,'ood  thing  happened  down  here  the  oth- ' 
tr  day.  A  man  of  Boston  dressin'  went 
tlirough  there,  and  pt  one  of  the  stations  \ 
there  wa.'in't  any  mules.   .Says  the  man  ' 
wlio  was  fixed  out  to  kill  In  his  Boston 
dressin',  'Where's  them  mules?'  Saj's 


the  driver,  'Them  mules  Is  Into  the  saire 
brush.  You  go  catch  'em— that's  wot  you 
do.'  Says  the  man  of  Boston  dressin', 
■Oh.  no!'  Says  the  driver,  'Oh,  yes!'  t.nd 
li<>  took  his  long  couch  whip  and  licked 
th'  man  of  no!<ton  dressin'  till  he  went 
aiul  caught  thein  mule.?.  How  does  that 
strike  you  a.s  a  joke?'' 

Query:  How  was  this  gentleman  from 
TUi'ton  dressed?  How  did  hit  clothes 
li.  tray  him?  There  was  a  time  when  the 
n.'-tonlan  was  known  by  his  shawl  when 
I     \  entured  into  another  state. 


M.  Le  Bargy  Creating.  | 

To  go  back  Id  Lo  Bargy,  the  .\Iasruifl- 
cent.  Years  ago  there  was  a  picture  In  j 
Punch    that    was    lifted    by   Harper's  j 
Masailne.    It  represented   two  heavy  j 
swells.    One  asked  the  other  how  he 
achieved  "such  a  mlwaculou*  cravat." 
The  other  answered:  "I  give  my  whole 
in'.tid  to  It."   And  we  all  remember  the 
■  ii  ry  of  Brumnifl's  valet  carrying  away 
mass  of  orimipled  cravats  and  the 
Ml    pointing   lo   them   and  aaylug: 
I  iior.f  ar"  our  failures." 
M.  l.e        i-;y.  on  the  other  hand,  was 
artfully  In  luii-rent.    lie  seemed  almost 
oarelcsa  In    tin?  matter  of   tyina.  He 
would  choose  a  pice  of  musllii  and. 
without  looking  In  the  glass,  attach  it 
to  tho  base  of  the  collar  with  a  few 
rapid  movements.    As  his  rapt  pane- 
gyrist wrotg;   "The  Lo  Bargy  tie  ties 
Itself.    There  la  a  picturesque  air  of 
confusion  about  it.    It  seems  to  have 
xiiiwii  there  hv  nrcldent,  without  any 
It  is  'negllga,'  It 
I  t.  it  has  tho  small- 
ilncnoe.    Such  18  the 
,   lie  l:i  the  full  flower  of  Iti 
I   hothouse    plant   surely,  but 
11^  with  the  wild  frced'ini  nf  Hii» 
•  .  .?i-OBe." 


"Cravatlana." 
A  little  book  of  84  pago.i  was  published 
at  Paris  In  is:."!.    The  title,  translated. 
In  as  follows:    "Cravatlana,  or  a  Om- 
eral  Trtatli*  on  Cr^vata  constdtrtd 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  | 

Edward  Lankow,  bass,  gave  a  recital  j 
yesterday  afternoon  iti  Jordan  Hall,  ae- 
sisted  by  Robert  Pollak,  violinist,  and 
Miss  Jessie  I>avis,  pianist.  Mr.  Lankow 
sang  these  songs:  Salnt-Saens,  Les  Pas 
d'Annes  du  Roi  Jean;  Schubert,  Meeres 
Stlelc:  Fra-nz,  Is  hat  die  Rose  sick 
beklagt;  Brahms,  Relnsches  Volkslled; 
MousBorgsJiT',  Wehmuetlg  rauachten  die 
Blaetter;  Strauss,  Morgen;  Oerman, 
Rolling  IJown  to  Rio.  He  added  several  | 
songs  in  response  to  applause,  among 
them:  "Drink  to  me  only,"  a  Scottish 
soog  and  "Baby  Mine."  Mr.  Pollak 
played  these  pieces:  Debussy,  En  | 
Bateau;  Mozart,  Monuet;  Moor,  Prelude; 
and  witn  Miss  Davis,  Grieg  s  SonaU 
In  G.  ,  - 

Mr.  Lankoiv's  voice  is  an  uncommon  ■ 
one.  as  the  operagoers  of  two  seasons 
know.  It  is  tlrst  of  ail  a  true  baas,  full, 
boiioroub,  and  of  a  bingularly  t>«autlful 
QuaJity.  Not  contented  with  his  natural 
gifts  and  enviable  reputation,  .Mr.  Lan- 
kow studied  last  summer,  and  with  bene- 
HdaJ  result  In  tills  respect,  lie  now  ha.-* 
a  firmer  control  of  the  extreme  upi>er 
tones.  lirmer  Id  intonation  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  rhetorical  demands.  Yester- 
«lay  lio  reaped  fully  the  reward  of  labor, 
tor  his  \  olc«  was' in  excellent  condition, 
axtd  Ills  use  of  it  fas  admirable. 

^alnt-Saens's  music  to  Hugo's  bal- 
lad is  Dol  often  sung  here.  Among  the 
works  of  the  composer's  early  period  It 
demands  dramatic  treatment.  Mr. 
IjUikow  caught  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
and  made  much  of  the  various  episodes. 
Kit  vocal  »#t,  however,  was  more  fully 
displayed  la  the  songs  of  Shubert, 
Franz  and  Strauss,  also  in  the  beauti- 
ful song  of  Moussor^sky.  In  "Meeres 
Btlele"  his  long  sustained  legato  was 
a  lesson  to  some  of  bis  colleagues,  and 
In  Mojssorgsky's  song  he  gave  the  ap- 
propriate "atmosphere."  In  the  more 
eplrlied  music  be  was  equally  success- 
ful, ajlhough  it  may  be  said  that  in 
rapid  delivery  of  English  words,  his 
enunciation  was  sometimes  Indistinct. 

Mr.  Pcllak.  we  are  informed,  is  an 
Hunsarian,  who  Is  now  connected  with 
tho  Geneva  Conservatory.  As  a  virtuoso 
be  lias  traveUe<l  tlirough  Europe.  Hit 
tonj  is  pure,  individual  and  sympathetic. 
In  matters  of  technic  lu  is  highly  pro 
flclent.  He  phrases  as  a  musician,  anc 
with  warmth,  poetic  feeling,  brilliance 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  music 
In  a  word,  he  is  a  violinist  of  indisputa- 
ble parts,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  tt 
hear  hlni  In  works  of  long  breath.  Aftei 
the  sonata.  In  v/hlch  Miss  Davis  gavt 
valiiuble  assistance,  he  responded  to  thj 
appia'.ise.  The  Prelude,  by  Emanuel 
Mo'vo.  lieard  here  for  the  flrgt  time.  Is. 
churactciistic  of  the  composer.  It  treats 
In  an  original  manner  original  thoughts. 

A  smalt  audience  was  enthusiastic, 

I We  have  received  The  letter  paper  of  a ' 
inusician  in  Conn.;li8villc.  Pa.,  and  we  ^ 
approve  his  frankness.  He  announces  | 
I  himself  as  "The  original  and  only  living 
!  Charles  E.  McBride,  leader-director,  the 
Oldest,  Most  Experienced  and  Best  The-  j 
atrical  Violinist  in  This  Vicinity."  He 

» Iso  says:  "Second  to  none  in  the  Pub- 1 

I 

lie's  Eye.  Now  Sober  and  Reliable." 
Whatever  he  may  have  been  in  the  past, 
lie  Is  now  plumb  sober,  always  able  to 
1 1-11  his  tS  string  from  his  bow,  and  tlils 
'  .  In.?  in  fiddling  a  concerto  or  a  jig. 
r  is  Mr.  Mcfiride  careless  and  Im- 


Junlor. 

As  the  World  "Wags: 

Clement  Comer  Clay  was  a  United 
States  senator  from  Alabama  from  1837 
to  1841.  and  his  son,  Clement  Claiborne 
Clay,  was  a  United  States  senator  from 
the  same  state  from  18.=>3  to  1861.  Can 
the  latter  properly  be  called  Clement  C. 
Clay,  Jr."  He  Is  so  called  on  pages  192, 
198,  204  and  211  of  the  latest  edition  (19U) 
of  "A  Biographical  Congressional  Dlrec- 
I  tory."  QUERIST. 
I    Boston,  Dec.  3. 

I  "Junior  "  denotes  the  younger  of  two 
'  bearing  tho  same  name  in  a  family, 
I  eepeclally  a  son  rf  the  same  name  as 
'  his  father.  The  use  of  "Junior"  In  this 
1  Instance  might  be  called  a  case  of  pollU- 
;  cal  licenne. 


Fashion  Note. 

Tlie  women  of  Boston  have  been  re- 
proached by  unchlvalrlc  visitors  for  not 
dressing  with  greater  care  for  the  the- 
atre. The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London 
published  a  paragraph  headed  "New 
Theatre  Fashions."  We  reprint  it  for 
what  It  Is  worth,  fearing  that  It  will  be 
of  llttlo  assistance  to  those  eager  for 
display: 

"The  other  night,  at  the  Chatelet,  M- 
Alexandre  Duval,  the  son  of  the  great 
restaurateur  and  Prince  of  Parisian- 
dandles,  was  seen  clad  In  a  red  Inver- 
j'ness  cape,  with  a  tender  mauve  Hnlpg, 
.talking  to  an  exquisite  lady,  whose  lialr 
was  powdered  with  gold.  At  another 
theatre  a  well-known  lady  teacher  of 
sinking  appeared  with  hair  of  tho  most 
vivid  electric  green." 

Riddle  Me  a  Riddle. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

The  cryptic  lines  In  the  English  public 
,  house  quoted  by  you  last  Monday  bring 
to  mind  the  dear  old  Immortal's  dlscov- 
I  ery  of  Bill  Stump' .s  stone  carvings. 
I  am  also  reminded— I  cannot  justly 
recall  through  what  mental  meander- 
ings— of  an  old  German  puzzle  where 
you  are  required  to  read  some  lines  and 
make  them  rhyme.  .Say  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  following: 
Are  yoti  fearful  of  the  dark. 

Add  ElUa? 
To  SBTlng  gas  there's  no  objectloa, 
Alexander! 
Tlie  German  le: 

WlUst  do  trcQloB  Ton  mlr  welchen 

Boeser  Joaef?  ; 

— Frage-Zelcben. 
Nlmmer  mcbr  Terlaaae  ich  dlch 
Liebes  Kind. 

— Gedankenstrlch. 
Boston,  Dec  2.  E.  Xj. 


Court  Life. 

The  tango  is  not  the  first  dance  that 
has  been  prohibited  at  the  court  In  Ber- 
lin. In  1859  the  Empress  Frederick,  then 
Crown  Princess,  was  tripped  up  by  her 
partner  during  a  waltz  and  she  fell  on 
the  floor.  The  Empress  Augusta,  a  fine 
old  crusted  conservative,  at  once  for- 
;  bade  waltzing  at  court  balls.  We  are 
j  told  that  the  Emperor  now  reigning  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  remove  the  ban. 
What  do  they  dance  at  the  court  balls? 
They  must  be  solemn  occasions.  And 
iwhat  happened  to  the  officer,  or  diplo- 
mat, who  sent  the  Crown  Princess 
sprawling?  He  probably  answered  to 
Artemus  Ward's  description  of  Heber 
C.  Kimball  at  tho  Mormon  balls:  "I  am 
told  he  Is  a  loose  and  reckless  dancer, 
and  that  many  a  lily-white  toe  has  felt 
tho  crushing  weight  of  his  cowhide  mon- 
itors." And  only  quadrilles  in  those 
days  were  allowed  the  Saints. 


Able  Seamen. 

As  the  World  Wajj.s: 

As  I  understand  It,  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  discover  is,  why  a  drunken  man 
is  said  to  be  "three  .sheets  In  the  wind," 
and  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Crockett's 
('  opinion  on  that.    As  to  what  It  means 


^     Wlien  Dr.  Crockett  went  to  sea,  I 
j  the  first  officer  was  called  the  "mate," 

I  which  is  a  much  better  term. 

II  As  to  the  evolution  of  tacking  ship: 
'  after  tho  yards  have  been  swung  a  ship 
;  will  sometimes  Ho  dead  in  the  water,  or 
i  "In  Irons,"  and  must  then  by  boxed  off 
j  on  the  old  tack,  or  you  must  wear  off 
j  on  the  new. 

To  continue  the  discussion  of  the  sea- 
I  manship  involved:  when  the  helm  Is 
'  hard  down,  and  the  fore  and  jib  sheets 
are  eased  off,  the  ship  Is  coming  up 
rapidly  to  the  wind,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sails  shake,  just  before  the  order  "rise 
tacks  and  sheets,"  It  seema  to  me 
the  three  sheets  are  in  the  wind.  A 
sailor  of  Dr.  Crockett's  time  would  not 
use  the  expression,  except  as  a  slang 
phrase,  any  more  than  he  would  use 
Falconer's  definition  to  describe  a  sheet, 
but  the  expression  is  much  older  than 
that,  and  probably  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Aeneas.  CONCORD. 
Boston,  Dec.  2. 

wm  MOOR 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  j 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  ths  flrst ' 
concert  of  Its  seventh  season  last  night 
in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a  very  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Schubert,  quartet  in  D 
minor  (op.  posth.);  Moor,  suite  for  vio- 
lin anl  'cello  (Messrs.  Pochon  and  d'Ar- 
chambeaii);  Haydn,  quartet  in  D  major, 
op.  64,  No.  5. 

The  suite  by  Emanuel  Moor  was  played 
hero  for  the  flrst  time,  but  his  name  and 
a  few  of  his  compositions  were  already 
known.  Mr.  Bauer  introduced  the  piano 
concerto,  op.  57,  at  a  Symphony  con- 
cert in  1908;  the  Flonzaley  played  a  few 
seasons  ago  an  impressive  excerpt  from 
a  quartet  and  some  of  his  piano  pieces 
have  been  lieard  at  recitals. 

Moor,  born  an  Hungarian,  the  son  of  a 
rabbi,  came  to  this  country  in  1S85,  and 
was  pianist  of  a  concert  company  with 
Lllll  L«hinann  at  the  head  of  it.  This 
company  gave  concerts  in  Music  Hall  in 
1886.  Moor  prudently  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  New  York  bottler.  Miss 
Burke,  and  has  since  lived  at  his  ease, 
pleased  with  himself  and  his  music,  of 
which  ho  has  written  quantities;  at  least 
throe  operas  and  seven  symphonies, 
many  compositions  for  violin,  'cello,and 
other  chamber^instrumenvs,  and  as  Mr. 
Bauer  told  us,  about  50O  songs.  He  has 
made  his  home  near  Lausanne  for  some 
years.  Nor  Is  he  the  sole  admirer  of  his 
music.  Ysaye.  Thihaut,  Marteau,  Casals 
and  Bauer  believe  in  it,  and  are  zealou's 
In  his  cause. 

Certainly  tho  Suite  played  last  night 
has  beauty  and  nobility.  Moor  made  a 
dangerous  experiment  in  putting  modern 
thoughts  in  archaic  form,  where  he  ran 
the  rlslt  of  beln/;  forced  into  wearying 
repetition,  pedantic  Imitation,  or  a  mo- 
notony of  tone  and  color.  Yet  this  Suite 
ia  one  of  the  freshest,  most  original  and 
pleasing  works  that  we  have  heard  for  a 
long  time  in  chamber  concerts. 

While  it  is  skilfully  made,  there  is  no 
disturbing  trace  of  labor  There  Is  no 
Btralnlng  after  originality.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  composer  being  influ- 
enced by  Brahms,  Reger,  the  Russians 
or  the  modern  French.  The  thenes. 
fhavo  a  decided  character.  The  three 
movements— allegro,  adagio  and  presto — 
are  well  contrasted,  yet  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  expression. 
'There  is  a  suite,  and  three  episodes  are 
not  put  together  at  hazard  and  so 
dubbed.  The  second  movement  is  nobly 
conceived,  and  there  is  a  fascinating, 
If  a  somewhat  bitter,  p'quancy  in  the 
last  movement;  .vet  the  fascination  is 
not  merely  a  tickling  of  the  ear,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  with  the  modern 
chamber  scherzo.  The  suite  was  admi- 
rably played. 

.Schubert's  great  quartet  had  been  al- 
ready performed  here  by  the  Flonzaleys 
and  last  night  they  repeated  tliei.- 
triumph.  It  would  be  almost  imperti- 
I  ment  to  dilate  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  Flonzaleys  performance,  whicii  is 
now  a  matter  of  international  history. 
Applauded  as  they  are  each  season  in 
European  capitals,  lauded  almost  be- 
yond measure  for  their  precision,  unan- 
imity, exquisite  balance,  poetic  spirit 
and  wondrous  euphony,  let  them  not 
forget  that  they  have  no  warmer  ad- 
mirers than  in  Bo.'iton,  where  they  won 
favor,  slowly  at  llrst,  by  their  superb 
art,  until  now  their  arrival  is  eagerly 
anticipated. 

Tho  next  concert  will  be  on  Thursday 
evening.  Jan.  29. 


Teach  a  boy  how  to  prevent  another  boy 
from  mashing  the  head  off  him.  teach  him  to 
be  good  to  hl3  mother  when  she  Is  old.  teach 
him  to  give  tno-pence  to  a  beggar  without 
Imagining  that  he  is  Inrcsting  hla  savings  In 
Paradise  at  50  per  cent,  and  a  bonus;  and 
then,  ha»lng  eliminated  civilization,  educa- 
tion, clothe*,  tin  whistles,  and  soap,  this  earth 
will  not  be  such  a  bad  old  ball-alley  for  « 
man  to  smote  a  pipe  In. 

Cape  Canes. 

As  the  World  AVaas: 

The  Cape  Cod  danc  should  come  into 
the  varied  QoW-.d^n  gathered  from  the 


l,y  The 

■ry  ftftff  of  which! 


...     Uio  I 
v  od  upon  I 
uii  Uiif 
dinl':.'  iii.lo— the  ri'ii 
I  another  ICI  triuinfo  del 
,  inph  of  the  Ut<vil." 
MONTEZUMA  JONES. 

Qreenbush.  l>io.  3. 


.  ,  I    .     ;    tier  Book  of  a 
,d,  Amos  Otis. 
nresenli"tl  I'"'- 
1,  with  ft  wttlklng 

4  loaileJ  with  sentlmonl 
,  th,>  V.ce  that  shelliiiil 
.  -o  In  Kasthai" 
1-  and  sent  to 
■never-ending,  m 
lU.iy   aM   K^'n'-ra'   sen-  n 
-  (or  New  England."  ( 
in  acknowledging  the  re- 
slft.  said:   ••!  posti.oiied 
•  t  until  1  might  vlsU  Uos- 
,   pieces  of  the  fine  sf.eU 
'ir  me,  which  came,  n  '  i 
anniversary  of  Indep.  1- 
.  nd.   And  the  stall'  oi 
^   ought  to   be  the 
Gov.   Krlnoe  cultl- 
JuJge  David  In  my  last 
vni,  1S41.  I  stopped  under 
ive  a  chat  with  the  minis-  i 
Kldent  unites  with  many  , 
o  render  dear  the  mcni- 
a..d  m  ■  honor  of  the  Pilgrims'  land 
,our  much  obliged  Jas  Savage/ 
CHARLES  \N  .  S\>  IFT. 
Yarroouthporl,  Dec. 

A  Note  on  Etiquette. 

A  correspondent  complained  recently 
'   the  tack  of  courtesy  seen  In  the 
;ti  and  ^'hopa  of  Bcbton;  the  rude- 
3  In  pushing.  Jostling,  scrambling. 

-  tors  to  Paris  and  even  some  native 
nchmen  deplore  the  passing  there  | 
the    traditional    French    politeness  i 

-  read  a  dav  ago  of  Miss  Jeanne  De- 
e  an  Inf^.-esting  maiden  of  1<;  years. 

-  'stumbled  when  she  was  entering 
boat  at  the  Qual  de  Marine  and  fell 

0  the  Soine.  She  began  to  swim.  A 
aman  dragged  her  ashore.  As  soon 
.ho  recovered  her  breath,  she  sput- 

■What  need  was  there  of  your 
•»   I've  fallen  Into  the  Seine  23 

'fore  and  got  out  without  any- 
body s  help."  And  when  her  rescuer 
culmed  his  reward  at  the  police  sta- 
tlun  she  registered  a  formal  protest 
But' here  again  this  seeming  ingratitude 
may  have  been  shyness  arising  from 
"o^tificauon.  Let  us  all  be  charitable. 
Let  us  all  be  tolerant.  If  anyone  shoves 
into  you.  shove  back,  and  shove  hard. 

Mexican  Streets. 

v»  the  World  Wags: 

1  noted  with  Interest  your  reference 
to  the  singular  names  given  to  streets 
and  places  of  business.  In  the  Mexican 
capital.  It  might  be  well  to  call  atten- 
Uon  to  another  singular  feature  of  the 
naming  of  streets  In  Mexico  City;  the 
perplexing  change  of  name  at  every 
block  or  nearly  every  block.  Conkling 
m  Appleton-s  Guide  ta  Mexico  says:  • 

"The  tourist  will  have  some  difficulty 
nndlng  his  way  about  the  streets 
the  City  of  Mexico,  as  each  block  has 
Mflerent  name.  Some  streets  have  the 
me  appellation  for  two  or  three 
jarea.  with  a  number  added  to  each 

]^  g    g.^   la.   2da,    and    3ra   de  San' 

-'^co'.'"     (These    figures  represent, 
^.  Segunda  and  Tercera  de  San 
. -o— First.  Second  and  Third  of 
^-o).    Turning  to  a  map  of 
Mexico,    and  examining 
-s  to  oe  the  principal  busl- 
is   sticet,    from    west   to   east,  the 
mea  of  the  blocks  (or  streets),  are  as 
:,lloW8-     (For  brevity,   I   omit  "Calle 
del"  or  Calle  del  las,"  etc.  which  may 
be   translated    "Street   of"    or  "Street 
f  the."  etc.);   Calvarlo,  Egldo,  (Then 
r  expands  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Republica; 
•  xt  contracting  and  resuming  the  name 
ng-ldo,    Patonl,    Calvario,  Corpus 
.  San  Francisco  (three  or  four 
Plateros.  and  then  the  Plaza  de 
Constitution  or  Plaza  Mayor— all  this 
the  distance,  of  about  two  miles.  And 
.is  Is  by  no  means  an  extreme  case. 
Mr.  Ober  In  his  "Travels  In  Mexico" 
.%ST)     says:     "The     vexatious  plan, 
■  -  .--  y    pursued,     of    giving  every 
of  a  street  a  different  name.  Is 
»ing  abandoned;  a  more  Improved 
1  Ig  about  to  be  adopted;  and  In  a, 
•?ar8,   It  Is   hoped,   one   may  be 
• }  find  the  number  he  Is  in  search 
any  particular     street  without 
ng   ho'Jrs   about   it,   as   now    Is  i 
^ry.    In  San  Francisco  street  are  . 
of" the  most  richly-stocked  stores' 
xlco,   where,   despite  the  almost ' 
-'.tory   duties   on    foreign  goods. 
f.s  from  every  land  on  earth  are 
.iulft*.ed."  NevertheleM  Baedeker"* 
etc.  edition  of  1904  atlll  shows  the 
^xini?  confusion  of  names, 
mother  book,  "A  Tour  In  Mexico," 
j-Irs.  James   Edwin  Morris,  (copy- 
:;.:  ■.  IdffZ.)  I  find  no  mention  of  the  in- 
gfci,  .  j  js  expansion  of  names,  but  I  find 
this: 

"The  signs  over  the  shop  doors.  It  one 
-  'J  knowledge  of  Spanish,  are 
1  .ndeed.   A    jre  place  an  iron 

I  was    ■''^{ered    for  sale. 

^!gT^i.=  ;\^||;^  AS  -unique, 
0> 


An  Ironical  Instance. 

.  ropos  of  "lefuRes"  or  "life  saving 
onses"  In  Treniont  street.  Sir  Algernon 
West  tells  of  one  In  St.  James's  street, 
London,  built  by  Plerrepont,  who  used  to 
frequent  While's  and  the  Turf  Club, 
then  In  Arlington  street.  With  advanc- 
ing years  and  Increasing  traffic  he  be- 
came alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  cross- 
ing, and  begged  the  vestry  to  erect  a 
refuge.  They  refused,  but  said  he  could 
at  his  own  c-xpense.  which  he  did.  One 
day.  when  the  refuse  was  complete  and 
his  name  i-mbu.s.sod  on  It,  Plerrepont 
was  proudly  showing  It  to  n  friend.  He 
had  stepped  on  one  li'.de  to  admire  it 
better,  when  he  was  knocked  down  by 
a  coach  and  killed. 


He  '•^ 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOSTON  OPF.U.V  HOl'SE— First  per- 
formance In  America  of  "Monna  'Vanna," 
opera  In  three  acts,  libretto  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  music  by  Henry  Fevrler. 
Produced  at  the  Academic  Nationale  de 
MuBlciue,  Paris,  on  Jan.  13,  1939,  with 
Luclenne  Breval  and  Messrs.  Muratore, 
Marcoux  and  Delmas  as  the  chief  sing- 
ers. 

.Mimh.  V.-.nna  Miss  GnrJen 

rriiulvnlli-  1"'.  Muratore 

tiuMo  Mr  Mar<<'.ix 

\Uroo  Mr-  Lu'llkar 

Vfi.io   Mme.  Swartz-Mor»i> 

is^i^.  i^^'n^"'"^ 

Irivulrlo  Mf-  VMo'"'''! 


The  features  of  the  performance  last ' 
night  were  the  drama  of  Maeterlinck, 
the  acting  of  Mr.  Mar>-oux,  the  .scen- 
ery designed  by  Mr.  Urban  and  the 
management  of  the  stage.  All  these 
were  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
music  of  Henry  Fevrler. 

It  la  fortunately  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  the  drama.  Many  have 
read  1<  and  it  has  been  performed  here 
In  French  and  in  English.  The  idea  of 
a  warrior  consenting  to  raise  a  siege 
if  the  beautiful  wife  of  a  foeman  should 
be  sent  to  him  wa.s  not  original  with 
Maeterlinck.  He,  or  his  wife,  always | 
clamorous  for  the  sensational,  devised  | 
the  condition  that  the  woman  should  goi 
to  the  conqueror's  tent,  nude,  under  a 
cloak.  This  rto«.s  not  contribute  mate-, 
rlally  to  the  dr;imatic  effect  of  the  piay-j 
It  arouses  salacious  curiosity.  aomri 
ask  whether  the  actress  is  realistic  m 
this  respect.  Others  sit  patiently  in 
hope  that  the  cloak  will  fall. 

The  real  feature  of  Maeterlinck  s  play 
Is  the  study  of  Guide's  mind;  his  lack  of 
confidence  in  his  wife  and  his  inability 
to  grasp  love  as  Prinzivalle  understood 
t'.ie  word.  Then  there  is  the  revulsiofl 
:n  the  soul  of  Monna  Vanna,  and  heii 
lurning  toward  the  man  who  saved  herj 
honor  a.-;  well  as  her  city. 

The  (J-rama  made  its  way  last  night  in 
spite  of  Fevrier's  music.    If  the  opera! 
had  been  performed  by  singers  of  less 
dramatic  force,  the  music  itself  would 
not  have  had  significance.    For  Fevrl- 
er'."!  score  is  not  truly  dramatic;  it  often 
U  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
text;  it  is  melodically  weak;  its  recita- 
tive is  dry  and  dull;  and  when  a  page 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  hearer  he 
:s  senerally  reminded  of  Massenet  andi 
at   times  recognizes  the  voice  of  De- 1 
hussy.    Other  voices  are  heard,  but  the', 
dominant  one,  when  there  is  melodic; 
value  and  orchestral  charm,  is  that  of  j 
Massenet.  i 
There  are  measures  for  Marco  that  \ 
stand  out  in  the  first  act;  there  are 
some  (harming  passages  in  the  duet  of 
the  second  act— altliough  in  this  long 
duo    much    valuable   time   is  wasted— 
an-J  in  the  third  act  there  is  the  choral 
trlbi.te  to  Monna  Vanna-    Tlie  sterility 
of  the  composer's  thought  and  his  in- 
ability to  create  a  tonal  impression  of 
a  passionate  mood  are  painfully  shown 
In  the  prelude  to  Act  III,  a  prelude  en- 
titled   "The    Anguish    of    Guido."  It 
might  Letter  be  called  "The  Anguish  of 
the  Hearer." 

But  the  production  was  one  of  which 
Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Urban  may  .ustly 
be  proud.  The  scenes  of  the  halls  in 
Guido's  palace  and  that  of  Prinzivaile's 
tent  with  the  view  of  Pisa  in  the  dis- 
tance were  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
design,  exquisite  taste  in  colors  and  in 
effects  of  lighting. 

Mr.  Marcou.x's  Impersonation  of  Guido 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  perform- 
ances that  we  have  seen  on  the  oper- 
atic stage.  It  is  to  be  classed  with  Jean 
de  Reszke's  Romeo,  de  Lucia's  Canio, 
Mllka  Ternina's  Isolde,  Fisctier's  Hans 
Sachs,  Renaud's  Monk  in  "Thais,"  Mau- 
rel's  lago — in.  short,  with  certain  per- 
formances tliat  are  now  traditional.  Mr. 
Marcoux  was  first  of  all  a  singularly 
picturesque  Italian  figure  of  the  period, 
but  he  was  much  more  than  that;  he 
was  the  man  of  Maeterlinck's  drama. 

Great  operatic  actors  and  actresses 
have  failed  dismally  when  with  loss  of 
voice  they  have  stepped  upon  the  boards 
of  a  theatre.  It  Is  not  easy  to  see  how 
Mr.  Marcoux  would  have  been  less  ef- 
fective if  t'r.ere  had  been  no  music  for 
the  part.  The  music  allotted  to  him.  in 
ttself  seldom  e  pressive.  gained  force  by 
bis  own  dramatic  intensity.  Never  have 


solio  respond  so  willlnKl' 

.Ml  Si  .  ..une  t-ang  with  groat  freedom 
Biid  In  the  more  passlonnto  nxonients  In 
a  powerful  and  convincing  manner.  He 
Bang  and  acted  with  fervor;  but  not 
with  finesse.  As  In  "Faust,"  BO  In 
"Monna  \  anna,"  he  Is  not  '.  singer  with 
nuanct."  of  expression.  He  «.ppai-eintly 
knows  no  tones  between  the  heroic  and 
Ute  pallid  sentimental.  He,  too,  how- 
ever, wa^ift  warrior  of  prim  ely  bearing, 
and  In  his  own  way  contrit>uted  to  the 
general  effect. 

'  Mias  Garden's  llrst  act  was  admirable. 
In  Its  quiet,  modest,  dignity,  In  Its  ex- 
pression of  self-sacrlflce.  in  lis  serene 
:  confidence;  but  in  the  second  act  she 
was  far  from  being  the  Monna  Vanna 
of  the  dramatist.  Not  because  she  was 
too  conscious  of  her  nudity  under  the 
mantle;  but  because  the  spirit  that  am-  i 
mated  her  had  not  the  nobHlty  of 
Guido's  wife.  This  wife,  like  the  Ladyi 
In  "Comus."  was  of  sainily  chastity. 

The  Avonder  waa  that  Miss  Gardens] 
Giovanni  cont-.-nted  herself  with  kissing 
prinilvalle  on  the  iirow.  And  more  than 
once  tho  spectator  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
listened  the  more  Intently,  thinking  that 
the  music  should  have  been  that  of 
Thais  before  she  was  converted  by  the 
terrifying  monk.  Miss  Garden  was  often 
statojesquo,  always  physically  interest- 
ing,' at  limes  effective  In  song;  but  there 
\i  another  way  of  playing  the  part,  the 
truo  expression  of  a  noble  soul. 

Mr.  Ludikar  gave  an  excellent  imper- 
sonation of  Marco.  Tiie  part  of  Vedio, 
the  page,  was  intended  for  a  baritone, 
and  was  sung  by  a  baritone,  M.  Nansen, 
when  the  opera  was  produced  at  Paris. 
Last  night  it  was  given  to  Mrs.  Swartz- 
Morse.  There  Is  place  for  only  one 
woman  In  the  tent  of  Prinzivalle. 

Tne  large  .audience  was  deeply  In- 
terested. It  admired  the  histrionic  art 
of  Mr.  Marcoux ;  it  broke  out  in  ap- 
plause when  Mr.  Muratore  emitted 
trumpet  tones,  and  it  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  arms  and  costume  of 
Miss  Gard.^n  in  the  second  act,  at  tho 
end  of  which  there  were  many  curtain 

calls.  ,„  . 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Faust,"  with  Mmes.  Edvina,  Swartz- 
Morse,  Leveronl  and  Messrs.  Latfltte, 
Ancona,  Ludikar  and  Everett. 

The  opera  tonight  (popular  prices)  will 
be  "Traviata,"  with  Miss  Pamell  and 
Messrs.  Tanlongo  and  Neuinaker. 


farces  oa  im;  sanic  old  subjoci.  '1  dn 
not  think  any  play  should  tie  barred 
that  really  udu<ates.  Brleux's  "Dam- 
BKed  Goods,'  for  example,  how  magnifi- 
cently it  teacliea  what  to  avoid.  U  di^al;-; 
with  tlio  same  theme  as  'Ghosts'— liered- 
itary  taint— anu  of  'Ghorts'  BJornson  j 
said  to  Ibsen,  'that  he  tnlght  have  doite  I 
better,  but  he  had  never  done  nobler  | 
work.*  In  my  opinion  the  bedrock  mis-  i 
take  that  a  man  Is  Inclined  to  make  IB 
to  object  to  what  is  said  outright  and 
overlook  auggesllveness.  That  Is  where 
I  think  a  man  censor  falls.  Years  ago 
there  was  quite  an  upheaval  over  'The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray';  although  quite 
accustomed  to  melodramas  in  whicli  the 
villains  seduced  young  women,  the  pub- 
lit;  had  not  had  the  subject  of  a  wcinan 
V  1th  u  'past'  treated  before  In  this  way. 
Similarly.  tl\ough  some  people  went  al- 
most mad  over  the  beauties  of  'The 
Sign  of  the  Cross.'  they  could  not  un- 
derstand that  there  Is  far  more  real 
Christianity  in  'Androcles  and  the  Lion," 
because  while  one  Is  merely  crude  melo- 
drama, the  other  shows  up  truth  from 
hypocrisy." 

Man  In  the  Street. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  expression  was  discussed  several 
years  ago  In  Loudon  Notes  and  Queries, 
and  examples  were  cited  from  Emerson's 
"Conduct  of  Life"  (1860),  from  Emerson's 
"Essay  on  Self -Reliance"  Cim).  and 
from  the  first  series  of  "Qreville  Me- 
moirs" (March  22.  1830).  At  the  last  ref- 
erence we  read  of  "  'the  man  in  the 
street*  (as  we  call  him  at  Newmarket)." 
Mr.  Mace  did  not  state  when  and  where 
Macaulay  used  tlie  term  "man  in  the 
streets."   Was  it  before  1830?        A.  M. 

Boston,  Dec.  4. 


MISS  NETIHAUS'S  EECITAI 

Given  in  Jordan  Hall  for  Benefit  of 
South  Boston  Day  Nursery. 

Miss  Estella  Neuhaus  gave  a  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon   in  Jordan 
Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  South  Boston 
Day  Nursery.     She  played  Beethoven's 
Appasslonata  Sonata,  Chopin's  Andante 
Spianato  and  Grand  Polonaise,  and  Noc- 
turne in  D-flat;  four  Hungarian  Csardas 
and   a   Hungarian   Gypsy   Chant,  and 
Liszt's    Hungarian    Rhapsody    No.    12.  i 
Mr.   J.  Howe  Clifford  added  readings,  t] 
Miss  Neuhaus   showed  good   sch/)o;ing  !| 
and  gave  a  thoughtful  interpretation  of  | 
the  sonata.    There  was  a  small  audi-  | 
ence.  |: 


Hare  the  English  no  respect  for  our 
literary  lights,  our  leading  native  dram- 
atists? See  how  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
does  not  bow  down  to  an  Idol  in  our 

Temple  of  Humor. 

"What  Is  called  'George  Ade's  greatest 
farce'  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Tivoli  this 
week.  It  is  called  'Mrs.  Peckham's 
Carouse'  and  its  chief  situation  depicts 
a  lady  temperance  advocate  becoming 
drunk  through  being  given  a  little 
brandy  in  a.  faint.  It  die:-  not  strike  one 
as  funny,  and  It  came  towards  the  end 
of  the  piece,  being  preceded  by  a  gieat 
deal  of,  as  I  thought,  extraordinarily 
dull  dialogue.  If  this  is  Mr.  Ade's 
'greatest'  farce,  one  would  rather  like 
to  see  one  or  two  of  his  inferior  prod-uc- 
tlona— one  of  his  merely  great  composi- 
tions;" 


Art  In  Germany.  | 

Mr.  George  Moore's  comedy,  "Eliza!- 
beth  Cooper,"  lirought  out  In  London! 
last  June,  has  been  published  by  John! 
W.  Luce  &  Co.  It  is  probably  raorei 
amusing  to  read  than  to  see  on  tho 
stage.  There  are  charaoterlstically- 
Bour  lines  in  it.  When  Davenant  laesl- 
tates  about  going  to  Vienna,  he  says: 
"It  isn't  that  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  niy 
play  in  German— I  would,  and  the  acting 
would  interest  me;  but  it  I3  the  pro- 
ceedings tliat  follow  the  play  that  I 
dread,  the  banquet  and  the  laurel 
leaves.  Ger;nans  have  no  idea  of  art 
except  somebody  crowning  somebody 
witii  laurel  lea\^s;  "rally  a  big  fat 
woman  does  thd  cro  'ng.  And  llien 
all  the  literati  ka'  about  In  my 

honor  -would  make  ■  .  ^es  about  iiow 
art  reconciles  n^tioi.  >,  aow  the  fact  of 
having  German  taught  in.  schools  will; 
make  England  love  Germany  better,  and| 
how  Geiniaiis  by  learning  English  in  '• 
their  schools  will  be  aWe  to  arrive  ;it  a' 
truer  under.siandlng  of  u  nation,  which, ; 
after  all,  is  the  same  nation,  for  there ' 
Is  a  great  deal  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood ; 
still  in  England;  and  after  half  an  liourl 
of  this  nopsense,  I  shall  have  to  get  up 
and  talk  about  Shakespeare."  . 

A  Woman  Censor.  1 

Miss  Inez  Bensusan,  the  organizer  of 
a  woman's  theatre  in  London  which  will 
I  produce  plays  by  Brleus  and  Bjovnson 
at  the  Coronet  Theatre  next  Mond;iy,  | 


The  Complete  Navigator. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  answer  to  "Concord,"  I  will  say , 
when  I  went  to  sea  the  first  offi- 
cer was  the  captain.  If  "Concord 
reads  closely  he  will  see  .1  stated 
the  first  officer  of  the  deck.  If  in 
the  captain's  watch  he  may  be  on  deck 
at  the  time.  If  for  any  reason  he  is  not, 
,the  second  mate  is  the  first  officer.  It 
at  the  time  it  Is  the  mate's  watch  and 
be  is  on  deck  he  Is  tho  first  officer.  If 
for  any  reason  he  is  absent  from  the 
post  then  the  third  mate  is  officer  of 
the  deck. 

In  way  of  a  desire  for  information  I 
will  ask  "Concord"  what  class  of  vessel 
he  is  writing  of.  In  his  first  article  he 
speaks  of  a  ship,  and  in  the  description 
writes  of  a  fore  and  after,  I  would  in- 
fer a  two-master.  The  head  sails  of  a 
ship  are  fore  staysail,  jib  and  pib  top- 
sail. The  terms  ttf)xlng  off  on  the  old, 
tack  and  wearing  off  on  the  new  are 
certainly  something  new  to  me.  If  a 
ship  Is  in  irons  she  is  simply  helpless  as 
far  as  rudder  Is  concerned  and  that 
only.  The  thin?  to  do  then  is  to  handle 
her  with  her  sails.  To  wear  a  ship  is  to 
take  the  opposite  from  tacking.  The 
ship  is  kept  off  until  she  swings  com- 
pletely about  on  the  other  tack.  This 
Is  often  done  when  there  is  some  ob- 
stacle in  her  course  preventing  a  tack, 
for  want  of  roon;  or  at  times  when  she 
Is  In  poor  trim  and  uncertain  as  to  ac- 
tion. Again,  in  this  article  of  Dec.  3, 
"Concord"  writes  of  a  ship  and  de- 
BCiibes  tacking  a  tore  and  after  whenj 

he  sayB  Jib  and  fore  sheets.  "Rise"  is 
a  new  one  to  me  In  sailor  talk.  The  or- 
der "tacks  and  sheets"  op  board  a  ship 
means  to  ccsst  off  sheets  of  head  sails. 
The  foresail,  meaning  the  lower  square 
sail  on  the  foremast,  the  fore  staysail 
and  jibs;  and  there  would  be  five  sheets 
in  the  wind.  If  he  is  writing  of  a  fore- 
and-after,  there  he  makes  a  mistake, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  tacks 
on  a  fore-and-after  and  the  order 
"Tacks  and  sheets"  is  not  th^  style. 
Tacks  are  square  rigged  articles  exclu- 
sively. They  arc  the  starboard  and  lar- 
board fore  main  and  mizzen  attached 
only  to  the  lower  square  sails. 

In  my  previous  article  there  is  a  mis- 
take. When  preparing  for  stays  the  or- 
der to  the  man  at  the  wheel  to  give  her 
a  good  "full"  was  printed  "pull." 

To  finish.  I  never  heard  any  definition 
given  to  the  phrase,  "Three  sheets  in 
the  wind,"  only  that  the  drunk  was  n- 
capable  of  managing  his  affairs,  (cer- 
tainly in  speaking  of  tacking  a  ship  or 
her  being  in  irons,  there  are  many  more 
than  three  sheets  in  the  wind. 

DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 


True  Courage. 

We  read  recently  of  the  incredibly  he-  j 
role  act  of  an  English  clergyman.  He, 
hired  a  bedroom  of  a  London    hotel,  j 
"commanding  a  vietv  of  St.  Paul's,  ttnd 
asked  for  a  cake  of  soap  and  a  candle. 
They  charged  him  a  shilling  Cor  the  for- 
mer and  sixpence  for  the  latter.  Lamb- 
like, he  paid;  but  when  he  v.-ent  away 
he  thrust  tho  candle  into  the  bd.boy  s 
.hand,  and  to  the  expectant  porter  he 
presented  the  soap  with  a  sad  smUe. 
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SEEN  AS  FAUSTi 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  1  ' 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOfSE  — After-  i 
oon.  Gounod's  "jFaust."  Mr.'  Tournon  i 
nducted. 

uct  Mr.  Laffltte 

'Phislopheles  Ml*.  Ludikar 

|.!?niin  Mr.  Amona 

'   jner  Mr.  Everett 

f    rKuerite..  Miss  Ainsden 

'  ?r,e!  Mme.  Swartz  Mors^ 

Kiirthe  Miss  Leveronl 

f  In  consequence  of  the   "'sudden  iU- 
I  '^s"  of  Mme.  Edvina,  the  part  of  Mar- 
iM'ite  was  ta!:en  by  Miss  AInsde.^.  Mi. 

I  filtte  appeared  as  P'aust  for  the  first 
•     0  in  Boston.    There  was  an  audience 

good  size. 

lie  performance  was  of  a  meliocr* 
ire.    Miss  Amsden  s  Marguerite  hPs 
n  known  for  two  seasons.  Dramati- 
ly  It  Is  a  little  less  reserved  than  it 
.vas  at  first.    The  music  suits  her  vol'-'?, 
ivhlch  Is  naturally  of  a  fine  qualit\ . 
)ut   this   quality    too   often  disappear-^ 

II  the  upper  register  when  there  is 
()  be  passionate  expression.    Th»>  tones 

K-n  are  forced:  they  are  not  concen- 
/.ued.    In  the  church  scene  the  voice 
',  .MS  rich  and  dramatic.     Mr.  Ijaffittc 
lay  be  classed  as  an  honest,  conscien- 
,  ous  singer.    He  always  does  his  best, 
nt  this  best  is  not  inspiring.    The  gar- 
'  n  ;;rene  could  hardly  be  called  pas- 
mate,  and  Dr    Dio  l^ewis,  who  onc« 
eiphed  against  it  and  by  his  descrip- 
■  n  put  all  .sorts  of  disturbing  though' i 
'o  the  Innocent  heads  of  his  femalo 
tders   would    ypsterday   have  smiled 
nroval.  Mr.  Ludikar's  Mephistopheles 
IS    again    mordant    and    often  plc- 
esque,  but  we  missed  in  the  garden 
'■ne    his   costume   worn   at    the  first 
rtormance  this  season.  e8peclall\  the 
)anlsh  brigand  hat.    The  other  i)ar.o 
"re  taken  satisfactorily  and  Mr.  Tour- 
'On  again  conducted  with  authority,  to 
advantage  of  the  singers,  and  with 
ii'isleal  taste. 
1"  !M.,nagemcnt  of  the       ;  <cene 
-  !;epn  a  slumhili  '<lUd 
.iiliele.s    be   com  I'ii .  he 
Miiiiids  .Marguerite  of  tlie  c  i  roi'  uf  her 
A  ay«  and  curses  her?    Should  lie  roar 
V  her  from  a  column  or  a  «indow  in 
I  «  church?  or  .should  ho  be  present  In 
L  idily  form?  Some  dcmonologi^t.s  assure 
!i  that   Mephistopheles:  could  not  enter 
t    church    without    extr^e  discomfort, 
nd  others  say  that  lie'  coul<4  not  crosB 

he  threeboW.     U  y    '  ■  ■  

'■at  earlier  in  I  lie  ■ 
f  a  cros.s  made  hii 
.lid    bite   his   sword    m  iiuij" 
Vliate\cr  may   hi-   (he  conclu' 
"f-rning  this  important  p<>liit 
"  are  told,  is  clucativi  i  al- 

aya  be  tal«en  serl6(i*Ij'  ?  of] 

Uie  (lunch  yesterday  wn^ 

PARLOW  AND  BACHAUS 

lolinist  and  Pianist  Give  Recital  I 
in  Jordan  Hall. 

Kathleen  Pariow,   violinist,  and  XVIl- 
<liu  Bachau.i.  pianist,   gave  ii  recit»r 
tcrday  afternoon  at  Jordnti^iail.  The] 
loijram  was  as  follows.    Grieg,  aonata  | 
1  ■  '  minor  (Miss  I'urlow  .md  Mr. '  Back- , 
n  ;o);  Cluck.  Melodic  ;  Paganini-Krelsler,  ] 
I'laeludium  and  Allegro.  Taiciiaikbwsky.  ] 
Valse;  Sarasate,  Kupateado;  Hnliay,  N'oc- 1 
liiiiK  i     Hralims  -  Joaclihn.  Hungarian 
I'  liice;  Wienlawskl,  Polonaise  In  .\  ma- | 
'Mlsn  Pnrlowi;  I'hopln,  Ballade  in  A( 
fi  t;  Nocturne  in  ('  minur;  waltz,  opus] 
No.  ;,  in  a  .\  Hat;  Polonaise,  Op.  b^'.  | 
\  flal;  nachmanlnoff.  Two  Prelude.^ 
or  and  (.!  minor;  l<ls'/t,  Second  i 
I  111  RhanaO'T.'C!,  MiV  Bjiehftus. 
.'onata.  iH  i  iiaps  the  least  Inter- 1 
i-i!ng  u:  his  pi.  ,  e  ;  tor  vipiln  and  piano.  I 
^  MS  plnved  vr-sti  day  by  l/tr.  Bachaur 
'     beauty  i  i  lou  ^  and  facility  in 
and  by  Miss  Pariow  will\  irri- 
■idlty  and  as  though  in  unreiai- 

: ; s.  .  , 

rlow's  technique  Is  irreproach- 
her  sincerity  of  purpose  is  evl- 
as  an  .lnte,ii)r.cicr  ^Iiq  still  has 
:is.    Her  playln;;  lacks  warmth, 
it  I-        often  dry.    Her  phrasing  is  con- 
ventional, and  she  i.';  given  to  suppress- 
ing the  liiood  of  ti;e  composer.  Among 
Bhorttr  piece?  she  was  most  eftec- 
i^vp    In    c;iuck:.>!    Melodie.     which  she 
nHved  uftli  uiueh  purlt\-  of  style,  while 
■       inyed   i  certain  brilliance  in  the 
Tsotinikowsky  p.nd  Sarasale. 
'      l.aohaus  was  in  heroic  vein.  He 
I"  been  heard  .icceiitly  to.  better  ad- 
Litagc.    He  playird  ("Chopin's  Nocturne 
^llh  a  heavy  hand  and  gave,  a  thunder- 
us  performance  of  tlie  Polotiaise. 
'  .^n  audience  of  fair  size  was  enthusias- 
'c,  and  both  artisis  added  to  tlie  pro- 
rurn.    i  harlton  Keith  iMayed  excellent 
'  compannnents  for  I'lfls"?  Pariow. 

MISS  PARNELL  RETURNS 

een  in  "La  Traviata" — Much  Im- 
proved Since  First^  Opera  Season. 

BOSTO.N'     OPEKA     HOf.Sr:— Verdi's 
I  l.n     Traviata."    M'      Si-hiavonl  con- 
uclcd.    The  cast 

I  in  \-i-.iery.  ,  .  Miss  I'arnell' 


Glacconc 

'  Pulcini 

,.',,„,., r  '  Sampi-oii 

„'"-•""  -Mr.  Silllo!, 

"P*  i...My.  Gl,ic!lui 

>s  Evelyn  Parnell  r-etilrhed'-'to"  tiu- 
i:.oston  Opera  House  laist  ■it'l^nt''a  fnu'cK 
B  ore  highly  Hnished  singer  than  when 
ft  ie  was  last  seen  there  in  the  first  sea- 
V;on.    She  is  a,  Boston  girl,   but  since 
^er  previous'  appearance  here  she  has 
|ieen  singing  in  Italy  ,  and  at  DubUn, 
where  she  ha s- won, mucli  favorable  at- 
ention.    She  put  into  her  Vlolctta  l^st 
light  a  dramatic  intensity  f.iat  carrierd 
ler  audience  with  her.     Physically  sne 
s  w-11  adapted  to  the  part,    .'lany  Ot 
her  admirers  were  On  '^a'"' 
their  appreciation  of  her  artistic  devel- 
opment. .  .  » 

Mr  Tanlongo.  who  r.^ado  his  >deout 
last  week  heightened  the  favorable  im- 
pression I'le  then  created.  He  has  lost 
the  earlv  nervousness.  Perhaps  Alfredo 
Germont  suits  him  better  than  Edgar 
Certainlv  he  appeare-d  to  nv.ich  better 
advarvtage.  The  entire  performance  was 
well,  balanced  and  merited  a  crowded 
house;  .  ^  .  -  ' 


Not  long  ago  Bome  musicians  of  re- 
pute in  New  York,  unwilling  to  paper 
the  concert  halls  In  which  recitals  are 
customarily  given,  proposed  to  rent  a 
little  theatre  which  would  be  filled  by 
hearers  ready  to  exchange  money  for 
jjleasure.  These  musicians  preferred  to 
^iog  and  play  to  200  rather  than  to  face 
400  or  600 — most  of  them  deadheads. 
,  Arid  yet  a  manager  is  hardl.v  to  be 
blamed  If  he  "dresses"  a  hall.  There  is 
nothing  more  dispiritinsr  than  to  see 
a  pianist  or  a  singer  well  worthy  of 
attention  conscious  of  empty  seats. 
Vanity,  or,  to  be  mora  courteous,  mis- 
taken confidence,  leads  some  pianists 
to  instgt  on  playing  In  Symphony  Hall. 
".Mr.  PaderewskI  Alls  it  Why  shouldn't 
I?  '  But  the  poor  wretch  would  be 
wiser  to  play  In  Stelnert  Hall  or  Jordan 
Ball. 

Concerts  by  true  artists  have  been  sad- 
ly neglected  In  Boston  for  some  seasons. 
Various  reasons  for  this  have  been  giv- 
en. There  is  no  curiosity  concerning  the 
unknown  visitors;  automobiles  and 
bridge  are  more  to  the  taste  of  youog 
women  whose  mothers  before  their  mar- 
riage flocked  to  concerts  because  it  was 
then  the  '^•hlon,  or  In  many  cases  be- 
cause they  were  really  fond  of  musla 
There  fro  too  many  concerts.  The 
prices  for  admission  are  too  high.  The 
opera  Is  a  much  stronger  attraction. 
People  are  willing  to  hear  a  famous 
pianist,  violinist,  singer  perhaps  once  a 
eeason;  and  the  concert  is  then  a  prima 
oonna  affair,  for  there  are  "prima  don- 
na" violinists  and  pianists. 

Nevertheless,  the  }-oun»cr  musicians 
aie  undaunted,  and  relying  on  their 
friends,  the  support  of  a  piano  house, 
or  expectant  of  favorable  notices  which 
(an  be  shown  to  managers  and  pupils, 
they  bravely  venture. 

.V  glance  at  the  "Concert  Notes"  in 
this  Issue  will  show  that  there  is  plenty 
to  hear  within  the  next  fortnight.  Miss 
TV-:i  trice  Harrison,  the  •cellist,  will  visit 
'  ■  ty  for  the  first  time.  She  is  an 
1  girl,  not  over  20,  born  in  India. 
, liter  of  a  colonel  in  tho  Kncliieer 


Mr.  Bennett 
and 


I  urps.    Taken  to  England  v  M, 
at  the  age  of  10  she  won  t!  il 
offered  by  the  Royal  Coll' 
«md  the  Associate  Board 
Academy.   Later  she  studi' 

Becker,  and  at  i'      '        i  H -   

she   won    the   ^;  >    prize,  tlie 

first  time  It  was  ■  any  'ct-llist. 

She  has  played  wit.i  .la.ung  orchestras 
'■1  Gennany  and  England.    Mr.  Kretsler 


ii^l    of  he 


that  ha 


lih 


■  a  few  days  a?o 
next  to  Pablo  <' 
-  the  first  'celli.-; 
A  11.  ident  of  the  D&i.}  i 

(London)  wrote  a  few  days  ago: 

"Your  recent  interesting  paragraph  on 
the  subject  of  Miss  Beatrice  Harrison's 
success  In  Berlin  and  elsewhere  on  the 
continent  brings  to  mind  again  the  curi- 
ous neglect  of  the  bsst  of  : 
artists  by  their  listening 

The  omission  of  Madame  .V-  

and  Siadanie  Kirkby  Luna  ironi  the 
Leeds  festival  was  a  flagrant  case.  Miae 
:Marlo  Hall  h.is  so  far  never  played  In 
a  great  Engli.-ib  festival,  though  I  be- 
lieve she  once  was  engaged  for  a  Three 
t'hoir  meeting,  but  was  prevented  from 
arriving  In  time.  Dr.  Ethel  .Smyth  has 
never  been  invited  to  contribute  to  a 
festival  of  any  consequence.  Miss  Kath- 
arine Goodson  .£;oes  periodically  to  Ajner- 
Ica  to  make  her  living.  While  wa  had 
Andrew  Black  we  did  not  appreciate 
him.  Though  Delius  is  British  only  >y 
accident,  we  do  not  encourage  him." 

-Mr.  Gebhard  will  play  d'lndy*." 
"Poemc  des  Montagnes"  at  his  recital 
tomorrow.  Tho  suite  Is  not  so  well 
known  as  It  should  be,  though  Miss 
Hawkins,  now  Mrs.  Stephen  Townsend. 
played  it  in  February,  1801,  and  JIme. 
Ttopekirk  the  next  year  played  the  third 
i'r.it,  "Pieln  Air."  D'lndy  composed 
tlie  suite  In  18S1.  Inspired  by  the  sight 
n  the  Cevennes— for  mountains  have  In- 
!■  nenced  d'lndy  In  the  composition  of 
Important  orchestral  works— the  suite  1- 
in  three  parts;  "Lo  Chant  des  Bruy- 
erifs,"  with  sub-titles,  as  BrouUlard, 
W'el'er,  La  Blen-aimco,  Lolntain;  Dans  >s 
K^ythmiques.  tour  little  pieces;  a.V'' 
Plcin  Air,  which  again  Includes  pace 
with  separate  title?.  The  thought  of  tiie 
"  ^ ;  (  n-.\imef)"  i:'»r«  thi'oiii^li  tile  suite. 


Mr.  r.i..  I,,..!  •  ' 
last  spring  in 
author  of  '  i 
M.  BrieUX  Goods"  to  see  the  first 
performance  of  this  play  in  New  York, 
but  M.  Brieux  was  then  in  Asia,  so  Mr. 
Bennett  met  him  for  the  first  time  as  a 
guest  at  breakfast  in  Paris. 

■I  found  my  host  awaiting  mo  when 
I  entered  the  lobby.  An  erect,  well-built 
fisure,  a  man  wIjo  in  spite  of  his  crisp 
SI  ay  hair,  which  curls  above  a  massive 
brow,  looks  fully  10  years  younger  than 
he  really  is— 55.  He  greeted  me  in  excel- 
lent English,  but  with  a  decided  accent. 
^\■hen  I  replied  he  raised  his  hand  in 
p'l'iionition.  'I  do  not  understand  your 
language  quite  so  fluently  as  I  speak 
it.  ^Vill  you  please  go  a  little  more 
■iowly,'  he  said. 

"From  the  length  of  time  that  we 
spent  at  this  first  meal  one  might  sup- 
r-o.sc  tliat  Brieux  had  decided-  to  apply 
the  length  of  the  Chinese  plays  to  his 
living  habits,  after  his  sojourn  in  the 
tar  East,  for  we  remained  at  the  table 
fioni  9  until  1.  And  when,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  author  had  lunch  with 
mo  we  were  at  the  table  from  3  until  6. 

"I  found  this  really  big  man  of  the 
theatre  a  prince  of  simpllcit>'.  Over  and 
over  again  he  said  tliat  all  the  credit  for 
tlie  lesson  in  "Damaged  Goods'  should 
go  to  the  great  French  physicians,  Di- 
d»>',  Fournier  and  Jullien.  He  eon- 
elders  himself  merely  their  mouthpiece, 
»r'eaking  to  a  larger  public.  '1  have 
only  expressed  in  d/;imatic  form  that 
V  hii  h  tliey  have  set  lorth  so  vividly  in 
fheir  scientific  treatis«a,'  he  declared  re- 
peatedly. 

"I  had  hoped  to  induce  Brieux  to  come 
to  America  this  last  fall  and  give  a  se- 
ries of  30  lectures  on  eugenics  before  the 
f^^udents    of    our    leading   universities.  1 
.Snd  he  accepted  the  suggestion  tenta- 
tivri.v,   declaring,   liowever.   that   if  he 
came  this  year  his  addres.^es  would  have  | 
to  be  in  French,  as  he  did  not  feel  suf-  i 
flciently  .-luro  of  his  English  to  appear  j 
In  public  as  a  lecturer.    The  necessarily  ! 
»i»stricte j    character    of   audiences   for ' 
J^ctiires  in   French    'a.i  convinced  nie 
|>at  it  would  perhaps       wiser  to  dafer 
rt.s  visit  for  another  season.     In  tlie 
mean   time,    it   is   hoped    that  Brieux 
will   find   opportunity  to  complete  his 
mastery  of  the  language.    The  fact  that 
as  a  boy  he  mastered  Latin,  without  In- 
struction and  with  the  meagre  assist- 
ance of  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar, 
makes  me  feel  that  this  present  task 
will  not  be  a  particularly  difficult  one 
for  him. 

"I  have  never  known  any  other  artist 
to  live  and  labor  to  completely  in  ao 
cord  witii  his  pronounced  creed  as  does 
Tfrleux.  His  every  play,  indeed,  his 
'  ■  ■.  reflects  the  sincerity  of  his 

I  of  his  art,  which  he  has  de- 
ti      •       I  earnestly  In  these  words: 

"I  know  quite  ^ell  what  the  public 
likes  to  see  In  I  tit  theatre.  It  likes  to 
see  the  spectacle  of  .a  will  manlfet-ting 
itself.  Without  asking  for  It  In  co  many 
Words  it  would -like  the  dramatic  author 
to  be  a  professor  of  energy.  In  my  view 
the  part  of  the  dramatic  author  is  to  be 
».  »-_"id  of  Intermediary  between  the 
niought.s  of  great  thinkers  inaccessible 
to  the  masses  and  the  public.  To  the  lat- 
ter, he  ought  to  offer.  In  an  interesting 
form,  ideas  that  are  very  beautiful  and 
very  generous.  Tes,  that  is  the  part  we 
must  play — to  seduce  the  public  by  plac- 
ing within  its  reach  the  beautiful  dreams 
nr  philosophers  and  wise  men.  »  »  » 
'  'iiie  goes  on  tho  theatre  will  be  ob- 
more  and  more,  to  devote  Itself 
e  great  current  problems.  The  the- 
.ire  of  the  comedy  of  character  Is  al- | 
mo.st  closed  to  us  since  a  man  named 
Mollere  went  throusrh  it.  But  of  the 
tomedy  of  manner:^?  It  Is  In  all  our 
plays  without  unimaiing  them  with  the 
breath  of  lUe.    Let  us  put  into  them 

I  P'->me  one  thought,  and  let  us  take  this 
i  '  '  !  om  the  life  around  us,  from 

ings    of    our  fellow-beings. 

'  Hi :  'Fill  your  mind  and  heart, 

j  however  wide  they  may  be,  with  the 
i  thoughts  and  emotions  of  your  age — 

the  work  will  then  come  of  itself.'  " 


Brieax's 
Aim  and 


This  reminds  us  that 
in  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken's 
preface  to  "Blanchette" 
Purpose  and  "The  Escape,"  two 
cf  Brleu.x's  pla.vs  published  by  John  W. 
Luce  &  Co.  of  Boston,  there  are  ex- 
tracts from  the  Marquis  de  Segur's  ad- 
dress when  Brieux  was  received  into 
the  Academie  Francaise  (May  12,  1910). 
De  Segur,  attempting  to  define  Brieux's 
I  elation  to  other  French  dramatists  of 
the  day,  remarked: 

"Accustomed  to  the  methods  of  the 
usual  playwrights,  the  mansiger  of  the 
Theatre  Libre  was  filled  with  astonish- 
ment when  he  read  your  play."  (Refer- 
ence is  here  probably  made  to  "Blan- 
chette," or  was  the  play  "Menages 
d'Artlstes"  (lS9(i)?  Brieux's  first  play 
was  "Bernard  Palissy,"  written  in  col- 
laboration with  Salandri  in  1879;  but  de 
Segur's  remarks  could  not  be  applied 
to  this  little  piece.) 

"For  this  maiden  effort  of  yours  had 
a  startling  freshness  and  showed  a  dar- 
ins:  that  verged  upon  extravagance. 
WoutI  you  believe  it?— the  author 
aetually  championed  sound  morals  as 
against  folly,  and  the  family  as  against 
chaos.  He  went  the  length  of  depicting 
a  prosperous  home  that  was  not  be- 
fouled by  all  conceivable  vices.  He  as- 
serted that  virtues  could  e.Klst,  even  out- 
ride the  purlieus  of  want  and  starvation. 
.\longside  these  audacities  the  play  was 
not  laeking  in  dm'  :atle  |)o^ver.    It  com- 


i-tatois,  tiiough  aniazeri  at  iirt,!,  ae- 
cided  to  overlook  its  scandalous  de- 
cency." 

Brieux's  type  of  play  is  the  drama  of 
ideas  as  opposed  to  the  drama  of  mere 
irtrlgue.  "The  hour  had  arrived,"  said 
rte  .Segur,  "when  a  long-indulgeiit  pub- 
lic was  beginning  to  weary  of  the 
poisonous  bill  of  fare  upon  which  it  had 
for  several  years  been  exclusively 
nourished.  Certain  far-seeing  individ- 
uals were  asking  themselves  whether 
the  world  was  entirely  made  up  ot 
scrimps  and  crooks  and  bad  women, 
and  whether  there  might  not  exist  here 
and  there  a  few  of  those. average  peo- 
ple who  lay  no  claim  to  perfection,  but 
who  are  not  altogetlier  deserving  of 
scorn  and  hatred— the  people  In  other 
words,  who  are  comomnly  spoken  of  as 
'decent  folks.'  Y^ou  arrived  just  in  time 
to  justify  this  discovery,  and  yon  saw 
at  a  glance  what  path  you  ought  to 
follow.  You  conceived  the  idea  ,  of  the 
'useful  play,'  whose  object  is  not  mere- 
ly to  make  people  think,  but  to  make 
them  live  more  nobly.  You  limited  your 
horizon  the  better  to  embrace  it!%You 
specialized  your  work,  so  as  to  make  it 
the  more  etf ectual." 

And  then  de  Segur  said  that  this 
"Tolstoi  of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple," 
as  he  has  been  called,  drew  his  theme 
"from  current  events,  from  the  burn- 
ing questions  of  the  liour.  and  he  treated 
them  in  tlie  firm  conscience  of  tho 
artist  and  the  profound  understanding 
of  tile  philosopher.  He  was  awake  to 
perils  which  menaced  France  and  with 
France,  the  whole  of  civilization.  He 
had  gone  about  with  'the  slncerest  fer- 
vor, the  most  robust  sanity  of  mind,' 
and  yet  with  a  tranquil  good  nature  that 
[  added  a  charming  note  to  the  clangor 
of  alarm  bells." 


'Music  "^^^  Moody-Manners  Opera 

Company  produced  for  the 
Notes  time    on    any  stage 

at  Cheltenham,  NOv.  10. 
a  one-act  lyric  drama  by  David 
KntJX.  "Tho  woi'k  is  entitled  'Giuliana 
and  the  libretto.  written  by  an 
Italian  author,  Enrico  Golisciani,  deals 
with  the  "unwritten  law'  in  such 
1  manner  as,  so  it  Ig  very  reason- 
ably claimed,  might  easily  happen  to- 
day in  southern  Italy.  Quite  briefly, 
the  plot  Is  as  follows:  Giuliana  is  a 
peasant  girl  who  has  been  wronged  by 
a  rich  nobleman.  In  despair  at  her  de- 
sertion, she  confesses  the  truth  of  her 
situation  to  her  cousin  Paolo.  The  se- 
ducer, of  course,  refuses  to  set  things 
right  by  marriage,  whereupon  he  is 
shot  by  Paolo  before  Giullana's  eyes." 

The  composer  studied  in  Berlin  and  al-o 
with  Mugnone  in  Florence. 
A  concert  of  British  music  was  giveii 

■  by  Uie  Philharmonic  Society,  London. 
Nov.    20.     The    composers  representcfl 

i  were  Arnold  Bax.  Frederic  Austin,  G. 

I  von   Hoist  and  R.   Vaughan  Wlliams 

(  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  headed  its  revlev. 

;  "Meaningless  Music,"  and  remarked 
""The  difficulty  in  appraising  the  wo'.:: 
ot  some  of  our  younger  men  lies  in  di.s 
covering  whether,  behind  all  the  glam- 
our of  brilliant  orchescal  effects  and  the 
like,  there  really  does  exist  some  emo- 
tional Impulse.  The  fact  is  such  writer." 
make  the  task  none  too  easy  by  reason 
of  their  complicated  methods,  and  from 
the  general  point  of  view  their  music 
is  thus  sadly  handicapped.  One  fancies, 
that  is,  that  the  average  musical  person 
Is  only  too  ready  to  receive  an  emotional 
Impression  if  it  could  hut  be  discov- 
ered."' 

The  Times  (London)  comments  on  the 
closing  of  Astruc's  Opera  House  in 
Paris:  ^t.  Astruc's  primary  mistaKe 
se^ns  to  have  been  In  his  appeal  simply 
to  the  rich  and  fashionable  music  lovers, 
who  are  rare  and  unreliable.  Their  aj- 
leglance  is  founded  more  on  capriee 
th£in  on  conviction,  and.  their  influence 
on  the  musical  public  Is  limited  to  their 
own  class.  It  is  true  it  is  they  only 
who  can  fill  the  box  office,  but  It  Is  the 

j  artists  In  the  gallery  who  recognize 
merit  and  advertise  the  admirable  per- 
formance. M.  Astruc's  prices  were  so 
high  that  there  were  no  artists  in  his 
galleries.  As  the  novolt,v  of  the  new 
theatre  wore  off  the  fashionable  audi- 
ences fell  awa.v,  and  the:e  were  no  a.n 
preciatlve  artists  to  refill  the  seats.  !■ 
is  a  signal  example  of  the  folly  of 
trustmg  to  the  fashionable  alone  t, 
support  truly  artistic  enterprises."  And 
the  Times  says  ot  <le  Lara's  lategi 
orera:  "The  success  ot  "Les  Trt.,. 
.Masques.'  a  lyric  drama  in  four  aet 
(music  by  M.  Isidore  de  Lara),  wit: 
a  libretto  founded  on  Charles  Merc's 
tluilllng  one-act  play,  was  sufficle'i' 
to  promise  a  run  of  some  lengtli 
had  tho  theatre  remained  open.  Indeed, 
it  is  now  advertised  as  one  of  the 
future  attractions  of  the  Theatre  .Sarali 
Bernhaidt.  Tlip  libretto  in  its  story  of 
passion  and  bloodsiied  could  but  recall 
"PagllaccI"  and  other  works  ot  tlic 
Italian  reali.stlc  school,  but  M.  de  Lara's 
music,  unfortunately,  did  not  carry  out 
the  re^mblance,  and  lacked  both  the 
melodic  Invention  which  he  has  shown 
ill  other  works  and  the  dramatic  power 
with  which  he  strove  to  replace  It." 

Mr.  Dawbarn  writes  from  Paris  a'.if 
the  Opera:  ""Tho  crowning  defeat  of  > 

cdlfioo  of  Charle.i  Garuler  ;s  its  polii..  . 
twiidations.    Behli^  each   note  of  the 

I^lina  donna,  bft^^B  each  flsiure  In  the 

o.^-chestra,  is  t<^^^0niiif;  ma'-ic  of  :,  p<<' 
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Personal 
Notes 


lion  Is  p. 

!  loini. 
.•U;  111*  »•< 

\      ;a  opora  t;> ' 
,iil;ei-  iltty;    "You  must 
.1  results  fron  th«  or- 

It  Is  ■  itay  «ii''n 

to    theli'  111'; 
Miisn  tlie  Menu 
MS.'  You  >■  . 
u  knock 
:s  deploiB 
I    iiuo    I  lo    aii  xlrs    of    llio  I 
••ho  ii:i:ac  of  control  of  Ihe 
:  root    of    tho  evil. 

despite  his  e>'eut 
.   will  b»  Hble  t» 
s  of  po  werful  fa- 
cusK';'is.  which 
:c(oriii.  remains  to 


Julie  Opp  (Mrs.  Vi'illlaml 
Kavershuin).  who  haa  been 
111  since  spring  and  living 
has  rpcovered   so   that  1 
lo  take  up  rehears-v'.s  1 
her  husband's  produc- 
lo"    and    "Romeo  antl 
pccts  to  arrive  In  New 
■:fsday. 

a  Shaw  was  present  at  | 
,;bert  Hall   meeting,  he 
bad  tlve  minutes,  while 
lyed    "The  Red  Flag" 
ients'  Invasion.    "I  A*- 
he  yni.e  said,  "that  If,  with  all 

Scotland  lo  right  of  me 
of  Ireland  lo  left  of 
,-ing  bravely  to  vletory 
L  with  capitalism,  and 
snivel  of   'The   Red  Flag' 
I  should  crawl  whimpering 
..:o  neafust  bed."    Such  an  "ig- 
,Ur."   he  added,   would  kill  any 
•  nt  and  he  begged  Its  composer 
-  It.  or  republ  sh  it  as  "The 
ircli  of   a   Fried   Eel."  As 
;  fact,  tiicugh  there  Is  noth- 
iiiS  liisp  iiiig  about  tho  tune,  it  caught 
on   nonderful'y   during   the  A:nencan 
1  var  when  adapted  to  "Maryland, 
aryland."    But  long  before  thp.t 
It  was  popular  In  Germany  as 
k-song  "(-)  Tannenbaum,"  and  as 
,h  Land"  It  still  does  duty  as  a 
■ni   mission  services  aii'J  revival 
The  author  of   the  words, 
■\ell.  "the  amateur  poacher," 
t"  KO  to  the  tune  of  "The 
but  utilized  Mr.  Shaw's 
■    <.,T   tin;   advice   of  a 
;i  .  :.u  -Pail  Mall  Gazette,  Nov. 

.1 


ti'   hear  his  description 
.1'  Konie  of  iho  flKliiIiip; 
'  ■  lelv  br>en  u  li.u  ' 
the  I 


fl-live  ;U  e,;e  ■ 
He.  horrltlotl. 


Is  Marjorle  Ffrangcon-Davles,  a  young 
-  with  "a  Blight,  but  exceedingly 
.  voice"  and  much  intelligence,  who 
■-T  first  appearance  in  London  on 
he  daughter  of  our  old  friend 
Davies.    whose  l:npersantion| 
>■  as  so  impressive  that  ne  was; 
convinced    that    he    was  the 

.et? 

1  -   Pachmann  has  been   playing  !n 
London.    The  Dally  Telegraph  of  Sov. 
■'0  »av8  that  he  had  "surely  never  played 
'divlnelv.    Chopin  Is,  of  course,  the 
■nann  meUer.    No  other  pianist  of 
r.e  dar«  cliallenge  comparison,  for 
a  question  of  temperament, 
ann's  playing  one  never  feels 
p!n   Is  overlntellectualized  or 
a  subject  for  physical  display;  It 
vays  what  one  regards  as  the  au- 
chopln.  the  Chopin  of  moods 
.ns.  of  whimsies  and  conceits." 
Bensusan,  who  Is  organlz- 
I      ■■s  cr.an's  Theatre  in  London— 
U°opc';s  tomorrow  with  translations  of 
Brleux  s  ■  F-inme  Seule'"  and  Bjornson's 
••Gauntleti  '-t)elhf\-es  in  a  woman  cen-, 
sor.  _  1 

\'-bos,   who  for  a  season  was 
ster  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
gave  a    concert    with  Ills 
;  cliestra  in  Paris  last  month,  j 
;alsed  as  a  conductor,  b-it  the 
■.uslc  performed,  with  the  ex-  ' 
:'  Albeniz's  "Catelonia"  and  a 
,e,  "EI  Puerto,"  of  the  same' 
orchestrated  by  Mr.  Arbos, 
•  of  the  first  quality.  Some 
vere  "beer  garden  music 
■t   kind  and  M.  Astruc 
;f-nt3  to  provide  his 

.    ..        is  again    in  the 
:U.   "Siie  is  as  pretty  as  ever. 
Is  still  a  joy.  Her  voice  neverl 
There  was  always  a  wel- 
in  it.    Her  old  sense  of 
.1.  none  of  its  edge." 


.  lulling 

le   does   HO,    Bii  i 
talks  In  lov«  wltli  !i 

runs    away,    nrfd  Is 
ht  back  to  the  palaei, 
torture.   The  Empress, 
ling  that  he  is  what  Is 
ii>Ka>.i.  "  confines  herself  to  tit- 
s' him  ill  the  ribs  wltii  her  left 
,-uU8lng  him  to  howl  with  agony, 
and  clicn,  on  the  arrival  of  his  Indl.?- 
I  nant  Kngllsh  sweetheart,  decides  to  let 
i  htm  go    Whereupon  ho  gives  her  l:n- 
1  rerkil    majesty   u    compUcatevl  lecture 
on  the  general  Impropriety  of  her  llf  \ 
and  makes  his  how  and,  lianJ  in  hand 
^Ith  his  rosy   Devonshire  maiden,  re- 
tires.  \Ve  shall  not  quote  the  conclud- 
ing remark  of  tho  Empress  on  whicli 
the  curt:ilii  falls.   It  is  the  climax  of  the 
play,  ami  we  shall  not  spoil  our  read- 
ers' (>nj.  yment  of  It  In  the  theatre  by 
!  publlshlnir  it  here. 

Mr.  -Shaw,  writing  at  the  top  of  his 
spirits,  has  composed  a  most  amu.sir.5 
farce.     We  meet    the    terrible  I'rlnce 
Potemkin,  and  find  him  drunk  from  bc- 
glmltng  to  end  of  the  play.    True,  he 
;  gives  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  his 
j  Intellectual  power;  but  a  man  who,  as 
historians  tell  u.^.  died  from  eating  an 
'  entire  goose  while  in  a  stage  of  hi.tth 
fever,  was  probably  a  good  deal  of  the 
j  h  ind  tho  Empress  calls  him  as  he  lolls 
on  the  tloor  at  the  side  of  her  bed.  In 
any  case,  and  whether  historical  or  not, 
'  the  ngure  is  a  hi.qhly  entertaining  one, 
i  and  Mr.  Norman  McKlnnel  acted  It  last 
I  night  with  a  comic  power  that  left  tis 
I  regretting  that  he  should   so  larsely 
:  confine  Iximself  to  the  gruesomely  mor- 
!  bid.    Ho  has  evidently  an  appreciation 
I  of  the  cheerfuly  morbid. 
I  T'he  character  of  the  Englishman  is  a 
'subtler  piec*  of  work,  and  It  Is  Inter- 
I  estlng  to  see  how  many  of  our  national 
j  characteristics  the  dramatist  has  suc- 
Iceedcd    In    crowding    into    It— courage. 
I  confidence,  stupidity,  a  placid  contempt 
for    those   foreign    domestic  amenities 
|Wl:lch  are  so  much  better  represented 
I  by  their  English  equivalents,  that  in- 
isularity  of  humor  wlilch  linds  the  wildly 
'  funny  In  the  name  "Popoff,"  and  the 
temperamental  "coldness"  which  makes 
a  man  prefer  to  kiss  his  sweetheart  be- 
fore the  court  fraternally  on  the  fore- 
head to  rapturously  on  the  lips.  The 
whole   figure   Is   admirably  composed; 
and  Mr.  Edmund  Creon  acted  it  with 
understanding.    Then  we  had  the  em- 1 
press,  v>ith  her  emotional  surglngs,  and 
her  Intellectual  affections— Voltaire,  la/ 
I  Philosophic,  and  the  Liberal  Mind— witW 
Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  to  Impersonate  I 
hei :  and  we  had  the  pretty  DashUoff  m 
the  person  of  Miss  Annie  Hill,  and  a 
duly    tempestuous    English  sweetheart 
enacted  with  the  right  touch  by  Mis^ 
Dorothy  Massinghain.       „    ,  ,  . 

Mr  Herman  Quid's  repellent  but  pow- 
erful play,  "Between  Sunset  and  Daw"' 
is  still  in  the  bill,- and  a  second  visit  to 
It  confirms  the  opinion  we  expressed  ot 
it  when  it  was  first  produced,  and  at 
'  the  same  time  deepens  our  admiration 
i  of  the  acting.     Last  night,  after  the 
:  curtain  had  fallen,  we  heard  a  curious 
!  comment  on  it.    A  rather  earnest  voice 
was  heard  to  say:    "What  a  powerful 
play!    What  a  remarkable  writer!  So 
few  of  our  dramatists  know  anything 
about  real  love!" 


Gods  peuunco.  1  luiii  lli"t  >iiiy  «ho 
l.rts  been  her  luisband'.s  wife  in  namo 
onlv.  it  is  his  renewed  assertion  of  his 
rlgiil.s  (In  a  terrible  scene)  that  rouses 
Henry  and  the  woman  to  lury.  And  as 
the  throe  o\  orwrouRht  people  are  liter- 
ally at  each  others'  throats  there  Is  a  cry 
of  "Tlie  dum  is  burst." 

In  their  frantic  struggles  to  avert  the 
worst,  Peter  and  the  boy  Jacob  meet, 
sun  furious,  they  quarrel  till  the  waters 
l  iurge  over  their  strife,    Tho  river  taktis 
lilti  last  sacrifice,  and  the  drama  ends 
on  the  note  of  sins  as  surely  rued  as  the 
river  s  waters  breaif  lo  the  sea. 
;     The  drama  is  Intensely  exciting  with- 
out being  very  inspirlns,'-    On*  f<-'els  that 
this  was  rathci  a  mclodramatie  sort  of 
river.    What  real  atmosphere  the  play 
'  contains  .Mr,  Ksme   I'orcy  caught  and 
I  possibly  added  something  ot  his  own, , 
I  For  the  rest.  Miss  Darrash  flashed  vivid 
I  fire  on  the  smouldering  embers  ot  Re- 
'  nate's  smothered  passions,  and  both  Mr. 
Ij    Augustus  Keoch  and  Miss  Ctimeron 
gave  us  biting  sketches  of  bitter  old  age. 
1 —Daily  Chronicle  (J-oiHlon),  Nov.  21. 


A  Vivid 
German 


Sliaw  i 


Mr.  Bernard  Shaw'a 
new    play    was  pro- 
duced in  London,  Nov. 
New  Play  is.    The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
sette  thus  reviewed  the  performance: 
Irf  bin  at  tlie  Vaudeville  Theatre  was 
:y  enrlciied  la.st  night  b:  the 

'  :\  f„ro<- :n  four  acenes  by  :Jr. 

lie  Great  Cath- 
ution.  It  will  be 
.lary  description 
.  .ipresa  Cai.ieiine  II.    In  It  we 
illustrious  androphaglte;  but 
•  e  of  the  most  magnificent 
ig.j  Landor's  "Imaginary 
s«^-e  .^^ya  her  li-aglcally 
•  '■  a  comic  per- 


There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  sea  as  a  dra- 
matic motif:  !t  can  float  a 
Play  whole  fleet  of  Imagination's 
barks  apart  from  "water  spectacles." 
Synge  has  used  the  dirge  of  the  waves 
to  voice  superb  sorrow,  Masefield  has 
told  a  tragedy  to  its  moan,  but  to  Ma.K 
Halbe,  the  German  dramatist,  it  has 
been  left  to  dramatize  the  river. 

Sucii  is  the  title,  such  the  motif  of  his 
play,  produced  in  an  admirable  adapta- 
tion by  Mr.  Cliarles  Sandeman  at  the 
Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre  last 
night.  To  say  that  he  has  livalled  Synge 
or  Masefield  would  be  absurd.  Ilalbe  Is 
less  an  arUst  than  a  dramatic  mecha- 
nician. But  he  has  at  least  given  us  a 
last  act  through  which  something  of  the 
terror  of  the  torrent  breathes. 

We  should,  perhaps,  have  lilted  a  lit- 
tle less  "realism"  and  a  Uttle  mora 
river.  In  his  anxiety  to  "throw  In"  a 
good  drama  along  with  his  atmospheric 
experiment,  Hallie  has  swamped  th- 
frail  craft  of  iinagiv.atlon.  By  thr^  edve 
of  the  Doom  firlds  In  Silcsla  there 
crawls  the  sluggish  Vistula,  an  ice- 
bound deep  in  winter,  a  raging  monster 
when  the  sun  first  melts  the  Russian 
snows  in  .spring,  and  the  river  is  the 
calendar  of  destiny  as  well  as  dates  to 
the  peasants  by  Its  banlts.  But  Peter 
Doom's  philosophy  is  "D— n  the  river  ' 
His  brother's,  the  clever  young  sur- 
veyor-in-chief,  is  "Dam  It,  "  the  boy 
Jacob  would  fain  be  left  to  dream  of 
It  Only  one  thing  the  three  have  In 
common— a  love  for  Renate,  Peter's 
wKe.  Peter  is  heir  to  all  the  family 
possessions  (by  the  thoughtful  destruc- 
tion of  a  later  will)  and  his  younger 
brothers  are  silently  hostile — one  from 
luckless  love,  the  other  from  boyish 
rage.  And  Renate  herself  Is  stricken 
1  by  conscience. 


But  ihootlng  isn't  as  popular  In  Nevada 
aa  It  once  was.  A  few  years  since  they 
uccd  to  have  a  dead  man  for  breakfast 
every  morning.  A  reformed  /I'sP^y^do 
told  me  that  he  supposed  he  had  killed 
men  enough  to  stock  a  graveyard.  'A 
feeling  of  remorse  sometimes  ooniea  over 
mc'  But  I'm  an  oltereil  man  now.  I 
hain't  killed  a  man  for  over  two  weeks! 
Wbafll  yer  poison  yourself  ^^th?  he 
added,  dealing  a  resonant  blow  on  tne  oar. 

Gunmen. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  four  East-siders  convicted  with 
ex-Pollce  Lieutenant  Becker  of  the  mur- 
der of  Herman  Rosenthal  have  filed  a 
658-page  brief  (O  you  English  language.) 
settlni  forth  reasons  why  they  should 
^ot  be  electtocuted.  The  names  of  these 
gentlemen  are  as  follows:  Louis  Hose"- 
berg.  Frank  Ciroflcl,  Harry  Horowitz 
and  Jacob  Seidenshui-typical  Manhat- 
tan names,  you  sec.  'f  Par  of  the 
brief  that  concerns  the  World  W^ags 
is  that  setting  forth  the  tact  that 
"throughout  the  trials  defendants  were 
described  In  terms  coined  by  the  news- 
papers; that  is,  -guiimeu.'  ^  term  not 
found  in  the  dictionary,  but  used 
throughout  the  trial  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  Surely  it  must  be  a 
wonderful  aid  in  conviction  of  the  man 
ptesur^ed  to  be  innocent  to  have  h.in 
described  by  the  trial  Justice  as  Gyp 
the  Blood'  or  'Dago  Frank. 

■The  brief-writer  is  correct  m  stating 
that  the  word  "gunnian''  Is  not  n  dic- 
tionaries. I  have  looked  It  up  in  Mr. 
Thornton's  "American  Glossary,  '-  but 
even  there  I  do  not  find  It.  All  I  dis- 
cover is  the  relatively  innocent  usage  of 
B.  Roman's  "Florida,"  page  99.  They; 
are  supposed  to  be  about  400  gunmen  - 
this  In  1776.  Here  the  gunman  Is  Elin- 
ply  one  armed  with  a  gutj-as  in  Cot- I 
ion's  Montaigne  and  Gateker's  Tran- 
subst.":  "A  gunman  (H  may  be)  today, 
and  a  plkeman  tomorrow."  The  word 
has  also  been  used  In  England  to  mean 
a  mere  gunmaker. 

It  is  something  of  a  cry  from  those 
uses  of  the  word  to  that  which  obtains 
in  Manhattan  today.  In  English  cninmal 
I  cant,  however,  a  gun  is  a 
be  an  abbreviation  of  "gonoph.  D  ckens 
uses  this  word  gonoph  in  Bleak 
'House,"  and  it  is  usually  applied  to  a 
particularly  clever  rascal.  See  ^  x. 
Browne's  verses,  "False  Rachel  : 
And  this  here  artful  dodger  was  a  vary 

He"nc" kld"tiie  heart  of  Rachel  and  once  mot. 

poor  Roger's  done. 
Wo  know  the  word  "gun"  best  of  all 
in  the  expression,  "son  of  a  gun  — 
used  as  early  as  1708.  in  the  "British 
Apollo"  (N.  E.  D.).  Thacl<eray  made 
bold  to  bring  the  rude  expression  into 
his  novels;  daring  Thackeray! 

According  to  an  editorial  In  the  Nete 
York  American  (Sept.  18,  1913),  "Gun- 
men appear  to  have  become  perman- 
ent retainers  of  small  political  bosses 
}n  New  York  city,  and  it  is  about 
time  they  were  wiped  out.  •  "  • 
These  cocaine-fed  agents  for  robbery 
and  murder  often  continue  to  defy  the 
police  for  years.  *  *  *  Tl»ey  go 
on  terrorizing  neighborhoods  with  their 
'gangs'  and  usually,  when  not  other- 
wise engaged,  taking  their  hideous 
part  and  profits  In  the  coinmerciallza- 
tion  of  vice."  T?his  last  sentence  is 
more  instructive  than  grammatical. 


iianicy  i".it  uuuUI 

Hugo  and  Ilenloy,  ; 

dope  and  are  then  rt  ■ 

and  at  random;  that  a  "liun"  m  -New 

York  slang  Is  a  hyperdermlc  ayrlno'e. 

The  nest  day  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
the  distingulsbed  and  still  earnest  stu- 
dent of  sociology,  confessed  that  he  had 
been  Investlsating  thes  subject.  In  the 
London  ot  the  last  Fifties  a  "gun'  was 
a  thief,  specliloally  a  magsman,  or 
street  swindler.  Tho  worO  la  used  in 
London  today  as  synonymous  with 
"p-asshopper."  Gunning  Is  the  term  for 
thieving,  or  "going  on  the  cross.  In 
the  New  York  of  the  Fifties  a  gun  was 
a  pickpocket;  now  the  word  Is  applied  in 
the  United  States  to  any  clover  thief- 
Gun  thus  used  Is  supposed  to  be  an 
abbreviation  ot  gonof,  or  Gonoph,  us 
you  have  stated.  The  original  Hebrew 
word  occurs  In  Exodus. 

Mr.  Halllday  Wltherspoon  wrote-,  to 
The  Boston  Herald  \n  November  of  thu 
same  year:  "It  Is  cheering  to  know  that 
the  metropolitan  gangster  is  only  what 
Abe  Potash  via  Montague  Glaas  would 
caU  a  ganef,  a  schnorrcr,  a  low  ILf; 
Against  my  better  Judgment  I  had  coiiio 
to  suppose  that  'gunmen'  were  akin  tu 
the   old-time    gunfighters,    white  men 
(Western  sense),  quick  on  the  draw  and 
accurate  on  the  pull.    So  a  gunman  i» 
only  a  Jew  full  of  hop.    Glad  news 
The  gunflghter  of  the  old  days  didn  t 
know  what  dope  was  and  he  didn't  know 
what  fear  was.    He  might  get  full  of 
red  liquor  occasionally,  but  he  was  al- 
ways a  sterling  performer  with  the 
Colt's  44."  , 
And  then  Mr.  Wltherspoon  grew  sad 
and  reminiscent,  for  the  "gun-artists' 
are  disappearing,  though  some  still  live 
and  are  "doing  excellent  work  across  | 
the  border."    "Old  Man  Titus  was  85 
years  old  back  in  1896,  a  white-haired, 
mild-mannered    murderer    Of    the  old 
school."    He  carried  what  looked  to  be 
the  first  Colt's  ever  made,  "but  he  could 
roll  a  tomato-can  uphill  with  it,"  Then 
there  were  those  quick  workers,  Sailor 
Jack,  Pacific  Slim,  Dutchy,  Chris  Mun- 
son.  Red  Davidson,  Barley  Bean,  com- 
rades of  Mr.  Wltherspoon  In  Southern 
Mexico.   "Even  1  have  a  pair  of  notches 
on  the  handle  of  the  old  /Gat  recording 
the  demise  of  the  Luna  brothers,  Pedro 
an*  Flores," 


KREISLERAT 


Three  Ca- 
B  minor,  A 


Mr   K^eisler  gave  a  recital  yestercln.y 
afternoon  at  symphony  HaU^  The  pro- 
..ram  was  as  follows:  J.  S.  Bach,  suite 
iTn  E  major;  F.  Bach,  Grave;  Couper.n, 
Chanson  Louis  XHI.  et  Pavane  Pu.- 
nani.  Prelude  and  Allegro;  Corelh 
'  abande  et  Allegretto;  Ca^v^l^r.  La  Chasse. 
Tartini,  Variations;  GUick,  Melody  in  D 
:  niinor;  Schumann,  Romance  ^^  f  ^^' 
Mor:  Mozart,  Rondo,  G  major:  Ivreisler. 
I  Caprice  Viennols;  Paganini 
1  prices  in   B   flat  major, 

i'MTKreislcrsave  delight  by  the  art 
and  eloquence  ot  his  P'^Vi".  ^^^^^f 
ence  which  crowded  the  hall.    H's  In 
terpretative  genius  was  displayed  in  the 
oTd  wtrld    pieces   in   themselves   deco  j 
rative    not  emotional,  but  heightened, 
in  significance  by  his  P«'^f™""-^^j,.3 
After  the  serene   beauty  of  Bach . 
Grave   the   pieces  .^V  •  Coupen,^^ 

Pr^lut  and  Allegro  than  mei^  pur- 
of  style.    A  remarkably  cKecuvQ 


Mr 
ni 
ity 


What  I  should  like  to  know  is  tne 
origin  of  the  word  "gunman."  Does 
It  derive  directly  from  the  English 
cant  quoted,  or  is  It  a  simple  varia- 
tion on  the  Southern  "gun-toter"?  Or 
Is  a  vague  reminiscence  I  have  of  the 
original  "gun"  being  the  syringe  used 
to  inject  cocaine  correct,  and  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  criminals  are  de- 
generates the  essential  one?  Timoj 
was  when  I  should  have  turned  to  tliel 
New  York  Sun  for  Information  of  this 
kind— but  since  the  Sun  has  been 
reioked,  or  reickonstruoted  (take  your 
choice  of  these  verbs),  one  must  travel 
to  Boston.  W.  B.  BLAKE. 

New  York,  Dec.  4. 

The  Scholiast  Says. 

In  October,  1912,  a  New  Yorker  came 
to  our  Uttle  village,  and  sitting  at  ease 
In  Uie  Porphyry  told  many  wonderful 
tales  about  bis  city  to  the  members, 
who  treasurer!  every  word-     He  then 


ity  of  style.    ^  'pTIsse  was  a  feature^ 

performance  of  ^a  Chasse  ^  ^.^^ 

of  the  cpncert  and  tne  vio  ^ 

generou/ In  repeating  it         .  , 

As  is  customary  in  the  P'%'"f  " 

admirable  artist,  there  wa^  thiou  lu-u 

the  afternoon  haunt^ns  beauty  o^  .^.^^^ 

tically  are,  too,  i"esistible^ 
sympathetic  accompaniments. 

SECOND  OPERA  OONCERT 

Quartet  from  "RIgoIetto"  Received 
with  Much  Applause. 

The  second  of  the  popular-priced  S, in- 
day  night  concerts  at  tho  Boston  Opera 
House  was  given  last  evening,  and  a 
program  of  even  greater  intsrest  than 
the  first  was  given.   The  full  orchestra 

I  accompanied  the  soloists,  who  includ. 

I  Mr.  Ancona,  Miss  Scotney,  Mme.  Dn.- 

!  varez  and  Mr.  Tanlongo.  One  of  th. 
features  of  the  concert  was  the  la? 

I  number,  the  quartet  from  "Rigolctto. 

I  This  was  sung  by  the  Misses  Scotn^- 
and  Leveroni  and  Messrs  Tanlongo  anv 
\ncona.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
this  number  was  given  this  season  and 
It  was  received  with  much  applause. 


BUHERFLfAT 
OPERA  HOUS^ 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— PuqciBPs 
"Madama"  Butterfly."  Mr.  MoranzOni 
leonducted. 

Hludama  Butterfly  Miss  Boil 

fcuzuki  Mnie.  Swartz-Moise 

fcati   piDkerton  Miss  Heliaue 

IB.  F.  Plukerton  Mr.  Liiftitte 

I-!     lilesB  Mr.  Ancoua 

i;  Mr.  Giaocone 

!       incipe  Yamadorl  Mr.  PulelBf 

)     ;   1  Bonzo  Mr.  SiUleh 

J        iUe  Mr.  Tortoriei 

I  r^missarlo  Iiupfriale  Mr.  Xeuoiarker 

i       i  iialc  del  Kegistro  Mr.  r'.viv.<>tt 

)   Ire  dl  Cio-Cio-San  Miss  Jlaudell 

■I  Miss  R^e^;«r 

I        ;?liia  Miss  MiisKinl 

.  '  ss  Lucrezia  Borl  of  the  Metropolitan 
Oi.  a  House  was  seen  here  last  season 
only  as  Miml,  Gilda  and  Antonia.  Mr. 
Laffltte  look  the  part  of  Pinkerton 
last  night  tor  the  first  time  in  •^his  city. 
Miss  Bori  gave  a  charming  perform- 
ce  of  Cio-Cio-San.  She  was  a  girlish, 
thetic  figure.  We  have  se^n  the  part 
en  by  women  with  glorious  voices, 
o  played  as  though  the  lit  le  heroine 
ere  a  tragedy  queen,  or  an  athletic 
'Oman  In  a  German  music  drama.  Miss 
rl  is  fortunate  first  of  all  in  her  size, 
Ich  we  have  been  taught  to  associate 
ith  the  Japanese;  but  her  voice  and 
ceful  bearing  also  are  in  accordance 
ith  the  part.  Delightful  in  the  en- 
scene,  she  was  not  foquettlsh 
frivolous.  Sharpless  at  onte  saw 
t  she  took  this  marriage  seriously. 

in  the  love  duet  was  she  passionate, 
t    gentle,    shy,    then    romantic  and 
Welic.     The   varying  emotions  in  the 
iCts  that  followed  were  admirably  de- 
1,  without  undue  stress.    She  was 
r  heroic  nor  did  she  give  an  Im- 
nation  in  miniature.     It  was  the 
lUitt  pathos  of  it  all  that  moved  the 
udlence.    And  whether  tiie  music  was 
a  conversational   tone,   purely  lyrical, 
'r  frankly  dramatic,  Miss  Borl  sang  In 
he  appropriate  vein,  with  fine  under- 
tanding  and  from  the  heart 
sMi:    Lafilte    was    a  straightforward 
Inkerton,  so  honest  that  his  behavior 
^jward  his  Japanese  wife  seemed  unac- 
ounlable,    a    fantastic    invention  of 
lUssrs.  Long,  LJelasco,  lUica  and  Qio- 
osa    Mr.  Riccardo  Martin,  tenor,  some 
Ime  ago  advanced  the  theory  that  Plnk- 
rton's  actions  were  shaped  by  the  whls- 
;ey  and  water  he  had  absorbed  with  the 
American  consul.   He  advanced  the  the- 
ry    in    all   serlousnrss;    an  Ingenious 
leory  that  might  serve  as  an  excuse 
subsequent  erratic  singing,  but  one 
lat  probably  did  not  occur  to  the  orlgl- 
U  teller  of  the  tale,  the  playwrisfht  or 
le  librettists.    .Mr.  Lafitte  did  not  con- 
rter  the  pari  thus  lisychoiogically.  He 
:ig  and  acted  as  though  he  were  on 
Jty,  and,  while  he  was  not  an  Irrcs^stl- 
e  lover  In  song  or  action,  he  was  rea- 
nably     Impressed     by  Clo-Clo-Sin's 
mty  and  de'lghted  with  the  way  trial 

riages  were  regulafeii  In  Japan. 
\  Japan  of  the  librettists  and  stage 
fin.T^ger!    Do  Japanese  men  ralnco  and 
Igglc  except  in  opera  and  operetta.' 
.lapancse  women  always  hold  ihcm- 
1  the  plcture.s  by  their  arilsts? 

lo  Piof.  Morse  and  Japanese 
lining  In  Boston.    Would  -any 
age  broker  be  as  restless  and  volu- 
Goro  is  represented?    To  speak 
uiidy,  all  this  business  with  the  feet 
nd  hands  is  of  an  operetta  nature.  We 
hoiiirl  like  to  read  an  analysis  of  acen- 
'  lilies,    decorations   and  stage 
It  by  a  J.apanese.    AVould  lie 
1,  the  Japan  of  the  opera  Is  a 
ud  by  occidentals? 
1  (k  to  the  performance.  Mr. 
I        ive  .%n  excellfnt  Impersonation 
Siiarpless.      Thus   in   the  first  act 
tiere  thes  consul  Is  too  often  only  one 
a  crowd,  Mr.  Ancona  without  being 
iduly  prominent  gave  Individuality  to 
e  character.    In  the  second  act  he  was 
mpnibctic    without    being  obtrusive, 
nil-.   Sw  iutz-Morse  was  an  attractive 
Id  df\oted  Suzuki,  the  confidant  and 
nsolcr  of  her  mislrvss ;  nevertheless 
9  still  remember  the  remarkable  Im- 
prsonatlon  of  Miss  Behne  in  Mr.  Sav- 
"j's  company.    She  was  not  all  smiles 
nd  graces.    She  had  the  reserve  of  the 
rieiilal.    From  the  beginning,  she  saw 
H  from  a  tower  the  end  of  all.  She 
as  outwardly   impassive,   almost  sin- 
ter.   Mr.  Giaccone  was  a  capital  Goro 
(iTO'ding  to  the  operatic  tra<iition.  The 
I'li     parts  were  adequately  taken.  The 
r  of  Clo-Clo-San  looked  as  young 
i    dausl>ter.    Mr.  Moianzonl  con- 
■  i   with   much  discrimination.  All 
all  an  unus-ually  interesting  perform- 
I  (  r.t  Puccini'."  opera. 
T'a'  lighting  of  the  stage  has  been  so 
riittic  this  season   that   we  may  be 
Kr  oned  for  asking  why.  toward  the 
nd  of  the  second  act,  when  It  is  dark 
ut  ale  the  cottage  and  before  the  lan- 
'■rns  are  brought  in.  the  room  should 
e  as  light  as  it  was  before  the  setting 
f  the  sun.  '  In  several   respects  the 
'  i  nsjs  and  the  details  of  man- 
ere    an    improvement  ov«r 
t  season. 


i.Tt!.sent  to  a  \ULing  husijanu  la  M.'.iutiu  , 
Woman  and  How  to  Manage  Her,"  by 
Walter  M.  GalUchan.  Mr.  Galllchan, 
who  1b  probably  a  bachelor  or  not  a 
Julius  Caesar  in  his  own  house,  advises 
"flrmness  and  patience,"  as  though  he 
were  giving  advices  to  nurses  in  an  asy- 
lum for  lunatics.  He  also  recommends 
tact,  consideration  and  understanding. 
"So,  so,  bossie.  Stand  still,  won't  you? 
"Let  her  dig,  hoe  and  use  a  lawn 
mower  "  Certainly,  and  there's  the  fur- 
nace to  care  for,  with  ashes  to  sift.  iVIr. 
Gallichan  gives  women  credit  for  a  high 
degree  of  energy  and  a  great  capacity 
for  work,  and  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  will  "sit  with  men  of  the 
judicial  bench."  Meanwhile,  there  Is  the 
garden;  there  Is  the  week  s  washing. 

On  the  Cape. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Swift's  interesting 
note  on  Cape  Cod  canes  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  reminds  us  that  the  walking 
stick  is  no  longer  considered  a  neces- 
.sary  part  of  every  gentleman  s  equip- 
ment on  the  Cape  of  the  present  day. 

Every  Irishman  carries  a  cane -in  nls 
own  country.  It  is  about  the  only 
I  weapon  allowed  him  by  the  British 
government.  In  accordance  with  tlie 
custom  of  my  compatriots  I  "sported" 
a  cane  when  I  came  to  Cape  Cod  about 
1$  years  ago.  One  day  a  neighbor  called 
|on  my  landlady  and  expressed  regret 
at  my  "feeble"  condition. 

"Feeble!"  cried  the  landlady,  who 
had  some  experience  of  ray  lusty  ap- 
petite:   "He's  not  feeble." 

"Then,"  snapped  the  visitor,  "what's 
he  carrying  a  cane  for?" 

That  put  my  cane  out  of  commission. 
I  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

I    £}ast  Brewster,  Dec.  6. 


may  so  express  it,  .ind  box  hauUns 
and  wearing  are  handling  the  ship  with 
her  sails,  as  the  Doctor  say.s.  As  to 
these  manoeuvres  and  the  order,  "rise 
tacks  and  sheets,"  1  would  refer  him 
to  any  old-time  na\'y  man  or  to  any 
standard  work  on  seamanship.  I  never 
heard  the  captain  called  the  first  officer 
and  always  thought  the  officer  in  charge 
was  the  "officer  of  the  deck." 
I  As  to  there  being  no  tacks  In  a  fore- 
!  and-after,  how  about  the  jib  and  fore- 
staysail?  True,  on  these  sails  they  are 
not  running  rigging,  but  they  exist,  i 
nevertheless.  CONCORD.  } 

[This  controversy,  Interesting  as  it  has  j 
been  to  them  that  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  must  now  end.— Ed.] 


The  Aviary.  j 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
X  was  acquainted  with  that  family 
of   Sparrows,    Pigeons   and  Partridges 
mentioned      by      "Nomenclator"  in 
The      Herald      of      Nov.    29.  They 

had  a  summer  cottage  at    Beach, 

and  they  called  it  "The  Avlai-y."  All  : 
the  time  durin;j  which  the  younger  [ 
Clay  was  in  the  Senate,  his  name  was  | 
given  in  the  Congressional  Globe  as  i 
Clement  C.  Clay,  Jr.    AMOS  KEETS. 


Sabotage  on  the  Stage. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  Inquiries  con- 
jcerning  sabotage;  A  play  with  this 
'title,  produced  some  time  ago  at  the 
Grand  Gulgnol,  Paris,  has  been  per-' 
formed  In  London  by  the  Little  French 
Theatre  Society.  The  simple  plot  may 
[appeal  to  advocates  of  sabotage.  A 
surgeon  Is  performing  an  operation  on 
the  child  of  a  workman.  The  lights  go 
lout  suddenly,  and  In  consequence  of 
the  Interruption  the  child  dies.  Its 
'father  rushes  triumphantly  into  the 
room.  He  and  his  fellow-.strlkers  have 
wrecked  the  electric  light  works  and 
the  whole  town  is  in  darkness. 


Fresh  Eggs. 

There  are  egg  burglars  in  Bi'inaunis- 
ton.  111.  They  not  only  carry  off  the 
egga  but  often  boil  a  half  dozen  on  a 
gas  stove  and  eat  them  then  and  there. 
In  Charles  Hoyfy  "Parlor  Match."  after 
an  oiTice  safe  i.^  broken  Into,  a  hod  of 
coal  Is  found  witl.in.  Epgs  this  season, 
whether  they  are  of  the  season  or  of 
a  historic  past,  should  be  aa  carefully 
guarded. 

When  Cecil  Rhodes  used  to  voyage 
between  England  and  South  Africa.,  he 
took  a  coop  of  hens  on  board,  for  the 
journey  was  affair  of  three  weeks. 
Another  prominent  South  African  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  follow  Rhodes's 
example.  "Oh,  I  don't  bother  to  take 
la  coop  of  fowls  on  board,"  he  answered, 
"but  1  tip  the  bos'un  who  looks  after 
iRhodes's  hens,  and  I  get  Rhodes's 
eggs." 


I  Mexican  Coffee. 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 

In  connection  with  two  of  the  books 
quoted  on  the  subject  of  Mexican  street 
names.  It  tg  Intercstln';  to  compare  the 
pessimistic  views  of  Frederick  A.  Ober's 
"Travels  In  Mexico"  with  the  optimism 
of  Mrs.  James  Edwin  Morris  In  "A  Tour 
In  Me.xico."  In  the  matter  of  coffee. 
!  for  example,  Ober  says  on  page  l'u9,  "I 
must  confess  that  1  never  tasted  worse 
coffee  than  1  got  In  Mexico;  and  If  It  Is 
the  result  of  my  taste  having  been  de- 
praved by  chicory,  then  give  me 
chicory."'  But  on  page  194  of  her  de- 
lightful narrative,  Mrs.  Morris  vvrltes: 
"With  the  true  Bohemian  spirit  one  will 
find  every  old  Inn  and  every  ruin 
as  full  of  adventure  as  an  enchanted 
castle,  and  every  meal  ambrosia  and 
wine,  though  it  be  only  black  coftee, 
tortillas  and  frijoles.  but  the  tortillas 
are  sood,  and  the  frijoles,  though  they 
ray  not  carry  as  much  culture  to  the 
bean,  are  quite  as  good  as  the  famous 
haked  beans  of  Boston  herself,  and 
every  one  knows  that  Mexican  coffee 
ha.s  no  superior."  t 

Mrs.  Morris's  book  Is  delightful:  but 
so  carelessly  printed!  She  makes  re- 
peated use  of  the  words  senor,  aonora 
ilnd  senorlta;  but  once  only  Is  the  "til" 
or  circumflex  accent  used,  on  page  18:;. 
".Adios"  Is  printed  "ado's" :  "Luis  E.s- 
plnsoa"  is  probably  "Esplnosa";  "adois" 
asain  (page  67.  the  first  time;  now  re- 
peated on  page  196);  ".Mollno  del  Rey" 
appears  as  "del  Ray";  "Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Remedios"  masquerades  as 
"XuGstra  Senora  de  los  Ramedlos"; 
"adols"  appears  for  the  third  time,  on 
pn<<e  284,  while  "papyua"  Is  probably 
•  l  apaya."  But  with  all  Its  faults  It  is 
w  orth  reading. 

CORTES  MAXWELL. 

Boston.  Dec.  7. 


PIANO  RECITAL  GIVEN  ! 
BY  HEINRICH  GERHARD 

Artistic  Performance  Witnessed  at 
Jordan  Hall.  | 

Mr.  Helnrlch  Gebhard  gave  a  plane 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan 
Hall.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

Bneh,  Italian  concerto;  d'Indy  pofme  des 
Slontagnes,  Oj>.  13;  SchamaDn,  Grill,  d,  Trau- 
itipsnir  en;  Chopin.  Impromptu  In  F  sharp; 
Piatt,  The  Gulls:  Hopeklrk,  Wandering  from 
"lona  Memories'^;  Enge'.  Peace  d'Espasne, 
Tango;  Schulz-Evler,  Blue  Danube  waltzes, 
(Strauss).  > 

Mr.  Gebhard'9  talent  Is  well  rounded.  ' 
He  Is  not  a  specialist.  He  Is  at  homo  i 
In  the  classics  and  among  modern  com- 
posers. His  touch  Is  varied  and,  what- 
ever be  the  degree  of  dynamic  force  ex- 
erted. It  Is  beautiful.  He  can  bo 
lyrically  poetic  and  he  has  strengtn. 
His  brilliance  has  warmth;  It  Is  mt 
mere  glitter.    His  phrasing  Is  nius'cal. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  however,  Mr. 
Gebhard's  playing  of  Bach's  music  was 
a  disappointment.  His  performance 
was  too  deliberate,  mannered,  almost 
pedagogic,  and  it  was  not  until  he  bs- 
gan  d'Indy's  Poeme  that  the  planUt 
was  heard  at  his  best. 

This  piece,  with  Its  varying  moods. 
Its  Impressionistic  suggestions  of  mlat, 
trees,  grotesque  dances  and  the  ever- 
recurring  theme  of  the  beloved  one, 
evidently  made  a  strong  appeal  to  Mr. 
Gebhard.  He  played  It  beautifully  as 
far  as  lucidity,  proportion,  tone, 
rhythm,  mechanical  perfection  were 
concerned,  with  fine  color  and  nnancos, 
and  In  a  romantic  spirit. 

He  Imparted  to  Schumann's  Grlllnn 
a  becoming  whimsicality  and  In  Traii- 
meswirren  displayed  exquisite  delicacy 
and  fleetness.  Mr_  Oebhard,  too,  is  not 
of  those  who  seek  to  ennoble  Chopin 
by  putting  a  thundering  speech  Into  his 
niouth.  He  accepts  him.  as  he  was,  a 
poot,  who  chose  the  piano  for  the  ex- 
pression of  hla  thoughts,  hectic  or 
serene,  confident  or  hopeless,  and  in  the 
expression  regarded  always  Ideal  beauty 
and  found  new  forms  of  It. 

An  audience  of  (rood  size  applnudoit 
warmly  and  Mr.  Gebhard  lengthened 
the  program. 


Last  Call. 

\     I      World  Wags:  i 
We  seem  to  be  no  nearer  the  doriva-  i 
tinn  of  "three  sheets  In  the  wind,"  but 
1  want  to  assure  Dr.  Crockett  that  I  am 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  pro- 
duction In  Boston  of  "The  Great  Ad- 
venture," a  play  of  fancy  In  four  acts, 
by  Arnold  Bennett,  based  on  his  book, 
"Rurled  Alive."    Chief  characters: 

Il.im  Carve  Lyn  Harding 

.VIbeit  Shawn  EJw.ird  M  riyu 

Dr.  Pascoe  T.  Wls'icy  Percy v.il 

Janol  Cannot  Miss  Janet  Be;  cher 

i  vius  Carve  Frank  Qolda  i  ltli 

F  iiher  L,ooe  Uupert  Lumley 

I!  nurla  Looe  Miss  Eclvtb  Latl  ner 

I.  lag  Mr.    l-;dgar  Kent 

.lames  Shawn  Cyiil  Blrlclu  ph 

John  Shiwn  Erskholm.-  C'llve 

Mrs.  Albert  Shiwn  Miss  Ini  Ro.ke 

Lord  Leonard  Alcar  Wal'r  r  Cr  li?lUon 

Texel  Edward  Connelly 

Like  a  river  of  water  In  a  thirsty  land 
Is  "The  Great  Adventure"  as  InterpreteJ 
by  the  players  sent  hither  by  'VV^inthrop 
Ames.  It  Is  clean,  limpid,  sparkUng, 
refreshing,  satisfying. 

To  be  sure.  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  kind 
to  the  actors  and  has  given  them  al! 
characters  that  have  individuality,  life 
and  interest,  and  has  furnished  thetii 
conversation  that  is  constantly  b'Jb- 
b'iing  with  genuine  fun,  sly  humor,  keen 
sarcasm  or  biting  irony,  and  thus  has 
miiri*"  their  task  e.'s  er  than  a  less  tal- 
ented author  would  have  done. 

i>ut  on  the  otner  hand,  these  players 
hav^;  the  intelligence  to  appreciate  that 
kindness  and  the  wit  to  make  the  most 
of  It.  Thus  the  audience  profits  doubiy, 
and  consequently  iTas  not  one  dull  mo- 
ment from  that  when  the  great  BnglUh 
artist's  val^t  sickens,  the  doctor  l-J 
called  and  the  artist  begins  to  pass 
himself  off  as  the  servant,  through  the 
man's  demise,  his  burial  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  the  artist's  wooing  and  win- 
ning of  the  valtt's  matrimonial  agency 
Esveetheart,  down  to  the  last,  when  the 
artist  finally  disclosed  as  his  livins 
self.  Is  shaken  out  of  one  of  his  dazes 
bv  his  excellent  cockney  wife  and  says: 
"Oh,  I  was  only  thinking.  They  buried 
me  In  the  Abbey  this  time;  ,1  wonder 
vvhnt  they  will  do  the  next." 


It  Is  rightlj  iiHiii  mJ  a  play  of  fancy.  1£ 
Is  pure  comedy  at  all  times  without  a 
hint  of  farce.  After  none  of  the  laughs 
is  there  the  slightest  tinge  of  feeling 
that  one  has  been  even  a  shade  low- 
ered. Its  shafts  are  winged  with  high- 
er forms  of  wit  or  satire  and  its  humor 
keen  and  bright  as  it  is,  presupposes  a 
,  certain  plane  of  intelligence  somewhat 
I  above  the  average.  Yet  pedantry  Is 
there  only  to  be  mercilessly  lampooned 
by  occasional  darts  of  the  artist  and 
by  the  living  presence  of  Honofia  Looe. 

Selflom  has  a  more  satisfying  im- 
personation been  seen  in  Boston  than 
that  of  Ham  Carve,  the  artist,  by  Mr.  j 
Ha-.dinfc.  The  great  man's  moodiness,  i 
his  abstraction,  his  shyness,  his  hatred 
of  sham,  his  loathing  of  English  Phil- 
istinism,  his  basic  good  humor  and  utter 
honesty—  each  one  is  viv.dly  exhibited 
at  its  proper  moment  and  all  are 
portrayeil  with  such  tact  and  intelli- 
gence that  the  whole'  character  be- 
comes one  o*  consistent,  faithful,  living 
reality. 

No  whit  behind  Mr.  Harding  Is  Miss 
Bejcher  as  Janet  Cannot,  the  excellent 
widnw  who  l  oped  lo  marry  the  artist's 
valet  and  thinks  she  has  tor  two  years 
Lf^r  so  after  the  valet  was  entombed  in 
''the  Abbey  as  the  artist.  Nothing  could 
be  more  straightforward  than  her 
honesty  of  Cockney  speech.  Noth- 
ing could  be  less  shy  than  her 
avowed  absence  of  shyness.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  charmingly  unused  to 
the  ways  of  the  great  than  her  un- 
sophistlcation.  Nothing  could  be  more 
Ignorant  of  all  things  artistic  than  her 
ignorance.  No  keen  common  sense  could 
be  keener.  No  simple  devotion  could  be 
moie  devoted,  and  Miss  Beecher  by  her 
cnlui  simplicity  and  lack  of  self-con- 
s.iousness  made  it  the  most  natural 
thinK  in  the  world  for  the  erratic  artist 
to  marry  her  and  resist  being  dragged 
f  u  th  to  fame  again. 

Every  other  niember  of  the  cast  filled 
his  or  her  part  in  a  most  intelligent  and 
lifelike  manner.  To  be  really  appre- 
ciated their  work  must  be  seen.  \ 

lONE-ACT  SATIRE 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 

The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week  Is 
a  most  satisfying  one.  Last  night  there 
was  a  lai-ge  audience  that  showed  un- 
mistakable approval.  Paul  Armstrong's 
one-act  satire,  "Woman  Proposes,"  has 
the  place  of  honor  on  the  bill.  This 
piece,  while  a  good  laugn-getter,  is  le- 
cidedly  lacking  in  action.  It  resolves  It- 
self into  a  succession  ot  dialogues,  and 
It  is  redolent  of  sentimentality  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  lines  at  times 
sparkle  and  there  Is  now  and  then  a 
successful  attempt  In  a  satirical  vein 
at  tlie  expense  of  woman.  Man  arg-jes 
that  more  often  than  .jtherwise  Woman 
I  proposes;  Woman  explosively  rejects 
the  idea;  there  is  oculai  proof  while 
Man  and  Woman  sccrecl/  look  on  in  a 
cosey  arbor  off  a  ballroom.;  the  princi- 
pals likewise  finally  approve  of  the 
theme  of  the  play.  Botli  Ruth  Alien  as 
Woman  and  Leonard  HoUister  as  Man 
played  very  effectively,  and  received 
capable  support  from  F'.orence  Wagntr. 
Marlon  Goad,  Miriam  Collins,  Robert 
Armstrong,  Edward  Honke  and  Albert 
Commaker. 

The  laugh-makers  of  the  bill  were  the 
Avon  Comedy  Four  in  tneir  farce,  "The 
New  School  Teacher."  This  is  a  riotous 
outlet  for  the  talents  ot  this  entertain- 
ing quartet.  There  were  many  good 
songs  and  the  splendid  comedy  work  of 
Joe  Smith  and  his  anique  style  of  dan- j 
cing  are  not  easily  forgotten.  i 

Trovato,  with  his  gynmastic  manner- 
isms and  his  violin,  fiddled  to  the  genu- 
ine delight  of  the  audience.  We  remem- 
ber him  a  few  years  ago  when  his 
iuxur  ant  and  tossing  mane  added  to  the 
gayety  of  his  performance.  But  this 
gentleman,  while  an  adept  at  tricks,  is 
by  no  means  an  ordinary  trickster  on 
the  fiddle.  He  is  equally  at  home  with  ^ 
the  grand  opera  selection  and  the  | 
jingling  "rag."'  He  affects  the  posture 
of  a  'cello,  player  rather  than  that  of  a 
fiddler. 

George  W.  Barry  and  Maude  Walford 
were  a  clever  pair  of  chatterers,  and 
sang  a  few  pSrodies  that  pleased.  Ned 
Munroe  and  Cliarles  A.  Pusey,  burnt 
cork  conversationalists,  gave  an  .act  that 
I  was  new  in  ideas,  and  pleased  with 
some  original  songs. 

M.iria  Lo  and  company  presented  a 
series  of  living  tableaux  that  were  away 
irom  the  beaten  path  of  living  pictures; 
Gerard  and  West  did  a  dainty  song  and 
dance    sketch;    Two   Tom    Boys  w. 
iseen  In  an  acrobatic  act;  the  Har\ 
JFaniily  produced  the  thrills  in  an  aei 
act,  and  the  motion  pictures  concluded 
an  (jnusually  good  bill. 

C.VSTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Sag 
Harbor,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  by 
James  A.  Heme. 

f'apt.  Jiarblf  Donald  Muek 

Ben  Tiiiucr  'WiUlnm  P.  Cnrl'-ton 

Frank  Tu'uer  i  ..Carney  Clirlslle 

William  Th  per  .'Frederiik  Ormonde 

Fieiman  Wliltiuarsh  !  Al  Uohcrts 

Hosea  Stevens  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

Martha  Kei-rcs  Doris  ols 

Jane  Caulilwell   a  l-Eil 

lilizabetli   Aii'i    I  '  .  ni 
Mrs.  Joliii  I 


year— 1S30. 


W.  S.  M. 


rt. 


tald  yesterday  lhat  the  conir.. 
•,..-v.>  r  ■  •    ■  "rd"  and  l>r.  Crock- 
tucks,  nrat  otfKer. 
I  .  iia.    u  c  :vic  sure  lh«t  tli.'so 
^,      .  n  will  renJ  with  plensurt- lu  l 
IV  with  profit,  th«  followlns  M- 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 


I  I. 


vented  by  i>..t>:h  .Ji-.h  ^^'^^^l^" 
•which  w  IS  torn  from  ri  Mhell,  o  iroin 


.  "  tue  m.m  profomiaiy  bow.nB.  aatlns  from  ti-no  ""J7c,a,.n-.cle 
,  '  1   «  particular  tavor  If  .vo«r    ,abulous  ''l"  «a™«ago  in  "Tho 


,onl...lp   U'  I 

i  |0«  U  " 


What  Cap'n  Jak«  Saya. 
Ai  tbe  World  Wag!  : 

I  am  mightily  Interested  In  the  Ind- 
d.ntal  iMues  which  have  developed  n 
(be  course  of  t»»  Inquiry  aa  to  the  origin 
of  the  saying:    "Three  sheets  In  the 
wind"    By  way  of  explanation  I  may 
,ay  that,  on  the  assuinnca  of  aunt  Xixa 
hose  Infallblllty  as  a  splrltual- 
„  no  one  down  this  way  ever 
..,is  I  expect  to  witness  a  renals- 
.    of"  aquare-rlpped   ships   Just  as 
n  as  the  Cucuracha  slide  Is  out  of 
tbe  way  and  the  paths  leading  to  the 
Panama  canal  are  trodden  down  good 
and  hard.    And.  having  been  tom-cod- 
dlng  these  past  few  summers  with  Cap  n 
Jake  Odam.  I  feel  the  call  of  the  sea 
aj,d  Plan  to  fit  myself  for  the  position 
of  captain  of  some  deep-water  ship,  so 
1  am  taking  a  correspondence  course  In 
navigation    and    seamanship,  besides 
beln«  keen  about  picking  up  stray  bits 
of  Information  such  as  those  contributed 
"Concord"  and  Dr.  Crockett.  ^ 
Cap'n  Jake  says— and  he's  almost  90. 
and  used  to  sail  in  the  California  trade  ' 
—that  if  you  get  three  sheets  shaking  In  ! 
tt^  wind,  you'll  understand  why  it  came  j| 
to  be  applied  to  a  drunken  man,  even  j 
If  you  can't  "flgger  out  who  said  It 
fust."   And  he  tells  me  to  ask  Concord 
and  Dr.  Crockett  what  one  may  call  the 
1  lower,  forsmost  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft 
jsall.  If  there  be  no  "UcHs"  on  such  a 

"t>n  ..  Jake  adds  that  It  took  all  hands 
.  ,  t  .  ship  handily,  and  that  there  d 
K<ii  uouble  if  anybody  on  his  ship 
thought  he  was  sufllcientiy  "officer  of 
the  deck "  to  so  about  tacking  without 
him.  He  usually  stood  on  the  house, 
while  the  mate  was  stationed  on  the, 
to'gallan'fok'sl  head,  with  the  secon 
mate  standing  by  the  lee  braces 

I  expect  to  find  It  very  useful  in  lite 
future  as  I  listen  to  his  explanat.on 
that  the  order  ■•Maintopsail  haul 
should  be  given  when  the  ship  is  swing- 
ing into  the  wind  rapidly  and  the  wind 
Is  one  point  on  the  weather  bow.  "Then 
the  yards  on  the  main  and  mizztn 
masts  fly  about  sharply,  the  weather 
leaches  being  caught  by  the  wina. 
while  the  lee  sides  are  blanketed  by 
the  sails  on  the  foremast.  Then  if  a 
ship  lost  headway  and  got  "In  irons 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  untl! 
the  headsails.  still  flat  aback,  swung 
the  bow  off  on  the  new  course.  If  the 
ship  eot  stern  way,  the  rudder  had  to 
hn  •  -nged  hard  over  to  help  her  from 
i,  -  ying,  being  changed  back  to 
"meet  "her"  when  she  got  to  falling  off 
loo  rapidly.  ^  , 

Cap'n  Jake  "laJIed,  he  did  when  I 
read  to  him  that  a  ship  "in  Irons"  must 
be  "boxed  off  on  the  old  tack,  or  you 
must  wear  off  on  the  new." 

He  also  said  that,  unless  the  wind 
I  was  very  light  and    he    needed  the 
"courses."  he  used  to  clew  up  the  main 
land    mlzzen    first,    doing    away  with 
■  "tack  and  sheets."  for  "three  sheets  In 
the  wind"  niakea  troublesome  navigating 
ashore  or  afloat. 

When  1  pinned  him  down  for  an  op'n- 
lon.  he  expressed  a  belief  that  the  phrase 
which  has  caused  so  much  wagging  was 
i  first  u.^ted  by  Neptune  In  an  aside  to 
'  Amphltrlte  when  he  once  found  his  bflr- 
'  ber  too  drunk  to  do  a  good  Job  on  the 
greenhorns  that  were  making  their  Wst 
crossing  of  the  "line." 

T.  INKER  McEREL. 
Porgle  Point,  Me.,  Dec.  7. 


Tango  and  Maxlxe. 
We  were  talking  with  men  from  Ar- 
««ltlna  and  they,  in  nn  affable  and 
cpttrteous  manner  were  comparing  man- 
nars  and  customs  In  Boston  with  those 
In  Buen-.s  Ayres.  "No  lady  m  Buenos 
w-ould  tliink  of  invlt- 


Theio  1>»  a  pas«ago  in 

Tho   pussttse    retcriea    to  i" 
Tempest"  Is  act  4,  scene  1.  ^ 
^"Callb>vn-1  win  Uave  "ono  on  t.  We 
shall  loso  our  time  and  ^  /^^/.^eads 
barnacles,  or  to  apes,  wu" 

"TZ  iduion  the  word  "barnacles- 
has  a  reference  as  follows: 

A  barnacle   Is  a  1^<V?.„?.  nf  ships 


Ayres,"  said  one, 

ing  an  o;.era  singer  however  famous  toj      ..a  to«rnaoie  .s  u 

her  hou..o  or  to  her  box  In  the  °P«;^  1 ,        VhVc^^  was  anciently  «uPP'>sed 

house."  The  tango  was  mentioned.  They    aiid    wmc^^  ^^^.^^^  ^  ^cottlbl 


smiled  >ir.il  chanKcl  the  subject 

Mr.  F  Uawlins  recently  wrote  to  the  ^ 
Pall  Mall  Gazeil.^  that  he  had  lived  tor  j 
ffi  years  "off  and  on"  In  South  America 
mostly  maz"  a'"'  Argentina,  and  hac 
never  seen  the  tnnpo  or  Maxixe  danced 
aa  It  ha?  appeare.!  in  London.  1  "f^'^ 
lived  amongst  ihe  natives  in  tho  Interloi. 
too.  and  never  seen  .anything  like  It.  1  he 
tanso  thev  dance.  Iiowever.  although  it 
Is  dying  out,  corresponds  to  our  oia 
EngUsli  Morris  dances,  and  Is  not  dancea 
with  a  partner  Vn  the  waltzing  way.  As 
for  the  Maxlxe,  one  dares  not  mention 


wiTon  broken  off,  to  become  a  fecottl.h  ^ 
«TaTs'  IS  rather  Intet-ting^  Bo^^you 
e  however,  that  the  P",^t'^^?^"*,._au- 
Tempest"  "cloarly  refers  '  to  the^^  nau 
tlcal  superstition,    etc. . 
Boston,  Dec.  S.  

Divers  Opinions- 
There   are  various 
"canard" 


"canard"  as  meaning  a  false  rel'Ort. 

duck);  and  afterwards  'a 


slon 

for"  the  "Maxlxe.  one  dares  not  mention  |  i.^if.seii  a  aucK;.  ■^^-j.-iu-sell  a 

It  in  Br^z  llan  society,  as  It  Is  the  lowest ,  1  moltle"  '^as  supp  essett.    x  ^^^^^ 
form  of  abandonment  practised  by  the   ^ucU  Is  not  to  .sell  it  ai      ,  ., 
most  des^nerate  niggers.  To  think  that    ,ense  "to  ^^ke  in,  to  ma^^^^^ 
It  should  turn  up  in  sane  England  at^d        Randlc  <-^°^^,^,),)^^,':=-_  „£  i673)  we  find: 
be  boomed  as  a    respectable    dance!"    ush  Dictionary    <«f",""°V  moilio"-a 
Softly,  softly.  Mr.  ftawllns.   What  Is  the    -vendeur    de    oana.a.    a  „ 
old  quotation  from  the  Risht  Honorable   cousener,  E"".«Vnn  absurd  and  invent- 
Edmund  Burke  timt  has  been  so  often      Others  speak  ot  an  a« 
rapped  out?  "Vice  Itself  lost  half  Its,  ed  story  '^hout  tlie  ^oraclty^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
evil  by  losing  all  Its  grossness."   And  m,  which  Is  said  to  ';f  ^^  ^     .^vjaely  cred- 
Bosion  v.e  spell  tiegio  with  one  "g."        of  the  newspapers  and  been  w 

Poor  Mr.-  Fernandez-Arbos!    He  came    jted.  ,;ri,.v,»i    in    his   work  on 

to  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  as      Franclsque-Michei    m  ^^^^ 
concertmaster  10  seasons  too  soon.    For    -Argot"  states  Hatiy  tna 
•on  Oct,  24,  1003.  he  played  In  Symphony  |  meaning,  a  false  '  "'?°!^-,f°"'^ 
Sail  at  a  Symphony  concert  and  before!  proverb  ^"«^^,^^:.,^°Sng  from  barna- 
0>p  sitters  m  the  family  pews  a  "Tango  j     Aa  for  the  birds  springing  lo 
of   his  own   composition    in   which   ai  ^es  on  a  «hiP.  "  ^  cone^ponae 
Tango  tune  .popular  in  the  streets  and  1  find  much  entertaining  matter  n 
dance  halls  of  Spain  was  Introduced.      ,  '•inu^ratto^^.^^^^^^  j„  ghakes- 

Merry  Christmas.  peare's  Time"  (1896)  PP-  ;^'„2*'  ^^95- 

The  postman  brings  another  Invitation  "Fo'^  ^oro  of  Simkespea      ^pp^  ..^^^ 

to  do  good  at  Christmas,  to  save  the  ind  I'y®'^.''"",^,. hinson's  "Animal 

body  If  not  the  soul  of  any  elderly  mam  Tempest  ,  and  ,i 'WSJ||J„« 


Cl.iy    to  01.!.^. 

A.'i  the  World  U  iiss: 

The  first  edition  of  "A  Biographical 
Congressional  Directory."  published  In 
1903,  gave  Clement  Comer  Clay  ae  the 
name  of  both  the  father  and  the  son, 
and  Ren:  Periey  Pooro's  "The  PoHtl>;al 
Register  and  Congressional  Directory" 
also  Rave  tliat  name  as  the  name  of 
them  boili.  In  the  "Congressional  Dl- 
lectojy'  for  tho  First  Session  of  the 
Thlrty-tlilrd  Congress"  (1853-1855). 
which  was  the  first  session  of  CongresK 
of  which  the  younger  Clay  was  a  nieni- 
ber,  his  name  appeared  aa  "C.  C.  Clay. 
Jr,'.'  and  I  think  that  his  name  so  ap- 
yieajed  in  the  "Congressional  Directory" 
bf  every  subsequent  Congress  of  which 
[le  was 'a  member.      GENEALOGIST.  | 

"Fair  to  MiddlinV  ' 

In    an.swer    to    the    polite  question 
"How  is  your  health?"   often  aske*: 
only  for  tho  sake  of  conversation,  th> 
answer    sometimes    is    "mlddlln',"  oi 
"fair   to   middlin',"   while   some  raaa 
wags  prefer  "fair,  ranging  toward  mld- 
dlln'." Thus  is  an  old  English  provincial 
term   concerning   physical   health  pre- 
served.   Mrs.    Elizabetli   Mary  Wrlgli 
in  her  "Rustic  Speech  and  Folk  Lore,' 
published  recently  by  the  Oxford  Uni-i 
verslty  Press,  points  out  that  to  confess 
to  being  in  a  perfectly  flourishing  con-' 
ditlon    would    be    Indiscreet.  "Nevn 
avow  to  yourself  the  attention  of  tlv 
^powers  of  evil  by  boasting  that  you  art 
quite  well.    To  Invite  the  attention  of  j 
envy  and  malice  In  this  manner  would 
be  as  foolhardy  as  to  attract  the  devil  £ 
by  mentioning  his  name,  instead  of  re- 
ferring to  lilra  indirectly."  I 


■Animal  Lore 


who  is,  to  quote  from  the  circular. 
Overfeeding  himself  and  takln?  little  exercise.  I 
E«tins  nieata  lai-gel.?  Instead  of  vegetables. 
Working  t.m  hard  in  close  or  ovnbeated  offires, 
Pushing  his  business  days  and  attending  ban- 
quets nIgCts,  .  .  ^.  ..  1.1.  I 
Otherwise  taking  rislcs  witi  hU  heaMti. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  send  $2.50  tol 
a  philanthropic  publisher  and  a  book 
entitled— no.  we  would  not  for  the  world 
elve  him  a  free  advertisement— will  be 
mailed  to  the  unfortunate  frequenter  of 
banqueting  houses.  Suppose  that  we 
made  sav  Mr.  Goliglitly,  a  present  of 
this  book.   He  would  be  sorely  offended 

at  being  considered  an  "eWerly"  man.  

In  the  second  place  he  would  be  in-,  Portland  sireet    where  a 

suited  by  the  reflection  on  his  Persona.  Theat  e     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^it 
habits.  After  mature  reflection  we  shall,  J^veni  ^^^^         ^^^^  gj 
be  In  $2.50.  •  "^r         ,.T„,..in^   sisters.    I  th 


:V.  Thrtark'irch-lefly  about  the  "bar- 

lacle  goose."   

"Hot  Corn." 

\n  the  World  Wags: 
'a  vers"  of  a  New  Tork  song  to  para 
.hrase    Longfellow    a   ^'t,  Jias  been 
launting  my  memorj'.    It  runs  some 
.vjiat  after  this  fashion: 

Oh    come  and  buy  Hot  com. 
Oh',  come  and  buy  liot  corn, 
And  oh  my  sons 
From  nigUt  till  mora 
Is  still,  come  buy  hot  corn. 
It  takes  me  back  to  the  old  National 
It  laKta  i"c  ^    -  --jet.    where  a 

hit  as  Little 
was  one 


Man  in  the  Street. 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 

Regarding   Slacauiay's     use  of  .^te 
phrase  as  above.  I  copy  from  the  Tauch- 
nitz  edition  of  the  Essays,  vol.  1.  page 
■J45.  In  a  review  of  Southey'B  "Colloquies 
on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  So- 
•  •."    contributed    to   the  Edinburgh 
,^;W.  issue  of  January.  1S30,  Macau- 
wrltea;    "But  Mr.   Southey  would 
the  rulers  of  a  country  prescribe 
-ns  to  the  people,  not  only  about 
.3,  but  about  matters  concern'n;; 
.  a  government  haa    no  pef-u'.'ar  . 
".3  Of  Information  and  concerning 
1   any  man  In   the   streets  may 
as  much  and  think  as  just'.y  as 
.ling,  namely,  religion  and  morals." 
■v  hai  seems  a   little  stran'je   Is  that 
vhile  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in 
•  IP  London  Notes  and  Queries  traced 
"^e  of  the  phrase  to  the  compai'a-  , 
obscure  GroviUe  memoirs  (March  I 
f;i  !<-  !  tfc^dificover  it  in  the  | 


'lONNAVANNA' 

Fcvrier's  "Monna  Vanrta."  -was  repeat- 
ed last  night  at  tl;e  Boston  Opera  House 
and  the  cast  was  that  of  last  Friday 
nignt:  Miss  Garden,  Monna  Vanna;  Mr. 
Muratore,  Prinzivalle;  Mr.  Marcoux, 
Guido;  Mr  Ludikar,  Marco.  Mr.  Caplet 
conducted.  A  large  audience  greatly 
en.loyed  tJie  superb  acting  of  Mr.  Mar- 
coux: the  beautiful  stage  setting  of  Mr. 
Urban:  the  thou.^htfully  considered  Im- 
personation of  (.;uldo  by  Mr.  Ludlkar; 
and  the  maoly  bearing,  fine  conception 
and  heroic  singing  of  Mr.  Muratore.  It 
admired  the  beauty  of  Miss  Garden's 
acting  in  the  first  act;  and  wondered  at 
her  costume  in  the  second,  a  costume 
wlioUy  at  variance  with  the  intention  of 
MaeUirlincJt.  the  tradluons  associated 
with  the  di-ama,  and  the  dressing  of  the 
part  if}.'  Luolenno  iJreval,  thq  first  to  im- 
personate the  iieioine  of  the  opera.  It 
also  asked  why  a  woman  of  Miss  (iar- 
den  s  intelligence  could  so  misconceive 
tl-.o  characVer  of  -Monna  Vanna  in  this 
scene. 


That  there  can  be  little  birds  engendered  of 
old  and  rotten  keeles  of  ships,  they  can  beare 
vritnessf;  who  saw  that  ship  wherein  Francis 
Drake  sailed  about  the  world,  standing  In  a 
docke  neare  th«  Tavlsh,  to  the  outside  of  the 
keele  whereof  a  nninber  of  «ucU  little  birds 
witboat  life  and  (etbers  sttc'.;e  close. 


rer 


Canard. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  find  copied  from  -the   v>  •  ^ 
Gazette  the  following: 

"A  CANARD— Why  should  tho  harm- 
less duck  have  ^veu  his  name  to  a 
word  whicli   suggests  a  false  lumor? 


of  ihe  Melville  Sisters,   I  think,  vho 

rsor 

r  sh.  warhl-en-as  somev.hat  .ncon- 
gruouslv  sung  to  the  music  o£    The  l^ri 

mora^lessons,  and  some  did  not.  And 
now  with  "Damaged  Goods  to  the 
|?ore;       can  see  how  history  repeats  It- 

^1\ave  only  a  hazy  recollection  of  the 
New  York  publication  and  Its  argument 
hnt  nerhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  As 
the  Worfd"^  wags  have  a  more  distinct 
fmnrrsslon  of  the  book-those  who  can 
ITback  to  the  frolicsome  fifties  The 
book  related  to  the  abuses  that  pa e- 
vaUed  when  hot  corn  was  «t.l  sold  on 
the  sidewalks  of  the  metropolis.  This 
custom  went  out.  if  I  am  not  mtstaken^ 
long  before  universa  New  i  ear  s  caUs 
were  discontinued   m   little   old  isew 

^r'have  not  seen  "Damaged  Goods.' 
but  I  do  not  see  from  what  I  have  read 
concerning  it,  how  it  can  do  any  harm, 
rrio  those  who  think  that  the  theatre 
should  be  slmp'iy  a  place  of  harmless  en 
?ertalnmcnt  and  not  a  school  lor  the 
teaching  of  morality. 
'    What  Is  it  young  Hamlet  says  when 
he  is  about  to  give  his  uncle-fa  her  the 
third  degree  in  dramatic  forrr.  in  order 
to  awaken  a  guilty  conscience?  Then 
those  queer  old  plays  that  tiged  to  be 
performed  in  the  dim  religious  past, 
iwlth  the  sanction  of  the  churcli-what 
were  they  for?   They  called  a  spade  • 

spade  in  those  days,  but  many  old  the-; 
fitregoers  can  remember  when  "George 
Rumwell"  was  thought  to  convey  a 
needed  lesson  to  wild  apprentices;  and: 
our  forefathers  used  to  see  and  approve' 
a  play  by  Ford  with  an  exceedingly 
broad  title  of  which  "Pity",  was  the 
second  word.  It  would  grate  on  ears 
polite  at  the  present  day.  As  for  the 
woman  In  "Damaged  Goods,"  didn't  we' 
have  our  own  Charlotte  Cushman,  years 
and  years  ago,  in  Nancy  Sykes.  Well, 
I  do  not  set  my.self  up  as  a  defender  of 
the  piece  no'W  running  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  but  Its  production  brought 
back  to  my  mind  th©  warm  contro- 
ve>"sy  over  "Hot  Lorn."  BAIZE. 
Dorchester,  Drc  S. 


M  Gustave  Charpentier  will  come  to 
this  country  In  a  few  weeks  to  superin- 
tend the  rehearsals  of  his  "Julien  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  ..Iso 
to  find  a  theme  for  a  new  opera.  "He 
wants  to  write  about  the  great  country 
of  which  he  thinks  so  highly.  If  he 
finds  a  suitable  theme  he  '-l  write  .th 
book  and  music."  M.  Charpentie  has 
thus  far  cotnposed  two  "P^J^s 
them  he  chants  the  praise  of  '''fe  'ove^ 
•It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  visit  the 
united  States  some  years  ago  «;hen^he 
Oneida  Community  was  In  full  blast. 
g^rVaps  there  ai.  still  sour^es^^of^ln- 
spiration  in  Salt  LaKe  i.-n.y- 
is  the  cabaret  life  In  New  -ork. 

The  Decay  of  Dining.  I 

Mr  Fllson  Youn?  gives  a  reason  I 
fo^  the  decay  of  serious  dining  in  -jon- 
rion  the  first  class  restaurant.  1""^^° 
fhin^s  are  essential  to  a  healthy  person  { 
fn  the  art  of  dining:  First,  excellence 
inn  harmony  of  the  dinner;  secondly,  a 
and  harmony  u  thirdly,  peace  and 

contented  mind,  and  tnirai>, 
restfulness  of  surroundir.SS^  Jhe  -Co^ 

pandemonium?  A  P  ^^^^^^^^^ 

lv"ou\!^\c"^^pS^.^--;- 

ri^n^rhi^rbecrmUrmJres.-^^ 

hol  or  ritual;  pleasant  -ou^^ 

has  good  ""Sf,  °' ,Anf  and  exhaust- 
but  otherwise  tantalizm    and^^^  ^^^^^ 

'r^dln  nr  not"  mentioned  by  the  astut. 
°.^,fe'"i?fders)-«amely  champ^ 

'"•'I^f  ?.ou"h  the  st in^^iilus  required 
quickly  enough   tne  si.  ^  _ 

dinin 


Mr.  Hobson's  "Verbiage." 

the  word     '^rWage     u  . 

•wording"  or  Ph/^'^^J^"  sn  southern 
often  seen  the  word  so  usea  n 

"^^/Cr  Boston  newspaper  issued  to- 
"^^■^  n  I  d?spa?ch  from  that  paper's 


Washington  correspondent-  ^^^^^^ 
L^"^on°'^Ursu"b%c?r  °  VKKBALIST 

^rer°b"ali?t"%nclosed  a  clipping  from 

%"nReTe"entative  Hobson)  has  in- 
troducifXeral  resolut-ons   or  a  - 

stitutional  amendment   While  th  y^^ 

"verbiage  ni'=V„,.  ...^.'biage"  means  a 
Hobson's  case.  f°','*of  words,  ver- 
needless  accumulat  on  ot  w_ 

boslty;  \lJ°.f\X^  :Z%y  «ie  way, 
"phraseology.  JJ^^,<.Y.onar!es  of  Bailey 
U  not  found  in  the  Q'"  oi^vonary, 
and  Walker.  T'?«,",„de  words  beein- 
w?th  "v"'so  we  are  unable  to  give 
nlng  with  V,  ,  8°  ^.^  ..  or  Inquire  into 
the  history  of  ^  «' f'^^!,.,„cep8."  wh  ch 
the  phrase  '7f  K  bv  a  young 
we  heard  used  f  od  /a^th  y 
man  describing  the  merits  oi 

Young  Mr-  BItidyer. 

we  thought  that  literary  critics  Of  M,-. 

Bludyer's  stamp  ^^^^^.^^^1^^%:,  a  writc- 
critic  today  «  a  hpnej-aaube'^^^^  ^^^^^ 
of  "apprec iatlons     a  PO'^^J^^  ^^ere  ar. 
cf  the  publisher,  with  here  a 
honorable  exception    Mr  B  u^  y 
a  successor  m  ^'r*"  "ne 
books  for  the  New  Age  oi 


What  does 


[iculen ' 
liver  l;/. 

tlvely  klsifes  a  GreeK  stalue  ariu  is 
Iter  kisBed  by  an  Impertinent  young 
Terrific  sensations!  How  dare  he, 
„,  they?  The  lady  goes  In  tor  art. 
JQfs  subjects,  one  'a  ripper,'  a£  she  calls 
I  In  Covent  Garden.  Finally  beconues 
rs  Pratt.  She  nnlght  have  written  the 
I'ok  herself,  heapa  like  her  do  write 
bvels  and  make  pots  of  money." 


Ai 

,at  of   the  i  ul  AmneriJ'  vvus  ti.i- 
that  city,  i  She  had       large  and  sensuous  voice 
n  the  19th  j  f,he  was  pa 


ssionate  In  song  and  action ; 


111    Viwnna  and   at  the  leqiq 
Society  of  Friends  of  Music 

^t^'in.^lSTvir  i  -:T.^lon.  melod.  nne. 
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Ghost  Dogs. 

A  clergyman  In  Ireland  Is  collecting: 
■host  stories  of  his  country,  "well- 
Mithenticated"  storlee.  of  course,  and  he 
ia  now  swamped  with  them.  There  Is  a, 
line  tale  of  a  dog's  ghost.  The  Invisible 
But  still  faithful  animal  Is  heard  coming  j 
Jown  the  stairs,  trotting  into  the  living  ; 

room,  and  then  turning  about  and  about 
and  Anally  settline  hlrnself  before  the 
fire  A  little  bell  on  his  collar  is  also 
hpa'rd  The  publication  of  this  story 
3o?!TP'!  the  memory  of  read*>rs  and  one 
hro"i£;ht  up  the  Dog  of  Manse.  Mr. 
W'i'liam  Soutar,  a  Perthshire  man,  saw 
fi-  ghost  and  told  the  tale  to  Bishop 
liatlray.  About  1729  Mr.  Soutar  met 
something  like  a  screeching  fo.x  which 
dogs  were  unwilling  to  chase.  A  few 
days  afterward  Mr.  Soutar  met  a  big, 
dark  gray  dog.  The  dog  touched  him 
on  the  hip  which  was  sore  all  night. 
After  several  meetings  the  spectral  dog 
;,(r  :ii:ie  conndentiai  and  confessed  that 
he  V  as  the  ghost  of  one  David  Soutar 
who  had  killed  a  man  35  years  before 
land  now  appeared  In  this  shape  because 
a  dog  had  been  with  htm  when  he  did 
tiiw  deed.  "Human  bones  were  found 
buiied  under  a  bush  at  a  spot  indicated 
by  the  ghost." 


^  -^u;;  ^V^ioi^le  basses,      le^J^^^-te^rrtut^^'T  "Iml 
10   trumpets   and   he  ^^"id   prefer  «•  { --^^  M's  » r'^™-""' 
He    recommends    to    tne    P'"''''" .       i         ^_„<,iv,,e     Suffice  it  to  say,  thtt 
certain  wind  'n^truments  an  aerophor.    ,ow  ^^^^^^  ^^uf^^^^^^^^ 
or  bellows  pump,  so  that  tney  can  sua  p  .         .       j  j  — 

tain  long  passages  without  "windy  sub-  , 
piration    of    forced    breath.  Strauss, 


Cheer  Up! 

Here  Is  a  curious  letter  written  ap' 
Iparently  In  good  faith: 
lAs  the  World  Wags: 
I  As  to  the  use  of  unauthorized  terms 
lof  speech  may  I  not  submit  the  follow- 
llng  remarks'' 

I   The  term  "three  sheets  in  the  wind 

I  has  about  the  aame  relation  to  a  ship 

lor  to  any  other  nautical  affair,  as  it 

Ihas  to  the  supported  articles  on  a  house- 
wife's clothes  line     There  Is  no  rnore   ^'.^^rkl'and' absurdfy  s^^^ 

I  authority  for  "three  sheets  In  the  wind        '     '  -  -  ^  ^ 

Ithan  there  would  be  for  "forty  sheets 

lln  the  wind,"  at  least,  so  far  as  it  re- 

llates  to  a  ship.    Men  do  not  genf-rally 

Uo  about  clothed  In  sheets,  and  we  ••"'O  'i'"'- 

lleft   to  conjecture  as  to  whether  the|!»'J^ct^<.v...^jj^^^^^^ 
term   "sheets"   In   this  case  refers  tO  j^^^'^'bearer  and  pianist  when  this  con- 
ololh,    paper  or   metal.     The   t"")  ,  «   *7;to"irplaved.   There  wa.s  a  refreshing 

Icuined  without  my  ludgment  as  to        ^V,"."  ..^  „f  ;,ndue  force,  but  the  dellracy 

lappllcatlon,  and  In  this  respect        »S|,"?,"ihe    rlanKt-    toucli    showed  true 

Isen.-cless   and    Idiotic    as    many   other   of  __tne    pi  n^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

llerms  of  slanjry  and  meaningless  JuUii to    aual  ty;    clearness    was  never 

of  expression  that  are  so  common  "^ery- ]  c^'buo^^  .  ^y^^  the  suggestion  of 
Iwhere.  .      5  »t,«.  .•nmno'^er  musing,  we*Wng  his  fan- 

We  read  of  automobiles  '•'"■  "■"K  t"''  I  ♦\7/°™rt"  n  confld^       them  to  one 
I  tie,"  though  what  relation  an  automo-    cies^   ^^'^     understand  him.    Se  ldom  if 
bile  has  to  a  turtle   has  never  |),'^.'^;,  ^  °"  th  "re  been  here  a  more  Scliu- 

ro.ny'f  day  or  two  ago  The  Herald,  In  !l  mnnn.sque  perform.nr. 
Ispeaking  of  a  certain  citizen  of  Lowell, , 
Isav.s  (sic)  he  has  come  into  the  "lime-  J 
jllght"  again,  though  there  l-*  no  evl- I 
Idenre  that  uny  "limelight"  rTlsts  In  the  [ 
Iaffa;r.  or  that  "limelisht"  discloses  any  i 
IfactH  that  daylight  might  not  develop. 

Another  senseless  term  that  soems  to  | 
Ibe  universally  used  is  "wireless  telegra- [ 
Iphy."  though  wireless  telegraphy   has  j 
probably  been  practiced  over  since  man 
I  made  hla  appearance  as  an  Inhabitant 
lof  the  earth,  while  It  Is  believed  even 
Idumb  animals  and  birds  have  a  method 
lor  plan  of  this  nature,  by  which  they 
Imav  conduct  limited  messaties  to  their 
fellows  or  mates.    One  miifht  mention 
terms  of  this  charocter  without  number, 
•  but  what's  the  use?        G.  C.  PAINk. 
Boston. 

"Turn  turtle"  was  origin.nlly  nautical 
1  slang.  Mr.  Paine,  meaning  to  c»pslze. 
You  will  find  the  phrase  In  lilghly  re 


matic  expression,  her  impersonation  « 
Amnerls   stands   far   above   those  aa- 
and     thundering  j  ;  mired  or  endUred   during  the  last 

years.  •       '      ,  r.< 

Mr.    Ancona    sang    the    music  oi 
Amonazro    effectively.    In    the  grand 
manner,  and  he  acted  the  part  with 
unexpected  vigor.     Miss  Amsden  has 
made  marked  progress  ..as  a  .smger.  H»p  ; 
voice  is  now  an  organ  suited  to  heroic 
roles.    It  has  more  body  ;  if  has  greatei 
dramatic  Intensity,  and  it  has  not  lost 
in  the  finer  qualities.    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  her  progress  as  an  actress 
has  not  kept  step.     She  is  still  con- 
scious of  her  arms;  her  attitudes  arc 
often  awkward;  her  gestures  are  too 
frequent    and    meaningless.  Wl-.ness, 
for  instance,  her  exit  at  the  end  of 
the  first  scene.     Mr.  Ludikar  was  an 
e.Kcellent  Rampls  and  Mr.  Sampierl  a 
firm-voiced  king.     Mr.  Fusco  deserves 
a  word  for  the  uncommonly  good  reci- 
tation of  the  messenger. 

Mr  Constantino  returned  after  a  long 
absence.  I  believe  he  was  last  heard 
here  in  February.  1912.  Either  he  was 
not  well  disposed  last  evening  Or  h  s 
voice  has  changed  for  the  worse.  His 
singing  of  "Celeste  Alda"  was  coarse 
ind  vulgar  in  every  way.  Nor  In  the 
more  heroic  passages  did  his  voice  have 


evidently  "thotighV "that  this  dedication  i' Amneris 
requlre-1  "a  great  and  thuiiderlnf 
speech,"  otherwUe  as  Myeetes  in  Mar- 
lowe's tragedy,  he  could  not  express 
himself.  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  this 
Prelude?  Nothing,  except  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly noisy.  There  is  little  majesty 
or  nobtnty  In  the  conception,  the 
themes  are  without  commanding  pomp; 
and  any  effect  made  on  the  hearer  is 
a  purely  nervous  one.  The  e'f^J'* 
trumpeters,  pupils  of  trumpeters  In  the 
orchestra  swelled  the  din  and  evidently 
enjoved  themselves.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Strauss  did  not  Introduce  the  noise- 
creating  Instruments  employed  at  a 
Futurist  concert  In  Milan,  buzzers, 
bursters,  rustlers,  gurglers,  students, 
snorters,  smashers,  thunderers.  A  stone- 
crushing  machine  might  have  helped  in 
the  final  climax. 

The  orchestra  gave  a  beautiful  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Symphony,  why 
debate  whether  the  music  Is  wholly  Mo- 
jiartlan ;  whether  -there  are  traces  of  the 
"greater"  Beethoven?  Let  the  musls  be 
taken  for  what  it  Is,  music  of  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  At  the  same  time  let 
us  recall  the  fact  that  when  this  sym- 
was  played  in  Paris  103  years 


I  Is  correct,  out  thal~aoes  not  alter  the 
Statement  as  to  who  is  oifioer  of  the 
deck.  In  answering  "Concord"  details 
were  not  called  for.    With  Capt.  Jake 

!  comes  a  different  program.  He  is  re- 
freshing and  Interesting.    Come  again, 

I  captain.  I  was  cook  of  a  coasting  craft 

I  at  12  :  have  worked  at  sall-maklng  and 

I  can  tuck  a  cringle.  I  have  helped  rig. 
two  ships  and  a  brig;  have  seen  No  1 

jdtick  split  Into  ribbons  In  a  gale;  have 
pulled  out  an  ering  and  know  what 
tough-band  knotaway  means.  Have 
spent  12  hours  on  a  ship  of  1800  tons 
laying  on  her  beamends  with  waterline 
two  feet  above  her  weather  pumps.  And 

{can  talk  sailor  to  a  sailor.    And  never 

took  a  hand  at  splicing  the  main  brace 
!  at  that.  DR.  W.  B.  CROCKETT. 

P.  S.— Please,  just  this  oi.-e  more:  that 

your  readers  may  understand  I  am  not 
'  a  canal-boat  deckhand. 


Doubles. 

,  "A  man  who  looked  so  muoh  like 
i  President  Wilson  that  he  even  wore  a 
.  eof  t  hat  of  the  shape  and  color  which 
I  are  becoming  as  famous  as  the  black 


phony   T. »— «j  I — ^  «       I    *  1  i~jiurc  iiti       L-» •  .3 o — 

ego  two  or  three  "Itlcs  protested  against  brilliance, 
the  "astonishing  success"  of  Beethoven  s  i 
■Kofkfi  as  "a  danger  to  musical  art.  '  '  n\ 
Is  believed,"  said  one,  "that  a  prodigal, 
use  of  the  most  barbaric  dissonances  and 
a  noisy  u.se  of  all  the  orchestral  Instru- 
ments win  make  an  effect.  Alas,  the  ear 
onlv  Btai'bed ;  there  is  no  appeal  to  the 
heart.""  And  so  in  2016  this  Festh'^ 
Prelude  of  Strauss  may  seem  to  the 
Bitter  In  the  seat  of  the  scornful  gently 


work.  Mr. 


Mr  Hofmann  played  Schumann's  con- 
certo in  a  rarely  poetic  manner  and  the 
iorchestra  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
In  the  great  hall  .Urr  Hofmann 
jcceeded   in  establishing  at  once  the 


nannpsque  periarTr.«n.-.- 

MMLD' ALVAREZ 


The  chorus  did  valiant 
Moranzonl  gave  an  eloquent  reading  of  the 
score.  Seldom  have  we  heard  a  finer  in- 
terpretation of  the  Prelude,  which  many 
conductors  lead  in  a  perfunctory  man- 
ner, and  throughout  the  opera  Mr  Mo- 
lanr-on!  conducted  musically,  with  full 
appreciation  of  color,  with  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  many  harmonic  and 
crchestral  beauties,  with  constant  re- 
gard to  the  singers,  with  the  appro- 
priate dignity  and  fire. 


Isppctable  (llctlonurles.— Ed. 

8TH  REHEARSAL 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE - 
Mr.  MoranionI  conducted. 


"Alda." 


"  ':i'  Mr,  Simpl»r1 

.\niiierl«.  Mtnc  D'AW.rns 

AWa  UlM,  Aiii»4<-ii 

Itndamea  Mr.  (,Vjn«t»ntlnn 

Kmifl'  Mr.  HuJIkar 

.\inimH»ro  Mr.  Anoooi 

L'D  Mptiigglrro  Mr.  Foko 

fni  Saotfrdote»f«  Ulta  Sliarlow 

Mme.  d' Alvarez  took  the  part  of  Am- 
nerls for  the  first  time  In  this  city. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  John  F.  Runct- 
man.  In  one  of  his  more  violent  moods, 
wrote  an  article  In  which  he  said  that  > 
the  Interest  In  "Alda"  began  only  with  I 
the   Nile    scene;    that   no   one  cared 
whether  Alda  was  In  love  with  Rad- 
ames,  whether  Amnerls  was  Jealous  of 
the  captive,  or  whether  Radames  cared 
for  this  one  more  than  ho  did  for  that 
one.  when  he  went  to  the  war.    As  for 
Amnerls,  said  Mr.  Runciman.  she  Is  "a 
helpless  piece  of  machinery,  something  ' 
between  the  stage  concept'on  of  a  Prln-  ' 
cess  and  the  Lady  with  the  Camllllas—  1 
The  eighth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos-  1*"^'  '^"^©'"ence  In  modesty  being  certainly  ! 

'  not  in  favor  of  Am.neris." 


It  Is  a  grand  good  thing  on  a  blacK 
night  to  learn  that  New  York  is  taking 
a  lively  Interest  In  UteraiTr  matters.  Per- 
haps the  laurels  of  Indianapolis  will  not 
let  Manhattan  sleep.  However  this  may 
be.  New  York,  as  one  resenting  the  re- 1 
proach  of  materialism,  is  Inquiring  Into ' 
the  merits  of  Gray's  "Elegy  In  a  Coun- 
try Churchyard."  Several  prominent 
.:itlzens  have  written  to  the  newspapers 
and  pointed  out  solecisms,  loose  con- 
struction, participles  floating  like  111- 
regulated  kidneys  In  the  human  body.  I 

iThey  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  \ 
Mr.  Thomas  Gray  as  a  poet  was  on  Che  | 
bum.  These  New  Yorkers  were  not  the 
first.  One  Johnson,  not  Herkimer,  but 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  sp.ld  that  ther) 
I  were  only  two  good  stanzas  In  Oray's 
i  poetry;  one  began  "For  who  to  dumb 
forge tfulness 


campaign  hat  of  a  previous  administra- 
tion, upset  a  whole  block  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue today."    Thus  the  N.  T.  Evening 

Post. 

And  for  some  time  the  Dally  Chronicle 
(London)  has  been  publishing  lists  of 
celebrated  persons  who  bore  or  bear  a 
close  resemblance.  Millals  made  a 
sketch  of  Dickens  after  death,  and 
Tennyson,  seeing  it,  exclaimed:  "This  is 
most  extraordinary.  It  Is  exactly  like 
myself."  A  painting  of  Dickens  was 
cherished  by  one  who  knew  Browning 
as  a  portrait  of  the  poet.  Tennyson  was 
almost  a  perfect,  double  of  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  Prof.  Schrader  and  Huxley 
were  often  mistaken  one  for  the  other 
and  so  were  Alma  Tadema  and  Du 
Maurier.  Edmund  Yates  and  the  late 
Shah  of  Persia  might  have  been  twins. 
And  so  on  and  so  on. 

Here  In  Boston  there  is  a  man  who 
was  once  told  that  he  looked  like  Sir 
Henry  Irving.   He  has  never  recovered 
from  the  agreeable  surprise.    He  now 
walks  like  the  actor,  talks  like  him.  We 
ail  know  that  Mr.  Hall  Calne  believes 
he  is  the  exact  image  of  Shakespeare. 
Ordinary  mortals  as  a  rule  resent  the 
charge  that  their  appearance  Is  that  of 
another    If  Smith  Is  told  that  he  Is 
veiT  like  Robinson,  whom  he  has  never 
seen,  he  at  once  hates  Robinson  with  a 
Florentine    hatred:    and    Robinson  Is 
equally  vexed;  yet  we  have  talked  with 
a  man  who  was  as  pleased  as  Punch 
when  some  one  said  that  he  was  the 
double  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.   The  best  line  i 
we  remember  on  real  or  fancied  resem-  j 
blance  was  that  of  Mr.  George  F.  Bab-' 
bitt.    He  quoted  in  The  Herald  the  state-  | 
ment  that  Henry  James  the  novelist  i 
and  Edward  VII..  then  Prince  of  Wales,  i 
could  not  be  told  apart.    Mr.  Babbitt 
then  said:   "It  is  seldom  that  two  men  I 
have  such  hard  luck."  I 


A  National  Weapon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald  In  your  col- 
umn the  other  day  noted  that  In  his 
prey";  he  added  "The]  |  own  country  the  Irishman's  cane  was 


other  stanza  I  forget."  Yet  in  his  life  | 
of  Gray,  the  censorious  Doctor  made  ' 
amends;  there,  considering  the  "Elegy.  '  I 
ho  rejoiced  to  concur  with  the  common 
reader;  "for  by  the  common  sense  of 
readers  uncorrupted  with  literary 
prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements  of 
subtllty  and  the  dogmatism  of  learning, 
must  be  .finally  decided  all  claim  to  po- 
etical honors."  He  then  named  the  four 
stanzas  beginning  "Yet  even  these 
bones"  as  peculiarly  original.  Strange 
to  say,  neither  In  conversation  nor  in 
written  criticism  did  Dr.  Johnson  detect 
Bolecisms  in  the  "Elegy  ";  but  it  Is  not 
easy  to  Impose  upon  New  Yorkers,  even 
'  when  they  sleep  in  New  Jersey. 


about  the  only  weapon  allowed  him  by 
the  British  government.    Quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago   Patrick   A.  Collins 
came  home  from  a  visit  to  Ireland  and 
was    given    a   dinner   by    his   friends,  ' 
among  whom  was  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  \ 
Mr.  Collins  In  his  travels  had  picked  J 
up  a  fine  blackthorn   stick  and  took 
this  occasion  to  give  It  to  the  poet,  ex- 
plaining  that  it  was  the  enly  weapon  j 
that  the  brutal  Saxon  allowed  down-  • 
trodden  and  oppressed  Irishmen  where- ! 
with    to    defend  themselves — against  | 
jach  other.  F.  B.  j 

Boston,  Dec.  10.  j 


tori_  Sj-mpbony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  Josef  Hofmann 
was  the  pianist  The  program  was  as 
follows ; 

BympTiony  No.  1,  C  major  Beethoven 

Mi-rry  Ovtrtur«  op.  6S  Welnnartner 

L,<'"f»rto  In  A  minor  for  piano. .  .Schumann 
FMtlval  Prelude  tor  oroheitra  and  or- 

op-  «1  H.  BtiMuie 

Mr.  Welngartner  conducted  his  over- 
ture at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  Orchestra  last  February. 
Strauss's  Prelude  was  played  for  the 
first  time  In  the  city. 

The  overture  Is  Joyous  anfl  frankly 
tunnful.    Its  themes  are  of  an  operetta 
nnture,   but   thoy  are  dexterously  de- 
V.  inped   and   .'•omblnod,    and   there  Is 
<y  Instrumentation.    The  overture 
I'las  even  a  waltz  in  8-4  time.  It 
"it.  cheery  music  for  a  holldav 
ui.'jlc  I  hat  Is  not  pretentiou«. 
that   clamor    for   symphoni'i  i 
a   "literary"    nature,   music  I 
■ta  stvvggles  of  the  soul,  or  [ 
after  the  Infinite,  music  that! 
Ice  of  a  Hvmhollst  or  an  Im- 1 
•t,  will  no  doubt  find  the  over-  | 
"  '  '          'ud  shake  their 

I 


All  this  Is  amusing,  but  it  Is  not  true.' 
The  sight  of  two  women  contenJIng  over ' 
a  man  Is  always  Interesting,  even  though 
the  poor  wretch  may  cut  a  sorry  figure. 
Nor  Is  Amnerls  necessarily  a  'lielploss 
piece  of  machinery."    It  all  depends  on  I 
how  the  part  is  acted,  how  Verdi's  music  I 
is  sung;  and  in  tlils  opera  Verdi  has  por-  I 
trayed  character  l-y  the  music  given  to 
each  one  of  tlie  persons  In  tlie  dram£^ 
Even  the  Messenger's  entrance  is  ac- 
companied by  strains  that  suggests  the 
desert  and  wild  scenes;  it  is  barbaric 
and  remote. 

To  Amnerls  the  comporer  has  given 
music  of  superb  pride,  malicious  in-i- 
nuendo.  amorous  entreaty,  passion,  rag- 
Ipg  despair.  TJte  music  \a  tlxre,  and 
Mmo.  d'Alvarez  underst.iod  it  and  by  it 
made  Amneri.s  a  creature  of  flesh  and 
blood,  a  haughty  princess— but  a  wom- 
■''•n.  She  has  a  glorious  voice,  rich, 
velvety,  sonorous;  a  vc.'ce  of  generoiis 
compass,  vrlih  tones  that  are  even 
throughout  and  full  and  round.  Tin: 
voice  was  used  skilfully  for  dramati' 
purposes,  but  the  actress  never  forgo! 
that  Verdi's  music  is  tc  be  sung,  not 
declaimed.  Of  late  years  we  have  seen 
i.o  Ajiineris  to  comparo  with  that  c 
iMme.  d'Alvarez.  In  tne  memorabk 
p.  rffrmance  given  17  years '  ago  b\ 
M.ipld.'son's  Imperial  Opera  conipan.v 
•  th..  Boston  Theatre  wlUr^Mttie.  Bona 
i'  Hi  1  n-iM  as  Alda:  Durjjt  as  Radame.- 


In  the  Concert  Hall. 

The  time  may  yet  come  when  the 
analysis  of  a  symphony  will  contain  a 
sentence  something  like  this:  "The  tore- 
I  going   thematic   material    Is   now  de- 
'  veioped  elaborately  and  at  great  length. 
The  audience  Is  respectfully  requested 
to  remain  seated  until  the  end  of  the 
movement."    Who  was  It  first  .said  of 
Brahms:   "To  me  his  symphonies  are 
;  always  In  two  movements.    He  made 
;  tiie  first;  I  make  the  second"? 


Dr.  Crockett  at  Sea. 

We  said  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
amiable  correspondence  between  "Con- 
cord" and  Dr.  Crockett  was  at  an  end, 
E3  far  as  The  Herald  was  concerned. 
Then  came  along  Mr.  McErel  of  Porgle 
i-*olnt.  Me.,  who  quoted  freely  from  the 
nautical  wisdom  of  Capt.  Jake  Odam. 
And  now  Dr.  Crockett  writes  as  follows: 
As  the  World  Wags : 

I  had  a  finishing  word  for  "Concord," 
but  a  line  editorially  called  a  halt.  Capt. 
Jake  is  all  right  and  evidently  knows 
something  about  seamanship.  Regard- 
ing the  officer  of  the  deck :  I  have  seen 
a  case  of  tacking  ship  when  captain  and 
mate  both  were  iff  duty  and  the  second 
mate  was  the  officer  of  the  deck.  Of 
c(.urse  there  are  cacks  to  u  fore  and 
.lit  xdll.  Th"  tao!;  is  a  permanent  lasb- 
in.g,  n-)t  used  In  la-.l-lng  ship  any  more 
(han  wot.ld  be  th'=;  sheets  of  a  topsail, 
top-gallant  sail,  or  royal.  Capt.  Jake  is 
near  90.  Well,  I  had  an  eight  months' 
cruise  In  a  square  rigger  71  years  ago. 
In  regard  to  the  stations  taken  by  the ; 
different  officers  of  a  ship,  Capt,  Jake] 


MDANGESsfNGS 
IFOR  FIRST  TIME 

<  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

'/BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Fij;st  pcr- 
^rmance  of  Massenet's  "Thai*"  this* 
season.  Mr.  Strony  conducted.  " 


Vthanael  

Klflas  

Palftmoij  

TJn  Servlteur. . . . 
Thais. 


 MK<  Dances 

 '.  rilr,  Deru 

.......  Mr.  '  Wroilslii 

 -.  ■  .  .  .Mr.  Grand. 

,        ,   Miss  Garden 

■  .robyle   Miss  Hcllane 

Mj-rtalc.  Mme.    Snartz-M"is  i 

-^^b'ne  Miss  Rlens! 

I^a  Charmeuse  Mme.  ;  Sen' 

"Thais"  is  Justly  classed  among  Jl 
senet's    pornographic    opirasf,  and 
1^  far  Inferior  musically  ' fp"  "Maiio: 
"Werther,"    "Le    Juirgleur"    and  'I 
Xavarraise."  With  the  exception  of 
opening  scene,  artful  in  simplicity,  the 
song  of  .  Thais  about  Hie  statuette  of 
Eros,  and  a  few  pages  ri't  the  return  lo 
tlie  Desert,    there  is  ilittle  worthy  o.' 
serious  attention.  Mueft  of  the  music  on 
tile  terrace  of  Nlcias's^ 
for  second-class  opereti 
are  long  and  dreary  Btr/l 
the  desert  that  Athad 
Ills  pious  mission  to  ^Jve  a  cour 
soul.    Yet  sometimj 
actor  and  a  ^olupjj 


StSK*. 


IS  and  (^a'i 


■taut 


"     -ulemtand  that  be  was  suffertnB 
from  »  Mveiv  o>lil.  Npnpi 

•    ■•Ion.        "18  '   ,  inn.. 

ht  his  plivsl.-.il  dlsal'illtx 
x.-hiine-oanlrd.   aiul  the 
,      in  the  dIalncUiiRiloii 
tones   w're  warm, 
.r  hello.  Thanes 

•  1  usf  and  general  m- 

HlH    prest-ntatlon    ->f  Iho 
uonk  was  not  drnm.itlcally  lo- 
He  had  the  moss'lanlo  cotin-  V 
he   hore   himself   Bravely,    h^ ; 
■    >ii   action,   but   ther.- . 
on  of  the  wild  fan- 
■    who  by  his  savHKe  1 
.spoot    ir>.lu,-n,a    ThalB.     There  was 
mtle   sDlrltual   exaltation    In    hU  n 
.  e,  and  vlous  plea.     But  U  would 
u*t  In  view  of  the  drcumstancts 
ilfs  Mr    Uanges  merely  as  an 
.    Athanael    with    "a  pleasln? 

We  doubt  If  Pafuntlus  hlmsclt 
hit  is  thf  holy  ahbofs  name  In 
.ha  uolden  LeRrnd'-wouId  have  been 
n.presslve  If  he  had  had  .»  cold  In  the 
..;  '     nd  a  sore  throat  when  he  en- 
d    to    turn    Thais    from  her 
V  ways.     Mr    Uangcs  will  soon 
,,rd    In    other    parts,    and  then, 
MR  to  report,  praise  wUl  not  bo 

■  ■J.  I 
Garden's  Thais    Is    familiar  to 

,.ers  She  accentuates  the  sensu- 
f  the  Alexandrian  with  each  per- 
ce.   We  can  imagine  Thais,  the 

•  lion    of    noblemen    and  phlloso- 
.1  .  comporting  herself  with  arlsto- 1 
■tic  sensuousness  and  not  iitLacklng} 

..or  Athanael  In  public  as  thoush  she  | 
Acre  the  loud  ami  stubborn  woman  ot 
Solomon  that  with  Impudent  face  was 
without,  now  In  the  streets,  lyln  j  m  wait 
at  every  corner.  Biit  Miss  Garden  Is  a 
law  unto  herself,  and  composors  and 
librettists  are  her  plaything:^.  There 
were  admirable  features  in  her  per- 
formance yesterday.  We  do  not  refer  to 
f '  unbecoming  twlstlngs  and  squirm- 
and  flopplngs  Just  before  her  con- 

■  n    but  to  her  delivery  of  certain 
ises    to  her  beautiful  treatment  of 


VI 1  picture 
the  To> 
uiu  11  was  V  >.iiv  u:dc(l  wit  '  , 

uiiplaiise   fvopi    the  uudle^i.-. 
lam  «■:>»  '-.-sun   with  a  pro- 
"Sons  o!  '  PaiiceiH, 

VorVtshli  ^<*<-od  wit- 

1  spirit.  •!  M.         I     t.,1  gwi. 
,  u"s  sonss       Ireliiiid  and  t.r- 
l-he  "  rrce  m   the   Wt.od-   an  I 
Uo,n;i..  Soldiers"  were  singing  Raines 
of  roUU  UlnK  childish  humor  \%hlcl.  won 

'*'"^^?ton'roc'"^otla«d  and  ICng.and 

melodies  proving  thai,  after  all.  tho  old 
■nnea  are  best  beloved. 

A  we^rd  lullaby  of  tho  Scott  ..h  n.otht.r. 
a  tender  melody  'ot  the  Irish  n.olhc, 
«nd  the  merrv  Kngllah  mother's  son- 
were  1^1  "jod  in  the  group  of  •'MolUer  s 
Songs"  which  followed. 

Tluee    ..ualnt    old    Christmas  carol 
were  rendered  by  the  sisters  and  tl,  ■ 
rnte?cs.lng  I'-ogram  ^o'lcludod  with  an 
epilogue  entitled  "Brlxham  Toivn. 


ana  1)11 
k  brotlx 

H 

P 
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Nearly  10  years  ago  the  Oliver  Dltsou 
Company  of  Boston  published  a  copi- 
ously  Illustrated  book  entitled  "Opcia 
Singers;    a    Pictorial    Souvenir"  •with 
interesting  biographical  sketches  wrltt.  u 
by  Mr.  Gustav  Kobbe.    The  singers  dis- 
cussed   were    Mmcs.    Nordlca.  Calve, 
Barnes.     Melba.     Sembrlch.  Ternlna, 
Schumann-Helnk,  Mr.  Caruso,  and  the 
de  R«sake  brothers,  but  there  were  many 
DOrtralts  of  other  singers  in  costume  and 
as  seen  off  the  stage.    The  Oliver  Dltson. 
Co.  has  Just  published  the  sixth  edition 
of  this  book,  and  Mr.  Kobbe  has  added 
biographical  sketches  of  Mmes.  Farraf. 
Fremstad,  GadskI,  and  Garden,  and  ex- 
tended the  article  on  Caruso.    The  older 
articles  have  been  considerably  reduced, 
but  Mme.  Calvo  Is  still  allowed  to  say 
why    she   wears   a   gorgeous    red  silk 
petticoat  In  the  first  act  of  "Carmen 
and  Mme.  Bames  is  still  represented  as 
having  been  somewhat  guided  in  her 
costumes  by  the  taste  of  her  first  hus- 
band, Mr.  Story.     Mr.  Kobbe,  an  ex- 
cellent critic,  disclaims  any  attempt  at 
critical  work  In  this  volume.    "Let  me 
repeat  that  It  is  intended  foremost  as  a 
pictorial  souvenir."      Nevertheless  Mr. 
Kobbe  is  always  entertaining,  and  Ms 
pages  are  "much  more  than  an  excuse 
for  the  pictures. 


Loie 

Fuller's 

•  a.se«    to  her  beautltui  treainiem.       ;  Book     "-v..   - 

uie  Bc^ne  with  the  statuette.  In  which  j  i>,gt,n^ighed  Friends"  by  Lole  Fuller, 
:e  sang  with  adorable  ?lmpUclty  and  |  introduction  by  Anatole  France 

»,r„>finn  and  to  Other  ".nstances  1  "itn  ^n^^  ^^^^  published  originally  in 


Small.    Maynard    &  Co. 
of  Boston  publish  "Fifteen 
Years  of  a  Dancer's  I-lfe; 
with  Some  Account  of  Her 


,  ne  emotion,  and  to  other  instances 
■    her  repose  was  more 'sisniticant 
are  the  labored  or  frantic  appeals 
others.    And  It  may  be  said  that  her 
-Inging  throughout  the  opera  was  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  that  in  which 
,-he  too  often  finds  delight. 

The  performance  as  a  whole  was  in- 
to  those  ot  past  seasons.  Mr. 
sang  acceptably,  but  Nicias  was  a 
tuary  of  more  elegant  bearing.  The 
-  r  of  Palemon  calls  for  a  heavier, 
.^r  voice  than  that  of  Mr.  Wronsky. 
s  Heliane's  tones  were  not  seductive, 
,;id  the  concerted   music   for  Crobyle. 
Myrtale.  NIcias  and  Athanael  was  poor- 
ly sung.    Nor  were  tlie  evolutions  of  the 
oallet  to   be   commended.     They  were 
lacking  In  precision   and  were  not  in 
themselves  attractive.    Mr.  Strony  had 
8  Arm  band  and  conducted  musically. 


,  t^^avs  nothing  about  his 

K'th^e  :;.:c;h  -as  not  -i'itt.-n.  Nor 
.        „.  unote  two  reninrks  , 

1  Mux.  xvho  as  dramat..  °J 
,  ,  1  ,v  Ucvlow  once  ^l^'>"-'  "'""^  * 

.   of  "KUihard  11."  thus  re- 
'..  ,  -Rlchtf^ll  tho  Secondary, 

aher  occasion  wrote:  "I  bave 
u  ho  was  once  an  actor 
,.;ue  himself,  according  to  blr 
-hed  for  more  sumptuous 
than  were  possible  in  lUlza- 
s  The  ciuotations  Introduced 
L'.i-i.V  1..,  li'iteroreted  In  another  way. 
^'pt  ceout'ouTCperfectlons  wUh  you^ 
thoughts."  Is  this  a  plaintive  .ly  to 
Stage  managers  of  the  future? 

Whatever  may  he  said  of  bii  He 
ben  s   theories,   his  book   Is   not  dull^ 
His  digressions,  side- remarks  are  often 
amusing,  and  ho  Indulges  freely  In  epl- 
™     He  h:is  something  to  say  about 
socialism,  tyranny,  boy  f ;^"'"!*» 
_he  talks  at  case  and  at  random  He 
18  not  so  impressed  as  he  should  be  bj 
-Our   Betters."     It   appears   tliat^  the 
late.st  Cockney  accent  is  of  the  gen- 
teel" order.  /Tho  vowels  are  squeezed 
almost  out  o^" recognition."  Thus  "time 
becomes    "taimc";    "town,"  "teoun 
"girl."  "gialrl."    "U  seems  to  me  that 
the  children  are  taught  in  the  schoMls 
this    terrible    Jargon    of    gentility,  to 
which   the  vigorous   vulgarity   of  tho 
early  Victorian  Cockney  was  Infinitely 
preferable.    The  imitation  of  Our  Bet- 
ters  Is  once  more  to  be  deprecated. 
There  is  nothing    so    terrible  as  re- 
falnement.'  "  ,       .  ,  . 

Shakespeare  is  not  always  the  subject 
of  Sir  Herbert's  story.    There  Is  an  ac- 
count of  "Jim.  the  vindication  of  a  mis- 
understood   Microlje."    which    on  the 
■whole  is  heavy  fooling.  Much  more  cred- 
itable to  him  is  the  address  on  "The  Im- 
aginative Faculty."     "Hamlet"   is  not 
onlv  literature— it      drama,  and  we  all 
are"  potential  Haml.  t: .    Is  this  the  same 
as  saying  that  ever;-   man  thinks  he 
could  play  Hamlet  v    There  is  a  long 
analysis  of  tho  Prince's  character,  an 
argument  to  shoxv  that  his  madness  was 
feigned.     Perhaps    the   most  amusing 
pages  are  those  devoted  to  the  chief 
personages  in  "Henry  VIII.,"  especially 
when  tlu\v  are  Intended  to  be  historic- 
ally serious.   "Tliers  was  something  baf- 
fling and  terrifying  in  the  mysterious 
•bonliomio  of  the  King.    In  spite  of  Cae- 
sar's dictum,  it  Is  the  fat  enemy  who  Is 
to  be  feared;  a  thin  villain  Is  more  easily 
seen  through."    Yet  Henry  VIII.  could 
never  say  with  Mr.  Arbuckle:  "Noboijy 
loves  a  fat  man."   There  is  that  fine  fat 
villain  Count  Fosco  in  Wilkie  Collins's 
creepy  romance.   .Still  we  prefer  a  stage 
villain  to  be  thin.  A  fat  lago  would  dis 
pel  illusion. 


doctor  oi  tiie  type  oiioi: 
Englaiivi. 

,  Mr.  Moore's  "Ellzab.ii,  • 
eomedv  in  throe  acts',  was  pci 
iths  Havmarket,  London,  last 
a  description  of  the  play  was  hmuh  ..n  .  - 
wards  published  in  Tho  Herald.  It  Is 
good  reading;  characteristic  of  th« 
author,  ami  it  probably  would  be  a»  well 
to  read  It  as  to  see  it  on  the  stage.  A 
novelist,  poet  and  playwrlsht.  Is  borfd 
by,  letters  from  adoring  women.  Oikj 
In  Vienna  sends  her  miniature  and  she 
is  beautiful;  but  the  playwright  do.s 
tiot  wish  to  go  to  Vienna  to  see  his  play 
produced  or  to  meet  the  Countess, 
j  "What  will  she  think  of  me^  What 
will  she  say?  I  am  alone  in  an  noiil 
with  ,  nothing  to  think  of  except  tho 
clothes  I  shall  wear.  It  is  difficult  to' 
make  a  selection.  Shall  I  wear  a  p.iiij 
of  check  trousers,  or  shall  1  wear  thd 
striped?  Shall  I  weai^e  frock-ooat  or 
a  morning  coat  ?  A  Jacket  would  be  a 
trifle  undignified,  a  frock-coat  would  b.i 
a  little  too  formal.  Perhaps  a  morning 
coat  would  be  the  right  thing.  A  morn^ 
Ing  coat,  check  trousers— no  striped; 
A  fancy  waist-coat?  No.  better  not. 
What  necktie?  Mauve?  Purple''  A 
black  necktie?  Then  the  boots.  Moss 
important.  A  woman  always  looKs  ali 
your  feet.  •  •  •  At  last  the  door  opens:, 
she  comes  In.  I  look  at  her.  she  look.sj 
at  me,  and  I  read  what  is  passing  in 
her  mind.  I  see  that  she  Is  disap-| 
pointed,  that  I  am  not  at  all  the  ma;i 
she  expected  to  meet.  But  we  are  oni 
the  stage  and  have  to-i?Iay  the  come'!>- 
out  to  the  end.  so  we  propose  a  visit 
to  the  picture  gallery.  I  see  ^hat  I  am] 
not  at  all  the  man  she  wants,  but  I 
must  not  show  that  she  Is  not  the  w;- 

man  I  want.    So  I  take  her  hand  u: 
the  carriage,  she  withdraws  it.  and  th"'! 
we  attempt  .some  friendship,  and  aft-Ji 
two   days   of   torture   1   escaped  fron-, 
Vienna,  leaving  a  letter  containing  .-ioir.i 
absurd  excuse  that  I  am  called  awu> 
suddenly  on  a  matter  of  important  busi- 1 
ness     That  is  the  first  possibility."  Xc' 
Davenant  does  not  go  to  Vienna  bul 
sends  Sebastian,  his  secretary,  and  al- 
lows him  to  take  the  name  of  Davenant 
and  receive  all  the  honors.  Sebastian 
goes,  meets  the  Countess,  marries  h>?r 
—does  Mr.  Moore  know  how  difficult  i: 
I  is   for   a   foreigner   to   be   married  'ti 
I  Vienna?    In  this  instance  Sebastian  antl 
'the  Countess  stumble  on  an  old  countr.- 
.Driest  and  are  married  then  and  there 
I  The   two   come   back  to   England  and 
there  naturally  are  complications.  Not 
the  least  amusing  character  is  the  Jeal- 
ous sailor  whose  wife  has  been  pester- 
ing Davenant  with  letters.  Elizabeth 
Cooper,  by  the  way,  is  the  title  of  one 
of  Davenan't's  books. 


NEW  SINGER  IN  '^THE  BARBER" 

Hazel  Sanborn  of  Allston  Greeted 
Warmly  at  Opera  House.  j 

"D  Baroiere  di  Siviglia"  was  sung  for 
the  first  time  t-iis  season  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  last  night.    The  perform- 
1-  p  also  served  as  the  debut  of  Hazel 
)orn,  an  Allston  girl,  who  was  grad- 
t  from  the  New  England  Conserva- 
of  Music. 

-:ie.  Sanborn/  v.-ho  is  in  private  life 
wife  of  Giosr.ppl  Cavadore.  one  of 
new  tenors  of    the  Boston  Opera 
i->anv,  has  be«ii  studying  for  the  last 
years  In  Italy,  making  her  first  ap- 
:  ance  about  two  years  ago  in  a  little 
near  Florence, 
-^.le  showed  signs. of  nervousness  which 
will  doubtless  wear  off  when  she  has  be- 
r-oir.e  Eccustomeii   to   large  audiences. 


French  some  years  ago  and  was  then 
revelwed  by  The  Herald,    Miss  Ful  er  s 
gossip  is  agreeable  and  the  translation  , 
or  possibly  the  original  that  was  first  ( 
giraAsiated  into  French.      J^s^  >-|,«^: 
f  Ing    M.  France  gravely  gives  Miss  Pul- 
I  let- '  a   certificate  of  high  artistic  and  I 
moral  character.    It  appears  that  the 
subject   of   conversation    which  comes 
closest  to  her  is  religious  research  Why 
thil  is  so,  M.  France  admits  that  he  can 
not  explain.    Possibly  it  is  "the  effect 
of  a  Protestant  education,        bhe  is  a 
person,"   says   the   gentle   ironist,  of 
Kood  mind  and  good  heart,  a  soul  some- 
what  Inclined   to   mypticusm,    to  phil- 
osophy, to  religion,  a  very  deep,  a  very 
cheerful  and  a  very  noble  sou       M  ss 
Fuller  tells  the  story  of  her  life  frjnil 
the  age  of  six  weeks,  but  she  disdains 
dates  and  other  facts  that  m'S^t  bene^ 
fit  the  historian  of  the  stage,    bhe  tells 
of  her  adventures  in  Europe;  how  Aiex- 
1  andre  Dumas,  the  younger,  kissed  her 
'  on  the  forehead;  how  Flammanon,  witli 
a  forest  of  hair,  talked  with  her  about 
■  iho  stars  and  the  intluence  o£  color  on 
organisms;  how  she  visited  Rodm;  how 
young  dancers  whom  she  had  befriended 
•  Ure  ungrateful..  Arid  at  last  she  quotes 
freely  from  an  article  of  M^  ,*^'*'^^V^ 
concerning  her  dancing  as  Salome  to 
Florent    Schmltfs    music,    which  wat. 
played  here  recently  at  a  Symphony  con- 
cert.  The  last  chapter  is  headed:  How 
M    riaretie  Induced  me  to  write  this 
book."    The  motto  on  the  title  Page  is 
a  remark  of  Dumas  the  younger:  bhe 
ought  to  write  out  her  memories  and 
he?  impressions."    As  M.   France  re- 
marks in  his  preface:    "She  is  distinctly 
an  amiable  being."    There  are  16  lUus 
trations. 


Brieux 

and 


is  sweet  and  powerful,  and  "Thouffhts  and  After, 

warmly  greeted  by  a  friendly  Beei'bohm                  ,  f     kv  sir  ii-r- 

.  1  ,              Thoughtc,    by  fair  •> 

Jilr.  i  ornarl  was  an  amusing  Figard,  j  Tree  S            ^,grt  Tree.  Is  published 

and  with  Mr.  Tavicchla  made  an  admir-  ThOUehtS/ by  the  Funk  &  Wag- [ 

at^le  comedy  team.    The  honors  ot  the  j  *>               ^    ^^  ^^g^  London.) 

-v^ning,  however,  f.sirly  belonged  to  Mr.  i  nails  Company,  ^^^Z,^^^^  in  Lond  m  [ 

.'.lardones,  who  made  the  part  of  Ba- j  When  this  volume    ii^,^^^^^  [ 

mo  a  most  Impressive  one  on  his  first .  The  Herald  P"^";"'liou.  titles  to  pages, 

appearance  and  a  most  ludicrous  one  Sir  Herbert  gives  var'o  ^       ^^^^  ^1. 


later. 
Mr.  Schiavoni 


conducted    with  re- 


FOLK  SONGS  PLEASE 

AUDIENCEJ^T  THE  TOY 

English,  Scottish  and  !rifh  Melodies 

Win  Applause. 

•  -    Do-othy.    Rosalind  and 
of  ;-'lunn. lister.  Dorset, 
.large  nudien'^e  at 


•^u''t"h;''book  is  really  a  ^/^^.f,,'^:^  ; 
-•a>--te  producuon     f  ^SUakesi^^ 

play.s.   He  reiies  „  Majesty's! 

people.   In  three  vears^t  He.  M  ^ 

Theatre  '  J^l^^f./S'  uvet  170,000;  "A  | 
spectators.  ^'J  ?.-;?""  pieam''  nearly 
Midsummer     N  g^t  «  Pie^m 

^rthe"cLu^aTng  V\I;d  £Mr^  He^^^^^^ 

^e^;?rii^t°"ramrt°o  tertlcfu^^n  Viuvt 
?^e'L^  'shakes'iJe^^^^^^^^^ 

»ri  ^s°ro  "ir^J^'^  p--r-^ 

works  m  llte-ature  and  in  drama 
the  world  has  seen.     ^r-  ^.Vv  hv:  "Ke 
U-.y  put  it  in  his  line  old  fcN  ^ 


John  W.  Luce  &  Co.  of 
Boston  are  doing  a  good 
work  by  publishing  mod- 
Moore   em  plays,   English,  Irish 
and  translations  from  the  French  and 
the  Swedish,  in  attractive  form.  The 
Herald  has  Just  received  "Blanchette" 
and    "The    Escape,"    by    Bfteux.  and 
George    Moore's    "Elizabeth  Cooper." 
Mr.  H  L.  Mencken  contributes  a  valua- 
ble preface  with  a  biographical  sketch, 
and  the  transIa<ion  from  the  French  is 
by  Frederick  Eisemann.    NeiJ.her  "Blan- 
chette" nor  "The  Escape"  ("L'Evasion") 
Is  ah  excellent  example  ot  Brieux's  art, 
although  the  latter  opened  the  Theatre 
rrancalse  to  him,  but  they  show  the 
^inlinpss   the  unflinching  lionesly,  the, 

tion  of  the  proposed  .problem  ,  Kob^ 
Bmirp  "  "I^a  Franoaise  oi  l-ia  i  f"-""", 
seule-''  In  "Blanchette"  there  is  an; 
beuie.  i„  the  appouumeiiLi 

^^'^'1'  ni  teachers  Because  Blanchettei 
Ifld  not  obtahi  a  ^^^^^       Positioti  for, 

^itld  wJ^k  wUht  ut  a^l^onor.    Then  she 
returns  and  marries  her  peasant  lover 
She  had  a  home;  her  parents   in  toeir 
bne  nau  f    .    .  ^    ),„,.   but  "educatir.n 
way,  were  ^;iti<l  to  "ci.  o 
had  eiven  her  a  taise  sense 
would  this  Blanchette  have  co'"^ J^^-^j 
We  dcubt  it,  and  the  playwright  lumvelf 

'-X^  ^iroSld^r  rtmerer^d,  h.nveyer. 

^-^rrrts;^""TheSpi^J^^ 

n"ifter  at  a  k  on' medical  fads.  The 
phyi  cta/'does  not  wish  two  persons 
?o  marry.  Uecause  the^oung  man  be- 
longs to  a  family  in  whi^  hypochondHa 

^"Sht-  was  a^'m  -  cour^esr. 
?hey  m^  ^y  i'sPife  of  the  objections^ 
'?he   man   goes   into  ihe  country  and 

^bnd!^^^rru^-!~ 
rt;^er^^"^- -d  ih^rf^^^ 

over°  Then  the  farmer  hecomes  jealous 
Td  -gloomy.    The  wi  e 

".""siclln   a^dd  st   sufflrs'fr'^m  heart  I 
^^8^astbut\^ll  not  consult  a  peasant 
Sto!  P,„pq  have  been  miraculous.  If, 
This  docto.  should  consult  anyone,  his; 
orLstige  would  be  lowereJ;  but  he  nearly 
dies  as  he  is  about  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  the   sovereignty   of  Science., 
Nor  can  the  medical  brotherhood  con*- 
olSn  of  Brieux's  attack  on  the  doctrine 
Ke  lof   h^edlty   and    the   ifds   of  pe.:t9Jnl 


New 

Music 


The  Herald  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  new 
music  from  these  pub- 

eRceived  ushers : 

The  Boston  Music  Company.  Rafael 
Jo=efty's  "First  Studies  for  the  Piano 
Advancing  to  a  High  Degree  of  Devel- 
opment," with  explanatory  text  in  h-ng- 
llsh  and  German.  These  new  songs: 
H  de  Fontenailles,  "In  the  Garden, 
and  "The  Magic  Glass";  "The  Sleep  of 
the  Child  Jesus,"  by  F.  A.  Gevaert  ar- 

I  ranged  as  a  song  by  Carl  Engel;  Henn 
Busser,  three  melodies,  words  by  Ana- 
tole France,  op.  49,  Ames  Obscures  Le 
Desir    Venus  Etolle  du  Soir-all  these 

1  songs'  with  French  and  English  words, 
and  for  high  and  medium  voices. 
Five  songs  by  Hans  Hermann  <perman 
and  English  words).  Forget  Me  Not^i 
Lullabv,  Just  as  Often  as  I  Please,  They 
Loved  and  They  Sighed,  Evening  Pray-] 
er  words  by  Dehmel,  Carmen,  bylva. 
Heln.  Jurbrowski,  high  and  medium 
voices.  Five  songs  by  Benjamin  Whelp- 
ley  op.  1";  Wanderer's  Night  Song 
(G^ipthe).  Winter  Song  (H°elty),  'Tie 
Spring-time  on  the  Eastern  Hills  t^h't- 
tier).  Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson  Petal 
(Tennyson).  I  Arise  from  Dreams  of 
Thee  (Shelley).  Also  a  new  edition  of 
the  charming  ."Improving  Songs  for 
Anxious  Children,"  by  John  and  Rue 

Carpenter.  „r..„v„, 
Oliver  Dilson  Company;  J.  B.  AVecker- . 
I  lin  Bergerettes.  Romances  and  Songs  of 
I  the  18th  Century,  with  introduction  and| 
i  English  text  by  Frederick  H  Martens  ; 
Mr   Martens's  notes  are  helpful  to  Justi 
appreciation  of  these  charming  melo-' 
'  dies  and  the  volume  Is  published  in  an 
'  attractive   fo-m.     Solos    for  Christian 
nee  services  selected  by  Helen  Allen 
Hunt    soloist  oi    tlie  First  Church  of 
Christ,    Scientist,    Boston.  .  The  songs 
are  by  Mendelssohn,,  Gounod,  Abt.  Ben- 
nett   Secchl,    Sullivan,   Stainer.  Frey, 
Fisher,  Schnecker  and  others,  and  some 
were  written  especially  for  this  service. 
Mrs  Hunt  says  In  a  short  preface  that 
her  intention  was  to  furnish  appropriate 
solos  for  the  subjects  of  the  lesson-ser- 
mons used  in  the  Christian  Science  Sun- 
day services.  _ 

Arthur  P.  Schmidt  of  Boston  has  pub 
lished  in  a  handsome  volume  the  full 
score  of  George  W.  Chadwick's  "Aphro- 
dite." a  symphonic  fantasie  for  or- 
chestra. 


We  have  re 
ceived  from  B. 
W.  H  u  e  b  s  c  h. 
New  York,  "t;:,; 
LalSTinth"  (  La 
Dedale").  a  play  by  Paul  HerxuLi^ 
translated  to  Barrett  H.  Clark  and 
Lander  Mac  Cllntock.    Mr.  Clark  writes 


Hervieu 
and 
Lady  Gregory 


I  husband! 
pfeciplce 
atrt  the 
ttie  hous 


,1.  '^rafiiy.     Ti'^  '■'■■■^^  ' 

■  years  ago.  ■'Tae  characters  becoaie 
voh  ed  In  an  almost  inextricable  tan- 

tei9,  resulting  from  the  conflict  of  the  ! 
Koman  CathoUc  attitude  toward  divorce 
bnd  the  French  law,  this  being  brought 
ibout  by  the  second  marriages  of  a  man  ■ 
md  a  woman  who  have  been  divorced,  j 
The  man's  second  wife  dies.  He  Ipi 
brought  together  with  his  ■  first  wite-i 
througli  the  illness  of  their  child  and 
succeeds  in  reawakening  her  early  love 
lor  him.  Having  been  unfaithful  to  her 
second  husband,  her  conscience  forbids 
her  tS)  rettirn  to  him;  while  the  laws 
under  which  they  live  make  it  impos- 
dble  for  her  to  secure  a  divorce  and 
rimarry  lier  first  husband."  Hervleu 
s«lves  the  problem  by  having  the  two 
sbands  struggle  on  the  edge  of  a 
ce.  They  both  fall  to  their  death 
mother  bears  her  fhild  toward 
se,  "where  he  in  his  turn,  wilV 
gvi  .v  into  manhood  and  work  out  his 
Ide^tlny."  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  acted  and 
Ween  a  Stage  manager,  draws  a  com- 
parison Ijetween  Hervleu  and  Brieux. 
"The  greatest  living  exponents  of  the 
'theses'  play."  "As  an  artist,  because 
of  his  distinctive  style  and  more  | 
fastidious  sense  of  form,  Hervleu  must  l 
be  conceded  as  superior  to  Brieux,  but  j 
Brieux  is  more  brutally  powerful,  more 
personal  and  afrimonlous,  Krleux  is,  on 
the  whole,  logical,  but  there  are  times 
when  liis' logic  is  ill-advise\l  and  one- 
sided, but  Hervieu,  W  reason  of_  his 
artistic  reticence,  is  always  "just, 
Brieux  is  Of  the  people.  Hervieu  is  a 
little  above." 

"Our  Irish  Theatre :  A  Chapter  of  Au- 

E'  lobiography,"  by  Lady  Gregory,  is  pub- 
lished by  O.   P.   Putnam's   Sons,  New 
York  a,nd  London.    Lady  Gregory  tells 
of  the  theatre  in  the  malting,  the  blessing 
of  the  generations,  play  writing,  the  fight 
in  Dublin  over  "The  Playboy,"  and  an 
account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  play 
'n  America,  the  fight  of  the  Abbey  Thea- 
tre with  the  Castle,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
(■(•■ilingly  interesting  chapter  on  Synge. 
Thore   is   a   carefully   preuared  list  of 
plnvs  produced  by  the  Abbey  Theatre 
company  and  its  predecessors,  with  dates 
of  first  performani'es.    There  are  also  In 
the  alSpendlx  many  extracts  from  news- 
pripera  concerning  "Blanco  Posnet"  and 
plays  by  Synge  and  others.   Lady  Greg- 
ory writes  with  an  imperturbable  good 
nature,  a  ciellclous  sense  of  hUmnr.  aii'I 
a  poetic  charm.  Even  Mr.  George  Moore's 
lunit  of  his  adventures  In  Dublin  and 
el.spwhere  as  a  dramatist  interested  In 
the  Irish  movement  does  not  irritate  her. 
In  fact,  she  saj's  little  about  him.  and 
this  may  irritate  Mr.  Moore.     She  ad- 
mits that  she  never  quite  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  "Celtic  movement"  to 
which  she  was  said  to  belong.    "When  I 
was  asked  alraUVjt.  I  used  to  say  it  was 
a    movement    meant    to    persuade  the 
Scotch  to  begin  buying  our  books,  while 
we  continued  not  to  buy  theirs."  One 
of  the  ■■u:;rantors  of  the  theatre  was  Sir 
Frederic  Burton,  the  painter,  who  did 
not  lilf.  .Mitchell  when  he  first  saw  him. 
and  would  not  read  his  "Gaol  Journal 
because  "his  skin  was  blotched  and  he 
had  Kincer-colored  hair."    He  yearned  to 
see  "a  bird  so  rare  as  an  honest  Natlon- 
nllBt."     He  admired  Yeats's  poetry  so 
much  that  h*  would  not  meet  him.  The 
onlv  poets  that  had  not  disappointed  hltn 
were     William     Morris     and  Rassettl. 
Swinburne  was  excitable:  lVni>ysT)n  was 
;rumpy    and    posins.     l^rowniiiK  was 
charmtnp  as  a  friend,  but  not  fuimiln« 
mv  Idea  of  what  a  poet  should  be.  But 
he"  finally  consented  to  meet  V*at»  in 
the  fltsh  and  was  not  di.spleased.  Wfin 
Ladv  Gret-'ory  first  saw  Synge  on  ilf 
north  Lsland  of  Aram  she  was  Jealou.s 
i  cf  not  being  alone  there  among'  the 

■  Ushers  and  seaweed  gatherers.  They  did 
not  then  speak,  but  some  time  afterward 
she  Invited  him  to  visit  her.  She  said 
of  him  in  a  letter  :'<'One  never  haj  to 
..arrange  on«'s  mind  to  taili  to  him." 
lie  was  simpl«,  frank,  sincere,  too  good 

tener.     He  ome  confessed  that  a 
what  warlike  Englisii  lady  In  the 
li.  ii  I!  was  "civilization  In  its  most  vlo- 
llciii  form,"  and  he  also  said  that  a  cer- 
iliiin   KnKlish  actress   (not  Mrs.  Camp- 
Ibell)  had  turned  Yeats's  "Deirdro"  into 
The  Second  Mrs.  c^onchubar."  "When 
111  wakened   from    the   anaesthetic  after 
if  those  hopeless  operations,  the  lirst 
Olds  that  could   He  understood  were 
tliose  damned  English  can't  even  swear 
without  vulgarity."    At  Coole  he  spent 
iniieh  time  wnndering  In  the  woods  and 
VP  up  wearing  black  clothes,  thinking 
'  V  were  not  in  harmony  with  nature, 
lii   put  do*n  liis  iiieome  at  £40  a  year 
I  M.^\v  suit  when  he  was  too  shabby, 
that  Bt  first  lie  planned  the 
t  of  "The  Playboy"  In  the 
.,11- Ml  Held  where  the  quarrel  between 
isty  and  his  father  took  place;  but 
..  t  .  .1  he  thought  of  the  stage  he  could 
(  t  see  any  possible  side  wings  for  that 
■',   lie,  windy  corner    of    high  distant 
ill;-'  "'  The  week's  rioting  in  Dublin  over 
ihe  play  helped  to  break  down  hlshealth. 
Tlil.'i  poem  by-him  was  in  the  press  wheii 

1,,.  / 

ly  nr  Si\t<K"n-stxt<;cn 
.  Mar.it,  Xai*he  or  Creen; 
(■n  Mil  two  "core  am'  nine 
it  liono.T-ilpped  aiTlne. 
tile  work  is  iloof 
!':iL;hte*.Ti-i»eventy.one, 
What  jcar  will  Ilify 

'  I       ,,  .        ;  If.  (l.e  > stall  of  Nlielit? 

'  I  i\  morning  that  Synge 

I  .ip  in  the  hosfiltal,  "IfH 
death  any  longtr,  "  and 
,   rl  died,    t;-'  re's  n  llttlo 
u  here   '  '  'Zory 

,  hivveii.  Mil  a 
llie  house  '  ' 'i 

•  I-  old  nurse  k 
-lindow  of  the  (1 


-  uiiiil  or  a  a:si^i  in  el  ul  ciji.sode  iii  Uit 
history  of  the  theatre  in  America;  an 
episode  to  be  classed  with  the  Forrest- 
Macready  riot  Iti  New  York. 


Morals 
and 


A  playgoer 
In  London 
writes  a,^out 
"The  Fugitive"   m  r.      g  a  i  b- 

worthy's  "The  Fugitive": 

"It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  Mr. 
Galsworthy  advocates  nothing  —  that 
he  simply  describes  the  feelings 
and  actions^,  of  certain  people  in 
certain  circumstances.  The  play,  how- 
eveF,  is  90  written'  as  to  invite 
sympathy  for  Malis^  and  Clare,  and 
<i  direct  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
for.-ner  Is  made  by  Mrs.  Miler  when 
she  describes  how,  being  unable  to  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  claret  and  tobacco 
in  addition  to  the  luxury  of  adultery, 
he  has,  as  such  a  man  would  have 
done,  resorted  to  drugs.  Maliae  ap- 
pears to  me  as  contemptible  a  creature 
as  the  Imagination  can  picture.  A 
brainless  egoist,  his  sole  object  Is  to 
injure  those  who  respect  established 
conventions.  Regardless  of  the  re- 
sultant misery,  he  induces  Clare  to  cut 
herself  adrift  from  her  husband  and 
friends.  He  does  not  even  attempt  to 
help  her  to  obtain  a  livelihood;  and, 
witliln-  five  minutes  of  listening  to  her 
brother's  appeal  on  her  behalf,  and  on 
behalf   of  her  old   father,   he  accepts 


her  Invitation  to  accomplish  her  ruin,  i 
And,  as  she  trips  into  his  bedroom,  | 
he  storms  at  tlie  meanness  of  her  hus-  i 
band  In  having  him  watched! 

"As  to  Clare,  she  is  sorely  the  embodt- | 
ment  of  selti.slincss.  tihf.  will  live  her  j 
own  life,  and  the  wretchedness  she 
brings  on  all  her  bolonsmgs  moves  her  I 
not  at  all.  She  hears  of  her  brothers 
appeal  on  behalf  of  her  father,  not  only 
unmoved,  but  with  resoiitmenl,  and  she 
is  so  tine'  that,  rather  than  burden 
her  father  with  the  tost  of  keei>ine 
liei',  siie  is  willing  to  bring  upon  hlni 
and  her  mother  and  aiUers  the  misery 
and  disgrace  of  her  loss  of  honor.  j 

"Slie   cannot  accept   without   giving,  i 
and  prefers  to  barter  iier  body  rather  1 
than  bi;  under  an  oblii;itlon.    What  ai 
code  of  life:    I  have  always  thougiit  't 
was  the  small-souled  being  who  could 
not  accept  help.    If  thope  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  help  can- 
'  not  do  r,o  without  dCBr  iaing  the  helped.  1 
life  win   become  hardly  worth   llvtns^  i 
Is  the  Idea  of  honor,  I'.uty.  considcra- , 
'  tlon'  for  others  really  .x  tiling  of  the, 
past,  or  are  the  Clares  ,".nd  Maliaes  W-  i 
ceptlonal?    Let  us  tru-jt  the  latter  is 
the  case. 

'    "I  take  a  further  exception  to  "The 
'  Fugitive'  as  an  acting  pluy.    I  am  no 
I  Purltatv  and  have  no  de,slrt  that  authors 
I  should  undulv  consider  'the  young  iier- 
i  son.'  but  I  think  a  great  many  lntelli- 
'  gent  men  would  hesitate  to  put  not  onlr 
their   daughters,    but    their   wives  and 
:  sisterfi,    whatever    their    ages,    to  the 
Irain  of  witnessing  in  a  mixed  audience 
,  such  a  scene  as  the  tlnal  one  In  this 
i  plav.    Its  palnfulness  does  not  seem  to 
;  me"  Justified    by    anything    the  play 
'  teaches.     There  was   no  necessity  for 
("Inre  to  east  herself  upon  the  world 
eiu'  could  have  lived  with  h»r  family, 
i  If  not  in  luxury,  wltriout  grinding  pov- 
il  erty.    She  defied  all  those  whi>  cared 
']  for   her.   and   deliberately   'rode  for  a 
i|  fall.'    The  result  was  Inevitable." 
'    Mr.  Walbrook  added  this  comment; 
;    "This  Is  an  eloquent  letter,  and  with 
i  much  of  the  writer's  J\id,emrnt  of  Clare 
and  Maltse  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  good 
deal   of  agreement.    And.   for  all  we 
I  know,  the  author  also  may  he  In  entire 
1  agreement.    His   work,    as   the  writer 
'  says,  .<  that  of  a  painter,  not  that  of 
an  advocate.   And  what  is  the  function 
t  of  the  critic  on  such  a  work?   A  very 
\  important  nitrt  of  it  was  happily  put  in 
\  the  Tlmeo  a  week  or  two  axo  In  a  re-  I 
\  view  of  a  book,  in  the  course  of  which  i 
the  writer  used  these  admirable  words:  | 
I        It  Is  not  the  business  of  a  critic  j 
'    to  pass  moral  Judgments  on  the  per-  I 
■    sons  in  a  novel  (or  play).    His  busi-  ; 
ness  Is  to  iak  hlmseit  !iow  far  the 
Mi  tions  of  those  persons  are  plans-  ' 
ible  and  consistent  witli  their  char-  , 
aeters  ns  portrayed  by  the  author. 
(Time*  literary  supplement,  Sept.  18.) 
■Here  again  there  Is  room   for  two 
..pinions.    Many  will  say  that  It  Is  the 
business  of  a  critic  to  pass  moral  judg- 
:i)eiits  on  the  characters  of  a  work  of 
literary  art.    It  is  certainly  within  his 
legitimate  province  to  uo  so  should  he 
■eel  so  disposed  or  regard  It  as  his  duty 
to  do  so.    His  moral  Judgm"nt  may  be 
mistaken— is.  Indeed,  quite  likely  to  bST 
but  so  long  as  It  is  sincere  he  is  .iustifled 
in  pronouncing   it.    But  there  is  only 
one  way  of  deciding  whether  the  author 
has  done  his  work  correctly  as  a  de- 
lineator of  character,  and  that  way  is 
laid  down  In  the  passage  Just  quoted. 
.\11  that  sort  of  criticism  which  abuses 
an  author  because  a  certain  character 
is  'bad'  Is  the  most  useless  sort  of  crit- 
icism in  the  Interests  of  art." 


;Vliss  EleanQp'Spencer  in  Sun- 
day Concert  with  Mme. 
Rappold,  Soprano. 

SYMPHONY  HALL— ilme.  JIarie'I--P- 
jold,  soprano;  Miss  Eleanor  Speneet, 
pianist;  Williara  JanansHek,  accompa,- 
nist.  Program: 

Arabesque  Schumann 

^'oveIette  .  ■  •  .^..Schumann 

■  Miss  Spe)Qocr.  w 

CltiTchen's  X,ied  '.  '.Schubert 

Es  blinkt  der  Thau  Rubinstein 

Waldeinsamkelt  Reger 

Zuedgnung  •  •  • . .  -  Strauss 

Ume.  Rappold. 
III. 

Variations  Serieuses   .Mendelssohn 

illss  Spencer.. 
IV. 

c:icre  Xuit  Baehele.t 

die  alte  Mutter  Dvorak 

In  quelle  trine  morbide  Puccini 

Vissl  d*  arte  Puccml 

JIme.  Rappold. 
V. 

Waldesrausclien. ,  Liszt 

Soiree  de  Vlenne  Schubert-Liszt 

Miss  Spencer. 
VI. 

Jean  Sprosa 

Two  JRoses  Gilbert* 

EarirMorning  Graham  Peel 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  Swift  SwaI1ow.s 

Dell"  Acqua 

Mr.ie.  Rappold. 
Miss  Spencer  took  the  place  originally 
allotted  to  13millo  De  Gogorza,  baritone. 
The  Illness  of  Mr.  Do  Gogoraa  had 
made  the  change  ;iecessary.  It  wa^ 
>liEs  Spencer's  first  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton. A  native  of  Chicago,  a  pupil  of 
William  Mason,  LescliititsUy  and 
Bauer,  she  was  said  to  have  played 
with  great  success  In  Europe  and  in 
New  York  city. 

This  is  easily  believed.  Yesterday  she 
made  a  very  favorable  impres:;lon  upon 
an  audience  that  was  disposed  to  be 
critical.  The  two  Schumann  pieces, 
with  which  she  opened  the  program, 
■were  sharply  contrasted.  The  "Ara- 
besque" was  given  with  appropriate 
lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch.  The 
"Novelette"  was  played  with  vigor,  but 
without  violence.  The  "Variations 
Serieuses"  were  effectively  played;  but 
Miss  Spencer's  greatest  triumph  came 
In  her  closin,£r  numbers,  after  playing 
which  she  was  favored  with  two  re- 
calls. She  Is  young  and  decidedly  at- 
I  tractive. 

I  Mme.  Rappold  is  rightly  described  as 
a  dramatic  soprano.  Dramatic  powei 
can  be  used  with  effect  in  concert,  as 
■well  as  in  opera.  Mme.  Ilappolii's  styU 
is  strikingly  Ulfl"orent  from  that  of  Mme 
Gadski,  v.ho  eantr  here  recently. 

One  can  easily  picturi.-  her  in  part: 
calling  for  the  exhibition  f>f  strong  emo 
tlon.  anger  or  Indigjiati  Jii.  Her  per 
formanca  of  yesterday  w.^s  spirited.  Oi 
the  technical  excellence  of  her  work  I 
is  unnecessarj-  to  apeaic,  hut,  listening 
to  htr,  one  felt  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction that  any  piece  of  good  v/ork- 
nuunshlp  will  give.  The  English  vongs. 
as  usual,  stirred  most  applause.  Tli!> 
last  pleco  on  the  pro.s:ram,  "Oft  Have  I 
Seen  the  Swift  Swallow.-."  was  sung 
with  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  a  re- 
call number  was  llstcnett  to  with  keen 
delisht.  There  was  a  fair-sized  audi- 
ence. 

MARY  GARDEN  IN  CONCERT 

Her   Appearance    Feature   of  Pro 
gram  at  Opera  House. 

Miss  Mary  Garden  i.i  her  <yily  con-  j 
cert  appearance  in  this  city  this  season  , 
was  the  feature  of  the  Sunijay  niglit 
concert  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  lust 
evening.    Miss  (Jardezi  had  an  excep- 
tionally fl»o  opportunity  to  display  her 
voice.     Stic    was    recalled    again    and  ' 
again  an<^  suns  a  number  of  extra  songs.  I 
The  other  soloists  were  Miss  Cara  Sapin,  ' 
J.  Jou-JcrvIIlo  and  Alban  Grand.  The 
duet  from  '{Samson  ct  Daiila",  by  Miss 
Sapin  and  Mr.  Grand  was  well' received. 

The  full  orchestra  played  tlie  overture 
to  "Oberon"  and  the  Marciio  Hongroiso, 
from  "Tiie  Damnation  of  I'aust"  very 
effectively.  The  accompanist  was  AV;U- 
ter  Strarani.  i 


would  keep  ner  sneets  unaer  water. 
I  but  she  was  heeled  (to  port)  by  wiiia 
she  would  expose  her  (starboard)  sheets 
to  that  same  wind.  The  harder  it  blew 
!  the  further  over  she  would  pitch  and 
i  the  more  sheets  would  she  show  to  the 
[wind:  a  fair  simile  for  an  enthusiast 
I  with  a  slant. 

I    It  is  consistent  with  the  "a  sheet  or 
'so  in  the  wind"  quotation  from  Dana, 
1  and  answers  "J.  M.  C.'s"  questioiv 
!     Dec  11  BALTIMORE. 
"Puffed  up  the  stairs"  is  a  rhetorical 
flourish.   There  are  two  passenger  ele- 
vators in  The  Herald  building,  practical 
and  inspected  elevators,  and  they  were 
in  running  order  on  the  day  "BalUmore 
honored  us  with  his  visit. 


:'UM  on  i'.i--i 
lir"ard  Hi  'N' 


We  gladly  make  rooi.i  this  morn:.-.? 
tor  correspondents.  May  their  number 
increase,  although  they  should  ask 
questions  that  would  have  baffled  Sol- 
omon and  also  Balkis,  Queen  of  Shcta. 
.  In  spite  of  the  copybooks,  it  is  always! 
I  easy  to  say  "No"  or  "I  con't  know." 

The  Last  Sheet.  | 
As  the  World  Wags:  | 
Some  time  a?o  I  puffed  up  the  stairs  i 
to  your  office,  tringlng  an   imperfect ; 
'Bailey's  Dictionary   that   contained  a! 
jdeHnition  of  sheets,  which  you  aftor- 
f  wards  published.   I  supposed  it  would 
I  throw  light  up*n  the  meaning  of  "Three 
:  sheets  in  the  wind,"  but  no.  Letters  are 
!  yet  appearing  from  bewildered  mariners 
whose  descriptive  navigation  has  a  pas- 
toral   touch    of   buttercup;:  of 
rather  than  the  propsr  heroic  one  of 
I,  rum,  onions  and  bilge. 
•    The   definition   was,    in   part.  A.so 
those  planks  under  water  which  come 
along  the  ship's  run  and  arc  closed  into 
the  sternpost."   A  ship  on  nn  even  i^eel 


"Macs"  and  Middle  Names. 

As  tlie  World  Wags; 

"Frank  de  W.  Granger"  is  the  heading 
of  an  obituary  notice  in  today's  Herald. 
Please  read  that  heading  aloud  and  then 
tell  the  rest  of  us  how  you  pronounced 
what  stands  for  the  middle  name.  Slini- 
lar  abbreviations  of  similar  middle 
names  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in 
I.rint,  as  "Gen.  Alexander  McD.  Mc- 
Cook,"  for  "Gen.  Alexander  McDowell 
iJcCook."  While  on  this  subject  of  mid- 
dle names  beginning  with  "Mc,"  please 
explain  on  what  principle  it  is  that  names 
beainning  with  "Mc"  are  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Directory  listed  before  those  begin- 
ning with  "Mac."  In  Webster's  New  In- 
ternational Dictionary  words  beginning 
with  "Mac"  (or  "mac")  and  "Mc"  are 
listed  together. 

Are  the  words  "discomfort"  and  "dls- 
eomflture"  synonymous  with  each  other? 
I  notice  that  they  are  often  so  used. 
Boston,  Dec.  11.  INQUIRER. 
I   AVe  pronounce  "de  W."  as  it  is  spelled. 

why  not?  There  is.  unconsciously  per- 
i:  hiips.  a  slight  accent  on  the  "W." 
Should  a  man  be  obliged  to  spell  out 
his  name  in  full?  When  Ezra  B.  Jones 
was  scrambling  for  a  living  he  was 
known  in  the  street  and  at  home  as 
Ezra  B.  Jones,  or  E.  B.  Jones,  or  "that 
fellow  Jones."  Now  that  he  is  rich  and 
his  eldest  daughter  was  almost  admit- 
ted into  the  sacred  Sewing  Circle,  he 
signs  himself  E.  Boanerges  Jones. 

We  cftnnot  explain  the  processes  of 
thought  that  led  the  compiler  of  the 
Philadelphia  Directory  to  list  certain 
proper  names  as  you  say  he  does.  We 
have  trouble  enough  here  in  Boston. 
Possibly  the  Phlladelphlan  indulges  im- 
moderately in  T'OPPer-pot  and  scrapple. 

"Discomfort"  and  "dlscomtlture"  are 
not  synonymous  terms.— JSd. 

An  Ofd  Street  Cry. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent's  recent  allusion 
to  the  street  sale  of  hot  corn  In  New 
York  city  brings  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  few  street  cries  that  was  really 
musical  and  was  very  much  in  use  In 
New  York  as  far  back  as  1840  to  '45  on 
summer  evenings,  for  I  do  not  remem- 
ber hearing  it  at  all  in  the  daytime.  It 
could  be  heard  plainly  at  quite  a  dis- 
tance as  the  city  was  more  quiet  in 
those  days.  Thinking  that  it  might  be 
of  interest  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  lit- 
tle melody,  though  I  doubt  If  many  of 
your  readers  will  remember  hearing  ir. 

The  time  referred  to  was  when  the 
omnibus  that  went  the  farthest  uptown 
was  marked  "Union  Square,"  all  of  thi 
territory  above  16th  street  being  practi- 
cally open  country. 

'  I  cannot  recall  the  words  of  the  sor.g 
to  which  your  article  refers,  but  I  do 
remembtjr  hearing  it  on  the  Boston 
Museum  stage  in  1854,  or  '55,  In  the 
day  of  William  Warren,  Annie  Ciuise, 
i  Mrs.  Vincent,  J.  H.  Ring  and  others 
that  made  up  the  Museum  company  in 
those  days. 

The  "Prima  Donna"  Waltz,  to  ■which 
the  "Hot  Corn"  words  were  sung.  Was 
Introduced  by  Julllen's  Orchestra  in  1854, 
and  the  tune  was  used  for  nearly  every- 
thing. 1  remember  one  newspaper  story 
Of  a  church  choir  that  used  it  to  a  hymn, 
of  which  I  can  recall  but  one  line,  the 
last  one  of  the  verse: 

"So  earthly  shadows  (lit." 
and  it  was  served  up  to  the  last  strain 
of  the  waltz  in  this  way: 

So  earthly  shadows  flit — flit — flit. 
So  earthly  shadows  flit. 

H.MVIILTON. 
The  "Hot  Corn"  cry,  as  "Hamilton" 
notes  It,  is  in  G  major,  4-4  time.  The  cr 
is  "Hot  corn,  hot  corn;  here's  your  n'o. 
hot  corn,  all  hot."  The  notes  are  as  fol- 
lows: A  (half  note!  on  second  space,  B 
and  A  (quarter  notes).  Q  ■nrhole  no|«. 


j    The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
greatly  interested  in  the  performanc 
'"Aida"  last  Friday  night.   He' had  - 
served  that  in  the  performances  of  tn 
opera  last  season  and  the  seasons  : 
fore  the  Egyptian  priests  were  sha^ 
iand  shorn.    Lo,  and  behold  on  Fri  ' 
[the  majority  wore  dotty  chin  beards 
Iter  the  manner  of  vaudeville  "Do 
I  comedians,"    although /a   few  spor 
".siders"  or  a  full  beti-d.     In  the  • 
days  when  Plancon /ook  the  par' 
'  Ramfls  he  and  the  f;iin-.,r  priests  i 
I  majestic  beards  of  doasy  black,  n 
was  it  m  the  Egviiti*  psriod  chose 
the  librettist?    i  e^ologists  have 
us  that  the  pric 
I  Such  questionp 


k'^r^V  ft 


\)2 


Quack,  Quack. 

»  \rorUl  Wats:  j 
■  ot  the  story  of  caniiri).  nieanlntf 
■Pty  talf.  nieJipviU?  Oninxni  means 
;  >        ,   '   '    i-""  *">Pty  tales. 

tM-  about  tho  yti;v 
.[\g  the  empty  tau 
•....a  .'V  "  .-:;uKius  .luck. 
Dw."  n.    J  OKLER^ 

Doubles. 

.\e  tli«  Worm  VN'ajca; 

\         -  of  the  resentment  tuanlfe?'  -'! 
t'.nary  mortal  when  told  in  i 
!ly  reaemblos  another,  tlu: 
of  Mr.  Doe  and  Mr.  Roe  of 

t'-.  Doe?" 

OBADIAH  WILU.VMS 
BrookHne,  Dec.  13. 

Pa-tent  or  Pat-ent. 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

I  want  you  to  agree  with  me  and  not 
\f  h  Webster  that  the  only  correct  pro- 
ation   of   the   word    "patent"  is 
■It.  and  not  pat-ent.    The  Latin 
word  shows,  I  think,  that  I 
While  Webster  gives  an  op- 
;e  premises,  he  gives  pref- 

Itrenct  to  pat-ent. 
In  infringement  or  Interference  suits 
of  letters-patent  much  trouble  would  be^ 
I  avoided  were  the  word  pronounced  as  I 
approve:    because  In   connection  wlthi 
i  patents  of  mechanical  and  other  devices 
'  there  are  always  exhibits  of  models  oil 
i  patterns:  and  In  all  such  suits  there  1^ 
I  usually  much  confusion  In  the  use  o( 
;  the  two  words  pat-ent  and  pattern.  J 
'     T  advise  you  to  step   Into  a  cour1| 
.  a  law  suit  Is  In  propress  (for  the 
'.isbment  perhaps  of  priority  In  In- 
1  and  listen  for  a  while.  I  ffuar^ 
vou  will  often  hear  this  iiuesj 

■  by  counsel  of  either  side,  oi 
who  Is  giving  testimony :  "Did! 

V       .      .  at.tem  or  pat-ent?"  j 
.    ^     t  Amplify  a.'i.much  as  possible,! 

-  and  make  It  easier 
nd  to  understand, 
..;  .i.rt  It,  or  graft  Idlo- 
;  asies  upon  it,  as  la  now  the  fashion 
,  7  TERTIUS. 
j     ■.;o8lon,  Dec.  11. 

!    Walker's      Pronouncing  Dictionary 
i<1791)  gives  only   'pat-ent."  Murray's 
New  English  (Oxford)  Dictionary  pre- 
lfi?rs  pa-lent,  and  there  is  thils  note:  "For 
r.nalogy  of  pronunciation  compare 
—  U'  'parent';  'pat-ent'  prevails  in  the 
id  States.  In  official  use  in  England 
Li.'-arichcs  1  (as  In  "letters  patent")  and 
I  2    (open  to  view,  clear,  obvious)  are 
sometimes  differentiated  as  'pat-enf  and 
•pa-tent.'  " 

When  we  wish  to  be  taken  seriously 
we  say  "pa-tent,"  but  with  an  effort. 
In   loose,   unhultoned   conversation  we 
plln  back  to  the  Immoral  "pat-ent."— [Ed- 
piniB. 
.0  World  Wags: 
j  he  discussion  about  "three  shaiets" 
seems  to  have  developed  into  a  "goat- 
getting"  contest,  and,  as  I  value  mine, 
I  decline  to  trade  It  for  the  doctor's, 
which  seems  to  be  In  my  possession.  I. 
want  to  assure  him.  however,  that  I] 
1oubt  if  he  has  a  "finishing"  word  for 
Huse  I  should  sorely  have  a 
ck." 

1      .discussion  seems  as  fruitless  as 
one  on  the  way  to  make  Johnny-cake, 
which  I  Ustened  to  in  one  ship  at  every 
•  11  for  nearly  six  months. 

who  has  never  "spliced  the  main 
-."  howeuer,   would  certainly  not 
.rned  about  "three  sheets  In  the 
■  m  experience,  and  I  congratu- 

■  iocior. 

.-  .etier  Is  not  for  publication,  aa 
liave  closed  the  controversy,  but  Is 
'.  the  spirit  in  which  one  makes 
'  notes  in  library  books— Just  to 
'>ne's  chest.  CONCORD, 
-..n.  Dec.  13. 


A  ua  iiti-  1 

.'>he  has 
spectre. 

1 orse  of 
at  that 
1  "-ni  of  H 


die." 


on  hla 
i'lth  her 
-  .  .-  KiWer.     Ah,   .\Ilse  | 

>.  Indeed,  d.-ad,  wholly  dead!  1 
.-.It  her  "Les  Pirates  de  la  9a- 
hiivo  nothing  more  to  do  btit  to 


'■y  tliiH  iiiliulrulilo  nctor. 

■  ru.'".  wlilch  has  an  Important 

■  .11  i«  iiiut  expr«BAlv«,  and 

ii  witiji  musical  in-j 

HAROLD  HENRYI 


DALILA  LIVES 
IN  D'ALVARE? 


By  PHILIP  H.^LE. 

Mr.  Harold  Henry  gave  a  piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall  and 
then  played  for  the  first  time  In  this 
city.  There  was  a  small  audience.  The! 
program  was  as  follows: 

Bach-Bitsoiil.  Prelud*  and  Fugne,  p  minor; 
Ramoau-Godownky.  UiKainloii;  Scarlattl-Rod- 
dowBky.  Concerl-AUoBro:  llnihnu,  Intermi-«30 
op.  lis,  No.  1.  Intiflmeiti".  op.  118.  ^o.  4, 
C"lioi)ln.  Barcarolle,  Scherzo  lu  C  sharp  minor; 
.MacDowell,  Keltic  Sonata:  UstbI,  I.fl  VaUce 
Ae„  llophes;  iTyrll  S<titt,  Htii(l>!  op.  64.  No.  .; 
Alkun,  r.p  Vent:  Ltsnt.  Sonnet  de  I'ctrarca, 
No.  123:  WiiRncr-Lliizt,  IsolUcus  Llebe-^tod. 

Mr.  Henry,  It  Is  said,  after  study  In 
this  country  and  In  Europe,  returned  to 
the  West,  where  he  has  given  concerts 
with  success,  according  to  the  circular 
that  herakled  his  approach.  He  has 
evidently  studied  diligently  and  ac- 
quired a  certain  amount  of  mechanical 
proficiency,  so  that  he  has  arrived  at  a 
stage  where  he  can  with  profit  concen- 
trate his  attention  on  nuances  of  ex- 
pression and  enlarge  his  range  of  In- 
terpretation.   In  the  second  Intermezzo 

I    Some  years  ago  ouiii'-"«""—    i  on  the  program  he  caught  the  poetic 

'  Ished  all  those  who  did  not  know  his  j  gpi^it  and  therw  were  Illuminative  mo- 
bantering  spirit  in  criticism  and  con-t  ments  In  the  Barcarolle,  which  as  a 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  Ol'KUA  HOUSK— PIrst  per 
fprmance  this  season  of  Salnt-Saens'a 
««amBon  et  Dallla."     Mr.  Caplet  con- 


.Mmc.  D'Altawa 
.  .Mr.  Fontana 

'  "      ,  ,,    ,  ..Mr.  r>.<>ngM 

Ablnw-lwh  .. .-   J,  LudlUar 

rn  M'-saa^rr  I'hl  Istlu   •  -r  •  Giaroon. 

PrtmWr  F'''  ?     •  •  Mr.  Orand 

Deuxlfuif  Phl.lstm  

I    Some  years  ago  Saint-Saens  aston 


troverslal  lUscussion.  who  were  In  the 
habit  of  taking  him  seriously,  not  bo- 
ing  able  to  see  him  as  an  Ironist,  when 
he  said  that  oratorios  of  Gounod 
would  outlive  his  operas.  Saint-Saens 


whole  Is  at  present  beyond  his  Inter-  { 
pretatlve  grrasp.  As  a  rule  his  perfor- 
mance was  matter-of-fact,  and  the 
hearer  was  tree  to  consider  his  own 
engagements  of  the  week,  the  annual 
problems   of   Christmas,    the   Mexican ; 


would  outlive  his  operas.    Samt-baens  j^^^,^^  present  condition  of 

himself  has_always  had  a  weakness  -or  ^^^^ 


the  Mona  Lisa. 

The  battle  horse  which  Mr.  Henry 
chose  for  his  first  display  of  mechanism 
was  Busonl'B  transcription  of  Bach's 
prelude  and  fugue  in  D  minor  for  the 
organ,  and  Mr.  Henry  rode  fast  and 
hard.  The  original  composition  shows 
the  Influence  of  Buxtehuda  and  the 
fugue  was  probably  only  a  show  piece 
In  Bach's  own  time.  August  Haupt 
used  to  say  to  his  pupils,  "It  Is  good 
for  pedal  practice,  but  the  fugue  Itself 
Is  not  worth  much."  In  this  transcrip- 
tion and  in  the  two  that  followed  Mr. 
Henry  was  simply  a  pianist  of  respect- 
able ability.  We  believe  that  In  time 
he  will  be  more  interesting  even  'In 
pieces  of  this  nature.  Yesterday  neither 
Rameau  nor  Scarlatti  had  an  old-world 
grace  and  charm. 


oratorio.    Now  In  his  o'-^  ase-for  ho 
cannot   s-op   wrltlng.-he  b^uf^^ 
his  "Promised  Land"  before  the  British 
public  which  has  long  been  hardenel 
to  this  form  of  musical  entertainment. 
This  oratorio  is  said  to  be  as  dry  and 
barren  as  the  desert    In    ^h'ch  thd 
Hebrews   wandered.    "The   Deluge  ISi 
,  known  Chiefly  by  the  orchestra  excer^, 
'  played  In  concerts.    It  may  yet  be  said 
that  Salnt-Saens's  one  oratorio  Is  the 
opera  "Samson  et  Delila." 

This  reproach  Is  often  made  ag'ij^st 
"Samson  et  Dallla"  as  an  opera,  ^he 
music,  however,  gains  greatly  by  tne 
use  of  stage  settmgs,  costumes  and  rhe 
dramatic  action,  whereas  "Elijah  In 
operatic  form  Is  wholly  undramatic  and 
,as  a  stage  play  "oresome.    Even  the 

■  first  act  of  "Samson  et  Dalila,  which 
Is  chiefly  m  oratorio  form.  Is  Impres- 
swe  as  a  spectacle,  and  when  the  chief 
lingers  have  dramatlova^llity  the  scenes 

1  themselves  are  dramatic. 

Thl  performance  last  night  was  un- 

'commonly  Interesting.  We  have  not 
seen  one  of  this  oi.era  that  was  so  gen- 
erally excellent.  It  Is  true  that  Mr. 
DangeB  Las  not  recovered  the  full  use 
of  his  voice,  and  it  Is  unfortunate  that 

,  he  consented  to  a  ng  as  a  ""anger  until 
he  was  in  conJUion;  but  he  displayed 
an  intell'gence  more  than  that  which 

■  is  the  result  of  loutine  experience  and 
.  he  sang  with  feivor  In  spite  of  Physical 

disability.  It  la  also  true  that  the 
temple  did  not  Jail.  The  two  columns 
gave  way,  but  there  was  not  the  dis- 
aster expected  and  awaited.  This  dis- 
s.ppolntment  was  of  minor  importance, 

though  the  Philistines  triumphed  over 

the  righteous  represented  by  Samson  and 

Mr  Urban.  „  ^ 

;    What  Mme.  d' Alvarez.  Mr.  Fontana, 

other  leading  singers  and  the  chorus  and 

orchestra  did  was  of  vital  Importance, 

and  In  their  achievement  was  this  ex- 
cellence  to  whfch    we  have  referred 

Mme  d' Alvarez  again  showed  herself  an 

accomplished    actress,    as    well    as  a 

singer  with  an  uncommonly  beautiful 

voice    admirably  used   to  express  the 

various  emotions,  sensuous  |nd  dram.t-  ;;»u«.i-.^^.-'^«;-^-  c.^p^,..    ^  ^ 

(    Tn  the  firrt  scene  of  aeductlon-for  they  "were  hits,  every  cne  of  them.  iM^r- 
'saSison  lost  his  Lad.  Vf  not  his  harr.'  'S.leon  was  .  especially  _fOod  „and_ril^s 
as  soon  as  he  saw  Dallla  descending  the 


MISS  SURATT  | 
ATR  F.KEITH'S 

" vS^eska"Surattr  famea  for  her  strHtlngj 
costumes,  headlines  this  week's  bill  at, 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  Ir  a  sketch  en- 
titled "Blaclt  Crepe  and  Diamonds."  It 
is  just  the  sort  of  sketch  that  the  name 
would  Indicate,  and  affords  opportunity 
for  th^  appearance  of  Miss  Suratt  In  a 
variety  of  exquisite  gowns.  The  sketch 
Ts  the  work  of  George  Baldw  n  who 
himself  plays  an  iniportant  part  In  the 
cast  and  Is  the  partner  of  Miss  Suratt 
In  neariy  all  her  work,  especially  in  the 
dancing  numbers.  Wnlle  Miss  Suratt 
was  off  the  stage  making  her  changes, 
Mr  Hlggins  and  Miss  Higglns  gave  an 
excellent  presentation  <  f  some  of  the 
modern  dances.  _ 
One  of  the  biggest  sujccsses  presented 
at  B  F.  Keith's  Theatre  for  some  time 
Ws' scored  by  Walter  DeLeon  i.^ 
"Muggins"  Davis  In  a  new  act  entltlM 


Back  to  the  Old  Nights. 

.  rdinand   Dugue,    a   French  play- 
?ht,  born  in  1816,  wa-s  killed  by  a 
^et  car  last  week.    He  was  active 
jilally  and  physically  when  he  thus 
a  victim  to  civilization.    Wo  men- 
-i  him  here  because  he  was  the  au- 
o'  a  fine  okl  melodrama,  "Lea  Pl- 
.a  Savane,"  in  which  that  faeau- 
i  brilliant  woman,  Adah  Isaacs 
captivated  aii   Paris.  When 
y  was  revived  In  1S68,  Barbey 
iley  wrote  an  amutlng  review 
he  paid  a  fantastic  tribute  to  I 
"We  have   had   to  replace 
'  nkf.n,  who  died  on  the  day  of  i 
with  another  Miss,  Miss 
■xno  did  not  shrink  from 
-  page  of  Lara,  this  Maaep- 
ox  I'j  year.s,  this  charming  boy  of  an 
•entrlan  girl  whose  fate  should  have 
n  to  die  from  some  daring  act  of  a 
Miss   Sarah    Dowe  has 
of  Leo,  ail  In  pan- 
wlth  anSh^  gesticulation  and 
paper  ^Kyes.    The  poor  girl 


as  soon  as  ne  saw   -=  - 

steps  of  the  temple-she  fascinated 
by  facial  play  rather  than  by  gesture 
and  bodily  contortions  suggestive  of  the 
Oriental  dancer.  Nor  did  she  make  the 
mistake  committed  by  tome  of  attempt- 
ing to  danre  m  the  Oriental  fashion. 
With  her  voice  she  woo*d  him;  with  her 
eyes  she  enslaved  the  Hebrew  con- 
queror.  In  the  second  act  she  was  Mje 


Imitation  of  the  method  of  proposlrig  in 
Sus  parts  of  the  world-as  well  as 
at  Hough's  Neck-brought  down  the 
house  Munroe  Hopkins  and  Lola  \x- 
?ell  back  m  Boston  for  the  «rst  time 
In  three  years,  have  a  trn  vesty  In  Trav- 
elling" that  was  Intensely  amusing.  It 
was  the  story  of  tlie  fellow  and  girl 
and  the  Pullman  slecpei,  with  the  rriany 
mix-ups  resulting  from  the  two  getting 


otieror  In  the  second  aci  mic  w^o  -..^  mix-ups  resuiunB  ■ 
*unn°ng  courtesan,  the  servant  of  Da-  ^^^^r  berths  than  their  own 
gon   patriotic  in  her  hate  and  revenffe.     R^^ch   &  McCurdy,    who   helped  to 


■  ■  .-jiuiure  Theatre — "Th" 
ures  of  Miss  Brown,'  n 
(in  iiuei«  acts  by  Robert  Buclinniian  and 
Charles  Marlowe. 

Cm.     I         tiii.T  Donul.l  M-^ - 

M  :,er  ....William  V.  < 

s   Prpderlc  . 

11.  r  .\l 

I  .11.  Oco: 

IIT  !<■  Robli. 

Ai  .^roU  Dui; 

M      .  1  .  .:.iu.Kher  Mnhrl  r..l  .i 

.UI.sH  If.iiiiiey  AuKiiaU 

tiuphi'iiiln  Schwsrta  Florciic!  Bnli'lt.v 

.Uiitllilii  .Iim*»  Anne  ray«t..iu 

MlUleont  Lbvprldge  Sylvlii  r.  « 

rlaia  fj'iverldifp  ITnM: 

Kmma  ,  .Beati  i. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  Boat  )n 
presentation  of  the  Winter  Garden  pr'i- 
dUctloii,  "ThQ  Passing  Show  of  1W8,"  a 
musical  entertainment  In  two  acts  andd 
seven  scenes.  Dialogue  and  lyrics  by 
Harold  Aiterldge;  music  by  Jean 
Schwartz   and   Al.  Brown;  ballet 

musU'  by  MelvlU,;  Kills. 

The  pr'nolpals  In  the  performance 
cover  a  wide  range  of  parts.  There  Is 
necessarily  duplication.  Those  who  as- 
sumed the  principal  roles  in  the  Innuni- 
erable  sketches  were: 

Artie  MehliniBer,  Henry  Norman.  John- 
ny Johnston,  Laura  Hamilton,  Charles 
De  Haven,  Freddie  Nice,  John  C. 
Thomas,  Grace  Kimball,  May  Boley, 
Louise  Bates,  MoIUe  King,  Charles  King, 
OeorgCj  Le  Maire,  Frank  Conroy,  Leslie 
Power*,  George  Ford,  George  Whiting 
and  Swan  Wood. 


make  "Way  Do«'n  East"  the  success  It 
was  m  their  roles  of         Holler  and 
Seth  DowbeiTj-.  have  °f 
oral  sketches  entitled  "The  Prune  Cen- 
tre Cut-LTps."  Roach  Is  the  typical  far- 
mer's son  and  MoCurdy.  with  a  r,ueer 
ttif.  heard  and  a  funny,  squeaky  little 
rtori;;.    The -hackneyed  air  as  suug  ^y^:,        ti^.  fether     Fi«her  &  Green 
her  with  infinite  variety  of  expression       ..^^^^  partners"  take  off  an  up-to- 


In  her  rage  she  rose  to  a  tragic  height, 
n  "morons  entreaty  she  was  Irresistible 
The  old  Hebrew  himself,  who  with  his 
wise  saws  Is  thrown  overboard  after  the 
first  act,  would  have  forgotten  sage  pre- 
cepts and  forbidding  examples,  nor 
would  he  have  feared  the  thunder- 
The  hackneyed  air  as  sung  b> 


orsewoman. 


,  was  once  more  fresh  and  sensuous. 

'  Mr  Fontana's  Impersonation  or  Sam- 
son was  most  effective.  To  begin  wltn 
he  looked  the  part,  and  his  strength 
was  not  merely  outward  as  that  of 
the  cannon-hall  tosser,  but  the  actor 
conveyed  sub t ley  the  Idea  of  uncominon 
strength.  He  sang  with  fanatical  fer- 
vor; with  the  Intensity  of  a  man  know- 
ing his  vigor,  fearing  the  spell  of  the 
woman  of  Sorek,  remembering  his  vow 


as  "Tha  Partners'    —  -  ^  ,    ,  „ 

date  New  Tork  wholesale  hou?o  lealm 
In  ladles'  go^n^.  Dolly  Connolly,  dainty 
comedienne,  with  Percy  Wenric  1,  as  he,: 
»,Q,tnPr  sang  a  number  of  Mr.  W^- 
Teh's  own  compositions.  Including  ruch 
favorites  as  "Rainbow,"  "Silver  .sail." 
"MoonlUht  Bay."  "Put  On  Your  Old 
C5rar  Bonnet"  and  others,  each  of  which 
was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
The    rest    of    the    bill    Includes  Les 


his'  impersonation  was  complete 

Mr  Mardon<!S  wa*  unusually  effectiw 
as  Abimelech.  aitr-necked  In  hie  PrMe 
Hi-    voice  had   the   color  of  despotk 


Hen 


We  have  looked  over  the  treatises  on  j 
etiquette  from  "De  ClvUitate  Morum," 
by  Erasmus,  to  the  amiable  volume  of 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  from  Antoine  de  Cour- , 
tin's  "Nouveaate  Traite  de  la  clvlllte  qui  I 
se  pratique  en  France  parml  les  hon- 1 
netes  gens,"   to  the  latest  edition-  of  j 
"Don't,"  and  we  nowhere  find  a  chap- 
ter or  even  a  page  on  behavior  In  con<- 
cert  Ualls.    We  have  written  to  Mr.  Her-  ' 
kimer  Johnson,  but  in  vain.   The  store-  ]l 
keeper  in  Clamport  says  that  Mr.  John-  i 
son  left  the  village  last  October,  and  | 
he'd  like  to  know  Mr.  Johnson's  where-  , 
abouts,  for  "there's  a  little  bill  owln'  "  i 
and  he  would  like  the  money.  Alas,  pior  ] 
Johnson!    Did  not  the  great  Doctor  of 
your  name  write:  "Slow  rises  worth  by  ■ 
poverty  depressed"?    We  take  the  inore  ^ 
charitable  view.     Not   for  a  moment 
would  we  suspect  the  Earnest  and  Dis-  n 
tlnguished  Sociologist  of  being  a  bilk,  j 
Absent-minded  he  may  be;  extravagant,  \ 
perhaps;  but  on  sundry  occasions  hav- 1 
ing  borrowed  small  sums  of  money  from  I 
us,   he   has   been   punctilious,  though 
often  slow,  In  payment. 

In  Symphony  Hall.  | 

All  this  Is  as  an  Introduction  to  a| 
reasonable  complaint  that  has  come  to  , 
The  Herald  from  a  subscriber  to  the : 
public  rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchf.stra  We  quote  from  ai 
letter  dated  Dec  15: 

"I  have  been  asked  by  several  people 
to  write  and  ask  you  If  you  could  pub-  . 
llsh  something  in  your  columns  that 
would  draw  attention  to,  and  help  abol- 
ish, a  custom  which  has  grown  up  at 
the  Symphony  rehearsals  and  is  getting., 
t9  be  a  real  nuisance:  that  of  ludles; 
putting  their  hats  on  during  the  per-  l 
formance  of  the  last  number  on  the ; 
program.  U  Is  getUng  to  be  more  than, 
a  joke.    Last   week,   before  Strauss's , 
prelude  had  fairly  begun,  a  lady  started  | 
to  put  her  hat  m;  others  followed  suit,! 
and  before  the  I  hing  was  half  over,  fully  j 
half  the  audience  behind  the  middle  i 
cross    aisle    had     or    were    putting  j 
their  hats  on.  The  abuse  is  much  worse  I 
behind   than   In   front  of   the  middle 
cross  aisle.  I  have  every  sympathy  with 
suburbanites,  being  one  myself,  but  I 
think  those  who  must  complete  their 
toilet  before  the  last  piece  is  over  should 
i  leave  before  the  piece  comes  on.   W  nen 
you  add  to  the  rustle  of  hat-adjusting, 
!  ladles  leaving  the  liall  during  the  per- 
formance  (although  they  are  partic-u- 
larly  requested  not  to  do  so),  you  get  a 
condition    where    it    is    Impossible  to 
listen  In  any  place  to  the  music.  ' 

Our  corresDondent's  complaint  is  \vell 
grounded,  but  the  thoughUessne.ss  of 
many  Boston  women  at  concerts  has 
i  been  the  subject  of  comment  tor  a 
dozen  years.  Wa  say  "thoughtlessness, 
not  wishing  to  be  discourteous.  For 
"thoughtlessness"  one  might  t'eac,  a 
total  disregard  for  the  comfort  of 
others."— -Ed. 

Shockingly  Personal. 

As  the  World  Wags:  - 

"Baltimore"  must  have  been  putrir.„ 
some  when  he  found  authority  for  call- 
ing any  part  of  a  ship's  sides,  sheets. 
When  a  ship  is  heeling  to  either  side 
she  is  said  to  have  a  list-to  port,  or 
starboard,  as  it  >nay  be-and  to  desig- 
nate the  amount,  the  term,  "streak  is 
used,  meaning  the  lines,^r  seams,  be- 
tween the  planks.  "Buttercups  and 
milk"  Is  good.  So  Is  not  "rum,  onions 
and  bilge,"  by  which,  I  presume,  he 
means  bilgewater.  So  "Bait,  more," 
dear  sir,  after  you  get  your  haying  done. 

;  come  again  next  time,  use  the  elevator 
And  save  your  wind.   

I  Dr.  W.  B.  CROCKETT. 

"Bilge":    the  foulness  which  collects 


(h.r    ...  ...  I.-. 

[jndeliled.  So,  also,  Eiiierson:  Ao- 
body  likes  to  be  suffocated  with  bUge, 
bephltis,  and  stewing  oil.  Guess  again, 
boctor.— Ed, 

Pertinent  Remarks. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  thought  Jean  Baptist  greased  ms 
dog's  "tall  viz  tar." 

"RiUlmore's"   explanation   of   "three  i  cnarm  oi  ine  jii<=*<»"v.  ■   ~  ,„„ 

shefts  in  the  w'.nd-'ls  correct  and  ought  ^  „,onlc  to  his  pious  laX'n°Mr°  M^r^tix 

to  settle  thjB  controversy,  but  It  won't  .  And  In  his  Impersonation  Mr  _Marcoux 


.  "ony 

again  conducted.  ,x  j  „;t 

Mr.  Marcoux's  Athanael  excited  ad- 
miration a  year  ago  and  the  Imperam- 
ation  was  again  strilcingly  dramatic  and 
1  without    extravagance.     The  psychol- 
I  ogy  of  the  part,  to  use  a  pet  Pl^aae  of 
Victor  Maurel.  Is  thoroughly  understood 
'  by  this  accomplished  artist,  -who  knows 
1  that  even  In  the  beginning  the  sensuous 
charm  of  the  Alexandrian  moved  the 


WILLIAM  BELLAMY. 
Boston,  Dec.  15. 

Ultra-Modern  Dances. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  my  way  to  town  this  morning  i 
was  eUrtlerl  to  read  in  The  Herald  In 
an  article  entitled  "Who's  Who  Among 
Women"  the  statement  that  the  woman 
havin?  charge  of  the  Girls'  Athletic 
League  In  the  public  school  system  of 
New  York  returns  from  Europe  with  a 
new  dance  "up  her  sleeve." 

For  the  love  of  Terpsichore,  isn  t  it 
possible  to  check  the  modern  tendency 
in  dancing?  When  I  was  young«  girls 
didn't  carrv  dances  up  their  sleeves. 
ThlB  must  go  the  tango  "several  better 
-and  then  some."  If  this  sort  of  dance 
is  coming,  something  -^"^t  be  done  to 
hold  things  up.  JOHN  ALOEU. 

Dec.  16.   

Scribe  and  Tumble. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Can  any  "ine  of  your  readers  explain 
the'  meaning  of  "by  scribe  and  tumble," 
a  phrase  I  heard  last  summer  gn  Cape 
villager  said  a  flower-bed  had 
out  "as  regular  as  if  lt_  had 
red  by  scribe  and  tumble."  Ai 


Is  nearer  to  the  wretched  hero  of  fna- 
tole  France  than  to  the  conventional 
operatic  figure  with  the  Messianic  face 
and  the  melodramatic  exit  from  the 
quiet  desert  home,  where  at  night  he 
had  disturbing  visions. 

Procul   recedant  somnla 
Et  noctlum  phantasmata 
Hosteroque  nostrum  compr.me 
Ne  poUuantur  corpora. 
Athanael  is  one  of  Mr.  Marcoux's  most 
eflective  performances  and  the  music 

favors  his  voice.  <„*„,.,»«tine 
Miss  Garden  was.  as  ever,  interesting, 
even  when  she  conceived  the  part  In  a 
manner  that  admits  of  discussion  and 
there  were  many  moments  when  her 
deUvery  of  the  phrase  laid  bare  the  soul 

"  Bufhow  far  this  opera  of  Monsieur 
M!s8enet*s  from  the  amiable  sceptic  sm 
and  the  lambent  irony  of  Anato  e 
™ce'  The  irony  in  which  the  book  is 
sTetped  cannot  be  -Produced  In  music 

rnc\"%hit'^rwrc*hihr'phro\\e?s 

converse  at' the  banquet  of  Ni  Vas.  has 
-A^d^i^^  ?ar^t^a^.'is'Vrorf  naive 
nal^ativr  in    "The    Golden  Legend 

^^^of"^  .great  .I>.eauty  that  many  fol- 


,  i.i  u.i,abitant  told  me  that  when  h«  and  fj^  ^^^^^^^"^^  their  substance. 

L-ns  a  boy  a  tumble  was  the  name  of  ftwed  Ker,  and  S*'?;.*'' ntmoat  pov- 

^ome  eort^f  a  carpenter's  tool  and  he  f^t  th^y  cams  unto  the  utmost  po 

thought  the  phrase  cmnie  ttom  wi  old  ert-  " 


method  of  framing  a  roof,  a  method 
displaced  by  the  use  of  the  carpenter's 
Kquar«.  I  have  searched  the  dialect  dic- 
tionaries, but  I  find  no  answer. 

Boston,  Dec.  14'.  COTTAGER. 


"Pass  Under  the  Rod." 

A.  B.  T."  has  sent  to  The  Herald  a 
newspaper  clipping  that  she  has  had 
tor  25  year.-!:  the  little  poem  entitled 
"Pass  Under  the  Rod." 

I  aaw  a  young  brldp  Id  her  beaoty  and  pride 

Hedeokcd  In  lier  smiwy  arrny.  ' 

And  thf  bright  flush  of  Joy  owntli'ir  high  on 

bcr  cbei'k  ...  ^  

And  tho  future  looked  blooming  and  gay.  

Ana  wltti  woman's  de»otlon  ih«  laid  her  fona 

heart 

At  tbP  slirlne  of  Idolatrous  low,  ..v,„ 
And  she  anchored  ber  hopts  to  this  p«ri»hlilf 
'  cnrib 

By  the  ohain  which  her  tcnderuess  wots. 

Our  correspondent  writes:  "Yes,  it 
has  been  arranged  as  a  son?,  though  I 
never  heard  but  one  person  sing  it.  sue 
was  a  mezzo-soprano,  long  since  trans- 
lated   To  have  heard  her  once  render 

I  the  song  is  the  memory  of  a  life- 
time." The  name  of  the  author  is  not 
"|..pn  In  the  clipping,  and  the  question 

'         1  some  days  aso  still  remains  un- 

.;L;'ider"  of  East  Canterbury.  N. 
U  writes  that  the  song  may  bo  found 
In  "The  Village  Organist."  published  by 
.John  Church  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  in  the 

.Seventies. 


Recital  by  American  String 
Organization  (Tiven  In 
Steinert  Hall. 

The  Araerlcnn  string  quartet,  Miss 
Gertrude  Marshall,  first  violin;  Ml»» 
Ruth  Stlckney,  second  violin;  Miss  Ade- 
line Packard,  viola;  Mrs.  Susan  Lord 
Brandegee.  violoncello,  gave  a  recital 
last  evening  at  Steinert  Hall.  Huyman 
Bultekan,  pianist,  was  the  ftisletlng 
artist. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Schu- 
mann, Quartet,  op.  41.  No-  1:  Mozart, 
concerto  for  violin  and  viola  with  piano; 
Francic,  two  movements  from  Quartet  i 
In  D  major.  | 
The  playing  of  the  quartet  gave  much 
pleasure  to  a  large  and  warmly  appre- 
ciative audience.  Throughout  the  even- 
ing there  was  a  display  of  excellent 
musicianship,  an  agreeable  quality  of 
tone,  precision  and  unity.  Schumann's 
music  was  played  in  romantic  mood, 
and  when  ocraylon  required,  with  brll- 
l,in-c.  while  the  adagio  was  particularly 
effective.  ' 

Misses   Marshall  and  Packard  gave 
an  interestlns  performance  of  Mozart's 
coii'^prto.  the  cadenzas  of  which  were  j 
f-upplied  by  Ch.  M.  Loeftler.  Mr.  Bulto-  | 
kan  played  the  piano  part  with  taste. 

'THAIS' AT  OPERA 
HOUSE  AGAIN 

Massenet's  "Thais"  was  repeated  last 
night  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  Mr. 
Marooux  took  the  part  of  Athanael.  The 


mSS  HARRISON 
GIVES  RECITAL 

j  By  PHILIP  HALE.  ' 

Miss  Beatrice  Harrison,  violoncellist, 
cave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Jordan  Hall  and  then  played  in  Bos- 
[  ton  for  the  first  time.  George  Falken- 
steln  was  the  pianist.  The  progmra 
was  as  follows: 

Strauaa,  Sonta  for  'eello  and  Piano,  op,  6; 
Baih.  Snile.  G.  msjor;  BocTb^rlnl.  Adagio.  Al- 
Iccro  from  8oDat..<  In  A  major;  G.  Faora, 
Elvtir;  Hurty,  Paplllons. 
'  When  Richard  Strauss,  over  20  years 
ago.  |)lay<.d  his  'cello  sonata  In  Leipslc, 
be  wi  lite  to  Rltter  that  playing  a  piece 
in  which  he  no  longer  believed  t>€fore 
an  audience  and  with  the  utmost  se- 
riausnr>ss,  struck  him  as  indescribably 
coml.-;il.  Nevertheless  this  sonata  Is 
Htm  effective.  In  spite  of  certain  roman- 
tic themes  which  recall  Weber  and  his 
Immediate  followers  in  romanticism. 
There  is  a  hint  at  the  later  Strauss  of 
the  tone-poems  in  the  upward  swing 
of  the  'cello  In  the  opening  Allegro.  The 
middle  morement  has  a  solemn  classic 
beauty,  a  beauty  enhanced  yesterday 
'  by  the  art  of  Miss  Harrison.  In  the 
Finale  we  find  again  Weberlan  roman- 
I  Uclsm  by  the  side  of  Strauaslan  har- 
monic progressions.  It  Is  not  always 
well  for  a  composer  to  eniCt  disdainfully 
at  bis  early  works.  They  often  contain 
a  freshness  of  Ideas  and  show  a  sin- 
cerity that  are  not  so  much  in  evidence 
after  he  has  won  his  reputation. 

The  program  was  of  a  dignified  na- 
ture and  arranged  with  a  view  to  avoid 
the  almost  inevitable  monotony  of  a 
'cello  recital.  The  music  of  Boccherinl 
is  always  welcome. 

r.liss  Harrison  was  known  In  this  coun- 
Itry  by  reputation  before  she  visited  us. 
'iBhe  was  not  merely  an  infant  prodigy — 
Ithere  are  wliole  nurseries  of  these  un- 
jforlunate  beings — but  at  an  early  age 
^be  astonished  by  the  maturity  of  her  ex- 
l^ression.  She  is  a  well-rounded  artist, 
FWlth  a  tone  of  exquisite  beauty,  (Jellght- 
rul  In  passages  demanding  delicacy  of 
treatment,  commanding  in  measures  that 
admit  of  virile  expression.  Her  technic 
puts  her  in  the  first  rank,  but  the  man- 
her  ill  which  this  technic  is  employed  is 
Etlll  more  admirable.  There  Is  a  fasci- 
natln.^  elegance  in  her  performance ; 
there  is  also  a  modesty  that  at  once  es- 
tablishes sympathetic  relationship  with 
the  ciudience. 

Miss   Harrison,   assisted   by  Relnald 

IWerrenrath,  baritone,  will  give  a  concert 
in  Jordan  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
Jan.  15. 


Prof.  Eric  Doolittle.  an  astronomer  or 
PennsyKanta,  In  answer  to  an  enquiring 
and  anxious  cleisymaii.  said  that  life 
on  this  earth  would  come  to  an  end  In 
about  15.000,000  years.  This  reminds  us 
of  a  story  told  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Bali  of  an  Incident  When  he  was  lectur- 
ing. "Speaking  of  the  sun's  heat,  he 
remarked  that  In  the  course  of  70,000,000 
years  it  would  be  exhausted,  and  then 
our  earth  would  become  a  dead  planet. 
A  man  rose  in  great  agitation,  "Excuse 
ma,'  he  cried,  'but  how  many  years  did 
you  say  it  would  be  before  this  awful 
catastrophe?'  "Seventy  millions,'  replied 
Sir  Robert.    Thank  heaven!"  gasped  the 


man,  mopping  his  forehead.  'Wl" 
fright  I  got!    I  thought  he  said 
seven  millions!'  ". 

The  choir  will  now  sing  two  verses 
of  Thomas  Jordan's  "Careless  Gallant," 
vmich  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  Messrs. 
Swinburne  and  Henley. 
Let  U8  sing  and  be  merry,  dance.  Joke  "d 
rejolco, 

Witb  claret  and  sherry,  theorbo  and  t<«««I 
■The  changeable  world  to  our  Joy  la  unjuat. 
All  treasure's  uncertain, 
Tben  down  with  yonr  dust. 
In  fpolicks  dispose  your  pounds,  shillings  ana 

pence,  . 
For  we  shall  be  nothing  «  hundred  years  hence. 

Tonr  most  beautiful  bit.  who  hath  all  eyes 
upon  her. 

That  her  honesty  sells  for  a  hogo  of  honour. 
Whose  llgbtness  and  brightness  doth  cast  Buch- 
a  spTendeur 

Tibat  none  but  the  stars 

Are  thougnt  fit  to  attend  her, 
Thoagh  now  sha  seems  pleasant  and  sweet  to 

WUl  be  damnably  mouMy  a  hundred  years 
hence. 

People  Worth  Knowing 

Mr.  Samuel  Boyse  worked  only  when 
his  clothes  were  in  pawn.  When  he  was 
almost  perishing  with  hunger,  some 
money  was  produced  to  purchase  him  a 
dinner.  He  got  a  bit  of  roast  beef,  but 
could  not  eat  It  without  catchup;  and 
he  laid  out  the  last  half-guinea  he  pos- 
sessed in  truffles  and  mushrooms,  eat 
Ing  them  in  bed,  too.  for  want  of  clothes, 
or  even  a  shirt  to  sit  up  in.  In  1740,  this 
poet  of  "Albon's  Triumph"  and  "The 
Deilv"  was  confined  to  a  bed  which  had 
no  sheets;  there  to  procure  food  he 
wrote;  his  posture  sitting  up  in  bed,  hie 
only  covering  a  blanket,  in  which  a  hole 
was  made  to  admit  of  the  employment 
of  his  arm. 

Barbey  d'Aurevllly  described  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  Prince  von  Kau- 
nlti  us  utter  callousness,  majestic  fri- 
volity, ferocious  egotism.  In  order  t'att 
,  his  lialr  might  show  exactly  the  right 
I  shade  of  color,  he  used  to  walk  through 
j  a  suite  of  rooms  lined  on  both  sides  by 
valets  equipped  with  powder  puffs, 
which  they  dabbed  on  his  head  as  he 
passed  by. 

!     The   sisters   of   BriUat-Savarin  each 
'  nearly  attained  100  years.  They  lived  In  1 
a    country    house    belonging    to  their 
:  brothel .  who  used  it  only  In  September 
and  October,  and  for  10  months  they 
remained  in  bed.    When  he  left  tuey 
would  say:  "Goodby,  .4nthelme,  till  next 
!  year.    Wo  are  going  to  bed.  '    One  of 
I  them  at  the  age  of  99  died  as  she  was 
I  finlshlEg   dinner,   and   her   last  words 
;  were:  "Hurry  up  with  the  dessert." 

Short  Surnames 

It  Is  said  that  Miss  Eda  Ek  of  Brock- 
ton has  the  shortest  name  In  this  coun-; 
try.    In  Normandy  there  Is  a  marquis  . 
d'O,  and  a  cafe  In  Paris  was  kept  soma  \ 
years  ago  by  Mme.  Therese  O.  When  her  j 
son  was  called  on  for  military  service  he  j 
swore  that  he  could  not  writr-.    He  was  | 
ordered  to  make  a  cross  on  the  papers. 
A  Journalist  in  search  of  copy  suggested 
that  O  is  as  easy  to  write  as  X. 

An  Answer  Desired 

Who  wrote  these  lines  : 
Their  lampy  aonls  hare  telescopic  eyas. 

That  »ee  the  smallest  speck  of  dlsunt  pain; 
■While  at  their  fert  a  sfs  of  agonies, 
I'nseen,  unheard,  unheeded  runs  In  rain. 

Moore  Burlesqued 

As  the  'World  Wags: 

Reading  in  Mr.  Winter's  "Wallet  of 
Time"  his  eterlins  and  well  deserved 
tribute  to  the  ability  and  versatility  of  | 
John  Brougham  as  an  author-actor  as 
well  as  his  most  lovable  qualities,  I  fa. I 
to  find  in  the  record  of  his  plays  or 
adaptations  that  rollicking  burlesque  of 
"Lalla  Rookh."  (Perhaps  I  am  mistak- 
en as  to  the  authorship.)  I  often  recall 
the  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  produc- 
tion In  '59  or  '00  at  the  Old  Howard  with 
W.  J.  Florence  as  King  of  the  Fire  Wor- 
shippers; and  his  charming  wife  (a  sis- 
ter of  Barney  Williams)  as  Lalla  Rookh. 
1  think  It  was  Setchell  or  Lennox  that 
had  to  ride  to  the  footlights  on  a  don- 
key's back.  Possibly,  as  I  have  said,  I 
am  mistaken  as  to  authorship,  and  one 
of  our  old  theatrepoers  can  set  me  right. 

WILLIAM  E.  PAYSON. 
Boston,  Dec.  15. 

Christmas  Cards 

To  F.  B. :  It  is  said  that  the  Christ- 
mas card  was  Invented  by  W.  C.  T.  Dob- 
son,  K.  A.  In  December,  1844,  he  wished 
to  send  a  Christmas  greeting  to  a  friend 
and  he  made  a  little  sketch  depicting  a 
I  family  party  round  the  Cbrlstmas  ma- 
'  hogaiiy  tree  raising  glasses  to  the  health 
'  of  absent  friends.  On  each  side  of  the 
sketch  was  a  smaller  one  picturing  a 
benevolent  deed  and  underneath  were  the 
words  "A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
I  New  Tear,"  The  recipient  was  ao  pleaati 

that  the  next  year  Mr.  Dobson  designed 
another  card  and  sent  lithographed ' 
copies  to  many  friends.  Other  artists 
followed  his  example.  At  last  a  printer 
.  saw  there  was  money  in  the  business, 
I  and  soon  there  were  Christmas  cards  in 
I  shop  windows  by  the  hundred. 
I  There  should  be  an  exercise  of  tact  in 
j  sending  Christmas  cards.  Some  irritate, 
or  seem  Ironical. 
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fof  the  chief  points  niiiJei  Jj  that  Mr. 
Shaw  calls  Catherine  "nasha  malenkaya 
russkaya  mat,"  our  little  Russian  moth- 
er, instead  of  "nasha  russkaya  matush- 
ka,"  our  Russian  little  mother.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  this  slip  is  enough 
to  destroy  the  whole  eflect  of  the  play. 


White  v«  Black 

Apropos  of  a  recent  discussion  con- 
cerning the  heavyweigrht  championship. ! 
Mr.  J."  G.  Bohun  Lynch  In  "The  Com- 
plete Amateur  Boxer,"  Just  published 
by  Mcthuen  &  Co.  In  London,  says  that 
the  question  of  white  versus  black  is 
the  most  perplexing  that  was  ever  faced 
by  well-wishers  of   the   sport.  "The 
black  man,"  he  points  out.  "Is  often  a 
very  fine  boxer,  but,  as  Is  pretty  gen- 
erally known,  he  Is  far  less  sensitive 
about  the  head  and  Jaw  than  the  white 
man,   and   can   take,   almost  without 
knowing  It,  a  blow  which  would  knock 
out  the   toughest   and   most  seasoned 
.White  pugilist."     The  author's  opinion 
"concerning  meetings  between  white  and 
black  pugilists  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  remarks:  "There  are  good 
black  boxers — reasonable  men,   with  a 
sense  of  proportion,  a  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of    things — good    sportsmen  -with 
clear  heads;  Peter  Jackson  was  one,  but 
they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
warrant  mixed  fighting." 


Useful  Journals 

A  newspaper  is  often  put  to  base  uses. 
Mr.  Fabra  thinks  well  of  it  as  a  preserv- 
er of  clothes  against  moths.  There  are 
some  who  use  It  as  a  chest  protector. 
George  Augustus  Sata  spoke  of  a  news- 
paper published  at  Deccan,  India.  It 
was  lithographed  every  morning  on 
squares  of  white  cotton  cloth.  Afte'  a 
man  had  read  it  he  could  employ  It  as  a 
pocket  handkerchief.  After  that  the 
'  cloth  was  sent  to  a  washerwoman  who 
i  returned  It  to  the  publisher  for  another 
issue. 


;  A  Fatal  Slip 

■     The  Vetchernie  Vremya  of  St.  Peters- 
I  burg   does    not   approve   Mr.  Bernard 
I  Shaw'.<3  "Great  Catherine."    Its  London 
correspondent  sent  on  a  bitter  criticism  j 
lot  the  play  and  the  performance.  One 


SONG  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Kurt  Schlndler,  pianist,  gave  a  song  re- 
.  cital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hal!. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Debussy,  .liy  tremble  en  Voyant  ton  Visage. 
I    '.es  Ingonus.  Pcmmes  de  Paris;  Huo.  Teto 
I   '.e  Femmo  e.-'t  legere;  Chabrier.  VUlanellf 
fi.^s-petlts     I'enards:      Zandonai.  Ultima 
r.r.s.i,  Sprcn'ita:  Carpenter.  I.es  Sllliouette.s: 
■'ohlndlor.    Marian;    I^oussel.    A    un  Jeune 
Oentllhomme:    Stravinsky.    T^a   Roseo  Suri 
»e:  JVIousKorssky.  La  Pic  bavarde;  H  Wo;r 
I'nd    WlUst    du    delnon    Llebs.tcn.  Mein 
l.lebster  Ist  so   kleln;   Szymanowsky.  Dei 
Elnslertel;  Blelchmann.  Der  Kosiinde  Wind. 
Nearly  all  of  these  songs  were  unfa- 
I  miliar    to    concert-goers.     Among  the 
most  attractive  were  Debii.ssy's  setting 
of    Verlalne's    poem,    "Les  Ingenus"; 
•^habrier's   Villanelle,   Zandonal's  Sere- 
,  iiata,  Moussorgsky's  song,  which  was  re- 
j  demanded;    the   first  of  the   songs  of 
Wolf,  and  Bleifhmann's  sensuous  mu- 
feic.    Mr.  Schlndler's  setting  of  George 
Mereditli's  verses   has  character.  The 
opening  iind  the  ending  of  Stravinsky's 
mystic  fonsr  h.ave  an  Impressive  beauty. 
Ijiit  too  much  of  the  music  is  painfully 
manufactiirpd,  and  this  can  be  .said  of 
Szymanowsliy's  song. 

Yet  in  some  of  the  selections  not  just 
named  Miss  Teyte  was  singularly  ef- 
fective. Her  reading  of  "11  n'est  bon 
bee  que  de  Paris,"  foolishly  translated 
n  the  program  book  "'Par'sian  Dames 
Must  Bear  the  Palm,"  was  charged  with 
(he  impudent  spirit  of  Villon,  and  with 
".  hat  genius  did  Debussy  conceive  the 
mus  cal  phrase  for  this  line!  In  Hue's 
music  to  Klingsor's  verses.  Miss  Teyte 
gave  a  wonderful  interpretation  of 
Et  dPS  omonroux  sous  la  rrois'*e: 
Vent  des  kelgnes  d'or  et  des  balsers. 
She  was -gay  without  flippancy  In  the 
Villanelle,  the  Chinese  ode  of  Roussel 
and  in  the  deiiprhtful  song  of  Moussorg- 
eky,  when  the  .?ypsy  declaies  that  she  is 
a  singer  who  can  tell  fortunes. 

It  was  hard  '.o  realize  that  the  Miss 
Teyte  of  yesterday  was  the  Miss  Teyte 
that  gave  a  recital  in  costi;me  earlier  in 
the  season,  when  she  was  opparently  ill 
Ll  ease,  when  she  sang  with  an  unde- 
.  iating  monotony  of  expression.  Yester- 
day her  voice  was  fresh,  her  control  of 
it  was  absolute.  Her  diction  was  a  de- 
light througliout  the  concert. 

Few  opera  singers,  few  that  devote 
themselves  to  Lieder.  have  the  intelli- 
gence displayed  by  M<s3  Teyte  In  the 
Interpretation  of  various  sentiments 
and  emotions.  Her  msntery  of  detail 
did  not  appear  painstfjcing.  She  was 
as,  one  improvising  th< /verses  and  the 
music.  The  lines  of  VJrlaine  beginning 
"Le  solr  tombai"  are  \known  for  their 
seauty,  for  the  qualit  5  that  the  French 
call  "troublant."  T' ^ 
Miss  Teyte  brougl 
eye  of  the  hea 
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hv   ron-  ' 


CECILIA  SINGS 
YULETIDE  MUSIC 

Th^  Cecilia  Snclety.  with  nn  orohostrx 
ier«  from  the  Rosiop  Symphon, 
ira,  rnve  the  rtrat  of  tlin'e  con- 
>st  evrnInK  at  Symphony  Hall. 
Mees  conducted.    The  solo  slng-j 
"-S  Marie  Sundellus,  soprano; 
I  Cushlns  Child,  contralto: 
A  tiet-ler.  tenor;  Relnold  Wer-' 
.   bass.    John  P.  M-Tr-shall  was 
.  ,;.inlst.  The  program  consisted  of 
••Noel."  a  ChrlEtmas  pastoral,  by  George 
W.    ChadwIoK.    and    Florent  Schmitts 
setting  of  tho  4'!th  Psalm. 

Mr.  Chadwlck^s  ".Voel"  was  performed 
by  this  aoclety  for  the  Brst  time.  It  had 
Its  rtrst  publlo  performance  In  NorlolK. 
Ct..  Jnue  2.  \VV,  under  the  direction  of 
composer.  The  work  commands  ad. 
Ml   for   its  Skilful  workmanship 
rt  writlnsf.    It  »8  intended  to  exn 
iieso  the  spirltiial  and  symbolic  beautyj 
of  the  Chrlsti.ias  season,  wnlch.  to  the 
•ser.  Is  sal  J  to  be  the  most  subllma 
-ion  of  maternity. 
■  hadwlck  has  chosen  12  numbers 
atln,  French,  Italian,  PortugueseJ 
'-.   and   Ensrlish   poems,   most  of| 
I'aeval  origin.  The  work 
atemplative  In  mood, 
its  of  religious  ecstasy 
uKu  rc-joi.tng.   The  first  number 
1  M  Iton  s  -Xatlvlty  •   Others  In- 
,1  Latm  lullaby  of  the  13th  oen- 
>iv    by   an   unknown   author,   and  a 
..em  by  P.iul  Gerliarrtt,  a  religious  poet 
!   the  Cer.iian  Reformatio!!.  Perhaps 
le  most  effective  of  the  settings  are 
1.  se  of  No.  4.  ••Parvum  Quundo  Cernoi 
\  '  a  chorus  for  women's  voices; 
••Praise  Him.  O  Ye  Heaven  of 
ns."  chorus;  and  No.  S,  "Hark!  a 
from   Yonder  Manger,"  soprano 
The  work  begins  with  an  orches- 
.   prelude  and  closes  with  a  choral 
and  fugue. 
Tlie  solo  parts  were  taken  by  experl- 
"  •   '.    singers.       Mrs.    ^nflelius  6anB| 
xquisite  beauty  of  tone,  breadth, 
ness  and  understanding.  Mr.  War- 
h  has  been  heard  to  better  advan-| 
The  chorus  Is   well   known  for 
:al  quality  and  technical  ability. 

perEormancf.    was    warmly  ap- 
•d  by  a  friendly  audience,  and  Mr., 
.  -k  was  obliged  to  bow  his  ac- 
cent from  his  seat. 
-    psalm    was   an  ambitious 
(l.;rt;i..^iiiK    for    the   society.     It  was 
said  to  be  Us  first  performance  In  Amer- 
i -a.    Written  for  soprano  solo,  chorus, 
n  and  orchestra,  it  Is  scored  with 
^Ive   liberality.     Last   evening  Its 
L'th  appeared  to  be  In  the  instru- 
,tioii,   which   is   varied,  ingenious 
iraniatlc.    Numbered  46  in  Roman 
.i; nolle  Bibles,  the  psalm  is  the  47th  In 
;ne   Protestant  and    Hebrew  Psalters. 
The  composer  has  been  successful  In 
•rearment  of  the  words.    It   is  a 
nh.int  outpouring  of  J  raise.  There 
:ioisy,  sharply  rhythmed  opening,  ■ 
,  Is  submitted  to  exhaustive  treat- 
Thls  changes  to  a  lyric  episode 
eat  beauty.   A-hen  Mis.  SunJelius 
gave  pleasure  by  her  art.  There 
exultant  close.    As  a  whole  the, 
Is  parish,  showy,  bizarre, 
next  concert  will  be  on  Thursday 
lar,  Feb.  19. 


■-  .  Joan  saide  to  Aroasa  art  thou  In  healtli. 
rotlier?    Anil  Joab  tooie  Amasa  by  the 

- .  wltb  the  ris'jt  hand  to  Llsse  him.  Ilut 
Amasa  tooke  no  heed  to  the  sword  that  w 
in  Jo«b'«  l»;nrt.    Si>  he  smote  him  thercwi 
ji  the  afth  rlt. 


1 

til  

naviu  oi  U-id  Ok,  ii' 
a  virtuoso,  cauKht  i 
travolllnK  In  southern  u: 

With  terror  1  have  watclied  lor  tiiu 
srowth  of  the  custom  In  this  country. 
"  tu-ver  seen  another  similar  ag- 

i^sftuU.    I.>o  you  think  it  la 
, .  .soverolgns,   the   fashion  set- 

ters are  said  to  practise  kissing  one 
another-moro  especially  In  public.  Is 
tier*  likelihood  of  Its  belni;  Introduced 
at  White  House  receptions  with  the  Sov- 
ereign voters?  Will  It  be  feserved  for 
Democrats?  Will  woman  suffrage  make 
any  difference?  Did  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  ever  kiss  Bill  Bryan— and  with 
what  results  psychological  and  septic? 
If  Mr.  Johnson  believes  tliat  masculine 
osculatory  exchanges  are  to  come  In 
taatalon  can  he  not,  as  an  adept  In  dark 
and  mysterious  retreats,  recommend  to 
ma  a  remote  cave  safe  for  hiding? 

ANTISEPTIC. 

■White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  Dec.  16. 

!  Tons  and  Tunes. 

As  the  World  Wags;  | 
;  Browsing  recently  in  that  delightful  I 
iwork.  The  History  of  "Pllmoth  Planta- 
juon,"  by  the  lato  William  Bradford, 
i  Oovernor  thereof,  I  nnd  a  curious  word, 
jand.  of  course,  come  to  you  for  light. 
I  The  Governor,  speaking  of  the  ship 
lAnne.  says  that  she  was  "a  fine  new 
jvessell  of  about  44  tune."  Elsewhere  he 
'  mentions  "a  small  ship  of  some  60  tune." 

Is  this  anything  more  than  an  ortho- 
graphic Idiosyncrasy? 

The  Governor's  spelling  is  much  like 
that  of  the  late  A.  Ward.  Witness  the 
following: 

On  the  voyage  over,  "in  a  mlgnty 
storme,  a  lustle  young  man  (called  John 
Howland)  was,  with  a  seele  of  ye  shipa 
throwne  into  ye  sea:  but  It  pleased  God 
yt  he  caught  hold  of  ye  top-sa  le  hal- 
yards •  •  •  and  held  his  hould  (though 
1  he  was  sundrie  fadomes  under  water) 
tin  he  was  hald  up  by  ye  same  rope  to 


.Rllali    word  was 
>,  In  by  false  analogy  -i 
Witness  the  Agenblte  "i: 

.\hAy  the  average  American 
lopearlng  in  the  slightest 
1  tiiat  he  prefers  uslnE 
1,1;        :  ish  rather  than  make  an 
etl'urt  to  iniprove  his  speech.    He  may 
udnitt   that    either   and    neither,  with 
tho  sound  of  "y"  In  try,  are  better 
because  thc.v  sound  fuller  and  becausq 
tho.se  words  arc  always  accented  wordsj 
and  "y"  is  rounder  and  fuller  than  lonk 
••e"— but  he  will  never  change  from  thfl 
I  "c"  to  the  "y"! 

UNCUS  NED  BUCKSHAW. 
I    Boston,  Dec.  16.  . 

tuinnal    eveninsr    and    suggested    "the  | 
specious  words  Just  murmured"  put  the  ' 
most  prosaic  a-dreamlng.    And  much  i 
might  be  said  about  the  inimitable  art  ] 
with  which  she  Interpreted  the  frank  or  ■ 
subtle  meaning  of  a  poet,  how  she  was 
now  light-heariid,  playful,  childlike,  or 
nobly  eloquent,  as  In  the  opening  of 
Stravinsky's   song,    or   intensely  inti- 
mate, as  In  the  song  of  Wolf,  with  Its 
ecstasy  of  sex. 

She  sang  other  songs  than  those  on 
the  program,  among  them  Debussy's  "La 
Chevelure,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  In  lyric  music,  and  she  sang  it 
as  though  she  were  tor  the  time  the 
woman  Imagined  by  Pierre  Louys. 

Mr.  Schlndler  was  the  fitting  accom- 
ranlst  for  such  a  singer  and  such  a  pro- 
g»-am. 

Orchestra  Performs~P[eces~By 
Rachmaninoff,  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn, 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  ninth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 


tin  he  was  hald  up  by  ye  same  rope  public  rehearsal  or  me  do=- 

ye  brime  of  ye  water,  and  then  with  a  gvmphony  orchestra  took  place  yes- 
boat  hooke  and  ot'^er  meanes  got  Into  ye         ^  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  Dr 

shlpe  agalne."         W.  Do  WAMPUM.     '^^1;^/ .inducted.  — 

Boston,  Dec.  16.  follows: 


The  program  was  as 


."Tune"  is  here  a  variant  of  "ton.''  ^,-P--x^J,%« 
"Ton"  in  Its  origin  was  the  same  word  ^^^'^  anS  W»«P«S'^»a,^°fohn 

as  "tun,"  and  originally  the  unit     a,   ••  „„„  „,.v,«d 

ton"  wa^  the  space  occupied  by  a  tun  Rachmanlnoffs  Symphony  was  playea 
casli  of  wine.  Other  old  spellings  of  the  fourth  ^.tter 
"ton"  were  tonne,  toun,  toonne.  tunne,  ^nd  a  hAlf.  and  it  thus  has  had  better 


I  en- 


tuiin.— Ed. 

Fop  the  Nursery. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Being  three  sheets  in  the  wind 
close  a  final  spasm: 

Doctor  Crockett  lost  bis  pocket, 
Bellamy  has  found  It; 
Not  inuch  value  In  it,  but — 
Lots  of  Ego  round  It.  ^ 

Boston,  Dec.  17. 


Jean  Baptiste. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Even  as  the  hart  to  the  water  brooks, 
so  do  thirsty  souls  trying  to  recall 
echoes  of  the  past  turn  to  As  the  World 
Wags  for  solace. 

Your  reference  to  Jean  Baptiste  in  to- 
day's issue  recalls  pleasanf  memories  of 
earlier  days.  Albeit  my  recollection 
differs  slightly  from  yours.  In  mine 
Jean  Baptiste  did  not  grease  his  own 
dog's  nose,  but  his  neighbor's. 

Oh!  Jean  Ba'tlste  pourquol. 

Oh!  Jean  Ba'tlste  pourquol. 

Oh!  Jean  Ba'tlste  pourquol, 

Tou  Br<  asea  my  little  dog's  nose  wit  tar. 

To  which  Jean  Baptiste  replies: 

I  greased  hie  none  wit'  tar, 
I  greased  his  nose  wit'  tar, 
I  greased  his  nose  wit'  tar. 
Becose  he  worried  ma  petit'  white  chat. 

I   Chestnut  Hill,  Dec.  1*. 


As 


Logical  Pronuticlation. 

the  World  Wags: 


ana  a  nan,  aim  —   T  r^r.At^rn 

fortune  than  the  majority  of  modern 
works  played  at  these 
then  put  aside,  or  brought  out  only 
a  long  interval.   When  this  fl^^J}°^^ 
was  first  heard  It  "^^de  an  imrneaiate 
impression,  and  one  so  t^^t 
the  composer  might  have  been  disturbed. 
The  music  was  then  performed  in  a 
namb^yant  manner,  and  the  display  of 
speed  and  force  in  the  performance  ex- 
alted the  nerves  of  the  audience, 
"with  lac\  repetition  the 
la  more  and  more  apparent  and  the 
oveJ^elaboratlon  In  treatment  does  harrn' 
?o  ?he  musical  thought.    To  dismiss  a; 
work  as  too  long  is  not 
Icism,  but  a  work  may  be  so  fascinating 
"arm  of  material  and  <nf^"""y„ft 
workmanship  that  the  length   is  not 

,°Smanlnoir  thougljt  leisurely  and 
wrote  with  exasperating  attention  to 
detail.  What  is  the  Hne  in  Measeure 
for  Measure"?  "This  will  last  out  a 
night  in  Russia,  when  nights  are  longest 
thfrl  "  The  introduction  does  not  give 
the  hearer  the  idea  that  it  is  an  intro- 
duction; he  begins  to  regard  it  as  a 
movement  in  itself.  The  -^^le*  ^heme^ln 
the  four  movements  do  not  //eat 
distinction,  broad  and  sweep.ng  as  they 
are.  When  they  are  most  e«e<="7 
remind  one  of  Tsahaikowsky.  and  there 
are  mannerisms  of  that  composer  in  the 
detail  in  the  orchestral  dress  of  cer  aln 
harrionic  progressions,  in  the  unwl'^^; 
ness  to  dismiss  a  phrase  and  the  gmng 

in  to  one  group  of  l"?«""'«f  %t"'ure"; 
other.  Much  of  this  music  is  PUf^ly 
decorative,  music  that  GlazounoK  might 


!  A  Foreign  Custom. 

1  As  the  World  Wags : 
I     In  Monday's  issue  you  restrict  ques- 
•'  ns  to  such  matters  as  would  have 
ried  Solomon.    This  confounds  slm- 
-.Tilrded  Inquirers  after  truth.  Per- 
however,  you  will  devote  Fridays, 
to  the  fool  questions  of  the  help-, 
iy  ignorant.   As  the  fount  of  all  wis-l 
-n,  please  comment  sagaciously  on  the! 

following  matter. 
It  la  noted  in  the  press  that    Q.  B 

was    embarrassed    when  Anatoie 
ic«;  greeted  him  with  kisses  on  both 
ks.    Waiving  the  question  whether 
jught  not  to  be  overjoyed  that  any- 
z  or  anybody  (Xmld  embarrass  "G. 
3.,"  we  are  consumed  with  conjec- 
turfc   as  to   whether,   now   that   he  IB 
mesiilng  ■  himself  up  with  Christianity, 
he  turned  ifhe  other  cheek.     Did  heT 
-,:iltl   he  have   been   embarrassed  if 
..-itole  had  been  bom  a  girl? 
-Many  years  a  jo  John  Fiske  read  a 
paper — ch.  those  readings  of  papers! — 
at  Mrs.  Sargent's  on  Cbestnut  street, 
r.'t.  Bull  wjis  there  and  was  so  pleased 
th  the  reading  of  the  paper  that  he 
.  =e,    pressed   through   the  camp-chair 
,'&ted  throng,  wa\ing  back  his  white 
r.'ian. ,  seized  Pisk  With  hooks  of  steel 
and  pressed  upon  r.^t"'""  r'''Und  cheeks 
^husiastic    .^K      Those  fat 


Tertius""ir;;ip;rH;ht  about  patent,! 

"5>"  as  in  fate;  likewise  when     "^r.  :      .  ...       ._'.,.>  ,,ttaiit- 


and 


has 
is 


•with  the  "a 
he  asks  for  a  pronunciation  according 
to  derivation,  other  things  being  equal. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  authority,  for 
Enjglish  Is  a  much  muddled  language, 
shifting,  growing,  the  slang  of  today 
being  the  best  usage  of  tomorrow.  It 
no  accepted  best  style,  so  that  it 
much  easier  to  have  an  Individual 
style  than  .la  German  or  French. 

The  patent  of  Americans  ("a"  as  in 
cat!  Is  a  mere  habit.   Analogous  is  his 
progress,  with  the  "o"  as  in  dog.  Why 
not  protest  with  the  same  "o"7  Prog- 
ress Is  composed  of  the  particle  "pro" 
and  the  root  of  a  Latin  word  beginning 
with  the  letter  "g."  Hence  a  long  "o." 
Not  only  that  but  the  long  "o"  Is  finer 
to  the  ear,  being  broader  and  rounder, 
and  thus  better  for  the  high-pitched 
American  voice.    Very  long  ago  I  de- '. 
liberately  based  my  pronunciation  ofi 
English  upon  derivation  and  sound.   I , 
say  pa-tent  and  pro-gress  not  because 
they   are   English,   but   because  they 
sound  better,  and  because  the  detiva- 
tlon  demands  It.   On  the  other  hanfl  T 
lujvcr  .say  again  (with  the  sontid  as 


elltter,  but  no  true  vitality.       ^  ^  , 

When  this  symphony  is  played  todai 
the  Scherzo  seems  th^,  most  spontaneous 
movefnent.  This  does.not  «Peak  well  ot 
a  symphony  as  a  wiork  of  art.  The , 
Adagio  has  fine  mom&its,  but  it  is  In- 
folerably  spun  out.  The  performance 
veierday  brought-out  in  clearest  light 
all  that  is  best  in  the  music,  and  there 
was  greater  admiration  aroused  for 
leader  and  orchestra  than  for  the  sym- 
l/hony  itself.  .     _  .  . 

Mozart  wrote  his  concerto  for  flute  a"^' 
harp,  two  instruments  that  he  held  in 
abomination,  for  the  Duke  de  Guines  and 
his  daughter.    The  father  was  a  tf^ous 
flute  player:  the  daughter,  according  ^o 
Mozart's  description,  was  a  maBnlflcent  , 
harpist.    She  took  lessons  of  Mozart  In 
composition.    He  soon  found  her  stupid 
and  lazy,  but  he  was  in  bad  humor  that 
soring  and  hardly  anything  pleased  him 
Pa^'^r  The  duke  was  shabby  in  pay- 
"s  for  lessons,  and  when  the  autumn 
came  ne  had  not  paid  for  the  concer  p. 
Mozart's  letters  to  his  father  about  his 
rHat^ons  with  this  noble  family  are  more 
entertaining  than  the  concerto,  wh^cb 
has  been  played  here  at  Symphony  con- 
■certe  and  with  piano  Instead  of  orchestra 
?n  chamber  concepts.     Two  movements 
are  sometimes  perronned   atid  two  are 
enough.    Even  when  the  flutist  and  the 
harpist  are  as  ekllled  virtuosos  as  Mr 
Kuarre  and  Mr.  Holy.     For  a  feir 
minutes  the  combination^ Instruments  1 


pleUKuie  Quickly  palls. 

When  wo  hear  the  overtures  to  "Sea- 
Calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage."  "Mld- 
■ummer  Night's  Dream"  and  "Fingal's 
Cave"  and  portions  of  the  "First  Wal- 
purgls  Night,"  we  then  know  how  nar- 
rowly Mendelssohn  escaped  being  a 
great  composer.  IX  he  had  not  been  so 
carefully  roared,  flattered  from  his 
youth  up!  If  he  had  not  devel- 
oped Into  a  prigl  If  ha  had  not  been 
uniformly  prosperous! 

TETRAZZINl 
IN  'TRAVIATA' 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  I 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "t*  Trav- 1 

lata,"  Mr.  MoranzonI  conducted,  i 

Vloletta  Valery  ,  ...Mm*.  Tstranlnl 

Flora  BottoIi  MIti  Hesman 

Asnln*  Mlu  PhMUpa 

AlfrMIo  Oermont  Mr.  TanloiiKo 

OloTfto  Oermont  Mr.  An'-ona 

OMten*  Mr.  aiaceon* 

Birra  Doiiphol  Mr.  Pulclnl 

M»rQuls  D'Oblgny  Sfr.  8«mrlerl 

Dr.  OrfinvU  Mr.  SUllcb 

Giuaeppe  Mr.  Ghldlnll 

Mme.  Tetrazzlnl  sang  here  for  the  first; 
time  this  season.  She  was  in  excellent! 
vocal  condition  and  she  sang  with  more 
emotional  fervor  than  is  expected  from 
a  mistress  of  coloratura  In  Italian 
opera.  She  probably  appreciates  the 
fact  that  "La  Travlata"  is  a  lyric  drama 
nnd  Verdi's  music  In  the  second  and 
fourth  acts  Is  melodlcally  dramatic. 

Hearing  this  opera  again,  one  remem- 
bers the  bitter  remark  of  Buelow  to 
Mascagnl  flushed  with  his  triumph: 
"Your  successor  will  be  Verdi,  your  pre- 
decessor." Puccini,  with  all  his  orches- 
tra of  thunder  and  guns,  except  in  the 
last  act  of  "Boheme,"  lias  never  ap- 
proached Verdi  in  the  art  of  being  ap 
propriately  and  intensely  dramatic  In 
pure  melody. 

Mr.  Tanlongo  has  a  light  but  eminent 
ly  agreeable  voice,  and  he  evidently  has 
tiad  very  little  experience  on  the  stage. 
He  sang  in  an  honest,  straightforward 
manner,  except  when  he  once  or  twice 
mistook  sobbing  fo:  a  convincing  ex- 
pression cf  emotion.  Mr.  Ancona  was  a 
dignified  Germont  the  elder.  He  acted 
after  th»  approved  condition  of  the  "pere 
noble,"  but  he  was  not  vocally  so  well 
disposed  as  on  previous  occasions  this 
season. 


Wp  are  indebted  to  S.  E.  Page,  A'-  , 
,  .  M    w     "M    U   L."  of  Boston, 

kinson.  N._  H_..^  3^  U-  ..^-^^  Greentielo,  | 

and  other's  for  information  about  the 
author  and  composer  of  the  ffng.  I 
Under  the  Rod."  The  author  of  Ihe 
verses  is  Mrs.  Dana.  The  music  is  by 
Mrs  sue  IngersoU  Scott.  We  are  In- 
I  debted  to  Oliver  Ditson  (Jompany  for  a 
copy  of  the  song,  published  by  the 
John  Church  Company,  and  first  copy- 
righted in  1862.   

From  Dr.  Crockett. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^  _^ 

Please  ask  Dr.  Crockett:  "What  are 
the  stern  «hee»r  ^^  ^^  BELLAMY. 

Boston,  Dec.  IT-  . 
We'll  ask  the  question  when  "e  see 
him.    Meanwhile  he  contributes  these 
sketches :  ! 
A«i  the  World  Wags:  l 
Seventy  years  ago  coming  February- 
next  I  looked  out  on  the  frozen  waters 
of  Boston  harbor  from  the  declx  of  J.  | 
■5hiD  my  father  commanded.    One  vast  | 
field  of  ice  extending  to  Boston  Light.  \ 
On  this  ice  field  were  tents,  restauranrs, 
s^^gle    two.  four,  six  and  eight-horse 
sleighs,  ice  boats  and  skaters  innumer- 
able   A  perfect  gala  day.  and  opposite 
where  I  stood,   Commercial  wnarf,  a 
gang  of  men  were  working,  cutting  ice 
?o  make  a  channel  for  the  ^earner  o 
pass  to  the  open  ocean.  Commercial 
street   was   then   the   watqr   line  apd 
boats  came -up  to  the  custom  house 
steps,  a  row  of  steps  extending  to  or 
near  the  entire  front  of  the  bu.lding. 
How  many  are  there  now  living  who 
saw  tho  eame? 

In  Washington,  June  6,  53  year.,  aga 
A  fii^  on  the  avenue  nearly  opposite 
the  old  AVillard's.  Men  from  the  Ells- 
worth Zouaves  swarming  up  H^e  front 
of  the  building,  one  on  shoulder  of  an- 
o  her?  up,  UP  "P.  .to  the  .top  w.ndows 
R  viiig  the  local  firemen  a  surprise  in 
§ro'  fighting.  They  ^ ere  known ^a.  New 
York  fire  zouaves.  who  snarea  wn- 
slght  with  the  writer? 
'  on  Meridian  Hill,  ^'afh W^i,^-^-^, 
June  IS.  1861.  Camp  of  /he  17th  New 
Vnrk    A  man  dressed  'n  the  tnlcK  .irrny 

Boston,  X>e<S;.17-  


"Knots  Per  Hour." 

^'r^:'^^:s^Z\o  say  tb.  le.s.  t. 
reld'time  and  rime  asain,  not  on^ 
hastily  written  newspaper  items,  qui 


l)  ja:  "is  15  knots  per  hour." 
X.T.v,  I  'Pas 'always  tausrht  that  the 
rd  "knot,"  used  in  the  nautical  aenae, 
cans  a  rate  of  speed  and  not  a  deefce 
Istance.  Its  exact  meaning  is  "nau- 
al  miles  per  hour  "  The  seTit'eni'P 
oiild  be  wTittfn  :  '  The  boat  makes  15 
ots"  and  not  "15  knots  per  hour'.'' 
xh  is  only  another  way  t>t  sayinjl  "IB 
tlcal  mllea  per  hour  per  hour"  and  Is 
etition.  Why  is  it  that  we  ao  olte^ 
this  word  incorrectly  used? 
oston.  Dec.  18.  J.  S.  A.  ' 

'J.  S.  A."  holds  the  right  view.  If  OBfl 
]ways  to  speak  by  the  card;  but  con^ 
ting  o:ir  old  and  tried  friend  the  Ox- 
<J  Dictionary  we  find  this  statement 
under  "knot":  "Hence  loosely  used  as 
If  equivalent  to  'naullcal  mile'  In  such 
phrasep  as  '20  knots  an  hour,'  "  And  Wfl 
blush  to  think  of  it,  this  phrase  l^s 
been  used  not  only  by  lubberly  newspa- 
per men.  wretched  landsmen,  but  My 
sailors,  as  Anson,  Cook  and  Marrj'at. 
There  are  newspaper  men  wl)0  would 
object  to  "J.  S.  A.'s"  "per  hour."— Ed. 

Burns,  op  Another? 

Ae  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  Kindly  call  the  Mtention  of 
C^pt  Crokett  et  al.  to  the  condition  of 
the  immortal  Bunsby:  "Capt.  Cutf)e 
looking,  candle  in  hand,  at  Bungby  more 
attentively  perceived  that  lie  was  three 
sheets  in  the  wind,  or,  in  plain  words, 
drunk." 

pid  Bobby  Bums  write  the  folli^wng 
lines? 

O  laMie  are  von  wnltin'  yet 

To  lot  .Tour  <ni<»  love  in'; 

Mt  h8n<U  and  foi-t  am  troze  to  dpiitli, 

Wj-  body  ia  like  a  lump  of  lead, 

And  »t  your  door  I  will  drop  dead 

U  yon  don't  let  me  in. 

O  loddle  I  nm  wakln'  yet. 

But  I  paa't  let  .vou  In. 

Doddle-  he  i«i  fast  ^slei-p. 

Muma  hHH  the  key*  to  keip, 

The  kitchen  door  wnuli)  load|j  ihecp 

It  1  should  let  you  In.  J.  U.  K. 

For  Grammarians. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

An  educator.  »  proofreader  an0  an  f  di- 
tor,  rnch  in  imswcrs  to  my  question, 
said  that  he  would  use  "women  teachers" 
and  "men  teacherg,"  "slrl  pupllB"  and 
"boy  puplLs"  and  "lady  friends"  and 
■'gentlemen  friends,"  givin?  as-his  rcapon 
"ifeneral  acceptance.  "  Another  editor 
answered  that  these  aiijcctivos  would 
take  the  numlJer  of  the  nouns  Ih'-y  Qual- 
ify, but  the  inuonHistencles  are  allowed 
for  (  inii' ir  - 's  sake.  Ih  tliorp  any  other 
J.  A.  D. 


\\     .j;    ..   the  line  al  "lady  friends"! 
and  "gentlemen  friends."    A  man  that 
talks  about  his  "lady  friends"  will  take 
the  arm  of  one  of  them  when  he  "escorts 
lier  home."  "Oentlemen  friends"  are  the 
oaorlc'us  Apollos  of  the  young  women  in 
irunts  ao'l  shnpa. — Ud. 
A  Carabao  Bet. 
s  the  World  Wags: 

V  and  B  are  both  regular  readers  of 
The  JVrald.   A  bets  B  that  The  Heralfl 
.flitoriallv  defends  the  Carabao  I'antjuet 
Wformanc.    as  ,  '^"l"'^"^',.  J",^ 

"resident  AVilson's  indignation  "^e^  >t 

B nulte  ridiculous.    B.  bets 
Itorlal  attitude  of  The  Herald  on  tnj. 
«uhi. .  t  Is  exactly  coi,trary  to  that  above 

*Ti>^'woria  Wag.-!  li^s  been  agreed  npon 
as  umplrf.  ,  ,  j„ia« 

Slay  we  depend  upon  you  to  iwl%, 

who  wins?      ^.jj^L^M  FEBQUSON. 
BoBloti,  Dec.  IS.  , 
Tt  oeetnB  to  ub  that  A  wins,  if  t]^-; 

erencc  l.s  to  the  first  of  the  two  editorial 
Tticles  published  on  this  subject. 


in 

.....  .-^  of  such  hi.'i-       I  -   1  '  •    -  > 

Tiiei  e  are  tenors— and  Mr.  Caruso  is  i 
among  them— to  whom  "Pagliaccl"  is] 
only  a  noisy  entrance  on  the  donkey  j 
cart  and  a  grigantic  sob  at  the  end  of  | 
tlic  first  act;  btit  Mr.  Fontana  does  not 
relv  solely' upon  the  one  set  song,  emo- , 
tloiial  and '  artistic  as  was  his  delivery 
of  it.  His  impersonation  was  one  of 
sustained  potver  from  beginning  to  end, 
without  'a.  touch  of  exaggeiation,  with- 
out consciousness  of  an  audience.  His 
facial  expression  and  his  tonal  ctMonng 
during  the  scene  with  thf-  two  villagers 
should  alone  have  provoked  a  storm  of 
applause.  Such  exhibitions  of  operatic 
;irt  are  rare  on  any  stage.  Equally  ef- 
fective, though  necess^lly  in  a  more 
A  iolent  vein,  was  the  scene  witn  Nedda 
.1  tter  the  flight  of  her  lover.  Irresistibly 
1  drilling  were  the  momelits  just  before 


Europe  It  18 
,n  the  afternoon. 
Jiuroyeau  tour  all  I  gave  was  oi.e  in.;^! 
inee  out  of  20  concerts     Here  I  give 
only  ono  evening  concert  out  of  30 
Vjslns  the  proportion.    The  maUnee 
concert  cannot  hope  to  create  ^ame 
atmosphere  as  the  evening.   You  cannot 
be  devoUng  your  whole  attention  to  the 
music  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon  if  you 
are  going  to  be  on  time  t<'r„t«* 
3Mrs.  Srtiith  at  5.  At  a  "^^^'^^J^^^^^'l 
one  wants  to  go  somewhere  else  ana 
there  is  r.o  helpful  feeling  o^^'l^^l%^^ 
"If  you  go  to  an  evening  concert  you 
are"af  llblrty  to  stay  resigned  to  the 
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I  a  younger  admirer  has  taken  his  place 
1  in  her  affections.  .  ^. 

!  But  Marianne,  the  heroine  of  tne  play, 
i  has  the  supreme  argument  of  a  son,  and 
Yields  to  his  interests  when  Guilaume 
proposes  the  regularisation  of  the  union. 
Thereafter,  humiliation  for  Marianne. 
For  Guillaume  Is  weak,  and  has  not 
broken  with  the  fascinating  woman  who 
was  the  cause  of  his  desertion.  And 
by  means  of  this  intrigue  he  rises  In 


Fashion  Note. 

The  top-hat  Is  doing  its  best  to  snealt 
into  fashion  again,  lor  It  is  e»penal^e. 
un.omfortable  and  hideous  and  thaW- 
lore  beloved  of  the  sellers  '-^  hea^dgear^ 
ao  I  greet  the  man  who  stands  at  a 
comer  in  Croydon  In  a  frock  coat  nnd  a 
'surhat  holdl'ng  a  few  ^oxes  of  nuaicl.os 
fnr  SB  I  P.  The  other  men  who  paa.^  are 
hats  or  frock  coate.  And  the 
the  match  boxes  should  be 
the  Helot  who  preaches  the 
of  the  silk  hat  as  a 
d  culture  and  fiiaWon.-Dalb 
it>:in<ion). 

/ 


Canio  saw  al!  things  red.  Thus  did  a 
singer  highly  endowed  by  nature,  a 
singer  of  uncommon  intelligence  and 
magnetic  force  raise  brutal  melodrama 
to  the  height  of  tragedy. 

Mr.  Ancona  sang  the  Prologue  elo- 
nueriuv  and  gave  pronounced  individ- 
uality "to  the  part  of  Tonlo,  the  amorous 
malicious  humpback.  He  was  much 
more  than  a  baritone  in  a  clown  s  d.ess_ 
By  the  way.  how  should  the  singer  of 
the  Prologue  be  clad?  Many,  as  Mr. 
Ancona.  wear  the  costume  of  the  actor 
In  the  opera.  We  have  seen  a  Tonlo 
dressed  as  a  broken-down  vagabond 
mummer.  Leoncavallo  conducted  Pagli- 
acci"  m  Los  Angeles  last  month,  and 
Mr  Montesanto,  who  took  the  part  of 
Tonio,  sang  the  Prologue  at  the  matinee 
m  conventional  frock  coat  and  troiiserH 
and  at  night  in  evening  clothes,  swallow- 
tail and  gibus.  Mr. 
lively  Beppe  and  Mr.  Ev-erett  sang 
Silvio's  music  with  much  taste,  but  with 
a  superfluity  of  gesture,  with  constant 

sawini?  of  the  air.   

Miss  Nielsen  made  her  first  appear- 
ance this  season.  The  part  of  Nedda  is 
not  one  of  those  most  favorable  to  hcK 
She  was  not  wholly  "In  voice.  ^ 
action  m  the  play  within  a  play  ^/as 
more  spirited  than  it  has  been  in  the 
P.ast,  and  the  sudden  terror  of  Ned.U 
when  she  realized  the  Inevitable  civl 
was  .kllfully  portrayed.  >ed<la  is  usu- 
allv  rr.presented  as  a  unnet-headed  co- 
qu.'  tie.  Only  one  woman,  to  our  km.wl- 
edgo,  Miss  Geraldine  F^./rar,  has  shown 
us  a  girl  of  native  coar.-tness.  a  reck- 
less sensual  creature  Miss  Fa.rar 
plaved  the  part  in  the 
ilguglia  In  a  Sicilian  poasant  drama. 

The    chorus    was    eff.ctive    and    Mr.  | 
Moranzonl  conducted  w.th  spirit.  i 

Mme.  Pavlowa  and  her  Russian  hMIet 
company,  with  the  excellent  Mr.  Theo- 
dore  Stier,   conductor,   then   save  the 
baUct  "Les  Preludes"  to  Lisr.fs  music, 
and   performed   the   following    dances,  i 
Polish   Dance   lenscmble) :     La  Null. 
Rubinstein  (Mme.  Pavlowa);  PastoraU . 
.Strauss  waltz  (Miss  Plaskowieczska  and 
Mr     Berge);    Bow   and    Arrow    Dan' e. 
Tschaikowsky  (Mr.   No^^koff):  Minuet. 
Paderewski  (Miss  Gashewska  and  Mr. 
Zajlich;  Gavotte,  Linke  <M'"^„ 
and  Mr.  Bcrgei:  Hunearlan  Rhapsody. 
I  "szt  (ensemble) :  Ba<  '  hunale.  Glazounoft 
(Mme.  Pavlowa  .ami  Mr.  Novikottl. 

The  large  audience  was  again  en- 
thu.siastlc  over  the  skilled  and  gi-nce- 
tul  dancers.  The  art  of  Mme.  Pavlowa 
and  her  associates  was  recently  dls- 
cu.-.sed  in  The  Herald,  when  ihey  ap- 
peared here  early  In  the  season  and 
it  has  often  been  the  subject  of  eulogy. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Pastorale- 
Waltz,  the  Minuet,  the  (1  •  '  't'  t"e 
Hacfhanale  were  enthi  ap- 
plauded. The  charminu  was 
repeated,  but  Mr.  Novlkott  wa.i  i  ->l  per- 
suaded to  repeat  his  how  uiid  arrow 
dance.  Again  Mme.  Pavlowa  fascinated 
Uu-  spectator  by  her  poetic  spell,  and 
h<r  associates,  whatever  they  dapced, 
were  worthy  of  her  companionship. 


»f  nhlrtv  to  <!tftr  reslgnea  lo  <•"=    by  means  or  mis  ijn.ii&"«^  

end  an^then  you  go  home  to  bed  with  profession.   The  husband  sjves  htm 

■iS,nrA«lons  made  at  the  concert  by  t  pleading  his  law  cases.  Evl- 

artisT  the  la"t  on  your  mind  and  .  „rettv  story;  but  its  com 

the  strongest.     I  ^'^orked 
sum  of  impressions.  Barnum 
forVe  imp^ression  of  the  "no"}*"  '  ^^^^ 
vou  could  not  tell  what  VO'iJf-fJ^^^ 
iwhen  It  was  all  over.  You  have Jorgot 
ten  all  about  a  matinee  performance 
halt  an  hour  afterward. 
I    "Herein  the  life  of  the  people  again 
I  reflected.    Another  sisniflcant  point  s 
that  at  a  matinee  c<>"^ert  the  men  ha^e 
no  chance  to  attend,  and  the  audience 
lis  almost  entirely  made  up  oC 
I  Of  course,  I  don't  know  whether  the 
!men  would  attend  1*  they  could,  but  U 
lis  not  so  abroad,  where  the  men  form 
•an  important  part  of  the  audience. 

Somrweeks  ago  a  foreign  smsf  an- 
nounced his  recital  in  Boston,  "  was 
.postponed  on  account  of  his  Ph^sl^^^ 
indisposiUon.  There  '^as  =ino*her  an- 
nouncement. Shortly  hefore  the  date 
appointed,  the  singer  confessed  that  Ws 
nerves  would  not  allow  him  to  sing  in 
the  afternoon.  He  needed  the  stimulus 
of  night.  Again  the  concert  was  post- 
poned, this  time  Indefinitely.  This 
■linger  cave  a  concert  last  week  In  New 
Tork.  He  sang  at  night.  It  the  crit.- 
oisms  were  fair,  it  really  made  little 
difference  whether  he  sang  at  7  A.  M.. 
3  P  M.  or  8:30  P.  M.,  as  fat  as  the 
pleasure  of  the  hearer  was  concerned. 


Some 
Personal 
Notes 


Plunket  Greene  intro- 
duced a  new  Irish  song- 
cycle  of  Sir  Charles 
Stanford  in  London  on 


Some  of   these  lyrics  found 


Cently  not  a  pretty  story;  but  its  conj^ 
pensations    are    the    deftness    of  the 

author.  . .   

The  association  brings  him  no  good. 
rSe  is  about  to  compromise  himself  hope- 
lessly by  signing  a  document,  which 
would  mal<e  him  a  partner  in  his  pa- 
tron's doubtful  enterprises,  but  is  saved 
fcy  the  devotion  of  Marianne,  more_  mind- 
ful of  his  honor  than  he  himself.  The 
Nemesis  of  the  irresolute  pursues  him. 
The  denouement  comes  in  separation. 
She  departs,  to  find,  perhaps,  consola- 
tion from  the  engineer  who  really  loves 
1  her,  and  he  to  return  to  the  old  liaison. 
Notwithstanding  its  atmosphere  of  con- 
iugal  strife  and  deception,  the  P'^V 
Tnor&\  In  its  tendency.  Punishment  falls 
upon  folly,  though  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  less  culpable  suffers  the  more^ 
In  spite  of  the  occasional  fntroduction 
of  domestic  storms  and  of  situat  ons 
tiiat  are  meant  to  excite  our  anxious 
sympathy,  the  play  lags  wofully,  and  is 
not  saved  from  dulness  even  by  the  ef- 
lorts  of  Rejane  and  Dumeny,  who  play 

'•polular^feSf  says  that  the  Play  has 
taken  seven  years  to  write.  It  suffers 
from  over-ripeness.  A  play  must  well 
up  from  the  springs  of  inspiration  if  it 
is  to  succeed.  No  patient  buildins  of 
literary  bricks,  with  erudite  mortar, 
satisfy  the  modern  craving  for 
.movement,  for  perpetual  act.on,  for 
situation  on  situation.  The  Play  lb 
stifled  by  its  virtue,  though,  evidently, 
this  is  not  the  characteristic  of  Its  per- 
tioiufes. 


TAGLIACd'AT 
OPERA  HOllSF. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPKRA  HOUSE-"Pagllac. 
el"  was  performed  at  the  matinee  for' 
the  first  time  this  season.  Mr.  Moran- 
•'.')nl  conducted. 


"CAVALLEBIA"  AND  PAVLOWA 

Largest  Saturday  Night  Audience  of 
Season  at  Opera  House. 

nOSTON  OP!5KA  TIOUSK-Mascagni's 
•l  avallcrla  KUBticana."  Mr.  SchlavonI 
conducted. 

rtuiza  '.  ^'"S  .^madcn 

J  ,,|,^   Mla-«  Rl«n«kala 

Mi. mma  Luoli". *.  

T,,iirlilu   Mr.  L«tntto 

\mo      :   Mr.  Pornarl 

An  unusual  Saturday  night  bill  drew  1 
the  largest  Saturday  night  audlc-nqe  of 
Ihe  season  last  night.    Supplementing  a] 
performance  of  "Cavallcria"  that  w'as  of 
high  merit  was  Mnie.  I'avlowa  and  her 
Kusslan  ballet,  a  treat  in  itself, 
i     VIr    Lantt*  added  distinction  to  the 
cast' for  the  opera.    His  singing  was 
done    with    fine    apitit.     Miss  Amsden 
f,'uve  a  Santuzza  of  high  order  and  Miss 
ili>vman'8  work  was  altogether  accept- 
e     Mr.    Schla\ Gill's   conducting  'e- 
,  ived  special  recognition  from  the  au- 
dience.  The  dancers,  who  were  also  on 
i  the  afternoon  hil'..  showed  no  signs  of 
i  fatigue  after  their  double  performance, 
although  the  program  Is  exacting.  Keen 
'  appreciation  was  shown  for  the  exce\- 
i.  nr<>  of  their  owrk. 


Dec.  4 

much  favor.  ,  o-- 

Mme.  Donalda  took  the  part  of  Car- 
men for  the  first  time  in  London,  Nov. 
"T      "One  cannot  admit  tlie  truth  of 
an  impersonation  which  suggested  thati 
Merimee'H  gipsy  girl  was  at  heart  an  | 
essentially    refined    person,    who    orUy  1 
[practised  her  allurements  and  indulged 
I  a   flirtatious  disposition  because  such 
,  behavior  was  e.xpected  of  her." 
'     The  music  critic  of  th»- Daily  Tele- 
ffraph   iLondonV   hearing  d'Arabrosio  a 
liolln  concerto  in  B  minor,  asked  ex- 
I  actly  how  many  composer's  In  recent 
vears  have  written  It    Nevertheless,  he 
praised  Frederlo  Fradkin.  the  Russian, 
as  "head  and  shoulders  above  the  rank 
und  tile  of  the  violinists  of  today." 
I    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Relnhold 
Ton  Warllck:  "Thie  clever  singer  takes 
himself  very  seriously,  and  rightly,  too, 
if  only  at  the  same  time  he  could  conceal 
iho  f.-ict  so  to  speak,  and  give  us  inter-  , 
•■  ■■>s  marked  by  the  note  of 
sness.    As  It  Is,  there  was 
<>d  -xpresslon,  and  with  no 
!;3  by  the  composers 
inrath,  O.  R  Frank, 
ing  in  the  smallest  de- 
preo  aityUiliij  else  but  pure  manufac- 
ture, one  camo  away  feeling  rather  de- 
irersed."  . 

Two  streets   In   Munich   have  been 
named  after  Felix  Mottl  nid  Hermann 
I  Levi. 

'    Eugen  d' Albert  is  writing  the  muBlo 
for  aa  opera,  "The  Foreign  Legion.  ' 

It  Is  rtatod  that  there  will  be  a  Rlch- 
■  rd  Strauss  week  in  Vienna  nflKt  No- 
vember, when  Strauss  will  bring  out  his 
I    new  "Alpen"  fcymphony. 

Ysaye  wUl  edit  a  series  of  classic 
^•Iolln  pieces  and  also  his  own  composi- 
tions for  the  publishers,  Schott  Bros. 
Ho  has  been  given  hy  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium the  tiUe  of  "Maltre  de  chapelle 
tie  la  cour." 

Mme.  Duse  is  said  to  suffer  intensely 
irom  neuralgia.  At  Vlaregglo  she  lives 
alone  and  sees  no  one. 

The  Princess  Metternlch  has  written 
scenarios  tor  two  ballets;  the  music  of 
!  the  first.  "The  Queen  of  Rosea,"  is 
inken  from  Mendelssohn's  works;  that 
cf  the  second,  "Fires  and  Phantoms," 
from  Berlioz's  "Damnation  of  Faust." 
The  ballets  will  be  produced  in  Vienna. 

Felix  Welngartner,  disappointed  in 
musical  conditions  at  Hamburg,  will 
not  renew  his  contract  with  the  opera 
house.  It  expires  this  season.  His 
"Cain  and  Abel"  will  be  produced  next 
May  at  Darmstadt. 


New 
Plays 
in  Paris 


 ;    ...ilr.  Lvei-.-tl 

Mr.  Fontana's  Impersonation  of  Canio 
"le  most  drani.'itic  that  has  been 
•  Boston  sinco  Feni.mda  de  Lucia 


.\i  iiulii.  ..11  that  . 
'-'  man  is  Mj[.  An 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I  Mr.  Josef  Ilofmann  talked  freely 
I  with  *  reporter  of  the  New  York  Times. 
■What  he  said  about  afternoon  and 
evening- Conc«rt8  might  well  excite  dis- 
cussion. 

•Here    the   majority    of   your  con- 
(  ^rts.  and  certainly  the  large  majority 
'he  reolUtls,  take  place  In  the  after- 


Mr.  Charles  Dawbam 
writes  of  the  new  plaj's 
in  Paris: 

However  real  M.  Ed- 
mond    See's   talent,  Itj 
seems  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  wealtl; 
';  of  the  intrigue  In  his  latest  play  a' 
Rejane's.    "L'lrreguliere"  is  admirably 
written,  but  It  lacks  the  strong  dra- 
matic sense  that  makes  the  great  plaj 
and  Is  necessary  to  the  Interesting  one 
Frankly,  one  Is  a  little  bored  by  th< 
trials  of  the  Irregular  companion,  who 
after  an  Interlude,  becomes  the  wife  o: 
'  her  lover,  Guillaume  Labbe.   The  po!g 
'  nancy  of  the  previous  situation  reside^ 
'  In  the  man's  desertion  of  his  mistress 
I  lor  a  new  adventure.  Its  unsatisfactorj 
I  nature  leads  him  to  his  return  to  thi 
old  love.    He  ie  scarcely  welcomed,  foi 


Is  It  permissible  to  put  a  real  arid 
modern  personage  on  the  stage  for  the 
purpose  of  ridiculing  him,  particularly 
when  that  person  is  dead?  '  think  it  is, 
if  the  necessary  wit  is  used.  M.  Luclen 
Gleize,  one  Of  the  most  talented  of  our 
younger  dramatists,  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  His  type  which, ; 
though  dead,  yet  lives  in  memory,  is 
infinitely  more  sympathetic  than  the: 
living  personage.  It  is  scarcely  a  secret! 
that  the  dramatist  has  pilloried  the  de-j 
funct  Chauchard,  founder  of  the  Louvre  i 
Magaslns,  in  his  amusing  and  spirited 
satire  of  a  "nouveau  riche"  inordinately 
vain  and  yet  inspired  by  a  delicious 
and  unconscious  originality. 

Pilar-Durand,  the  hero  of  the  play, 
leaves  funds  for  all  sorts  of  purposes 
to  advertise  his  name.    One  of  them  Is 
to  found  a  state  on  his  own  lines,  the 
other  is  to  dower  education  which  shall , 
produce  a  type  similar  with  his  own.  | 
These  objects  are  aided,  doubtless,  by  r' 
the   fact   that   ho    forgets   to   reward,  | 
posthumously,  the  devoted  cousla  who  1 
has  been  his  aid  in  life.   But  thte  omis- 
sion does  not  prevent  herjEroffl  lecelv-' 
Ing  a  proposal  from   tho  dead   man's  j 
secretary,     no     longer     hindered     by  ^ 
thoughts  of  her  wealth.    The  play  is , 
well  worked  out  and  deserves  tho  wide  '. 
popularity    that    an    English    version  I 
should  give  it.  I 
M.  Pierre  Wolff  escapes  tho  general ' 
exhaustion  of  the  playwright   His  com-  | 
I  edies  are  fresh  and  vivid.   It  Is  a  pleas-' 
;[ure  to  see  ugnln  his  "Le  Rulsseau"— | 
I  charming  study  of  a  Monmartre  girl— '1 
'a  rose  floating  upon  a  sullied  stream. 
It  Is  revived  at  the  Torto  St.  Martin  j 
after  having  made  Its  debut  seven  years; 
ago   at   the   Vaudeville.     I    thing   the  i 
secret  of  Wolff's  perennial  charm  Is  the 
strict  moderation  of  his  production.  He 
has  not  written  himself  out. 
I    Alas!    It  Is  only  too  c)ear  that  the 
!  theatre  needs  new  gods  In  its  Pantheon. 
'  The  presiding  deities  begin  to  show  the 
signs  of  age.  In  vain  one  Invokes  them 
for  some  brilliant  exposition  of  the  time. 
They  are  burled  In  convention,   In  a 
terribly    entangling    technique,  which 
seem  to  prevent  rising  above  the  thread- 
bare subjects   of  divorce   and  extra- 
natrimonlal   complications.     One  can- 
not see  the  Wood  for  trees.  Meanwhile 
tho  timber  perishes.  M.  Princo  is  right 
The  French  stage  needs  rejuvenation. 
We   want  fresh   writers.    Where  ar- 
they  to   be  found?    Amongst  literary 
women? 

Rachel  was  a  very  great  actresB,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  play  about  her 
Is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  great- 
ness. However,  M.  Gustave  Grlllet  h;is 
written  ft  piece  with  five  tableaux  or 
this  subject,  which  is  now  being  give;, 
at  the  Odeon.  It  Is  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque, but  has  no  Intrigue  worth 
speaking  about,  for  it  Is  merely  the  liic 
of  Rachel.  The  same  method  has  bee  n 
adopted  with  Napoleon;  but  an  actre.-rH 
— even  "the  genius  of  the  theatre" — is 
scarcely  on  the  same  draraatio  pedes- 
tal. 1' 

Rachel's  life  In  a  carava'n,  for  her 
parents  were  gipsies;  her  d4but  on  ch.^ 
tawdry  stage  of  a  llttlei  (theatre  and 
the  discovery  of  her  taleny  by  Samson, 
tiife  comedian  of  the  day;  /  her  appeal - 
ance  at  the  Coraedie*  wlljre  she  was 
the  great  star  cf  the  Sc-ind  Republic, 
and  the  scene  In  which'  fte  declaimed 
the  Marseillaise  after/  .iT/in?  lear 
the  death  of  her  lover 


Interpreter, 


Milt.  I 


ior  tilo  pun,  Hti-ovu  j 
■  'u»  irtuslon  of  seulua, 
t  '   An  unluoffa  au. 
tiess  wore  hon- 
a  thi'  "prcnUoro" 
wlio   souKht.    In  this 
•  t.   to  encourage  the 

1  Is  "La  March© 
neilio  Franciilse. 
isl.  It  has  great 
.  which  are  bet- 
iv.il  than  at  the 
■  ago.  Grace 
.vimntr  girl. 
.  -iosity.  Sho 

10  ti>:A  lus.  tiy  tl>e  luintble  Uevotton  of 
her  Ml  i-ii'  Miaster,  and  believes  she  Is 
■  with  him.    The  »acrlflce  of  se- 
ction Involved  seems  to  her  merl- 

'  '   '<enlng;  flrst,  the 
'  an  learning  the 
man  she  proposes 
iy.  the  consciousness 
ves  another.    And  her 
double  anguish,  turn 
'  •uloldiv    lU-.il  tears  now  each  ovcn- 
!■  ir  at   tl.f  Coniedle  at  Mme.  Plerat's 
•  inntlon    of    Grace.     It    Is  very 
and  the  actress  has  adnnlrably 
A  the  complexities  of  the  char- 
-cr.     It    was   created    originally  by 
!n«.  Bertha  Bady. 


Uean 


-.CIS, 

om 


The  chief  character  In 
the  play  by  Antonia  Will- 
iams called  "The  Street," 
Street   produced  by  the  Pioneer 
:ayer8  last  night  at  the  Little  Theatre, 
'  iS  an  old  dai<e  called  Mrs.  Martin, 
'      il  mother  of  two  handsome 
?!.  and  one  of  the  most  talk- 
■  \aspcratlng  Idiots  we  have 
cr  iiu-.t  across  the  footlights.  When 
e   say   that   one   of   her  daughters, 
•"  c  sake  of  keeplns  the  home  to- 
has  "sold  herself"  to  a  scoun- 
mdlord;  that  the  other  only  es- 
1  similar  f^vte  by  the  skin  of  her 
that  they  both  give  their  mother 
nll.v    plain    hints    as    to  these 
and  that  she  falls  to  understand 
and   simply   goes   on  jabbering, 
^r'l  has  perhaps  been  told  to  con- 

0  Idea  that  the  artistic  creator' 
Martin  must  at  any  rate  standi 

•  Jof  any  slavish  fidelity  to  or-' 
human  nature.    In  the  end  both' 
jund   husbands,  and   the  youngl 
11.,.  .  \  :;o  had  wooe<l  and  won  the.land- 
l^kjord's  victim  comforted  her,  after  hear- 
fng  her  confess. on.  with  the  assurance 
that   "the    body    is   nothing   and  the 
."plrlt   all."     Now   and    then    too,  the 
author  showed  a  disposition  to  "take 
In"  the  audience  for  the  sake  of  get- 
,  ting  an  "effect,"  as  when  the  younger' 
daughter,  on  her  return  from  a  vlsltj 
'  to  the  landlord,  behaved  In  so  hysteri- 
cal a  fashion  as  to  suggest  the  worst: 
ad  happened,  whereas,  she  atterwardl 
■•■came  calmer  nd  reassured  us:  and, 
'.'.'n.   when  the   elder  daughter  sud-j 
•"•;-l;  with  a  thud  In  the  adjoining' 
■n,  and  tlierc  was  at  once  terri- 
a:m.  until  It  transpired  that  she 
J  merely  fainted,  apparently  with  no! 
her  object  than  to  leave  the  parlor 
•  ar    for    a    love-scene    between  the 
unger  sister  and  her  "young  man." 
.e  audience  received  the  play  with 
*-:t  our  own  feeling  was  that 
:.ad  earned  It   rather  than 
particular  Miss  Hilda  Moore 
J  iiisd  Christ. ne  Sliver  as  the  daugh- 
rs.   and    Miss   IJlla   Nordon    as  the; 
mazing    mother,    though    the  author! 
~o  was  called  and  cheered.— Pall  Mall 
•■ette,  Dec    1.  ' 

  I 

"Westward  Hoi''  an  opJ 
-  ••ra  based  on  Charles  Kiugs- 
I      Jlai^l^oL  i,,.y'<j  novel,  libretto  by  E.  F., 
Works  Benson,  music  by  P.  Napier 
:  i  lies,  was  produced  in  Liondon  at  the 
.yceum  by  the  London  Academy  of  Mu-, 
bis  on  Dec.  1   Tli«  Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

-•ays  that  the  story  lends  itself  badly 
BtaKf.    In  much  of  the  opera 

1  is  sjrrounded  only  by  his  own' 
^iid  the  role  becomes  lyrical  rath- 
dramatic.  "Hence  it  results  that! 

I  '1  our  attention  chiefly  centred  on 

I  ;c  features  of  the  opera  and  tills 

f  more  a.s  herein  the  composer  has 

his  greatest  skill.    Not  so  much 
I  '   I  characterization  as  In  broad 

I  :  effects  does  the  appeal  of 

I  iip'x  symphony  in  E  major, 

I  ':nt.  '  was  produced  at  Bath, 

I  i-.st  week  of  November.  A 

I  It   o£    the    London  Times 

I  :  worlc  is  laid  out  on  a  large 

I  •  ,tval  playing  time  being  at 

I  ,utes.    There  are  the  u.s'ial 

I  ritnta.   The  ilr.st  opens  with  a 

I  .   ich  niij'ht  be  described  as  tlie 

I  <Tro  motif;  and  this  theme  plays  an 

part,   rot  only  in   the  first 
'    lircughout  the  work,  Just 
;ilay  Prospcro  is  the 
'he  slow  movement 
_      between  Ferdln- 
r.-nda.       V'he  fc'cbtrzo  Ariel 


Ka  111.  ttn.n  c  'ila 
vt,  of  unsiial  pro- 
; ,,:  11  .  1.  ...  1,1    ,  >■  ■  ot  the  nature  of  a 
new  movciucnl  lu  the'^form  of  a  lianoe, 
In   which  Is  woMod  lo'.;ctlicr  the  the- 
niatciirtl  of  the  whole  work.  The 
>>iiy,   unite  aiiart   from   Its  pro- 
is  attractive,  and  although  the 
dcvoiopnieiu  soctioiis  and  lodas  of  the 
first  and  last  inoveincnts  soenicd  \lti- 
<luly  prolons'od,  yet  the  work  never  h6- 
carne  wearmonio.  and  much  of  it  Im- 
proved on  a  soiond  hearing.    There  Is 
a  wealth  of  orchestral  device,  effective 
modulation,    and    hai'inonlzatlon.  Mr. 
Tapp  ts  very  hai'Py  in  his  endings,  the 
flnal  touch  of  the  llrst  movement  being 
especially    noteworthy;    and    there  Is 
much  charming  wrltlrn?  In  the  Scherzo." 

New  songs,  a  set  of  live,  "The  Magic 
Casement,"  by  Mrs.  .^my  Woodforde- 
Flnden,  were  Introduced  In  London  by 
Miss  Carmen  Hill  on  Dec.  2.  After  .speak- 
ing of  the  compos>.>r  as  an  Intrepid 
traveller,  and  one  eager  to  discover  local 
color,  a  critic  wrote  :  "Shorn  of  these  ex- 
ternal trapplnss,  her  music  seems  some- 
what bare  and  unconvincing,  and  the 
new  cycle  has  not  quite  the  ear  seducing 
qualities  which  made  her  earlier  work 
so  popular." 

The  London  Choral  Society  brought 
'out  new  works  on  Dec.  3.  Charlton 
Speer's  symphonic  poem  "King  Arthur" 
quotes  freely  from  the  "Ulng"  and 
"Tristan."  John  Francis  Barnett's  can- 
tata, "St.  Agnes  Eve,"  is  "quite  natur- 
ally Victorian."  "It  Is  nearly  GO  years 
since  Its  composer  dolighted  country 
choral  sock-ties  by  giving  them  a  musi- 
cal setting  of  Coleridge's  'Ancient 
Mariner'  to  sing,  and  now  ho  has  pro- 
vided anothc-  cantata  for  the  same  class 
of  performers,  having  the  same  standard 
of  technic  and  the  same  musical  tastes. 
We  are  not  sure  whether  they  still 
exist,  but  If  they  do  they  may  be 
pleased  with  'St.  Agnes'  Eve.'  "  Jervls- 
Read  set  music  to  Francis  Thompson's 
"Dream  Tryst"  and  Balfour  Gardiner  to 
Edward  Carpenter'?  "April";  both  em- 
ployed the  manner  of  a  part  song.  The ! 
critio  Of  the  London  Times  evidently 
diu  not  enjoy  the  evening. 

An  orchestral  suite,  "Gwenever,"  by 
Vincent  Thomas,  taken  from  his  opera 
of  the  same  name,  was  produced  In 
London,  Dec.  1.  "The  expression  of  a 
poetic  and  attractive  personality  may 
be  clearly  recognized  and  that  of  one 
who  has  his  distinct  position  among  our 
younger  British  composers." 

Debussy's  new  "Boite  a  Joujoux,"  a 
ballet  for  children,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Durand  &  Co.,  Paris. 

"The  concert-givers  feel  that  there  Is 
so  much  difficulty  in  listening  to  un- 
familiar music  with  an  absolutely  open 
mind  that  they  are  venturing  on  the 
experiment  of  withholding  the  names  of 
the  composers  whose  works  are  pre- 
sented this  evening,  not  with  any  idea 
of  mystifying  the  listeners,  but  in 
order  to  give  the  music  greater  freedom 
to  make  Its  o^vn  appeal."  The  audience 
that  attended  the  concert  given  In  Man- 
chester last  night  by  Mme.  Hope  Squire 
and  Mr.  Frank  Merrick,  both  accom- 
plished pianists,  found  tiie  unusual  inti- 
mation above  quoted  printed  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  one  wonders  how  the  experi- 
ment— surely  a  new  one — commended 
itself  to  them.  We  do  not  gather  that 
any  prizes  were  offered  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  set  by  the  concert- 
givers,  who  program  consisted  of  two 


.A' 


lonal  satirist,'  according  to 
Uu  uiu-.  .11  critio  the  play  turns  out 
to  be  a  vulgar  farce  worthy  of  a  booth 
at  a  fair  rather  than  a  West-end  thea- 
tre, and  the  author  deserves  to  be  put 
fnto  a  cabinet  of  curios  for  his  sense- 
less production.  A  comparison  of  the 
correspondenfa  description  of  the  play 
with  that  of  your  dramatic  critic,  al- 
though the  latter  was  done  too  cnthusl- 
aotlc,  suggests  that  possibly  some  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  tills  English  sa- 
tire were  too  esoteric  for  lils  compre- 
hension but  he  scores  a  heavy  minor 
point  against  an  artltt  wiio  prides  him- 
self on  his  co.  rectnosi  of  detail  because 
Catherine  Is  called  'nasha  malenkaya 
russkaya  mat,'  our  little  Kussian  moth- 
er,  instead  of  'nasha  russkaya  malusn- 
Ka,'  our  Russian  llttle-motlier." 

Mr.  Shaw  did  not  fare  better  in  Berlin, 
according  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Dally  Telegraph:  "Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  has  not  had  such  good  luck  here 
with  'Androcles  and  the  Lion,'  produced 
at  Prof.  Relnhardt's  Kammerspeil  Thea-- 
ire,  as  he  recently  had  with  'Pygmalion. 
In  the  press  notices  of  tlie  piece  the  ex- 
pression 'pot-house  tomfoolery'  is  the  one 
which  recura  most  frequently.  One  critic 
declares  that,  though  'Androcles'  is  one 
ct  Mr.  Shaw's  shortest  comedies.  It  is 
too  long  bv  lialf.  Another  accuses  him 
of  Introducing  'crass  banalities'  into  hlsJ 
dialogue,  and  wounding  with  hia  'trivial 
views'  all  those  'who  possess  the  smallest 
trace  of  ethical  tact.'  A  third  says  that 
'this  time  the  ridiculous  figure  is  Shaw 
himself,  who.  with  all  his  feuilleton  wit, 
stands  before  the  problem  of  this  super- 
natural Idea  like  Dandy  in  dress  clothes 
in  front  of  Mont  Blanc'  The  well  known 
critic,  Max  Osborne,  writes:  'It  Is  lemon- 
ade with  only  a  small  quantum  of  true 
humor  and  a  painfully  distilled  essence 
of  forced  must-be-funniness.'  Again,  we 
read  that  'the  almost  clownish  jocularity 
of  his  roguish  remarks  is  entirely  devoid 
of  a  deeper  idea,'  and  that  'the  brilliant 
intellectual  wit  of  the  earlier  art  of  Shaw 
ip  here  completely  lacking.'  A  typical 
complaint  is  that  'as  a  just  punishment 
for  the  association  of  Jest  and  sacred 
earnestness,'  the  contending  elements  lie 
beside  one  another  in  so  unblended  a| 
state  tiiat  irritation  and  disgust  repel  | 
merriment.'  One  paper  records  that  'an; 
otherwise  so  patient'  habitue  of  the] 
Kammerspiel_Theatre  as  Prince  August 

AVilhelm  leit  the  house  at  the  close  of  the 
second  act." 


who  liiiil  retuilscU  lioi,  In  the  long  out- 
burst of  weeping  anxl  hysterical  laugh- 
ter In  the  fourth  act,  and  In  the  brief 
passage  of  acting  that  precedes  her 
flnal  exit,  where  she  creeps  like  a 
frightened  animal  Into  the  attic  to  lay 
down  her  life  for  love— In  all  these  she 
acted  with  an  Intensity  of  passion  and 
a  concentration  of  means  that  deeply 
moved  tlio  house.  We  have  seen  few 
more  perfect  Impenmr.aUons  than  MIsa 
Gladys  Wlics's  Hedvlg.  and  we  hope, 
for  the  .lalce  of  future  audiences,  that 
she  will  bo  able  to  keep  It  up  to  the 
level  attained  last" night.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, Dec.  2. 


!"Anna 
I  Karenina" 


Ibsen's 

"Wild 
Duck" 


pianoforte  duet.?  and  a  concerto  for  that 
instrument,  "with  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment arranged  for  a  second  piano- 
forte." Let  us  confess  to  a  genuine  re- 
gret not  to  have  been  present  at  this 
novel  and  rea'ly  exciting  form  of  recital, 
the  idea  of  which  might  well  be  followed 
in  London  to  the  Infinite  advantage  of 
Jaded  concert-goers  (includiiij;,  of 
course,  critics).  It  would  be  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  latter,  moreover,  to 
prove  their  unfailing  (discernment,  and 
a  horrible  example  could  be  made  of 
anybody  who  mistook,  say,  a  work  of 
Schonberg  for  one  by  Brahms.  It  must 
have  been  a  thrilling  night  at  Manches- 
ter, and  In  imagination  one  hears  the 
explosive  cries  (following  the  close  of 
each  work  performed)  of  "I  told  you 
so!" — Dally  Telegraph. 

The  programme  at  Mr.  John  Powell's 
pianoforte  recital  on  Tuesday  in  the 
.\eolian  Hall  contained  a  sonata  of  his 
own.  ■  "Sonate  Psychologique"  It  is 
called;  It  Is  based,  we  are  told,  on  the 
text  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and 
its  tour  movements  the  given  the  labels 
"Struggle;  Yielding;  In  the  Clutches; 
and  Thanatopsls."  Mr.  Powell  is  at  lib- 
erty, of  course,  to  find  his  titles  where 
he  likes;  no  .imount  of  labelling  can 
make  the  music  either  better  or  worse. 
In  the  present  case  he  has  set  himself 
no  new  problem,  but  has  simply  writ- 
ten a  very  straiglitforward  and  obvious 
piece  of  work  in  the  strict  sonata  form 
that  may  be  met  with  anywhere' in  the 
composers  of  the  last  century.  The  mu- 
sic, too.  belongs  to  that  century  in  the 
sense  that  It  might  ha,ve  been  written 
any  time  after  the  arrival  x>f  Liszt  upon 
the  scene.  The  technical  devices  do  not 
Intrude,  but  they  liave  been  found  use- 
ful in  marking  time  in  all  four  move- 
ments."—London  Times,  Nov.  27. 


"G  B  S  "  in      '^^^    ^''  Petersburg 
_      .         ,    correspondent    of  the 
Russia  and  London  Tim<  8  wrote  on 
Germany   Nov.  2S:    "The  Vetch- 
emie  Vremya  publishes  a  scathing  crit- 
ique fi  oivi  Its  London  correspondent  on  | 


Mr.  Granville  Barker 
presented^  "The  Wild' 
Duck"  at  the  Tt.  James's, 
Theatre,  and-,  as  Tiz  al, 
where  a  fine  performance  of  an  Ibsen 
play  Is  concerned,  all  thoughts  of  its 
symbolism  were  for  the  moment  swept 
away  In  admiration  of  the  mastery  of  a^ 
supreme  craftsman.  Who  in  last  night'si 
excited  audience  cared  twopence  whether 
the  dramatist  was  satirizing  himself  or 
anybody  else  through  the  mouths  of 
George  Werle  and  Dr.  RclUng?  It  was 
the  drama  that  lived  and  moved,  the 
subtle  composition  of  s"'^';  "S^^es  as  hei 
elder  Werle,  the  hard  old  man  of  the  ^ 
vJcrld:  Hlalmar  Ekdai,  with  his  vannv 
self-pity,  self-deception,  that  great 
Invention"  of  his,  as  real  Jhe  Ma 
donna  of  the  Future,"  in  Mr.  Heniy 
James's  famous  story;  his  wife,  G.na 
tlT  kindly,  humble,  haunted  woman: 
and  thS  cliUd  Hedvis,  with  her  passion- 
ate affection  for  the  man  she  believes  to 
be  her  father,  her  young  mind  working 
^o  restlessly  Vlon.^  strange  ways,  and 
the  blow  between  the  eyes  in  the  word 
"Vnterloper"  that  drives  her  at  last  to 
her  death.  These  are  the  livins  things 
"The  Wild  Duck."  for  they  are  al 
Intensely  human,  catching  at  the  hear 
and  mind  of  every  thoughtful  man  and 
woman  who  sees  them. 

Despite  an  occasional  slip  of  meni 
orv    everv  point  in  it  "told."    One  of 

(n  which  the  author  switches  off,  as  it , 
l"erl'  in  a  moment,  from  f -^j^"!^"' j 
the  utmost  poignancy    o  a  light  and, 
«M  the  face  of  it,  comic  view  of  life. 
There   wer:   thos;   present  laBt  night , 
who  perhaps  thought  this  Inartistic.  At; 
any     rate,     there     were     those  who 
laughed.     The   laughter,   however,  of 
English  audiences  is  one  of  the  inost 
amizing  things  London  has  to  *owJ 
Foreigners  stare  aghast  at  it.  There 
were    people    last    night    who  gigged' 
loumy  when  Gina  referred  to  having 
bought  a  "sausage"  In  the  course  of 
the  week;  and.  when,  later,  f  e  recom- 
mended   her  husband,   threatening  her 
with  his   night,   to  take  with  him  a 
warm  pair  of  drawers,"  there  ^-as  quite 
r  loud  guffaw.  These  sounds  of  course, 
nniv  came  from  the  minority.    It  is  a 
cuHously  BUPerficlal  emotionalism  which 
can  giggle  at  such  things. 

However,  as  we  have  said,  all  was 
enthusiasm  at  the  end.  and  the  pl^V^"' 
as  well  as  the  play,  had  kindled  it.  And 
flrst  and  foremost,  must  we  Pa/-  o"' , 
tribute  to  the  quite  remarkable  per-^ 
o  manco  of  the  part  of  Hedvlg  by  a, 
young  actress,  a  Miss  Gladys  Wiles, 
whom,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  we 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  In, 
her  first  scene,  with  her  mother,  one 
could  see  the  child  thinking  before  she 
sDoke;   and   every    utterance   liad    the  I 
right  note  of  sincere  feeling.     In  the 
later  and  more  e.\actlng  scenes,  notably 


Another  version 
of  Tolstoy's  "Anna 
•Carenlna"  was  per- 
C+oo,»  tormed  at  the  Am- 
on  the  stage  bassadc  s.  London, 
Dec.  1.    The  Times  published  this  re- 
view: 

"The  very  difficulty  of  adapting  *.\nna 
Karenlna'  for  the  stage  must  be  an  In- 
citement to  adventurous  dramatists  and 
Mr.  Pollock  has  made  a  gallant  attempt. 
He  has  written  an  emotional  and  a-l 
rather  lachrymose  play,  but  it  is  not] 
the  'Anna  Karenla"    tbat   we  )tnow*i 

How  should  It  bo  when  Levin  only  ap- 
pears for  a  moment  in  Act  1  and  again 
for  a  moment  In  Act  2,  and  Is  never 
seen  In  his  country  home?  The  play 
tells  about  Anna  Karenina's  love  for 
Alexis  Vronsky.  her  confession  to  her 
husband,  the  abortive  attempts  at  a 
divorce,  and  finally  her  jealousy,  which  f 
ruins  her  life  and  Vronsky's  and  drives 
her  to  suicide.  The  last  two  acts  give 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  Mme.  Yavor- 
ska  for  emotional  acting,  but  we  noticed 
nothing  in  her  performance  that  we  had 
not  seen  before  and  nothing  that  could 
preserve  our  Interest,  for  the  actress's 
sake,  in  a  character  which  had  in 
itself  become  something  worse  than  un- 
interesting. The  genius  neyer  lived,  we 
suupect,  who  could  inspire  us  with  any 
more  exalted  feeling  than  distaste  for 
so  poor  a  nature  as  this.  Among  the 
very  many  small  characters,  Mr.  Nor- 
man Trevor  walked  manfully  through 
the  part  of  Alexis;  Mr.  Scott  Craven 
tried  now  and  then  to  Impart  some 
gaiety  to  Stiva  Oblonsky;  Mr.  Herbert 
Bunston  played  excellently  as  the  dis- 
agreeable Karenin,  and^Miss  Mary  Grey 
made  something  human  and  friendly  of 
Dolly  Oblonsky.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  cutting  the  play  down  to  a 
more  manageable  length  tlian  It  reached 
last  night." 


'MESSIAH'  IN 
SYMPHONY  HALI 

"Age  cannot  Wither  nor  custom  stale" 
the  attraction  of  George  Friedrlch  Han- 
del's great  musical  drama  of  the  Nativ- 
ity. The  large  audience  that  listened  to 
the  128th  performance  of  "The  Messiah" 
by  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety at  Symphony  Hall,  last  night,  was 
just  one  evidence  the  more  of  how  far 
its  music,  deplte  age  and  tlie  fact  that 
It  perpetuates  many  of  the  vices  of  old 
Italian  opera,  has  entered  into  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  of  our  race  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  oppor- 
turiity  of  hearing  the  oratorio  tonight 
had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  attend- 
ance and  the  stately  overture  In  E  minor 
Jjegan  to  a  house  crowded  In  every  part. 

The  choir  of  400  voices  showed  the 
careful  training  to  which  Boston  music 
lovers  have  become  accustomed  since 
the  assumption  of  its  leadership  by  Emll 
Mollenhauer,  who  again  conducted.  All 
the  famous  numbers  were  attacked  with 
Are  and  discipline,  not  only  the  riotous 
"Hallelujah"  and  the  "Amen"  choruses, 
but  the  more  difficult  mezzoforte  music 
of  the  florid  "Unto  us  a  child  is  born" 
and  "All  we,  like  sheep." 

Of  the  soloists.  Miss  Grace  Kei-ns, 
with  a  particularly  sweet  and  plaintive 
soprano,  was  heard  to  greatest  effect  in 
"Come  Unto  Him,"  "I  Know  That  My 
Redeemer  Liveth."  and  In  the  duet  with 
Miss  Adelaide  Griggs  for  alto  and  so- 
prano, "He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock."  Of 
the  male  solo  parts,  the  tenor  was  taken 
artistically,  If  not  very  colorfully  by 
William  W.  Hicks,  and  the  bass  by 
George  H.  Downing.  The  skilful  playing 
i  of  the  Boston  Festival  orchestra,  es- 
<  pecially  in  the  beautiful  "PIfferari"  music 
of  the  first  part,  explained.  If  it  dl,d  not 
Justify,  the  constant  and  noisy  applause 
with  which  Handel's  grave  masterpiece 
was  interrupted  throughout. 

An  incongruity  that  Is  ever  fresh  was 
the  cheery  cornet  a-piston  accompani- 
ment to  the  Resurrection  aria  at  the 
close  of  the  oratorio.  One  need  not  be  a 
dry-as-dust  antiquary  to  regret  that  in 
its  modern  arrangement  something  can- 
not be  devised  more  nearly  approaching 
the  deep  note  of  the  trumpet  of  Handel's 
own  day,  of  wood  covered  in  leather,  the 
sound  of  which  must  have  been  sonorous 
and  Impressive  In  the  extreme. 


CONCERT  AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

arge  Audience  Greets  Singers  and 

There  Are  Many  Recalls. 

The  fourth  Sunday  night  concert  at 
..e  Boston  Qpera  House  was  g:iven  last 
fvenlng^.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
•  IWagner,  "Tannhauser"  overture,  or- 
loiestra;  Meyerbeer,  aria  from  "Hugue- 
I  npts,"  Mr.  Mardones;  Puccini,  aria  from 
i  "madama  Butterfly,"  Miss  Nielsen;  Ros- 
sini, Figaro's  song  from  "Barber  of 
Seville,"  Mr.  Fornari;  Verdi,  aria  from 
"Rlgoletto,"  Miss  Nielsen;  Grieg,  Peer 
Gynt  suite,  orchestra;  Donizetti,  duet 
from  "Linda  di  Chamounlx,"  Mr.  Mar- 
dones and  Mr.  Fornari;  songs,  (a)  Parker, 
"The  Lark  Now  Leaves  His  Watery 
Nest,"  (b)  Moore,  "The  Last'  Rose  of 
Summer,"  (c)  Leoni,  "Leaves  and  the 
Wind,"  (d)  Brewers,  "Fairy  Pipers," 
Miss  Nielsen;  Bizet,  Toreador  song  from  i 
"Carmen,"  Mr.  Mardones;  Donizetti, 
sextet  from  "Lucia,"  Mmes.  Nielsen 
and  Heyman,  Messrs.  Tanlongo,  Mar- 
dones, Fornari  and  Giaccone. 

There  was  a  large  audience,  wTilch 
welcomed  the  singers  and  the  familiar 
airs  and  recalls  were  many.    Miss  Niel- 
sen won  an  ovation  by  her  singing  of 
"Kathleen   Mavourneen"   as   an  extra 
■number.     Messrs.    George    Hirst  and 
■Charles  Strony  conducted  and  Mr.  Rim- 
nni  was  at  the  piano. 


No  wonder  that  the  audience  In  the 
Royal  Opera  House  of  Berlin  was  dis- 
turbed last  Thursday  night  when  a 
man  "who  was  stark  naked  burst  Into 
th«  stalls  from  a  side  entrance,  climbed 
over  the  orchestra  barrier  and  went 
through  the  motions  of  conducting  the 
orchestra."  It  was  disturbed  because 
the  costume  of  the  gifted  conductor  was 
Incongruous.  The  opera  then  perform- 
ing was  "Lohengrin";  not  a  celebrateJ 
act  of  "Thais,"  or  "The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna." 


liange 

secono  u""=  ,  '^'"fJ^^n".  i 
wCot  a  strange   ove  of  US- 

one  s'-"<l'«B.'"^°  "■tionally  Democratic-; 
community  )8  exceptionally  ^^^^^^^^^^ja 


^ould  like  to- see  tTie-arllcles  on  ago  last  fail, 

m  Walker's  "Original"  bound  in,  -,,,„e    a   second  tlme_t_ 
,  .  ,iume  with  Thackeray's  essays  on  I  T^^ive^ 
food  and  drink,  as  the  •'Me«°^l^«^i,°e 
Gormandizing."  and  an  Y"^le,_TaWe 
A.^^thPtics"  by  Charles  Astor  Brlstea, 
^ont  b'ued  to  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
( zine  for  March,  1848.   There  might  be  a 
pages  added-the  ^e«j/P«°^,°'cod! 
iun'^a^dtnnef  that  cheerld  Dumas's  Chi-     "ug  itself  l^d'caie  y«-  =  -^j  ^i^^g. 
cot  the  supper  at  the  Whalers'  tavern, '.  jj^^oerats  have  ^o"p"°'„^syivama!  My 
v  i  ;r;  Ishmael  saw  steaks  harpooned  i        .^  mtle  town  m  Pennsy^ 
before  he  Xe<i  Capt.  Ahab  in  his  mad  L.p.^.al  G"'^^"^^ '  f  ^'ea?  i^te  which 
(i-est  of  Moby  Dick.  _  other  v'Uages  In  that  gre^j^  make-up., 

Note  thTs  passage  in  Bristed's  Essay:  1 1^^^^  a  sense  of  PJl^ry  >"  '^^^  instance.; 
•The  sweet  punch  which  the  English  ^^.e  village  of  Sluddoo  t  ^^^^^ 
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pvprvbody  knows  Pennsyiva..-  t^e  set  for  a  T>rlsni-eyeQ. 

HenerlTto  be'a  thoroughly  RePubU-  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ad  been| 

can-Progresslye  state.   And  the  |  ^^^^^^        ^^^^^^  surely  have  kept  the  | 

figures  by  -^^If  which  the  -         -    - 1 

icalls  Itself   ndicatejears  in  ^^^^^^^3. 


i  books  for  winter  reading  to  the  neglect 
lof  lucrative  work.    Was  the  set  com- 
plete?     "The  Quadroon,"  "The  Scalp 
Hunters,"    "The   Rifle   Rangers,  The 
Whltl  Chief,"  "Bruin,"  "The  Boy  Tar 
and  other  old  favorites  were  there,  but 
we    missed    "The    Cliff-Climbers  and 
"Lost  Lenore,"  and  the  treatise  on 
<  croquet  should  have  been  added.  Then 
lntro-iT^;;"7^;;rant  the  P«oP'?.       ""eTtr      !.  the^e  was  the  question  of  P'-''^«:,7'"^^ 
ducedTt"our'drnners  before  the  «an.e;,^^^-^         to  speea  ttie  P-^-^faTeUow-    I  are  ^ard.  Arabella ;  and  *U  or  $12,  wi^^^^ 
a'  ll^Kt  if  vou  Intend  to  eat  any  game          j     t^ue  that        .           where  the    1  the  duty  to  be  paid,  for  tnf  doors 
t  -tir  It    It  may  do  for  the  women,  who  J^^Vymen  have  bad  habits  J^n^^            ,                 ^^^^  edition,  seemed  to^us^a 
  -.nnreclate  ven-  ,  „„„  nf  my  < 


i"The  sweet  punch  wmcn  mo  ^"^"t"  fTake  tne  viua.5- -  ^  j    ^ny   other  ■ 

always  drink  With  turtle  soup  is  terribly  ^^^^^  whetner  tnere  ^^^^^ 
'out  of  place;  and  so  is,  between  you  andig^.^^^^  postofflce  the  wi  ^^^^^^^ 
me    reader,  the  Roman  punch  Intro-  j  warrant  the  people  t_ 

rae,   reaue  ,   ^^^^^^         eame ;  I . , ^^^^         to  speed  the  P^"  feUow- 

It  is  true  that  my  where  the 

after  it.   xt  may  im  lu.  -  j countrymen  have  oa  t^rs  Is  con- 

are  not  always  able  to  appreciate  ven-  of  my  own  ance  „ 

are  noL  a  Bristed  mightl  An  h 


ive         "  .„__  iq  con-  not  or  tne  nrsv  eui<.i""i  - 

.pp.e..».=         uan-uage  ox  ...y  own  ^"-^^^^^fedge    of  "arge  sum.    A  set  of  Mrs.  Muehlbach  s 

Bristed  might                 An    Intimate    knowledge  j  ^^^^^^                                         once  m 

should  never  be  £5"^^^  pronunciation  and  ort"  general  i^mpted;  yet  these  novels  were  one?  In 

i^'f..i^irs  "ot,  ?  tear,  a  part  of^^th|J^,.,^  '  f-_^i--  /"-l^rlir^ 


ison  and  canvasbacks 

ett^n^'ffter  ^r^oSt'^'Alas.  all  this  isl^-i;  I  tear,  a  Pf,^^,,"',tates," which 
Ifmply  a  discussion  without  practice  Equipment  In  the  middle^^te  , 
Oatmeal  gruel,  a  little  ryo  bread  and        ^  explored  and  Pff ^^^i"-^  ^obe.  For 
apple  sauce  not  too  sweet  are  before  u6  J^^^^^.^  ^ho  ^^f,eam  in  the  Mi- 

While  we  talk-of  truffles,  terrapin  and   instance,  there  js^.^^         pj.g„,v,  call 


other  dishes  that  few  would  eat  if  they 
were  as  common  and  cheap  as  peanuts. 

The  Demon  Salt. 

We  are  a&o  now  Informed  that  salt 
iln  seasoning  dishes  Is  ruinous  to  body 
and  Injurious  to  the  soul.  Has  not 
some  Battle  Creek  physician  thundered 
against  it?  But  as  long  ago  as  l^^l, 
one  Dr.  Arthur  Howard  wrote  a  book 
entitled:  "Salt,  the  Forbidden  iruit  or 
Food.  The  Wliole  Mystery  Now  Re- 
vealed Its  Hurtful  Effects  on  Man 
(Chiefly  Woman)  and  on  Animals,  Show- 
ing It  to  be  the  Chief  Cause  of  Diseases. 
The  book  went  Into  a  third  edition. 


fashion.  Some  condemned  them  on  the 
ground  of  licentiousness ;  others  thought 
they  learned  history  by  '■eading,  them 
The  foot  notes  were  often  comic  In  their 
seriousness.  Thus  the  sentence.  The 
king  was  In  the  garden  playing  on  his 
•  Beaucoup  d'Eau,  u--  Ruck-and-Doe  !  flute"  would  be  annotated:  This  is  a 
nfontrnamed  --aaays  Buck  an^^^^^  , 

river.    As  a   student  whether  

etymology.  I  somet«nes^^_^^^..    ^^^^^  j 


instance,  there  *s  *  ^""^  French  called 
sissippl  valley^hich       ^^^.^j^  ,^ 
Beaucoup  d  Eau^^^_^^^  Buck-and-Doe 


Short  Names. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  brevity  of  name  is  under  discussion. 
Aab,  a  gentleman  of  the  Siamese  per- 
suasion, and  a  Harvard  graduate,  class 
of  1913,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Boston,  Dec.  18.  T.  T.  B. 


The  Man  of  the  Day. 

On  Dec.  22.  IS  17.  there  died  Thomas 
Clark,  the  miser  of  Dundee.  "A^  dose  of 
castor  oil  that  had  been  prescribed  for 
him  he  would  not  allow  to  be  sent  for. 
but  in  its  place  swallowed  a  piece  of 
Eoap,  which,  he  said,  would  equally  an- 
swer the  purposS  and  at  much  less  cost. 


The  Real  News. 

A  Berlin  news  agency,  the  Press  Ex- 
press, sends  out  a  circular  in  which  It 
deplores  the  Inaccuracy  or  the  Insuffi- 
ciency of  Information  furnished  foreign 
nev/spapers  by  their  own  correspondents 
In  Berlin.  "Why  do  they  (the  corre- 
spondents) bring  BO  often  Inexact  or, 
at  least,  falsely  seen  matters?"  Great 
Hevings!  Is  it  possible  that  the  foreign 
news  of  importance  that  we  read  on 
week  days  and  Sundays  is  not  accurate? 
That  Mrs.  Montague  Beauregard  did  not 
give  a  brilliant  dinner  In  honor  of  a 
wandering  Russian  duke?  That  Miss 
Evelina  Twostars  of  Topeka  Is  not 
hailed  by  Prof.  Schweltzerkorl  as  the 
Rucccessor  to  Adellna  Patti?  That  Mrs. 
Tryphena  Fisher  Benedict  is  not  the 
bosom  friend  and  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  the  Queen  of  Italy?  If  the 
Press-Express  forwarded  this  informa- 
tion we  could  twirl  thumbs  In  confldence 
and  say  to  our  neighbors:  "Oosh!  Did 
you  read  that  story  about  Mrs.  Whack- 
doodle  at  the  Berlin  Court?'*  For.  the 
Pross-Exprcss  says:  "Our  bureau,  which 
is  iJlrected  by  first-class  redactors,  ex- 
perimented and  proved  by  a  long  praxis, 
seconded  by  practical  contributors  of  a 
great  capacity,  has  found  at  the  rem- 
edy and  the  enlhouslastlcal  esteem  from 
everywhere  proves  us  that  wo  do  right." 

At  the  Table. 

Dietetic  specialists  now  order  for 
patients  wishing  to  lose  flesh  plenty  of 
potatoes,  but  without  butter,  and  no 
bread,  at  dinner.  It  Is  not  easy  for 
some  to  deny  themselves  bread  at  tlie 
chief  meal.  They  are  in  the  habit  of 
nibbling  at  It  In  a  delicate  form  the 
moment  they  sit  down,  before  they  have 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  having  a 
boresome  neighbor.  They  eat  bread 
between  the  courses  whlla  they  rest  In 
moody  silence  or  are  meditating  an 
original  Jest  to  be  sprung  after  the 
champagne  has  gone  round  and  the 
company  begins  to  be  tolerant.  Bread 
la  thus  a  stop-gap,  a  filler,  and  the 
paunch  rejoices.  Mr.  Thomas  Walker 
complained  bitterly  in  one  of  his  admir- 
able articles  on  the  art  of  dining  that 
guests  at  London  houses  were  never 
provided  with  enough  bread;  they  were 
too  often  obliged  to  ask  for  It. 

A  letter  written  by  Nelson  to  Lady 
HamiUon  was  sold  at  auction  recently 
in  London,  and  in  it  he  sent  his  best  re- 
gards to  Beckford,  the  author  of 
"Vathek,"  which  showed  that  he  was 
not  seriously  offended  by  a  curious  Inci- 
dent at  the  dinner  Beckford  gave  him. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  bread  was 
then  very  scarce,  and  the  wealthiest  did 
not  have  It  on  the  dinner  table.  Nelson, 
not  knowing  this,  asked  for  some  bread, 
and  the  footman  told  him  It  was  not 
served,  whereupon  Nelson  took  a  shil- 
ling out  of  his  pocket  and  told  the  ser- 
vant to  buy  a  loaf.  "It  seems  hard 
that,  having  fought  for  my  bread,  it 
should  be  refused  rae  by  any  of  my 
countrymen." 


Strakes  and  Sheets. 

As  the  World  Wags;  „ 

Dr  Crockett's  deflnltlon  of  streaks 
as  the  seams  between  the  planks  of  a 
thip  Is  lncorr*:t.  Streaks,  generally 
spelled  "strakes."  are  the  planks  Uiem- 
selves;  for  example,  the  garboard  strake. 
the  plank  lying  next  the  keel  I'^'elf- 

"Baltimore's"     attempt     to  explain 
"three  sheets"  la  Ingenious,  but  also  In- 
correct.   "In,"  m  nauUcal  phraseology, 
when  used  In  relation  to  the  ^^d.  u 
interpreted  as  meaning  In  the  direction 
f?oro  which  the  wind  blows,  '"to 
the  wind.    "Three  sheets  in  the  wind 
would  mean,  therefore    If  viewed  from 
the  nautical  standpoint,  that  the  sh  P 
was  listing  m  the  direction  from  whkh 
the  wind  was   blov/lng,   leaning  rlg-ht 
mto  The  wind's  eye.  In  fact,  which  dls- 
r>oBe8  of  Baltimore's  explana.».lon. 
^vfewed    from    the    strictly  nautical 
standpoint,  the  phrase  has  no  excuse 
for  existence.   It  Is  meaningless,  the  In- 
vfntlon  of  some  landlubber  when  him- 
self "half-seas-over."  and  consequentlj, 
"all  at  sea"  when  It  came       the  'Ight 
handling  of  maritime  terms    The  Phrase 
IB  as  dninkcn  as  the  state  It  Is  supposed 
o  slS     Hence  the  futility  of  the 
IxpIa^Uons  proffered,  since  they  are 
all  attempts  to  explain  the  unexplaln- 
able.  ^-  -A-TTIE. 

I   Kr-contlnuous  line  of  planking 
or  plates  from  stem  to  stern  of  a  ship. 
-Garrard    .strake):    First  -"anse 
planks  laid  on  ship's  bottom  ""t.keel, 
corresponding  plates  in  Iron  ship.  -Ed. 

"And  I,"  tiiia  »  yellow-haired  and  f.il- 
low-faoed  roan,  who  wm  not  of  this  party 
at  all,  and  who  had  been  Quietly  amoklns 
a  short,  black  pipe  by  the  Are  during 
•heir  marnlfleent  conversation — "and  I  wa* 
born  In  the  garden  spot  of  America," 

"Where  is  that?"  they  aald. 

"Skeouhegan,  Maine!  "  he  replied.  "Kin 
I  eell  yon  a  raxor-strop?" 

Place- Names. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

The  romance  of  place-names  Is  one 
of  the  special  appeals  of  European  trav- 
el for  the  American  seeker  after  the 
picturesque,  and  It  Is  a  commonplace 
of  conversation  to  remark  that  this  new 
country  of  which  1  am  an  unworthy  nat- 
uralized cltlsen  Is  lacking  In  background: 
Now,  I  can't  see  that  at  all.  The  longer 
I  llTe  In  Brooklyn,  the  more  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
exoticism  In  the  U.  S.  A.,  only  your 
writers  don't  make  the  most  of  It. 

To  me,  at  least,  nothing  Is  more  de- 
lightful than  to  sit  me  down  of  a  cool, 
evening,  with  plenty  of  smokmg  tobao- ! 
CO  on  the  table  beside  me.  and  some- 1 
times   even   a   long    tumbler,    and,  of: 
course,  a  good  book  to  read.   My  favor- 
ite just  now  la  a  volume  broche  entitled:  ; 
"Postal   Guide."     Without   that   work,  1 
how  would  I  ever  have  learned   that  I 
there  is  a  town  in  Pennsylvania  named 
■  Eighty-Four"?  There  was  such  a  town,  | 
at  least,  only  a  few  years  since.    By , 
Inquiry  1  learn  that  the  name  of  the; 
rlace  used  to  be  "Fifty-Six."    I  learn, 
moreover  that  the  Inhabitants  wanted.  | 


-J"^^".4»'S„1i        ss.^  ^^^^^^^^ 

:  Anglicized  as  Bob  B  mterest- 
The  eoutitry  of  the  account 
ing  to  me,  ^^th  "Ji  ^  ^^^^^  ap-  I 

and  b«=ause  of  the^  the  phrase, 
pellatlon.  You  l^now  ine 
Lx  Montaignes  du  Bols  d  A   .  ^^^^ 

mountains  of  the  Bo'ft^  o 

phrase  only  P'«'=^^„/ Arc-hence,  i 
Lve  been  ^^tis^rv^^.fi^us  ^llslon-as  1 
"07.ark.  V„  old-timbl 
curious  as  the  ^f";;  °'  • 
!glaciers  that  made  the  maP-       ^^^^  ^ 

And  one  holiday  land 

n\ir'=von  ctll  in  Maine  "Mount  Des- 
¥lis   U   the   island    which  the 
,,T  r-hamulain  saw  from  his  deck 
Sleur  de  Champiain  Monts  desert, 

and  ch^'-'f„«^J'^anv  Yanquois  insist! 

rokHour  dear  World-Wag,  for  en- 
'renTlaIDLAW,  Bachelller-es-Arts. 
'    Brooklyn,  Dec.  20. 

From  Holy  Writ. 
Only   a    few   weeks    ago    the  Daily 
Chronicle  claimed  that  no  other  coun- , 
try  possessed  s^  many  Scripture  place- 
narres  as  England.    Are  there  not  as, 
,2,v  or  t»ore  In  the  United   States?  | 
Tho  Chronicle  slated  that  Jericho  fig-, 
„res  six  time?  on  tho  ordnance  maps 
flv..  times,  and  Nineveh,  Mount 
Mount  Ara-^t  and  \lount  Eph- 
ffiree   times  each.     In  Bedford- 
'I'Z  there  Is  "1  Cavalry  Wood,  and  in 
?.n^sSe  a  Jordan  H.U.  Hampshire 
?o  aLand  of  Nod,  Cambridgeshire  a 
v°n«h'a    Xrk     and    Worcestershire  a 
^,  Wash    Pot.     Other  Scriptural 

^.S^^^natTes  in  England  are  Hebron 
Joppa,    Bethlehem,    Jerusalem,  Gideon 

"  W  ""t^ere  are  six  villages  named 
Jericho  m  the  TTnited  States,  and  there 
a  Jericho  Centre.  We  are  shy  on 
Paradise,  but  there  are  five  Nlnevehs. 
and  Nineveh  Junction  Is  not  lne'"ded. 
Thtrf  are  10  Mount  Zions,  two  Mount 
Kphralms.  Ave  villages  named  Calvary, 
l^Jordans.  There  is  a  Noah  In  Ten- 
nesee  and  there's  a  Moab  In  Utah.  W» 
have  Hebrons  to  burn,  18  at  least,  be- 
sides Hebron  Station  and  HebronvUle. , 
There  aio  four  Joppas,  12  Bethlehems, 
8  Jerusalems.  And  how  about  11 
Canaans.  besides  East  Canaan,  Canaan 
Street,  Canaan  Valley,  CanaanvlUe  and 
Canaan  Four  Corners?  We  should 
"blush  to  mention"  -27  Bethels  and 
Bethel  Academy.  Bethel  Comers,  Bethel 
Hill,  Bethel  Springs,  Bethel  Station. 
Then  there  are  T  Bethesdaa  and  Ave 
Siloams,  besides  two  Slloam  Springs. 
Let  the  Eagle  scream  I 


EDVINA  MAKES 
,  EORIA  NOBLE 


A  Property  Casket. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Could   you   not   persuade   the  stage 
manager  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  to 
add  a  few  small,  ornate  caskets  and 
boxes  to  his  collection  In  the  property 
room  ?    For  several  years  the  one  clumsy 
possession  done  in  gilt  oyster  shells  has 
served  for  Isolde's  medicine  chest  and 
Faust's  trinket  box.    It  has  glared  as  a 
table    decoration    In    "La    Gloconda,"  | 
"Manon,"  "Thais,"  "Lucla  di  Lammer-  1 
moor."  "Don  Giovanni,"  "La  Traviata"  | 
and  "Rlgoletto."  and  this  season  arrives 
with  the  oold  Insolence  of  habit.    I  also 
enjoyed   (last  season)    seeing  Minnie's 
cabin  clock.  JOAN  HALSET. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Dec.  21. 

Old  Friends. 

We  saw  in  the  catalogue  of  a  London 
book  seller  that  a  "complete"  set  of 
[capt  Mayne  Reid's  stories,  34  volumes,' 
I  clean  as  new.  <;ould  be  had  for  £2  5s. ' 
TWa  was  Indeed  a  bargain.    We  werel 
I  tempted  to  send  an  order  at  once  and  | 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUPE-PuccSnl's 
Tosca  "   Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

„  Mme.  Edvi'ia 

Floria  -T.jsca.  Loffltte 

M.Tio  CcTBrcdossl  -  ^^^^^y,^ 

Baron?  Scornln  •,,  S'lmn'crl 

Cosnro   Angelotti  • " '  ■  -^y/'  Tavwohi" 

II  Riorestano  •  cinccone 

Spolctta   j^jy  pulplnl 

Sc-iarrone..  Tortortcl 

li"  n^^ftTl^™'" ■■■.■.".■.■.■.■.Miss  Qanthler 
Dn   Pastor*.   , 

■Mme.  Edvlna's  -mpersonatlon  <>f/^"ya 
Tosca  is  clearer  and  more  definite  than 
It  was  last  season.  Her  s'nslns  J^Xl 
authoritative;  her  acting  ^^s  more  vlwl- 
Ity  and  significance.  She  evidently 
realizes  that  Floria  was  high-bred  even 
in  her  love  and  hatred.  | 

We  have  recently  seen  a  F^o'-l^.^'^" 
m  the  first  act  romped  and  skipped  , 
about  like  a  eoubrette  and  showed  her 
undying  affection  for  Cajaradossl  b> 
continually  pawing  him.  S"ch  a  Plor  a 
would  never  have  '"ff^^t^'LX  Baron 
(,n  the  emptlnoss  of  art  while  Baron 

bonis' melodrama,  a  vHe  libretto  de- | 
Uberately  sensational,  '"th  the  Idea  o 
physical  cruelty  to  rasp  the  nerves  or 
the  audience.  The  '7"=''=  "^or  "r  of 
VtTed^M^  Strtj 
m\  "famous  artfcle.  to  dub  Sardou  the 
Caligula  of  the  drama. 

occasionally  a  woman  co"'^"  ! 
the  stage  and  excites  svn'Pathy  for 
ISe  singing  puppet.  She  ^Wes  her  char- 
acter She  lets  us  see  a  woman  nat 
umuy  Jealous,  but  """"I  ^^n^/'^^: 
her  honor  for  the  one  ''hose  fldel  ty 
she  had  doubted.  Floria  then  has  dig- 
nity She  Is  not  kittenish  in  the  church 
,cene-  in  the  second  act  she  Is  an  aven- 
ger not  merely  a  creature  of  murder- 
ous Impulse.  Thus  Floria  Is  ennob  ed 
and  the  artificial  melodrama  Is  for  the 
moment  real.  _ .  .  , 

This  was  apparently  Mme.  Eavlna  s 
conception  of  the  character.  It  was 
creditable  to  her  intelligence  and  It  was 
finely  carried  out.  The  music  was  ad- 
mirably sung.  There  was  a  variety 
of  expression.  There  was  quiet  In- 
tensity when  too  many  merely  scream. 
When  emotion  was  o'ermastering  the 
voice  was  full,  resonant,  always  musl- 

'"ime  Edvlna's  facial  play  was  elo- 
quent and  gesture  suited  the  phrase  and 
the  situation.  There  was  a  refreshing 
absence  of  thj  Impotent  restlessness 
that  some  mistake  for  acting;  there  was 
the  repose  that  is  not  merely  a  breath- 
mg  spell  while  the  actress  Is  saying  to 
herself:  "What  shall  I  do  next?" 

Mr  Marcoux  fortunalely  is  not  a  slave 
I  to  routine.    His  Impersonation  of  Scar- 
pia  was  :n  certain  matters  of  detail  more 
imiwesslve  even  than  It  was  a  few  weeks 
ago     It   was   more   subtle,   not  more 
violent,  nor  was  the  hypocrisy  of  tho 
man  so  roughly  depicted.    There  art 
Scarpla':  who  disturb  Florla's  composure 
by  roaring  at  her.    The  low  mallgnan 
tone,  the-conftdcnilal  suggestion  of  the 
torture  In  the  side  chamber,  the  whis- 
pered threat  and    hideous  declaration 
of    lust— thfse    are    more  Irresistibly 
dramatic  than  all  the  scowls  of  a  how- 
I  Ung  villain.    The  Scarpla  of  the  drama, 
I  when  the  part  .s  played  by  a  French- 
1  man,  has  eternal  courtesy  and  polish 
His  spies  do  not  tremble  when  he  loo'- 
at  them,  and  not  for  the  world  v— 
ho  take  one  of  them  by  the  throi 

The  great  public,  however.  Ilk 
melodrama  piping-hot.    It  like 
Floria  climbing  all  over  the  r 
the   church;    It  demands 
Scarpla,  ferocious  voeallj 
Madame  Temlna  were  t^ 
fullness  of  her  glory  mi 
her  unemotional,  yea, 

Mr.  LaffUte  took  the 
doesi  for  the  first  time 
a  useful,  honest 
Imagination,  a  . 
minor  parts  were 
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TREXJONT  THEATRE— FtTft  Boaton 
orr.-'entun  'i   of  "The  Red   Canary,"  a 
ni-f : -A'  v^fiy    In  two  acta.      Mualo  by 
'  Orlob.  lyrtca  by  WIU  B.  John- 1 
<ok  by  Alaxandsr  Johnstone  and  ' 
L*  B«ron.    Tb«  prIoolpAla  of  | 


..Carrie  RrynoMa 

 Josrph  Pllloo 


.Jvill*  KHiPb 
■Kim 


.  .'.V.'.V.'.V. .'. . .  .J<*n  Ilm.trl 

.  lie  I'tvlil  Kn"*? 

  ...Mt«  .\llen 

y,  Urn  Abarbmirll 

.,  T.  Rojr  B»riit'« 

 E»ig<-D«-  Ri-iMli.K 

•  i'ne  UtM  Canary,"  with  l.lna  Abar- 
binell.  wat  h^ard  at  the  Tremont  last 
-r.    There  was  a  falr-slsed  audl- 
\i  seemed  to  enjoy  the  p«rform- 
"he  piece  Itself  offers  a  new  Idea, 
play,  aa  the  atory  Is  unfolded, 
ired  with  many  Incongruous  In- 
ilons — some    strained    In  their 
■.ire  a  place.    But  the  bool: 
t  Its  entertaining  passafres. 
.  .ny  lines  that  sparkle,  and 
.III  tibundiince  of  smart  repartee. 
.<tc  Is  often  catchy  and  there  Is 
>     lie  line  and  a  refrain  here  and 
r«  that  linger.     Mr.   August  Kleln- 
.9,   who  conducted,   found  excellent 
■jults  with  his  musicians,  though  there 
waa  at  times  evidence  of  a  heavy  hand. 
T'  l?  m.isical  play  Is  founded  on  the 
Idea.  The  varying  tones  all  take 
ice  as  the  evening  wears  on.  M. 
.,  the  proprietor  of  a  ncarf  shop, 
13  an  esthetic.  He  pees  nothing  but  color 
tones  and  his  seeming  objective  Is  the 
■  -^^t  suggests  love.  Jane  an  Amer- 
yer.  visits  his  shop  after  a  very 
!  taxicab  mIx-up  with  Hun'cr 
.  L'K-'-  -  n.  an  .American.   The  latter  seeks 
I;  her  and  finds  her  at   Donnel's.  where 
!=h<>  '.s  pestered  with  the  attention  of  the 
Trevllle,    who   has  amu«ed 
Lois,  one  of  Donnefs  sal<'r- 
^ould  now  cast  her  ai^ide. 
Then  :h«re  Is  the  wealthy  Archibald 
Speed,  who  would  marry  his  eccentric 
ward.  Trlxle,  to  Hunter.   There  Is  again 
the  love  affair  of  Donnet  and  Jane's 
mother  to  add  to  the  complexities,  each 
affair  In  turn  susceptible  to  the  color 
Idea.     The  blue  canary,  which  Is  Ini- 
rptrof  i    In    the    crucible    by  Hunter, 
-    s  red.    It  Is  seized  by  Jane  and 
and  there  Is  despair  all  around, 
j  e  color  of  love,  of  course,  flnall>- 
,:valls,  and  there  Is  the  usual  conclu- 
■■n. 

.3ut  the  performance  had  many  ex- 
vislto  moments  as  when  Miss  Abar- 
anell   had  the  stage.    This  vivacious 
tie  firefly  had  not  alone  her  voice  to 
mmend  her.    Her  dancing  was  a  de- 
ig'.Tt  to  the  eye  In  Its  rythm  and  grace, 
l;  was  easily  accomplished  with  no  sug- 
t,estlon  of  laboriousness.    Her  singing 
'.vas  always  a  pleasure,  there   was  a 
'.varmth  and  virility  in  her  tonea  and 
'he  upper  notes  were  firm  and  'aken 
.  ith  ease. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  even- 
_r   Tvas     the     American   of   T.  Roy 
5.   For  here  was  a  comedian  that 
.   something    new— something  not 
dissociated  from  himself.  Breezy 
and  plausible,  he  Is  authoritative  In  his 
j  every  move. 

!  Nita  Allen  was  seen  as  the  eccentric 
Trixie.  This  was  a  cleverly  conceived 
part,  both  in  make-up  and  performance. 
She  was  always  the  comedienne  In  a 
rao't  difficult  role.  The  remainder  of 
the  cast  gave  excelleni  accounts  of 
themselves. 
,  In  a  word,  the  acting  was  superior  to 
the  show  Itself. 

I    HOLLIS   STREET   THEATRE— Don- 
ald Brian  In  "The  Marriage  Market." 
A  new  musical  play  in  three  acts  by  M. 
'    Brody  and  F.  Martos.  Music  by  Victor 
I     lacobl.  Lyrics  by  Arthur  Anderson  and 
Adrian    Ross.     First    performance  in 
j  Boston. 

Edward  Fleetwood  Donald  Brlsn 

F»natc.r  Abe  K.  Gllroy  Georere  T.  Meech 

;Ba!d-Faced  Sandy  Guy  Nichols 

Capiala  on  the  "Mariposa." 

E-nest  Torrence 

•.ord  Harllngham  Perclval  Knight 

Tllnher  Arthur  Reynolds 

laHpona  Gllroy  May  de  Souaa 

..  Middy  Clssle  Sewell 

.;rnma  Moya  Mannering 

"The  Marriage  Market"  was  first  pro- 
d'iced  In  Budapest  two  years  ago.  It 
h&2  since  been  played  in  Vienna.  Lon- 
don, New  York  and  In  Russia  with  sue- 
cess.  The  adaptation  for  the  English  j 
stage  was  made  by  Miss  Gladys  Unger. 

The  plot  la  based  upon  the  revival  In 
California  of  an  old  Spanish  custom  of 
holding  a  marriage  market  where  young 
•xoTTHir  are  put  up  at  auction  and  sold 
!  '■,  T;-.., -j.j;  5  and  ranchers.  Formerly 
I  •-'  r:  i -tions  were  merely  an  excuse  for 
I  ;•.  but  an  enterprising  sheriff  de- 

I  'hat  they  shall  In  future  be  le^al. 

^  .  .  '.posa  Gllroy,  her  friend  Kitty 
B  Ken',  and  her  maid  Emma  come  to  the 
H  mari'.<;t  In  search  of  adventure.  They 
■  'ri-pectlvelv  wedded  to  Tulare  Teddy, 
^B^^urllngham  and  Blinker,  Hurling- 
^^^^Valet.  The  three  brides  run  away, 
^^^^^Kr,  when  they  discover  that  the 
^^^^^^k^are 

^^^^^^^^^  Tula  re  Teddy  la  dlsrulsed 
^^^^^^^^Hn  Senator  Ollroy's 
^^^^^^^^^H  br<de,        there  Is  a  scene 
^^^^^^^^^L^.Issed.    In  three 
^^^^^^^^^^L      happily  th« 


Th>-  riot  H  not 
be  nH>t    with  In  . 

dialogue  H  unusually  crisp  and  well 
turned.  „. 

tjist  evening  the  features  war*  Mr. 
Brian's  performance,  Mr.  Jacobl's  mu- 
ale  and  Mr.  Knight's  fooling. 

The  mvi.-ilo  la  eminently  tuneful,  it 
haa  deoKied  character,  charm  and  nov- 
elty There  are  agreeable  soU*,  plquaiit 
concerted  numbers  and  well  made  en- 
aembles.  Throughout  there  is  rhythmic 
variety  and  the  hand  of  an  expeHencc.l 
musician  Is  shown  In  the  writing  for 
voices  and  orche-^tra.  a  musician  with 
an  Instinct  for  the  stage. 

The  opening  chorus  of  Cowboys,  the 
haunting  wnltt.  "The  One  I  Love,"  seen 
in  the  first  act  by  Mr.  Brian  and  M1b« 
d«  Sousn,  "Oh  How  Near  and  Yet  How 
Far,"  "June  Is  In  the  Air,"  "Honey-  I 
moon"  are  among  the  numbers  con- 
spicuous for  their  beauty. 

Mr.  Brian's  art  has  broadened.  Ho  is 
no  longer  merely  a  dancer  of  uncommon 
skill  He  acted  the  part  of  Teddy  with 
consistency,  he  used  his  voice  adroitly 
and  with  effect  I  veness,  while  his  dis- 
guises as  cowboy  and  sailor  became 
him.  The  grace  and  distinction  of  his 
dancing  are  always  a  pleasure,  and  he 
cave  an  exhibition  of  the  Intricacies  of 
the  modern  dances  with  enviable  buoy- 
ancy, ease  and  flexibility. 

The  chief  comedian,  Mr.  Knight,  was 
also  in  the  vein.  Lord  Hurllngham  Is 
a  fat  part.  He  made  the  most  of  It 
and  delivered  the  salacious  lines  allotted 
to  him  with  evident  relish  and  to  the 
delight  of  the  audience. 

Miss  De  Sousa  played  Mariposa  with 
archness  and  Incessant  vivacity.  Her 
voice,  brilliant  and  sonoroue  In  quality, 
was  often  heard  to  advantage. 

Miss  McConias  chiefly  distinguished 
herself  by  two  whistling  numbers,  wh.ch 
were  rapturously  applauded,  and  a  cer- 
tain nlmbleness  In  dancing.  Miss  Man- 
nerlng  as  Emm^  was  becomingly  port.  , 
Blinker,  the  comic  valet,  was  played 
with  unctuous  drollery  by  Arthur  Rey- 
nolds. The  ml  not .  characters  were  veil 
taken.  The  chorus  was  effective  In 
.  song  and  dance.  The  piece  was  attrao- 
!  tlvely  mounted.  ' 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  warm 
I  In  Its  expressions  of  approval. 

AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S! 


■V 


A  typical  Christmas  bill  so  arrange* 
as '  to  b*  especially  Interesting  to  the 
children,  for  whom  a  Christmas  tree 
and  a  real  Santa  Claus  are  provided  at 
each  matinee  performance,  Is  being 
presented  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  The  Christmas  pantomlmo,  "The 
Night  Before  Christmas,"  Is  the  last 
Item  upou  the  bill,  and  yesterday  after- 
noon evtry  little  boy  and  girl  In  the 
audience  was  invited  to  step  upon  the 
stage  and  receive  from  Santa  Claus  a 
Christmas  remembrance.  Hundreds  ac- 
cepted, and  each  little  girl  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  large  doll,  while  the  little 
boys  were  given  imported  mechanical 
toys.  ^  , 

In  addition  to  the  Christmas  burlesque, 
as  a  spe.:!al  attraction  for  the  little 
folk,  is  Mme.  Mary's  burlesque  circus 
with  Its  musical  dogs.  Its  amusing  bull 
flght,  the  unrideable  mule  and  a  lot  of 
trick  dogs  that  do  everything  but  talk. 
Jesse  Laeky's  Clownland  Company  also 
I  nia-Je  a  big  hit  with  the  children,  as 
i  well  as  with  the  older  ones.    It  Is  a 
study  in  black  and  white,  with  a  com- 
pany of  16  in  all.  headed  by  Ceballos 
and     Desmond,    extremely    agile  and 
graceful     dancers,     their  "whirlwind 
waltz"  being  the  best  of  their  several- 
numbers.    As  a  finale  the  company  pre- 
sents "New  Year's  Eve  in  Clownland," 
I  during  which  the  members  of  the  com- 
'  pany  come  down   from  the  stage  into 
'  the  aisles  and  mingle  with  the  audience, 
■  much  to  the  delight  of  the  children. 
I    The  big  hit  of  the  week's  bill,  how- 
'  ever.    Is   Chris   Richards,   an  eccentric 
English  chappie,  who  has  never  before 
I  visited  B    F.  Keith's.    As  an  exponent 
of  eccentric  dancing  Richards  is  about 
the  best  ever  seen  In   Boston,  and  he 
was    recalled    again    and    again.  The 
Farrer  Girls— a  stately  brunette  and  a 
little  blonde— were  also  excellent.  The 
little  blonde  In  one  of  her  songs  por- 
trayed  the   man    who   haa   dined  well 
rather  than  wisely,   tt  was  an  extreme- 
ly good  bit  of  character  work.  Then,  In 
addition.   Juggling   DeL'sle  did  every- 
thing conceivable  with  hats,  never  once 
missing  a  trick,  and  getUng  them  upon 
his  head  from  all  angles  and  In  all 
ways.    Jennings  and  Wilson,  gentlemen 
of  color,  present  an  assortment  of  their 
own   songs,    some    considerably  better 
than  others.    Hilda  Hawthorne  and  her 
"Johnnie"  gave  her   familiar  ventrilo- 
quist act;  Leroy.   WUson  and  Tom  In 
bumping  the   bumps  are  good,  while 
Frederlcka  Slemons  and  Company  pre- 
sent their  comedy,  "Liz." 


Outlemen,  we  hure  with  na  (hl»  evening 
111  aothor  known  not  only  throiighout  th«  | 
U-olt«d  StiUes  out  In  Encland,  nml  tv»n  In 
Franc*  and  ^ierniany,  throogto  translatloos 
that  faintly  reproduce  hla  wit  and  liiuuir.  Ba 
has  been  called  the  Oharle*  lismb  of  M«»»h- 
cliiifftts;  but  'le  haa  a  breadth  of  vision  that 
poor  Lamb  InoUed  He  1«  without  llio  preju- 
dlc»»  that  marred  the  work  of  Harlitt;  he  bus 
—no  doubt  lnherlte<l  from  hlB  aoceators— a 
rellglona  faith  thnt  Antole  France  would  he 
the  happier  for  entertaining.  But  why  should 
I  ditaln  you.  when  he  la  with  us?  Allow  nic, 
grntlemen,  to  Intpoduce  to  yonr  Mr.  ICpbratm 
J.  Btlkena,  poet,  norellst,  eaaaylet,  lorer  of 
Ilia  fellow-man.  (Enthuslaatlc  charring  as  all 
rlKe.) 

Mistaken  Gregariousnees. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

It  1b  a  pity  that  the  Carabaos  should 
suffer  severe  official  reprimand  for] 
their  fun  at  the  expense  of  their  civil  I 
superiors,  but  surely  an  Indictment  will 
lie  against  them  for  the  inexcusable  sin 
ot  ciullncss.  Ono  now  and  then  has  a 
suspicion  that  society  Is  .an  organization 
to  promote  mutual  boredom,  and  there 
'  is  a  Ju»tltlable  belief  that  table  knives 
are  dull  because,  were  they  sharp,  they 
might  he  used  by  bored  commensals 
upon  each  others'  throats.  One  reads 
the  newspaper  reports  of  what  passes 
for  fun  at  public  dinners  with  thankful 
heart  at  havln.?  escaped  the  Infliction. 
It  must  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  al- 
coholic stimulant  to  make  a  Gridiron 
dinner  or  a  Clbver  Club  dinner  or  a 
Carabao  Wallow  endurable.  What  leaks 
out  as  to  the  fun  at  such  places  Is  In- 
sufferably amateurish,  parochial,  Inept, 
pulted  perhaps  to  the  taste  of  those  wits 
whose  coruscations  are  recorded  In  the 
reports  ot  debates  in  Congress  with  the 
Interpolated  (Laughter),  (Great  laugh- 
ter), (Applause  from  both  sides).  Does 
anybody  ever  say  aught  really  worth 
hearing  at  a  public  dinner?  I  remem- 
ber one  of  the  dullest  and  dryest  affairs 
of  the  sort  here  In  Boston  that  It  was 
ever  my  misfortune  to  sit  through.  The 
diners,  several  hundred  in  number,  were 
mostly  business  men,  and  there  was  not 
a  single  speaker  without  ease  and  flu- 
ency, but  the  effect  of  the  whole  thing 
was  Inexpressibly  depressing  and  the 
water  wa?  not  even  cool.  Why  do  we  go 
to  such  affairs  or  to  any  sort  of  public 
or  fceml-Tiubllc  dinner  unless  to  hear  a 
really  great  man,  when  we  can  sit  with 
a  few  congenial  frieijds,  or  command 
the  wits  c£  all  time  in  our  own  libraries 
by  a  blazing  hearth,  not  without  such 
liquid  refreshment  as  heightens  appre- 
ciation and  quickens  apprehension? 

AMATQR  FOCL 
Chestnut  Hill,  Dec.  22. 


!      HANDEL  AND  HAYDN 

I  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave 
the  second  performance  of  "The  Mes- 
siah" In  Symphony  Hall  last  night.  The 
srlo  singers  were  Mmes.  WUhelmlna 
Wright  Calvert  and  Christine  Miller, 
William  H.  Pagdln  and  William  Hln- 
shaw.  The  performance  gave  pleasure 
to  a  very  large  audience. 


Some  Questions. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

What  Is  tlue  meaning  of  the  word 
"carree"?  It  Is  used  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  an  editorial  article,  "Old  Mas- 
ters While  You  Walt,"  In  The  Herald  of 
Dec  19. 

Is  It  good  form  to  call  children  "kids"  7 
In  what  persons  and  numlaers  Is  the 
defective  verb  "quoth"  used?  la  it  used 
In  the  third  person  of  the  plural  num- 
ber? 

M^hen  an  adjective  precedes  and  modi- 
fies the  first  of  two  or  more  nouns  con- 
nected by  "and"  expressed  or  understood, 
does  it  also  modify  the  nouns  which  fol- 
low'the  first  one?  For  example,  does 
"an  exhibition  of  large  dogs  and  cats" 
mean  an  exhibition  of  large  dogs  and 
largf!  cats,  or  an  exhibition  of  cats 
(without  regard  to  size)  and  large  dogs? 

Can  "one"  properly  stand  for  an  ante- 
cedent in  the  pluraT  number,  and  be 
Joined  to  a  plural  verb,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation:  "Such  a  course  deceives 
alike  the  shareholders  and  the  public. 
The  one  are  apt,"  etc.  "The  one  means 
the  shareholders  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  GRAl\rM.\RIAN. 

Boston,  Dec.  22. 

Some  Answers. 

The  "Salon  Carre"  (final  "e"  with  aa 
acute  accent)  Is  a  room  in  the  Louvra, 
Famous   pictures,    chiefly    Italian,    ara  ' 
hung  there,  and  the  Mona  Idsa  was  chief 
among  them.  ', 

The  dictionaries  tell  us  that  "kid"  for  ' 
a  child,  especially  a  young  child,  was 
originally  low  slang,  but  Is  of  late  fre- 
quent In  familiar  speech.  Massenger 
used  the  term  In  one  of  his  plays  (1599). 
and  a  century  later  D'Urfey  wrote: 

At  her  back  a  kid  that  cry'd 

Still  as  r.ho  plnch'd  It,  fast  was  ty'd.  , 

In  sporting  or  criminal  circles  "kid" 
Is  a  term  of  admiration  for  an  expert  I 
young  pugilist  or  thief.   The  white  ser- 
vants bound  by  Indentures  to  work  for 
1  four  or  five  years  In  the  American  colo-  j 
I  nies  were  called  "kids."  Hence  probably  j 
I  the  verb  "kidnap." 

I     "Quoth,"  the  past  tense  of  "quethe, 
Is  used  with  substantives  or  pronouns 
of  the  first  and  third  persons  to  Indicate  i 
that  the  words  of  a  speaker  are  beint'  | 
repeated.  The  verb  Is  always  placed  be- 
fore the  subject.  There  was  an  old  form,  ! 
"quethen"  or  "quothen,"  for  the  third 
person    plural.     We    find    a    quotation  | 
(1581)  :  "The  Are  (quoth  we)  hath  heat  , 
and  light."   We  are  unable  to  find  any 
Instance  of  "quoth  they"  employed  by  a 
modem  writer  of  good  standing. 

The  English  language  as  used  by  the  j 
best  writers  Is  as  loose  as  ashen.  Nine 
out  of  ten  would  say  "large  dogs  and 
rats."    meaning  large   dogs   and  large 


mar  of  GraniniaiB'    has  Kom    >  '  'o 
2^  on  this  subject ;  but  why  W      boa  t^ 
ly  particular?    We  know  «^"'^">  , 
liwlsts  that  the  word   "madhouse  I. 
nonsense,   because  a  house  cannot  bo 

"Here  are  two  Inatanceif'.  Woodcocke 
am)-  "The  women  were  accounted  noth- 
^'inferior  to  the  men,  For'as  he  ono 
founded  the  empires,"  etc.  ''J^^"^" 
♦rarminfed  (1886):  "Some  die  becausa 
j;ty  feet  anrothers  live  because  they 
feel  not.  So  that  the  one  are  fools  be- 
cause they  die  not  of  feeling,,  amWhe 
others  because  they  die  of  It.  ^"^be 
?«ie  one'  and  'the  other'  refer  several^ 
ti  two  things  previously  named  they 

are  by  some  taken  as  e^^'^''^'^" V^'i,  ! 
former'  and  'the  latter.'  by  °ihers  as] 
•the  latter  and  'the  former.  The  nrsi 
Of  thes?appears  to  be  the  earl  er  and 
natural  use."  We  quote  from  the  Ox 
ford  Dictionary.— Ed. 

Self-Appreclatlon. 

A  comedy,  "The  Night  Hawk,  '  wa. 
produced  in  London,  on  Dec.  6.  The  hero 
Is  an  amiable  duffer.  "Some  people,"  h« 
says  "are  always  asking.  If  we  live  un- 
der Soc 'a  iism,  who  would  do  the„«^«;'; 
englng  I  know.  It  would  be  me.'  'Who 
Ts  not  at  once  drawn  toward  the  maker 
of  this  confession?  The  man  that  does 
;  not  occasionally  say  to  hlmse  f  In  the, 
night  watches:  "What  an  ass  I  am-  IS! 
.unfit  for  the  table  of  the  Muses  or  the 
favor  of  a  goddess. 

The  Whole  World  Kfn. 
The  fight  between  M.  Charpentler  anH 
Mr   Bomhadier  Wells  In  which  the  lat- 
fer  was  knocked  out  in 
aroused  In  Mr.  Filson  Young  a  deep 
of  meditation:   'Many  •""'"^'^^f '"^ 
Pbns  have  been  drawn  by  e''P«'^t^„''^°™ 
:lhls   encounter   and    the   attention  It 
awakened;  I  am  content  to  P«««'^«  '"^ 
;  It  a  reminder  that,  in  spite  of  every  , 
'  thing    a  fight  between  two  men  with 
the"r  fists   whether  enveloped  In  glove.' 
or  not   remains  on  the  whole  the  form, 
I  of  compeiltion  In  which  the  human  race 
I  Is  most  deeply  Interested. 

Christmas  Pottage. 

"Amongst  the  customs  observed  on 
Christmas  eve.  the  Venetians  eat  a  kind 
of  pottaiio  which  they  call  torta  de 
lasaene  '  composed  of  oil.  onions,  past.'. 
paiS  pine  nuts,  raisins,  currants  and 
candied  orange  peel." 


^^i^xut:  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Miss 
Pocahontas."  a  musical  extravaganza  in 
two  acts;  by  R.  A.  Bamet  and  Robert 
M.  Baker;  music  by  Daniel^!.  Sullivan. 
The  principals  of  the  cast:  |  >  Iv  • 

Capt.  John  Smith  WllUnm  P.  Carl(>ton 

I'l.w-hat  an  Donald  M<  ek  | 

Soan  ga  tn-ha  Francl<  Williii:n3 

:■  vf ekleil-Tliunder-Cloud  Frederic  Ormonde 

John  Rolfo  Carney  Christie 

ThS  MIehtT  Medlclne-mac  Creorie  Krnst 

Pocsliontas  Mlas  Doris  Olssou 

Jnne  Miss  Florence  Shirley 

This  "musical  extravaganza,"  or 
more  appropriately,  burlesque.  was 
originally  written  by  Bostonlans  for  the 
Cadets  some  few  years  ago.  The  Jong 
lapse  in  its  presentation,  however,  is  in 
no  sense  an  Indication  of  its  Inferiority, 
for  we  have  heard  many  musical  com- 
edies recently  in  this  city  that  suffer  in 
many  respects  in  comparison.  While 
In  the  main  the  original  production  Is 
repeated,  there  are  many  Innovations 
that  bring  It  up  to  the  present  day,  and 
we  recognize  the  colloquialisms  and 
speech  of  the  hour. 

The  performance  last  night  took  the 
complexion  of  a  gala  event.    While  the 
Christmastide  prevented  a  large  audi- 
ence, there  was  the  holiday  expectancy  j| 
and  an  abundance  of  enthusiasm.  | 

Mr.  Sullivan's  music  Is  especially  In 
line  for  a  word  of  commendation.  His 
constancy  and  clearly  defined  relation- 
ship to  the  Indian  theme  was  alwa.\  s 
evident,  and  we  now  hear  the  lingering 
refrains  of  "In  a  Jev/elled  Grotto,"  "I- 
a  Dory,"  and  the  interpolated  "Katie 
Carney." 

The  story  of  "Miss  Posahontas" 
the  affair  of  the  dauRhter  of  PowliaUm 
and  John  Smith.  Pooahonta.s  Is  th- 
affianced  biide  of  Soangataha.  Tiic 
I  appearance  of  John  Smith,  John  r.oU> 
and  the  palefaces  awake  now  tlioughis 
In  the  mind  of  the  Indian  maid,  and  the 
wigwam  of  Soangataha  Is  not  so  allur- 
ing. 

"By  poetic  license"  the  final  scene  In 
Act  2  transplants  the  personnel  ot  the 
company  to  an  easily  recognizable  citv 
'  street  of  the  present  day,  and  the  stor;. 
I  finds  Its  conclusion  In  Pocahontas  ac- 
i  quiring  city  ways  and  giving  her  hand 
I  to  John  Rolfe.  Many  would  have  been) 
I  more  pleased  had  John  Smith  been  thei 
j  lucky  man.. 

In  a  company  of  this  kind,  usually 
'  given  to  an  entirely  different  class  of 
work,    many   are   interested    to  know 
how  they  Interpret  a  musical  show.  But ' 
let  it  be  said,   that  despite  the  usual 
shortcomings  and  Inevitable  hitches  ot  '■ 
a  first  performance,  their  work  is  to  be' 
highly     commended.     Their  numbers, 
while  lacking  in  sustained  song,  were 
■  always  honestly  and  sincerely  given. 
Miss  Doris  Olsson  appeared  as  Poc8-| 
hontas,  and  was  the  Indian  maid  to  fire: 
the  heart  of  such  a  brave  as  Soanga-| 
taha.    She  played  with  true  simplicity  j 
and  the  awakening  ot  her  vanity  as  she 
took  In  hand  a  mirror  for  the  first  thin' 
was  an  eloquent  bit  of  acting 

Mr.  Carleton  was  a  heroic  John  Smitlii 
In  speech  and  carriage.  His  "bolero") 
was  too  good  to  be  th'.:s  so  Short.  | 


\ 


[er  the  mann^^SWHBffla  In  ilicc's 
yorsair."  Th«re  wafP^he  fjlnge  of 
ifalway  sluggers"  and  a  flannel  brogue. 

was  at  times  funny,  Jiut  he  lacked, 
song.  '  I 

The  stubborn  Indian  of  Frederic  Or- 
j^nde  was  a  flesh  and  blood  character, , 

we  have  met  just  such  a  redinan. 
^et  us  speak  of  the  perfect  girlish-  ; 
Ba  of  Miss  Shirley,  of  the  ludicrous 
Trlesque  of  Miss  Colcord,  and  finally 
word  for  Joseph  Marr  and  his  mu- 
[olanly  colleagues  who  had  their  part 
the  success  of  Mr.   Craig's  annual 
Iphristmas  play. 

BO.STON  OPERA  QOUSB-DonizettfB 
Lncla  dl  Lanwnerinoor."    The  cast:  ^ 
pord   Enrico  ><-^^^rC.,...  ■ -^^^^-^J^^l^-^,^ 
T  Edgario'Di   Ravtn^r„°f„,„  Tanlonso 

.ord  Arturo  Bucklow,  ^"it^on? 

i^rd  Arturo  Bucklow.  .Erne'^to  Olaccone 
^,  ••• Vr  i/^V  Lrfrenzo  Fn«eo 

*'°'Luc"a  drLamfA4nnoor"  was  repeat- 
ed at  the  Boston  Opera  House  l=^st  ev«i- 
w  It  was  the  first  appearance  of  Lu^ 
Tetrazzinl  in  the  role  of  Lucia  th  • 
season  There  was  an  audienc  e  of  lair 
If^e  and  there  wa.  much  enthusiasm^ 
the  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sextet  and  the  mad  scene  being  espe 
cially  demonstrative. 

Mr.  Mcranzoni  conducted  and  his  read- 
ing was  generally  excellent,  1-hough 
thire  was  evidence  of  a  turbulent  or^ 
chestration  hera  and  there,  notably  in 
the  flrsi  act,  as  when  Alisa  has  her  say. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Lucia  car- 
ries a  heavy  heart;  that  tUe  compan- 
ionship of  AJlsa  is  consoltns.  Thus  we 
would  hear  the  oonfldences  of  this  com- 
panionship. _  .  ,  , 
The  performance  of  Miss  Tetrazzinl 
was  an  engrossing  study,  and  this  ac- 
complished artist  of  colorature  has  sel- 
dom been  heard  to  better  advwitage. 
The  brilliance  of  her  tones  in  the  up- 
per register,  their  clarity  and  '---i""- 
and  her  ease  and  matter-of- 
meanor  In  sustained  song 
bounded  pleasure.  ^  .  tt-^ 
Vincenzo  Tanlengo  appeared  as  J^a- 
aardo  We  would  prefer  a  more  asser- 
tive lover— even  a  more  boisterous 
blade.  His  volc.=  Is  lacking  in  robust- 
ness, and  in  hl«  duets  with  Tetrazzinl 
It  was  at  times  scarcely  audible. 

Mr  Mardones  was  the  Ralniondo,  and 
the  sonority  and  richness  of  this  splen- 
did basso  were  always  a  pleasure. 

The  ensembles  were  particularly  bril- 
liant and  there  was  an  evident  co- 
heslveness  and  spontaneity  that  was 
genuinely  effective. 


As  this  la  the  day  of  peace  on  ear^h,' 
good  will  toward  men.  ;  we  taJie  a 
peculiar  pleasure  In  allowing  Dr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  William  Bellamy  and  Mr.  Edwin 
W.  Ottle  to  have  their  final  say  con- 
cerning strakefl,  sheets,  knots  and  other 
matters  of  seamanship.  And  flrst  we'll 
bear  from  Mr.  Ottle: 


are    writing  dictloi.ary 
writing  from  the  poei-s, 
no  chance  for  a  .sallnr. 

I  fall  to  see  why  "J.  S,  A."  sliouki 
feel  so  distressed  over  knots.  When  J. ' 
was  a  Jack  Tar  we  usetl  an  hour  glass 
j  and  log  line,  a  glass  called  hour  glass, 
If  it  took  an  ho:ir  for  sand  to  run  from 
end  to  end.  I  think  we  used  a  minute 
glass.  The  log  line  liad  knots  tucked 
through  the  strand  of  the  line.  These 
knot.s  were  made  of  different  colored 
cloth.  The  term  'knots."  or  "so  many, 
knots,"  had  reference  to  the  number  of 
Knots  passing  off  from  thC'ieel  while, 
the  sand  was  running  through  tlie 
glass.  '  Knots  arc  used  on  a  lead  line 
for  soundings,  although  a  pole  was 
used  on  flat-boats  on  the  Mississippi. 
On  board  ship  the  man  throwing  the 
lead  had  a  song  accompaniment.  Thn 
flat-boat  sailor  had  It  like  this:  "No 
sound,  no  ground,  no  bottom  to  be 
tound,  with  a  long  pitch-plne-pole-and- 
a-half." 

May  It  please  Mr.  William  Bellamy: 
the  after  end  of  a  ship  was  called  the 
stern-sheets,  meaning  any  part  of  the 
ship  aft  the  forepart  of  the  quarter- 
deck. So  called  from  It  being  the  loca- 
tion of  main  sheets,  main  topsail  sheets 
and  so  on;  top-gallant-sail,  royal  and 
sky-sail  sheets,  and  also  the  spanker 
sheets. 

Now  I  would  like  to  know  when  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  enlightening 
US  on  the  subject  went  to  sea:  "Con- 
cord." "Baltimore,"  Bellamy  and  oth- 
ers.   Thtre  are  no  sailors  now. 

DR.  W,  E.  CROCKETT. 


fWe  say~"l)oasted,"  to;  iru  .     .  j 

''Import  that  ho  Is  dead.  U'liis  report  has 
♦"en  for,  some  time  a  yearly  one. 
Uumbo  Jumbo"  is  not  admitted.  Ul»- 
aer  "Mannheim"  there  i.s  no  reference 
to  the  German  ejaculation,  "Herr  Gott 
au.s  Mannheim!"  Under  "Minnesota" 
there  Is  no  allusion  to  the  state  wLshlng 
to  repudiate  its  debts,  the  lawsuits 
brought  against  and  the  final  compro- 
mise. Truly,  an  Encyclopaedia  of  nn- 
essentlals! 
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"My  Learned  Sister." 

What  Is  the  etiquette  In  American 
courts  where  women  are  admitted  to 
practice?  "My  learned  sister"  ;s  fre- 
quently heard,  it  Is  said.  In. the  courts 
of  Victoria.  English  barristers  usually 
employ  the  expression  "My  learned 
friend,"  which  would  apply,  either  used 
in  good  faith  or  ironically,  to  women 
£ind  to  men.  In  "Pickwick"  "brother" 
was  the  customary  term,  but  now  wa 
are  told  "brother"  is  reserved  in  Eng- 
land for  judges  referring  to  judges. 


freedom, 
-fact  de- 
gave  un- 


Discursive. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  "Con- 
cord" that  began  this  long-winded  con- 
troversy. It  would  be  a  gracious  act 
on  his  part  to  give  a  dinner  to  his  sea- 
mates  wliere  all  these  weighty  matters 
could  be  discussed  at  length.  "This 
is  the  meal  equally  set."  And  let  It  be 
a  meal  at  which  one  will  give  a 
living  exhibition  of  "Three  Sheets  in 
the  Wind."  Some  of  our  readers  have 
written  asking  whether  Dr.  Crockett 
Is  a  real  person.  They  Intimate  that 
the  name  is  only  an  editorial  mask. 
Thl.s  is  flattering  to  us— although  we  met 
a  sub.oi  rii>er  last  night  who  said  that 
tile  doctor  was  a  bore— and  It  does  Dr. 
Crockett  gross  Injustice.  He  is  indeed 
alive  and  he  writes  his  letters  with  his 
own  hand.  A  modest  man,  he  has  only 
hinted  at  adventures  In  his  life.  We 
wonder  if  he  has  ever  vlsltea  Surinam. 
The  name  fascinates  even  a  land  lubber. 
Some  years  ago  on  the  Cape  there  was 
a  postmaster— he  Is  dead  now,  rest  his 
soui;— who  used  to  tell  of  coasting  and 
deep  sea  sailing  while  we  were  await- 
ing Captain  Biirseley  with  the  mall.  Of- 
ten did  we  hear  him  begin:  "When  I 
was  oncp  fit  .Surinam."  but  what  he  said 
or  d'd  there  was  not  revealed.  There 
wa3  always  an  interruption.  A  customer 
asked  for  a  bottle  of  patent  medicine 
or  for  a  plug  of  tobacco,  or  the  stage 
came.  Perhaps  Dr.  Crockett  knows  the 
mysti  rlcs  of  that  remote,  wild  place. 


"Ottle,"  Not  "Attle." 

Ar  the  World  Wags: 

I  Hhould  like  to  express  my  thanks  for 
soeing;  my  letter  In  print.  I  was  afraid, 
at  the  time  I  sent  it  In,  that  th»-  subject 
had  been  already  closed. 

T  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  there  was  a 
typographical  mistake  in  my  name.  It 
was  printed  "Attle."  It  should  be 
"Ottle  '-E,  W.  Ottle,  In  full.  I  don't 
want  to  try  to  dodge  anything  that  may 
t)o  coming  my  way,  you  know,  after  my 
BtatementB  In  regard  to  "three  sheets  in 
the  wind"!  EDWIN  W.  OTTIE.  , 

Roxbury,  Dec.  22. 


Cavendish. 

tobacoii!   The  King  of  Kng- 


Rather  Harsh. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  ever  man  writ  hlra  down  a  lubber, 
he  Is  B.  W.  Ottle. 

A  ship  leaning  away  from  the  wind 
exposes  to  the  wind  sheets  that  would 
be  under  water  If  the  ship  were  on  an 
even  keel. 

I  should  hats  to  see  this  discussion 
closed  with  a  stupid  misstatement.  •  •  • 
WILH.VM  BELLAMY. 

Boston,  Dec.  22. 


Good  Old  Doctor! 

.Vs  the  World  Wags: 

E.  W.  Ottle — a  new  one  on  the  job.  . 
That  meanK  new  blunders.     I  do  net  j 
question   the   correctness  of  "strakcs" 
meaning  "planks,"  but  the  term  strakes  j 
list,  or  head,  Ijas  reference  to  the  line  I 
between  the  planks  (or  strakes).    If  ynn  ' 
wished   to   measure    the   plank   as  t'j 
width  you  would  measure  from  side  tj 
side.    That  Is  what  a  sailor  does  when 
he  says;     "She   (the  ship')    has  three 
strakes  list  to  starboard,"  meaning  she 
\■^  heeling  to  starboard  from  an  even 
keel,  to  the  third  Hue  of  planking.  I 
f  ver  heard  the  course  of  a  ship  spoken 
f  aa  being  fhre.  sheets  or  two  sheets 
or  one  sheet  from  the  wind.  "Leaning 
right  to  the  wind  s  eye"  gets  me.    It  is 
•ailor  talk  to,  sa.v  a  ship  Is  sailing  close 
hauled,  one  or  more  points  free,  with 
wind  abeam,  with  wind  on  the  quarter, 
and  dead  before  It.    Close  hauled  Is  the 
point  of  Bulling  lis  near  the  wind  as  will 
Rive  bU  nall!^'  n  full.    Beating  to  wlnd- 
i  lose  hauled.    All  sheets 

rt,  or  taut,  and  tacks 
ii.!  lorwaiil. 


land  recently  visited  tile  Ouke  of  Dev- 
onshire at  Ohat.'iwortli,  and  a  London 
jciurnalist,  not  having  the  fear  of  a 
juke  before  his  eyes.  Kusj.arented  that 
George  might  pay  his  ho.it  a  pretty 
compliment  by  calling  for  a  pipeful  of 
Cavendish.  "It  was  Sir  W  illiam  Caven- 
dlah,  a  seaman  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
ard  forebear  of  the  present  duke,  who 
first  moistened  tobacco  with  molasses 
and  pressed  It  Into  hard  cakes  to  be  cut 
at  pleasure."  Fortunately  the  Duke  of 
IV-vonshlrs  Is  not  sensitive  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  told  with  gusto  how  he  had 
been  asked  whether  the  Cavendish  As- 
soi  iatlon  w.-is  formed  to  promote  con- 
siiMipdon  of  homo-grown  tobacco.  Yet 
Sir  FraniMs  Doyle  in  1?79  lamented  the 
i'xi.>iten'  e  of  people  who  cannot  under- 
Finnd  a  Joke.  "I  was  dining  the  other 
day  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  when 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  oddity 
of  American  names.  "Fancy  such  a 
name  as  Birdseye!'  remarked  some  one 
at  table.  'Birdseye.'  I  said,  'is  surely  as 
good  as  Cavendish  any  day."  Not  a 
creature  smiled.  They  all  thought  I 
meant  to  Insult  them."  ] 
Was  the  London  Journ.allst  correct  In 
his  statement?  The  word  "Cavendish  ' 
does  not  appear  In  tobacco  circulars 
before  1S39,  and  In  1P44  some  one  on  a 
committee  In  the  House  of  Commons 
said  that  Cavendish  was  reckoned  by 
the  excise  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  Roll.  "I  suppose  the  name  Is 
taken  from  the  name  of  the  maker  ini 
America.  I  know  of  no  other  reason  for! 
the  name." 

i>JLt 


Unrecognized  Importance. 

Was  it  not  Alexander  Smith  who  wrote 
an  essay  on  the  importance  of  a  man  to 
Ihimself?  By  the  way,  we  are  glad  to 
see  the  announcement  of  a  new  edition 
of  "Dreamthorp,"  a  collection  of  most 
p.miable  essay.s.  Among  them  "Christ- 
pias"  is  one  of  the  best,  in  spite  of  a 
piirious  sentimentalism,  due  no  doubt 
to  Smith's  failing  health.  "I  look  out 
^n  the  brilliant  heaven,  and  see  a  milky 
vay  of  powdery  splendor  wandering 
through  it,  and  clusters  and  knots  of 
etars  and  planets  shining  serenely  in  the 
tlue  frosty  spaces;  and  the  armed  ap- 
parition of  Orion,  his  spear  pointing 
away  Into  immeasurable  space,  gleam- 
ing overhead;  and  the  familiar  constella- 
tion of  the  Plough  dipping  down  Into 
the  west;  and  I  think  when  I  go  in 
again  that  there  is  one  (Christmas  'the 
less  between  me  and  my  graye."  Lucky 
essayist!  There  were  no  electric  lights 
when  he  wrote  this  and  he  could  see  the 
stars. 

There  was  another  side  to  Smith.  "If 
a  man  could  hear  all  that  his  fellows 
say  of  him— that  he  is  stupid,  that  he 
Is  henpecked,  that  he  will  be  In  the 
Gazette  In  a  week,  that  his  brain  Is 
softenln?,  that  he  has  said  all  his  best 
things— and  if  he  could  believe  that  these 
pleasant  things  are  true,  he  would  be  in 
hiB  grave  before  the  month  was  out. 
Happilv  no  man  does  hear  these  things; 
and  if  "he  did,  they  would  only  provoke 
Inextinguishable  wrath  or  Inextlngruish- 
able  laughter.  A  man  receives  the 
shocks  of  life  on  the  buffer  of  his  van- 
ity." 

Yet  there  are  things  hard  to  bear.  We 
are  often  told  of  Whistler's  rude  re- 
torts, but  here  Is  an  instance  where  ha 
came  out  second;  at  least  ids  answer  Is 
not  recorded.  He  went  Into  a  "pub"  at 
Bournemouth  and  talked  gaily  with  the 
landlord.  The  latter,  thinking  him  to 
be  a  personage,  pumped  him,  until 
Whistler  asked:  "Who  do  you  thhik  I 
am?"  "Well,  I  can't  exactly  say,  sir; 
but  I  should  fancy  you  was  from  the 
'alls.'  " 

Far  finer  was  the  Indifference  of  a 
barmaid  toward  Swinburne,  as  he  sat 
morning  after  morning  In  a  "pub,"  hav- 

,  ing  walked  across  Putney  Common.  He 
I  was  reading  the  "Pink  "Un."  when  a 
I  worshipper  coming  In   recognized  him 
nnd  was  shocked.    "I  suppose,"  said  the 
\M)r.<ihlpper  to  the  girl,  "you  know  that 
Swinburne,  the  great  poet."  "Yes. 
;  I've  heard  so.    But  he  Isn't  much  good 
,  to  us — he  only  drinks  beer." 


I  Fare  for  Yesterday. 

I  On  Christmas  eve  we  saw  a  boar's 
head  brought  to  the  table  with  pomp 

I  and  ceremony,  but  It  was  only  the  sem- 
blance of  the  Christmas  dish.  To  the 
taste  It  was  head  cheese.  What  man 
yesterday,  even  in  England,  had  the 
courage  to  serve  heron,  crane,  crow, 
stork,  cormorant  or  bittern?  Yet  they  j 
wffl-e  once  in  favor.  Was  any  table  In 
the  city  graced  yesterday  by  a  pea- 
cock? I 


Variant  or  Original. 

As  the  World  Waga  1 
-My  version  of  "Jean  Baptlste"  Is  as 
follows:  I 

Oh,  J»«n  BaptlstA  ponrqooil  I 

Oh,  Jean  Bapti«te  pourqooil 

Oh,  Jfan  BaptlPte  what  for  ynl  sreas* 

My  leetle  dog's  nose  wit'  tar? 

I  grease  his  nose  wit'  tar,  ' 
I  gre.ise  hlf  nose  wit"  tar, 
1  greaiie  hia  nose  wit'  tar,  bejar! 
Becaase  bi>  hare  one  grand  catar-rh* 
Portland,  Me.  M.  L.  B  W 


Another  volume  of  the  Everyman 
Encyclopaedia  (Mac  to  OH)  has  been 
published,  and  again  there  Is  disap- 
pointment. Turn  to  "Nesselrode." 
There  is  not  a  word  about  the  pudding 
named  after  him;  whether  the  inventor 
was  the  count,  his  chief  cook  or  an- 
other: what  the  constituents  are;  what 
the  date  of  the  Invention.  There  Is 
Laurence  Ollphant.  Not  a  word  about 
his  Htrange  experiences  near  Lake  Erie; 
no  note  of  his  being  the  flrst,  according 
to  report,  that  Introduced  cigarette- 
smoking  Into  England,  Let  us  look  at 
"Menellk  II.,"  Emperor  of  Abyssinia. 
Who  would  know  from  reading  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  that  Menellk  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba? 


Curious  Newspapers. 

Thieves  In  Russia  had  for  a  time  thair 
trade  newspaper,  the  BostatPka 
Gazeta,  published  in  Moscow  In  1908. 
It  appeared  weekly  for  about  throo 
months.  Accounts  wera  given  of  the 
latest  burglaries  and  swindles,  with 
notes  showing  the  mistakes  that  led  to 
detection.  There  were  also  lnstructl"« 
articles  concerning  the  te<  hnlc  of  crime. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  news- 
paper In  Cincinnati  that  was  practically 
a  Soda!  Register  of  the  under  world 
with  addresses  of  men  and  women  and 
delectable  news  and  gossip  about  their 
doings.  We  never  saw  a  copy  of  this 
newspaper,  but  dwellers  in  that  city 
have  quoted  extracts  fiom  various  is- 
sues that  lead  us  to  deplore  the  absence 
of  a  file  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

At  Eberswalde  In  Prussia  the  General 
Anzelger  is  published.  The  owner  on 
two  days  in  the  week  prints  his  news 


matter  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  -lo 
that  the  Journal  can  be  used  for  wrap- 
ping up  provisions  without  dangerous 
results  from  printer's  Ink.  The  news- 
paper is  then  twice  as  large  as  on  the 
otlier  days,  so  the  reader  has  no  reason 
to  complain. 


Woman  Militant. 

".A.  dance  symbolical  of  the  fighting 
spirit  of  modern  womanhood"  figured  in 
the  program  at  Miss  Annie  Spong's  de- 
lightful dancing  entertainment  at  the 
Court  Theatre  last  night.  Strange  to 
say.  neither  bombs  nor  torches,  nor  even 
hammers  and  brickbats,  figured  among 
the  stage  properties.  The  lady  carried 
only  a  shield,  the  emblem  surely  of  de- 
fence, rather  than  defiance.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  . 

I  "Under  Cover"  Is  Thrilling  Melo- 
I     drama  Built  Around  Se- 
1  cret  Service. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Under  Cover," 
a  melodrama  in  four  acts  by  Lawrence 
Haile.    Produced  by  Selw^yn  &  Co. 

.Tames  Duncan  Wm.  .T.  Kane 

Harr.v   Gibbs  •.  ..Earlo  Mitchell 

Dariel  Taylor  De  Witt  Jenning.s 

Peter  George  Stevens 

Ethel   Cartwrlght  Lily  Cahill 

Sarah   Peabody  Mildred  MorrLs 

Amy  Cartn-rigrht  Georgia  Olp 

Michael    Harrington  Wilfred  Drnwoti 

Nora  Rutleflge  Lola  Fisher 

Alios  Harrington  Lucila  Watson 

Monty   Vaughan  Ralph  Morgan 

Steven   Denby  William   Courtenay  i 

Lambert  Pickering   Brown  I 

"Under  Cover"  is  a  preposterous  but  I 
entertaining  play.  Seeing  it,  one  gains , 
curious  information  concerning  the  in- 
ner workings  of  the  custom  house  in 
New   York,   the   secret  service   of  the 
L'nited  States  and  an  association  to  pro- 
teot  householders  from  burglars.  Light 
is  also  shed  on  the  social  life  of  wealthy 
New  Yorkers  at  their  summer  homes  on 
Long  Island.  It  will  be  seen  that  "Under 
Cover"  is  of  sociological  Interest.  i 
In  the  first  aCt  we  observe  manners ! 
and  operations  in  an  office  of  tho  cus- 1 
torn  house.    Miss  Amy  Cartwrlght  has ' 
complained  of  a  robbery  of  Jewels  ai  j 
her  house,  tliough  why  she  and  her  sis- 
ter Ethel  should  visit  this  office  and  be  | 
put   through   the   tnird  degree  Is  not; 
wholly  clear.    It  Is  enough  to  say  that  I 
Amy   tells   her   sister   when  they  are 
alone  that  she  herself  pawned  the  Jew- 
els to  obtain  money  from  the  Burglars' 
Insurance  Company.    A  pitiless  dicta- 
fjrnph  takes  the  confession,  and  to  save 
.^njy,  slr.ter  Ethel  agrees  to  'be  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  secret  sei"vice,  rep- 
resented by  Daniel  Taylor,  a  man  with  i 
an  .abrupt  manner  and  peremptory  voice.  ' 
Mrs.  Harrington  and  Steven  Denby  are 
returning  from  Europe,  and  one  of  . them 
is  suspected  of  an  attempt  to  smuggle  a 
pearl  necklace  worth  $200,000  or  $250,000— 
we  forget  the  precise  valuation.  The 
suspected  are  not  searched  on  landing. 
They  go  to  the  Harringtons'  summer 
home. 

Miss  Ethel  Cartwrlght,  an  old  friend, 
is  visiting  the  Harringtons.  She  had 
m^rTOenby  in  Paris  and  the  two  were  i»- 
dntwn  toward  each  other.  Week-end 
visits  at  the  Harringtons  are  delightful. 
Tiie  hostess  likes  to  leave  the  men  alone 
because  her  husband  can  then  hear  new 
"purple"  stories  and  tell  them  to  her— 
a  touching  prodf  of  marital  confidence. 
Harrington  is  a  two-handed  drinker 
and  his  wife  loudly  a.sserts  that  Instead 
of  being  the  vice-president  of  the  Burg- 
lars Insurance  Company  he  should  have 
been  a  barkeeper.  The  company,  with 
the  exception  of  Miss  Ethel,  after  in- 
dulging in  sparkling  conversation  led 
liy  the  Harringtons,  leave  the  room  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  Mr.  Taylor  to 
c(  me  in  arid  remind  the  girl  of  her  duty. 
(Some  one  In  the  house  is  the  smuggler! 
Lienby  Is  undoubtedly  the  man.  Miss 
lEthel  must  obtain  the  necklace.  If  she 
dees  not,  poor  little  Amy  will  sleep  the 
Ijie.-xt  night  in  the  tombs.  (Later  Auburn 
is  named;  still  later  Atlanta.) 

This  necklacey  Is  now  In  a  tobacco 
l  ouch,  and  again  Is  in  a  pocket.  Miss 
Ethel  goes  into  Derby's  room  and  does 
not  find  it.  She  .again  enters  about  Si.'iU 
-A..  M.  In  a  charming  negligee  and  is 
(•!  ught  by  .'jenby.  Then  follows  wh;;' 
unci.;"  Sarcey  called  a  "scene  a  faire 
Di.iby  locks  the  doors  and  there  sli 
-.Mil  remain.  ^Unless  she  names  the  man 
liounding  him  her  reputation  will  bi 
gone  for  ever.  At  last  she  tolls  hiili 
about  her  Kttle  sister.  Taylor  comes  In 
through  a  window  with  a  revolver 
j  .Somewhere  toward  the.  end  of  this  act 
J  Fithel  and  .Steve  .are  seen  locked  in  a 
passionate  embrace. 

We  shall  not  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
theatregoers  by  telling  them  what 
comos  of  the  necklace  or  who  St<- 
really  is.    The  melodrama  is  of  t" 
tertive  order  and  is  piping  hot 
are  thrills  in  each  act,  a,nd  the 
ment  Is  wholly  unexpected. 
Ions  Harrington  siiiJplie.s 
comeUj',  and  to  hi.s  wile  a: 
ledge  aro  given  lines  tl 
tist  no  doubt  fondly 
ring  In  their  sr, 
Ufo 


Cciiius.  Tlier, 
\,  i  rk-i  i'(  tlx- 

{i'o  -in  that  V '.la  anon 
11         .1  "Hurolft  in  Italy" 


,  ;  i;i.a  iitUo 

.  i.j.t  last  nix^t 
d  to  the  cvlJ 
aiiUenc*.  Ther« 


"SAMSON  ET 
PAULA"  AGAINi 


oiilswalii  bold,  lu  the  forwanl  bolJ 
ling  hilt  larboard  wiitcb. 

'  tti*  g<v>(1  ffhip  head,  tonlfbt? 
-  gnllnnt  creft?" 
U)  thp  K.  8.  W.  bj  N., 

,  niiiiol*  Ui'S  abaft!" 


Salnt-Siicna's  "SatnsoTi  et  Dallla"  was 
pia>  1  11    tlio  part   of  ""epe^'ed  last  night  at  the  Boston  Opera 
siisnlolon.     In     lie-  House  with  the  same  cast      a  week  ago 
1    ■  fiishion.  with  iHst   Wona«y.    Tlie   slnjrlngr   of  Mme. 
1' 'touch  whov   '^'•^•^'"'■'■^  Fon'ana  was  keenly 

,  Miss  Cahlli  1 ''PP''*'^'"^**^'  those  two  artists  seeming 
he  heroine  and]  dAslgneU  for  their  roles.        \^  • 

— .   1..  pleasure  and  a  novelty  to  see  a 

tenor  whose  physique  fails  to  be  ludi- 
crous ns  the  terror  of  the  Phllllstlnes, 
especially  when  vocajly  the  singer  Is 
equal  to  the  role. 


;'t.   perhaps.  In 
\\  Here  she,  for  a 
sarlly  violent  In  her 
,  ,     .-<h©  has  an  engaging 
iiy    Huil     Indisputable  talent. 
V  itson  was  Inclaive  In  reading 
■s  and  the  adniir.ition   of  her 
was  not  unaccountable.  Mr. 
.npsrress'ively  forcible  as 
■.  embers   ot  the 
.■,  nor  was  the 
,s  in  gesture  of 
Fisher  aisplecLSiiis  to  the  eye. 


M.  Anatole  Fronco  said  some  fine 
things  during  his  visit  in  London  ana 
fine  things  were  said  about  him;  witness 
this  extract  from  an  editorial  article  in 
Ihe  London  Times:  "Those  secrets 
which  he  tells,  sometimes  with  an  air 
of  mischievous  delight,  are  secrets  that 

Ravel's  Poetic  "Mother  Goose"        Hr's^'^n  Th^re  TfTJ^aVg:.: 

even  when  ho  secmb  to  doubt  their  ex- 
istence and  he  is  against  the  beast  In 
us  oven  when  lie  seems  to  stroke  it  af 


Musio  Played  Here  for  the 
First  Time. 


••Oh.  Br  nloft  to  the  gtrhoard  ittmke! 

And     .'f  till'  «iioiilcpr  boom. 
Ik  lid  8  utiKlJIng-fisll  CD  the  martlnRale, 

To  givp  hiT  Tfpnthpr  room." 

The  storm  was  so  furious,  and  the  sea 
laii  so  nlih.  that  the  vessel  sprung 
aleak;  whereupon  the  noble  second 
mate,  taking  the  anchor  on  his  back, 
dove  overboard  and  struck  out  for  the 
nearest  land,  where  he  made  the  mud- 
hook  fast  and  warped  the  ship  ashore. 
'Twan't  mnoh  of  a  Job  to  talk  about. 

But  M  tloltllKh  tlilnp  to  HfP, 
And  suth  ln  to  do.  If  I  aay  It,  too, 

Kfli  thill  <iefond  mate  was  me. 

Hull,  Dec.  23.  J.  W. 


Danish 
 Jnon 1 

 lS<Tlloi 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  10th  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos-1 
ten  Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  Muck.j 
conductor,  was  held  In  Symphony  Hall; 
y*eterd«y  afternoon.  Mr.  Sylvalnj 
Noack,  second  concert  master  of  the 
orchestra,  was  the  solo  violinist.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 
Prelude  to  "Haenoel  and  GTjtel"..Hiimper.ltack 
••Mt  Mother  Goose,"  fire  "^'■"''""il,^, 
WatSmii-i  ■  ■  wiriV  "f anta^ ' '      '  nVnlsh 

folk  aonja  

Conwrto  for  rlolln  

Overtare  to  ••B' b  Koy'   . 

The  compositions  by  Ravel  and  Juon 
were  played  for  the  first  time  In  Boston.  | 
The  suite  by  Ravel  was  composed  orlgl- 
rally  for  piano  ffour  hands)  and  first 
performed  in  1910  by  two  children.  .A.r- 
ier^-ard  a  ballet  was  made  out  of  t he 
>  pieces  and  produced  at  Paris  about  two 
\  veara  ago.  The  orchestral  suite,  how- 
ever, was  made  from  the  piano  Pieces- 

The  music  is  of  a  delightfully  fantas- 
tical nature.    The  titles  of  the  nioye- 
"rnt.    are    Pavane    of    the  Seeping 
Hop  o-  My  Thumb;  I.aideron- 
npress  of  the  Pagodes;  The  Con- 
,ns  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast;  The 
Fairv  ..;arden.  There  are  mottoes  taken 
1    <roni  Perrault  and  other  writers  of  fali> 
f,^r  In  France  Mother  Goose  tells 
L  lea  -^nd  does  not  confine  herselt 

^  ry  rhymes.  ,  ,.  | 

■  /music  is  ot  the  most  delicate  j 

■  ^    lace-work,     with     exquisite  i| 

■  \  orchestrated  as  for  the  little 

■  a  of  ivorv  Instruments  Imagmed 

■  Laforsue.  AUl.ough  to  the  eye 
■-^  .  ..icture  ot  the  score  Is  simple. 
^         performance  demands  the   utmost  ; 

111  on   the  part  of  the  players  and, 
e  finest  taste  of  an  imaginative  con-  . 
dactor.    It  would  fee  hard  to  say  which 
^f  the   five  movements   is  the  most 

-  •iful  In  fancy.    The  Pavane  has  a  | 
melancholy  charm.  "Hop  o  My 
•    is    curiously    rhythmed  and 

•I     ely  effective  bv  means  of  orches- 

•  -ation!    "Lalderonnette"  in  the 
:..ent  ot  a  march  is  delightful  and  with 
the  movement  that  follows,  m  the  tm  e 
of  a  Blow  waltz,  and  with  a  solo  for  the 

,  •  V  bassoon  representing  the  Beast.  | 
o  doubt  have  the  most  immed  aH:  ,i 
T-itv    In  the  ballet  the  Apotheosis  r 

•  tne  Fairy  Garden,  and  this  move- 
ment, too.  is  most  poetic.  In  this  music 
t-.r»  is  T,ronounced  iudividualltjr  as  well 
.   '  r  refined  fancy.    Kavel  here 

elf  as  something  more  than 
In  the  temple  of  Debussy, 
nance,  which  had  been  Inde- 
-hearsed.  whs  a  triumph  for  . 
tra.  Dr.  Muck  Is  to  be  thanked 
ly  for  Introducing  this  singularly 
ful  composition,  so  appropriate  to  ^ 
•  I'l.is-tide. 

rantasy  on  Danish  folk  songs 
■  «  i!rht  years  old  and  of  a  vern- 
ier.   This  Russian  com-! 
thoroughly  Germanized 
.,Kltion  he  shows  himself 
g  as  a  workmnn  in  a 
-■ctoiy  of  Kapellmeister 
.-mes  are  a  tune  played 
by"  a  clock  ia  Copenhagen  and  two  folk 
or.gs     The   tunes   aro   not  of  special 

-  ».^t  and  they  are  laboriously  treated 
■  rat  is  known  as  "the  correct  man- 

-  '    The  insti-umentatlon  Is  not  dls-  • 
ui«h'>d  by  Its  brilliance.  , 
Noack     played     Mendelssohn  s 


fectlonately."      Undoubtedly  the  most, 
noteworthy  saying  Inspired  by  Ms  visit! 
was    the    little    letter    from    Thomas  j 
Hardy,  who  was  unable  to  be  at  the 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  visitor.  Hero  Is 
an  extract  from  It: 

"In  these  days,  when  the  literature  of 
narrative  and  verse  seems  to  be  losing 
Its  qualities  as  an  art,  and  to  be  assum- 
ing a  structureless  conglomerate  char-  , 
acier,  it,  Is  a  privilege  that  we  should  ? 
have  corhe  Into  our  midst  a  writer  who 
is  faithful  to  the  principles  that  make 
lor  permanence,  who  never  forgets  the 
value  ot  organic  form  and  symmetry, 
the  force  of  reserves,  and  the  emphasis 
of  understatement,  even  In  bis  lighter 
works."  , 
"The  emphasis  of  understatement  ! 


Ignorant  Rejoicing. 

Travellers  tell  strange  tales.  We  met 
yesterday  a  singularly  well  informed 
man  who  narrated  as  under  oath  and 
on  the  witness  stand  the  "true"  story 
ot  the  "Mona  Lisa."  The  original  in 
the  Louvre  was  ruined  by  an  accident 
that  befell  some  one  who  had  received 
permission  to  repj;oduce  the  painting 
Fortunately,  the  government  had  in  its 
possession  a  marvellous  copy  made  on 
a  wooden  panel,  and  this  panel,  substi- 
tuted for  the  original,  was  the  portrait; 
that  was  stolen,  and,  now  found,  is  hon- 
ored above  the  greatest  among  the  liv- 
ing Looking  us  straight  in  the  face; 
with  his  clear  blue  eyes,  the  traveller; 
added:  "If  you  have  any  reason  to; 
doubt  my  word,  ask  any  promnent| 
painter  or  picture  dealer  In  Paris  orj 
I  London."  Why  were  these  things  hid . 
Why  should  the  rejoicing  be  allowed? 

I  Widely  Known. 

1  Our  valued  contributor.  Dr.  W.  E.j 
Crockett,  writes— his  letter  is  dated] 
Dec.  25:  "This  morning's  installment  ofi 
the  3  sheets  circus  certainly  made  mei 
laugh-  That  some  one,  even  many,  should, 
think  Dr.  Crockett  a  bore  Is  not  sui-j 
prising,  but  that  tMere  is  any  one  In  the 
U  S  A.  who  thinks  Dr.  Crockett  is  not, 
real  is  actually  funn^.  T  have  been^e-i 
fore  the  public  for  so  many  years  and 
am  so  widely  I'.nown  makes  it  seem 
strange  to  hear  there  is  even  one  min 
who  has  been  left  outside  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  am.  I  wish  to  say  to  you.  i 
any  article  t  send  you  which  tells  of 
Incidents  of  the  war  or  of  the  past  in 
civil  life,  contains  facts  of  my  own  ex- 
perience.   If  you  show  that  my  little  I 

stories  are  interesting  by  printing  them, 
I  win  show  thct  I  have  had  a  varied 
life." 

But  the  doctor  does  not  say  whether 
he  has  ever  visited  Surinam? 


More  Questions. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  who  can 
locate  or  define  the  following  without 
the  aid  of  a  dictionary?  Limber-streak. 
Orlop-deck.  Jumper-stay.  Jackass  brig. 

Brookline.  Dec.  26.  KAT  BOTE. 

Good  Men  and  True. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  however  ill  repute  Bostonians  may 
generally  be  held,  it  should  be  a  matter 
of.  pride  to  them  that  the  people  of 
Ma*5aohusetts  do  not  consider  them  to 
be  of  so  little  capacity  as  to  be  unfit  to; 
serve  as  Jurymen,  the  "revised  laws  of! 
Massachusetts"  specifically  stating  that 
"No  Juror  shall  be  disqualified  by  rea-i 
son  of  being  an  Inhabitant  of  the  city 
of  Boston."  SUBURBANITE. 

Boston.  Deo.  26.  | 

Miss  RIegelman  Makes  First 
I  Appearance  Here  in  Hump- 
erdinck's  Opera. 

-  By  PHILIP  HALE.  | 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Matinee:  , 
"Haensel  und  Crete!,  '  Mr.  Lyford  con- 
ducted. 

.Mr.  Ludikar 

'Peter..   j,jgg  Robeson 

««rtrud   ^j^e.  Swartz 

Haensel  -j^;^^  Riegelman 

S''*'' „•  ■  •  ■ .Miss  Robeson 

Die  Hexe......   ..Miss  Gauthler 

Sandmaennchen   Cholseul 

Tauraaennchen  "^'"^  ^ 

Miss  Riegelman,  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  sang  here  for 
the  first  time.    In  Chicago,  we  are  m- 
formed.   Humperdinck's  opera  Is  per 
*fo™ed  in  English.     The  visitor  sang 
yesterday  in  German  for  the  Aj^* 
since  she  left  a  German  "P^^* 
Her  performance  was  more  Interesting 
Somatically  than  volally,  for  she  was 
evidently  singing  against  a  ~'f  ■  '^^^ 
the  composer  had  scored  thickl./  ana 
ihe  conductor  had  ""le .  conslder.Uon 
the  singers,   Miss  Riegejman^  was 


Mme.  pAlvun/. 
....  Mr.(  Oppes'." 

 Mr.  WronaUl 

lm.„  ...I.'  ..MU«  He.vninii 

Kula.      Qiaccone 

Two  singers  made  tUelr  tirst  appear- 
ance us  members  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Company  last  evening.  Mme.  Ilachael 
Prease-Grcen  and  Giuseppe  Oppezzo.  To 
Mme.  I''rease-Green  the  part  ot  Leonora 
was  given  on  account  of  the  sudden  lllr 
ness  of   Miss  Amsden.    The  perform- 
niico.  however,  was  chiefly  notable  for 
the  superb  singing  of  Mme.  D'Alvarez, 
who  was  heard  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Saturday   evening   opera.     She  rather 
«vcr.-jliadowed  the  others.  , 
Mr.  Oppezzo,  who  has  not  been  seeni 
here  since  he  sang  at  the  Majestic  as  a' 
member  of  the  San  Carlo  Company, 
made  an  excellent  impression,  particu- 
larly when  he  was  not  In  competition 
witii    the    powerful    D'Alvarez  lungs., 
Mme.    Fraesc-Green   received   a  warm 
welcome  on  her  first  Boston  appearance. 
She  has  sung  in  America  with  the  Chi- 
cago company,  although  most  of  her 
career    has    been    in    German  opera 
houses.    Her  performance  was  an  ade- 
auate   one,   and    the   good  impression 
of  the  first  act  was  strengthened  as 
the  opera  deveWped.   The  other  singers 
contributed  to  a  well  balanced  cast. 


for  ine   siub<^i'=.  voi-  it  ran 

often  seen  and  not  heard  a  can 

be  said  that  her  voice  is  naturally  a 
light  and  agreeable  one  and  she  gave 
nroofs  of  sound  training.  ,  .   «  . 

^ihl  looked  like  a  child,  and  before 
MUS  Fisher  gave  her  delightful  irnper- 
sonation  of  Gretel  we  had  been  accus- 
t^omedTo  mature  persons  ™uerading 
Miss  Riegelman  romped  an<l .  ^P' ^'V;\ , 
and  danced  and  kicked  up  her  heels 
^ter  the  traditional  manner  of  chil- 
dren At  times  the  note  was  somewh.at 
forced  and  we  missed  the  demureness 
of'  th;  good  sister  that  characterized 
Miss  Fisher's  performance.  The  Gieiei 
of  yesterday  was  constantly  a  romp. 

Xe  S^wartz's  Haensel  needs  no 
pr^e  at  this  late  day.  We  have  seen 
'mX  fearsome  witches  than  Miss  Robe- 
son's whose  Gertrud  was  well  con- 
caved. As  the  Witch  she,  too,  was 
If^neA  in  orchestral  bUlows  before  .:  o 
was  shoved  into  the  oven.  Miss  Cho- 
Teul  »ang  prettily  the  air  <>' .Dewman^ 

Mr.  Ludlkar  is  an  accomplished  actor, 
but  since  the  first  performance  of  th  s| 
opera  in  Boston,  when  Mr.  .lacques  Ba.  s 
essayed  to  sing  in  English  at  the  Mollis 
Street  Theatre,  we  have  seen  only  one 
wholly  satisfactory  Peter,  and  that  was 
when  Mr.  Otto  Goritz  visited  us.  P-'ter  s 
music  is  hardly  suited  to  Mr.  Ludlkar  s 
voice,  and  he,  too,  was  a  victim  of 
boisterous  accompaniment. 

The  lighting  of  the  stage  was  at  times 
curious  and  Ineffective.  Often  when 
there  was  no  excuse  for  a  dim  light,  the 
countenances  ot  the  youngsters  were 
not  clearly  seen,  and  any  facial  play  was 
missed. 

A  large  audience,  and  in  it  were  many 
children,  laughed  and  applauded. 

The  first  act  of  Dellbes's  ballet,  "Cop- 
rella,"  followed  the  performance  of  the 
opera.   Mr.  .  nthony  Dubois  conducted. 

rnnnplia   ....Dolores  Gain 

F?antz    "  ■  ■  v. ... .  .  ..      Paule  Bos 

poup;4; : : : : .... ...>  ma  camweii 

CoDDellus   Giuseppe  Cecchettt 

L^Tourlm^stre  AttUio  Pulcini 

NEW  SINGERS  IN  "TEOVATORE" 
Mme.  Frease-Green  and  Mr.  Oppezzo 
Heard  with  Opera  Co.  for  First  Time 

BOSTflN  OPERA  HOUSK— Verdi's 
"11  Tiovatovf  V  ■  li  voni  conduct- 
Jsd.  ,  The  ^8^' 


A  Hero  of  the  Sea. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Having  had  a  relative,  an  old  sea  dog,  who 
for  many  years  was  captain  of  a  well- 
known  clipper  ship  eaiUng  between  New 
York,  and  Liverpool,  I  have  naturally 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  communica- 
tion of  your  nautical  correspondents  re- 
garding the  derivation  of  "three  sheets 
in  the  wind,"  and  similar  terms.  Aa  a 
rule,  it  takes  a  seaman  of  the  Sir  Joseph 
Porter.  K.  C.  B.,  persuasion  to  elucidate  i 
such  matter,  for  the  reason  that  your| 
genuine  tar  is  apt  to  be  ehy  and  un- 


hannv  vein  With  :i  communicative,  except  when  with  his 
nappy   vein,    »<■>■'  t  that  It  h^v  Hlir- 


concerto  in  a  ..-t-i-.-    ; 

\:  ite  clarity,  smoothne.ss,  accur-  I 
aste.    it  was  an  honest  and  ^ 
and  tlie  hearty  ap- 

;  to  the  Glnger- 
,    -..us    played  witn 
jportlon.    The  ovei- 
performed  a  little  I 


messmates.  May  I  add  that  It  has  sur- 
prised me  that  no  one  has  referred  to 
that  mine  of  sailor  lore,  by  Jimes  Jef- 
frey Roche,  entitled:  "A  Sailors  Yam." 

'Twas  tie  good  ahip  Ojaacotoa, 
All  Id  tbi-  China  «ea»,  . 

Wltli  the  wind  a-lee,  and  the  c«p«t»n  £r««, 
■To  catch  the  «aminer  breeze. 


A  Charming  holiday  gl«  for  chiMren 
oC  all  ages  is  "La  Boite  a  Joujoux.  a 
bane  for  children  by  Andre  Helle.  music 

r;aaude  x^e-^-rof'tai"^- 

Messrs.  Durand  et  FiU  of  P^"^J^° 
lish  it  in  a  most  artistic  form.  There  is 
thfs  prefatory  note:-  "This  story  oc_ 
lured  in  box  of  playthings,  for  such' 
Ces  J  in  reality  tittle  towns  in 
rSthe  Playthings  ^^^r 
beings.  The,  dolls  dance,  and  a  sold  er 
"els  one  of  them  and  falls  in  love  with 

ir-s^ir^^^oe«- 

heart  to  a.  la-^y.  j  charac- 11 

some  Punchinello.      ^J^.h" -allor.  the  1 

ters  are  the  PO^''^^^:!^?;^^ Ve  oaP*-'"' 
I    ^egro.  Harlequin.  Pic  rot.  jy^e  | 

i    ^^"^  •'Jr"^rrhe  XnchKs.  the  shep- I 
reXV'shephe?de.s.    There  axe  ^ou^ 

"iTof  BaftTe"  "Th^e^heepU 
;?lal7  and  'Sr  Fortune  Has  Been 

ot  tlie  ^    „.    There  is  the  fas; 

free  reins  to  lancj.  j 
e-elephant,"  f  J,"^'^  ^ming  ele- 
"l"  ^V,"    ■•U  if  bu ilt^on  the  scale  of  'B 

f^"/  The  English  soldier  marches  in. 

Sc^^a^app^  -td:ll^ioS;i 

K^^^^ltz-C  si^  iT 

notes  are  ^o"^*,"-"^!;. '^^Vpage  iHus-  1 
pianist  ^^Ji  '^t£„^r;,^umorous-wit.  ! 
"'^^'THn^I  o?  he  terrible  battle  fought  i 
"tar  the  two  Nut  emberg  Noah's  Ark  , 
fV  t«  that  of  the  procession  of  animals 
passing  theleep-f5)ld  and  the  Doll  buy_  , 
fng  wo  geese.  Debussy  Is  in  gay  mo°^ 
throughout,  and  his  genius  is  displayed 
in  these  amusing  trifles.  He  proves  that 
a  compose?  can  be  fantastically  descrip- 
tive humorous  and  imaginative  In  ex 
presslon  by  a  poetic  use  of  apparently 

"  Me'ssrTt'ui'aiid  et  Pils  have  also  pub- 
lis^eT  there  pieces  that  .should  Interes 
pianists:  Gabriel  Faure  s  10th  Ba.ca 
rolle  and  11th  Nocturne  'op-  IW.  Noj-  1 
and  2),  and  a  set  of  pieces.  Preldde, 
I  ude.  interiude  and  Postlude,  by  Lau- 
r;nt  Ceillier,  a  pupil  of  Roger-Ducasse 
There  are  also  two  songs,  be  Mariolr 
and  Lied  du  Soir  for  voice  and  orches- 
I     tra  or  piano  by  Guy  Ropartz.  > 


Memories 


Clara  Louise  Kellogg  in 
her  memoirs  speaks  rather 
of  Marie  unkindly  ot  Mme.  Marie 
Eoze     Roze,   who  is  pleasantly 
remembered  by  many  of  us  as  an  artist 
^  f  ^oman    When  her  son's  opera, 
^Soan  of  A^r  was  brought  out  in  Lon- 
don last  month,  she  left  Paris  to  assis 
him  in  the  final  rehearsals  at  Co^^nt 
Carden     Raymond   was  in   Boston  in 
WMO  as  one  of  the  stage  managers  of 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  and  even  then 
he  was  full  of  this  oPera- 
Mme  Roze  was  persuaded  to  talk  wun 

^^^dir^^anglfu^iS 

kd^^f^^a^r  w?r'7he"^ori;ira?  =^ 
^  En"land  in  Massenet's  "Manon.  Her 
'^relJ^'st  success  was  the ^ariT^e  n"ot 
^efy        org:t  T.r  '?arus^^lnterpreta- 

"  «^  ^Er^l^eifr^  1^ 

TecC aractSy  of  oPeratic  gaining  1 
Time  h.-xs  treated  her  very  kindU .  for 

'°"T%Uend  all  the  rehearsals  and  am 
.rAtl^'^rested^  imust^  saynuich 

L^C.n/bri^^ay"avI-P-- 


the 
•tta 

har' 


1  his  object.  He  has  struggled  very 
with  no,  one  to  help  him  until 
All  Ilia  life,  he  has  been  a  great 
1  ist;  when  he  was  a  boy  of  6  he 
Fit  at  the  piano  and  improvise 
fto~.  beautifuHy_  forgetting  everything— 
"  St  ill  l;ls  music. 
"  i  t  aas  made  great  progress  in  Eng- 
iid.  arid  ha-s  reached  a  high  level;  and 
I  England  is  the  only  place  where 
re  is  no  national  opera.  Is  not  that 
gre^t  pity? 

"Do  i.  thfnk  English  a  suttable  language 
sing  In?    Yes,  certainly.    Why  not? 
have  sung  much  in  it  myself,  and  the 
iipils  in  my  school  of  singing  are  all 
earning  it.    The  singer  should  know  it 
)r  :i?flily,  and  then  It  Is  not  difficult. 
V"3,   1  have  sung  in  opera  m  this 
1  -e,  but  I  did  not  make  my  debut 
:  I  made  it  in   'Faust'  at  Drury 
I.         1   aVi  particularly  interested  tn 
t  "      production  of  'Carmen.'  be- 

my  favorite  role,  and  I  have 
F  It  iieariy  a  thousand  times.  I 
<  !  Mr.  Klein's  new  translation  is 
F  ,  c3,  .'io  faithful  in  every  way  to  the 
1  •  nriginai:  poor  Henry  HerseeMs 
n    •     ^o  I  cannot  hurt  him  by  saying 


1;  it  true  that  I  have  just  received 
T-,ar  medal?  Yes,  quite  true.  When 
8  1 'i  ;-,nco-German  war  broke  out  1 
left  the  opera  and  helped  to  do  my 
share  in  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded. 
The  minister  of  war  has  only  lately  de- 
cided to  give  madals,  and  he  has  pre- 
sented me  with  mine.  When  the  pupils 
In  my  school  lieard  about  it  they  gave 
me  a  gold  miniature  replica  of  the 
bronze  nieda!  set  In  diamonds,  which  1 
value  very  much.  , 

"QuGfi;,  Victoria  was  exceedingly  kind 
ar.d  gracious  to  me  I  had  the  honor  of 
singing  twice  before  her.  The  first  time 
was  at  Osborne.  I  was  asked  to  send  a 
prop-am  beforehand,  on  which  the 
Queen  would  mark  the  Items  she  wished 
me  to  sing,  and  to  bring  my  own  ac« 
fompaniiJt.  This  I  did,  and  on  the  even- 
ing I  sang  the  ecena  and  aria  from 
•Der  Freischuetz,'  a  great  favorite  of 
the  Queen's;  '1:  Was  a  Dream.'  by 
Cowen,  and  'Doux  revs  de  ma  vie'  and 
another  French  song.  The  Queen  was 
most  charming  to  mo.  Bhe  spoka  to  me 
In  French  and  told  me  she  had  that  day 
been  singing  herself  in  a  trio  from 
■Elijah'  with  the  Princess  Beatrice  and 
another  lady.  She  gave  me  a  bracelet 
as  a  souvenir. 

"I  sang  to  nor  agrain  in  1S85  at  BaJ- 
raoral.  and  was  asked  to  put  my  name 
in  her  majesty's  birthday  book. 

"WTien  Bizet  wrote  'Carmen'  he  want- 
ed me  to  create  the  part.  They  camel 
to  me  about  it,  but  I  was  very  young  at  eiamorados),  by  Enrique  Granados 
that  time  aod  did  not  think  It  would  '  Inspired  by  the  work  of  the 
suit  met  This  shows  how  often  one  |j  I  Spanish  court  painter  Goya,  who  with 
mistaken  In  one's  Ideas  of  a  part.     1 1   


auiiicr  of   "Hincile   Wakes'    and  other 
plays,  is  a  severe  loss  to  the  world  of 
playsoers.  He  was  only  33  years  old  when 
he  died  at  Manchester,  where  his  father 
Is  in  the  cotton  broking  business.  Young 
Houghton,  after  he  left  the  grammar 
school,  Joined  his  father  and  belonged  to 
a  group  of  young  men  connected  with 
the  cotton  exchange,  "who  used  to  dis- 
patch their  business  as  quickly  as  po.s- 
slble  and  devote  the  cest  of  their  day  to 
the  more  serious  work  of  studying  and 
discussing  the  drama."   They  all  wrote 
plays  and  many  of  them  were  dramatic 
critics.    Houghton  attacked  savagely  a 
London  actor-nmnaeier  who  became  his 
friend  and   supporter.     His  first  play, 
"The  Dear  Departed,"  a  one-act  piece, 
was  brought  out  in  19C8  and  was  play- 
ing this  month  at  the  Criterion  Theatre, 
London.    The  London  Times  said  of  this 
dramatist:    "Courage,    observation  and 
humor  were  the  distinctive  features  of 
Mr.  Houghton's  work     He  kept  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Lancanshire  charac- 
ters, whom  he  had  known  from  child- 
j  hood  and  had  studied  with  a  shrewd  and 
I  affectionate   eyi    A    naturalist    in  his 
method,  he  gave  his  plays  fire  and  force 
by  his  eager  championship  of  the  youna 
generation  against  the  oid.  of  the  plal'i 
fact  against  the  inherited  idea,  bv  his 
I  love  of  freedom  and  the  scorn  of  any 
I  cowardly  convention  Vndoybtedly  chere 
I  was  a  spark  of  genius  in  him."  iLast 
j  summer  in  Italy  he  underwent  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis.  He  returned  home, 
where  meningitis  attacked  him  when  ho 
was  weak.    Not  one  of  his  plays,  by  the 
!  way,  is  listed  in  the  British  Museum's 
I  Reading  Room  Catalogue. 
.  I    Mr.  Maurice  Bourgeois  In  his  elaborate 
i  study  of  John  M.  Synge  and  the  Irish 
i  ■  Theatre    discusses    Synge's  "essential 
gloominess."    "No  wonder  that  his  pic- 
ture of  his  fellow-countrymen  should  be 
po  pessimistic,  since  he  Is  treating  of  old 
Ireland  in  its  decadence,  not  of  young 
Ireland  in  its  sanguine    expectations.  ' 
N'or  was  Synge   influenced  by  "Freni'h 
decadence";  "Other  wrilors  existed  for 
him  only  as  part  of  his  own  being— only 
in  so  far  as  they  reinforced    his  per- 
sonal tendencies    or    made  clearer  tho 
vision  wherein  he  was  absorbed.  His 
self-feeling  was  moat  intense.   To  quote 
from  Mr.  Yeats'a  diary:    'He  had  that 

psotlsm  of  'the  man  of  genius  which 
Xietzsche  compares  witli  the  egotism  of 
the  woman  with  child.  " 

Mr.  Ernest  Schellint."  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital in  London  Dec.  3.  when  he  played 
some  pieces  that  disquieted  the  critics. 
We  quote  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
"A  novelty  in  the  scheme  was  a  group 
nf  pieces  entitled  'Goyescas"  (Los  Majos 


'  '■•      .;nes   early   thi.'^  iiinii'ii 
Mischa    liilman    to   play    In  a 
"11  liall  on  account  of  hia  small  toae. 
It    also    said    that    Mr.    Elman  lacks 
breadth  of  style.    "Not  in  the  sen-se  that 
there  is  any  narrowness  of  outlook  but 
that   a  certain    loving   care   of  detail 
draws  his  attention  away  from  the  work 
I     as  a  whole.    There  are  many  players 
and  singers  who  Irom  an  inability  of 
this  kind  to  look  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  moment  will  be  ranked  -ill  their  lives 
I  among  the  good,  or  the  very  good,  but 
;  not    among    the    great    artists.  Theyj 
/think,  not  unnaturally,  that  what  hasj 
cost  them  most  trouble  to  play  will  give| 
most  pleasure  to  hear;  and  they  arei 
I  prone  to  present  their  mastery  of  the 
;  difficulties  as  most  worth  the  audience's 
i  acceptance.    Whereas  experience  shows  I 
that  it  is  those  moments  when  he  is  ^ 
J  not  triumphing  over  particular  difificul-  i 
ties  or  Is  mastering  them  n-lthout  any  ■ 
I,  sense  of  triumph  that  the  player  can 
,j  best  express  himself  and  his  author..  To  i 
I,  sink  details  and  Insist  on  fundamentals, 
i  Mr.   Elman   wMb  learn— nowhere  belter ' 
,  than  among  the  '  arious  audiences  he  ' ' 
!.  will    soon    meet    abroad.     Meanwhile,  ' 
j  there  is  much  that  is  extraordinarily 
fine  In  his  playing.    Some  of  it  could  be 
minutely  described,  some  could  only  be 
hinted  at;   it  is  all  contained  in  the 
word  "life'." 

Nor   was   the   London   Times  wholly 
pleased  with  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  on 
Dec.  9.    "The  voice  In  the  loud?r_  pas- 
sages showed  signs  of  wear,  and  the 
effort  to  conceal  this  now  and  then  bv 
excessive  tremolo  was  not  worthy  of 
I  Imitation  by  any  inferior  singer,  rrau- 
1  lein  Gerhardt's  strong  point  "lias  always 
been  her  pronunciation,  and  one  won- 
"dered,  theretore.   what  was  happening 
last  night.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
!  that  the  final  consonants  of  such  words 
'  as  'Herz'  and  'entrueckf  are  better  it 
|l  not   audibhe;    but   do   such    sounds  as 

•Hahllge'  and  'Kaeunige'  fairly  repre- 
sent "holy!  and  'King'?" 


10 


sang  It  In  America  for  the  first  time  In 
English.  My  Impression  of  It  Is  ao-  i 
cording  to  Merlmee's  book.  He  writes  I 
exact  I  -,'  how  Carmen  ought  to  be  dressed  ' 
on  e  iry  occasion,  and  I  used  to  keep! 
t"  hi  .  description,  as  regards  the  Moor-' 
1  ii  (li  '  sses.  Nowadays  they  do  not  dress  [ 
b'  r  hke  that,  but  In  a  more  modern  I 
style  I  always  think  one  ought  to  fol-  ' 
low  the  writer's  and  composer's  Ideas  ' 
as  much  as  possible. 

"One  night  when  I  was  singing  'Car-  , 
men'  at  Drury  Lane,  the  late  King  Ed-  I 
ward  and  Queen  Alexandra  (then  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales)  sent  a  message 
to  me  to  ask  me  to  go  round  to  the 
Royal  box,  and  to  keep  on  my  Carmen 
costume  which  I  wore  In  act  3,  as  the 
ihll-lren  very  much  wished  to  ses  my 
ilro--  One  of  the  children  was  the 
prr-  nl  l<\ni;  Ueorge." 

>'<'■■■■  '''■'<.■■  ds  pleasant  recollections 
1  I'  ii;  V  ii,  11-:,  li  through  Ihe  plreets  ol 
I.  .  -'^ow,  Kiiiiiburgh  and  Dublin  by  slu- 
il   ii^  who  harnessed  themselves  to  her 


III  I", I  i-2:ow  they  took  me  home  by 
1  hi t;,'l  '.  and  I  renjembtr  the  director 
the    opera    getting    hIa  mustache 
burned  and  being  very  cross  about  it! 


1  had  to  sing  songs  such  as  "Comin' 
Thro'  the  Rye.'  out  of  the  window  at  1 
o'clock  In  the  morning. 

After  a  performance  of  'Lohengrin,' 
the  Glasgow  students  presented  me  with 
_  pearl  locket.  They  also  gave  me  a 
college  cap  to  wear  writh  my  doctor  of 
mualo  robes. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Liverpool, 
they  came  to  tell  me  that  a  man  who 
had  iilways  been  very  anxious  to  hear  ^ 
r.ie  sing  was  dying  and  wanted  me  to  | 
ome  and  ^Ing  to  him.   Of  course  I  went  ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sad  occa-  | 
^ion.   He  was  quite  young,  about  30,  and  , 
vvas  Ivlng  In  bed  hopelessly  ill.    I  sang] 
him  'The   Last  Kose  of  Summer'  and 
'Home,  Sweet  Home'  and  other  ballads. , 
The  doctor  who  attended  him  wrote  to  j 
me  after  his  death  and  thanked  me  for 
sinslng.  but  It  miide  me  ve^y,  very  sad." 
Amiable  If  trifling  gossip! 


Some 
Personal 
Notes 


Arthur  Hadley,  formerly 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  and  now  first 
'cellist   of  the  San  Fran- 


ilio  Duobess  of  Alba,  dia^lsed  as  a 
Majo'  and  'Maja.'  a  son.  and  daughtir 

of  the  people,  studied  the  Madrid  pop- 
ulace. But  Senor  Granados  can  give  us 
but  a  dull  acc«lint  uf  what  'the  enam- 
oured natives'  saw.  Shallow  music 
decked  out  with  trh  lal  niualcal-box  tin- 
kles, and  prolonged  to  an  Interminable 
length,  is  what  chiefly  characterizes  the 
four  movements.  The  third  one,  'El 
Fandango  de  Candil.'  aims  at  belni; 
ijuaint  with  a  peruliarly  ugly  phrase 
that  ipcurs  to  ih  f  exasperation, 

while  the  trill.s  ,  tingale  in  the 

fourth  section  1  .i  i  ganlc  connec- 

tion with  the  njusu;  in  which  they  are 
embedded.  Truly  an  unrefreshing  com- 
position." 

Wilhelm  Oanc  lias  published  his  me- 
moirs (John  Murra.v,  London).  He  quotea 
a  letter  from  "Nellie  Armstrong."  bet- 
ter known  to  the  world  as  Mtnc.  Melba. 
"When  Mme.  Melba  came  to  England 
from  her  native  Australia  in  1SS6  she 
brought  with  her  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Gaira.  This  res-ulted  In  Mr. 
Ganz  making  every  effort,  at  Mme.  Mel- 
ba's  request,  to  obtain  for  her  4n  en- 
gagement-with  the  Carl  Rosa  company. 
Unfortunately,  Rosa  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance  or  keep  the  aijpointment,  so 
Mme.  Melba  went  off  to  Paris  to  study 
with  Mme.  Marchesl.  Later,  on  return- 
ing to  London,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Ganz 
the  letter  referred  to  above.  In  which 
she  asks:  "Have  you  heard  of  any  possi- 
ble engagements?  I  am  so  anxious  to 
get  on;  I  hope  you  will  put  in  a  good 
word  for  me  whenever  you  can.  Were 
I  lu  re  any  notices  In  the  papers  of  eithei 
.  riipitalnment?' "  It  appears*  that  the 
Croat  Titlens  had  a  bad  temper.  "Whenj 
.Mapieson.  under  whoso  auspices  Titlens 
Was  then  singing,  realized  this,  and 
found  11  a  somewhat  expensive  amuse- 
ment, he  caused  to  be  substituted  for  a 
valuable  series  of  china  vases  18  penny- 
worth of  cheap  china,  which  was  placed 
upon  the  mantel  piece  and  shelves  In 
case  of  emergency!  How  Titlens  was 
ultimately  cured  of  the  habit.  Mr.  Ganz 
relates;  "She  was  sitting  at  supper  after 
a  concert  in  a  provincial  to%vn,  when  the 
manager  made  some  remark  which  an 
I  noyed  her.  As  usual,  she  took  the  first 
I  thing  that  came  to  band,  a  .soda  water 
j  bottle,  and  flung  it  at  him.  The  man- 
I  ager  was  sitting  at  the  table,  with  hi.';) 
I  back  to  the  window.  The  bottle  mlsred) 
i  him,  smashed  through  the  window,  andf 
nearly  killed  a  casual  passer-by.  This^ 


(  Isco  orchestra,  which  his  brother  Henry 

cts,  gave  a  concert  with  Clarence  ^ '  y,j7j'^g"g"j^.g"^™"gj',^l(J'^'g^^^^ 

.'^he  was  completely  cured  of  her  falling." 
We  are  told  that  when  Grlsi,  Mario,  La- 
blache  were  in  tlicir  prime  they  received 


■  bill,   baritone.   In   San  Francisco 
1.   Mr.  ReJfern  Mason,  critic  of  the 
dner,  wrote  a  notice  highly  com- 
i  r  latory  of  the  'cellist's  art,  and  other 
Titles  were  equally  complimentary.  Mr. 
Henrv  Hadley's  piano  quintet  was  per- 
n  concert  of  American  com-  ' 
;iven  by  the  San  Francisco 

idl. 


In  London  only  15  or  '20  guineas  for  sini 
Ing  at  a  "musical  party."  A  singer  now 
receives  SfKi.  400  or  even  BOO  guineas.  We 
quote  from  a  review  of  Ganz's  Memolr.s. 
published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Dec. 


"JjB,  Femme     "F"emme  Seule."  trans- 
_    1  »  •     'ated    Into    English  by 
j     ^^^^    'P  Mrs.  Bernard  Shaw,  was 
London  produced  at  the  Coronet 
Theatre,  London,  Deo.  8.   Is  not  the  fol- 
'.owing  review  that  was  published  in  the 
;  London  Tlinea  rather  insular? 

"M.   lirieux's  play  feinlnds    one  of 
those  plays  written  to  exhibit  a  various 
collection  of  scenery  which  the  manage- 
ment have  in  stock,  and  called  by  some 
iich  title  as  'Round  the  World  In  80 
Days.'   This  one  might  be  called  'Round 
the  Woman  Question  in  2U  Hours.'  The 
author  seems  to  have  looked  up  all  the 
disabilities,   real   or   imaginary,  under 
which  women  labor  in  our  modern  soci- 
ety, and  to  have  determined  that  his 
heroine  sball  oiidure  them   all.  Inci- 
dentally, if  there  are  a  few  he  cannot 
get  In  on  his  heroine's  back,  he  gets 
them   In  through  conversations.  The 
I  ci.-at  thing  Is,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to 
cit    them   all    In.     That   Is   xriMt.  of 
course,  Is  bound  to  happen  when  your 
author  is  a  propagandist   In   the  first 
I'lace  and  only  In  the  second  place  an 
.>rtist.   He  keeps  his  eye  on  tlie  'cause,' 
Mid  bis  play  has  to    follow,  anyhow. 
iielter-sUelter.  whithersoever  the  'cause' 
leads.   Years  ago  a  great  Italian  critic 
i-Hki  a  true  thing  about  thesis    plays:  i 
■To  write  a  thesis  play  you  must  begin' 
ly   forgetting  all  about    your  thesis." 
^\  bat  he  meant  was:  soak  yourself  In 
'bM    'cause'   by  all   means,  get  it  Into 
;  .\  o\ir  bones  an<i  Into  >  our  blood,  but 
don't  keep  your  eye  deliberately  on  It 
I  nt  the  moment  when  your  imagination. 
•]  your  Invention,  your  plav-wrlting  fac- 
]  ulty  shoula  be  having  free  play.  Other- 
wise your  play  will  be  apt  to  come  out 
I  not  a  picture  but  a  diagram:  and  that 
:  is_  what  has  happened  to  "La  Femme 
}  -Seule.'  Therese.  suddenly  made  penni- 
I  less,  and  resolved  to  seek  her  own  liv- 
ing, is  confronted  with  all  the  difflcul- 
j  lies  and  is  required  to  argue  all  the 
■  possible  arguments   of    the    situation,  i 
■J'he  first  elderly  paternal  gentleman  she 
meets  serves  up  to  lier  the'old  advice 
about  marrying  money,  and  she  has  to 
'  return  his  servlco  with  the  old  remark 
I  about  a  wife  without  loye  being  merely 
a  'kept  woman"  plus  a  ceremony.  Th«j 
first  elderly  maternal  gentlewoman  she 
meet*  Lectures  her  on  the  impropriety 
of  a  single  woman  living  alone.  Neither 
elderly    gentleman    nor  gentlewoman, 
you  feel,  has  any  reality;  they  are  sim- 
ply there  to  givj  out  the  commonplaces 
which  Therese  Is  triumphantly  to  re-j 
tute.  i 
"So  It  Is  In  Therese's  first  place,  the' 
office  of  the  Feminist  organ.  La  Femme 
jf-lbre.    The  several   uomen  Journalists 
here  employed  are  there  not  as  human 
eings,  but  as  gramophones  to  give  out 
ore  aspects  of  the  woman  question: 
'the  '.'sweating:'   of  women  by  women's 
newspaper  proprietors,  their  only  altern- 
ative of  a   husband   (or  a  lover),  the 
pathos  of  old  maids  who  would  have 
liked  to  be  mothers  and  so  forth.  Of 
course  the  newspaper  editor  make.<!  love| 
to   Therese— that  is   what  editors   are  1 
for  in  roost  French  plays— and  of  course 
she  has  to  repulse   Him   with  general! 
observations  on  the  viciousness  of  that ' 
horrid  animal  man.    By  the  way,  this 
precious  editor  talks  of  Therese  'having; 
a  down'  on  him;  nature  had  surely  In- j 
tended  him  for  a  sporting  journal.    One  i 
of  the  ladles  of  his  staff  when  told  that  ^ 
a  friend  has  good  news  for  her  an- ) 
swers  gayly.  "What  Is  It?    .\re  all  the 
men  dead?'— a  Jest  which  convulsed  the 
audience  last  night  with  laughter.  After 
that  the  most  popular  joke  was  any  al- 
lusion to  woman  '.«taylng  at  home';  It 
never  tailed  lo  brinif  down  the  house. 


"Poor  Theresi;;  -'-.ivuii.  failed  with 
Journalism,  she  took  to  bookblndlnr. 
That  was  because  M.  Brieux  hid  got 
down  In  his  list  the  Item:  Hostility  of 
workmen  to  female  labor.  So  Therese 
headed  a  workwomen's  union,  which  ac- 
ii  cepted  a  lower  wa.%'e  rate  than  the  men's 
;  union,  and  thereupon  the  unions  fell  to 
I  fighting.  Incidentally  you  saw  how 
much  more  selfish  and  brutal  the  work- 
men were  than  the  women— how  they 
i  took  the  chairs  and  made  the  women 
stand,  how  they  fought  with  stools, 
while  the  women  used  only  scissors. 
Alas!  the  employer  (a  man,  and  there- 
fore an  abject  weakling)  had  to  give  In 
to  the  men's  union  and  to  sack  their 
bete  noir,  poor  Therese.  She  was  left 
on  her  way  back  to  Paris— where  she 
will  doubtless  have  many  more  adven- 
tures and  arguments  as  the  heroine  of 
the  next  cause  which  M.  Brieux  may  be 
moved  to  expound.  We  had  forgot  to 
mention  that  Therese  had  a  lover  (of 
course  in  the  respectable  sense  of  the 

word);  but  he  was  a  poor  silly  boy,  with 
no  will   of  his  own,   and,    what  was 
worse,  with  a  wealthy  father,  so  that 
poor  Therese  couldn't  marry  him  lest  I 
shg.  might  be  accused  of  interested  mo-  j 
tires.   So  there  was  an  end  of  the  love 
affair,  which  troubled  you  not  at  all.  j 
because  It  was  obviously  no  love  affair.  | 
but  only  another  facet  of  the  woman 
question.  ! 

"Therese    was    Miss    Lena    Ashwell,  ] 
buxom,  and  quite  Jolly  In  her  innum- 
erable opportunities  for  triumphing  over  i 
men,  or  scorning  men,  or  suffering  pic-  j 
turetquely  at  the  hands  of  men.  Miss 
Nancy  Price,  as  a  lady  editor,  wore  rav-  | 
Ishlng  gowns  and  looked  as  distinguished  ; 
as  a  duchess.     Miss  Suzanne  Sheldon  i 
distinguished   herself  as  the  lady  who 
would   have  rejoiced  to  bear  that  all 
men  were  dead,  and  Miss  Sarah  Brooke, 
as  another  lady  who  preferred  a  well- 
to-do  lover  to  virtuous  stari'ation,  re- 
■  signed  herself  to  that  fate  with  an  air 
I  of  most  cheerful  martyrdom.  Naturally, 
the  men  in  the  cast  call  for  no  mention. 
They  also  were  martyrs,  martyrs  to  the  , 
great  woman's  cause  which  demanded 
that   they  should   be  either  brutes  or 
nincompoops ;    and   they   evidently   felt  | 
their  position  acutely.    The  Coronet  was 
overfiowlng  last  night  with  an  audience 
chiefly    composed    of    ladies,    who  ap- 
plauded every  item   of   the   play  with 
frantic  delight.     Q.  E.  F." 


THIBAUD  AND 
BAUER  HEARD 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Jacques  Thlbaud.  violinist,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  gave  a  con- 
cert in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  program  was  as  follows : 
Franok,  sonata  for  vloUn  and  plan  ) 
(Messrs.  Thlbaud  and  Bauer)  ;  Bacli, 
Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Chaconne  (Mr. 
Thlbaud)  ;  Schumann.  Faschlngsschwank 
(Mr.  Bauer)  ;  Beethoven,  sonata  In  A 
for  -violin  and  piano.  "Kreutzer"  (Messrs. 
TMbaud  and  Bauer). 

Mr.  Thlbaud  gave  the  finest  and  the 
noblest  performance  of  Bach's  Chaconne 
within  our  memory,  nor  do  we  forget 
the  names  and  deeds  of  Joachim,  Sai  - 

'.  asate,     WllhelmJ,'    Ysaye,     and  other 

r  [masters  of  the  violin. 

i  When  Mr.  Thlbaud  visited  Boston  1  i 
years  ago  last  month  the  beauty  of  his 
tont',  his  exquisite  taste,  the  purity  of 
hU  style  and  a  peculiar  elegance,  were 
the  characteristics  of  his  playing.  He 
■n'as  then  23  years  old.  Today  he  retain.s 
these  characteristics,  but  he  has  gaitied 
in  breadth  and  in  emotional  expression. 
The  program  of  his  first  concert  includ- 
ed the  sonata  of  Cesar  Franck,  and  Mr. 
Benoist  was  the  pianist.  Yesterday  Mr 
Thlbaud  was  fortunate  in  having  Mi 
Bauer  as  a  colleague..  Mr,  Bauer  who 
excels  In  the  Interpretation  of  music  by 
Bchumanii  and  Franck. 

We  have  heard  many  performances  o! 
this  beautiful  sonata  since  it  was  fl<'.-=t 
played  here  by  Messrs.  Ysaye  and  La- 
chaume.  Perhaps  the  worst  by  reason 
of  its  ruinous  tempi,  its  deplorable  i-nisi- 
oonception  of  the  composer's  inteniiont: 
and  the  generally  unmusical  Interpreta 
tlon,  was  that  by  Messrs.  Hess  an  J 
Pugno,  and  in  the  audience  sat  M.  "Vin- 
cent d'Indy,  the  disciple  of  Franck, 
blushing  at  the  sight  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen assisting  in  the  perpetration  of 
en  atrocious  crime.  Yesterday  this  mu- 
sic of  Franck  was  played  Incomparably, 
with  the  full  art  of  commanding  virtu- 
osos, but  in  the  lovely  spirit  peculiar  to 
the  composer  and  the  sonata,  a  sonata 
unique  in  the  literature  of  chamber 
music.  The  lyric  pages  and  the  pages 
of  declamation  were  interpreted  tor 
once  with  a  beauty  that  was  constant 
untainted  by  the  slightest  touch  of  se 
glorification.  The  smallest  de! 
seemed  significant  as  thus  player' 
there  was  the  continuity  of  e: 
that  knit  the  movements  toge< 
the  gentle  opening  song  to 
canon  of  the  finale.  The 
renity  peculiar  to  Franf 
of  a  pure  soul  apart  fr 
Jts  gross  intei'ests. 
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uiiKelk'  In  tU  l>tiy 


..  il  tonal 
that,  In 
ntis  after 
■  Hume  of  the 
'    '  performance 
.  .>  1   1      I-    UnJerness.  It 
always    iiHisiLal,  '  iiovt-r  course, 
!s  that  plavfd  hv  others  are  pale 
■ '  who 
in[n- 
aiily 

I   tlio  perfect 
Not   for  a 
II  1  of  the  audience 
.1  as  not  once  the  restless 
I  refreshing  oasU  after 
'.  strcieh.   The  Interpreta- 
.ilso  distinguished  by  classic 
;ind  nohlllty. 

;  e  to  hear  a  concert 
<  rue  artists  in  their 

1  did  not  pander  to 
on  lent  If  their  ears  aro^ 
ir  feet  are  rhythmloallyi 
music  fliled  the  souls  of 
the  inUift'erent  with  tlioushts  ofi 
ty.  80  Intimate  was  the  Interpreta-' 
tio  1.  so  compelling  was  the  encliant- 
ment. 

OPEEA  HOUSE  CONCERT 


Miss  Scotney  and  Mme.  Androva  In 

Place  of  Carolina  White. 

Miss  Kvelyn  Scotney,   coloratura  so- 
rrtMio,    and    Mme.    Androva,  dramatic 
ino  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company, 
ired  at  the  fifth  Sunday  evening 
itic  concert  at  the  Boston  Opera 
sa  last  evening  In  place  of  Carolina 
tc.  who  is  111  in  Chicago.  Miss  Scot- 
■  -  the  ">lEd  Scene"  from  "Lucia" 
1  of  the  "Alda"  duet  with  Mi-, 

The  concert  began  with  "Coronation 
March"  from  "Le  Prophete"  by  the  full  i 
orchestra,  conducted  by  Anialdo  Schis- ' 
vonl.  Mr.  Oppezzo  sang  "Celeste  Alda," 
and  Miss  Scotney  gave  the  aria  "Depuis 
le  Jour."  from  "Louise."  She  responded 
to  two  encores,  ".'^i  Mes  Vers."  by  Hahn, 
and  "The  Swing,"  by  Lehman.  Her  next 
■  iber.  the  "Mad  Scene"  from  Lucia, 
L-nthuslastically  received.  Mr.  Mar- 
-s  sang  "The  Calf  of  Gold,"  from 
■l-'aust."  I 
After  the  Intermission,  the  orchestra, 
conducted  by  Horace  Britt,  played  -md 
then  repeated  tho  Intermezzo  from  "The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna."    Miss  Scotney 
Bang  a  group — "Annie  Laurie,"  "With- 
in  a   Mile  of    Edinhoro    Town"  and 
"Suwanee  River."  Miss  Elvira  LeveronI, 
contmlto.  sang  a  song  group— "My  Lad- 
die," "Slumber  Boat"  and  "The  Lass 
with  the  Delicate  Air,"  and  received  a 
1,.,     •■   ii  bouquet.    Mr.  Mardones  i?  ive 
"Ecco  II  Mondo."  from  "Me- 
■     The  final  number  was  the 
■Miserere"    from    "II    Trovatore,"  by 
Mme.  Androva  and  Mr.  Oppezzo. 

Al!  the  singers  responded  freely  to 
re  calls. 


to  the  c 
1  tlie  Lord  H  I 
,aaa    iscnrlot    by    Uie    i  i 
ln\  out  on   the  ground   n  'l 
,en  LKKun  to  pound  him.  Mr,  VVa.d 

"Sei  ho,'  What  did  you  bring  <1>1»  P^^:' 
•ylanermus  cuss  Here  fur?'  Jie  t^it 
the  wax  ngger  another  tromenJIs  blow 

on  the  litd.  ,   J 

"Sei  I  You  egrejus  ass,  that  alra^x 
wax   flgger-a   representashun  of 

'""3t.*hr'TluU-8  all  very  well  fur  you 
to  say  but  1  tell  you.  old  mf"-  }ha 
Judas  'iscarrot   can't   show  '  ! 

Utlky  with  l.npunerly  by  a  <»f 
with  which  ol-versashun  he  Kaved  Irt 
Judassls  bed.  The  young  man  Vf'°"Se^ 
to  1  of  the  llrst  fanierlles  in  l-tlky.  i 
sSod  him.  and  the  Joory  brawt  in  a  ver- 
dioR  of  Arson  in  the  3d  degree. 
Note  and  Comment. 

Aa  the  World  WaRs: 

Apropos  of  your  statement.  In  answer 
to  ••Grammarian,"  that  you  can  find  no 
Instance  of  the  use,  "by  a  modern  writer, 
of  good  standln-;."  of  "quoth  In  the  i 
third  person  and  plural  number,  allow 
me  to  sav  that  such  a  use  of  1"°th 

I  ("quoth  the  resolutions")  Is  to  be  to»ind 
In  the  final  paragraph  of  an  editorial 

I  article  entitled  "Hlllsboro  County  Re- 
publlcati  Club"  In  The  Herald  of  Dec.  14. 
1  presume,  however,  that  a  mere  news- 
paper  editor  would  not  be  classed  as  a 
-writer  of  good  standing,"  as  you  mean 

•  the  expression  to  be  understood,  so  my 
citation  of  that  use  of  •■quoth"  by  The 
Herald  Is  not  made  In  a  spirit  of  ad- 
verse criticism  of  your  statement,  but 
as  a  mere  annotation  upon  It. 

You  say  that,  as  used  by  nine  persons 
out  of  10,  the  expression  "large  dogs  and 
cats"  would  mean  large  dogs  and  large 
cats.  Per  contra,  in  the  expression 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  (used 
In  section  4  of  article  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States)  the  adjective 
"high"  must.  1  suppose,  be  construed  as 
limiting  only  the  first  of  the  two  nouns 
"crimes"  and  "misdemeanors." 

To  the  list  of  Instances  which  you  cite 
of  the  use  of  •'one"  to  represent  a 
plural  antecedent  you  might  have 
added,  from  the  Bible,  ''The  one  preach 
Christ  of  contention,"  which  is  to  be 
found  the  16th  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  PhlUpplans.  OCCASIONAL. 

P.  S.— Upon  looking  again  at  The  Her- 
ald's above  mentioned  use  of  "quoth," 
I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  It  is  intend- 
ed as  the  present  tense,  and.  if  so,^  it 
is  an  erroneous  use  of  it,  for  '•quoth"  Is 
the  past  tense  of  a  verb  of  which  the 
present  tense  has  become  obsolete,  and 
of  which  that  tense  had  a  different  form 
from  "quoth." 
Dec.  24. 


Meg. 
Jo.... 
Beth. 
Amy. 


Miss  Adelaide  M.  Brance,  when  she 
■'  '  s  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  funeral  of 
in  H.  Couch  at  Montlcello,  N.  Y.. 
Imed,  "I  am  the  chief  mourner," 
she  begged  to  go,  although  she  was 
;  and  there  was  a  snow  storm. 
Thomas  Hardy's  "Wessex  Poema 
I  Other  Verses"  are  these  lines: 

I  She. 
I  At  His  Funeral. 

I  Ih*3r  bear  him  to  his  r>>stlDg  place — 

I  In  <Itj.v  proces-Ion  sweeping  by; 

I  '           ■     .stranger's  space; 

I  1  thry,  his  sweetheart  I. 

I  gown  of  garish  rtye. 

I  .           -  .;<ie-8a<l  is  their  att  re; 

I  LJl  3at  luv}  siand  round  with  giiefless  eye, 

I  'U  Whilst  my  regret  consumea  like  Are! 

The  Historic  Hall. 

Cambridge  correspondent  writes:  "I 
.,u.e  an  Inquiry  from  Ergland  as  to  the 
origin    and    meaning    of    the  phrase^ 
•Faneuil  Hall  is  full  tonight."   I  used  to, 
know,  but  have  forgotten.    Can  you  en- 
lighten me?"  I 
Wf;  have  gained  the  Information  from| 
•  I;       •  an  who  was  seated  on  thestagel 
1  Hall  at  a  political  meeting,  or 
i.uic  rally,  when  the  late  William 
)or»heimer.  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  j 
Vew  York,  arose.    Wishing  to  make  a| 
7j   impression,    he  began:  "Faneuil: 
:  is  full  tonight."  There  was  a  long 
I  broken  by  a  voice  from  the  gal- 

'"And  so  is  Mike  Doherty.  '    Mr.  j 
<;rty  was  on  the   platform  at  the 
Our  informant  thinks  that  this] 
•jrical  event  occurred  in  the  latter  | 
of  the  seventies. 

A  Rl8l<  in  Wax, 

fipv  in  wa«  of  Mr.  George  BHr-j 
to  be  added  to  Mme.  Tus-[ 
,n  in  London.   It  1.%  said 
in  this  glorification  and; 
.Wax    figures,  howev.jr.^ 
1  the  presentments  o£i 
.:.  are  not  always  re- 
iiaw  well  acaualntedi 


Three  Monl<eys. 

Purchasers  of  •'the  three  monkeys 
group"  for  household  flecoration  when 
asked  by  visitors  if  the  group  has  any 
esoteric  significance  are  u-siially  at  a 
loss,  and  simply  answer:  "I  don't  know, 
I  am  sure.  I  picked  it  up  in  a  Japanese 
shop."  We  read  a  tew  days  ago  an  ex- 
planation. This  group  is  said  to  be  a 
behest  of  the  Confucian  molality  Illus- 
trated by  Japanese  symbols.  The  wise 
man  enjoined  deafness,  oumoness  and 
blindness  to  evil.  The  word  for  monkey 
Is  "saru,"  and  "zaru"  is  a  negative  ad- 
jective affixed  to  verbs.  Tlie  sayings 
are  Mi-zaru  (look  not),  kika-zaru  (listen 
'.  not)  and  Iwa-zaru  (speak  not).    Ail  of 

I'  this  may  be  true  or,  having  a  trusting 
nature,  we  may  have  been  imposed 
upon. 

Lost  Pictures. 


Apropos  of  the  recovering  of  the  Mon- 
!  na  Lisa,  lists  have  been  drawn  up  by  \ 
j  patient  and  grubbing  journalists  In  | 
;  search  of  "copy,"  naming  famous  pic-  j 
tures  that  have  disappeared  as  far  as 
the  great  world  is  concerned.  In  1694 
Leonaido  da  Vinci's  Leda  was  hanging 
in  the  Palace  of  Fontalnebleau  and  was 
officially  catalogued.  "That  was  the  last 
seen  or  heard  of  it."  Pllmer's  little  por- 
trait of  Baron  Dimsdale,  taken  from  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  In  1904;  two 
Reynolds,  valued  at  $50,(X)0  apiece,  which 
disappeared  fromtheTownsend  Collection 
in  the  same  year;"  and  a  Franz  Hals, 
priced  at  $50,000,  and  stolen  from  thei 
Antwerp  Museum  in  1705,  have  not  been 
heard  of  since  the  time  they  were  borne 
from  home. 


Why  We  Grow  Fat,  ] 

"The  .'iverage  man,"  he  said,  "gets  thel 
idea  that  he  Is  putting  on  flesh  when] 
he  goes  io  his  tailor  and  sees  his  own 
figure  reflectted  several  times  In  the 
glasses  of  tb4  fitting-room.  The  tailor, 
fJeln?  out  to  flatter,  assures  the  man 
that  he  is  not  any  bigger  than  he  was 
this  time  laat  year,  and  then  directs  his 
attention  to  his  reflection  In.  the  glass 
straight  in  front  of  him.  "Now,"  added 
my  friend,  "if  you  always  look  at  your- 
self in  the  glass  In  that  way- 
straight  in  front  of  you— you  will 
not  notice  any  ditferen.-:e  In  your  size 
That  is  the  way  the  average  man  does 
look  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  that  Is 
,  why  the  average  middle-aged  man  gets 
to  be  stout  without  knowing  It.  If  a 
man  stood  sideways  In  front  of^the  glass 
once  a  week  ha  wouldn't  get  fat,  be- 
cause the  slightest  difference  in  the  size 
of  his  waistcoat  would  be  at  once  no- 
ticeable." It  may  be  so.  At  any  rate, 
J  am  sure  that  a  bulky,  lumpy  figure 

ils  not  a  good  t;ne  from  the  tailor's 
point  of  v'ew.— Pai;  Mall  Gazette. 


LiniE  WOMEN'  I 
ATMAJESTlCi 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MA.TESTIC  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  oif  "Little  Women."" 
a  dramatization  In  four  acts  by  Marian 
«e  Forest,  assisted  by  Jessie  Bonstelle. 
of  Louisa  M.  Alcott"s  story.  First  pro- 
duced at  the  Tech  Theatre.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..   Jan.   22,   1912-       I-roductlon  by 

William  A.  Brady. 

«..nh   Lynn  Hammonfl 

Mri   March  -...Gertrude  Bei  kHey 

Mra.  liarcQ   .Margaiet  I'russlng 

 1...'  .Mnrlo  Pavey 

'  Madeline  Miwre 

 ■■"    ■  Beverly  West 

«;S°'rJ^?^^:::::::::::::::?^-  ^^Tp 

MI.  j,«\vrenco   ....Robert  Adnms 

te^Waer.V.-.V.V.V.V.V.-  Car,  Sam.rn.an 

SinnarMu.irt^^^^^^^^^^^^^■■•■•■•■•■•'">- 

This  play  has  a  sentimental  Interest 
for  those  who  recollect  with  affection 
Miss  Alcotfs  story.  To  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  this  story,  let  us  say, 
an  intelligent  visiting  foreigner.,  or  a 
man  from  another  planet,  the  play 
would  seem  episodic,  long-winded,  mild- 
ly humorous,  and  often  merely  amiable 
twaddle. 

No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  the 
Bpectalois  last  night-and  the  audience 
was  a  large  one— had  read  "Little  Wom- 
en "  and  were  curious  to  see  Jo  aed , 
her  sisters.  Laurie  and  the  German  pro- 
fessor, in  the  fiesh.    They  were  eager  j 
to  find  resemblances  or  to  discover  er-  I 
rors  In  the  impersonations.    There  are' 
probably    disputes    this    morning  at 
breakfast  tables.    "'Did  you  think  that 
Miss  Pavey  really  looked  like  Jo?'"  "I 
suppose  Mr.   March   was  Intended  for 
the  philosopher  Alcott.     Now,  when  I 

teard  him  lecture  he  was  "  and  so 

forth,  and  so  on.  For  to  many  Miss 
Alcott's  characters  lived  and  moved  and 
Jiad  their  being,  and  the  taslt  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  was,  first  of  all, 
to  answer  the  expectation  of  the  audi- 
ence as  to  the  faces  and  figures  and 
manner  of  speech. 

This  audience  was  undeniably  more 
tlian  sat.sfied;  It  was  highly  pleased.  It 
laughed  heartily  even  when  the  jokes 
were  of  a  peculiarly  family  nature,  ap- 
parently not  intended  for  outsiders;  it 
was  very  quiet  after  the  announcement 
that  Beth  was  dead;  it  applauded 
"Dixie"  when  the  band  played  it,  and 
it  arose  and  stood  as  soon  as  It  heara 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner.  "  It  was  a 
New  England  evenmg  with  Concord 
characters  and  with  the  professor 
"made  in  Germany." 

In  the  first  act  there  Is  a  rehearsal 
of  a  blood-and-thunder  play.  Mrs. 
March  journeys  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  nurse  her  soldier  husband.  Jo  sac- 
rifices her  hair  to  raise  money  for  the 
Journey.  In  the  second  act  there  Is 
love-affair  of  John  and  Meg.  Twins 
arrive  in  t-he  third,  a  rcbin  sings  out 
side,  and  Beth  goes  behind  the  scenes 
to  die.  This  act  is  intolerably  spun- 
out.  These  three  acts  pass  In  the  sitr 
ting  room  of  the  Concord  dwelling- 
house  which  Is  in  the  main  a  fait'nful 
representation  of  a  comfortable  New 
England  room,  but  in  the  March  home 
were  the  books  shelved  so  high  that 
they  could  not  be  brought  down  with 
a  broom?  We  saw  no  practical  step- j 
ladder. 

The  last  act  represents  the  Apple 
Orchard,  and  it  Is  a  pretty  scene. 
Laurie  and  Amy.  and  the  Professor  and 
.l!o,  have  their  innings. 

The  play  was  agreeably  acted.  Miss 
Pavey  deftly  indicated  the  transforma- 
tion of  Jo's  character.  In  the  opening 
scenes  she  was  Impetuous,  hot-tem- 
pered, careless  of  her  personal  appear- 
ance, determined  to  be  an  old  maid. 
Suffering  and  experience  tamed  her, 
and  as  soon  as  she  met  the  Professor 
she  ceased  to  rail  at  love.  The  im- 
personation was  carefully  composed  and 
finely  realized.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
other  characters  were  adequately  por- 
trayed. No  doubt  Mr.  March  justified 
the  contemptuous  remarks  of  Aunt 
March,  who  was  played  with  humor 
and  force  by  Mrs.  Eberle,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  exasperatlngly  amiable  and 
.helpless. 

Mr.  Adams  succeeded  Iri,  preventing 
Laurie  from  becoming  boresome,  but  his 
voice  was  hardly  that  of  a  New  Eng- 
lander.  Mr.  Davenport  floated  in  and 
out  as  the  benevolent  Mr.  Lawrence,  an 
elderly  gentleman  that  might  have  told 
improving  anecdotes  to  Sandford  and 
Merton.  Miss  Prussing  was  a  pretty 
Meg  and  Miss  West  was  sufficiently 
foolish  as  Amy.  Miss  Moore  smiled  the 
sweet,  sad  smile  of  Beth  and  spoke  her 
sentimental  lines  with  the  appropriate 
tones  of  the  prize  girl  In  Sunday  school 
announcing  her  departure  to  classmates 
»nd  superintendent.  We  were  disap- 
pointed in  the  German  Professor.  He 
was  too  smug  in  appearance.  We  have 
always  fancied  him  a.'  having  a  beard 
in  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  could  build 
their  nests,  with  a  shock  of  hair  that 
would  stand  on  end  when  he  was  espe- 
cially perplexed  by  the  Intricacies  of  the 
English  language. 

The  play  Is  a  picture  of  the  home 
life  of  the  March  family  and  its  friends. 


Meg  Kijoonini.;,  cxcluiiiicd  "Alu.sh."  This 
word  might  bo  appheu  to  much  of  the 
diuloKuc.  IH  this  the  fault  of  fhe  dra- 
matist, or  would  the  word  occur  to  us 
re-reading  Miss  Alcott's  book  after 
many  years? 


PARK  Tlli;.\  i  i;l0 -.\i;,v  itoljson  In 
"The  Clever  Woman,"  a  new  comedy  In 
three  acts  by  James  Forbes.  First  per- 
formance In  Boston. 

Holt  f '.  • .  •  I  /  •  -V^ . .  •  E'll  th  Conrad 

Matthew  L.aoutan  !/_•  Burr  Caruth 

Jon  lor  rT.  pa„,  n,,cker 


Emllv  Ijimson  May  Rob-'un 

Chnriotii.  Avfry  Kothrjii  nawiuloii 

Rev.  Bu<!tlion>a  Barrett  Phil  Bishop 

Mary  Lnwieute  Ann  Mardonnid 

Florence  OemUllne  OrllTith 

A  C^onatable  ;  John  Kowe 

The  comedy  depends  entirely  upon 
Miss  Robson's  humor,  which  Is  Indis- 
putable; on  her  authoritative  presenta- 
tion, on  her  comic  force  that  Is  direct 
and  unmlstaltable. 

Mr    Forbes'  plot  is  slim  and  weak. 
Matthew  Lamson,  a  western  financier,! 
has  become  a   power  In  Wall  street. 
He  Is  socially  ambitious.    His  wife,  a! 
woman  of  nobility  and  common  sense, 
battles  with  hotel  life  in  New  York,  the 
exigencies    of    an    experienced  maid 
aghast  at  the  ways  of  the  suddenly  rich, 
aild  her  own  Inability  to  live  up  to  her 
I  husband's  recently  acquired  standards.! 
I  Mr.  Lamson  wishes  his  son  to  make  a 
I  brilliant   match,   but   the   young  man 
I  loves    his   lather's   stenographer,  and, 
I  with  Ills  mother's  assistance,  marries 
I  her. 

Tlie  play  is  Miss  Robson  and  Miss 
I  Robson  is  the  play.  Her  methods  are| 
familiar,  and  again  they  were  effective,  i 
The  spectator  is  never  obliged  to  meet! 
her  half  way.  She  makes  all  the  ad- 
vances. The  laughter  that  follows  Is 
immediate  and  hearty.  Her  transforma- 
tion In  the  first  act,  after  conforming  to 
the  rigid  ideals  ol!  her  maid,  was  amus- 
ing and  complete.  Her  tireless  ene-gy. 
her  facial  play,  her  many  light  touches 
of  the  skilled  comedian,  excited  amuse- 
ment and  admiration,  while  her  sin- 
cerity made  the  sentimental  episodes, 
which  recur  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  play,  endurable  and  not 
merely  moments  of  hysteria. 

The  piece  as  a  whole  was  well  cast. 
Mr.  Caruth  played  Matthew  Lamson 
with  force  and  dignity.  Mr.  Decker  was 
youthfully  impetuous  as  his  son.  Junior. 
Miss  Macdonald  was  becomingly  demure 
as  Mary  Lawrence,  the  stenographer,  a 
model  of  Irreproachable  behavior.  Miss 
Clarendon's  impersonation  of  the  pro- 
spective bride  chosen  by  Mr.  Lamson 
for  his  son  was  effective.  Mr.  Bishop 
and  Miss  Griffith  were  amusing  in  minor 
ciiaracters. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  appre- 
ciative. 

iIsTgordon 
at  b.f.  keith's 


A  rattling  good  bill  Is  being  presented 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatr^  this  week,  with 
Miss  Eleanor  Gordon  and  her  company 
In  a  condensation  of  "Sham"  having 
the  headline  place  upon  tbe  program. 
Miss  Gordon,  always  an  Immense  favor- 
ite with  Boston  audiences,  has  the  prin- 
cipal role,  that  of  Katherine  Van  Riper, 
and  as  usual  was  extremely  good.  One 
of  the  other  members  of  the  company  is 
LeRoy  Clemens,  an  old  Rock  Ridge 
school  boy,  who  has  already  made  a 
name  for  himself  upon  the  stage. 

An  act,  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  vaudeville  \  turns,  is  "Artist's  i 
Children,"  introducing  a  company  of| 
four  In  some  very  difficult  acrobatic  and 
head-balancing  work.  Two  of  the  four  | 
are  wee  bits  of  humanity,  clever  as 
dancers  and  daring  in  their  acrobatic  i 
work.  The  four  performers,-  who  have  I 
already  achieved  great  distinction  in  Eu- 
rope, were  recalled  again  and  again.  | 
Charlie  Case,  the  man  who  talks  about  I 
his  father.  Is  part  and  parcel  of  thisi 
week's  bill.  Case  Is  carrying  much  the 
same  line  of  talk  that  years  ago  first 
made  him  a  big  favorite  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
and  he  is  as  popular  now  as  ever.  His 
song  about  "The  Little  Miss  of  Seven 
and  Her  Red  Merino  Dress"  madp  people 
laugh  until  they  cried,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  many  of  the  tales  he  toldj 
of  his  paternal  ancestor  and  of  other 
members  of  the  family  for  that  matter.} 
Lewis  and  Dody,  like  Charlie  Case.i 
have  always  received  an  enthusiasts 
welcome  here.  They  are  a  Hebrew  team^ 
requiring  little  make-up  to  play  their 
part.  Dody's  song  "Look  at  Dat  Hat" 
brought  down  the  house.  The  Chadwick 
Trio  with  Miss  Ida  May  Chadwick  as 
the  star  presents  a  rural  farce  entitled) 
"For  Sale — Wiggins  Farm."  MissCbad- 
wlck  as  Ebenzer  Wiggins,  the  daughter 
of  up-state  farm  and  in  love,  of  course 
with  the  city  boarder,  who  turns  out  to 
be  married,  is  the  best  of  a  good  com- 
pany. 

James  and  Diamond,  a  brand  new 
team,  have  a  good  sketch,  "Nlftynon-| 
sense,""  that  created  much  fun.  The! 
other  numbers  include  Sprugue  and  Mc-j 
Neece,  entertainers  on  rollers ;  Harry  B 
Lester  in  songs  and  impersonations,  ami 
the  Great  Alpine  Troupe,  originators  of 
the  double  wire. 


on  Opera  House— V 
I  Mr.   Moranzonl  conducted, 


The 


Dl  MantoT*. .., 

■etto  

jftii-lle  , 

Mod  te'X)ne 

NiHo  

Bran  

Iiitr  Dl  Ceprano 


Mr.  GtatgW 
...Mr.  Ancnna 
-Mr.  Mnrilono.q 
.Mr.  Sampipri 
....Mr.  Pulcini 
.Mr.  Giarrono 
Mr.  Sfrpellon 


Pa«glc  Miss  Phillips 

 Mmo.  T'  fra!;zlnf 

Iranna  MIsb  Hpynian 

finUntt  Ml98  t/>TPionl 

Iteste  Cfprano  Miss  Heliaue 

|he  performance  of  "Rlgoletto"  at  the 
'  iton  Opera  House  last  night  was  note- 

fthy  for  the  reappearance  after  sev- 
years  of  Mme.  Tetrazzinl  and  Mr. 
ona  In  the  roles  of  GUda  and 
jletto  and  the  llrst  appearance  in 
city  of  .\ristodemo  Giorglnl,  a  tenor 
rlw  has  been  singing  with  the  Chicago 
nfra  Company. 

11  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  some 
4rs  ago  that   Mme    Tetrazzlnl  last 
ig  the  role  of  Gllda  in  Boston.    She  ' 
IS  then  a  member  of  Hammersteln's 
anhattan  Opera  Company.  Mr.  Renaud 
/as  the  Rlgoletto  and  Constantino  the  ; 
Juke.  I 
Mnie.  Tetrazzlnl  was  in  good  voice  last  ' 
night  and  deserved  thegenerous  applause 
she  received.     The   years   that  have 
passed  since  she  sang  In  this  opera  in 
Boston  have  seen  many  take  the  role,  I 
some  admirably,  but  for  purely  vocal 
achievement  Mme.   Tetrazzlnl  gave  as 
ereat  delight  last  night  as  any  audience 
could  wish.  I 

Mr.  Ancona  last  appeared  as  the 
hunchback  at  the  Mechanics'  building 
with  Melba,  and  his  re-appearance  last 
night  gave  rise  to  regret  that  he  has 
not  been  heard  oftener.  His  singing, 
taken  solely  from  a  vocal  standpoint, 
has  often  been  surpassed,  but  from  a 
dramatic  view,  his  performance  was  of 
first  rank.  In  momenta  of  passion  and 
pathos  he  rose  to  heights  and  his  voice 
well  portrayed  his  feelings.  His  Is  an 
axcellent  Riguletto. 

Mr.  Glorgrlni  has  a  vole*  of  consider- 
able power,  which,  however,  seems 
somewhat  lacking  In  quality.  He 
showed  improvement  in  the  later  scenes 
of  the  opera.  His  habit  of  obviously 
singing  to  the  audience  detracted  from 
any  ability  he  possesses  as  an  actor. 
As  it  waa  his  first  appearance  hers  and 
he  was  plainly  desirous  of  pleasing,  ho 
should  do  better  in  his  next  perform- 
ance- 
Mr.  Mardones  aa  Sparafuclle  waa 
good,  while  Miss  Leveronl's  acting  and 
singing  of  Maddalena  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired. 


smart  man  has  a  horror  of  being  over- 
dressed at  any  time,  but  especially  so  in 
the  evening.  It  is  go  easy  to  make  a 
mistake  in  this  direction.  A  waistcoat 
that  allows  an  enormous  expanse  of 
shirt  front  to  be  visible,  a  etud  that  is  a 
shade  too  large,  a  watch  chain,  and— 
the  thing  is  done."  Yes,  the  man  la  lost, 
socially  damned  for  ever,  a  pariah,  a 
leper,  thrust  out  from  the  Assemblies 
into  the  black  darkness  of  night.  Yet 
.  there  are  men  who  could  carry  a  ailver 
turnip  with  a  leather  string  aiMl  be 
magnificent  and  courted. 


I<j  starboard, 


he  Snaru, 
the  lielmsman  to 
keep  het.  JMad 


Olorious  Exceptions. 

The  Pall  Mall  oracle  apparently  recog- 
nizes this  fact.  "Some  men  break  the 
unwritten  laws  regarding  what  jewel- 
lery a  man  ought  not  to  wear  and  can 
still  contrive  to  be  correctly  clad,  but 
such  men  are  generally  the  very  men 
who  observe  these  laws.  1  know  one 
old-fashioned  man  who  still  persists  in 
wearing  his  necktie  drawn  through  a 
large  gold  ring.  Perhaps  all  his  friends 
have  got  so  used  to  the  ring  that  they 
scarcely  notice  it;  any  other  man  would 
seem  to  be  horribly  badly  dressed  If  he 
wore  such  a  tie." 


and  ■  'W'- 

I'he  bowsprit  got  niixed  with  the  ruflder  Bome- 

tlmes!" 

Witli  due  respect  to  Dr.  Crockett,  and 
to  the  fact  that,  like  Othello,  he  can 
doubtless  speak 

"Of  most  disastrous  fhances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  ;ijid  field, 
j  or  balr-bieadth  'scapes  1'  the  immloent  deadly 
I  breach, 

I  Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe—" 
(in   Surinam,   perhaps?)  he  is  himself 

]  taking  a  considerable  poetical  license  in 
terming  the  after-part  of  a  large  full- 
rigged  vessel  the  "stern-sheets."  The 
use  of  this  term  is  confined  exclusively 

I  to  small  undecked  craft,  such  as  ships' 
boats,  where  the  term  "stern-sheets" 
denotes  the  spate,  within-board,  be- 
tween the  aftermost  thwart  and  the 
coxswain's  box,  or  stern,  and  the  "fore- 
sheets,"  or  "head-sheets"  similarly  de- 
fines the  space  forward  between  the 
foremast  thwart  and  the  stem-post. 


Be  shy  of  breastpins;  plain,  well-lroned  white, 
I  With  amall  pearl   buttons-two  of 
sight— 


Singers  at  Sea. 

The  friends  of  Mme.  Nordlca  were  re- 
assured when  they  read  that  the  steam- 
er Tasman  would  probably  be  rescued 
in  safety  from  the  rock  in  the  gulf  of 
Papua,  yet  singers  have  had  tragic  ad- 
ventures sailing  from  port  to  port.  In 
1812  a  Signer  Gurlglla  Induced  young 

I  persons  of  both  sexes  to  accompany  him 
on  an  operatic  excursion.  He  coaxed 
them  to  board  a  vessel  which  took  them 
to  Jan^aica,  and  there  he  sold  them  as 
slaves.  It  was  on  this  story  that,  Bvron 
based  his  amusing  description  of "  th« 
opera  singers  on  their  way  with  Don 
Juan  to  a  slave  mart. 
Tbe  prima  donna,  thoHgh  a  little  old 
And  haggard  with  a  dissipated  life 
And  subject,  when  the  hou»ris  thin,  to  cold 
wffT"  *  tenor  s 


Sinners  in  Definition 

Very  naturally,  for  a  landsman,  the 
editor  of  "Bailey's  Dictionary"  probably 
'  fell  into  some  confusion  regarding  these 
terms,  which  accounts  for  the  mislead- 
ing definition.  He  sins  in  good  company, 
however.  President  Emeritus  Eliot, 
otherwise  noted  for  the  purity  of  his 
English,  makes  use  of  the  odious  phrase 
"east  anchor,"  which  occurs,  I  believe, 
in  an  inscription  composed  by  him  to 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  As  Joseph  Conrad 
remarks,  on  the  use  of  this  phrase,  one 
might  just  as  well  say  "flung  anchor," 
"shied  anchor,"  or  "threw  anchor,"  as 
to  say,  "cast  anchor." 


^Lj*t''?«?l^;.'>''J"-  ".P'«"ii>f  to  behold; 
Lrtt  CarniTal  she  made  a  deal  of  strife 

From  an  old  Roman  prlnceaa  at  Bologna. 


them  Id 


"iiKli  rtal  diamonds,  fop  Ignoble  glassT  I 


Fashion  Notes. 

We  read  with  pleasure,  and,  we  hope, 
With  •pront,  a  column  headed  "Men's 
Fashions,'-  published  In  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  It  appears  that  there  are  care- 
ful dressers  In  London  who  carry  out 
the  "Plain  and  simple';  idea  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cuff  links,  waistcoat  buttons 
Bhirt  studs.    The  sleeve  buttons,  they 

small  ""."h'  P'*'"  very 

en.all,  there  must  be  no  gold  or  gilt  on 
the  waistcoat  button.-,;  the  shirt  studs,' 
must  be  as  small  as  po.sslble.   The  oracle 
Of  the  Pall  Mall  does  not   insist  on 
these  extremes.    "Enamel  links  can  be 
in  good  taste,  and  though,  perhaps,  the 
buttons  of  one's   white   waistcoat  are 
better  when  ornamented  with  platinum 
than  when  any  part  of  them  Is  gold 
some  buttons  with  gilt  or  gold  in  them 
are  not  bad."    He  decrees  that  studs 
should  not  be  too  small,  and  he  recom- 
mends plain  gold  tops,  preferably  round 
or  plain  pearl  studs.    "4  safe  rule  li! 
this    connection   Is    to  avoid  colored 
tones,  but  I  have  seen  some  beautiful 
exceptions  to  that  rule."    Does  he  refer 
o  moss  agate?   We  remember  the  time 
'hen  this  stone  was  the  rage,  and  every 
ilf-respeotlng  brakeman  on  the  Con- 
cticut  River  railroad  sported  at  least 
moss  agate  ring.    This  period  fol- 
ed  immediately  the  years  of  hair 
eiry,  when  a  select  man  flaunted  a 
,  chchain  made  from  the  hair  of  Aunt  I 
ly  set  with  gold  and  women  deoo- 
'id  themselves  with  ear-rings,  brooches 
J  bracelets  made  from  the  hair  of 
e«med  relations. 


'^^LdTr'lS^^     .'r'"  «<f«ctatioii. 

Ana  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  onlr  h«n>>». 
m  f.ct   he  had  no  singlng  'do cation, 

fel^Sw""''  ""•'less,'  tuneless 

But  being  tht  prima  donna's  near  relation 
^mel':;^  ^"  '2°'.nd 

"^"^  toilet  yon'O 
An  as*  waa  practising  recltatlre. 

Forbidden  Books. 

It  was  Signer  Raucocantl  that  thus 
chVacterlzed  his  co-matee  to  Don 
Juan.  His  description  recalls  the  old 
story  about  a  church  quartet:  A  church 
I  quartet  Is  made  up  of  three  bad  singers 
and  one  good  one.  The  good  one  is  the 
I  one  with  whom  you  happen  to  talk. 

Is  "Don  Juan  "  read  today?  When  we 
were  boys  we  read  it  by  stealth,  as  we 
read  a  book  by  the  Ingenious  John  Cle- 
land,  partly  because  we  had  been  in- 
formed that  it  was  a  corrupUng  work, 
partly  because  we  knew  that  we  should 
be  flogged  If  we  were  caught  with  It 
But  what  one  of  us  appreciated  the  wit. 
the  satire,  the  bitter  philosophy?  Now 
i^f.^'ll  ^^"^  reached  the  age  when  we 
could  thoroughly  enjoy  "Don  Juan"  we 
have  no  time  to  read.    It  might  seem 
to  some  Ironical  If  we  should  say  that ' 
we  hope  to  read  Byron's  poem  in  a  bet- 
ter world.  I 
Parents   were   inconsistent   In   those  i 
days.      Tom  Jones"  and  Smollett's  nov-  ' 
els  were  looked  on  with  disfavor,  but 
bterne    Montaigne,  Burton's  "Anatomy 
ot    Melancholy."    Shakespeare's  poems 
certain  volumes  of  Swedenborg.  "Moll 

nn";'h'";\^'"'""*'''  ••L'Amouf,"  were 
on  the  sheKres,  free  to  us,  and  chapters 
from  the  Old  Testament  were  read  aloud 
at  /amily  prayers,  chapters  from  Eze- 
klel  and  "The  Song  of  Solomon,"  that  1 
provoked  youthful  curiosity.  Young  girls 
were  not  allowed  to  read  "Jane  Eyre  '•  ' 
and  we  remember  a  good  man  sighing 
and  shaking  his  head  when  he  sur- 
prised  a  woman  of  at  least  25  years  de- 

•Mn  Frfnch!'-'*''  "'"'"«"-'" 


Jumper  and  Orlop 

In  regard  to  the  terms  given  by  Kat- 
Bote,  the  jumper,  or  triatic  stay,  is  the 
stay  running,  in  two-masted  schooners, 
from  the  majnmasthead  to  the  fore- 
masthead.  In  ships  the  jumper-stay  is 
the  rope  attached  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  whiskers  to  keep  them  from  cant- 
ing upward. 

The  Umber-streak,  or  llmber-strake. 
Is  the  flrst  and  lowest  plank  of  the  ceil- 
ins:,  or  interior  sheathing  of  a  ship, 
the  llmber-strake  lying  next  the  keel- 
son, with  an  open  space  between,  run- 
ning fore  and  aft  the  ship,  to  permit 
of  inspection  of  the  limbers. 

The  orlop  is  the  lowest  deck  In  the 
ship,    being   very   often    a  temporary 
decking   laid   on   the   orlop-beams,  or 
hold-beams.    The  word  orlop  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  Dutch  overlop,  or  over- 
loop,  dock  or  covering,  and  originally 
mcan^  the  deck  itself.  Sir  Henry  Mayn- 
warlng,    in    his    Sea-mens  Dictionary 
U644).   after  having   named  the  flrst, 
Kicoiid  and  third  deck,  and  the  spar- 
ii  dfi'l:,  remarks:   "Also  these  decks  are 
'i  c.illtd  by   the  name  of  orlops,  as  the 
I  use  to  say,  the  first  or  second  orlop." 
In  one  of  these  old  seaworthles  I  re- 
I  member  meeting  with  the  phrase,  "the 
nether  orlop,"   or  lowermost  deck. 


3' 


{ 
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All  About  Brigs 

Jack-ass  brig,  or  Jack-ass  rig,  Is  the 
n.ime  given  a  three-masted  schooner 
which  carries  a  square  topsail  and  top- 
gallantsail  on  the  foremast. 

The  word  brig,  by  the  way.  Is  a  short- 
ening of  "brigantine,"  which  has  a 
pretty  history  behind  It.  The  word 
seems  originally  to  have  come  from 
low  Latin  "brigantinus,"  'meaning  a 
light-armed  foot  soldier,  or  Irregular 
partisan.  In  Italian  this  became  brig- 
ante,  and  passed  into  old  French  as 
brlgan,  still  with  the  same  meaning. 
.As  these  foot  soldiers  generally  wore, 
l?i?tead  of  a  cuirass,  a  corselet  of 
li.it her  or  padded  canvas,  covered  on 
the  outside  with  iron  scales  or  rings 
iif  Iron,  overlapping  like  the  scales  of 
flth,  this  form  of  protective  armor 

'HP,  from  Its  wearer,  to  be  known  as 
rigandlne,  or  brigantine.  The  horse 
-iid  foot  archers  and  the  militia  wear- 
ing; this  form  of  armor  were,  in  the 
limes  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  known 
•  is  hrlgandlnlers.  Naturally  such  a 
regular  troop  made  a  custom  of  pillage 
irid  acts  of  violence.  From  this  comes  i 
■■i>ilgand."  and  also  "brigandage,"  ai 
n  o   understand  these  terms.     On  the  I 


The  Chalnless  Watoh. 

■'he  oracle  Is  dumb  concerning  the 
"'nber  of  shirt  studs.  Dr.  Holmes,  as 
en  above,  preferred  two.  and  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson,  we  remember,  after  con- 
sultation of  his  notes  for  vol.  IX,  of  his 
colosaal  work,  as  yet  unpublished,  came 
0  the  conclusion  tliat  three  were  os- 
ntatloua.  demanding  a  too  great  dis- 
iuy  of  shirt  front,  nor  could  he  abide 
tie  stud,  especially  when  it  was  a  dla- 
nond. 

Should  a  watch  chain  be  worn  with 
llnner  Jacket  or  evening  suit?  Some 
wear  the  watch  in  a  trousers  pocket  and 
,  It  their  reliance  In  a  fob  with  a  bunch 
|y     seals  or  a  single  ornament.  Others 
ear  a  delicate  chain  of  gold,  gun  metal 
"  plntinum  and  spread  it  from  waist- 
at  left  r  ocket  to  the  right.  Something 
our  simple  heart  has  told  us  that  this 
wrong.   And  now  the  oracle  confirms 
ir  Inward   monitor.     "A  gold  watch 
nil-  .1...  -■  not  do  with  evening  clothes, 
I"  .^afe  rule  la;  Carry  your 

J  It  a  chain  when  you  are 

I  OK  clothes.    The  average  1 


•or  well  he  knew  his  Tesael 

"1th  that  vein  wind  coiild  wrestle; 

.\iiil  when  u  wr.ck  wo  thought  her, 

.\na  d.>i>nied  oui-sclvcs  to  slaughter. 

How  gaily  he  fought  her, 

.\n,I  tnrongh  the  bnbbub  brought  her. 

.^iid  as  the  tempest  caught  her, 

t  riou,     Ooorge,  some  brandy  «nd  water'" 


Rather  Belated. 

We  have  received  many  letters  within 
the  last  week  concerning  nautical  mat- 
ters of  which  we  are  wholly  Ignorant. 
"Fore-ciew-garnet  afoul  the  Shearpole" 
writes:  "  "A  ship  leaning'  is  not  a  good  i 
nautical  term.   •  •  •  Who  ever  on  this  ' 
Bieen   earth  or  on  the  deep  blue  sea 
heard  a  saUor,  from  the  captain  down  ' 
through  the  whole  ship's  company,  even 
to  the  doctor,  as  the  cook  is  called,  call ' 
si  l  eak  'strake'?" 

I  )ne  of  those  letters  is  meaty,  and  it  I 
■  ontains  answers  to  questions  asked  a 
lew  days  ago  by  "Kat  Bote." 

Mr.  Ottie  Returns.  \ 

An  the  World  Wags:  j 
The    situation  In  regard    to  'three 
sheets"  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  oel- 1 


sea  coast  these  Irregular  partisans  car- 
ried on  their  harryings,  and  made  their 
escapes  from  retribution  in  small,  light 
fast  galleys,  which,  precisely  as  the 
armor  they  wore,  came  to  be  known 
as  brigandinea  or  brigantlnes.  The 
word  gradually  spread  In  seafaring  use 
and  in  the  time  of  William  Falconer 
(1TS9)  meant  any  small,  presumably 
light  and  fast,  two-masted  craft.  Later 
times  have  giv^n  the  terms  brigantine 
and  brig  more  definite  limits,  the  for- 
mer term  now  meanlnx^  a  two-masted 
vessel,  square-rigged  on  the  foremast, 
and  fore-and-aft  rigged  on  the  main- 
mast, while  the  latter  term  is  applied 
to  a  two-masted  vessel  square-rigged 
on  both  masts.  The  true  brig  was  for- 
merly known  as  a  snow. 
Roxbury,  Dec.  27.       E.  W.  OTTIB. 

With  the  Dictionaries 

Yet  Capt.  Berry,  a  brave  and  capable 
Bngllsh  sailor,  wrote  In  1798:  "Hauling 
the  braces,  etc..  preparatory  to  oup 
casting  anchor."  In  Tindale's  transla-' 
tion  of  "Acts"  we  are  told  that  they 
"cast  3111  ancres  out  of  the  sterne"  (1526), 
and  the  phrase  is  found  In  English  as 
far  back  as  1300 
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|Orlop.  "The  orlop  was  not  usually 
reckoned  in  nomenclature  as  a  deck'; 
when  a  ship  had  two  complete  floors 
these  were  called  orlop  and  deck;  when 
three  floors,  they  were  orlop,  lower  and 
upper  deck;  when  four  floors,  orlop, 
lower,  middle  and  upper  deck.  But 
sometimes  'orlop'  is  found  in  the  general 
sense  of  'deck,'  and  applied  in  the  plural 
to  both  (or  all)  the  decks  present  at  the 
tirtje,"  Let  us  consult  Capt.  Smith's 
"Seaman's  Grammer"  (1637):  "When 
they  are  planked  up  to  the  orlop  they 
make  the  ships  Hoivle..  The  first  orlop 
is  the  first  floore  to  support  the.  planket< 
doth  cover  the  Howie.  The  third  Decke 
or  Orlop,  or  the'  third  Decke  which  is 
neuer  called  by  the  name  of  Orlop,  and 
yet  They  are  ail  but  Decks."  Besant 
and  Rice  in  "By  Cilia's  Arbor":  "To 
roam  about  in  the  dim  silences  of  the 
lower  deck,  the  twilight  of  the  orlop." 
The  Dutch  "overloop"  is  derived  from 
the  verb  "overloopen,"'^to  run  over. 
"Overloop"  means  aimply  a  covering. 

"Snow"  and  "brig"  are  differentiated 
by  some  writers.  Young's  "Nautical 
Dictionary"  (1846):  "A  brig  bends  her 
boom-sail  (or  trysail)  to  the  mainmast, 
while  a  snow  bends  it  to  a  trysail  mast; 
in  other  respects  these  two  vessels  are 
+  alike."  The  snow  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  a  warship. 

The  word  "brigantine"  comes  from 
the  Italian  "brigantino"  which,  in  turn, 
was  derived  from  the  mediaeval  Latin 
"brigantinus"  (found  about  1400).  In  its 
original  sense  it  perhaps  meant  "skir- 
mishing vessel."  Old  Cotgrave  defines 
the  French  "brigandine":  "A  fashion  of 
(ancient)  armor,  consisting  of  many 
jointed  and  skale-Iike-plates,  very  pliant 
unto,  and  easle  for  tlie  body;  some, 
less  properly,  confound  it  with  haui- 
bergon.  a  coat  or  shirt  of  mayle." 

iNG  mm 

D'HOFFMANN' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

1     BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE— "Contes 

d  Moffmann."   Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

  Mme.  Scotney 

 Miss  Amsden 

s,"V"'"   '  Mme.  Edvinn 

\iti„.",;;;  shanon- 

r;''"v'il.;;.v." -"t 

IlMffnifinn    \t\. 

I.lii.iorf      ^  ' 

lolipellog 

I''i|nrti:tto 


Mws  .Ssipln 
Laffitte/^ 


J 


Mir.Kfle 

•  •■.<l,'nille 
i'lii'  lilnaccio 


?-ani 


.Mr.  Dnnges 


..Mr.  I'iul-Corsl 


■  Mr,  Glaccone 

 Mr.  Jou  .Terr  1  lie 

 Mr|  WronskI 

„  Mr.  Silllch 

,   '  Mr.  Grand 

1   T  -Mr.  Bvtrett 

Although  there  have  been  more  brll- 
[,  liantly  romantic  performances  In  Bos- 
ton and  at  this  opera  house  than  the 
"ne    last    evening,    Offenbach's  fascl- 
nallng  music  and  the  fantastical  beauty 
I'f  the  scenery  worked  a  spell. 
Mme.     Scotney     was  appropriately 
ooden  as  Olympla,  and  she  sang  capl- 
'  Uy.  with  the  exception  of  moments 
r  false  intonation  in  the  waltz  scene,  ' 
Miss  Amsden  was  a  voluptuously  hand- 
ine  Qiulletta  and  she  sang  and  acted 
with  more  warmth  and  abandon  than 
in    the    performance    of    last  season. 
The  part  of  Antonia  is  peculiarly  suit- 
ed   to    Mme.    Edvina   aa    actress  and 
singer.     She  was  the  dreamy,  enam- 
ored, melancholy  maiden,  virginal,  yet 
a  woman  of  unconscious  passion.  Miss 
l.'veroni  made  much  of  the  part  of 
.Viklausse;    she    bore    herself    like  a 
gaUant    fellow,    sang   with   a  definite 
purpose,  and  withal  was  not  too  promi- 
nent. 

But  in  spite  of  these  excellent  imper- 
sonations the  element  of  romantic  mys- 
tery, the  fantastical  flavor,  the  wildly 
sinister  tragedy  olT  the  last  act— tliese 
were  lacking. 

Mr.  LafEitte  ia  an  honest,  painstaking 
singer,  but,  as  Hoffmann,  he  was  want- 
ing in  dash  and  elegance.    This  Hoff- 
mann would  never  have  sat  late  m 
Luther's  cellar.    When  the  chimes  were 
heard  at  midnight,  he  would  have  been 
I  thftikinff  of  dressing  gown  and  slippers 
;  and  a  basin  of  arrowroot  gruel,  not  of 
wine,   women  and  song.     Mr.  Danges 
has  apparently  not  recovered  the  use  of 
his  voice.    The  grip  still  has  its  clutch 
on   him.     Vocally   indisposed,    he  still 
might  have  created  a  shudder  by  his 
acting,  but  he  was  respectably  conven- 
tional   and    without    force.     His  Dr, 
Miracle  might  have  been  a  regoilar  pra- 
titioner  with  a  degree  from  the  H 
vard  Medical  School  and  a  comfor*, 
appointed  office  In  Beacon  or  M: 
street. 

Nor  were  some  of  the 
taken  BO"  effsctively  as  th 
season.    The  chorus  did 


r 


fternM  h»»  received  th»  followInK 
letter; 

jsia  of  the  Aitragulus 

recently   been  obwrved  that 
■ivjcareous    protoplasm  of 
dlap»on     Inclines  to 

■  If.  hOW- 

rropa- 

..V  i>  pes  In  iin 
er.  the  Instantanelty 
s   will   be  remarkably 
rhia  peculiarity  Is  cspe- 

1,-  Im  oi.nnectlon  with  the 
:iuB.  but  may  be 
t'tlc  para^'le^ia. 
A   are  aftected 
iiromlam  of  tha 
.■ilally  marked,  i 
,  >  II  made  that  pos- 
lU  dlslnieRratlons  ot| 
;re  of  the  batrachoidali 
u.iied  by  the  rcae- 
ralations  of  the 
o  percussions  of 

^  o(  the  septlcoemlal 
tunately  so  far  pre- 
1  examination  of  the 
I  it  Is  believed  that  It 
i.u  the  lacerations  of 
>  labials  are  occasioned  by 
-f  the  cUnometrlo  diatase 
u't  with  the  ialitudln- 
this  phenojnenon  be- 
ompanled  by  the  char- 
:Uution  of  the  peripatetio 
PIGROGROMITUS. 


miWlcnl  Klussca. 


lu<n  I  was  K  >-;ilU.i.^ 
vcni  said.      1  ct  It 
, ,  ••    Anil  ii>'" 
,,■  to  th.i  111. 
.-.iuiKespeare  ;uva  Uio 


"Magga" 

A*  tbe  World  Wnps :  ,     .  ,,-J 

(,"■  If&C.  Samu.l  Cooke  (who 

.    ,'  1  In  173B  nml  later  becfttna 

,      ,     ,,  wa«  chosen  collcsc  butlcS 

taken  Jan.  4.  1787.  1  elve  In  full.  \ 
The  Buttery  Utensils  are 
6  Barrets 
;',  MaKK*  - 

6  r.eakers  ■ 

7  Candlesticks 

What  wero  "maggs"?  "  >">•  "'^'"''Z 
Klven  to  svimc  one  in  ''"^  , 


reached.  „„  ,oi, 

Boston,  Dec.  29,  1913. 


Dead  to  Humor 

■1  Wags: 
iisree  with  your  Chestnut  ^ 
>1.  lit,  ".Vmator  Foci,"  as  to 
•  V  of  the  attempts  at 
1  at  the  banquets  of 
,  Gridiron  clubs.  Even 
in<.rcuible  as  It  would  seem  In 
nee  of  clear  proof  to  the  con- 
lero  are  specimens  of  the  genus 
ho  can  delight  in  such  shatter- 
drivel,  1  don't  see  why  the  news- , 
'M  inflict  the  disgusting  stuff  I 
eaders.    The  idea  that  the 
.should  pay  out  good  money 
c  ,-Lich  tommy  rot  telegraphed  to 


Tn  the  words  of  Cicero.  O  teiri^ 
WuS    the    newspapers  already 
VeWng  with  such  lo*-<i°^vn  humor  ) 
*      -^o  Doings  of  the  Dingbat  Fam 

Doings  of  the  Van  Loon  Family 
-  Matter.  PopT'  "The  Remarkable  P.. 

,  f  Thomas  Edison,  Jr..  ^)  J"^/, 
e   It  Is  to  be  regretted  tn  i 
1  descend  to  even  lower  dopi  - 
,   f      I.     ly  by  opening  their  columns 

posl-prandlal  outputs  of  the  banqiu  ■ 
'  "  tf^e  Carabao  and  Gridiron  clubs.  I. 

deUght  m  such  exhlblUons  of  th-u 
y  If  they  must  but.  for  heavens 
.^let  the  rest  of  us  be  saved  from 
^  n'     ia.  to  see  them  chronicled  in 
.      ^T.     ji^z.       ■  DISGUSTED. 

•raid  publishes  tMs  letter,  al- 
.  m  no  way  approves  the  senti- 
I  ,^  -,1      Ve  enjoy  Mr.   Fox's  cartoons 
^nd' not  on\v\icluse  they  ^^^^ 

.^^'takTusTck  to  the  a^^Tof  chi.'d- 
0  "  and  we  know  several  fathers  who 
ht  sit  dally  for  -PoP-'.^^^  ^^IPI',^ 
atly  the  lancy  of  Mr.  Maurice  Ket- 

A  Pickwick  Dinner 

The  Dickerisian  dinner  of  the  Atlantic 
On  was  held  a  fortnight  ago  at  the 
T^orge  and  Vulture  In  London,  and  as 
Itbe    tavern   Was  associated   with  Mr. 
I  Pickwick  and  his  friends,  a  dinner  was 
vlded  such  as  the  immortal  might 
4  sat  down  to  early  in  the  last  cen- 
■,„d  ho'r.  is  tho  bill  of  fare: 


Good  Language 

As  the  World  Wass: 

It  strikes  me  that  good  language  is 
that  which  gooa  speakers  and  writers 
„se  and  that  judged  by  such  standards 
••cast  anchor-  is  acceptable.    See  Acts 

'^r'^XLV^w'^'lt  was  Mr.   Richard  Grant 
I   think  It  'I'  •       does  not  ex- 

White  who  said    the  n  an  ^^^^^^^.^ 

^st  who  can  sateiy  i  lu. 
English,"  and    the    more    1  re 

"•"l*  "'f.h'^him  I  hivroften  thought 
r^eVprer  ntt.e%ssay   might  be 

trltt'en  on  the  a-^j^-t^^"/,  *^r,».'^?,% 
llsh  tongue-starting  Pfj'^^P^J^  told  a 

one    meaninu    in    the    sign  over 
plumber's  shop 

Cast  Iron  Sinks 
J  »/t«,.  atarlne  at  it  In  amazement 
r?e."^m;m3rremarked..  -Wen.  who 

^^^Jt^.'tec'si.lOlS. 


lee  the  fatfior'ti  neW  Over-  l 
.(.at.    When  my  father,  on  discoverln 
It,  go^lii  a  rage  and  denounced  hlni. 
Uncle^  ilylm  puUI,the  old  man  (meanln 
my  parent)   hadn't  hi      '  '   ■  ttrat- 
claaa  Huni<M  ;"   The  c  m 
above  might  m;iKo  thl:         '       '  Dia- 
gusted."  , 
Men  «lfter  curiously  In  their  views  of 
humor,    some  And  John  Phoenix  dull 
and   Artpmu.i  Ward    vulgar.  Artemus 
"•the  delicious."  us  Charles  Reade  called 
him;     Artemus,     whose     death  was 
mourned  in  stately  verse  by  an  English 
poet  in  tho  grave  Spectator.    An  Eng- 
lish woman,  uncommonly  Intelligent,  a 
novelist  wlui  (.nee  was  talked  about  fori 
at  least  {i  montl..  told  us  that  she  could] 
;  aee  nothing  in  Mark  Twain,  but  cou.d 
I  not  read  u  page  of  a  comedy  by  Ben 
Jonson    without    laughing    loudly,  as 
loudly  as  the  women  in  the  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night,  who,  hearing  some 
fantastic  tale  or  seeing  some  grotesque 
or  cruel  deed  fell  on  their  backs  In 
ecstacy  of  mirth.  Jones  goes  to  see  Mr 
Frank    Daniels   whenever   that  come 
dlan  comes  to  town.     Robinson,  who 
thinks  that   Mr.   Daniels  Is  about  as 
funny  as  a  railway  accident,  guffaws  the 
moment  Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  appears  on 
the  stage.   And  there  you  are.  as  that 
eminent  humorist.  Mr.  Henry  James, 
puts  If. 

Franck's  Great  Symphonv  m  D 
Minor,  Once  Despised,  Is 
Produced  Gloriously.  1 


rFveaTher  quaii- 
j  orlllclsm  may  bo  J 

Kix  of  the  elKlit  movements  of  thi 
Serenade  composed  >'y„Mo»8rl  Uie 
weddinK  festivities  of  Elisabeth  llaffner 
of  Sal/.burK  wore  performed  The  great- 
est number  of  movements  previously 
plaved  here  was  Ave.  Is  the  theory 
ad/^ced  bv  Messrs.  Wyzewa  and  do 
la  ntlpolx  "that  Mozart  swelled  the 
serenade  bv  interpolating  three  move- 
ments of  a  little  violin  concerto  written 
a  few  days  before,  well-founded?  They' 
at  least  furnish  variety.  Flesh  and 
b  ood Tn  these  days  could  hardly  endure 
the  whole  Serenade,  yet  some  yesterday 
wo  disappointed  to  find  the  "Minuet  o 
Galante'-     with     the     exquisite     trio  . 

Thefe  win  be  no  concerts  next  week^  , 
The  nrogram  for  Jan.  16-17  will  be  as 

Tonows-  Brlckner.  Symphony,  D-n^'no;-  -j 
No  9  (unflnlshed);  Brahms,  P'a""^""- 

certo  No.  1,  D-minor   (Harold  Bauer.  . 

pianist).  1 

EDVINA'S  FIRST  I 
TMEClO-aO-SANI 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-"Madama 
B^tSy."   Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 


Madamii  Buttertly 
Suzuki 


auzuKi   

Katfi  Piiikerton  

Ti     IP  vtnlfprrOD.-.. 


■tic 


K 

POtHtO'  - 
PlUK 


•  -   

To»sie<l  Llicfse. 
Icoire*  tn<\  Punch  iwrrP.l  lo  Dickens »  pnnch- 
'  bowl) 

Punch! 


Punch!  Was  there  a  wheelbarrow 
waiting  for  each  guest?  And  how  many 
at  the  table  could  answer  the  examina- 
tion paper  on  "Pickwick"  drawn  up  by 
Calverley  in  1857  at  Cambridge  when  tli.i 
ftrst  prize  was  taken  by  Walter  Besant 
*d  the  second  by  Prof.  Skeat?  Ques- 
tions 10  and  21  were  particularly  perti- 
nent. 10:  State  the  component  parts  ot 
doe's  nose;  21:  How  many  lumps  of  su- 
lar  went  into  the  Shepherd's  l.^-.or  r:s 
a  rule?  And  Is  any  exceptl" 


Seasonable 

The  Daily  Chronicle  has  been  investi- 
gating the  origin  of  Christmas  pud- 
ding. It  finds  a  French  trave  ler  In  16»8 
describing  ^^^.^f^^-^T  ^ie'T'^'n- 
tionrd"e"arller  and  fh?  Chronicle  thinks 

this  improving  anecdote: 

Sir  John  Lade  and  the  Duke  oi 
QueUberry  ("Old  Q.'')  '^"^^  ^ 

wager  for  £1000  who  should  Produce  a 
man  to  eat  the  most    at    one  sitting. 
?he  Dukfcould  not  attend  the  contest 
but  his  representative  ,^^°te l^Il^J^ 
no  time  to  state  Particulars  but  merely  ^ 
to  acquaint  your  grace  that  >our  man 
beafhis  antagonist  by  a  Pig  a"-!  ^p- 
I  pie  pie."    What  must  they  have  eaten. | 

r      The  Hard  Cider  Campaign 

I  A  a  the  World  Wags: 
P Vow  that  you  have  got  the  poem  o 
"jean-Bapti.te"  straight.  I  wonder  if 
^  you  are  interested  in  one  of  the  anthems 
'    '^t  made  the  Tlppecanoe-and-Tyler-  oo 
campaign  a  thing  of  music?   The  tit  e 
^thls  notable  example  of  macaronic 
vorae  is 

CB  .MEME  VtEUX   COON.  ^^^^ 
r-c  ineme  v  eux  coon  n  e»i  P<i»  h" 
%Te"t  pas  eetilement  niipph>B: 
T.  oen«e    rnvselt.  unless  .1  al  tort, 
^  Oe'tte  c!io"e  est  yet  to  happeu. 


Our   correspondents   begin  the  yeur 
ith  renewed  viL,or.    We  welcome  the 
newcomers,   as  Ions  as  they  do  not 
vrite  about  "three  sheets  in  the  wind," 
^r'-aks  and  strakes,  and  all  sorts  of 
^        sails,  ropes.   Dr.  W.  E.  Crockett, 
efatigable.  sends  a  long  letter  in 
says:  "What  I  have  written 
-om  experience  as  a  sailor, 
^^.n.  a  poet,  or  a  shipbuild-( 
or  who  has  to  do  with 
and  sailing  of  n 


IT-  m-r.ywiH  forty-four,  )e  sals. 
;  ^"voS'll  hear  des  curious  noises: 
(He-n  whet  nes  de"ts  |Saln«t  some  Cla>, 
Et  scare  des  Loco-Bols-es. 

'  vnn  know  riw  nnand  11  est  awake, 
1    Tt  ouand  il  sVratch  ces  trla«se^s. 
Les  I?ocos  dars  leurs  foullers  shake. 
Et,  sheepish,  hang  leurs  jaws-es. 
I  ce  meme  vieux  coon.  Je  ne  sals  pas  why. 
lJ?  mi«h,ef  s  come  across  him, 

■'£jir'i:ui^;;::.frW^%ossun..  , 

He'll  MWi  as  mauvals  as  before— 

Nous  pulled  him  de  son  hole! 
*  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  some  eru- 
d^^'contr  buto?:  or  for  the  editor  of 
Tower  of  Ivory  himself,  to  explain 
^atout  this  retiring  "vieux  coon.  Is 
he  tho  "nigger  in  the  woodpile  . 
Ilew  York.  Dec.  30.  W.  B.  B. 


By  PHILIP  HAUE 

The  lUh  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- , 
symphony   -hes  ra    O. .    Mu^^  , 
conductor    took  place  y  , 
noon  in  Symphot^y  Hall. 
Deyo  was  the  pianist.     The  Pi 
was  as  follows:  pranck 

Symphony  "\  ^  "^""Jiinor"  with  strlnKS. 
Piano  concerto  In  V  ininoi.         ^   g  Bach 
.  _   "Maffner" ..- -Mozart 

that  the  "»"8ic  of  FrancK         3  n^phony 
him.   He  probably  Knew  m 
only  from  the  score.  Not 
prejudiced  against  modern  m 
^.as  an  enthusiasUc  admU-er  ^^^.^^^ 
and  Richard  Strauss^  produce  the  sym- 
had  the  courage  to  Pyo°u  ^^^^ 
phony  in  1899  the  «  exc^^«,°i^.  ^ome 
cusslon.   Some  thought  It  m  ^^^^^^ 

complained  of  Us  ^'^^'"^^^bscribers  to 
found  It  dull.  One  Of  j  objected 

the  concerts  from  the  ^^ginn^  s^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
I  to  the  syn^Pho'^^J'".   asked  plaintively 
^as  ,„^"^ot  be  done  to  pre; 

If  something  could  "Ot  oe  u    ..p  „ch" 

vent  the  r'-'~/,%here  was  another 
works.  N*^«';l';^/^^ear  there  were  two 
perfqrmance  that  year,  .^^  „ 

m  1905.  one  In  WW,  one  for  Mr. 

a  benefit  concert  was  atra.  ^ 
Gericke  the  symphotiy  was  in  s 
sDieed  one  by  Francu.  cfjorious 

^^yesterday  the  P«^^^o^[^^"  p^^udfd.  Mr. 
one,  ^as  enthusiastically  aPPm 
Gericke'sreading  n  past  yea 

i  splcuous  for  =lai 't^^.£„^rmances  were  eu 
portion,  and  the  Pe'"'  '        music  seem 
^honious;  but  ^^:^^.^^J''Z  r^oW  elo- 
1^  profoundly  emotional 

quent,  as  "  did  >  «^t«/^^^^^ 
upon  the  "easterly  strictu         ^^^y^  or 
or  to  point  out  striking  y  P^^^^y 
sublime  pages  would  oe  a 
ridiculous    discovery.  This 
Franck  is  now  aoKnowledgea 
of  the  greatest  ^^orks  In  symp 
erature.    There  is  a  bread  1 
ment,  a  oontrapuntal  sKU  . 
parable  development  ot  tne    ^  ^^^^^ 
ciple,  that  alone  ^ouia  s 
rank':  but  the  --^al  t^oughts^^^ 
selves,  the  expression   beauty    of  the 
tender    and    'n««^'^„i^^urings  of  he- 

;r';a«-- 

""rch's  concerto  -as  flayed  ^or  the 
first  tin«  at  these  ^oncer^s   aji^d  P 
ably  for  the  first  tlm^  >n        ^^^^^^^  ^ 

in  this  country.  It  1^  "  bich, 
transcription  of  a  violin  con 

wUh  other  wt,rks  of  Bach. 

1  it  may  have  been  Telemann  So- 

I  ance  at  a  concert  of  the_  1^  ^^^^^ 

ciety  in   L,«'P^'^,' ,  "me  enjoyment.  (The 
conductor,       ^01  home  enJoy 
indefatigable  Bach    when  ne 
composin.g  music,  was  playing  " 


„.  If,  pinkerton.- 
SliarplcsR   ■"' 

?l°PrtnVrpc-  ■jamadorl.... 

Lo  Zto  Bonzo   

Yakur.ide 


.Mme.  Edvlna 

  Miss  i«veronl 

"■■  Miss  Uellauc 
' Mr.  Tanlongo 
'"■■.'Mr.  Blsncbart; 
"     .Mr.  Plnl-Cors  i 

  Mr.  Piilflnll 

 .'.  .Mr.  SllUcb 

Mr.  Tortoricl 


Many  Men.  Many  Minds 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Artem 
Ward's   Cncle   wnyim,  "an  uncle  by 
marriige  only,  who  is  a  iP.^.cuSS.  and 
fllfed  hfs  co^Vpr.cket  with  ples  and  blled 
eggs  at  hrwed-l.n  breakfast"  given  i^i^l 


*    1=  Tvinre  a  chamber-work 
This  concerto  Is  ""O/^  The  piano 

than  a  piece  for  a  great  hall.  ^.^^.^ 

part  often  suggests  a  par 
Ini  is  -["ore  suited    o  tne  ^^^^^^ 
that  instrument      O^^^^.^^^^^  tor  judg- 
[  movement  Is  tb^'f  "r„  and  the  musical 
I  ing  the  acquirements  and^^^  ^^^.^ 
disposition  of  a  Pian     .  ^^^^^^  ^ 
portunity  Is  slight  aim  j  ^nd 

of  the  time  in  the  "rst  mov 
in  the  finale  the  P>aniBt    P-^^hts  second  ', 

that  of  t»>«  «j"^yj.°';as  a  QUiet.  coti- 
movement,  a  '^argo,  ^^^.^  ,g 

templatlve  b^a"^^^^^"  '^n^s  Deyo,  an 
subjective.  '"^'"l^'Liayed  with  success 
American,  who  f as  Piayeu  ^^^^ 

in  Beriin,  I'^^'P^'-Lvmohony  Orchestra  in 
season  with  the  «y,'"Py,°"  Vtruly  musl- 
out-of-town  concerts^has  a^/^'>  ,^yed 
cal  nature.  I"  the  Largo  an  ,^ 
an  agreeable  touch  ana  n. 
t^e  other  "^J'^^r'jreli.^g  AsThe  will 
^o^Tgiv^c  ^a'^rtaVrnrplay.  compos,- 


Yakur.ide  .  • . •.•  •  s^Airiaie       .  .Mr,'  Neumarker 

I,  Commissano  Irapetlaie   .  ..Mr.  Fusco 

I/Uffi'-iole  del  Registro   ^.^^  Miuidell 

La  Madre  .'.'..Miss  Kicger 

La  Zia   .  .Miss  Musslnl 

Mme°  EdvVna  took  the  part  of  Clo-Cio- 

her  own  ^ay  effective 

ly  heard-she  at  times^ang  ^^^^ 

d^rlb^^raTe^n'^lctfoir  scenes  dragged. 
This  was  especiany  true  of  the  first  act 
"''ill/e^sUr^Te^ofher^slnferrwer^ 
Tot  V  ItcloTs.    Mr.  Tanlongo,  who  l^s 

Stac  spangled  ^ann«,^  ''^^ff ^cuSn, 
mu^«.,l  ^Pc^ch  or  enUven  ^^^^ 

S.-^?l\^to^;:Val^o^r"once.  not  wliol.y 

S-wi;;rokThrp?aroTthfr^^^^^ 

SlTGilcc^one.  was  a  subdued  Goro  al- 
dtfracter.   Even  the  chorus  was  rather 

in  connection  with  this    P«««  ^^^3 

pertmental  ^t'^|„  Conception.  She 
based  on  a  P^'staken  ^  g^„g 

was  a  charming  picture  sn  ^.^^^ 
deUghtfully.    She  wm  pr 

*  "Jhv  int  ead  of  foor'approbation. 
^^r^TLlonlr  has  a  "ft  and  pre  ty 
voice,  but  ,>^e  is  not  >.t  th^ 
Tesent^'pJ^eptrer'frrpearance  at  a 
subscription  performance.  _ 

0,  all  tbe  rest   t  is  tbe  we  ^^^^^ 
Tbe  organ  In  tbe  nose,  or  ,  ^gmum 

,  pieces  of  flesh  a  mt.s  above  ^l^XeZl^i^ct.  . 

air  to  n.en.  as  -'<^;,  »/td.  resoWed,  If 
I  smell,  arising  from  a  Taper.  ' 

i""^\7r"i".m  "not"  - arr; 
'':u^rr;es.^:^^ 

Nasus  Furlosus. 
A3  the  world  wags:  |, 
With  Americans  of  me  nea 

next  door  neighbors,  the  ex.w 


ons.  Then  f  didn't  suspf 
I  surely  know,  that  the  - 
roller-towel    was    merely    tlie    famili  i 
smell  of  the  Dlxons.   Each  family  has  1 
Its  own,  known  to  the  dogs  of  the  house- 
hold if  not  to  the  human  members  or  | 
their  friends.   You  catch  a  whiff  of  the  i 
family  smell  In  the  most  elegant  cloak  < 
closets,  and  I  own  to  a  fastidious  dis-  ' 
taste  for  mingling  my  garments  Indis-  I 
crimlnately  with  those  even  of  the  most 
respectable.    The  cloak  closets  of  my 
friends  recall  to  mind  Palstaff's  solilo- 
quy upon  his  discomfort  In  the  buck- 
basket.  There  should  be  no  cloak  closet 
without  free  access  of  sun  and  air,  and 
none  should  be  so  small  as  to  necessi- 
tate a  doubling  on  the  pegs.   The  cloak 
closet  of  the  day  irresistibly  reminds  one 
of  the  extremely  thin  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion overlaying  our  native  barbarism. 

NASUS  FASTIDIOSUS. 
Boston,  Jan.  1. 


Osphresiologlcal  Reading. 

The  Herald  some  time  ago  commented 
on  the  theory  that  certain  great  cities 
In  Europe  Iiave  each  a  peculiar,  char- 
acteristic smell,  by  which  an  inhabitant 
of  the  air  aloft,  but  within  smelling  dis- 
tance, could  identify  them.  Balzac's  de- 
scription of  the  boarding-house  odors  is 
known  to  all,  and  the  olfactory  sense 
plays  such  an  Important  part  In  Zola's 
novels  that  an  ingenious  Frenchman, 
one  Leopold  Bernard,  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled "Lies  Odeurs  dans  les  romans  de 
Zola"  (Montpelller,  1889).  Dr.  Albert 
Hagen's  learned  treatise  on  "Osphresio- 
logle"  (Charlottenburg,  1901)  may  be 
known  to  some,  in  which  the  learned 
man  of  Bre&lau  publishes  a  curious 
anthology  culled  from  ancient  and  mod- 
ern authors.  But  in  no  one  of  these 
works,  not  even  in  the  mass  of  notes 
collected  by  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  do 
we  Ilnd  an  allusion  to  the  mephltic,  pes- 
tilential cloak  closet.  Is  our  correspond- 
ent too  fastidious,  pernickety,  squeam- 
ish; or  has  he  been  unfortunate  In  his 
acquaintances  and  friends?  If  he  cannot 
change  the  latter  and  gain  a  new  as- 
sortment, why  can  he  not  put  on  a 
glass  mask  before  entering  the  closet, 
after  the  example  of  ancient  chemists 
compounding  some  strange  poison  for  a 
lady's  gloVe  or  fan,  for  an  Italian  cava- 
lier's sword  hilt  or  helmet?  The  cloak 
closet  should  have  free  "access  of  sun 
and  air."  Granted;  but  few  houses  have 
been  built  with  special  regard  to  the 
Immediate  deodorlzation  of  overcoats, 
wet  umbrellas  and  gum-shoes. 


Of  Sweet  Savor. 
There  are  families,  as  well  as  fndU 
vlduals,  who  have  an  agreeable  odor, 
nor  does  this  come  from  scented  soap 
and  bought  perfumes.  Plutarch,  speak- 
ing of  Alexander  the  Great,  saya  In  the 
brave  version  of  Sir  Thomas  North: 
"I  remember  I  red  also  in  the  commen- 
taries of  Aristoxenus  that  his  skin  had 
a  marvelous  good  savor,  and  that  his 
breath  was  very  swete,  insomuch  that 
his  body  had  so  swete  a  smell  of  It  selfe. 
that  all  the  apparell  he  wore  next  unto 
his  body  tooko  thereof  a  passing  de- 
llghtfull  savor,  as  if  It  had  bene  per- 
fumed.   And  the  cause  hereof  perad- 

venture  might  be,  the  very  temperature 
and  constitution  of  his  body,  which  was 
hot  and  burning  like  Are.  Tor  Theo- 
phrastus  Is  of  opinion,  that  the  sweete 
savor  commeth  by  meanes  of  the  heate 
that  dryelh  up  the  moisture  of  the 
bodle.  By  which  reason  also  it  appear-  ' 
eth  that  the  drie  and  hot  countries 
pearched  with  heate  of  the  sunne  are  i 
those  that  deliver  unto  us  the  best 
spices:  because  that  the  sunne  drieth 
up  the  nioysture  of  the  outward  partp, 
as  a  matter  of  corruption."  i 

And.  read  what  Edward,  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  gallant  knight,  wit, 
courtier,  sceptic,  mystic,  adventurer,  the 
brother  of  the  saintly  poet  of  "The 
Temple,"  had  to  say  of  himself  In  that 
curious  autobiography  to  be  put  on  the 
shtlf  with  C'l.^.inova,  Ben  Franklin,  Cel- 
lini and  Rousseau: 

"It  Is  well  known  to  those  that  wait 
In  my  chamber  that  the  shirts,  waist- 
coats and  other  garments  I  wear  next 
my  body  are  sweet,  beyond  what  either 
can  easily  be  believed,  or  hath  been  ob- 
served in  any  else,  which  sweetness  also 
was  found  to  be  In  my  breath  above  ] 
others,  before  I  used  to  take  tobacco, 
which  towards  my  latter  time  I  was 
forced  to  take  against  certain  rheums 
and  catarrhs  that  trouble  me,  which  yet 
did  not  taint  my  breath  for  any  long 
time." 

When  Satan  In  old  New  England  days 
tempted  the  godly,  he  finally  disap- 
peared leaving  a  strong  smell  of  sul- 
phur. When  the  righteous  man  died, 
the  "painful  preacher  of  the  word  of 
God,''  he  left  a  sweet  savor  behind 
him. 

O  "Nasus  Fastldlosus"  acquaint  thy- 
self with  families  of  good  odor! 


With  Cella. 

We  have  known  cloak  closets  that 
breathe  forth  health,  vigor,  grace, 
beauty  to  visitors  of  normal  minds, 
not  wretched  "renlfleurs."  The  actress 
In  Goncourt's  "Faustin"  found  the  air 
of  the  fencing  room  not  distasteful.  Far 
more  unpleasant  Is  the  smell  of  moth 
balls  or  naphtha,  or  any  preparation 
that  deliberately  makes  for  what  Is 
traditionally  known  as  household  clean- 
liness. Even  outer  garments  may  be 
as  enchanted  n.s  the  rosy  wreath  sent 


by  the  po«|'*TS  his  Cella.  '  H6w'lri«ny 
baritones  have  we  not  heard  makSng 
the  declaration: 
But  thou  thereon  didst  onlj  breath*. 

And  sent'Bt  It  back  to  me; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  Bmella,  I  swear 
Not  of  Itself,  but  thee. 

MISS  TEHE  IN 
lABOHEME' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  IXatinee: 
Puccini's  "La  Boheme."  Mr.  Moranzoni 
conducted. 

RcMlolfo    Mr.  I-affltte 

Marcsllo    Mr.  Ancona 

iScliaunariJ.  Mr.  puieltii 

Collloe  Mr.  Mardoaen 

^f''*^'     ]  Lulgl  TayecchLi 

Mlml  M!«  Teyt(! 

iluEotta  ,. ;  yime.  Berlia 

PBrTJljnol......;  itr.  Fusco 

Sergonte  Del  Doganieri  Mr.  Torttclol 

Although  Miss  Maggie  Teyte  jolneS 
the  Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Com- 
pany In  the  fall  of  1911;  although  she 
ihad  then  sung  In  European  opera  houses 
jfor  four  years  with  success,  it  was 
mot  until  yesterday  afternoon  that  sho 
(appeared  here  la- opera.  Many  knowin.g 
j'of  the  praise  awarded  her  when  she 
itook  the  part  of  Mellsande  at  the  Opera 
IComlque  in  190S  hoped  that  she  would 
!be  heard  here  In  Deb'jssy's  opera. 

Youthful  parts,  as  Zerlina,  Mellsande, 
Antonia,  Cherubino,  Cinderella,  are  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  her,  tor  she  la  young 
in  years,  and  her  face,  tigurc  and  voice 
are  those  of  youth.  Her  musical  brains 
are  those  of  a  mature  and  experienced 
musician.  This  has  been  shown  here 
by  her  diction  in  recitals.  She  sings 
the  music  6t  Debussy  as  Mr.  George 
Copeland  plays  it.  Yesterday  In  an 
Italian  opera  she  proved  herself  a  mSs- 
tresB  of  the  long  and  expressive  melodic 
line. 

The  opera  In  which  she  sang  is  youth- 
ful in  Its  freshness,  the  Spontaneity  of 
high  spirits,  tlie  honestK  of  its  pathos. 
Hera  Puccini  Is  emotional  and  at  the 
8ame  tlmo  simple.  With  "Tosca"  he 
began  to  be' sophisticated;  in  "Madama 
Butterfly"  he  had  his  stronger  eye  on 
the  public;  In  "The  Girl  of  the  Goldtn 
West"  he  wrote  frankly  for  the  box 
office,  and,  perhaps  fearing  that  his 
own  vein  was  exhausted,  dug  into  that 
of  Debussy  and  less  modern  Frenchmen. 
In  "Bohemo"  he  l.=5  honest  toward  him- 
self. What  he  wrote  he  had  e.Nperlenced, 
felt. 

The  chief  charm  of  the  opera  and  that 
of  Miss  Tey,te'3  Mini!  are  the  same:  sim- 
plicity In  the  expression  of  emotion. 
Walt  Whitman  saM  that  the  "art  of 
art,  the  glory  of  expression  and  the  sun- 
phlne  of  the  light  ot  letters  is  simplicity. 
Nothing  is  better  thun  ■Impllclty;  noth- 
ing can  make  up  for  excess  or  for  the 
'  Lick  of  definiteness.  "  8o  It  la  In  an 
operatic  impersonation.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  part  may  be. carefully,  anx- 
iously studied,  but  the  exfression  .must 
be  absolutely  simple;  not  Uie  semblance 
of  simplicity  that  the  French  call  "slm- 
plesse." 

How  effective,  yet  how  simple,  was 
Miss  Teyte's  treatment  of  the  meeting 
with  RodoUo!  There  was  no  coming  to 
the  footlights  that  she  mUrht  be  seen  to 
faint.  There  was  no  meeting  Rodolfo's 
advances  half  way,  as  though  she  had 
for  some  time  been  planning  to  descesd 
on  the  romantic  young  man.  No  simper- 
ing; no  airs  of  a  prima  donna  mas- 
querading as  a  grisette.  The  costume 
was  the  humble  one  of  the  period ;  the 
bearing  was  that  of  the  grisette 
described  by  Murger  and  sung  by  Ber- 
angor  and  Dr.  Holmes.  The  quiet  grace 
of  her  exit  with  Kodolfo  was  music  In 
Itself. 

The  second  act— the  poorest  of  the 
four,  for  here  Puccini  writes  for  a  Joy- 
ous street  crowd  and  a  noisy  supper 
party,  as  for  the  finale  of  an  act  In 
tragic  opera— is  Musoita's.  We  have 
seen  Mimls  who  endeavored  to  out- 
Musetta  Musetta  in  reckless  frivolity. 
This  MI91I  was  rightly  In  the  back-i 
ground,  but  the  audience  saw  her,  hap- 
py, trustful. 

Nor  after  the  heart-bre*klng  pathos 
ot  the  third  act  was  the  death  scene  an 
antl-cllmax.  There  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  long  crescendo  that  was  not 
marred  by  any  moment  of  mawkish- 
ness,  or  by  evident  enjoyment  in  the 
luxury  of  woo.  There  was  no  attempt ; 
to  give  Mlml  the  heroic  proportions  of  a 
dramatic  queen.  The  little  grisette  died 
as  she  had  lived  and  lyved;  the  girl  of 
a  ballad,  not  an  epic. 

And  Miss  Teyte's  volco  was  the  voice 
of  Mlml  In  the  expression  of  her  hope 
and  her  Joy,  her  sorrow  and  lier'broken 
heart.  It  was  more  than  the  limpid  and 
schooled  voice  of  a  singularly  shrewd- 
minded  singer;  It  was  the  voice  of  Puc- 
cini's Mlml.  > 

Mme.  Berlza  sang  here  for  the  first 
time  In  opera.  She  was  a  vivacious 
Musetta,  whose  pertness  and  petulance 
were  within  the  frame  -of  comedy,  and 
did  not  fall  Into  farce.  She  dressed  the 
part  with  rare  taste  and  acted  with 
an  artistic  Intelligence  that  prevented 
her  from  appearing  a  vulgar  romp. 
Concerning  her  qualities  as  a  singer,  we 
prefer  to  speak  when  we  have  heard 
her  In  a  role  that  makes  more  taxing 
demands.  As  Musetta,  her  voice  was 
light  and  not  always  firmly  controlled. 

Mr.  Laftltte  has  been  heard  here  be- 
fore as  Rodolfo.  lie  sang  effectively  In 
lhf>  third  act  ami  acted  with  moro  1  nai^. 


ills  ordinary  power  In  the  'fist  scene. 
The  other  supporting  singers  were  only 
passable  In  their  respective  roles. 
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NEW  SINGER  IN  "AIDA" 

Mme.  Androva  Makes  Favorable  Im- 
pression in  Title  Role. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Verdi's 
"Alda."  Mr.  MoranEonl  conducted.  The 

cast: 

Tlie  king  Mr.  Sarapicrl 

Amceris  .mi^..,^  Mme.  Dalrarex 

.A.ldu  Mme.  Audrora 

Radames  ........Mr.  Oppezza 

liamQs  Mr.  wronsky 

.\monasro  Mr.  Blanch'ort 

A  messenger  Mr.  Fusco 

A  priestess  '.  Miss  Sbarlow 

Mme.  Androva,  who  made  her  debut 
with  the  Boston  Opera  Company  last 
night  as  Aida,  is  remembered  as  the 
Miss  Ada  Chambers  who  made  several 
trips  as  the  soloist  with  Sousa's  band. 
She  came  originally  from  Ohio,  studied 
in  New  York  and  becam?  successful 
as  a  church  singer  in  New  Jersey.  Sho 
Is  one  of  the  young  wopien  toward 
whose  musical  education  the  late 
Charles  H.  Bond  lent  a  helping  hand. 
Although  her  previous  Experience  has 
been  mostly  confined  to  concert  work, 
she  showed  a  commendable  degree  of 
intelligence  in  her  role  last  evening.  The 
audience  was  generous  In  Its  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  attraction  for  one  of  the  largrest 
Saturday  evening  audiences  of  the  sea- 
son, however,  was  Mme.  Dalvarez, 
"^hose  Amneris  throbbed  with  life  un- 
der her  powerful  voice.  Mme.  Dalvarez 
rather  overshadows  the  performance. 
Mr.  Oppezzo  as  Radames  increased  the 
good  opinion  be  created  at  his  debut 
last  week. 


Today  Is  a  day  of  concerts.  The  many 
admirers  of  Mr.  Kreisler  will  flock  this 
afternoon  to  Symphony  Hall,  where  the, 
program  offers  more  substantial  enter- 
tainment than  some  ot  the  programs  at 
Ills  recitals  of  the  past.  In  which  there 
was  disproportionate  attention  paid  to 
little  pieces  of  the  18th  century. 

There  are  two  orchestral  concerts  this 
afternoon  of  peculiar  Interest.  The  Bos- 
on Ptillharmonlc  Society  will  give  its 
.list  concert.  The  members  are  eon- 
7.ected  with  theatres  in  the  city,  and 
ii'ive  for  some  time  met  to  play  good 
ifijalc  for  their  own  enjoyment.  They 
Arc  professionals,  not  amateurs.  It  Is 
nleasant  to  see  the  title  "Philharmonic" 
h-evlved.  The  last  use,  we  believe,  was 
!>iy  an  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Llstemann, 
whose  concerts  were  given  In  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre.  The  other  orchestra,  the 
People's,  Is  made  up  of  young  players 
who  are  studying  In  the  Boston  Music 
.Settlement  School,  which  Is  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  socloloKioal,  through  the 
iippeal  to  musical  Instincts. 

Tonight  Mr.  Amato,  the  famous  bari- 
tone of  the  .Metropolitan,  will  sing  In 
concert  at  the  Boston  Opera  F#  se. 

The  Knelsels  on  Tuesday  nf,jht  will 
revive  Vincent  d'Indy's  remarkahJo 
string  quartet,  which  they  were  the  first 
to  bring  out  In  this  country.  Mr.  d'Indy 
heard  the  i^neisels  play  this  work  when 
he  visited  the  United  States,  and  he  was 
loud  In  praise  ot  the  performance. 

Later  in  the  week  como  Mme.  Julia 
Oulp.  the  accomplished  Lleder  singer, 
wifh  a  program,  including  some  unfa- 
miliar songs  of  classic  writers,  and 
.\Ilsrhn  Elman,  the  violinist,  with  a  sub- 
■itt'.ntlal  program.  It  was  announced 
that  he  would  begin  his  concert  with 
Beethoven's  concerto.  This  erroneous 
•tj.tement  came  from  New  York.  Foi 
■'concerto"  read  "sonata." 

Leland    Hall,    who   will   play  piano 
pieces  at  the  Apollo  Club  concert  Tues- 
liiy  night,  gave  a  recital  here  somo 
ears  aga 

Lovers  of  patriotic  songs  will  hear 
'heni  In  plenty  at  the  Tremont  Temple 
■oncert  on  Thursday  night. 


Players 
and 


It  Is  said  that  Felix 
Welngartner  will  now 
make    his    home  In 
Musicians     Vienna,  but  will  spend 
Tiuch  time  at  Budapest  where  he  and 
is  wife  have  engagements  to  fill  at 
ho  Opera  House.    It  Is  also  said  that 
'0  has  been  invited  to  return  to  the 
i'erlln  Royal  Opera  House  as  conduc- 
tor, but  this  rumor  Is  hardly  credible. 
Maurice  Renaud  has  been  singing  In 
"Thais"  at  the  Paris  opera  wlfTl  a  young 
J^lnger  named  Bugg,  Mile.  Bugg. 

Nljlnskl,  the  famous  Russian  dancer, 
purposes  to  have  a  company  of  which 
he  will  be  the  director. 

E.  M.  Delaborde,  the  celebrated 
pianist  and  teacher  died  in  Paris  last 
month.  He  was  almost'  74  years  old 
and  he  had  been  a  professor  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  since  June,  1873.  He 
taught  until  the  last  week  of  his  life, 
l^^or  several  months  he  was  carried  to 
his  class  at  the  Conservatory  in  au 
arm  chair,  and  when  he  was  too  weaK 
lor  transportation,  his  class  met  at  his 
iiome.  A  pupil  of  Alkan,  he  gave  con- 
certs in  Germany  as  In  France,  but  the 
war  brougM  hi™  i^.  ~o.  >n  1370.  ^ 
Doser,  he  published  little,  but  he 
wrote  an  ove  tjit,  -iLlla";  an  opera, 
"La  Relne  dort,"  some  songs,  piano 
•nieces,  and  cadenzas  for  concertos  of 
Bach  and  Beethoven. 

Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc-Maeterlinck 
has  been  playing  Ygraine  in  her  hus- 
band's "Mort  de  TintagHes,"  at  Paris. 
A.n  admirer  wrote:  "She  Is  rather  the 
Interpreter  than  the  fervent  priestess  of 
>i  ;  most  tender  and  tragic  of  poets, 
*    •    She  has  incarnated  Grief." 


his  remind.?  us"  that  "La  Mort  vt^ 
■dasiUa"  was  performed  In  London  on 
c.  17,  and  the  audience  was  £asc!ii- 
e<i.     The    Pall    Mall    Gazette   sa  J : 

■  cv^er  has  the  part  of  Ygratne  been 

■  cd  in  London  with  anything  approach- 

the  tenderness  and  the  tragic  power 
'fii  which  it  was  charged  last  night  by 
Mies  Lillah  McCarthy,    Never  have  we 
seen  the  part  of  the  boy  30  beautifully 
presented  as  by  the  child  actress,  Miss 
Odette  Golmbault,  who  gave  what,  in 
the  case  of  one  of  such  tender  years, 
can  only  be  called   a  marvellous  per- 
form.ince.     To  feel  a  shiver  cross  the 
cheek  at  a  chllrl's  look  of  alarm  or  cry 
f  terror  is  not  a  very  common  experl- 
jice  In  the  theatre.  It  happened  to  many 
■>  .'it  ni,5ht.  and  more  than  once."  And 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  editorially: 

"Of  the  many  'thrills'  which  the  thea- 
tre can  create,  the  'creepy'  one  is  by 
no  means  the  least  pleasing,  and 
Maeterlinck's  'Death  of  Tintagiles'  ap- 
pears to  have  had  this  effect  last  night. 
Yet,  in  these  sophisticated  days  It  might 
easily  be  said  that  the  last  thing  a  play 
could  do  with  an  audience  was  to 
'isrhten  it.  Who,  nowadays,  believes  in 
n:yir,ted  castles,  demon  queens,  and 
groups  of  murderers  melodramatically 
uittering  on  their  way  to  the  deed  of 
larkness?  So  say  we  all,  slapping  our 
-hests  the  while.  But  put  before  us 
,^uch  a  play  as  that  seen  at  the  St. 
Jjmes  last  night,  and  let  it  be  well 
icted,  and  even  a  stockbroker  will  cOn- 
'e?s  to  a  certain  disquietude.  The  ap- 
;eal  is,  of  courSe,  to  the  child  in  us  all." 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  has  been  giving 
concerts  In  Germany.  Her  symphony  in 
^  minor  was  played  under  Theodore 
•^pierlngs's  direction  at  Leipsic,  Nov.  22, 
md  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  2.  .  She  played 
'  her  piano  concerto  In  C  sharp  minor  at 
these  concerts,  and  on  Dec.  IS  at  a  con- 
cert In  Berlin. 

A  "Sinfonia  Espansiva"  by  Carl 
Nielsen,  a  Danish  composer,  has  been 
played  in  Berlin.  Is  it  more  "expan- 
sive" than  the  symphonies  of  Mahler? 

Miss  Susan  Metcalfe  of  New  York, 
who  is  known  here  to  concertgoers,  has 
>ieen  singing  Lleder  in  Berlin  with  sue-  , 
cess  and  Mar.ffuerlte  Sylva  was  praised 
as  Massenet's  Manon  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House. 

Franz  Kullak,  a  famous  piano  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  known 
to  many  American  students  in  Berlin, 
died  Dec.  9  at  Wilmersdorf.  A  son  of 
the  still  more  famous  Theodor  Kullak, 
he  was  nearly  70  years  old. 

Miss  Lucy  Gates  of  Salt  Lake  City,  a 
grand-daughter  of  Brlgham  Young,  if 
v.e  are  not  mistaken,  the  coloratura 
soprano  of  the  Cassel  Opera  House,  waa 
Ij.ighly  praised  recently  in  Glasgow  for 
her  singing  of  Mozart's  music.  She  sang 
here  at  a  concert  g?ven  by  the  boy  vlo- 
linlst  "Florlzel,"  now  known  as  Renter. 

Kaymond  Roze  purposes  to  take  his 
jpera  "Joan  of  Arc"  to  some  towns  in 
the  French  provinces  prior  to  the  per- 
formance in  Paris. 

Wolf-Ferrari  has,  according  to  r'^ 
completed  another  opera,  "Hor .  /  : 
with  a  story  about  the  adventures  of  a 
garter  in  the  Italian  colony  of  Paris. 

Mme.  Sylvia  Gratama,  who  gave  a 
concert  in  London  last  month.  Is  "a 
dramatic  soprano  with  some  experience 
of  operatic  work  in  America  to  her 
credit."    Where  in  America? 

There  Is  a  class  at  the  Chicago  Mu- 
sical College  where  students  are  taught 
how  to  become  music  critics.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  methods 
adopted.  But  no  matter.  For  evidently 
tlie  pupils  are  on  the  right  road  to 
achieving  distinction  in  that  particular 
walk  in  life.  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  their 
t'iacher,  asked  them  recently  to  write 
their  impressions  of  a  certain  "soulful" 
composition.  "Whenever  I  hear  it," 
wrote  one  girl  pupil,  "I  feel  like  puttlm,' 
my  head  on  some  one's  shoulder."  To 
which  the  professor  appended  the  com- 
ment: "Concert  seats  next  tp  yours  arc 
bound  to  be  at  a  premium  when  you 
become  a  critic."  Possibly  the  lady  bars 
attractions.  In  which  case,  why  on 
oarth  should  she  want  to  be  a  critic'?— 
Dally  Telegraph  (London). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  more 
K>pular  lecturer  than  the  present  pro- 
cessor of  music.  Sir  Frederick  Bridge, 
who  has  held  the  post  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  But  some  of  Sir  Fred- 
erick's predecessors  were  not  always  so 

jcompetent  as  music  professors.  There  la 
tho  classic  case  of  Prof.  Griffin,  whose 
intUiential  friend  got  him  elected  l.=)0 
years  ago,  not  because  he  was  a  musi- 
cian—he  was  almost  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  music— but  because  he  was 
the  most  excellent  barber  to  be  found 
in  the  city  of  London.— Pall  Mail  Ga- 
zette. 

I  .Some  time  before  Stanley  Houghton 
,v  »s  taken  sick,  he  asked  his  friend 
i:  nept  Mayer  to  contradict  the  foolish 
tdtementa  that  he  had  made  £100,000 
out  of  "Hindle  Wakes"'  Now  that  his 
friend  is  dead,  Mr.  Hiayer  contradicts 
the  statement  that  he  made  only  a 
few  hundred  pounds  and  lived  in  Paris 
in  abject  poverty.  "As  his  business 
representative,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
state  that  those  who  estimated  his  fees 
lat  £50,000  and  those  who  calculated 
them  at  no  more  than  tHOO  as  equally 
'wrong.  If  the  former  divide  their  r-: 
culations  by  ten  and  the  latter 
tlply  theirs  likewise,  an  approj 
correct  figure  will  be  arrive 


lot) 


Titta 
Butfo 


...  i-ci«- ; 

barllonfi.   will   sins  f or  | 
•R  T  toTu,         (irst  time  In  Boston 
a/teriioon    cunooit  In 
1  .ill  Jan.  II.    Musical  Amer-' 
ST  published  nn  entertaining 
life,    u  appears  that  TItta 
M.ime.  "but  as  It  Is  also  a 
■ne  In  Italy,"  he  turned 
.'ivold  confusion.  He 
veal's  a;o  und  as  a 
:\er"a  Iron  works  at 
Lif  H  he  'letermlned 
wns  unfortunate  at 
insorvntory  at  Rome, 
stuilled  witl)  Crt.si'lnl.  His 
.  olce  for  singln!?  and  was 
L.  .  i.a  In  music.     The  mother 
c,  nne  voice.     .\  brother.  Ettore/ 
fien  music  In  Milan  and  has  com-' 

favorite  role  In  opera  Is! 
..  to  that  he  prefers  R!go-' 
natunil  gayety  finds  vent 
Elarber  of  55evllle."    He  docs 
ii  c  for    Escamlllo.     "Not  very| 

much;  there  Is  not  enough  for  me  to  do.; 
But  I  do  like  to  sing  It,  because  a' 
great  Spanish  toreador  once  gave  mel 
such  .1  In  .uii  lul  bull  fighter's  costume." 
He  Was  L'O  ,vcar.«  old  when  he  first  knew 
■-'-■ss.     It    was   .-It    Madrid    as  the 
.lid  In  "Lohengrin"  when  his  un- 
..il    voice    made   a   sensation.     His  | 
favorite  opera  house  as  regards  acous- 
tics Is  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples. 

In  his  father's  Iron  works  he  attained  ' 
considerable  skill  and  developed  his 
physique.  "Of  this  skill,  the  tomb  of 
Sadl-Carnot,  late  French  President, 
bears  token  In  the  shape  of  a  crown  of 
Iron  and  copper  wrought  by  him.  All 
the  Iron  worU  on  his  Roman  villa  was 
designed  by  him.  but  tiow  he  sings,  col- 
lects postage  stamps,  and  is  "an  ardent 
student  of  Shakespeare."  He  has  a 
wife  and  two  children,  "to  whom  he  is 
devoted." 


Music  Halls 
and 


Mr.  Fllson  Young 
of  London  remarks: 
"It  is  a  little  amus- 
Latin  Flays  ing  to  see  the  Times' 
solemnly  deploring  the  fact  that  our 
music  hall  'Revues'  lack  what  It  con- 
siders the  sparkling  wit  of  the  West- 
minster play  prologue  and  epilogue.  I 
win  not  be  betrayed  into  a  definition  of 
'wit,'  but  I  am  afralil  we  should  be  in 
a  rather  gloomy  condition  if  our  enter- 
I'lents  could  give  us  nothing  bettev 
ugh  a:  than  these  laborious,  if  in- 
us,  scholastic  puns.    Even  if  wa 
all  such  good  Lalln  scholars  as  wa 
issumed  to  be,  humor  which  con- 
;  In  plays  on  words  Is  apt  to  pall.! 
in  Is  a  pun,  and  nothing  more;  and| 
fact  that  It  Is  in  a  dead  language 
ha.'-dly  makes  It  any  the  more  spark- 
ling.   'O  Lar,  clneres,"  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  'hidden  word,'  and  I  bave  Mtsnf 

even  parties  of  old  ladles  who  were  not' 
thrown  Into  convulsions  of  merriment' 
:!ie  parlor  game  of  hidden  words. 
\y  the  humor  which  Is  mere  verbal, 
)tural.  Is  inferior  to  that  which  goes 
V  the  written  word  and  deals  with 
~.     At  any  rate,  there  is  noth  ng 
.n  Is  so  much  a  matter  of  fashion 
and  period  as  the  Idea  of  what  is  funny, 
and  the  day  of  the  pun  is  long  ago.  I 
must  say  that  the  theatre,  whatever  It 
may  fail  to  do  or  be.  does  still  faithfully 
nrovidf  matter  for  real  laughter.  Every 
■'.  gets  the  humor  it  needs  and  de- 
i;3,  and  I  for  one  am  quite  content 
.1  the  fun  of  my  own  day." 


Some  Little  English  The- 

„^  atre,  founded  in  Paris  by 

«i.age       Philip  CSarr,  will  be  opened  j 
Notes  next   mpnth   with   a  per- 
formance of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
i  which  will  be  followed  by  one  of  "Man 
:  and  Superman." 

'    On  Dec.  15  "The  Great  Adventure,"  i 
rhe  Kingsway  Theatre,  reached  its] 
h    performance.      "Fanny's  First 
y"    waa   performed    624   times.  It 
-  not  yet  arrived  In  Boston. 
.>!;-.  J.  K.  Jerome's  new  play.  "Ro- 
i  bina  In  Search  of  a  Husband"  fVaude- 
IvlUe  Theatre,  London,  Dec.  16),  tells  of 
bIna,  "a  minx  with  a  fortune,  who 
nged  names  and  clothes  for  a  week 
T  Kate,  the  Inn  chambermaid.  Just 
lest  the  affection  of  Lord  Rathbone, 
-,  had  followed  her  to  the  Inn,  as 
guessed,  with  matrimonial  Intent, 
she   guess'd   wrong."     Kate  the 
imbermald  was  his  wife,  whom  he 
1  left  at  the  church  door.    He  be- 
ne enamored  of  the  supposed  Roblna. 
is  a  little    play    of    rather  mild, 
illy  harmless  and  frankly  artificial 


"who  seemed  tu  be  an  Idiot  ft  tliu 
cruel  kind,  expressed  a  great  deal  of 
religions  wrnth  at  her  son  (npparently 
her  only  ohiui)  having  been  iu(i;.ltted  o>. 
a  chaiKo  '1  murder,  and  ^  Kiout  deu. 
of  satL-ifnotlon  when  he  was  suddenly 
•truck  dc'ui  tiy  lightning."  l"  the-  sec- 
ond. "Tho  F'lxad  Idea,"  In  three  acta, 
by  O.  C.  K.  Harding— "we  were  shown 
th«  Idiot  of  the  smiling  kind,  trying  to 
get  her  only  daughter's  engagement 
broken  off,  apparently  In  a  spirit  of 
sheer  nilsohlef.  and  refusing  to  sanction 
the  departure  of  a  good-for-little  son 
from  Kngland,  home  and  b<>iuiiy  for  n 
promising  position  which  hjiil  been  of- 
fered him  In  the  Malay  states.  There 
are,  of  courso,  such  mothers,  though  let 
us  hope  that  It  has  not  been  the  luck 
t.f  many  of  us  to  be  their  sons  or  their 
daughters:  but  It  Is  a  little  tedious 
spending  three  hours  In  their  company 
In  a  playhouse." 

An  amusing  story  Is  going  the  rounds. 
An  actor  was  approached  by  a  manager 
to  play  a  part  In  a  new  piece,  whxh  was 
to  be  given  a  month's  rehearsing.  "Will 
you  pay  for  the  rehoarsala'?"  asked  the 
actor,  who  had  henrd  something  about 
the  play.  "No."  replied  the  manager,, 
"but  I  win  give  you  a  contract  for  the 
run  of  the  piece."  The  actor  answeied: 
"I  would  rather  you  gave  me  a  contract 
for  the  rehearsals,  and  you  could  'throw 
In'  the  run!"  As  things  turned  out,  It  Is 
Bald,  such  a  contract  as  the  actor  asked 
(or  would  have  been  a  food  deal  more! 
uinunerailve  than  the  one  he  actually  f 
olgned.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


"VfL  it  proceeds  evenly  and  even 
serom-lv  In  Its  rapid  course.  Mr,  Ber- 
I  of  synthesis,  and  the; 

■ter  ho  has  In  Mm. 
Tho  son  Is  played  b 
I..  VM  iMui    Liernerd    '(lis,'   and,  tin 
result   is  richness  and  freshness  that 
gives  pathctlL-  eloquence  to  the  part. 

"On  the  whole,  the  experiment  Is  emi- 
nently succe.isful;  hut  one  fears  that.  In 
less  expert  hands,  such  processes— 
which,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
simplicity,  represent  a  real  reflnemont 
— will  become  unrelieved  melodrama,  a 
mere  police  case.  But  the  transition, 
as  M.  Bernard  understands  It,  has  been 
done  with  delicacy  and  tiict." 


Concert 
and 


Sarah 
Gemhardt's 


r  Herbert  Tree,  who  wa.s  SO  years 
on  Dec.  1",  ask«d  to  give  .a  message 
'ig  birthday  to  an  expectant  public,  j 
"Only  that  I  have  achieved  the 
-I'.ence  of  60."    He  l.as  acqui  eu 
r  of  new  plays:    A-nong  tliem 
.  .  .  .  porta nt"    seml-classlcal  drama 
•;.ing  jvlth  a  great  wo^ld  subject,  an 
^  ctorlan  play,  a  Persian  play  and 
iti'.n  of  H.  de  Vere  Stac- 
"The  Blue  Lagoon" 
produced  >it  the  Court 
Dec.  15,  are  described 
brcok  as  "The  arlis- 
Qf^T  Motbc-r  " 


The     Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  (Dec,  17) 
New  Play  writes     about  Mme. 
Bemhardt's  great  triumph  In  Paris. 

"Assuredly  In  the  new  play  at  her  own 
theatre,  the  great  artiste  shows  the  su- 
preme quality  of  her  gifts  as  tragedi- 
enne. Never  has  she  been  more  admlr-i 
ably  poignant,  more  Intrinsically  true  inj 
her  rendering  oi^  grief  and  suffering; 
than  In  this  touching  figure  of  a  woman: 
whose  son  Is  accused  of  murder.  Is  tried! 
and  executed. 

"Jacques  Dore  Is  20  years  of  age.  He 
is  the  idol  of  his  mother,  a  stationer  In 
a  small  town  In  France.  He  has  a  se- 
ciel  passion  for  a  young  woman,  a 
neighbor,  who  is  in  need  of  money.  He 
tries  to  borrow  it.  He  approaches  his 
mother.  'A  thousand  francs!'  The  sum 
e  impossible,  especially  for  such  an  ob- 
ject, for  her  intuition  divines  the  truth. 
Jacques  is  vexed  and  bounces  out  of  the 
hou.se. 

"The  next  tableau— for  the  play  is 
n'rUten  In  seven  tableaux,  not  in  the 
ordinary  acts — shows  us  a  grocer's  shop, 
a  particularly  realistic  picture  with  the 
"va  et  vient'  of  the  customers.  Theyji 
gossip  about  the  murder  that  has  been 
cosnmitted  of  an  old  inhabitant.  Then 
Jeanne  Dore  enters  and  learns  the  dread- 
ful news. 

"Instantly  her  manner  betrays  her 
troubled  mind.  She  reasons,  ;vlsibly:  A 
murder  last  night  of  an  old  man,  who 
vias  her  son's  godfather!  Her  fears  are 
only  too  true.  Jacques  is  the  murderer. 
He  had  gone  to  ask  for  money,  and,  be- 
in?  refused,  had  "seen  red'  and  slain  his 
relative.  This  confession  she  drew  later 
from  him  in  a  tearful  scene  In  the  shop. 

"He  had  not  stolen.  'Take  my  money 
in  the  little  drawer— 800  francs— mount 
your  bicycle  and  fly  to  Paris,  Joining  the 
train  at  a  distant  station.  •  *  »  •  That 
was  her  counsel  given  in  the  fever  of 
the  moment,  her  mother's  heart  render- 
ing her  almost  an  accomplice. 

"But  he  dallied  on  the  way,  and  was 
captured  by  the  police.  He  wanted  to 
say  'Good-by'  to  the  girl  on  whose  be-, 
half  he  had  been  led  to  crime.  This  we 
learn  in  the  court  scene.  He  is  sen- 
tenced, notwithstanding  the  pathetic 
pleading  of  his  mother,  noble  in  her  sad- 
ness and  her  sable  suit — anticipatory 
sign  of  the  verdict. 

"Swiftly  we  are  transported  to  a  rail- 
way station.  The  mother  waits  for  the 
arrival  of  the  executioner.  There  is  an 
argtiment  with  the  girl  for  whom  the 
son  has  suffered  all.  'You  are  wearing 
flowers  In  your  hat,'  the  poor  distracted 
mother  says,  marvelling  at  such  callous 
detachment.  And  then  the  prison ;  a 
heart-rending  'Good-by'  across  the 
bars.  He,  In  his  last  hours,  does  not 
recognize  the  mother,  whose  face  re- 
calls the  pictures  of  tortured  saints.  He  I 
t'  Inks  it  Is  his  mistress  who  is  giving 
him  the  supreme  adieu.  'He  will  die  j 
the  happier  in  the  thought,'  reflects  the 
mother,  all  bitterness  removed  in  the 
overwhelming  flood  of  grief. 

"The  light  relief  In  this  gloomy  story, 
so  contrary  to  the  gay  spirit  of  M. 
Tristan  Bernard's  other  plays,  emerges 
only  in  the  court  scene  In  the  uncon- 
scious humor  of  the  witnesses.  This 
one  would  advertise  his  wares,  that  one 
would  tell  of  conversations  with  neigh- 
bors, and  the  rest. 

"The  dramatist  has  well  observed  the 
world  about  him.  And  occasionally 
there  are  flashes  of  philosophy.  'The. 
Bavages  begin,  the  civilised  continue,' 
says  an  old  Jailbird,  discussing  murder 
and  Its  consequences. 

"M.  Tristan  Bernard  has  adopted  a 
new  style.  Each  tableau  lasts  but  a 
few  minutes.  The  action  is  quickened 
until  It  becomes  almost  breathless.  Be- 
fore one  is  accustomed  to  one  pfcture.j 
another  is  substituted.  If  at  times  dis- 
concerting, It  has  also  its  advantages, 
.'ounsel  In  the  court  are  'left  speakin?.' 
Stripped  of  unessentl.-i's.  the  story  gains 


Richard  ■Btrauss'a 
"Deutscher  Motette"  (18 
voice  parts),  unjiocompa- 
Opera  nled,  for  mixed  chorus  and 
four  solo  voices,  has  been  produced  In 
Berlin  at  a  Strauss  J'JvenIng  of  the 
l^oyal  Opera  Chorus.  Tho  work  was 
completed  at  Garmlaoh,  June  22,  1913. 
The  words  are  by  Rueckcrt.  It  Is  said 
that  the  score  looks  as  though  It  were 
written  tor  orchestra,  not  voices.  The 
task  allotted  the  singers  is  "impossible."  ^ 
The  chorus  bases  are  obliged  to  sing  j 
a  fifth  lower  than  Sarastro  at  his  lowest  J 
and  the  solo  soprano  must  take  C  sharp 
above  the  staff  suddenly  and  piano. 
"Why  treat  huhnan  voices  as  wood-wind 
Instruments?  General  and  painful  false 
Intonation  la  the  natural  roault."  Yet 
this  critic,  Mr.  Pisllng,  admits  that 
there  are  some  beautiful  momenta  In 
the  .composition. 

Strauss's  "Festival  Prelude,"  played 
at  a  concert  by  the  Tonkuenstler  or- 
chestra in  Vienna,  made  a  more  favor- 
able impression  than  at  the  first  per- 
formance. Strauss,  It  appears,  took  a^^ 
taster  tempo,  faster  than  he  has  Indl-  j 
cated  In  the  score,  and  the  music 
gained  thereby. 

Wolf-Ferrari's  new  opera,  "L'Amore 
,  Medico,"  based  on  Moliere's  "L'Amour 
'Medicln,"  met  with  brilliant  success 
when  it  was  produced  at  Dresden  on 
Dec.  5.  The  music  is  said  to  be  full 
of  wit  and  color,  also  lyrically  charm- 
ing. Enrico  GoUsclanl  wrote  the  Ital-' 
Ian  libretto,  and  Richard  Batka  turned 
it  into  German.  Schuch  conducted. 
Several  numbers  were  repeated,  and  a 
"remarkable"  quartet  was  enthusiasti- 
cally encored. 


CONCERT  FOR 
WAGE  EARNERS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  People's  Orchestra  (Jacques  Hoff- 
mann, conductor)  of  the  Boston  Music 
School  Settlement  gave  the  first  of  a 
series  of  concerts  for  wage  earners  and 
students  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Theatre.  Edwin 
Grasse,  the  blind  violinist  and  composer, 
of  New  York,  assisted.  George  Falken- 
steln  was  the  accompanist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Clmaroaa,  OvertuTe  to  "Xfatrlmonlo  Segrcto"; 
Jabl-nfekl,  Berceuse;  German.  Morris  Dance 
from  "Henry  VIU.";  Brnch.  C!oncerto  in  Q 
minor  No.  1  for  violin;  Seliubert.  Unflnlshed 
SvmplionT;  Gra<!8e,  Im  Ruderl)Oot.  WenensT)lel, 
Polonaise,  No.  2;  Beethoven,  Overture  "Eg- 
mont." 

According  to  the  program  this  orches- 
tra is  now  composed  as  follows:  17  first 
violins    with    Joseph    Gewirtz  concert 
master;  17  second  violins,  three  violas, 
five    'cellos,    one    double    bass,  three 
flutes,  five  clarinets,  one  oboe,  one  has-  | 
soon,  five  cornets,  two  horns,  two  trom-  I 
bones  and  a  set  of  kettle  drums.  There 
are  10  young  woif.en  among  the  strings.  I 
The  players  are  of  various  races  and  of  | 
all  callings.  We  are  Informed  that  some  | 
are  only  15  years  old,  but  the  average  i 
age  is  about  22  years.    A  few  of  the! 
players   are   now   working  their   ww  j 
through  Harvard  Unlverbtly. 

This  orchestra  is  open  "to  wage 
earners  and  students  of  musical  ability 
who  wish  to  obtain  orchestral  practice 
and  recreation."  Dues  are  10  cents  for 
each  rehearsal.  Players  of  wood-wind 
and  brass  instruments  are  especially 
needed.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  orchestra,  Max 
Bornstein,  110  Salem  street,  Boston. 

In  Cimarosa's  overture,  the  young 
players  showed  a  precision  and  a  spirit, 
also  an  appreciation  of  contrasts,  that 
reflected  credit  on  themselves  and  on 
their  leader,  Mr.  Hoffmann.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  pieces  by  Jahrnfeld 
and  German.  In  the  former,  Mr. 
Gewirtz,  who  played  the  solo  part,  had 
a  pleasing  tone  and  he  showed  sound 
training. 

The  advisability  of  giving  this  orches- 
tra at  present  as  difficult  a  task  as 
Bruck's  concerto  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  true  that  there  was  on  this 
occasion  opportunity  for  only  slight  re- 
hear.sal,  but  It  is  one  thing  to  play  a 
comparatively  simple  composition  and 
another  to  accompany  a  soloist  In  a 
modern  conqerto.  Mr.  Grasae,  who  has 
played  with  success  in  Europe  and  New 
York  and  has  marked  talent,  was  nec- 
essarily f.oinow'ial  hai\dlcapped. 


I.'   I  ua     \\'\  W   .1.     'I'!.>  ,.  ■  ]lti   In-  I 

terest  for  civic  as  wi  al  ren-  I 

sons.  There  la/tio  doui  /.ral,  tin- 

'iasm   of   these   I'luyera.  Among; 

;s  possibly  a  future  virtuoso  ori 
.  n|.  i.ser.  This,  however.  Is  not  bo  Im- 
portant as  is  the  dissemination  of  musi-' 
cat  knowledge,  or  the  development  of 
musical  taste.  Home  life  Is  thus  en- 
couraged, and  boys  whose  evenings' 
might  otherwise  hn  dull  are  kept  from; 
thA  amusements  of  the  street  and  of 
resorts  where  time,  to  say  the  least,  is 
foolishly  spent. 


AMATO  AT  SUNDAY  CONCERT 


Singing  of  Baritone  Received  with 
Much  Enthusiatm. 

Pasquale  Amato,  *i  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  carried  ofC 
the  honors  at  tho  sixth  of  tho  series  of 
Sunday  evening  concerts  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  last  evening,  and  ro-i 
gponded  to  five  encores.  Other  soloist* 
were  Miss  Myrna  Sharlow,  soprano,  and, 
Alfredo  Ramclla,  tenor.  Mme  I..ydlal 
Rtenskaja,  contralto,  and  Alban  Grand,  i 
baritone,  also  sang  In  the  quartet  from; 
"RIgoIetto,"  with  Miss  Sharlow  andj 
Mr.  Uamella. 

The  program  was  made  rather  heavy 
by  the  preponderance  of  masculine 
singing,  as  Miss  Sharlow,  tho  only  fem- 
inlne  soloist  of  the  evening,  had  but  two 
of  the  seven  numbers. 

After  a  pleasing  performance  of  the 
overture  from  "La  Dame  de  Pique" 
by  the  Boston  Opera  Company  orches- 
tra, conducted  by  Avnaldo  SchiavonI, 
which   responded   to    an   encore,  Mr. 
Ramolla  sang  most  acceptably  the  aria 
"E   Lucean   le  Stelle"   from  "Tosca." 
Miss  Sharlow  followed  in  the  Jewel  Song 
from  "Faust,"  which  she  sang  In  a  very 
gratifying  manner,  and  was  encored. 
Mr.  Amato  first  gave  the  prologue  from  \ 
"Pagliacci,"  and  cheers  mingled  y"**  ' 
plaudits  that   followed..    The  quartet  I 
from  "Rigoletto"  followed. 

Conducted  by  Edouard  Tournon,  the 
orchestra   .gave    the    Meditation  from 
"Thais"  and  repesiled  the  number  he-j 
fore  the  audience  was  satisfied.    Mr. ! 
Amato  gave  the  cavatiha  from  "The'; 
Barber  of  Saville,"  amusing  his  hearers 
by  his  interpretation  of  the  comedy  of , 
this  selection.    He  twice  responded  toj 
encores.    Mr.  Ramella  sang  the  aria 
"Una  Purtlva  Lacrima"  from  "Ellser 
D'Amore,"  with  spirit  and  his  encore 
number  was  one  of  the  lighter  selec- 
tions in  which  he  Is  always  a  favorite. 
Miss  Sharlow  sang  a  group  of  songs 
and  an  encore  number  and  Mr.  Amato 
closed  the  program  with  the  aria  "Bri 
Tu,"  from  "Un  Ballo  en  Mashera,"  and 
was  again  obliged  to  give  an  encore. 

IKREISLER  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

An  audience  that  filled  Symphony 
Hall  with  lines  standing  along  the  side  i 
walls  on  the  main  floor  greeted  Fritz 
Kreisler  at  his  violin  recital  yesterday 
afternoon.  Carl  Lamson  was  accom- 
panist.   The  program: 

1—  Sonata    In   D   major   ..Handel 

Arttgio  ana  Fugue  in  G  minor  (for  violin* 
alone)  J-   S-  BacS 

2-  Couterto  for  vIoUu  In  B  minor,  op  C4. .. . 

Mendelssohn 

;i-Si<rabomle   ^"'"^ 

Mcnuetto   -i,-,  Pugnanl 

Si-beizo    DItttisdort 

La  1-reclcnse  "^""P^j'"! 

ViiRUO   Tartinl 

i— Wert  ohne  Worte  MendelsBOhn-Kreisler 

-  Cianzonoitii    Indienne  iP''?™'^ 

Tamhourlu  Chlnols  '   Kreisler 

The  audience  was  surcharged  with 
pent  up  expectancy  before  Kreisler  ap- 
peared. It  belonged  to  him  even  before 
he  came  to  claim  it.  It  became  his 
absolute  possession  the  moment  he 
made  his  bow  and  waited  serenely  while 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  greeting  spent 
itself.  This  greeting  was  of  Kreisler's 
own  kind,  too.  It  was  spontaneous,  in- 
tense. Incisive,  whole-hearted,  but  not 
noisy  or  over-demonstrative.  There  wab 
just  eno'Ufjh  of  it. 

The  artist  knit  his  hearers  still  closes 
to  him  with  his  first  tones  and  he  did 
not  let  therti  go  till  the  final  note  of 
the  last  of  his  half-dozen  cr  so  extra 
numbers  at  the  end  of  the  recital 
Iiad  died  away. 

Kreisler  riveted  the  people  to  him. 
made  them  artistically  part  of  himself 
by  his  usual  characteristics— sympatny, 
sincerity,  simplicity  and  dirc-ctness— the 
highest  aids  to  the  expression  of  art.  It 
is  the  possession  of  these  qualities  in  a 
I  superlative  degree  and  the  constant  use 
of  them,,  whether  he  plays  the  most 
I  complicated  fugue  or  the  simplest  folk 
song,  that  gives  this  artist  his  Immense 
and  actually  unique  power. 

He  does  much  the  same  thing  the 
composers  on  his  programs  as  he  i  pes  to 
his  audiences- takes  possession  of  them, 
absorbs  their  music,  and  when  he  gives 
It  forth,  lo,  it  is  as  if  he  was  playing 
hiB  own  composition  hot  from  the  cru- 
Dlble  of  his, own  imagination.  One  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  his  numbers  yesterday 
and  one  of  the  best  received  was  the 
"Song  Without  Words  ■  ascribed  on  the 
program  to  "Mendelssohn-Kreisler." 
Well,  the  same  ascription,  in  a  sense, 
might  be  made  to  every  selection  and 
each  composer  appear  with  "Kreisler" 
appended  to  his  name. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  dif- 
ferentiate in  degrees  of  exi  '  Vence  the 
separate  numbers  played.    '  '  >- 


nllment  Umpidly  displayed  without  aj 
ace  o(  sentimentality,  was  received 
ith  special  warmth.  i 
The  Mendelssohn  concerto,  in  whoss^ 
idanta  one  ms-y  hear  the  song  ot  the 
rnins  stars,   also  roused  great  en- 
uslasm.   All  the  shorter  pieces  were 
•ard  with  delight,  but  perhaps  special 
vor  was  shown  to  the  "Song  Without 
\ords"    and    Dvorak's   Indian  music. 
ETtra  numbers,  generously   given  for 
enthusiastic     lingerers,     ended  with 
Dvorak's  "llumoresqueu" 


PHUHAKMONIC  CONCERT 


First  Performance  by  New  Orches- 
tra Greatly  Enjoyed. 

The  first  concert  of  the  new  orchestra 
of  60  men,  the  Boston  Pliilharmonlc  So- 
clety,  was  given  at  the  St.  James  Thea- 
tre yesterday  afternoon.  The  program 
as  follows:  Gounod,  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba";  Verdi,  "Rigoletto"  faptasie; 
Schumann,  "Traeumerei"  for  string 
Qunrtet;  Liszt,  "The  Preludes";  Green- 
wald,  "Chapel  Chimes";  Dvoralc,  Hu- 
ncrc-  iue;  Wagner.  "Tannhaeuser" 
overture.  Although  this  was  the  first 
public  concert  of  the  orchestra,  which  is 
entirf^y  rrade  up  of  players  in  the  reg- 
I  theatre  orchestras,  it  is  not 
loert  by  the  orchestra.  The 
been  playing  for  their  own 
enjoyment  all  the  fall  and  winter,  and 
think  that  they  are  now  ready  for  the 
Ef-rks  of  concerts  waioh  opened  auspi- 
cJously  ytstcriay.  Mr.  Charles  Franit, 
tho  ^  ■  'inp  01'  iiestra's  new  conductor, 
1,  •   ,  orable  Impression.   His  men 

L  H  and  spirited  readings  of 

1 1  works. 

Ml-.-  iitrnice  Endora  "Wright,  mczzo- 
n^ijirixvo,  sang  T.scliaikowslty's  aria, 
"Farrnell,  Ye  Hills,"  from  "Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  and  Dudley  Buck's  "When  th« 
1 1(  Ml  t  la  Toung." 


SUNDAY  MUNICIPAL  CONCERT 

Experiment  a  Success  Last  Night 
and  Will  Be  Repeated. 

The  first  municipal  Sunday  night  con- 
cert given  at  Franklin  Union  la.st  night 
proved  so  successful  that  Prof.  Louis  C. 
Elson  announced  that  other  Sunday 
night  concerts  undoubtedly  would  be 
given  by  the  park  and  recreation  de- 
partment. About  1000  were  present.  It 
was  an  orchestr;-,!  <'  -icfit,  under  the 
frrrr-tlrn  nf  '  VH'  m  m  Howard  as  COn- 
Trlpp,  tenor,  and 
cUlat,  as  soloists. 
;  I  I  I  <  .on  the  program 
numbers,  which  preceded  the  playing  or 
elnRing  of  them  v,'pre  no  less  popular 
thnn  the  tntf -"-r  i  "n.  The  orchestral 
S' li»,-tlors  'he     overture  to 

"■  i',  II. n"   -  Pvmrhony  In  G 

f.  J.  Prize 

^  "  and 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 


In  spite  of  eur  announcement  that 
contributions  concerning  strakea,  ebectji 
and  navigation  were  no  longer  welcome, 
we  have  received  a  docen  letters  on 
nautical  subjects.  Dr.  W,  B.  Crockett, 
reading  In  a  Sunday  newspaper  ot  this 
olty-uot  The  Herald— the  «tor>  of  the 
Marie  Celaste,  was  moved  to  say:  "Fo^ 
a  nautical  expert  to  write  that  there 
was  no  time  to  'belay  the  sails'  is  golnc 
some.  Come  again,  captain,  and  tell  us 
all  about  bow  to  belay  sails." 

Mr.   Charles  H.   Kllham  of  Beverly 
writes:  "When  the  packet  business  be-  ^ 
tween  Boston  and  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore was    done    by    sailing  vessels 
(small  barques  and  brlgrs)  there  were 
some  brljs  that  were  square  rigged  on 
the  foremast  and  had  a  long  mainmast 
with  two  square  sails  on  the  topmast 
corresponding  to  the  topgallant  sail  and 
jyal  of  a  ruU-rlgged  brig.   These  were 
.lUed  Jaokaas  Brigs.   I  can  only  recall 
16  name  of  one,  the  Abbot  Lawrence. 
There  were  quite  a  number  owned  in 
falem ;  pain  i  i  ngs  of  them  can  be  seen 
tt    the    EtLn^    India    Marine  Society's 
?lilp  room.    There  was  also  a  vessel 
.ilied  a  ketr  ,  which  was  square  rigged 
'  I  nnd  had  a  short  main- 

Mg  to  the  main  and 
IV  barque.   One  named 
>  bring  "paddy"  from 
ui.     i<  II       davannah  to  the  rice  mill 
EveAtt  lo  bt  cleaned. 
Mr    I,.   1'.  Bailey  of  Barre  writes: 
Giichor'    may    be    an  'odious 
>  the  modern  nautical  expert, 
it  It  It'  i  the  authority  of  the  Accepted 
erslon  of  the   New  Testament :  Acts 
:  24, /;o.    President  Eliot's  inscription 
111  n  I  be  mlsanderstood  by  the  sea- 
descendants    of    the  iPIIgTlm 
,  who  know  their  Bible.  Would 
t  '    .   (the  P.  F.'s)  give  the  critic  a 
vd      trter  of  an  hour  (or  his  aud- 


A  Doubting  Thomas. 

We  regret  to  say  that  one  bf  our 
correspondents  evidently  doubts  the  ac- 
curacy of  Dr.  Crockett's  recollections. 
As  the  World  Wags: 
Referring  to  the  Doctor's  experiences, 

j  that  of  Boston  harbor  as  a  skating  rink, 
for  Instance,  why.  Doctor,  I've  seen  a  field 
o'  Ice  stretching  from  Kamchatka  to  the 
pole  and  a  polar-bear  nine  thereon,  play- 
ing ball  with  a  baby  walrus!  NoW'  for 
the  Zouave  stunt  I've  seen  16  FIJI  Isl- 
anders with  nothing  on  but  their  sklnu 
pull  each  other  up  a  greased  40-foot 
mainmast  and  then  dive  Into  Fiji  bay 
and  each  one  come  up  with  a.  live  mack- 
erel between  his  teeth.  Talk  about  your 
sailors!  I  wonder  how  these  lubbers  ever-1 
swabbed  the  deck  of  a  square-rigger  ; 

!  and  felt  the  suds  sizzle  between  their 
toes,  while  a  half-plug  o'  "Virginny- 
biack"  tucked  between  the  molars  and 
the  left  cheek  sent  a  rivulet  of  brown  juice 
trickling  down  to  the  chin,  and  there 
gathered  into  drops  which  flopped  off 
on  to  the  bare  hairy  calf  of  the  right 
leg  and  were  quickly  d^ied  up  with  a 
swipe  of  the  tither  heel,  never  a  drop 
touching  the  deck.  Have  these  lubbers 
ever  been  put  in  the  brig  for  allowing 
a  Java  mongoose  and  a  New  Zealand 
parrokeet  to  settle  an  argument  under 
the  captain's  bunk  after  he  had  been  up 

I  72  hours  through  an  East  Indian  mon- 
soon? 

I  If  all  these  sllk-hat  sallormen  will  roll  j 
[down  to  the  library  and  consult  B.  O.  , 

Nehead's   little  "Glossary  of  Nautical 

Slang,"  X.  G.  C.  00389.  ^.  2.2  ••  •  pub- 
[lished  In  Bombay,  1633.  they  will  learn 
'how  Ptolemy  the  82d  on  one  of  his  voy- 
lages  down  the  Nile  originated  "Three 

Sheets  In  the  Wind."  Speaking  of  Suri- 
Inam,  I  saw  there  a  talking  oyster.  Every 

time  it  opened  its  shell  it  said  "Tap." 
lOur  captain  claimed  that  this  was 
[caused  by  the  oscillatory  concentration 

o^  the  Intra  muscular  valves.    Can  the 

Doctor  enlighten  us  on  this  definition? 
I  Ho  probably  understands  anatomg  bet- 
lter  than  navarchy.    Toot!    Toot!  Cast 

off!        NEBUCHADNEZZAR  SNOOT. 
Athol,  Jan.  2. 

Does  Mr.  Snoot  clearly  understand  the 
meaning  of  "navarchy"?  A  navarch  is 
the  commander  of  a  fleet,  or  an  admiral, 
and  navarchy  means  his  office,  or  the 
period  during  which  the  office  Is  exer- 
cised. In  the  17th  century  "navarchy" 
was  misused  for  "ship-building."— [Ed. 


J«*7 


Why  So  Hot? 

A  few  days  ago  "Araator  Foci"  ob- 
jected to  the  publication  In  newspapers 

:  of  reports  concerning  meetings  of  the 
Carabao  and  other  clubs.  "Disgusted," 
applauding  him,.  Inveighed  against 
comic  pictures,  among  them  the  car- 

'  loons  of  Mr.  Fox.    "M.  A.  R."  of  Ded- 

ham  writes:  "I  have  always  admired 
The  Herald's  attitude  toward  cartoons, 
which  seemed  to  be  'not  too  much,' I 
and  I  do  not  believe  In  too  many  o( 
them,  especially  In  the  Sunday  comic 
!  sections,  which  seem  to  be  usually 
among  the  'bad  attempts,'  but  I  should 
like  to  compliment  The  Herald  on  Its 
cartoons  by  Mr.  Fox.  I  have  seen 
many  of  these  cartoons  and  have  had 
many  a  lauffh  over  them.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  about  them  that  I  should 
consider  'low-down  humor."  " 

But  here  Is  the  letter  of  a  man  of 
wrath: 

As  the  World  Wage: 

Your  correspondent's  "Amator  Fod" 
and  "Disgusted''  ("Disgusting"  would 
be  better)  have  my  sympathy,  for  to 
them  there  Is  nothing  of  gladness  or 
delight  in  the  world.  They  seem  to  be- 
long to  that  class  of  superior  beings 
who  go  to  church  every  Sunday  and 
spend  their  week  days  robbing  blind 
beggars,  and  swindling  others  who  can 
see,  but  are  not  clad  In  the  armor  ot 
suspicion. 

These  creatures  may  be  superior  In  In- 
tellect •  •  •  but  they  lack  the  noblest 
trait  there  Is — humanity.  Spanking  a 
helpless  child,  or  poisoning  a  dog,  would 
probably  give  them  more  pleasure  than 
a  game  of  golf.  If  I  were  His  Satanic 
Majesty,  I  would  immediately  upon  their 
arrival,  condemn  these  correspondents 
of  yours  to  the  arduous  task  of  copying 
a  chapter  ftrom  Mark  Twain's  works 
each  day,  a  more  horrible  punishment 
for  animals  of  their  Ilk  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. 

A  human  being  devoid  of  a  genial 
sense  of  humor  Is  about  as  valuable  as 
a  militant  suffragette  or  a  check  for  a 
million  dollars  with  "John  D.  Rocke- 
feller" typewritten  at  the  bottom. 

Gladly  would  I  wish  these  grouches  a 

happy  New  Year,  but  Itjwould  be  hope- 
less. H.  J.  LIVERMORB. 
Boston,  Jan.  L 

Mr.  Livermore,  do  you  really  think 
that  anyone  who  can  not  ladgh  at  pool' 
jokes  Is  therefore  inhuman?  We  liappen 
to  know  "Amator  Foci."  He  is  a  de- 
lightful, genial  man,  with  a  rich  vein  of 
true  humor  and  a  nice  appreciation^  of 
wit.  Reading  the  accounts  of  "humor- 
ous" proceedings  at  certain  clubs,  he 
u  as  bored.  So  were  we.  Sitters  at  the 
feast,  with  several  Inches  ot  alcohol  In 
them,  no  doubt  laughed  uproariously, 
nnd  beat  their,  sides.  And  there  are 
man.v  "comic"  pictures  published  In 
I  dally  newspapers  that  are  silly,  coarse 
I  and  stupid.  Th«y  are  pictures  for  "guf- 
1  toons." 


TANTE'AT 
THE  TREMONT 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  | 

TREMONT  THEATRE  —  First  per- 1 
formance  in  Boston  of  "Tante,"  a  com- 
edy in  four  acts,  by  C.  Haddon  Cham- 
bers, founded  on  the  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  Anne  D.  Sedgwick.  Produced 
by  Charles  Frohman  at  the  Apollo 
Theatre,  Atlantic  City,  on  Oct.  22,  1913. 

Madame   Okraska  ("Tante")  

Ethel  Barrymore 

Gregory  Jardine  Charles  Cherry 

Franz  Llppheira  'Winiam  Ingersoll 

Claude  Drew  E.  Henry  Edwards 

Karen  Woodruff  Eileen  Van  Bietie 

Mrs.  Talcott  Mrs.  Thom.is  Whitten 

Mrs.    Forrester  Mabel  Archdall 

Miss  Scrotton  Haidce  Wright 

Vickers  Frank  McCoy 

Maid  "Francis  Landy 

It  matters  not  whether  the  play  fol- 
lows closely  the  novel  or  departs  from 
It  in  episodes  or  essential  matters. 
Many  no  doubt  read  the  novel.  Some 
found  it  long-winded  and  tedious.  Oth- 
ers talked  volubly  about  it— for  a  week 
—and  could  not  call  today  three  of  the 
characters  by  name.  A  comedy  is  a 
play,  whether  it  be  wholly  invented  by 
the  dramatists  or  be  a  "dramatization," 
and  as  a  play  it  is  to  be  judged. 

Mr.  Chambers  has  written  an  enter- 
taining comedy.  His  characters  have 
more  than  the  semblance  of  life.  They 
do  not  exist  merely  for  the  sake  of 
amusing  lines  or  surprising  situations. 
The  dramatist  has  breathed  into  them 
the  breath  of  life.  They  are  men  and 
women  that  might  be  met  this  after- 
noon In  Boston  as  in  London. 

There  Is  little  action  in  this  comedy, 
and  thus  some  may  be  disappointed, 
for  there  are  theatre-goers  who  yawn 
the  moment  they  suspect  thiat  a  play 
mav  be  a  study  of  character;  but  Mr. 
Chambers's  dialogue  is  so  full  «£  shrewd 
reflections,  satirical  observations  and 
genuine  wit.  that  In  this  Instance  the 
yawning  will  turn  to  laughter. 

Mme.  Okraska  Is  a  pianist  of  interna- ' 
tlonal  fame.  She  lives  for  art,  and  has 
the  "artistic  temperament."  In  other 
words  she  Is  Intolerably  vain,  affected, 
selfish  heartless.  She  prates  of  the 
Ideal  and  Is  contemptibly  mean,  ma- 
licious, cruel.  She  has  her  adorers: 
women  who  fawn  on  her  because  she 
Is  famous  and  It  Is  the  fashion  to  rave 
about  her;  men,  because  she  is  hand- 
some and  rich.  Her  adopted  daughter, 
Karen,  worships  her.  Tante  dislikes  the 
man  who  marries  Karen,  because  Me, 
a  sturdy,  practical  honest  Englishman, 
will  not  burn  thick  Incense  under  her 
nostrils,  because  he  will  not  join  the 
herd  of  flatterers. 

Slie  succeeds  In  luring  Karen  away 
from   Jardine.     Courted   by   a  foolish 
poet,   one   Drew,  who  is  a  chaser  of 
chorus  girls,  as  the  gushing  sour  med- 
dling.   Miss   Scrotton,  declares.  Tante 
surprises  the  poet  stealing  a  kiss  from 
Karen  against  her  will.    She  turns  on 
the  young  wife,  accuses  her  of  base  in- 
gratitude.   The  scales  fall  from  Karen's 
eyes.    She  rushes,  heart  broken,  from 
the  house.   She  and  her  husband  are  re-  j 
united  after  Tante  has  begged  her  par- j 
don   and  her   love.     The  pardon   was  I 
granted.    The  love  could  not  return.  j 
The  story  Is  here  only  sketched.    The  | 
dramatist   has   painted    the  character 
iwlth  a  wealth  of  detail.    Tante  Is  even  . 
more  of  an  egoist  than  the  pianist  In 
("The  Concert,"  and  an  egoist  was  de- | 
fined  by  Charles  Reade  as  a  man  who  j 
would  burn  down  his  neighbor's  house  i 
to  conk  himself  an  egg.  I 
Miss  Barrymore  gave  a  plausible  Im-  j 
personation  as  far  as  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator    were    concerned.     She    was , 
I  handsome,  alert,  ready  In  speech,  and  i 
her  quips  and  repartee  had  the  air  of  ; 
spontaneity  even  when   the   dramatist  j 
I  had  evidently  labored  a  little  in  the 
I  presentation.     But    Miss    Barrymore's  1 
I  characterization  of  the  .part  was  eml- 
inently  superficial.   The  aiidlence  learned 
nothing  of  Tante's  character  from  the 
actress.  She  was  merely  a  radiant  wom- 
an,   well    dressed,    delivering  amusing 
jlines  with  too  evident  self-enjoyment. 

She  addressed  these  lines  to  the  audi- 
ence rather  than  to  her  sycophants  and 
Jardine.  The  latter  once  spoke  of  Tante 
as  "sinister."  Sinister  Indeed  she  was; 
but  not  as  Miss  Barrymore  depicted  her. 
Tante  was  mean,  treacherous,  catlike,  a 
eelf-decelver  withal.  Who  would  have 
guessed  It  from  seeing  Miss  Barrymore? 
Jardine's  treatment  of  her  seemed  Inex- 
cusable; Karen's  devotion,  admirable, 
not  pitiful. 

There  were  a  few  flashes  of  dramatic 
Intelligence  and  power  in  the  last  two 
acts.  And  then  Miss  Barrymore  re- 
called the  admirable  actress  In  "Mid- 
Channel"  and  "The  Twelve  Pound 
Look,"  when  In  the  midst  of  her  croc- 
odile tears  she  con.soled  herself  by  the 
thought  that  no  woman  could  play  the 
iplano  so  well  as  she  did.  These  mo- 
ments did  not  atone  for  the  general 
lack  of  true  dramatic  insight  and  pow- 
ler.  For  the  most  part  ]V  ss  Barry- 
more was  on  good  terms  wl^^her  audi- 
ence, and  treated  this  bale  "'^  iharacter 
illghtly,   with   only  few  #int  at 

tempts  at  characterization 


She  Is  supported  by  an  excellent 
company.  Mr.  Cherry  was  manly, 
humorous,  and  he  had,  to  borrow  a 
iphrase  from  Thomas  Hardy,  the  em- 
phasis of  under-statement.  Mr.  Ed- 
'wards  was  a  capital  parlor  poet,  with 
an  agreeable  manner  and  fine  voice. 
He  avoided  the  exaggeration  that 
would  have  turned  Drew  Into  a  Bun- 
thorne.  Mr.  Ingersoll  made  the  Ger- 
man violinist  a  lovable  person,  and 
convinced  the  spectator  that  there  are 
musicians  who  are  simple  and  good, 
In  spite  of  their  talent  and  their  fame. 

Miss  Van  Blene  was  a  charming 
Karen,  a  sympathetic  figure,  without 
mannerisms,  sincere  in  her  adoration, 
pathetic  when  disillusionized.  Miss 
Haidee  Wright  gave  a  remarkably 
original  Impersonation  of  a  malicious 
old  maid.  And  what  shall  be  said  ot 
Mrs.  Whlften,  except  that  she  was  thor- 
oughly delightful?  Her  chief  scene  with 
Tante  aroused  the  heartiest  applause  of 
the  evening,  although  the  play  as  a 
whole  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

"The  Years  of  Discretion"  will  come 
to  the  Tremont  Theatre  on  Monday, 
Jan.  19. 


'LA  BOHEME'  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSB-Puccinl's 
"La  Boheme."  Mr.  MoranzonI,  con- 
ductor. The  cast: 

Rodolto  Mr.  Martinelll 

-Marcello  Mr.  Ancona 

SchHunard  Mr.  Pulclni 

(^oUine  Mr  Marrtones 

Miml  Miss  Teyte 

Miisetta  Mr.  Berlza 

Parplgnol  Mr.  Fueco 

Sergente  Mr.  Tortoricl 

The  performance  of  "La  Boheme" 
last  night  was  splendidly  given.  Miss 
Teyte  Is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  role  of 
Mlml  and  her  acting  is  ever  true  to  the 
line.   She  was  in  excellent  voice. 

Miss  Teyte's  reappearance  and  the  re- 
turn of  Giovanni  Martinelll  proved  suf- 
ficient drawing  power  to  practically  fill 
the  house  and  the  excellence  ot  the  per- 
formance quite  deserved  the  liberal 
plaudits. 

It  was  Mr.  Martlnelll's  first  appear- 
ance In  the  role  of  Rodolfo  here  and  but 
I  his  second  In  this  city,  he  singing  In 
"Tosca"  early  In  the  season.  He  quite 
lived  up  to  the  mark  he  set  then,  for 
his  voice  is  sweet  and  of  remarltable 
virility.  In  addition  be  brings  the  spirit 
of  youth  to  the  role  and  acts  with 
fervor. 

The  light  scenes  In  the  garret  were 
spiritedly  given,  especially  by  Mr. 
Ancona. 

MME.AGUGLIA 
AT  HUB  THEATRE 

LEVITAN'S  HUB  THEATRE— Mme.  j 
Miml  Aguglla  and  her  company  In  "La  | 
Slgnora  Dalle  Camelie,"  a  play  in  five  j 
acts  by  A.  Dumas. 

Margherlta  Gautier  M-  .■^8"°"'^ 

Mme.  D'Ouvernois  ^■^■^'i^l}  ,,\ 

Ollmnia   C.  Zopettl 

SSttaV.       -K.  Dondlni 

Brmlnla  r  "siern 

Armando  Duval   p 

g^^^nr^":::::;::::::::::::;c:^^u 

salt  Gauden,  "m  pttron 

Varville  M.  Patron^ 

Gustavo  ;  b   relch  nP 

Dottore  ceccnmi 

Mme.  Aguglla  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  at  the  Majestic  Theatre, 
Jan.  11,  1909.  She  then  appeared  with 
the  Sicilian  Players  in  poignant  dramas 
of  Sicilian  life.  The  players  then  spoke 
in  the  Sicilian  dialect. 

Last  evening  she  was  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  as  Camllle  In  an 
Italian  version  of  Dumas's  play. 

Mme.  Aguglla  Is  a  woman  of  uncom- 
mon dramatic  ability.    Her  face  Is  ex- 
pressive, her  eyes  are  eloquent.  Her 
composition  of  the  part  was  effective: 
and  Interesting.    She  played  with  elec- 
trical vitality.  At  first  a  brilliant  fi-ure, 
careless,    recklessly    gay,    she  became 
tragic   in   despair  and   anguish.     Yet,  | 
although  there  was  dignity  In  her  per- 
formance   she    lacked    the  distinction 
which  characterized  Marguerite,  a  dis- 
tinction which  disarmed  the  smug  re- 
spectability of  the  elder  Duval     In  the 
first  act,  too,  the  actress  failed  to  sug- 
gest   the    superb    indifference    of  a 
"grande  amoureuse."     Nor  would  she 
have   been   recognized    in  Paris   as  a 
fashionable  demi-mondalne. 

Her    Imper-sonatlon    was    chiefly  re- 
markable for  Its  sincerity,  its  elemental 
forcefulness.     This  Marguerite  was 
light  woman,  unsatisfied  and  of  ma 
moods.     Love  came   to   her  sud-! 
I  The  youth  and  ardor  of  Armf 
nated  her.    His  devotion  - 
a  healing  balm  after  te 
of  riotous  liylng.  I 


•d  vividly   the  imuutalty  of 
Her  mental  agony  as 
il  dlstreas  were  r*i; 

're  himself  manfully 
Srace  us  Ariniind,    and  In 
'Il  act  displayed 


the 

.v,.11 


I'le  Mn.\ 
«t  Homo 


m'       '/  *  "«  Is  de- 


ici-ullv 


""••ly  his  own,  and  Is  M„K„larly  en- 

at- 

J^dil  ^^^"" °'  'he  French 
SS»  -V.t,,^'."'^''  ""''^^  scandal- 
ous authority,  and  to  him  a  pair  of 
pretty  eyes  were  forever  his  objective. 
Me^aang  well  and  was  funny  In  a  refined 

Scott  Welsh  was  the  Victor  Jollbeau. 

«•  has  a  pleasing  tenor  voice,  yet  his 

V"''"'''         '"^  attempts  In  the 

with  th'"  ^f^K^'f*  P'^'^'ic.  as  his  duet 
"iin  the  Kimboula. 

Grace  Edmond  as  Delphlne  and  Stella 
WOban  as  SImone  were  appropriately 
catlsh  In  their  Jealousies,  and  both 
Played  with  the  proper  vivacity.  Miss 
shrTu      *  '^"^  metallic  and 

'.lr^en''nf*.h''u°^'**  '''"^  voluptuous 
siren  of  the  harem.   She  has  an  agree- 

wUh  n^l'lrrZT  "'^^^  '''^^"^  """^ 
But  let  us  not  forget  the  chorurf?  As 

Ind  thf         ^fal^a^'e  charm  of  youth. 

Chisel  nf  ii^'^  .  ""^^"^^-^^  if  from  the 
cnisel   of  Praxiteles! 


1       .                          ""u    in  thetiV  "•'                   and   is  filnirularlv 

li  act  dlgpUyfd  an  Intenalty  thatf                   nature  with  the  nhvslcal 

not  merely  hysterical.  tributes  of  a  comedian.  ''"^slcal 

Kosa,  as  the  elder  Duval,  was'   '  —  ~     '  ^ 


y    Ironlo  luid  scathing  at  the 
;    "  Ills  Interview  with  Mar- 
.^ngelonl  was  vivaoloua 
•  vernols.     Mme.  Dondlnl 
ii  In  a  small  part,  and  other 
-  were  acceptably  taken.  The 
were    simple    and  unpreten- 
A  large  audience  was  enthusl- 

play    this    evening    will  be 


tious. 
astlc. 

The 
•'Electra, 

WHINE' 
AT  COLONIAL 

COLONIAL  THEATKH;— I'lrsi  ouov./" 
presentation  of  "Oh!  Oh!  Delphlne,"  a 
musical  comedy  In  three  acts.  Book  and 
\yrlc3  by  C.  M.  S.  McLellan,  music  by 
Ivan  Caryli;  Founded  on  the  French  jj 
farce,  -vma  Primrose,"  by  Georges! 
Berr  and  Marcel  Gulllemand.  The  prln-' 
clpals  of  the  cast:  ] 

I  nit  ....Frank  Doane^ 

.,1  Scott  Welsh, 

obotte  Krnnk  Milntyre| 

 Grace  Edmond 

.a  Ootavla  Broske, 

Noel  Jolibeaa  George  A.  Beano 

>  :!   Stella  Hoban 

"Oh!  Oh:  Delphlne."  is  characterized 
as  a  musical  comedy,  though  we  prefer 
to  classify  it  as  a  musical  farce.  It  has 
been  eagerly  anticipated  and  the  big 
audience  at  the  Colonial  last  evenirtg, 
was  In  a  mood  of«  joyous  expectancy;! 
nor  was  it  to  be  disappointed.  The  play 
is  splendidly  solid  in  construction— a 
piece  of  perfect  workmanship— and  there 
is  ari  Infinite  and  seemingly  endless 
maze  of  complexities  that  are  subtly 
contrived.  Here  is  a  musical  piece  at 
last  that  has  a  well  connected  story,  a 
plot  whose  developments  hold  the  at- 
tention and  music  that  is  agreeable. 

The  piece  was  played  last  night  In 
a  frivolous  spirit.  There  was  youth  and 
vivacity  everywhere  and  comedians  we 
.shall  not  soon  forget.  Like  many  of 
the  French  farces  it  is  'noose"  in  theme; 
decidedly  naughty,  but  never  directly 
offensive.  To  be  sure,  there  Is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  laxity  of  the  French 
marriage  laws  and  the  dialogue  deals 
airily  and  flippantly  with  the  con- 
venience of  divorce  and  does  not 
Simone  boastfully  screech: 

"Have  I  not  lived  with  Jollbeau  two 
years!"  In  London  the  performance 
was  greeted  with  cries  of  "'Censor." 
but  had  the  gentleman  from  the  mayor's 
office  been  present  last  evening  he 
,  would  surely  have  smiled. 

Victor  Jolibeau  is  an  artist;  he  would 


everv  ^  i.'^'^^'      Sumptuous  in 

shm,M  kI  """S^al  In  merit,  it 

Should  be  with  us  for  some  time. 


CASTLE3  SQUARE  THEATRB-"Mrs. 
Wlggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch."  a  comedy 
in  three  acts,  dramatized  by  Anne  Craw- 
ford Plexner  from  the  stories  of  Alice 
Hegan  Rice. 

Mi-  <5tnhhin«   Donald  Meek 

Mr  lob    .   William  P.  Carleton 

SS^r-----::::;:::::;:::Fiori^o? 

m4i   WiB-s""   »l»bel  Colcord 

M^-  Haz/   Augusta  Gill 

Mrl.  feu.V.V"  Anne  IVvstone 

Certain  stories  cry  aloud  for  drama- 
tization.  The  two  or  three  stories,  upon 
which  the  play  is  founded,  are  scarcely 
of  this  sort,  nevertheless  "Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  i.-s  a  play  with 
a  record.    The  narrative   3  so  familiar 
as  hardly  to  need  recap  :.iatlon.  Again 
the  spectator  hears  how  Mrs.  Wiggs, 
.  the  optimistic,  despite  her  own  matri- 
monial   misfortunes,    brings  together 
those  two  fond  hearts,  Miss  Hazy,  the 
not-too-bewitching   spinster  of  40,  and 
'  Mr    Stebblns,  In  quest    of    a  cooking 
!  partner  who  can  pay  the  rent.   But,  as 
'  the  play  progresses,  and  the  cooking 
'  turns  out  to  be  not  as  mother's,  Mr. 
Stebbins  drowns  grief  in  liquids,  and 
leaves  town,  not  in  the  Pullman,  to 
return  Just  In  time  for  his  pension.  In- 
terwoven with  this  is    the    story  of 
L.ovey  Mary  her  little  charge,  Tommy, 
the  love  affair  of  Miss  Lucy  and  the 
matrimonial  difficulties  of  Mrs.  W^iggs. 

Needless  to  say,  the  play  appeals 
through  its  droll  episodes,  the  queer 
doings  of  its  characters,  hardly  at  all 


'        ihO    Ul.-U       .lll>l    .i:.    llii  -.     Ill    tlu     .luillc  IKC  I 

i:\copt  y'om-  r  ithcr  in  a  whlsifer  or  by  written  | 

note  that  soino  favorite  hiustcal  selection  ! 
lotte  playcil,  the  planl.st,  nftor  announcing' 
KHit  the  nnnii'  uf  the  selection  called  for. 
'  was  a ,  proceeds  to  play  It.  At  each  pertorm- 
■Vrbuckle's  ance  nearly  100  different  compositions 
varying  ironi  Mendelssohn's  'Wedding 
March  to  the  "International  Han"  were 
asked  for  and  A^[lle.  Stanlone  played  them 
all,  always  provided  Mercedes  himself 
was  familiar  with  the  piece.  The  Herald 
man  askod  Mercedes  that  "You  Mado 
Me  Love  You"  be  played  and  Mile.  ( 
Stanlone  immediately  struck  up.  that  l 
air. 

Rvery  request  accepted  by  Mercedes 
was  played,  but  a  few  of  the  selections 
asked  for  were  courteously  passed  over. ' 
In  each  case  Mercedes  explained  It  by 
saying  that  the  young  woman  at  the 
piano  merely  transferred  the  notes  he 
had  In  mind.  If  Mercedes  himself  was 
not  familiar  with  the  selection  request- 
ed, then  Mile.  Stantone  was  powerless. 
No  restrictions  weie  placed  upon  the 
audience  In  its  seletltlons,  the  only  con- 
dition for  success  being  that  Mercedes 
must  know  the  tune.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  demonstration,  yet 
no  more  so  than  something  along  the 
same  line  presented  by  Mercedes  at  a 
luncheon  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Press 
Club  yesterday  noon. 

A  tremendous  success  was  made  by 
Jack  Wilson,  rightly  programed  as  the 
emperor  of  extemporaneous  fun,  assisted 
by  Ada  Lane  and  Jack  Boyle.  Their 
sketch  is  entitled  "An  Impromptu  Re- 
vue," and  it  is  exactly  wliat  the  nairie 
Implies.  'Wilson  and  his  company  come 
last  upon  the  bill,  and  before  their 
sketch  is  over  each  of  th«  preceding 
numbers  has  been  burlesqued.  Wilson's 
take-off  on  Mercedes  and  his  telepathy 
was  the  best  of  the  many  good  things 
an.i  kept  the  house  In  a  roar.  They  were 
culled  back  again  and  again;  nor  would 
the  audience  permit  Mr.  Wl!son  to  final- 
ly leave  the  stage  until  he  had  made  a 
little  curtain  speech. 

Many  other  excellent  acts  are  on  this 
week's  bill.  Robert  T.  Haines,  always 
a  Boston  favorite,  has  a  powerful  one- 
act  sketch,  "The  Man  in  the  Dark,"  with 
a  supporting  company  of  three,  headed 
by  Esther  Van  Eytinge.  Ralph  Lynn  as 
Algy  Sloman  plays  the  leading  role  in 
"The  Purple  Lady,"  a  musical  comedy 
that  introduces  a  chorus  of  attractive 
young  women.  Lily  Long,  an  eccentric 
character  com.edian  from  across  the 
water,  was  well  received,  and  deserved 
the  numerous  encores  accorded  her.  The 
Empire  Comedy  Four  repeated  successes 
of  former  appearances.  Others  on  the 
bill  were  Samaroft  and  Sonia,  Russian 
peasants;  Bill  Bailey,  wizard  of  the 
banjo,  and  the  three  Shelvey  boys  In  an 
athletic  novelty. 


Victor  Jollbeau  is  an  artist;  ne  w""'"!  doings  of  its  cnaracters,  naruiy  ai  o." 
paint  a  Venus  for  all  time,  preferably  ,  through  its  slight    and    ordinary  plot. 
«nUh  o  Himr^ic^ri  chAiiliipr.  after  the  1 1   . —  mnra  than  fine  occasion. 


one  with  a  dimpled  shoulder,  after  the 
manner  of  Botticelli.    He  has  been  di- 
vorced by  Delphlne,  who  has  married 
Alphonse   Bouchotte.     In   a   state  of 
pique  he  marries  Simone,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Bouchotte.    He  arrives  at  the 
Hotel  Beau  Rivage  with  his  six  models. 
Colncldentally,    his    uncle,    Noel,  who 
•   Mid  make  Jolibeau  his  principal  ''ene- 
ry,  puts  in  an  appearance  and  the 
lous  arrival  of  Bouchotte  with  the 
or  wife  of  Jolibeau  Increases  the 
ijlicatlons. 

cle  Noel  Is  proud -X)f  Delphine  and 
vare  of  the   divorce.     Jolibeau  is 
-acted  at  the  thought  of  losing  a 
in«.    Bouchotte  Is  Insanely  jealous 
carries  a  parrot  that  screams,  "Oh! 
Delphlne,"  when  -the  flirtatious  lady 
■ehaves.    To  save  the  inheritance  of 
beau,   Bouchotte   tearfully  and  re- 
.    tantly  consents  that  his  wife  appear 
as  the  spouse  of  Jollbeau  and  passes 
'  himself  off  as  the  husband  of  BImboula, 
'  a  woman  of  the  harem.   The  arrival  of 


Simone,  the  second  wife  of  Jollbeau. 
adds  to  the  complications.  Tjut  Uncle 
Noel  Is  satisfied  of  the  love  of  Jolibeau 
for  Delphine.  there  is  a  fresh  will.;  the 
T  it  tiire  ;s  painted  from  the  shoulder  of 
.<r  V  .an  of  the  harem  and  Delphlne 
;  ■  luri.ci  10  Jolibeau  and  Simone  to  Bou- 
chotte. 

The  music  of  the  piece  is  light  as  we 
Fhould  expect,  and  there  is  a  fine  re- 
1  for  the  Gallic  flavor  that  does  not 
-0  during  the  entire  evening.  Mr. 
:  i  fcderlck  Solomon,  who  conducted,  ap- 
propriately subordinated  his  reading, 
and  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  a 
voice  without  even  musical  distraction. 
l:i  fact,  the  pitch  of  the  entire  perform- 
ance Is  to  be  commended,  and  the  dis- 
tinct enunciation  was  a  real  pleasure. 

But  the  "Venus  Waltz"  in  the  last  act 
:=!  not  to  be  compared  with  "The  Pink 
']y  Waltz"  only  as  a  well  attempted 
tatlon.    It  has  lU  charm  and  lan- 
:'ius  swing,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  Im- 
-Ible  to  divorce  it  from  its  predeces- 
so  startling  is  the  similarity  in  vein 
t.  m.  We  expect,  however,  to  hear 
■ously  applauded  in   the  ball- 
the  days  ahead.  It  made  a 
•h  thfi  audience,  as  did 


lllivufei'  .s.-o.--    - 

Moreover,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  comedy  crossed  into  farce,  or  the 
farce  ascended  Into  comedy— that  Is, 
there  was  a  mixture  of  genres.  Again, 
the  humor  never  subtle  or  universal, 
was  once,  at  any  rate,  pure  horse- 
play, as  when  Mr.  Stebbins,  the  un- 
lovely, embraced  his  altogether  too 
willing  bride,  veiled  In  borrowed  lace 
curtains.  ! 

As  to  the  locale  olT  the  play  the  i 
spectators  must  remain  in  doubt.  Twice; 
the  characters  expressed  themselves  as  ; 
"right  glad"  or  "right  sorry."  This  i 
would  indicate  the  South;  on  tljje  other! 
.  hand,  credulity  must  be  stretched  like 
rubber  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Blchorn. ' 
whose  soul  was  saved,  and  Mis'  Hazy, 
"sot  in  her  ways,"  lived  anywhere  out- 
side of  New  England. 

The  acting  was  uneven,  with  Miss  Col- 
cord,  as  Mrs.  Wiggs,  and  Mr.  Meek  as 
Stebbins,  particularly  pleasing.  Miss 
Gill,  too.  was  successful  in  playing  an 
unattractive  character  for  the  full  of, 
its  ungrateful  unattracttveness.  The: 
comedy  of  the  play  was  better  acted 
than  the  pathos.  Althrough  the  melting 
moments  left  the  spectator  puzzled  at 
the  tears,  still  the  play  pleased  the  audi- 
ence. And  this  Is  a  good,  working  test 
of  success. 


Have  you  ever  watched  a  maiden  at  break- 
fast? How  little  Is  sbe  conscious  that  she 
Is  BBslstlng  at  so  stupendous  an  operation  as 
the  spirltuamation  o£  matter!  She  opens 
those  carmine  lips,  "shaped  for  the  perfect 
kiss,"  in  goes  the  little  fragment  oC  ham.  and 
In  an  hour  or  so's  time  who  knows  Into  what 
wondrous  thought  of  maiden  flrst-love  that 
erstwhile  groTelllng  pig  may  have  been  ei- 
HUlsltely  transmuted!  For  man  (and  woman) 
Is  the  only  animal  that  can  take  In  pig  and 
give  out  thought!  And  for  the  pig.  has  he 
not  attained  Nirvana,  a  dissolution  Into  the 
VTOrld  of  illimitable  thought? 


TELEPATHY 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 


'    Two  large  audiences  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
(Theatre,    yesterday,    were  completely 
.amazed  and  mystified  as  they  witnessed 
(Mercedes,  a  rather  attractive  appearing 
young  man,  in  a  wonderful  demonstration 
of  mental  telepathy  as  he  terms  it.  In 
his  act  he  is  assisted  by  Mile.  Stantone 
who,  during  the  entire  performance,  is 
seated  at  a  piano  upon  the  stage,  blind- 
folded by  a  band  of  gold  ribbon.  Mer- 
cedes himself  steps  from  the  stage  Into 


Backward,  Turn  Backward! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Among  my  books  is  a  bound  volume 
of  which  the  title  page  reads:  "Today: 
A  Boston  Literary  Journal.    Edited  by  I 
Charles  Hale,   January  to  June,  1S52.  , 
Published  by  Redding  &  Co." 

This  Journal  had  but  a  short  life.  | 
The  editor,  a  brother  of  Edward  Ever- 
ett Halo,  joining  his  father,  Nathan 
Hale  (nephew  of  the  patriot  of  the 
same  name)  in  1853  in  editing  "The  re- 
,  spectable  Dally." 

!  I  occasionally  take  up  this  book  and 
my  eye  will  light  upon  something  of 
Interest  therein. 

In  the  number  of  Saturday,  June  5, 
1852,  is  a  contribution  signed  "Lipus," 
entitled  "A  Walk  About  Boston  Com- 
mon." Its  tone  of  quiet  humor  reminds 
lone  of  the  Autocrat.  In  one  place  he 
i  speaks  of  "a  military  company  whose 
band  as  soon  as  they  approached 
stopped,  as  they  always  do,  the  fine 
music  we  had  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
set  the  drum  and  fife  at  work." 

He  speaks  of  the  Smokers'  circle  In  the 
Common  and  the  little  grove  of  Nor- 
wegian spruce  trees  on  the  "little  "^'il'." 
both  of  which  I  dlsiincjly  remember.  So 
do  I  also  remember  the  appearance  oL 
the  broken  flagstalT  on  Flagstaff  Hill 
where  now  stands  the  Soldlftis'  monu- 
ment. "The  great  sale  called  'The  Mniot  s 
I  Ledge  gale'  from  that  most  terriole  re- 
sult of  its  fury-tlie  destruction  of  the 
I  lighthouse— blew  down  the  llagstaff.  and 
itlie  city  fathers  in  tlie  slowness  of  their 
!  movements  have  not  yet  replaced  it." 
"Mlnot's  was  destroyed  in  April,  18al. 
Wednesday  at  10  P.  M.  the  liglu  was 
<;een  from  Cohasset  and   at  1  o  clock 
Thursday    morning,   the  17ih.   the  bell 
was  heard,  and  then,  it  Is  supposed,  the 
I  tower  was  destroyed. 

1  well  rjmetnber  the  appearance  of 
I  the  splintered  stump  of  the  flagstaff. 


rublk  i,;aiUeii,  il«atru\ i;U   in   this  :  .mi.; 

I  gale,  the  horses  on  which  I  had  rl(''leii 
lylnK  about  In  conCu.slon,  their  livuL.  ii 

'  legs  sticking  up  In  Iho  air.  The  Publio 
Garden  In  those  days  was  not  much 
more  than  a  dumping  ground  enclosed 
by  wood  palings.  Here  Van  Amburgh — 
Immortalized  in  song  for  ubiquity,  reck- 
less cluing  and  cheerfulness — used  to 
pitch  hlM  tent  and  exhibit  the  first  liv- 
ing Rlraftes  ever  brought  to  this  con- 
tinent, and  the  elephant  Hannibal  of 
tremendous  renown.  Where  Arlington 
Street  runs  now  was  then  the  shore  of 
Back  Bay,  and  by  the  way.  In  Back 
Bay  were  oyster  beds  staked  oft  in  the 
usual  manner.  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  these  stakes  may  have  accounted 
tor  the  recently  discovered  "archaeo- 
logical remains"  In  th-  jiubway  diggings 
under  Copley  square. 

"Baize,"  Judge  Holmes.  Dr.  Crockett. 
Louis  Elsoii.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and 
tliousands  now  living  miist  remember 
those  oyster  beds,  which  belonged,  I  be- 
lieve, to  one  of  the  original  Atwood.s 
who.se  place  was  the  corner  of  Pleasant 
street  and  South  Cedar  (now  Winches- 
ter.)  •  • 

On  the  Common  In  those  days  yo  i 

could  see  the  apple  women  sitting  under 
the  trees,  smoking  their  clay  pipes.  The 
explanation  of  how  the  lustre  was  im- 
parted to  the  fruit  they  sold  was  even 
more  horrific  tlian  what  was  told  of 
the  women  who  down  In  Gotham  on 
Park  Row  at  that  time  dispensed  hot 
corn  on  the  cob;  which  (it  was  claimed) 
they  had  at  home  cooked  in  the  wash 
boiler  with  their  laundry. 
On   the    Common,   near  Park  street.  | 

there  used  to  be  a  blind  man  selling 
confectionery  and  cinnamon  cigars.  A 
cigar  that  could  be  Improved  by  the 
addition  of  oil  of  cinnamon  must  have 
been  to  start  with  a  veritable  Flora  de 
'  Ropa  or  an  El  Rey  de  Hediondez. 
;    At  this  corner  we  often  saw  a  dimiru- 
tlve  deformed  man  in  a  species  of  wheel- 
chair.  He  used  to  wear  a  tall  gray  hat 
!  and  appeared  to  be  in  prosperous  clr- 
!  cumstances.    As  Dr.  Holmes  lived  Just 
i  about  opposite  this  point  at  that  time,  It 
may  be  that  this  individual  suggestec" 
1  the  little  deformed  man  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.      EDWARD  LAWRENCE. 


Who  Saw  This? 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Who  saw  this?  Time:  Just  after  the 
first  Fredericksburg  battle.  Thie  place: 
Falmouth,  near  Stoneman's  Switch,  Va. 
A  regiment  of  infantry  in  line,  arms 
stacked,  had  refused  to  obey  the  order, 
"Take  arms  !"  had  rebelled.  Then  came 
into  the  scene  a  battery  of  six  guns  and 
a  regiment  of  infantry.  The  battery 
swings  into  position  in  front  of  the  line 
of  rebels,  and  the  infantry  In  the  rear 
of,  and  support  of,  the  battery.  An  offi- 
cer. Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  rides  to  the 
front  and  left  of  the  battery.  He  speaks, 
this  man  of  fine  form  and  commanding 
presence ;  none  of  his  time  more  of  the 
polishied  gentleman  and  the  Ideal  soldier. 
Let's  hear  what  he  says.  "My  men,  now 
is  no  time  to  inquire  mto  the  justice  of 
your  act.  I  am  about  to  give  you  an 
order.  If  you  fail  to  obey,  my  next  or- 
der will  be  to  this  battery."  Just  one 
moment  of  the  stillness  of  death.  Then, 
in  a  clear,  souJ-felt  voice,  came  the 
words:  "Attention,  battalion!  Take 
arms !"  and  each  man's  hand  went  for- 
ward for  his  gun.  And  there  was  mor^ 
than  one  tear  falling  down  the  cheek  of 
the  commander  whom  they  loved. 
1  saw  it. 

DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 


With  One  Arm. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  thinks 
that  Jack  Johnson's  .boxing  with  a 
broken  left  arm  is  a  feat  of  endurance 
to  be  compared  with  Tom  Sayer's  fight 
with  J.  C.  Heenan,  when  his  right  arm 
was  broken  soon  after  the  fight  began. 
The  Chronicle,  of  course,  says  that  tlKs 
result  was  a  draw.  No  Englishman, 
even  at  this  late  day.  will  admit  that 
Sayer's  supporters  broke  into  the  ring, 
or  that  the  "Benicia  boy"  was  robbed 
of  his  victory  Even  Thackeray  in  his 
roundabout  paper  on  "Some  Late  Great 
Victories."  speaking  of  "that  little  man 
wltti  the  one  hand  powerless  on  his 
breast  facing  yonder  giant  for  hours, 
and  felling  him.  too.  every  now  and 
then."  concluded  that  it  was  "a  most 
fortunate  event  for  the  brave  Heenan, 
who  has  acted  and  written  since  the 
battle  with  a  true  warrior's  courtesy 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  good  logic, 
too,  that  the  battle  was  a  drawn  one." 

When  Molineaux  met  Tom  Cribb  in 
1811  and  was  beaten,  he  fought  nearly 
three  rounds  with  the  disadvantage  of 
a  fractured  jaw. 


And  now  for  a  song  of  the  sea  in 
which  our  contributors  from  "Concord" 
to  "Kat  Bote,"  not  forgetting,  of  course. 
Dr.  Crockett,  should  lift  up  glad  voices. 
We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  "An  Old  Sailor"  of  Hyannls. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

By  a  close  study  of  "As  the  ^  orid 
Wags,"  I  note  your  great  love  of  things 
of  the  sea.  so  I  enclose  copy  of  "Sea- 
farers." 'Tis  anonymous.  If  too  bulky 
to  print  in  the  column  A.  W.  W.,  you 
might  pass  it  along  to  Dr.  Crockett.  I  tn 
sure  he'd  appreciate  the  true  music  of 
It  What  is  the  Boston  Opera,  about 
which  you  write  *  '  *  1?  'J"" 
with  such  as  this?  C.  H.  ALL.X. 


you  that  the  ladies  mentioned  were 
frsonally  known  to  me? 


Seafarers. 

■  iDchaled  in  San  Fram  lsco, 
Ivjid  wfr  fetcheil  up  in  Bombay, 
fi  V  set  us  aSoot  In  an  old  I«Itn  boat, 
[riijt  Btoered  lllie  a  stack  o  lay. 

^;nelti'red  in  the  tropics 
T\  *iea  the  pitch  boiled  SJl 
\Vp  saved  our  hides,  and  little  besides 
I  rom  an  Ice-cold  North  Sea  wrecu. 
,We  hSTc  dnink  our  rum  In  Portland, 
'   We  bave  threshed  up  Bering  Strait.  ^ 
Wc  hnvo  toed  the  mark  on  a  Yankee  bark. 

With  a  bard-ca»e  Down  East  mate. 
We  know  the  streets  of  Santos, 
The  loom  of  the  lone  Azores; 
And  we  found  our  grub  In  a  wit  borse  fat 

Coudenined  from  the  navy  stores. 
We  know  the  track  of  Auckland, 

And  the  light  on  Holyhead. 
We  hare  crept  close-hauled,  while  the  leads- 
roan  called 
The  depths  of  the  channel  s  bed. 
We  kooiv  the  qaays  of  GIssgow, 

And  the  rlTer  at  Saigon,  ■ 
And  have  drunk  our  glass  with  a  Chinese  lass 
Id  a  house-boat  at  Canton. 

They  pay  us  off  In  London. 

(It's,  oh,  for  a  spell  ashore). 
And  again  we  ship  for  the  southern  trip. 

In  «  week  or  hardly  more. 
It's  "Goodby,  Sally  and  Sue,"  ■ 

For  it's  time  to  got  afloat,  ^  _  ^  .  . 

Wiai  an  aching  heart  and  a  straw-stuliea  bed, 

A  knife  snil  an  oilskin  coat. 

Sing  "Time  to  leare  her.  Johnnie," 

Sfng  "Bound  for  the  Kio  Grande." 
When  the  lug  turns  back,  we  follow  her  track, 

I'or  a  long  last  look  at  land. 
Then  the  purple  disappears, 

/nd  only  the  blue  Is  seen. 
That  will  send  our  bonca  down  to  Dary  Jones, 

And  our  souls  to  Fiddlers'  Green. 

Strictly  Personal. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  hardly  expect  you  ■will  publish  this. 
I  desire  to  make  an  apology  for  having  | 
intributed  to  your  column.    I  assure, 
;u  It  was  through  a  mistaken  Idea  that 
'  was  Intended  to  convey  to  the  public 
-ptul  Imagination  on  Bubjects  which  the 
iiblic  in  general  were  not  conversant. 
-Iter  reading  your  Issue  of  this  date  I 
I  111  disposed  to  believe  U  a  little  beyond 
me.  Such  an  article  as  appears  over  the 
signature  of  Nebuchadnezzar  Snoot  la 
neltlier  wit,  humor  or  Intelligence.  Sim- 
ply the  effusion  of  a  buffoon  who  desires 
to  be  smart, 

DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 


Tes,  doctor,  one  purpose  of  this  column 
iB  to  supply  miscellaneous  Information, 
to  excite  respect  for  the  past  and  hope 
for  the  future,  to  encourage  interest  in 
art  and  literature,  to  promote  peace  and 
good  will,  but,  above  all,  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community  and  al- 
ways to  bp  loyal  to  the  True,  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Ideal.  For  tliis  reason  we 
havp  well  imed  your  contributions  Is  It 
it  you  were,  annoyed  by  Mr. 
.  r?  Do  you  not  know  that 
,  ,  i  ,.  is  the  highest  compliment '.' 
Ai  istophai.i'S  parodied  Euripides.  Edwin 
Booth,  a  pi  iive  and  serious  .nan.  laughed 
heartily  When  he  saw  George  L.  Fox 
burltsquing  his  Hamlet.— Ed. 

Goldsmith's  Phrasa. 

As  the  Worlil  Wags: 

In  your  column  of  a  few  days  ago  you 
spoke  of  "talking  of  Shakespeare  and 
the   musical  glaases."     My    first  ac- 

.alntance  with  this  quotation  was  in 
li  .ijidsmlth's  "Vicar  of  'Wakclield,"  and 
I  used  frequently  to  come  across  It  in 
English  novels.  What  Is  tht?  connection 
between  .Sliakespeare  and  the  musical 
glasses,  and  what  are  musical  glasses, 
and  when  was  the  quotation  first  used? 

EDQAR  P.  HOWARD. 
Brockton,  Jan.  3. 

"The  two  ladles  threw  my  •girls  quite 
Into  the  shade:  for  tlicy  would  talk  of 
nothing  but  iilgh  life,  and  high  lived 
company;  with  other  fashionable  topics, 
such  as  pictures,  taste,  ii^tiakespeare 
and  the  musical  glasses."  Tiiis  is  the 
quotation  In  full.  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" was  published  in  HGC.  and  the 
phrase,  "Shakespeare  and  tlie  musical 
glasses"  probably  originated  with  Gold- 
smith. That  musical  sounds  could  be 
produced  from  glass  basins  or  drinking 
glasses  by  applying  to  them  a  wet  fin- 
ger, and  that  these  glasses  could  be 
tuned  so  as  to  obtain  concords  from 
two  at  once,  was  known  certainly  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
When  Gluck  was  In  l-ondon  he  played 
tn  a  theatre,  1746,  "a  concerto  on  26 
drinking  glasses  tuned  with  spring  wa- 
ter, accompanied  with  the  whole  band, 
being  a  new  Instrument  of  his  own  in- 
vention; upon  which  he  pei^orms  what- 
ever may  be  done  on  a  violin  or  harp- 
sichord." But  before  him  an  Irishman, 
Richard  Pockrlck,  played  the  Instru- 
ment in  Dublin  in  1743  and  throughout 
Kngland  in  1744.  This  Instrument  be- 
came faslilonable;  hence  Goldsmith's  al- 
lusion to  It,  as  a  topic  of  polite  conver- 
sation. There  Is  no  connection  between 
Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses, 
any  more  than  there  wcSild  be  between 
^laoterllnck,  the  Symphony  orchestra 
and  Miss  Maggie'  Teyte  if  they  were 
discussed  at  an  afternoon  tea.  Bcnja- 1 
min  Fr.inUlin  greatly  improved  the  mu- , 
sical  glas-sos  and  then  called  the  Instru- i 
ment  the  Armonlca,  though  It  was  gon- 
pially  known  as  the  Harmonica.  There 
were  celebrated  harmonica  virtuosos.  In 
lJurope,  and  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
wrote  little  plec(  s  for  the  Instrument. 

-Ed. 


High-Sounding. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Plgrogromitus,"  whose  remarkable 
letter  appeared  In  your  column  yester- 


day morning  has  begun  the  New  Year 
well.  For  clarity  of  style  as  well  as 
for  a  certain  fitness  (^-^  sound  to  sense 
(Or  nonsense)  he  cal)^:liave  but  few 
rivals.  * 

Yet  at  that,  we  can  still  reveal  to  him 
greater  marvels;  can  point  to  summits 
which  we  fear  will  remain  unsealed 
even  by  him.  Let  him  open  his  RabelaLs 
if  he  possess  a  copy,  which  we  trust  he 
does)  and  turn  to  Book  II.,  chapters  X., 
XI.,  XII.  and  XIII.  and  read  therein  of 
the  case  at  law  between  two  noble 
lords  and  of  the  monumental  judgment 
which  Pantagruel  passed  thereupon. 
After  this  nothing  remains  to  be  said. 

"Cardinal  Jean  du  Bellay  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  feeling;  he  admireu 
Rabelais  so  much  that  he  refused  a 
learned  Individual  of  the  day  a  seat  at 
his  table  because  he  had  not  read  The 
Book,  for  so  Rabelais'  singular  narra- 
;  live  was  called." 

Thus  the  good  cardinal.  And  the  Great 
Original  still  remains  unsurpassed. 

Boston,  Jan.  2.  B.  HARRIS. 

KNEISELS  PLAY 
D'INDY  QUARTET 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Kneisal  Quartet  gave  its  third 
,  concert  (29th  season)  last  night  in  Steln- 
;  ert  Hail.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

D'Indy,   quartet  in    E   major,   op.  45; 

Beethoven,  quartet  in  F  major,  op.  59, 

No.  1. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Kneisel, 
trainer:  in  Vienna,  should  have  interested 
Bostonians  in  the  chamber  music  of 
Brahms.  To  some  it  might  seem  sur- 
prising that  in  later  years  of  the  Quartet 
he  should  interest  himself,  his  associates 
and  the  public  in  the  music  of  the  more 
modern  French  school,  the  music  of 
Franck,  il'Indy,  Chausson,  Debussy,  Ra- 
v.«l.  The  Knelsels  were  the  first  to  play 
here  the  quartet  of  Franck,  and  13  years 
apo  the.v  acquainted  their  audience  with 
the  quartet  of  M.  d'Indy  played  last 
nieht. 

While  the  success  of  M.  d'lndy's 
quartet  when  It  was  brought  out  In 
Paris  was  immediate  and  great,  in  Bos- 
ton it  perplexted  even  those  who  were 
most  favorably  disposed  towards  the 
modern  French  school.  The  music  was 
then  tbou.?ht  to  be  involved,  crabbed, 
acid.  A  performance  In  1905  gave  new 
light. 

The  taste  of  a  community  may 
change  greatly  In  a  dozen  years.  We  j 
do  not  forget  that  the  audiences  In  | 
Beilin  and  Vienna  are  still  singularly 
conservative,  old  fogylsh:  but  Boston, 
a  city  that  welcomed  the  music  of 
Berlioz  while  he  was  alive  and  unap- 
preciated in  Paris,  h&s  a  receptive 
mliiri.  and,  though  sometimes  slow  in 
recognition.  Is  willing  to  be  persuaded 
and  converted.  Thp  second  performance 
of  M.  d'lndy's  quartet  reveaTefl  beau- 
les  that  had  formerly  escaped  atten- 
tion. During  the  (Ive  years  Interven- 
ing the  audience  had  become  more  ao- 
cuetomod  to  the  idiom  of  the  modern 
F'rench. 

The  line  performance  last  night  fully 
revealed  tiie  mastery  of  workmanship, 
the  Inspnuily  in  the  development  of  the 
main  idea.  It  would  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  this  music  of  M. 
d'Indy  is  purely  cerebral.  It  Is  at 
times  reserved,  even  austere,  and 
tlie  fliieness  of  the  melodic  lines 
IS  .sometimes  thin  and  pale,  from  a 
desire  to  shun  the  obvious,  the  shrinking 
from  anythin.g  that  approaelies  the  com- 
monplace and  the  e.xpected.  But  there  are 
pages,  as  in  the  third  movement,  of 
emotional  eloquence,  passion  that  Is 
alio\  e  sensuous  expression. 

I'here  is  aristocratic  treatment,  even 
when  tlie  chief  theme  of  the  second 
movement  and  the  leading  motive  of  the 
finale  suggest  folk  tunes  of  the  com- 
po.xpr's  beloved  Cevenne.s.  This  Is  not 
music  for  the  eu.slly  pleased ;  it  may 
be  caviare  to  the  general  :  but  its  techni- 
cal wortli  and  Us  nobility  of  thought 
cannot  be  questioned.  ; 

There  is  in  it  a  disrosard  for  tiie  praise  i 
of  tiie  crowd,  and  an  artistic  pride,  not 
arrogance,  in  workmanship,  that  remind 
one  of  Walter  Savage  Landor's  attitude 
toward  the  world  In  his  marmoreal  prose 
and  chiselled  verse. 

The  concert  gave  great  pleasure  to  an 
audience  of  good  size.  The  fourth  and 
la.^t  coneprt  of  the  series  will  take  place 
on  Tuesday  evenln.g.  March  17. 

ITALIAN  ACTORS 
GIVE  UETTRA'i 

LEVITAN'S    HUB  THEATRE-Mme 
I  Mimi    Aguglla    and    her    company  In 
"ICIettra,"  an  Italian  version  of  Hugo, 
\on  Hofmannsthal's  tragedy  in  one  act. 

I  I. urn  M.  Aguglla 

(  .  is..t,-mlde  .C.  Zoppett 

1  liioniiestra  Augelom 

ri.:i  SoTrlniendente  A  Pondini 

r.'  Nncelln  dello  strasclco  N.  (.regolino 

,ii,.«tc   SlernI 

i    iMo"  I'- 

li'McBtoro'd'OriiU  A.  .MlglUri 

Hofmannsthal's  tragedy  was  per- 
formed for  the  flr.st  time  In  Boston  last 
rvenlng  by  the  Italian  tragedian  and  her 
company  at  the  II  h  Theatre.  Richard 
Kiraiiss's     opera  i  ascl  on  this  version 


t;-  itie  lian- 

111:111  Opera  Compan,  i>e  years 

I  SO  when  Mme.  Mariette  Mazarln,  an 
ailniirable  lyric  tragedlali,  gave  a  mem- 
oralile  performance  as  the  chief 
character.  Euripides's-  "fflectra"  has 
been  performed  by  the  Coburn  players 
In  Harvard  Yard. 

Hofmannsthal  l.as  degraded  the 
character  of  Electra.  He  depicts  iter 
ns  a  loath.some  creature,  ,a  per'/ert,  con- 
sumed with  a  lust  for  revenge,  obsessed 
with  the  tragedy  of  iier  house.  Indeed, 
the  play  is  a  demoniacal  expression  of 
the  great  passion,  revenge. 

Flayed  in  accordance  with  the  Ger- 
man author's  directions.  In  one  act, 
witliout  interruptions,  and  with  dark- 
ened stage,  the  piece  chills  the  blood. 
The  unbroken  crescendo  of  horror,  the 
long  sustained  emotional  tensity  be- 
comes almost  unbearable. 

Last  evening  the  most  sensitive  In  the 
audience  were  enabled  to  maintain  per- 
fect composure.  The  piece  was  divided 
Into  scenes.  Much  of  the  effectiveness 
was  thus  lost,  nor  was  the  general  im- 
prefL-siveness  heightened  by  the  inevita- 
ble intrusion  of  wholly  inappropriate 
jiiusic.  The  stage  directions  were  fur- 
ther disregarded  as  to  scenery  and  light- 
ning. Hofmannsthal's  tragedy  takes 
place  ill  the  inner  courtyard  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  in  darkness.  The  Italian  com- 
pany's setting  represented  a  sort  of 
leafy  arbor,  with  the  traditional  well  at 
the  left  and  a  door  of  the  palace  on  the 
right,  while  the  stage  was  brilliantly 
lighted  during  the  entire  first  scane.  The 
atmospliere  of  sombreness  and  grim 
foreboding  was  lacking  throughout. 

Mme.  Aguglla's  impersonation  was 
contortionlstic,  reptilian.  She  was  ma- 
licious rather  than  sinister,  nor  was 
she  ill  makeup  the  woman  of  Hofmann- 
sthal's tragedy.  Beyond  her  accustomed 
native  intensity  and  a  certain  bodily 
significance. her  performance  did  not  rise 
above  the  conventional.  It  was  wholly 
lacking  in  subtlety. 

Her  company,  too,  failed  to  give  effi- 
cient support.  Mme.  Zopp<ettl  was  a 
cheerf.iil  Chrysothemls,  Mme.  Angeloml 
a.^  Ciytemnistra  was  a  much  bedecked 
middle-aged  lady,  wholly  Incapable  of 
crime,  in  evident  distress  at  the  up- 
braldings  of  her  daughter,  at  times  hy- 
sterical. Mr.  Stemi  was  a  youthful 
Orestes. 

The  evening  began  witli  an  Innocuous 
farce  in  one  act  performed  with  marked 
\  ivacity  by  minor  members  of  the  com- 
pany. 

An  audience  of  fair  shze  was  loud  In 
Its  expressions  of  approval. 

The  play  this  evening  will  be  Sardou's 
"Fedora." 

/A"«  If'/ 
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The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  reviewing  "The 
New  Standard  Dictionary,"  points  with 
pilde  to  the  fact  that  it  now  contains 
450,0(X)  words  whereas  in  1893  it  con- 
tained only  300.000.  At  the  s.3,me  time  it 
regrets  that  the  verb  to  "hunger-strike" 
Is  missing. 

Father  Vavasseur  said  of  du  Cemge's 
"Qlossarlum  ad  scriptores  mediae  et  In- 
flmae  latlnltatls"  when  It  began  to  ap- 
paar:  "For  over  sixty  years  I  have  en- 
d«i**ored  not  to  use  any  of  the  words 
that  he  has  carefully  collected." 


"Plunks."  - 

"I.  K."  asks  the  origin  of  the  word 
"plunks,"  a  colloquial,  familiar  term  for 
dollars.  He  wonders  whether  It  has  an/ 
association  with  the  Plunkltt  family.  "X 
remember  hearing  the  word  before  the 
civil  w«.r.  It  was  in  use  after  that  his- 
toric event,  certainly  as  late  as  the  se\'- 
enties  In  New  York,  where  I  was  then 
living." 

The  word  Is  still  heard  In  Boston,  al- 
though our  "best  people"  prefer  "Ijones," 
sometimes  "cold  bones."  Strange  to  say, 
"plunks,"  or  "plunkers,"  Is  not  found  In 
any  slang  dictionary  of  lmpoii:ance, 
though  many  less  pleasing  or  foolish 
synonyms  of  "money"  are  treated  with 
almost  reverential  consideration  by  com- 
pilers. We  find  no  word  In  dialect  forms 
that  suggests  an  origin.  Has  the  plunker 
in  the  game  of  marbles  anything  to  do 
with  It?  The  "nicker,"  sometimes  called 
a  "plunker,"  was  a  "pigger"  that  had 
been  partly  vitrified  in  the  fire,  and  gen- 
erally had  one  side  burned  to  a  darker 
hue  than  the  other.  Did  not  "plunks" 
originally  refer  to  heavy  coins  rather 
than  to  bills?  Here  is  one  of  those 
questions  concerning  derivation,  which, 
like  the  precise  nature  of  the  Sirens' 
gong  or  the  name  assumed  by  Achilles 
when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  is  . 
puzzling,  "but  not  beyond  all  conjec- 
ture." Plunks!  The  word  Is  significant. 
Impressive.  Hearing  It  we  think  of 
doubloons,  moidores,  pieces  of  eight;  of 
ventrlpotent,  aurlpotent,  auilfprous  and 
vociferous  persons,  bank  directors,  bond- 
holders, rentiers,  shakers  of  pagoda 
trees. 


Pleasing  to  the  Ear. 

Plunks,  cold  bones,  long  green.  Insect 
j  powder,  mazooraa  (with  its  variant  ma- 
zoomda) :  words  as  sweet  to  us  as  was 
the  sound  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  ploua 
I  old  lady  in  the  pew;  yet  they  are  not 
in  the  list  that  fills  over  two  pages  in  | 
"Slang  and  Its  Analogues,"  a  list  that ' 
begins  "actual,  ballast,  beans,  and  ends 
with  "wad,  wedge,  wherewitl^  yellow-  i 
boys,  yennoms."  We  learn  again  that ' 
CI, 000, 000  is  a  marigold,  £100,000  a  plum,  I 
£5000  a  monkey  and  2s  6d  a  coachwheel.  I 
*  five-pot  piece,  flatch,  fore  coach  wheel,! 
George,  half-case,  half  dollar,  half  Ox- 
ford, half  yenork,  madza-paroon,  or  slat. 

I Great  Is  the  English  language !  But 
listen  to  Mrs.  Hester  Lyiich  Piozzi,  the 
author  of  "British  Synonytny  ;  or  an  At- 


tempt  at  Regulating  the  Choice  of  Words 
in  Familiar  Conversation"  (Dublin, 
1794)  :  "Money,  caish,  cole,  assets,  rsady 
rino,  chink,  corianders,  form  a  string  oi' 
hateful  words — synonymous  enoush,  or 
nearly  so,  in  the  vulgar  and  despicable 
dialect  of  coarse  ti'aders  In  the  hour  of 
merriment ;  but  to  be  ever  sedulously 
avoided  by  those  who  mean  to  be  thought 
eminent  for  choice  of  phrase,  and  ele- 
gance of  conversation."  She  quotes  Dr. 
Johnson  as  having' said  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  "a  city  voice"  differant  from 
that  of  persons  who  had  from  their 
youth  inhabited  the  court  end  of  tbe 
town.  We  know,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  what  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  you  when  you  were 
weary  of  widowhood,  although  the  brewer 
Thrale  had  left  you  not  merely  "a  parcel 
of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality 
of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice."-  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  sniffed 
at  "ready  rlno,"  and  snorted  at  "cbink," 
but  he  surely  would  have  smiled  on 
I  "plunks"  and  "plunksrs."  There  is  some- 
thing substantial  and  sturdy  in  the  mere 
isound  of  the  word. 


Lovers  of  Animals. 

Sir  Alfred  E.  Pease  in  "The  Book  oC 
the  Lion,"  published  recently  b.y  John- 
Murray,  London,  admires  the  vitality  of 
the  lion:  "I  have  put  into  a  lion  at 
from  60  to  20  yards'  range,  six  lO-bore 
bullets,  solid  soft  lead  and  liollow  point, 
two  500  solid  soft  lead  bullets  and  two  2.56 
bliiff-point  Mannlicher  bullets  before  he  I 
would  lie  down,  and  finished  him  finally,  | 
after  one  of  my  gun-bearers  had  loosed 

off  one  or  more  Snider  bullets  Into  his  I 
body,  with  a  shot  in  the  neck."  Would  I 
that  the  lion  had  got  one  claw  on  Sir  ( 
Alfred,  to  test  the  Englishman's  vl- 1 
tality!  j 
We  read  that  the  Duchess  of  Bedford! 
Is  an  "enthusiastic  zoologist."  She  | 
proves  her  enthusiasm  by  being  a  "good 
game  shot."  Her  record  Is  3427  head  in 
a  single  season.  "She  is  equally  good 
at  driven  grouse,  wild  duck,  pheasants ; 
or  partridges,  and  has  brought  down  29  I 
duck  with  66  shot,  and  has  accounted 
for  200  pheasants  and  116  partridges  on 
two  separate  days."  And  this  is  to  be  a 
"zoologist."  Her  Grace,  the  Duchess! 
A  gentle,  compassionate  soul. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day.  I 

A  dispute  between  two  "llflles"  this  week 
riimlshed  me  with  a  new  piece  of  food-slang. 
Said  one  to  the  other,  "tell  y«  wot  yon  are  1 
You're  a  'apenny  slice  and  'are  ye  done  with' 
your  pot  please?"  The  "'apenny  slice"  ex- 
plains Itself.  "  'Are  you  done  with  Tour  pot 
please?"  It  seems.  Is  the  formula  of  the  Im- 
pecanlons  one  who  waits  until  others  hare 
finished  their  tea  or  beer  and  then  collects 
the  "swipes." 


More  Feminine. 

We  should  prefer  the  company  of  the 
noble  dame  that  wrote  to  Mr.  Arthur 
G.  M.  Heslerlge,  the  editor  of  a  new 
edition  of  Debrett's  Peerage: 

"Lady    would  be  obliged  If  her 

age  Is  left  out  of  the  new  edition,  as 
she  Is  supposed  to  be  of  youthful  ap- 
pearance, very  young  for  her  yeans, 
and  her  life  Is  made  a  misery  because 
the  secret  of  her  age  Is  published." 

The  English  sneer  at  Mr.  Bryan  for 
drinking  pineapple  juice,  although  they 
themselves  for  years  regarded  the  pine- 
apple or  pine  as  they  often  called  the 
fruit,  a  great  luxury.  In  1746  Horace 
jWalpoIe  gave  a  guinea  for  two  plne- 
I  apples.  A  liqueur  was  made  In  Eng- 
land from  the  pineapple.  Here  is  a 
recipe  of  1818:  "Three  glasses  of  pine 
and  one  of  curacoa."  Personally  -we 
should  like  to  hear  of  Mr.  Bryan  taking 
occasionally,  just  before  the  considera- 
tion of  an  important  state  document,  a 
!  snifter  of  pineapple  rum.  Is  there  any 
to  be  had  in  Boston,  and  does  it  come 
in  a  case  bottle?  Wp  saw  some  sage 
cheese  in  the  market  not  long  ago,  ex- 
cellent with  doughnuts. 


Mme.  Mlmi  Aguglla  and  her  company 
presented  an  Italian  version  of  Sardou's 
"Fedora"  at  the  Hub  Theatre  last  evtn- 
iii,,^folloT-ni1  ^y  '-'^'^ — """"  ^  •"""'«" 
-     -Rnharfr>  •RrRflf  n 
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Sardou's  drama  was  written  in  1882  for 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  then  In  despe- 
rate financial  straits,  who  desired  a 
grateful  role  in  a  piece  which  would  not 
require  an  expensive  production. 

Mme.  Aguglla's  Fedora  did  not  efface  | 
memories  of  Mme.  Bernhardt's  perform- 
ance or  that  of  Mme.  Duse.  She  was  for 
the  most  part  mannered,  convulsive,  hy- 
sterical. She  was  conscious  of  her 
clothes  and  the  distressing  Incidents  In 
the  first  act  failed  to  hold  her  Individual 
attention,  for  she  rearranged  her  oma- 
jiients  between  spells  of  weeping. 

Mr.  Sternl  as  Lorls  Ipantoff  was  equal- 
ly unconvincing,  spasmodic  and  tremu- 
lous He  appeared  as  a  melancholy 
Aouth,  rather  than  a  full-grown  man 
whose  life  had  been  touched  with 
tragedy.  ^      ^  » 

■  Mme  Zoppetti  was  seen  to  advantage 
'as  the  Countess  Soukareff.  She  played 
in  an  appropriately  light  vein.  The 
smaller  parts  were  acceptably  taken. 

A  good-sized  audience,   largely  count- 
po-sed  of  Mme.  Aguglla's  compatriots^ 
applauded  heartily. 

The  plays  this  evening  will  oeOg 
Wilde's  "Salome"  and  "II  Gua^"^™ 
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"SAMSOH  ET  DALILA"  GIVEN 

8alnt-S«en«'t     Opera     Repeated — 
Repertory   for  Next  Week. 

.••  Pallia"  was 
:it  the  Pos- 
.■  excellent 
.11  h4«  bo.'ii  .-.  •  ualsed— 
iVAIvmrvi  anii  •i)ntana, 
•<.    Mardonpi  a;  -  ir.  Mr. 

conducted.     The    o;)era  (atns 
'\-  In  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 

'   ■•   Id  b«  hard  to  Imaiftne 

Ion    or    more  capivblo 
lie.  d'Alv«re«  and  Mr. 
I    a:>    ih«    temptreas    and  tho 
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N>l(her  »w  rurpl*.  Chslos  of  Gold.  Q»r- 
Mr,N  :ind  Owwn»  The  EnnlKnes  of  War,  hut 
I   br*»'t<   «nd   l>o<llos,   deformed  wlIU 
An    -•xerclso    which    U    neTor  per 
'lit  with   thf  nilnp   and  mischief  or 
ihc    de>trncIloii    of    t^wl  Manners, 
,1  rietv    Jiaraetric»ll.v  at  Kunilty  wlIli 
with  "lUpplness.    with    Pesce,  with 
with  InnwencT   and  Patience.  ihc 
.    therev»f   «rc  CIcry   zot   by    the  KT- 
of    humnne    BIwd.    Knlargement  of 
out  of  a  greedy  desire  of  Rule  and 
.   ^^.  Moo.   obtained   with   the  Damnation  ot 
mauT  Souls. 

At  Stot>eman's  Switch. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  an  article  In  The  Herald  of  the  6tti 
Inst..  Dr.  W.  E.  Crockett  writes  under 
the  heading.  "Who  Saw  This?"  giving  a 
rather  Incorrect  statement  regarding  i 
the  action  oC  a  regiment  stationed  at 
Stoneman's  Switch,  near  Falmouth.  Va„  f 
on  the  !7th  of  April,  1863.  The  incident 
of  which  he  writes  was  as  follows:  The 
14th  New  York  regiment,  whose  term  of 
two  years'  service  would  expire  in  afew| 
days,  and  expected  to  be  mustered  out 
and  return  to  New  York,  was  informed 
that,  by  Gen.  Hooker's  orders,  they 
would  be  kept  In  service  through  the 
campaign,  which  was  about  to  com- 
mence. The  men  were  naturally  very 
much  disappointed  and  angry  at  the  In- 
justice ot  Hooker's  decision,  and  re- 
fused to  fall  Into  line,  as  ordered.  Gen. 
Charles  Griffin,  under  orders  of  Gen. 
Hooker,  who  was  then  In  '.-ommand  of 
the  1st  division.  5th  Army  Corps,  or- 
dered a  regiment  and  a  battery  into  po- 
sition and  gave  the  men  15  minutes  to 
get  Into  line;  it  not,  they  would  be  fired 
upon.  The  men  were  In  line  before  the 
time  had  expired,  and  the  regiment  was 
not  discharged  until  the  close  of  the 
Chancelloisvllle  campaign.  The  14th  New 
York  was  one  ot  the  best  regiments  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  it  had  fought 
In  all  of  the  battles  under  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  and  charged  across  the  "bloody 
plain"  at  Fredericksburg.  Its  term  of 
ser\'1ce  would  have  expired  in  a  few 
days  and  was  entitled  to  receive  gener- 
ous treatment  from  the  government.  It 
had  served  in  Gen. Griffin's  brigade  and,™ 
knowing  his  love  for  his  men,  I  can  well  i 
Imagine  Ma  reluctance  to  give  the  order.  I 
Gen.  Sickles  never  served  in  the  5th  | 
corps  and  he  had  no  connection  with 
this  affair'.  I 

Many  of  the  men  declared  they  would 
not  light  if  ordered,  and  it  is  very  | 
doubtful  If  they  would  have  carried  out , 
their  threats,  but.  in  conversation  with 
the  lieutenant-colonel  and  major  ot  the 
regiment,  I  found  that  they  were  mucii 
troubled— that  with  the  feeling  among 
the  men  they  were  fearful  that  the 
regiment  would  be  disgraced  if  they 
were  ordered  into  battle.  ! 

Col.  James  McQuade,  the  colonel  ot 
the  14th,  was  then  in  command  of  the 
brigade,  and  when  we  were  in  the  front  1 
e  kept  his  regiment  in  reserve  for  a  | 
>w  days;   but   my   regiment,   the  32d  i 
•      Jicliusetts,  had  been  constantly  in  i 
:  ont  line,  and  he  told  me  it  ought  i 
relieved  and  that  he  would  send 
•,th  New  York  to  take  our  place.  \ 
■-;  some  fears  as  to  what  the  14tli 
:  do  If  attacked,  I  told  him,  if  it 
just  as  well,  I  would  prefer  to  re- 
where  we  were,  as  my  command 
not  had  its  share  of  fighting,  it 
-    a  comparatively  new  organiza- 
and  I  noticed  he  appeared  very 
much  pleased  at  the  suggestion. 

LUTHER  STEPHENSON. 
Late  32d  Mass.  Regiment. 


I  1 V.'  .  I  :iiu.it  hii\  .■  Kill  Ih.i  . 

tn  iUe  up  of  cortHln  wooden  U-iiialea  In 

;i  .Noah's  .\rk  outfit. 

There  were,  ns  I  remember,  bustles 
In  those  days  or  a  few  days  later,  hor- 
rible thlMga  draped  with  yards  and 
yards  and  pounds  of  unnece.«f iiry  cloth. 
How  liitlnltely  more  sensible  and  health- 
ful and  decent  the  light,  tight  skirt, 
■put  though  It  be  from  top  to  bottom. 
If  our  women  have  legs  for  heaven's 
sake  give  them  a  chance  to  u.so  them  be- 
fore the  fashions  change  again,  and 
make  no  foolish  talk  of  indecency. 

IIAI.MDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Dorchester.  Jan.  6. 


Our  Rftform  Candidates. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Neither  oandidafe  for  the  mayoralty 
has  yet  promised  to  take  the  tang  out 
pf  tango  as  one  of  his  reform  measures 
In  case  of  his  election.  Is  It  femlno- 
phobla  that  Is  at  the  bottom  of  this? 

ACHILLES  LORAINE. 

n..stoM  .Tan.  7. 


With  the  Classics. 

As  the  \\  orld  Wags: 

I  went  into  a  bookshop  yesterday  and 
asked  a  clerk  If  he  had  a  copy  of  the 
orations  of  Damosthenca.  "Sure,"  said 
he;  "which  one  do  yovi  want?  "De 
Amlcltla"  or  "De  Senectute?" 

ABOLINO  ELDRIDGB. 

Boston.  Jan.  $. 


Trouble  Enough. 

As  the  World  Wage: 

Overheard  in  the'  car:  "Yes,  sir,  U 
I  was  a  very  profitable  business.  I  never 
knew  how  much  the  old  gentleman  made, 
out  of  it,  but  he  parted  his  name  in  the 
middle,  not  to  mention  building  a  houst 
big  enoush)  to  make  him  miserable,  with 
grounds  that  bothered  him  to  death." 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Jan.  8. 

WILDE'S  mOME'i 
BARREDATHUB 

Mme.  Aguglia  and  Her  Company 
Substitute  "Nemmeno 
Un  Bacio." 


Illusions  of  Youth. 

Ae  I  he  World  Wags: 

I  have  noticed  recently  a  good  deal  of 
'3 Ik  in  the  opera  columns  of  The  Herald 
•t  indecent  dressing  by  women,  the 
tion  being  mainiy.  as  I  get  it,  to 
.     slit  or  split  skirt.    What's  it  all 
about?  Is  it  that  the  calf  of  the  female 
is   per  ss   less   decent   than   that  of 

the  male?    Or  Is  it  less  moral  <»  e;'; {j 
"bit  a  knee  than  a  shoulder  bla4e?  Or  1 
'.    women    not    supposed,    like  the 
■■n  of  Spain,  to  have  legs?    It  is 

of  deep  stuff,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
•emember  years  ago  when  I  was  a 
I  boy  growing  up  in  a  sleepy  New- 
land  village,  that  a  resplendent 
leman  appeared  In  our  midst  wear- 
a  silk  hat.  He  also  sported  a 
aded  vest  and  a  huge  gold  watch 
'  and  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
mbler  or  something.  The  sUker 
the  nrst  I  -had  ever  seen  and  I 
hered  the  impression  that  it  was  de- 
to  conceal  a  deformity.  I  thought 
man's  head  was  cylindrical,  filling 
Ud.  In  our  simple  little  world 
usually  filled  their  hats  ap- 
;-o  too  I  had  for  a  brief 
1  that  women  filled 
down  to  the  ground. 


The  performance  of  Oscar  Wllde'Sj 
"Salome,"  which  was  to  have  been 
given  by  Mme.  Miml  Aguglia  and  her| 
company  of  Italian  players  at  the  Hubi 
Theatre  last  evening,  did  not  take  place: 
owing  to  an  order  from  Mayor  Fitzger- 
ald, ever  vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  his! 
duties. 

"Nemmeno  un  Bacio,"  ("Not  Even  a| 
Kiss"),  a  play  In  four  acts  by  Roberto 
Bracco,  was  substituted. 

Nannetta  d'Altuna,  a  -vivacious  and 
attractive  young  woman,  pays  a  visit 
to  her  aunt,  Mme.  Carmeletl.  She 
meets  her  cousin.  Enrico,  a  diffident 
youth,  who  Is  encouraged  by  his  mother, 
to  enter  the  priesthood.  She  also  meets 
Conradi  LIberti,  an  elderly  man  with 
a  spotted  past,  cynical,  witty,  lngrati-| 
ating.  Nannetta  teases  the  boy  out  of! 
Ms  shyness,  but  is  fascinated  by  Con- 
radi. 

Seeing  her  Infatuation,  and  himself 
strongly  attracted  to  the  young  woman, 
the  older  man  leaves  the  house.  He  Is 
generous,  he  knows  hlE  nature  too  well 
to  permit  her  to  sacrifice  her  youth. 
He  is  too  old  tb  change. 

He  will  not  even  kiss  Nannetta.  She 
learns  that  he  once  loved  her  aunt,  that 
Enrico  Is  his  son. 

The  boy  has  seen  Conradi  leave  Nan- 
netta's  room  after  their  final  Interview. 
He  insults  Conradi  and  his  cousin.  She 
realizes  his  love  for  her,  but  she  has 
promised  not  to  reveal  the  secret  ot 
his  parentage. 

She  leaves  the  house  forever.  Here- 
after she  will  be  a  wanderer.  In  the 
last  act  she  sees  Enrico  for  the  last 
time.  He  is  happy  with  new  friends. 
Conradi  is  dead.  She  tells  Enrico  that 
after  her  death  he  will  receive  a  letter 
which  will  make  all  clear. 

Mme  Agulla's  Impersonation  of  Nan- 
netta was  moving  and  admirably  com- 
[  posed.  It  was  in  every  respect  finer  than 
her  work  on  the  three  preceding  even 
ings.  Her  comedy  in  the  first  act  was 
enchanting  and  there  was  a  steady 
crescendo  ot  '  emotional  expression 
through  the  tempestuous  second  and 
third  acts  to  the  dignity  and  sweetness 
of  the  last.  Her  face  was  at  all  times 
eloquent.  She  acted  with  tragic  sin- 
cerity. 

It  were  easy  to  Imagine  a  more  fas- 
cinating Conradi  Liberti  than  Mr.  Don- 
dini.  Yet  he;  suggested  the  man's  char- 
acter, his  momentary  flash  of  nobilify, 
and  was  quietly  effective. 

Mme.  AngelonI,  as  Clotilde  Cormeletl, 
was  voluble.  Mr.  Sterni  was  excellent 
as  Enrico,  while  Mme.  Zoppetti  was  pi- 
quant as  Claudine  Ramier. 

A  large  audience  was  warmly  appreci- 
ative. 


MME.  GULP'S 
FIRST  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  j 

,     Mme.  Julia  Gulp  gave  her  first  recital 
of   the   Benson  yesterday  afternoon  in  , 

iJordan  Hall,  which  was  filled  with  an 
enthusiastic  audience.    The  admirable 

,  Conraad  V.  Bos  was  the  accompanist. 

i  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Schubert.  Holmllohea  I>leben,  Deg  Flioh- 
ers  Llebesslueck.  Die  Forolle,  Nacht  und 
Trneume;  Brahms.  Mub,  es  «lne  Trennuns 

feben?  Maerfahrt.  Sonntas,  Helnnkehr.  Der 
chmled;  Four  old  English  Bongii;  Drink 
to  me  Only,  •Marly  one  Morning.  I'v«  been 
Roaming,  Away.  Away;  Loowe.  Der  Asra, 
Dl«  Zufrledenon,  Maeachenwuensohe.  Aben- 
stunde,  o  auesse  Mutter. 

There  were  unfamiliar  songs  on  the 
program.  Three  of  Schubert's  are  sel- 
dom Bung  here,  and  the  same  may  bo 
said  of  three  by  Brahms,  nor  are 
three  by  Loewe  often  heard.  "Der 
Asra"  has  been  sung  here  before.  In 
fact  Mme.  Culp  sang  It  last  February. 
Rubinstein's  setting  Is  known  to  all, 
and  for  the  most  part  It  has  a  wilder 
and  more  exotic  flavor,  though  the 
answer  ot  the  Slave  in  Loewe' s  ballad 
IS  finely  imagined  and  as  sung  by 
Mme.  Culp  was  thrilllngly  dramatic. 

Some  day  we  hope  to  hear  Stecherbat- 
cheft's  "Asra."  The  songs  ot  this  Rus- 
sian are  unaccountably  neglected  by 
concert  singers  anxious  about  their  pro- 
grams. 

"I've  Been  Roaming"  can  hardly  be 
called  an  "old  Engllsl:  song."  It  was 
composed  by  Charles  K.  Horn,  a  popu- 
lar English  composer  of  operas,  who 
lived  for  some  years  in  this  country. 
His  oratorio,  "The  Remission  of  Sin," 
was  performed  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  1836.  This  society  took 
part  in  a  concert  given  by  him  in  1828. 
and  In  1847  chose  him  conductor,  but  he 
did  not  fill  the  office  long,  for  he  died 
hero  in  1849. 

"Early  One  Morning"  and  "Away. 
Away."  were  hardly  worth  Mme.  Gulp's 
attention.  Only  the  art  of  the  singer 
made  them  tolerable  and  to  be  endured. 
Conspicuous  among  the  less  familiar 
songs  by  Schubert  were  "Heimliches 
Lleben"  and  "Nacht  und  Traeume," 
5Vhlle  Brahms's  "Meerfahrt"  gave  the 
singer  opportunity  for  .i  remarkable  dis- 
play of  imaginative  force.  « 

Mme.  Gulp's  voice  was  fresh  and  full 
and  perfectly  controlled.  For  sheer 
tonal  beauty  In  the  medium  register 
this  voice  is  unsurpassed.  The  extreme 
upper  tones  had  more  body  than  they 
had  last  year;  more  body  and  more 
color,  so  that  the  voice  yesterday  was 
a  wondrous  organ  for  interpretation, 
and  the  art  of  the  singer,  technical  and 
aesthetic,  was  a  thing  to  rejoice  over 
In  gratitude  and  admiration.  ' 

The  interpretations  were  more  than 
Intelligent,  for  there  is  an  intelligence 
that  leaves  the  hearer  cold,  so  that  he 
may  say  of  a  singer  exerting  It  what 
Beau  Brummell  said  when  he  was  asked 
to  look  at  a  sunset: 

"Yes,  he  does  It  very  well." 

It  has  been  said  of  Mme.  Cirtp  that 
her  songs  were  so  carefully  prepared 
That  when  she  came  to  sing  them  the 
previous  labor  wss  too  apparent.  This 
criticism  seemed  unfounded  yesterday, 
although  as  before  her  singing  was  not 
wholly  without  mannerisms.  There  was 
the  ehding  Of  final  cadences  In  an  "In- 
audible pianissimo."  The  effect  was 
at  first  indisputable,  but  repetition  at 
last  took  away  dellgrht  in  the  vocal 
mastery.  .        •  ~ 

It  would  be  imgractous  to  Insist  on 
this,  for  never  was  the  singer's  art  re- 
vealed here  so  completely.  There  was 
an  emotional  quality  that  some  have 
been  disposed  to  deny  lior,  asserting  that 
the  finish  In  the  Interpretation  had  put 
sentiment  In  the  back  ground.  Yester- 
day, If  ever,  Mme.  Culp  caught  the 
spirit  of  each  song  and  disclosed  it  to 
the  hearers.  Such  singing  as  that  shown 
In  "Nacht  und  Traeume"  and  "Meer- 
fahrt" Is  seldom  heard  here ;  nor  will 
the  warmth  with  which  "Sonntag"  was 
sung  be  soon  forgotten,  nor  the  light- 
ness and  fleetness  .of  "Maedchenwu- 
ensche"  and  "O  Suesse  Mutter"  and  the 
melancholy  of  "Abendstunde." 

Mr.  Bos's  accompaniments  were  wholly 
worthy  of  the  singer. 


OPERA  NOTES 

"The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  was 
performed  last  night  at  th«  Boston 
Opera  House  to  the  great  enjoyment  of 
an  enthusiastic  audience.  The  chiet 
parts  were  taken  by  Mmes,  Edvina, 
whose  Impersonation  of  Maiiella  stead- 
ily gains  In  authority;  Mme.  d'Alvarez, ' 
who  makes  much  of  the  small  part  of 
Carmela;  ^r.  Fontana,  an  admirable 
Gennaro,  /and  Mr.  Marcoux,  who  took 
the  part'  ot  Rafaele  for  the  first  time 
this  s^son.  Mr.  Marcoux's  conception 
of  fh/  swaggerer  is  an  interesting  one 

Land  he  carries  It  out  In  a  picturesque.' 

fand  effective  manner.  Whatever  may 
be/thought  ot  the  subject  of  the  opera,* 
jgr  of  Wolf-Ferrari's  music— and  the! 
greater  part  of  it  is  common  or  of  an] 
operetta  nature— the  stage  production  is, 
in  every  way  entertaining.  Mr.  Moran- 
zonl  conducted. 
.Mme.  Tetrazzini   thl«.  o^*"—^ —  -.m 


mans  discuss  an  acudemic  queeUon,  one 
of  them  at  least  should  be  tied  securely 
to  his  chair.  Mark  tho  philosophlo  calm, 
the  sweet  reasonablness  o/  the  disput- 
ants that  honor  us  and  enlighten  the 
community  by  contributing  to  this  col- 

Some  days  ago  "Amator  Foci  pro- 
tested  against  the  publication  In  the 
newspapers  of  "comic"  proceedings  at 
the  dinners  of  certain  clubs.  Soon  after- 
wards   "Disgusted"     shouted    a  loud 
"Amen!"    and    inveighed    against  the 
comic  pictures  in  newspapers.  He  made 
no  exception.    All  are  to  him  as  the 
abomination  of  desolation.  'I'hereupon 
Mr   H.  J.  Llvermore  answered  the  two 
objectors    and    hinted   darkly   at  their 
commission  of  all  sorts  ot  misdemeanors, 
crimes,   sins,   because  they  could  not 
laugh  when  he  laughed.  [ 
It  Is  with  a  peculiar  pleasure  that  we 
publish  this  morning  letters  from  "Ama-  i 
tor  Foci"  and  Mr.  Llvermore,  breathing 
out  peace,  good  will.  "Disgusted"  is  ap- 
parently still  in  his  tent  after  the  nian- 
ner  of  the  disgruntled  Achilles.    Yes  l 
we  are  proud  of  our  contributors  andj 
some  day  hope  to  give  them  a  sumbus-  j 
tuous  dinner  at  the  expense  of  the  own- 
ers of  The  Herald.    Some  day,  some 
day ! 

From  thft  Hearthstone 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  defence  of  those  who  care  not 
for  the  fun  of  the  Carabao  kind  is  so 
handsome  that  I  have  no  excuse  tor 
aught  m  reply  to  the  'warmth  of  Mr. 
Llvermore.  Let  me  assure  him,  how- 
ever that,  so  tar  from  spanking  my 
children,  I  permit  them  to  pluck  my 
beard  unrebuked;  that  I  have  never 
poisoned  a  dog,  though  my  own  and  one 
belonging  to  a  neighbor  now  anJ  then 
distract  me  with  their  barking;  that  I 
have  been  to  church  thrice  in  SO  years, 
and  that  I  have  robbed  a  blind  beggar 
only  twice  in  my  life,  and  in  each  case 
when  I  was  very  hard  up  and  knew 
from  personal  observation  that  the  men- 
dicants were  doing  handsomely. 

Mr  Livermore  is  right;  It  Is  human 
sympathy  that  enables  us  to  appreciate 
true  humor.  Indeed,  1  prefer  Punch  to 
our  own  comic  weeklies  Just  because 
they  sparkle,  it  at  all,  Intellectually, 
while  Punch  Is  true  to  human  frailty. 
By  the  way,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
nearer  fun  approaches  the  practical 
Joke,  tho  less  It  appeals  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  subtler  forms  of  humor?  I 
never  knew  a  practical  Joker  who  pos- 
sessed any  other  kind  of  creative  humor, 
and  the  most  serious  and  at  the  same 
time  most  brilliantly  witty  man  it  was 
ever  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated 
with,  a  man  whose  mingled  wit  and  wis- 
dom kept  many  a  company  laughing 
till  the  small  hours,  had  an  utter  loath- 
ing for  the  variety  stage  as  exemplified 
a  good  many  years  ago  in  the  beery 
atmosphere  of  Koster  &  Bial's. 
Boston,  Jan.  7.  AMATOR  FOCI. 

The  Handsome  Thing 

Asthe  World  Wags:  - 

For  iny  peevishness  I  am  willing  to 
submit  to  a  little  spanking;  but  why 
ask  me  If  I  "really  think"  what  I  never 
said  X  thought? 

As  to  the  quality  of  t!;e  substance 
which  Mr.   "Disgusted"   o'ojcctedi  to  I 
am  generally  in  agreement  with  him, 
but  I  do  not  consider  the  printing  ot 
such  substance  as  a  personal  affront. 
There  are  very  few  smiles  in  the  daily 
papers  for  a  human  man  having  intel- 
lect and  humor.   But  are  the  ooor  buf- 
foons" to  be  deprived  of  their  meagre 
Joy  for  that  reason?  j 
Mr.    "Disgusted"    apparently  wasted 
some  time  reading  a  lot  of  trash  which 
was  rot  to  him,  and  he  then  lost  his 
temper  because  his  curiosity  had  gotten 
the  better  of  his  Judgment.    I  got  real 
"peeved"  because  I  thought  lie  was  un 
fair  and  that  his  ideal  was  inconsistent 
with  his  manner  of  utterance.    I  frank- 
ly admit  that   I  slopped  over,   and  J 
should  feel  honored  if  you  and  yout 
readers  would  accept  my  apology. 

I  must,  however,  have  afforded  som' 
sport  to  those  who  enjoy  seeing  "th 
engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petar,"  an. 
t  may  possibly  have  driven  a  few  poo 
sinners  to  the  Bit>le  for  the  purpose  o 
finding  out  what  somebody  once  salt 
about  a  mote  and  a  beam.  I  shall  tr> 
to  be  good  after  this  and  only  sail  int> 
the  column  when  the  weather  Is  calm. 
'  May  I  add  a  word  to  Dr.  Crockett? 
was  once  guilty  of  trying  to  poke  a  littl 
fun  at  him  myself,  and  now  that  I  se 
from  his  letter  of  today  that  his  feeling 
have  been  hurt  by  the  utterances  o 
another  reprobate,  I  desirt  to  say  tha 
we  are  only  in  fun.  Come  again,  Di 
Crockett;  we  enjoy  your  reminiscence 
and  after  what  you  have  seen  and  ex 
perienced  your  skin  ought  to  be  Impet 
vious  to  the  feeble  darts  hurled  at  yo 
by  flippant  Inferiors.  , 
Boston,  Jan.  7.        H.  J.  LIVERMORi 


"Authorized" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Bailey  on  Jan.  Bth  referred  I 
the  "Accepted  Version";  this  for 
V."  is  matched  by  "Reversed  Version 
for  "R.  v.";  perhaps,  however,  M 
Bailey  means  to  speak  by  the  card,  f< 
the  claim  on  the  title  page  of  the  16 
version,  I  hat  It  was  authorized,  seen 
to  have  been  pure  assumption. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston,  Jan.  7. 

The  translators  In  their  dedication 


-    s   li,    the  .ji   >,ofi.    King  o( 

eat  Brit^lne,    Fra-nci^Md  IrelEind," 
Iri:    "For  when   yoi«ft:!S^iKhness  had 
pe    out   of    deepe    juajflVient  appre- 
nded   how  conveplent  it   was,  That 
t  of  the  Original!  sacred  tongues,  tq- 
.tlier  with  comparing  of  the  labours, 
\      In  oUr  owne  and  other  forrelgne 
fiiguages,  of  many  worthy  men  who 
UK  before  us,   there  should  be  one 
ne  exact  Translation    of    the  holy 
1  iptures    Into    the    English  tongue; 
f!  u'  Majestic  did  never  desist  to  urge 
:  ■{  to  excite  those  to  whom  it  was 
(  iiimended,  that  the  worke  might  be 
li.stened,  and  that  The  buslnesse  might 
c  expedited  in  so  decent  a  manner, 
-  a  matter  of  such  importance  might 
tly  require."  Is  this  "pure  assump- 
fiu''?— Ed. 


'J 


iMISCHAELMAN 
^  VIOUN  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mlscha  Elman  gave  a  violin  recitnl 
.\esterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
He  was  assisted  by  Pere.v  Kahn,  pla;;- 
isl,  and  Homer  Humphrey,  organist. 
Thp  program  was  as  follows; 

JieotljovcD.  Sonata  for  violin  anrt  piauo,  D' 
insjrtr:  (J.^lilmarl;.  Conci^rto  op.  2.8;  Vival.Ii- 
Naoljfz.  Concerto,  O  minor  (with  <jrga.n  and 
jjlanoi;  Chopln-Sfti-Qsate.  NooiiiriiP,  K  flat;  Schu- 
maau-Auer.  'Vogel  alfi  I'ropbpt";  GretTJ- 
F^aoko,    Gavotte;    Wlenlawslil,    Polonaise,  A 

IDflJoJ. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  younff  Mr. 
Elman,  with  his  eyes  thoughtfully  rest- 
ing on  his  notes,  for  the  performance 
of  Beethoven's  sonaLa,  and  not  rolling 
In  fine  frenzy  lor  the  admiration  of  the 
gaping.  When  he  was  a  wonder-cnlM 
he  was  praised  for  the  maturity  of  his 
pxnreBsion.  As  he  nearcd  man's  estate 
ills  InterprjiHlloii  Wiis  too  often  and 
lielib'er.llply  lliat  of  the  infant  phenome- 
non. We  have  alw,iys  believed  Mr. 
Elman  to  be  a  better  musician  than  he 
has  sometimes  seemed.  (The  terms  viq- 
llnlst  or  tiddler  and  musician  are  not 
necessarily  gynonyraous.)  No  oue  dis- 
putes the  prodigious  talent  with  which 
Nature  endoweU  Mr.  Elman.  Even 
when  his  interpretations,  with  perver- 
sions, exageoratlons  and  mannerisms  ad 
raptyndum  vulgus  I'ave  grieved  thnse 
who  expected  great  I!. lugs  from  hira,  his 
rlcli.  luscliiuN,  beautiful  lone  And  the 
(Hciilty  and  accuracy  of  his  mechanism 
worltfd  a  spell  so  that  faultfinding  for 
the  moment  was  turned  to  wonder.  \ 

In  the  sonata  yesterday  the  musician  ! 
a.f  well  aa  the  accomplished  virtuoso  was  ■ 
at  work  and  pleasure  was  unalloyed.  , 
Tlie  second  movement  gave  not  only  i 
.sensufaiR  pleasure ;  the  Interpretation  I 
\\ ;  '  oncelved.      Throughout  the  1 

f.  of  tha  sonata  there  was  j 

ti  i  spirit,  and  Mr.  Kahn  Is  to 

bo  uoiriplniirnted  on  hJa  reading  of  the  I 
piano  imit  I 

A  coupf.rto  like  Ooldmark's  without  the  \ 
orchestra  Is  a  tame  thing.  We  then ' 
miss  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  In-  j 
troductlon,  the  ushering  In  of  the  solo- ' 
lot  about  to  conquer;  tlie  orchestral 
f'lri  of  couKratulatlon  that  confirm*  the 
(•pinion  of  an  audience  after  a 
t  presentation  of  thematic  ma- 
•j  or  the  section  of  development; 

we  miss  the  reiteration  in  triumphal 
speech  of  the  motive,  that  lieard  aa . 
Kolo,  moved  or  thrilled.  There  werei 
line  things  in  Mr.  Elman's  performance.  ' 
IMs  technical  display  was  often  daz- 
rlin;;  The  purity  of  his  ftagcoiet  tones, 
for  instance,  was  reinarkabie.  And 
there  were  niomouts  of  genuine  senti- 
ment, true  emotion,  as  thero  were  mo- 
ments of  sensational  appeal  and  too 
evirlpiit  desire  to  touch  tlie  hearer's 
heaii  Not  that  Mr.  Elman  is  necessa- 
rily Insincere.  He  finds  many  that  prefer 
tliH  \  irtuoso  who  la  not  always  master 
of  himself,  who  lets  tonal  sentimental-  [ 
Ism  run  away  with  lieauty  or  nobility  | 
of  tlioiight  and  forces  tone  to  do  this.  | 
it  po3.3cs8ed  the  excellent  Auer  to 
I  I;  ribe  Schumann's  prophesying  bird 
for  the  violin?  As  the  bird  sings  from 
ilo  Pachmanii's  hand,  his  song  Is  liquid 
and  free  and  tender,  like  that  of  the 
hermit  thrush  heard  by  Whitman  while 
the  lilac  held  him  with  mastering  odor. 
Plaj-ed  by  any  violinist,  Miss  I'arlow, 
Mr.  Elman,  or  violinists  to  come,  there  Is 
•  nly  an  ingenious  Imitation,  the  sur- 
I  rise  of  a  mechanical  toy. 

A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic. 

Tetrazzini  Keeps  Engagement 
Despite  Serious  Indis- 
position. 


li-at  she  would  sing  ratlter  than  dis- 
appoint the  audience.  Thb  audience 
was  the  largest  but  one  of  t'^^^^f ; 
and  very  many  were  unable  to  grain  ad-  , 
mission.'  Until  1  o'clock  it  yas  ^^s^reci 
that  Mme.  Tetrazzlnl  '^""'^ . 
physically  able  to  appear,  but  het  good 
nature  her  wish  to  please  the  public, 
ond  the  encouragement  of  the  .nanage. 
n-ent  gave  her  the  necessary  strength, 
n  was  evident  as  soon  as  she  made  her 
!lent;ance  that  she  had  been  ill  and  was 
'sinelng  with'  a  brave  effort,  but  ner 
vol?e  often  had  the  customary  charm, 
;nfti°ere  was  tnuch  in  the  Performance 
Ito  delight  her  hearers.  It  is  said  xnai 
I  she  will  undoubtedly  sing  m  concert  lo- 
&ght  It  will  be,  the  last  opportunity 
lof  hearing.  heV  tills  season, 

rl^ll'rwiuf'wMch  she  has  beer,  identmed 
here  and  in  other  cities  of  this  country. 
Khi?  she  wishes  to  sing  In  ^^^^'^^^^"J'Vot ' 
well  known,  or  in  P^ts  that  3je  not 
Unecltically  colora'aira.  In  una  city 
f  member^f  Mr.  Hammerstem  s  com- 
pany in  1909  she,  appeared  t^'^e  " 
Lcia,  twice  as  Vlolett^.  ""^^  ^'^^l 
m  1910  she  took  the  parts  of  bucia  Ma- 
He  (■'Daughter  of  the  Resiment  )  and 
Vloletta  three  performances  in  all.  At 
7he  Boston  Ope'ra  House  in  the  season 
or  1911-12  she  was  heard  twice  as  I^ucia, 
twice  as  Flima,  or.ce  as  Vloletta  and 
once  as  Rosina.  During  the  season  of 
1912.13  she  gave  two  performances  of 
Licla  and  tio  of  Vloletta.  ^hi^^^^^^f"" 
,she  has  sung  twice 
Vloletta  and  once  as  Gildp.  In  -i  per 
foraiances  in  Boston  she  has  sung  in 
'  s™  eras, 'and  out  of  the  22  perform- 
ances  nine  were  of  Lucia. 

Not  that  we  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor  when 
!  all  the  chief  parts  are  taken  by  excellent 
artists;  when  there  is  a  heroically  ro- 
mantic Edgardo ;  whsn  there  is  a  dash- 
Uig  and  full-voiced  Ashton ;  when  the 
opera  Is  not  merely  the  plajthing  of  a] 
prima  donna  assisted  by  an  accompaay- 
h  fflute  and  Inexperienced  or  mediocre 
MnKers  The  opera  was  composed  for 
^he^tenor  Duprez.  For  "lany  years  the 
Interest  of  audienccs  was  in  the  tenoi, 
Lnd  llie  ?a%t  act,  not  the  sc^ne  with  the 
mad  lady  of  the  village,  was  the  eagerly 
awaited  and  crowning  feature.  'Luna' 
was  broadly  planned  In  the  stately  man- 
ner of  Italian  grand  opera  "f  tbe  first 
half  of  the  19th  century.  Nearly  80 
vears  old,  it  still  excites  respect  and 
admiration.  It  may  yet  crowd  theatres 
'whTn  ••The  Qlri  of  the  Golden  West" 
and  ■•The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  are 
known  only  to  the  antiquarian. 


Kri,<TON  OPERA  HOUSB-^'LucIa  di 
.Hinmermoor."     Mr.    Moranzonl  con-, 

i 

 Mr.  Fornarl  ■ 

....  \f  n\e.  Tetrnzzlnl  ' 

>11C 

..Miss    ;P  ia;ui 

'  ""0  I'liaco 

announcement  was  made  from 

'  ■  '       '  -terday    aftr  .:,         .    , , 


"FAUST"  IN  EVENING 

Mm*.  Berlza  Makes  a  Very  Satto- 
factory  Marguerite. 

BOSTON  OPBItA  HOtJSK-Goumod's 
"Faust."    Mr.   Dubois  conducted.  The 

 Mr.  I^fltte 

aopiei^:;;;::.:  :::^^:^^rrl'^, 

^"'""t'"* .Mr  Everett 
M  "  "ir,!^;,;- Hmi.  BerlM 
'  ...Uine.  fwaitz-Morsp 

 >1'»»  I.e^ei'on' 

Mme.  acrlza.  whp  made  her  lirst  »P- 
pe»ran<:e  In  MaruuertU  aa  a  memb«r  of 

the  Boston  Opera  Company  at  last 
evening's  performance,  took  the  part 
a.s  It  It  were  no  exertion  to  her.  She 
has  certain  physical  advantages  that 
arc  of  great  aid,  as  well  as  a  voice  of 
pleasing  quality.  It  Is  easy  to  imagine 
her  as  the  very  person  described  in 
the  original  story.  I'eriiaps  lier  per- 
formance would  have  been  a  little  bet- 
ter enjoyed  if  there  had  been  more 
force  In  it.  At  all  events,  she  will  be 
welcomed  at  future  performances.  This 
is  her  first  season  here.  Last  year  she 
was  In  Roumania. 

Mr.  Lafitte.  as  was  to  be  expected, 
sang  Faust  with  his  usual  painstaking 
slclli.  Miss  Swartz-Morsc  swaggered 
very  prettily  as  .Slebel.  Mr.  Wronski 
gave  a  faithful  Mephlstoplieles.  Tl;c 
whole  performance  was  well  balanced 
and  -wenS  ■ffltli  aplrlt,  ^ 


.\lr.  H.  C.  Chatfiekl-Taylor's  -'Goldonl; 
Biography,"  is  a  very  readable  vol- 
ume. It  is  also  valuable  to  all  students 
of  the 'drama,  If  only  for  its  account  of 
"improvised  comedy'  in  Italy,  the 
"Commedia  dell'  Arte."  and  its  copiously 
ly  annotated  catalogueofGoldoni's  plays 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  F.  C.  L.  van  Steen- 
(ieren.  The  publishers,  Messrs.  DufEleld 
&  Co.  of  New  York,  have  clothed  and 
adorned  tha  volume  handsomely.  There 
is  an  exceUent  index,  and  there  are 
Illustrations  from  the  paintings  of  Pi- 
etro  and  Alessandro  Longhi,  represent- 
Inc  life  In  Venice  "during  the  years  of 
her  decadence."  There  is  of  course  a 
portrait  of  the  dramatist.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  the  volume  is  tliat  it  is  rather 
bulky,  not  light  in  the  hand. 

Mr.   Chatfleld-Taylor  writes   of  Gol- 
donl with  enthusiasm,  aa  he  WTote  of 
iMoiiere.   At  times  he  Is  a  little  rhetorl- 
i  cal.     '■When   the    argosies    of  Venice 
iiroucIU  to  her  roadstead  the  wealth  ot 


liner  of 

..i.i.iic  iuj-;t'.:'l  uIjus'i:  vipiub  and  the 
Jloraa,  Candia  and  the  Cyclades— ay, 
e\en  above  the  walls  of  Athens  and 
Byzantium."  "Lloned"  is  good,  though 
it  is  not,linown  to  dull  lexicographers. 
"Why  not  "lionced"  or  "leonced,"  if  we 
must  hear  of  the  lion?  We  are  told 
that  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte  was  "a 
lusty  child  of  Thalia  that  eventually 
smothered  its  puny  sister,  the  Erudite 
Comedy."  On  page  154  we  find  that 
"literature  became  so  turgid  that  its 
feeble  heart  could  no  longer  give  it 
blood ;  hence  like  a  man  with  dropsy,  it 
perished  of  its  own  dl.stention  and  lay 
dead  until  Metastasio,  Goldonl,  Alfierl 
and  Parini  breathed  between  its  cold 
lips  the  life  that  brought  it  to  resurrec- 
tion." 

The  comedies  of  Goldonl  are  little  _ 
known   in   this   country   to  playgoers, 
and  we  doubt  if  they  are  much  read. 
Probably  "La  Locandlera"  is  the  most 
familiar,    and   many  of  us  remember 
Mme.  Duse  in  it  with  pleasure.  Wolf- 
Ferrari's   opera,   "Le   Donne   Curlose  ^ 
has  been  applauded  in  New  York,  but' 
it  has  not  been  performed  In  Boston,  i 
where   the  composer's  vulgar  "Jewels 
of  the  Madonna"  is  popular;  yet  ''Le 
iDonne  Curlose"  without  the  music  is 
perhaps   Goldoni's    liveliest    sketch  of 
the  bourgeoisie.    A  few  of  the  comedies 
translated  into  English  have  been  per- 
formed in  Chicago,  and  New  Haven  by 
.amateurs,'  also  by  the  Wisconsin  Dra- 
matic Society  and  by  a  club  at  the 
!  tTniversity  of  Texas. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  greatly  in- 
terested in  Goldonl  for  the  enjoyinent 
of    this    book.      Mr.  Chatfleld-Taylor 
brings  before  us  vividly  a  picture  of 
Italian  life  in  the  playwright's  period,  i 
and  a  curious  life  it  wis.    He  has  nat-  , 
u  rally  helped  himself  to  Goldoni's  de- 
lightful  memoirs,   which   as   yet  have  | 
not  been  fully  or  adequately  translated  I 
into  English.  They  are  memoirs  that  | 
should  be  put  on  a  shelf  with  the  auto-  , 
biographies  of  Cellini,  Herbert  of  Cher-  ; 
bury,  the  graceless  Casanova,  the  self-  ; 
p.ppreciatlvo  Leland  and  the  omnlsdent 
t-ala.    The  vagabond  years  of  Goldonl 
were  replete  with  adventures,  meetings 
with   romantic  and  prosaic  swindlers; 
there  were  passionate  oaths  sworn  to 
Joyous   girls,    escapes    from  designing 
iwomen,  old  and  young. 

There  are  many  accounts  of  strolling 
companies    in    fiction,    fi'om    the  old 
I'ron -  h  romances  to  Gautler's  '•Captain 
Fracasse,"  and  ofcly  a  few  months  ago 
Colette   Willy   told    ot    the   days  and 
nights  of  a  wandering  vaudeville  com- 
pany in  the  French  provinces;  but  is 
there  a  more  amusing  description  In 
the  picaresque  manner  than  that  given  ^ 
by  Goldonl?  Hear  him  tell  why  he  did 
not  marry   Angelica:     '•She   was  the 
lirst  person,  I  may  say,  whom  I  had  | 
ever  loved.    She  aspired  to  be  my  wife,  | 
and  would  have  been,  if  certain  strange  i 
rellectlons,  that  were  well  founded, how- l 
ever,  had  not  deterred  me.    Her  elder  i 
Msitrr  had  been   a  remarkable  beauty,  I 
b  ,t  ..uer  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
phi   |m  i  .une  ugly.   The  younger  had  the 
Fame  i omplexlon,  and  the  same  charac- 
teristics.   Hers  was  one  of  those  deli- 
cate beauties  the  air  Injures,  and  the 
slightest  weariness   or  pain  Impaired. 
f)f  tills,  I  had  had  evident  proof,  the 
fatigue  of  our  Journey  having  changed 
her  tremendously.    I  was  young,  and 
shonid  my  wife  lose  her  bloom  In  a 
bhoi  t  time,  I  foresaw  that  this  would 
be  my  despair.    This  was  reasoning  too 
imuih  tor  a  lover;  but  either  from  vir- 
tue,  weakness,  or   inconstanc.v,   I  left 
I'eltre  without  marrying  her."  .\nd  this 
Is   b  iw  he   first  saw  Maria  Nlcoletta, 
arae    his     wife,     •'the  good 
It  was  at  Genoa.  "The 
1  and  1  lodged  in  a  house  ad- 

.louiini;  the  theatre,  and  I  had  noticed 
oppi'site  my  casement  a  young  lady 
who  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  pretty, 
ntul  whose  acquaintance  I  was  anxious 
to  make.  One  day  when  she  was  alone 
ill  her  window,  I  greeted  her  somewhat 
tenderly;  whereupon  she  dipped  me  a 
rouitesy,  but  disappeared  immediate- 
ly and  did  not  show  herself  again." 
Thus  he  saw  Nlcoletta,  "very  fond 
o!  politeness  and  neatness,  and  the 
niiirtiil  enemy  of  pomp  and  ambition," 
a.-i  he  assured  her  father  after  21  years  of 
veddcd  life.  Or  take  the  account  of  the 
niev  from  Rimini  to  Chioggia  on  what 
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Chatfleld-Taylor  is  pleased  to  call 
Thespian  barque."  There  were 
a  Ami  s  and  actresses,  "a  prompter,  a 
Ml  i;;e  carpenter,  a  property  man,  four 
Vn  iids,  two  wet  nurses,  children  of  all 
api  (ft)gs,  cats,  monkeys,  parrots,  birds, 
pij-eons  and  a  lamb— it  was  a  Noali's 
(Ark.  •  •  •  The  leading  lady  demand- 
C-d  soup.  There  was  none;  whereat  she 
[flew  into  a  rage  and  was  only  pacified 
Iwith  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world,  by 
a  cup  of  chocolate,  she  being  the 
ii^:lie8t  and  the  moat  exacting  •  •  • 
A\  a  gambled,  laughed,  frolicked  and 
vlayed  Jokes  till  tlie  dinner  bell  rang; 
ilipu  rushed  to  the  table.  Macaroni! 
M'c  fell  upon  it  and  devoured  three 
soup  tureens  full.  Beef  a  la  mode,  cold 
Imt'jtton,  a  loin  of  veal,  a  dessert,  and 
a  Ilrst  rate  wine,  ah,  what  a  good  din- 
ner! There  is  no  cheer  like  an  appe- 
tite. W^e  remained  four  hours  at  table, 
playing  various  instruments  and  sing- 
f~S  ^^  great  deal.  The  .sou'orette  sang 
divinely;  1  eyed  her  attentively  and  she 
aroused  in  me  a  strange  sensation." 
There  was  always  a  soubiotte  in  Gol- 
doni's life. 

The  chap'"!  on  lli'  Vrradian  ,\rud- 
cmy  incli  riplin-i  of 


with  every  bo.\ 
I  .    1,  ,1,1,^  „i  -vini...     Viany  of  the  occu- 
pants wore  masks,  and  the  women  were 
vv^n  scantily  dressed.    The  sitters  in 
I  the  pit  were  a  <l»s°'  <J«'-Iy  ' 
rabble.    We  read  of  applauded  danceis 
on  tho  tight  rope.    i5oldom  made  up 
'  his  mind  to  reform  players  as  well  as 
pla^■s.     One  of  the  characters  in  ii 
Teatro  Comico,  '  the  lirst  of  a  «enes  to 
be  presented  on   the  Venetian  stagc^ 
wa,.  made  to  say:     '"^'h^re  are  som 
actors  wlio  have  the  ^nceit  tojudge  a 
comedy  by  their  part.    U  it  be  short 
i  they  sav  that  the  comedy  is  poor.  The> 
1  would  all  like  to  play  the  leading  role, 
i  Muve   tho   actor   rejoices  and   '■«   f''^''  i 
when  he  hears  laughter  and  handclap- 
ping."    The  manager  says  to  a  m^nber 
of  his  company:    "Don't  you  see  Uiat 
"   isn't  right  to  address  the  audience? 
vM,fin  he  is  alone  on  the  stage,  an  actor 
,„;,nM  pretend  that  no  one  hears  or  see 
*    •         Guard  especially  aga  nst 
d;awltng     and     against  Reclamation, 
spealt  naturally,  as  if  you  weic  talking, 
'  n:^  comedy  is  an  >;t«>tation  of  na  ure  j 
j  everything  that  is  doue  must  be  Ukel> 

""irRonil'-the  parterre  was  ten-ible. 
Wretched  the  singer  that  did  not  please 
•T.v^re  were  no  guards,  no  police.  Cat- 
calls, shouts.  laugUter,  Invectives,  re- 


sound from  all  parts  of  the  house." 
In  Vienna  the  nobles  in  the  theatre 
"spat  at  will  from  their,  boxes  upon 
the  plebeians  in  the  pit  below."  Analyz- 
ing minutely  the  comedies  of  Goldoni, 
Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor  acquaints  the 
reader  with  Italian  life  and  manners, 
not  as  one  lecturing  in  a  museum  but 
as  a  guide  taking  the  stranger  by  the 
hand  in  a  foreign  city.  In  the  chapter 
■■Comedies  of  the  Aristocracy,"  'there  is 
a  careful  study  ot  cicisbeism,  tho, 
sti-ange  legitimatized  infidelity  fashion- 
able and  expected  even  by  the  hus- 
band in  the  Venice  of  the  18th  century. 
Goldoni  was  daring  enough  to  say  in  a 
■■satirically  suave"  manner  that  the 
practice  was  a  disgrace  to  the  city. 
"I  had  long  regarded  with  astonlsli- 
ment  those  singular  beings,  called  in 
Italy  'clcisbei,'  who  are  martyrs  to  gal- 
lantry and  slaves  to  the  whims  of  the 
fair  sex";  but  in  the  score  of  comedies 
treating  this  subject,  he  often  laid  the 
scene  in  Spain  or  in  cities  where  the 
hated  Spaniaid  then  ruled.  His  dar- 
ing was  not  equal  to  that  of  MoUere, 
for  Goldoni  depicted  the  lesser  nobility, 
not  princes  and  dulces. 

There  are  many  pages— the  volume 
contains  693  in  all— concerning  Goldoni's 
quarrels,  his  rivals  and  critics,  amon.g 
them  Carlo  Gozzi;  "the  most  ribald  and 
abusi\e,"  and  a  gentleman  by  birth. 

In  1762  he  left  Venice  for  Paris  to  write 
plays  for  the  Comedie  Italienne,  and  he 
learned  to  love  the  city  and  her  people. 
It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  learn  French 
taste  and  his  first  comedy  was  a  dismal 
tallure.  He  won  success  at  last,  but  to 
do  this  "he  resorted  to  the  tricks  of  the 
improvised  comedy  he  had  fought  so 
valiantly  to  banish  from  the  Italian  | 
stage."  "Any  sacrifice  was  sweet,"  lie  | 
declared,  "any  trouble  bearable  for  the 
pleasure  of  remaining  two  years  in 
I'uris."  Nor  was  he  tempted  by  offers 
from  Lisbon,  Vienna  and  London. "  He 
became  court  instructor  to  teach  Mme. 
.\ilelaide,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
he  lodged  at  Ver.sallles  Yet  he  received 
only  100  louls  for  the  fir.st  year;  and 
his  protector,  the  Dauphin,  died;  and 
iMme.  Adelaide  discontinued  her  Italian 
I  lessons. 

j   He  felt, poor  and  was  poor,  and  when] 
ihe  went  back  to  Paris  in  his  73d  year  i 
llic  wished   to  enjoy   Pantalorie'a  skull 
■  ap  and  slippers  b.v  ins  own  fliesidi 
Louis  XVI.  gave  him  6000  Uvres  to  pa 
liis  debt.o.    Ill  had  another  roj'al  purn' 
ind  a  pension  was  awarded  to  him  ir 
ife.     "After  my  cMnner  I  like   neitln  - 
to  woriv  niji  walk;  sometimes  I  go  to  11- 
theatre,    but   more  often   T   play  can; 
until  n  in  the  evening.    I  return  honn 
before  10,  take  two  or  tlifee  chocolate 
lomfits  with  a  glass  ot  water  and  wine 
which    constitutes    my    entire  suppei-. 
Until  midnight  I  chat  with  my  wifr 
in  winter  we  sleep  together  marltall 
In  summer  we  occupy  iwin  beds  In  ti  - 
same  room.    T  fall  asleep  quickly  ai: 
pass  the  nishts  peacefully."    He  bega  i 
writing  his  memoirs  at  the  age  of  7i 
and  continued  liiS  work  until  he  leache 
his  SOth  year.    Mr.   Howells  has  saiii 
"I  doubt  if  in  the  whole  range  of  au 
toblogrjphy  one  can  find  anytliing  n 
a  cheerfuller  sweetness."    At  last  i 
declared  that  the  only  things  of  vali^ 
left  him  were  a  stout  stomach  and  ; 
tender  heart.    His  pension,  as  comin 
from  the  King,  was  suspended  in  IVi'j 
and    wlien  Marie    Joseph  de  Chenin 
moved  in  the  National  Convention.  Feb 
7,  1793,  that  this  pension  be  restored. 
Goldoni  had  been  dead  for   24hoiirs  and 
Louis  XVI.  had  lost  lila  head. 

Wo  have  here  spdJten  of  Goldoni,  IIk 
man,  rather  than  tlie  dramatist.  M 
tMiatfleld-Taylor  discusses  at  length  an 
witli  calm     judgment  tlie     drama ti.-i 
worl:  and  inlluence.     Besides  the  ap 
ptndix  to  wlilch  wv  have  referred  then 
i.s  a,   biographical    chronology;   also  a 
bibliosrapii.v.    The  two  show  again  the 
indefatigable  labor  and  i»the   extensiyC , 
scholarship  of  Dr.  van  Steenderen,  This  i 
book,  is  oue  of  the  most  Important  con-  | 
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'Toome"  for 
was  pl.iyed  last  month 
■.iisnll  anfl  the  Zlmnier 
,1    I       -ols.     It  Is  said  to  be 
aiHiu.utlo,  highly  colored, 
should  bo  lnterest»-d  in  Ida 


V'^>,n  t  is  about  to  publish 
It  Is  said  tlicy  will  con- 
'  ittcr  about  Louis  II., 
Munich  theatres. 
,>t'  has  an  exhibition 

I  iiiug  to  the  late'  Mme. 
lanious  slnslng  teacher. 

1  al  unisiuni  of  music  at 
us  born. 

s     "Hssais  de 
a'aris,  Flgulere  & 
praised  by  the  reviewers. 
.,  ere  written  for  the  Solell 
j<-  ii  nal  between  May,  1912, 'and 
y.  1913.    He  has  this  advantase 
lly  loves  the  theatre  aiid  goes 
1  what  is  best  in  It.  Un- 
.<  and  Faguet,  he  has  as 
.  about  the  actors  as  about 
b  liieuiselves,  and  his  "outlook 
.  Iiis  humanity  is  broader"  than 
.cws   of   Sarcey.     M.  Kranchetti 
linow.s  his  Shakespeare,  also  his  Ber- 
nard Shaw.    Mr.  Walbrook  wrote:  "One 
•   in  which  the  volume  offers  a 
startling  comparison  with  any- 
:'  the  kind  which  a  London  critic 
;ts  a  dramatic  history  ot 
onths  in  tho  British  metrop- 
art  which  the  classic  l-^rench 
.    plays  in  the  work.  Corneille. 

Mollefe — these  great  writers  and 
lays  recur  again  and  again,  and 
the  criticism  is  as  fresh,  lively, 
neti-ating  as  any  applied  to  the 
u    drama.     Compare   the  oppor- 
of  the  London  critics  In  this 
How  .-jeldom  are  they  asked 

II  Shakespearian  revival! 
ler  still   a   revival   of  the 

V        .    aumont  and  Fletcher.  Wycli- 
■  ly  and  l  ongreve.  Goldsmith  and  Sherl- 
m!    In  Paris,  the  Comedie  Francaisc 
-   continually  revitalizing  the  classic 
rench  Theatre.    Here,   as  has  lately 
'.-en   admitted   by  Mr_    Henry  Arthur 
London   is  almost   entirely  de- 
;t  in   this  important  respect  on 
inager  of  a  single  theatre,  His 
t's." 

ill  be  remembered  that  Engli.sh 
In  India  objected  strongly  to  Mis-^ 
Allan  going  there  to  dance,  on  the 
1     Uial   the     natives,    who  put 
■1  a  low  clasa,  would  have  a 
of  English  women.  Before 
s  Allan  freed  her  mind  to  a 
.  . '  I'orter  and  concluded  by  say- 
"In  Africa  there  was  much  the 
fus.«  made  over  my  performances 
ire  they  were  seen.   But  when  the 
Christian  women  out  there,  who 
leen  petitioning  authorities  of  all 
and    colors    to  have  a  fellow- 
ire  condemned  without  a  hearing, 
d  that  I  had  weathered  the  storm 
as  bein?  patronized  by  intellectual 
.  they  tlocUed  round  me— for  free 
and  "benefit  matinees'  tor  th-^  ob- 
■n  whlcii  they  were  interested." 
J.  M.  Glover  in  his  latest  book  of 
■es  tells  this  story  about  H 
Vho,  by  the  way,  -was  de- 
loasted  by  Emily  Soldene  in  | 
Kiiioirs:   "Farnie's  one  admonition  I 
■  h  and  every  chorus  girl  on  a  first  1 
l:    'Tou    look    the    prettiest  girlj 

stage  tonight,  but  don't  say  so,  or^ 
.  i.nerB  w  ill  be  jealous.'  and  so  he  al- 
ways had  a  sincere  chorus  performance 
on  all  his  premieres."    Here  is  a  story 
about  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  otherwise 
known  as  Druryolanus:     "Ladles  ana 
t'entlemen.  this  is  a  very  heavy  and  long 
pantomime,'  said  Augustus  Harris  one 
night  to  an  ImpaUent  audience,  what 
time  he  tried  to  excuse  a  long  ana 
dreary  stage  wait.  'Yer  rite,  guv'nor,  it 
?.'  was  the  quick  Olympian  rejoinder. 
-  Mr.  Glover  is  not  always  amiable, 
the  United  States  they  have  no^ 
atl*t«.    They  have  'producers,'  or  j 
:  adapters,  who  resemble  the  Dionj 
-Icaulta  of  our  earlier  days  In  this 
itry;  but  a  Plnero,  a  Barrle,  or  a, 
'    Raleigh  or   Hamilton  does  not| 
.'  to  be  their  lot."    America,  un-^ 
%•  country,  you  have  no  Sims'.  Nor, 
Mr    Glover  like  ragtime:    "It  Is' 
■/  awful  to  think  that,  after  two| 
;des   of   Gilbert   and   Sullivan,  we, 
.:d  have  descended  to  the  drama  of 
ragtime  ragshop,  or  to  fleshy  dis- 
3  which  remind  one  more  or  less  of 
poses  plastiques  which  In  the  olden: 
,  were  shown  in  the  darkness  of  the 
t  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hay- 
l  -et  to  an  audience  recruited  from| 

I  :;Ol-houEe  exodus  ot  the  district."  i 


Isorl  .uul  Her  Art  of  Bel  Canto,  by 
Richard  Balka.  a  study  of  the  ancient 
aria.  The  German  pamphlet  has  beon 
translated  Into  French  by  I'aolo  Lit  a. 

A  new  Instrument,  an  Alblslphon,  iv 
sort  of  bass  tlute,  has  been  Introduced 
In  &  concert  In  ISoiiin. 

Sir  Edwa.d  El.=;ar  Is  to  compose  an 
anthem  for  the  260th  fest'^^j  °'  .^.f.^ 
Sons  ot  Clergy  to  be  sung  In  St.  i'aui  s 
Cathedral,  London,  in  April.  . 

"The  True  Ophelia:  and  Other  Stud- 
ies of  Shakespeare's  Women,"  by  "-■Vti 
Actress."  Is  published  by  Sidgw  ck  and 
Jackson.  London.  The  author  '"scusses 
Ophelia  who  should  not  shriek  In  the 
so-called  "Mad  Scene."  Lady  Capulet 
Hamlet  s  mother.  Lady  Macoeth,  Portia 
and  Kathenna.  "This  is  a  book  we 
can  warmly  recommend  to  those  who 
may  be  studying  the  characters  anal, 
yred  with  a  view  to  impersonating  them 
on  either  tho  professional  or  the  ama- 
teur stage."  . 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the 
new  repertory  system  and  the  old 
stock,  "unless  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
on  the  wh(.lo  the  Repertory  Theatie 
produces  more  new  plays  than  the  old 
stock  companies  were  ever    asked  to 

*  Mr."\Vllllain  Poel,  pleading  lor  a  Peo- 
ple's   Theatre    In    London,  remarked: 
"The  theatre  manager  in  this  country 
will  tell  you  that  he  tries  to  give  the 
public  what  It  wants.   He  does  nothing 
Of  the  kind     The  commercial  system, 
the  financial  question,  theso  things  enter 
Into  the  matter  at  every  pomt. 
The    whole    theatrical   organization  of 
the  country   Itsell'  is  standing  In  the 
way  of  a  People's  Theatre  in  England. 
•   •  •  The    great    difference  between 
the  German  theatre  and  the  English 
theatre  Is  that  you  see  no  amateurish 
work  abroad.  You  may  not  understand 
lit  all,  but  you  cannot  go  to  sleep.  ' 
The  Paris  corresporidfent  of  tWe  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  tells  solemnly  the  plot  of 
"L'Ingenu"    at    the    Theatre  Michel, 
praises  the  "frank  gaiety"  ot  the  authors 
Charies  Mere  and  Regis  Gignoux,  but 
there   Is  not  a   word   about  Voltaire, 
whoso  romance  "L'Ingenu"  was  closely 
followed.  . 

Mr.  Stanley  Naylor  is  a  bit  of  a  Bos- 
well  in  his  book  "Gaiety  and  George 
Grossmith"  (Stanley  Paul,  London).  We 
learn  about  the  Gaiety  Girl  invited  to 
supper     "She  makes  no  bones  as  to  her 
reelini;s  towards  you  and  your  enter- 
tainment.   -Who  else  Is  going?'  is  the 
first  question  she  asks  before  giving  you 
II  a  definite  answer,  and  if.  on  being  In- 
'  formed,  she  finds  she  doesn't  like  the 
companv  you  keep,  she  very  promptly 
says  'NO,  thanks.'    At  the  same  time, 
she  is  not  neariy  such  an  outlaw  on 
points  of  social  etiquette  as  she  may  at 
first  seem     'Do  I  kiSs  hm  foot  or  any- 
thing?" a  little  Gaiety  lady  was  once 
heard  anxiously  to  inquire  of  another  as 
she  was  about  to  be  introduced  to  a 
Greek  prince." 


the 

. I  musing  uuiuedics  ttuil  j 
'  ♦  •  Cinema      stories,  is  not  unmliul-  I 
firt  of  the  invasion  of  the  cinema.  Talk-  ' 
Ing  with  tho  I'arls  correspondent  of  thr 
l^alV  Mall  Giweltc,  he  said:   "I  am  sure 
that  Jn  throe  or  four  years  tho  inllu- 
ence  will  be  foil  immenfjely.  The  reason 
is  that,  thanks  to  the  film  drama,  the 
publlo  has  lost  tho  habit  of  listening.  It 
win  no  lonser  listen  to  long  speeches 
and  tirades.   Tho  methods  of  the  dra- 
matist musi  change  In  consoquonce. 

"One  must  appeal  to  the  eyes  a.s  well 
as  the  eiir.s.  .\n  event  In  (ntn.e  must  be 
expressed  on  the  stage,  by  n  vision  the 
tuct-iiot  by  mov.iy  lalUing  i'l'«>'>t  " 
Other  divisions  must  be  cniployc*  th  in 
the  oustonuirv  tluee  or  livo  acts.  I  lio 
divisions  nuisl  bo  less  toriiial.  giving 
great  suppleucss  and  range  ol  expres- 
sion.  1  should  like  to  write  plays  of 
2t)  tableaux,  oach  ol  which  woiUd  be 
■quite  short 


"My  new  play  at  the  Sarah  Bernhardt 
Theatre  has  seven  tableaux-  The  Ideal, 
1  think  is  20  tableaux  with  two  en- 
tr'actes," as  at  the  Chatelet.  Here  the 
spectacular  drama  is  concerned,  but  tne 
system  could  be  applied  to  simpler 
plays.  It  necessitates  of  course  more 
machinery,  but  not  necessarily  compli- 
cated effects.  On  the  contrary,  these 
i  lfects  can  be  quite  simple.  The  IMSOU 
one  learns  from  the  cinema  is  rapidity. j 
This  can  be  scored  by  improved  appli- 
ances, which  would  suppress  long  waits. 

"Whilst  It  is  not  necessary  to  tie  one- 
s.Ut  to  reality  on  the  stage,  one  must 
give  the  illusion  of  truth.    This  is  the| 
objection  to  the  use  ot  curtains  and 
other  simple  devices  in  the  mounting  of 
modern  plays;  it  conveys  no  illusion. 
But  the  public  is  not  very  exigent,  i: 
think.  i 
"The  theatregoer  h'as  a  keener  appre- 1 
elation  o(  truth.    It  is  fostered  again  ■ 
by  the  cinema.    Therefore,  the  drama, 
if  it  would  struggle  successfully  with 
the  film  theatre,  must  contain  plenty  of 
episodes,   and  episodes  of  a  gripping 
character." 

M  Bernard  said  that  If  the  stage 
would  really  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  cinema,  it  must  privide  plenty 
of  cheap  places  at  f.4  or  f.5  in  large 
theatres.  Personally,  the  quivering 
films  thrown  on  the  screen  in  a  O-^^^' 
ened  hall  fatigued  him  very  much.  The 
author's  "remedy"  reOa^s  the  Greek 
theatre,  and  particularly  the  Eliza- 
bethan theatre,  with  its  brilliant  suc- 
cession of  scenes. 
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Mme.  Yvette  GuUbert 
gave  a  curious  enter- 
tainment In  Paris  last 
month.  There  was  a  di- 
'La  Matinee  et  la  Vfii:.;' 
or  le  .Sabot  Perdu,"   : '  - 


Mr.  Filson  Young 
was  moved  lo  write: 
"I  shall  watch  with 
Music  Halls  great  interest  the 
progress  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
campaign  against  the  music  halls. 

"The  Christian  life  is  commonly  pre- 
sented as  a  warfare;  a  warefare  against 
the  devil  and  all  his  works.  There  are 
many-too  many-things  in  our  na- 
tional life  which  might  be  included  In 
that  picturesque  description,  and  fully 
i  occupy  a  chudch  that  was  really  mili- 
tant- but  is  the  London  music  hall  one 
of  them?  I  believe  not.  The  bishop 
calls  it  'low';  I  would  rather  term  it. 
even  In  Its  least  refined  manifestations, 
as  'broad.'  And  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  'broad'  and  'low,'  as 
a  churchman  must  surely  know.  The 
chief  business  of  the  music  hall  is 
laughter,  and  laughter  may  quite 
wholesomely  concern  itself  with  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  from  bishops  them- 
selves down  to  things  which  bishops 
are  supposed  not  to  think  about. 

"But  one  thing  is  always  respected, 
and  never  ridiculed  In  the  music-hall; 
and  that  i.s  religion.  The  music-hall- 
leaves  It  alone,  rightly  comprehending 
that  amusement  and  religion  have  each 
their  proper  place  in  man's  life,  and 
that  those  places  are  .different  and 
apart.  There  are  many  quite  improper 
things  that  are  really  very  Interesting 
and  funny;  and  It  is  much  better, 
much  healthier  and  more  natural  to 
laugh  at  them  than  to  be  solemnly 
preoccupied  with  them.  The  clergy 
who  have  lost  touch  with  millions  of 
their  fellow-men  are  not  the  best  judges 
of  what  is  wholesome  or  harmful  in 
their  amusements. 

"It  would  be  as  absurd  to  try  to 
evangelise  the  music-halls  as  it  would 
hf-    to    suggest    that    church  sei-vices 
'  .  ■       •      '    I -I'  amusing." 


Let  us  quote  from  Mr. 
Dawbarn's  Paris  letters: 
"The    old  Palais-Royal, 
Paris  true  to  its  tradition,  has 

Secome   as   popular.   Perhaps    as  Le 
Petit  Cafe'  and  'La  President   (Who  s 
the    Lady?).      Its    author,    M.  T-rls 
tan  Berna^rd  (with  M.  Alfred  Athis)  does 
not  seem  to  know  ^^at  failure  Is  His 
vein  is  inexhaustible.    His  latest  hero 
is  a  Journallst-alas!  we  fear,  of  an  ex 
ceptlonal  kind,  and  wholly 
our  great  dramatist,  from  whom  flow 
philosophy  and  observation  and  Irony^ 

"The  'deux  canards'  are  two  electoral 
sheets  Le  Phare  defends  the  candi- 
dature of  M.  Begun  in  the  Provincial 
to^vn,  and,  in  the  true  Eatanswlll  man- 
ner attacks  La  Torche,  which  sustains 
th^'lntlrest's  of  Baron  ^-'"V^^ 
Nevertheless,  the  rivals  have  the  san^o 
prlnter-M.  Begun  himself-and.  what  is 
even  more  piquant,  the  same  staff,  m 
the  person  of  the  gentleman  who  curnu- 
lates  all  the  functions.  At  the  Phare 
he  is  known  as  Citizen  Jelldon,  and 
writes  advanced  Republicanism;  at  the 
Torche.  he  has  become  M.  de  MerlUac. 
In  discreet  accord  with  his  arlstocrailc 
surroundings.  .  . 

•'This  double  pefsonaUty  in  the  Press  is 
not  confined,  it  is  whispered,  to  the 
stage,  and  in  the  Paris  Fleet  street  are 
men  who  harness  themselves  to  conflict- 
ing opinions.  Their  excuse,  no  doubt,  is 
bread  or  the  lack  of  It.  and  the  slight 
difference  (particularly  in  France)  be- 
tween Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 
But  in  the  play,  the  reason  is  more 
romantic.  In  the  democratic  atmosphere 
of  the  Lighthouse  Citizen  Jelldon  finds 
favor  with  Mme.  Begun,  while  his  par- 
ticle Hn  the  rival  newspaper)  gives  him 
standing  as  suitor  to  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Amour. 

"One  can  imagine  the  Absurd  adven- 
tures and  mirthful  situations  evoked  by 
Tristan  Bernard  in  the  circumstances. 
There  is  no  writer  more  expert  in  this 
kind  of  fooling.  Waves  of  laughter  flow 
over  the  house.  The  most  delightful 
complication  results  from  this  doublfe 
personality.  The  Janus-like  journalist 
challenges,  himself  to  a  duel.  Just  when 
Jelldon  is,  presumably,  about  to  kill  De 
Merillac,  a  final  explanation  t:»ke3  place 
and  wedding  bells  save  the  bi-faced 
duellist. 

.  "The  first  two  acts  are  particularly 
gay;  the  third  and  last,  containing  the 
duel,  unlooses  the  laughter  that  '.s  so 
often  heard  In  this  home  of  farce.  The 
play  is  more  than  funny;  it  sparkles 
with  wit;  the  dialogue  is  clever,  and 
behind  the  caricature  is  the  real  type. 
A  true  comedy  of  manners  lurks  beh.'nd 
the  veil  ot  tears— from  laughter.  The 
company  acts  with  afe  much  sincerity 
as  fantasy  in  the  real  spirit  of  tho  play. 
It  includes  Mme.  Casshe  and  M.  Le 
Gallo— the  best  partnership  iniaglnablo. 

"  'Le  Petit  Sac.'  at  the  (  omedie-Roy- 
ale,  is  also  extremely  amusing,  but  in 
:  .vrfarent  way.  It  is  thoroughly  French 
risky,  with  the  ttM  Boulevardler 


I.,.,    iiKhl    -i^  II 
Th,^  la.Iv  s  'Olrl    la  Introduced  '        1'"' i 
fa   Uv    Her  husband  finds  him  extreme- 
V  '"vmparhiquo.'    Did  they  not  fo  ° 

f«^t  friends.    Obviously,  'rlen  a  falre 
with  s  .   •o'  ftdii.g  a  hu«l»i"<i,  the  ady 
.  nmst  '  emaln   (a»i  .she  is  at  heart)  as 
^  la  lively,  and  even  'ne 

hR  on  his  best  behavior.  i,ii„fl 
••Sni  t  he  good  man  Is  not  quite  as  blind 
«s  his  1  Kht^headed  spouse  had  supposed, 
r coincidence  arouses  his  s->«P;<;'°"-.,,t,'^; 
^theXomun  teU^  the^to.^  o  th^^^^^ 

Intruder  "-'"^  , 

obvious.  h\a  secret  oit  the 

thr^rf^^iJ^^'jE^,-- 

"'tung  Ws  wift  to  t'he' point  that 
.  exasperating  his  pg^^i 
!  Bhe  tlireatens^ to  d  vorce  nmi^^.^^^  ^^^^^^ 
reconquers  <^eoigetie  in  »  p^.^. 

and  «e^'«."^\^^""irbe  no  more  adven- 
sumably  t^«'-J^  e  and  thus  even  his 
Sifp  o^Venslngtor^might  approve. 

Mr.    Plunket  Greene. 
Plunket  ^j^g  visiting  Boston  on 

j     Greene  on  ^^^eral  occasions  brought 
j        Diction    ^nh  him  a  manly  voice 
and  a  trick  of  singing  frequently  "out 
of  tune,"  has  written  a  letter  about  opera 
I  in  English  and  concerning  diction : 

tV3  lii'te  er  u  1  ais&n-\ 

V,lf«„rSn.°<lSluan  ha.  .1».y=  b=»  • 

ills  oiii.  L       ,,.y,  tone  as  possible  with  "-^ 
l?.c'S  fncoiwenilnce  to  ifimself.  so  he  t-  - 
■ndgingly  uses  his  language  simply  a.^ 
veh  ic  of  sound,  and  seriously  a^U. 
isleners   to   accept   the  resultant 
liis>    iisiei  avo  dances  a: 

S'li.       S  «t  1..  compWn.  «... 


harmonious  sisters,  voice  and  verse." 
are  irreconcilable  foes.  „„^.„,rtiv 
Sir  there  never  was  suchr  a  cowardly 
libel'     Speech    is   th*    singer's  truestlh 
friend-  he  took  it  in  almost  with  hlL^ 
mother's  milk;  his  vocal  organs  hav 
been  trained  to  it  from  childhood    U  Is 
the  finest  therapeutic  for  the  sick  ^  oice  ^ 
It  Is  the  beginning  and  the  end  o  the 
whole  art-tone  is  but  its  handmaiden 
Thlre  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of  thai 
a^t  comparable^  to   the   joy   of  word 
rl«"/with  tone  for  color  and^^ 

onism.  those  who  were  present  at  t 

zrJ  ^c^oTe^T^or  Musi;^  t."  -tm 

her  diamonds,  and.  I  ^eel  sure,  deter 
mined  she  should  never  again  be  sen 
back  to  the  kitchen.  „h«„ia  like  t 

There  are  two  truths  I  should  like  i 
see  prtnted  in  capitals  on  the  walls  o 
everv  singing-studio  in  England. 
T  Therf  is  no  physical  reason,  excvp 
in  the  extreme  high  registers    of  t 
voice    why  any  word  in  song  shou 
sound  different  from  the  same  word  i 

'^'"no  sung  word,  however  beautifi 
the  voice,   and  however  beautiful  li 
tone,  can  in  itself  be  beautiful  it  it 
different  from  the  spoken  word  _ 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  '"ost  ^bv  ot 
truth  of  all-so  obvious  as  to  be  laugl 
able-^that  every  country  mu.st  have 
own  school  of  singing  founded  upon  I 

°'?;"J^"Hdn^*'"is  certain-the  Engli* 
.,°g"e'r  n  u  t^ork  ou^  his  own  salvatin 
Thfpublic  will  not  help  h""^  His  inte 
tla  is  the  Englishman's  highest  diix. 
power  nowadays  from  politics  to  sn 
(no-  He  will  stand  anythlng-but  he  w 
no°t  com^  agaln.-I  -remain  Sir,  yom 
etc. 


|AuilUiiZlu  i 


nunzio-s  ,*  J  r  a  m  a    "Lei  dal  of  the  church. .  In  Ms  ^f^^^^^^^ 
Play         Chevreffliiille,"    written  •'PisaneUe/'    whlcri  getting,  MUe. 

French,  according  to  the  author's ![  P>«-11„^^^^^^^^ 


role- 


w  settled  custom,  was  given  on,Sun- 
y  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Mar- 

,,  in  Paris.    The  reception  given  to  {  ^h^t  finally  she  f  fj"""'"" VTioved 

e  piece  was  'marked  chiefly  by  re-  ;  ^^^^.^rs-a    Poetlc  it^tj?„„,^,rlcai 


'"^  """'ifeauly  'Xo°  turned  topsy-turvy  i 
Ue  and  wrought  such 
lie,  ii""   „»t,orert  beneath 


classic 


ectful  and  uncomprehending  admlra- 
nn.  "Le  Chevrefeuille"  Is  often  beau- 
Tul  in  detail,  but  in  the  mass  vague 
id  baffling,  devoid  o£  any  real 
amatic  vigor;  and  in  tliose  places 
ere  the  action  moraentarily  becomes 
ar  the  story  is  far  too  closely  reml- 
scent  of  Shakespeare  and  Aeschylus  to 
i  Impressive. 

"Le  Chevreteuille"  is  a  castle,  once 
;  pd  by  a  M.  de  la  Coldre,  to  which 
wife  returns  o.-io  ev^r.Ing  with  her 
.  nud   husband.    Pierre   Dagon.  The 
ife,  Laurence,  Dagon.  is  well  received 
/  two  of  her  children;  but  the  third, 
ude  (a  ver>'  near  relation  of  Hamlet  ; 
id  Electra),  remains  distant  and  re-  j 
irved.     Gradually   from    out   a  vei-y 
■ludy  second  act  the  mystery  of  this ; 
inge  household  resolves.     M.  de  la 
lire  has  been  murdered;  and  Aude,  I 
>  Is  nearly  as  clairvoyant  as  Gas- j 
l  ira,  is  convinced  that  Pierre  Dagon  j 
I  lie  murdfirer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1 
I   roundly  accuses  him  of  the  crime,  j 
r^on  does  not  deny  it,  but  haughtily 
I  uses  'to  justify  himself.     Meverthc- ] 
some  hours  later,  when  once  mori; 
jiifronted  by  Aude,  he  confesses  that  I 
killed  dc  la  Coldre  at  his  own  re-  j 
St,  because  he  was  mortally  111,  and  i 

I  because  he  was  aware  of  the  liaison 
veen  Ws  wife  and  Dagon.    Never-  , 

.  less,  Aude  l3  no  less  determined  on 
iiieance,  and  plans  to  stab  Dagon , 
111  the  very  dagger  with  which  her 
'  er  wfl.")  killed.    Her  mother,  Laur-  | 
Dagon,  endeavors  to  dissuade  her  | 
!i  he  discovers  her  daugh- | 

s:  vbipt  Aude  sviddcniy  re-' 
(  c  I,.      mat  Pipri-<'   Dayoii  l»  in- 
I  'd  in  till  intrigue  with  the  wif«'  of 
11.    Audc's    brother,    and  Laurence 
lehes  the  dagger  from  her  daugh- 
-  hand  and  kiJls  Dagon  herself. 
I  ring  the  first  two  actB  this  not  un- 
■iiiiillar  story  is  wrapped  in  almost  im- 
>enctrabl*  obsourity.    The  language  \»  ^ 
liually  full  of  magnincent  phrases, 
ich.  having  but  little  manifest  con- 
tion   with   the   action,    have  corre- 

 dlEgly  little  meaning.     The  plot  is 

ioutly  a  rlfaclmento,  none  too  adroit, 
"Agamemnon"  and  "Hamlet";  but,  In 
ite  of  Pome  very  real  beauties  of  de- 
1.  the  thenje  Is  degraded  by  a  purely 
lodramatlc  treatment.    Th  re  seems 
lie   reason   why   tiie   first   two  acts 
'uld  be  so  mysterloiLs,  unless  for  the 
■ress  purpose  of  baffling  the  audl- 
e;  and  the  whole  efteot  ia  wearisome, 
one  moment  of  the  seml-herolc  dla- 
up  a  character  tries  out,  "W'e  are  all 
■1";  and  madness  Is  perhaps  a  nec- 
ir>'  poBliilato  to  explain  the  terrible 
"u  which  follows.  It  i.«  as  though 
(rAnminzlo   had    eoneeived  the 
a  blend  between  the  classical, 
y hakespearlan,  and  the  Norwegian 
ma.    It  was  not  a.  happy  Idea.  "Le 
'  efeullle"  may  possibly  be  poetry  of 
order;  It  la  certainly  not  a  good 
Signor   d'AnnimzIo    has  re- 
H  .1  his  own  Idea  of  the  play  (o  the 
-;aro: 

I I  Is  a  veritable  modern  tragedy  con- 
ved   wltli   the  ambition  of  bringing 
■'II  the  stage  a  slsler  of  the  ancient 
"Ctra  and  a  kind  of  Aeglathua,  ex- 
ited to  heroism  by  Diderot's  audacious 
nought.    "If  you  must  be  sublime"  In 
uiythlng,  be  sublime  in  evil." 

It  was,  however,  only  the  Clytemneg- 
<i.-i  of  the    piece,    Laurence  Dagon, 
ilflcently  by  Mnie.  Berthe 
'Ok  on  the  granOeiir  of  a 
.  iter.— London   Times,  Dec. 

Mr.  Dawbarn,  apropos  of  the  dress  re- 
'  of  the  play,  wrote: 

lele  d'AnnunzIo  hag  the  gUt  of 
the  interest  of  the  Parisians  to 
1  \iraordlnary  degree.    There  Is  no 
elgiier,  certainly,  •  who  can  compare 
!i  hlin  In  the  passionate  curiosity  he 
This  springs  from  conflicting 
The  one  is  an  ardent  atlmira- 
peclally  amongst  women)  for  his  ' 
talent;  the  other  Is  the  violent  | 
nn    his    literary    style    Inspires  I 
III  critics.  But,  for  better  orwor.se, 
Italian  author  has  established  his 
'liclle  here,  and  Is  engaged  in  giving 
works  of  Ills  own  sensuous  and  per- 
vld   Imagination.    But,    whether  we 
I  him  as  a  genius  *r  .-is  a  literary 
ha  is  to  be  reckoned  with.  He 
intensity  of  conception  and  a 
I      of  such  color  that  his  picture, 
n  ff  It  Is  Cublsme,  merits  examlna- 
1.   H.'  has  the  supreme  quality  of  be- 
r  In  himself  which  has  belonged  to  ail 
great  artisans— If,  also,  to  the  char- 
.in«  of  the  earth.    One  must  admir<^. 
',   his  courage  and  prnilisious  indus- 
Thi  poct-noveliat  wiiles  in  French, 
I  I  even  In  mediaeval  Krench,  and  ex- 
.    t    a  knswl'jrlge  oC  erudition  wbir;^ 
liKi  t   iie  envied  by  a  savant  of  the 

III  ill  I)  me. 

The  Idea  of  this  play  was  proposed  to 
'  Hertz,  onu  of  tiio  directors  of  the 
•ite  St.  MHrtln  (the  other  being  M. 
in  Cocruelln)  in  August  last.  Then 
Annunzlo  hnstened  b:ielt  to  ,^reachon, 
,        I,  ,     ,  1  I  began 

i.'.U  U3 
in  the 
There 


■jmothered  beneath 
ived  of 
scarcely 


'  ,t  least  were  uppermost. 


TIHAHUFFO 
DISAPPOINTS 


/.inrplanly  Ki         '    i.at  she 
,  ,  _  from  a  sev, 
.<lic  fi'ave  as  her  first  rnunber  an  aria 
from  "Rqberto  11  Dlavolo."  ■  Her  second 
number  consisted  of  selections'  In  Itai 
I  Ian    French  and  English.    For  a  recall 
she  sang  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer^ 
Tier  last  number  was  a  Cavatlna  from 
"II  I'escatore  Di  Perle." 

Miss  Edna  G.  Peterson,  pianist,  who 
made  her  debut  in  Berlin  two  years  age, 
was  heard  In  several  selections. 

Kamon  Blanchart  v.'as  suffering  from 
a  severe  cold  and  Mr.  Grand  was  substi- 
tuted. Taddeo  Wronski  sang  several 
Polish  selections  wlilch  were  well  re- 
eeived. 

The  full  orchestra  played.  Following 
the  intermission  it  played  Salnt-Saens's 
"Marche  Heroique"  and  waa  loudly  *P' 

plauded. 

PHILHARMONICCONCERT  | 

Second  One 
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Mr.  Wright  L  atup.  j 
As  the<  World  Wags:  .        '  | 

Tour  revival  of  the  memory  of  Charles  ; 
Halo's  bantling  "Today"  remind*  me  of  ^ 
a  good  thing  said  to  ITave  been  said  by  ' 
Elizur  Wright,  after  It  had  perished 
and  Charles  had  returned  to  hlo  father's  ' 
employ  on  the  slow  though  eminently  ] 
respectable  Advertiser— that  "Charles ; 
Hale  has  given  up  Today  and  gone  back 
to  day  before  yesterday."        A.  E.  P. 

Boston,  Jan  S. 


iiiuid  till:  litlliiis  leaves, 
even  symtinli.im  In  this,  too,  for 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  i 

Tltta  Ruffo,  baritone,  assisted  by  Miss  j 
Florence    Hinkle,     soprano ;     William  [ 
Morse  Rummel,  violinist,  and  Arthur 
Rosensteln,  accompanist,  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall.  *  j 

Mr.  Ruffo  sang  for  the  first  time  in  j 
Boston.  His  fame  had  been  Icudly 
trumpeted.  He  was  heralded  as  "the 
sensational  baritone."  The  price  de-  ^ 
manded  for  his  services  In  opera  was  , 
named  with  awe  and  wonder.  He,  or 
course,  is  not  to  be  blamed  as  respon- 
sible for  this  puffery.  The  greater  ana 
more  Ingenious  the  reclame,  the  nnore 
curiosity  Is  whetted.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
Mr  Ruffo  has  an  International  repu- 
tation as  an  operatic  baritone;  that  he 
commands  a  very  high  salary;  that  in 
certain  roles  he  has  been  applauded  by 
the  general  public  and  by  critics  of 
acknowledged  authority. 

We  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing him  In  opera.    As  u  member  of  the 
Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Company  he 
has  sung  to  those  cities,  m  New  York 
possibly  in  some  other  towns.      e  heard 
him  yesterday  as  a  concert  singer,  and 
were  greatly  disappointed.  | 
Ho  sung  "Largo  al  Factotum."  from  . 
"The  Barber  of  Seville,"  the  prologue 
to  "Pagliacci,"  the  Drinking  Song  from  | 
"Hamlet"  and  a  number  .)f  songs.  He 
was  In  good  spirits:  he  smiled;  he  had 
an   ingratlaUng  manner.   His  youthful 
appearance,   his   bearing,    and   his  re-  . 
markable  voice  at  once  won  the  favor  ^ 
of  the  large  audience,  and  whatever  he  | 
sang,  no  matter  how  he  sang  it,  was 
enthusiastically  applauded.  i 

The  voice  Itself  Is  an  extraordinary 
cne,   extraordinary  In  the  power  and  [ 
brilliance  of  tlie  upper  register.     The  j 
lower  and  middle  tones  are  not  of  an  ; 
imcommon   quality;    In    fact    some   of  ' 
them  have  little  quality  and  are   in-  i 
rlined  to  be  throaty.    It  may  be  that  i 
Mr.  Ruffo  was,  by  nature,  a  tenor  of, 
limited    compass,    who    wisely    deter-  ] 
mined  to  bo  a  high  baritone.   His  upper  i 
range  is,  indeed,  remarkable.  The  tones 
are  at  will  trumpet-like  or  oily.    They  ! 
have  Imposing  virility.  | 
As  a  singer,  or  rather,  as  he  sanj 
I  yesterday,  ho  cannot  be  justly  praised. 
His  attack  was  Indecisive,  sometimes 
!  slovenly.    He  often  alld  carelessly  from  j 
one  tone  to  another.   In  a  melodic  line  | 
he  would  change  totuil  quality  without 
any  rhetorical  excuse.   Nor  was  his  in- 
I  terpretatlon  of  arias  or  songs  '  distin- 
guished by  aesthetic  Intellteence.  We 
have  all  heard  the  Prologue  to  "PagU- 
acci"  sung  with  more  finesse  and  with 
greater  dramatic  fervor  by  less  famous 
baritones;   wo  have  all  heard  Figaro's 
Air  sung  with  more  humor,  more  dash 
and  with  |reater  variety  of  expression. 
I  As  for  the  songs,  they  were  of  a  popu- 
lar nature  and  sung  for  the  most  part 
with  undeviating,  inexorable  loudness. 

The  musical  feature  of  the  concert 
was  the  exquisite  sinij'.ng  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence Hinkle  of  "Vlssi  d'arte,"  from 
"Tosca,"  end  "Depuis  le  Jour,"  from 
"Louise."  Many  remember  her  singing 
In  the  "Libera,"  from  Verdi's  "Requi- 
em" at  A  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Choir  of  Toronto,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
when  she  made  a  profound  Impression. 
There  are  few  singers  now  before  the 
public  who  have  such  absolute  technic, 
such  mastery  of  style.  Nor  is  this  an 
Instance  of  mere  mechanism.  Icily  cold  j 
in  Us  perfection.  While  the  tones  are  of 
crystalline  purity  In  themselves,  often  | 
of  ethereal  beauty,  they  have  emotional 
signltlcance.  Miss  Hinkle  fortunately 
has  not  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  be- 
ing "dramatic"  at  any  cost.  .She  is  a 
lyric  soprano;  her  lyricism  satisfies  the 
understanding  and  touches  the  heart. 

Mr.  Rummel,  a  son  of  the  late  Franz 
Rummel,  widely  known  as  a  pianist  of 
undeniable  ability,  played  Kreisler's  ar- 
rangement of  Pugnani'i!  Praeludium  and 
I  Allegro  and  Couperin's  Chanson  Louis 
1  Xlll.  and  Pavane;  also  Gabriel  Faure's 
Berceu.se  and  Sarasate's  Introduction 
and  Tarantelle  In  an  amiable  manner. 

Mme.  Tetrazzlnl  and  Tltta  Ruffo  will 
give  a  concert  In  Mechanic's  building  on 
Thursday  evening,  Feb.  5. 

THEONG  HEARS  TETRAZZINI 

Large  Audience  at  Sunday  Night 
Concert  at  Opera  House. 

Mme.  Tetrazzinl's  appearance  was  the 
occasion  for  an  exceptionally  large 
.ludience  that  attended  the  concert  at 
lie    Bostfllt  Opera   House   last  night. 


Large    Audience  at 

Given  In  St.  James  Theatre. 

The  second  concert  of  the  new  Boston 
Philharmonic  Society,  Charles  FranV^ 
conductor,  was  given  at  the  St.  James  s 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.    The  pro, 
gram    included   the    "Funeral  March 
from  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  Symphony. 
The  men  played  with  even  more  confi- 
dence than  a  week  ago,  and  the  result 
was  an  interesting  musical  afternoon. 
That  there  is  a  large  public  In  Boston 
for  these  Sunday  afternoon  concerU  at 
nominal  prices  was  witnessed  by  the 
"uSlence  of  yesterday.    Other  numbers 
on    the    program    were    FanUsla  on 
;  Gounod's  "Faust,"  Meyerbeer's  Corona- 
tion march,  Thomas's  overture  to  Ml„- 
'„on,".  Haydn's    serenade    tor  string 
I  uartet,-  Leonl's  "Birth  of  Dawn,'-  Lui^ 
■  oini's    "Ballet    Egjptienne"    and  an 
■\merican     sketch     "Dort     unten  im 
1  suden"  by  Mvddleton.    The  soloist  was 
i  Raymond^  Allen    Slmonds.    a  Boston 
church  singer,   who   sang     In  Native 
1  Worth"  from  Haydn's  "CreaOon. 


"Gringo." 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
Willie  you  are  on  the  subject  of  najJtl- '. 
cal  terms,  if  you  are  not  already  off  it, 
what  is  a  wangan"?   Dr.  Crockett  will 
know,  of  course. 
And  what  is  the  derivation  '■ 

,  Mexican  word  "grlnro"?  Nothing  nauti- 
cal about  that  of  course,  but  does  an.,  - 
i  body  know?  MARINBRO. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Jan.  5. 
We  leave  "wangan"  to  the  nautical 
experts.  "Gringo"  Is  a  term  of  coii- 
tempt  applied  by  Mexicans  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  aa  some  say,  to  all  English- 
speaking  people,  though  we  doubt  tnis 
latter  statement.  The  term  originated, 
it  Is  said.  In  the  Mexican-American  war. 
when  the  American  soldiers  'got  Into 
the  habit  of  calling  the  simple  Mexican 
soldiers  whom  they  took  prisoners, 
•greenies,'  to  signify  their  ignorance  of 
things  in  general,  and  of  military  tactics 
especially.  The  Mexicans  retaliated  b^ 
calling  the  Americans  'greenos,  ana 
this  word  finaiiy  degenerated  into 
'gringos.'  "  We  do  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this.  [Ed.] 


Some  bumble  poet  once  aang.  In  etlect: 
Sweet  are  the  songa  that  are  sung,  but 


Dickens  a  Spook. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recent  mock  trial  in  London  of 
Edwin  Dro'od  recalls  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  Merrlam  &  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field In  the  Seventies.  A  printer,  r\a.meA 
Jameson,   living  in  Vermont,  finished 


the  unsung  songs  are  sweeter.    So  Itl  the  book  under  the  guidance  of  ttie 
Often  1,  with  th,  letters  addressed  toi  ^^PiHt  o^t^  D^cken.  J^^^^^^ 
us  that  are  not  published.   They  are  not  |  gtyje,  but  were  not  agreed  as  to  the 
publLi^hed  because  they  are  too  long  or '  solution  of  the  mystery.   I  have  tried  to 
are  nnon>-mous,  or  are  too  personal  In  And  a  copy  In  the  bookstore  but  fa  led. 

r-iin  vou  tell  me  where  it  can  oe  tounai 
their  attack  on  cherished  Institutions,      Boston,  Jan?  9,  J-  D- 

or  bitter,  malignant  in  reply  to  letters  i  '   

that  have  already  been  printed  In  this  I  "Old  Cobloglcks'' 

column.  I '  As  the  World  Wags : 

For  example:  "Senex"  haa  written  in  jn  certain  rural  communities  in  New 
answer  to  Mr.  Halllday  Wltherspoon's    England,  an  obstinate,  stubborn  man  Is 

commonly  referred  to  as  being  an  "Old 
Cobloglcks"  (sic.)  May  not  this  expres- 
sion have  once  been  the  "How  now,  chop- 
logic"  of  Juliet's  father.  Act.  III.?  There 
Ere  also  localities  where  the  plural  of 
"house"  Is  often  made  by  adding  the 
U  tter  "n"  Instead  of  "s,"  and  "goodly 
is  used  in  place  of  "good,"  as  "a  goodly 
farm."  It  would  seem  that  the  history 
of  these  forms  might  afford  an  Interest- 
ing field  for  remark. 
[  HORACE  C.  CARTER. 

Winter  Hill,  Jan.  6. 
"Chop-logic"  is  a  good,  sound  old 
English  word  tor  a  contentious,  sophis- 
tical arguer,  and  we  have  the  adjective 
"choploglcal."  argumentative.  Perhaps 
"cobloglcks"  Is  a  corruption;  we  do  not 
find  the  form  in  dialect  dictionaries. 

The  plural  "housen"  was  used  b.v 
good  writers  in  the  16th  century  and  Is 
still  used  dlaJectally  In  England  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  .States;  Cape 
Cod,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  for  in- 
stance. In  Great  Britain  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  used  north  of  Yorkshire. 


delightful  defence,  say  rather  eulogy, 
of  the  prevailing  costumes  for  women, 
Bllt  skirt  and  all.  It  appears  that 
"Senex,"  now  approaching  bis  76tb 
year,  is  seriously  disturbed  by  the  sight 
of  (air  women;  he  shudders  to  think 
what  a  deplorable  effect  these  graceful, 
sensible  costumes  may  have  on  suscep- 
tible youth: 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladles'  love  unfit. 
The  power  of  beauty  i  remember  yet. 

But  In  his  righteous  Indignation,  he  is 
franker  than  any  revelation  seen  In 
Tremont  street,  and  he  thus  reminds  us 
of   the   Juvenal    of   the    Sixth  Satire. 

Senex"  la  on  the  side  ot  Dr.  Hugh 
Cabot,  not  of  the  angels,  terrestrial  or 
celestial.  And  "Senex"  Is  particularly 
displeased  by  a  costume  worn  by  some 
women  that  alternately  reveals  and  con- 
ceals. This  leads  him  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  good  line:  "We  know  how- 
much  more  effective  as  a  beacon  the 
alternating  lighthouse  commonly  is 
than  that  of  steady  beam."  We  are 
afraid  there  Is  nothing  left  for  "Senex" 
to  do  but  to  take  his  exercise  after  dark. 
Blinders  by  day  would  not  wholly  de- 
fend him  from  Satan's  snares. 

Then  tliere  is  our  esteemed  contributor 
Mr.  Nebuchednezztii-  Snoot  of  Athol.  He 
wishes  Dr.  Crockett  to  Ivnow  that  on 
his  table  are  "The  Light  of  Asia,"  a' 
Longfellow,  a  Byron,  "a  cherished 
Shakespeare  actually  dog-eared  from 
thumbs."  Also  "A  Connecticut  Yankee 
at  King  Arthur's  Court";  that  he  Is, 
therefore,  not  a  "buffoon"  as  Dr.  Crock- 
ett thought  him,  but  a  disciple  of  Mark 
Twain.  And  then  Mr.  Snoot  gives  a  long 
account  of  a  voyage  to  Guam  with  Capt. 
Llllydlll  of  the  spanking  little  bark  Red 
P.  E.,  which  on  every  Christmas  used  to 
tie  up  at  T  wharf  with  her  cargo  of 
mackerel  oil.  There  were  Herm,  the 
mate,  the  mongoose,  the  parrakeet, 
Andy  the  cook  and  Sunny  the  bosun. 
But  why  Capt.  LillydlU  put  the  whole 
crew  and  the  mongoose  and  ttw  parra- 
keet In  the  brig  for  14  days,  cannot  now 
be  told  here. 


'HOFFMANN' AT 
OPERA  HOUSE! 


Not  the  Same. 

jAs  the  World  Wags: 

I   Thanks  to  Mr.  Luther  Stephenson.    1 1 
heard  at  the  time  of  the  circumstance  i 
he  writes.    That  of  which  I  wrote  Is 
anotlier  affair.  There  is  po  reference  in 
my  story  to  the  14th  New  York  or  Gen. 
Griffin.    My  story  accomplished  Its  ob-  ; 
.1ect;  brought  out  another  very  Inter- 
esting one.  1  think  the  matter  he  writes 
of  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  during 

[the  war.      DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 
Boston,  Jan.  9. 


The  opera  last  night  at  th^  Boston 
Opera  House  was  Offenbach's  "Contes 
d'  Hoffmann."    The  chief  singers,  with 
one  exception,  were  those  of  the  earlier 
Iperformance  this  season:    Mmes.  Scot- 
ney,  Arasden,  Edvina  and  Leveroni,  and 
Messrs.     Laffitte    and    Wronski.  Mr. 
Marcoux  for  the  first  time  this  season 
.took  the  four  parts  that  are  personifica- 
tions of  Hoffmann's  evil  genius. 
I   Some  time  ago  M.  Jean  Marnold  of  the 
Mecure   de   France   took   occasion  to 
write  a  bitter  article  against  this  charm- 
ing opera,  one  of  the  most  fantastical 
of    stage    works,    an    opera    that  E. 
T.    A.    Hoffmann   himself   would  have 
loved.    M.    Marnold,  did-  not  deign  to 
I  criticise,   he  merely'  culled  out  oxtra- 
oi-dlnary  words  and  phrases  of  abuse. 
Yet  this  opera  is  eminently  French  ;n 
Its  grace,  its  lucidity,  its  eleg-ance.  Add 
to  these  characteristics  In  fine  appre- 
ciation   of    thrt    essential    elements  of 
Hoffmann  as  a  writer  of  tales,  the  suc- 
cessful suggestion  of  tlio  grotesque,  the 
mysterious,  the  macabre. 

There  is  nothing  that  w^e  remember 
opera  to  be  compared  with  the  scene  1 
Crespel's  house,  so  far  as  the 
slori  of  vague  horror  is  concer 
eept  the  entrance  of  the  Statj; 
Giovanni."  and  since  ther 
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who  wna  i' 
^•(Ul  that  In  thus    1  ,  , ,. 
and    thar«  ar« 
Mo.'ttrf  would  iidi 


I  ItlB 

I,.-  \  e 


fooll.-  .  ■  .:  .  .T.'i  Mi.sM  i:ilnoi<>,  w  o  I  ii- 
person.i'.  rii  11  character  that  wo  had 
thoiiuli'  WHS  now  only  xb  be  seen  In  tlie 
humbU  r  \  arlet.v  theatres  of  .smivll  cUles. 

OABTI.B  SQUARB-"Th«  M«nd  the 
ramrr."  .  oon,eay  .n  four  .cU  by 

\rthMr  ^VlnK  Plnero:  ^.^.ton 

l.\arnci>mbe  " '■(vanier  Walli'  V 


The 


'    lllOM  i.lK 

MniP  Kil- 

.1  Olyinplu  anil 
the  dull  nilKht 
■  Is  a  suiiip- 
ix'a  Inviui- 
-.■<  has  VKi  t) 
J  hiN  Pr.  Miracle  Is 
:  with  the  traditions  I 
ive  than  it  was  last 
penonnance  was  greatly  | 


m  ABOARD' 
ATTHESHUBERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHL'BERT  THEATRE— "All  Aboard." 
a  ranalcal  comedy  panorama  in  two  acts, 
book  by  M«r1t  Swan,  lyrics  by  B.  Ray 
Goeta,  rauilo  by  B.  Ray  Goets  and 
Malvln  rranklln.  Do  Witt  Coleman, 
mualcal  director.  Produced  at  Atlantlo, 
City  May  i7.  1913.  i 

i^^J'S^^"^  r::::"::-.:y-^^ 

 »i<«  p^-.tr^^'lss 

,      v,n  Hr./ ..."1  M»rcla  HarrU 

V      Ttuff  ............Ralph  R^.S» 

The  features  of  this  entertalnmenW 
were  Mr.  Lew  Fields,  the  aotlngr  of  Miss 
Barnett.  the  burlesque,  "Wben  Womer 
Rule,  "  by  Ned  Joyce  Heoney,  IntroduceiJ 
;n  tho  second  act;  the  dancing  of  Mr. 
DeHaven  and  the  dancing  of  Mr.  RIgg* 
and  Miss  Wltchle.  The  singing  of  the 
prlnolpals  was  poor,  the  lyrics  were,  for 
the  most  part.  Inaudible;  the  music  was 
inferior  to  that  which  Is  expected  at 
shows  of  this  species. 

A  Dutch  sailor  wishes  to  go  home  3B 
a  captain,  that  after  an  absence  of  10 
years  he  may  show  his  wife  he  Is  not 
a  good-for-nothing.     The  money  that 
he  has  saved  is  taken  from  him  by  a 
bunco  man,  and  as  he  sits  l>«^al"ns : 
his  fate  near  an  oriental  flower  he  in- 
hales its  perfume  and  dreams  a  won-  ] 
dTful  dream  in  which  as  a  real  cap- 
la'ln  he  visits  various  countries  and  at 
last  sees  home.    There  are  scenes  on- 
the  pier,  on  the  vessel,  in  Spain,  among  , 
the  Sierras,  which  he  visits  In  an  air- 
ship, in  Holland  and  in  China.   And  Jan 
also  dreams*)f  cubWt  art.  | 
These  scenes  call  for  handsome  cos- . 
tumes.  stage  effects,  a  striking  tableau, 
~f  statues,  and  all  sorts  of  dances  andj 
ihorus  evolutions.  i 
Mr    Fields   was   amusing  in   speech  1 
and  by  facial  play,  and  In  the  scene, 
where  he  realized  that    he    had  been 
swindled  he  acted  well  In  a  sentimental 
manner,  with  a  commendable  reserve 
and  genuine  force.   He  was  very  funny 
n     the     burlesqua,     "When  Women 
Rule."  a  vision  of    women    In  politics, 
1»  years  hence.  i 
The   candidate   for   mayoress  (Miss 
Barnett).    chosen    by    Boss  Mahoney] 
I  Miss  Ellnore)  and  betrothed  to  her  son 
Cyril  (Mr.  De  Haven),  turns  out  to  be  a 
woman  with  a  past.     In  her  student 
days    she    had    basely    wronged  and 
deserted  Harold   Hargreaves,  and  left 
him  with  a  child  to  face  the  scorn  of 
heartless    men.     Mr.    Fields   as  Har- 
greaves took  us  back  to  the  good  old 
days  of  burlesque  when  George  L.  Fox 
played  Hamlet,  Richelieu  and  Macbeth,  i 
The  burlesque  wa^  acted  capitally  by  all  . 
ihe  plaj  ers.     Even  Miss  Ellnore.  who  | 
was  noisy,  coarse,  tiresome,  offensive  in  | 
other  scenes  of  the  show — the  part  was  j 
taken  in  New  York  by  George  Monroe- 
displayed  real  comic  talent  as  the  Boss.  | 
Miss   Barnett,   excellent  In  the  bur- ; 
lesque,    was    attractive    and   vivacious  | 
throughout.     Mr.  De  Haven's  dancing: 
was   commendable,   otherwise  he    was , 
ineffective.    Mr.  D'Orsay  had  little  to  • 
do,  but  his  familiar  drawl   was  with 
hlni.    We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr. 
Riggs  and  Miss  Wltchle  as  dancers. 

There  are  many  dreary  stretches  In 
the  comedy,  relieved  only  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  well-shaped   chorus  girls 
and  by  the  dances,  costumes  and  stage 
settings,  of  which  the  most  consplcu- 
1       ous  for  beauty  was  the  scene  in  Holland. 
L       In  Is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Fields  does  not 
k      have  a  comedy  more  worthy  of  his 
^  ability. 

Nevertheless  the  test  of  an  entertaln- 
^^^nent  of  this  nature  is  whether  the  audl- 
^^^^e  laughs.  Last  night  It  laugh^ 
^^^^kttlly.  but  the  best  thing:  pilt  before  it 
^^^^^^■^^burlesque.  which  did  not  meet 
^^^^^^^^^^^ a s  much  favor  as  the 


aabrlalle  Kato  ^'     mIos  Auguil*  0111, 

Jimmy  Blroh.  .  j^,     ,,,(.11  Flwence  i 

Enid  Monorlpff  "'^j,,,  y^ry  Younk 

Uly  Pftrr»d.-ll  " ' ;," '   hlof  ulrl  at  the 

How  Lily  "v^^'oHKln 
••pandora  "  from  humble  origin  w"» 
h^way  UP  to  the  leading  Par^  n  a 

'stm  it  was  interesting  onoe 
^eSTn^fsee^f-'^^atlnghe^^ 

hl8  business,  then  raged  at  the  Je^out 

of  Miss  Parrudell.      To  «^d  tn 

r^'The^'Sy  o    l^nd'o^and  U 
smytbe     Ihs    manager  who 

true.    Moreover  ^^^'^^^^  acta,  is 

play,  haraVJ^J^  «a- 

scarcely  more  tnan  vuIkbt 
?ogue.  in  which  mainma  "PJobn  vulgar 

and  good-hearted,  ifly  ^^^/"tith  various 
fellow"  associates  *p°:ndora  all  more  or 
rs'\?oated"Ud\'^ldf  are  allowed  to 

speak  for  themselves 
With  the       rd  act  comes^a^^^ 

drama,  but  is  It  ^"i"?  the  lord. 

Would  a  Gaiety  K*:*  ^^'^  moment, 
whom  she  loXf^V^TIust  blurred  her 
at  the  man  who  '^«-,'^„^"f  later  apdo- 
mother.  and,  '"'""*ff%rh,r;,?  It  is 
glze  and  '■«-«"Sase  herseU  to  n  ^^^^^^ 

rilid'd^l^V'Jlt  o^i^^^^ 
would  one  Londoner  In  speaking  t^^^^_ 

^^^■^^BZ^  -"to 
ThB  acting  was  approximately  >-'"° 

aripfnt  or  the  Play^  eac^  P--;J- 
^h*;:  rX^'  vJt^^e^  t(e  w/ole  — 
(with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Or^lfJ^,^, 

too  agreeable,  a  cheap  bid  for  a  lau^n. 

rfandioTe\nd 

a  bit  noisy.  Miss  Young  made  a  gooQ 

fooklng  Lily  and  ^^<^^  -'^'^'^^^ZnV 
oughly  enjoyed  by  ^er  audience^  in 
the  last  act,  however,  her  Interpreia 
tfon  of  the  despairing  heroine  seemed  a 
bit  shallow,  peevish,  ';ather  than  grle.-| 
ing    merely   the   ephemeral  Pf'^la'^'^^ 
thit   expends   itself   In    thumping   tl  e 
lofa    pinows.     The  performance 
week  is  noteworthy  because  of  Miss 
?^ung's  return  to   the  Castle  Square 
llfte^Vn  absence  of  several  months  A 
,£UU    house    welcomed    her    and  after 
much  applause,  she  mad.e  a  dainty  UtUe 
speech  which  was  well  received.  Nt-xt 
week  the  play  is  "Hamlet. 


by  ■-  ii'lnn': 

Is  brmwht  hack  hkhIu 
never  drinks  again.    It  Is  all  aInu^,h.^ 
and  »U  well  acted.  .,J,^^^ 
Eleanor    Baldwin    Cass,  considered 
America's  greatest  woman  fenc«r.  P"- 
sents  an  attractive  "Ct,  a  ded  by  her 
own  company  of  fencing  girls,  ^ho  real- 
ly  know  the  art  of  fencing.  Another 
t^oup^  although  of  somewhat  different 
nature.  Is  the  Great  Balton  Troupe  of 
daring  women  aerlallsts  1"  a  series  of 
sensational  mld-alr  reats.  Tlj«Jl^;'«r«^'| 
the  animal  Pantomime,  contributed  by] 
Charles   Prolle's   miniature   clrcu^B.  in 
which  Is  Introduced  the  robbery  of  the 
Over  and    Mall.     Cleo   Oascolgne   is  a, 
f°a8clna"tfnK  sweet-voiced  «l"^'-..^,-<=-^i 
ly   from    Purls.    Stepp,  Iv.trh 
King  havea  wit  n''rth-'vna-m«'ody  8>«>tch! 
In  which  a  piano  plays  no  s"'*^"  P?f !; 
Vandlnoft  and  Louie.  "Shtnlng  palnteia 
in  oil.  and  Brltt  Wood.  ^''^j^ 
here  for  the  first  time,  complete  the  bllU 


A  letter  from  Spain  contaliu. 
that  will  grieve  the  many  friends 
Mme.  Mar.!Gay.   ^-ly  In  Octobe  h 
daughter   Careen,  Jho    a-ordlng  to 
her  mother' description,  naa  a  ■ 
Jutlon  stronger  than  ^-«''  ^^tM  J 

.h  acute  aPPe^a.^^^^^ 
1  30  hours.    Wthln  the  daughter, 
this  event  Mme.  Gay  ^.         ^  been 
Ysabel.  whoso  state  o.^eaun  n 
disquieting  for  some  '"onths, 

^'^'\ro"n'fo^.'ar'"ri  rc^°staftufn°or  " 
operation  loi    an  ,^  ^  ^vvould 

T^hey  assured  nX^^^''^^^^' 
be  a  simple  opeiauor^.  recovering 
r  n^iss  "The  devoUon  of  Mme. 
consciousness.  }J}'l"^^^  .^ell  known. 
Gay  to  these  daufhte^  J^f  J^^^^  from  I 
It  was  her  *°i^tght  live  with 

T  "'^Itr  Xns  ft  th?m  are  now  vain, 
them.  Her  plans  lor  consolation  in  her 
but  she  hopes  to^find  conso^ 

fXrnt^  the  Boston  Opera  House  about 
Feb.  33. 


PTWDHAMS 
I  {at  B.F.KE1TH'S 

iirt  WUllams,  the  celebrated  come*. 

dlan,  entertained  two 
i^.  Keith's  theatre,  headiiig  a  bill 
of  more  than  unusual  «<=ellence.  Mr_ 
WUllams,  wearing  the 

that  first  made  him  ^^"'°^''\lf'loslevy 
alllf  hat  white  gloves  and  hosiery, 
Ind  sfoes  a  bit  the  worse  for  -ear-: 
was  applauded  to  the  echo  af^er  eaon 
of  his  numerous  selections  of  sons  andj 
talk.  His  song  about  the  si  PP^iT  elm 
tree  the  tree  that  marks  the  border 
H^'  between  himself  and  the  grave  | 
made  the  same  big  hit  it  l^^s  eve' 
So?^  In  the  pantomlne  VO^^J^^^^ 
he  was  as  clever  as  ever.  But  one 
of  the  best  things  he  did  was  h  s  Pju.^ 
tomlne  tango  that  fairly  brought  dJvjn 
the  house  He  has  never  been  more 
enthusiastically  received  In  Boston  than 

last  night.  wpek's 
Another  excellent  act  on  « JT.t^*^^ 
bin  is  Joseph  Jefferson.  Prwentlng  Poor 
Old  Jim,"  Mr  Jefferson  being  assisted 
in  Its  presentation  by  Blanche  Bender 
QnH  fomnanv  Mr.  Jefferson  Is,  or 
course'^oor  Sid  Jim,  a  dutiful  husband 
when  not  frequenting  the  cl"h  fwm 
which  he  returns  night  after  "Isht  \n 
the  f.ame  condition,  always  Pen'tent, 
but  of  a  penitence  that  never  endures 
for  24  hours.  Marie,  his  ^'^to 
family  physician,  who  ed 
be  called  in.  by  a  o lever  ^use  succeed 
in  making  Jim  believe  he  has  died, 
Luh^ugh  hi.  ghost  atll)  lingers.  Then. 


Raoul  Pugno. 

Haoul   Fugn°.   the  Pl-^«^.,to^^ 
Moscow.  Jan.  3.  ^h"e  ma,l»n. 
tour  In  Russia,  ^e  first j 
with  Mr.  Ysaye  in  ^ebj-viary- 
was  here  again  ^Z^^^^' ^r.c,rt.  and 
he  played  at  »  f.^P^'" Vas  a  pianist 
m  November   1905.   He  wa 
of  undoubted   parts    and   m     y  i 
was  <:haracterized  by  beauty  ^ 

jxcept  when  he  .f?y"*'-i^rity— and  thAs 
pestuous  composition. ^lartty 

^as    ^^^7%^P[nty  ^'hich  sometimes 
mechanical    ^^ciiity  ^„ 

tempted  him  to^^^'^^^^oinposed  operas, 
cellent  musician,  he  ^omp      ^^es   and  i 
operettas,   music  for  pani 
ballets,  a  concert  piece  lo    y  | 
orchestra,  a  piano  jonata 
niany  plano  pieces^  Asa  te 
Paris  Conservatory  and  in  j  ^^^^^^^^ 
was  highly  esteemed    It  was  y 
when  he  Play^d  her^^\,„tes  of  Schu- 
concert  that  he  hf^.'^.^^^"  before  him. 
berfs  "Wanderer    f "*^/'|uf£ered  from 
For  many  years  he  had  sun 
fear  of  losing  ^^W^Pf^^^o  l^n  on  the 
I  and  the  sight  of  the  piano  p 
rack  reassured  h<lm.   even  journal 
1  might  not  t'^^".,^,X^g  2,  1894)  is  this 
of  the  Goncourts  ^Aug.       Pugno.  who 
I  passage:      'The  mu=  cloquent- 
I joined  here  this  evening-  SP  .^^^ 
,y  concernms  the  mue^j^^ 
diversify  'rhe  life  oi  J  concert 
Iclared  that  he  had  befor 
Itbe  anxious,  sicliiy  e  , 
ceded  his  first  ooncert.  j^^^^rances 
t  sessing  thought  ot  possib^ 
to  his  Perf<""'"='T„t^rtlon  of  his  fore- 
heart.  «r^°/f^,'=Cii  wh°^^  "^^^  ^ 
arm,  heat  of  the  hail  wn  ^^^^ , 

the  keys  sticky,  a  crack    n  ^^^^^^ 

that  might  t^''®  '".^to  ?he  final  chord, 
and  thus  he  suffered  to  the  ^^^^ 

Th«  -^,r"C'perfprmance  he  is  seized 
that  after  the  Pe^wn  ^^.^ 
with  stomachic  ^^^^Pf  jg^ted  two  hours 
citals  in,I^"^°"'„^at*n  was  the  fear  o 
his  chief  P«°<=^"P^.  p"ugno  was  a  jovial 
losing  his  menwry.   ^  °    interested  m 
companion,  hroad  mm  ^  .^^  gen- 
art,  literature.  Po""^^^'^"^  ^as  mayor  of 
'eraJ.  For  some  years  he  w.^ 
the  French  village  where  he^^ 
summer,  and  as  mayor  ^ve- 
village  as  Beranser  s  king  ^^^^ 
tot.  Of  Italian  ongm,  IW 
at  Montrouge.  lie  oc  p^^, 
aVrhr'S  kept  a  Uttle  music 
shop 


only  luaii  who  huH  siiffored  iLuiu  a  lulse 
anatomical  Impression  gainocl  In  youtn, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  In  this 
as  in  other  matters,  It  is  hest 
rect  vlcw.s  early.  pii,ti!,K^s.iiN. 
Boston,  Jan.  10. 

"You're  a  Cure." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  mo  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "curs"  as  applied  by  the  little 
Blum  glri  to  the  young  nobleman  in 
chapter  2  of  De  Morgan's  "It  Never  Can 
Happen  Agaln"V  I  do  not  «nd  the  word 
In  the  Century  Dictionary  and  have  no 
dictionary  of  slang  here.  One  sentence 
m  this  chapter  Is:  "Her  discrimination 
of  him  as  a  Cure,  too  will  show  those  f 
who  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  this, 
term  that  she  placed  a  low  value  on  his 
reflections."  ^-  °-  °-  f 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  9.       .    _  ' 
■   "Cure"  was  a  colloquial  term  in  Jfing- 
1  land  for  an  eccentric  person,  fool,  also 
'  funny  fellow.    The  word  is  not  to  b9 
found  in  slang  dictionaries  of  the  18tn 
century,  and  we  do  not  know  ""^hether 
it  is'  In  common  use  today,     in  isoo 
Punch     published     a    poem  entitled 
"What's  a  Cure?"  Various  uses  of  this 
word  were  described;  for  example: 
The  mad  wae  thick,  the  cfobbIhe  cle«n— 
A  ttpU  dreSBca  man.  genteel  of  mien— 
Walked  through  the  flrst  (he  may  be_po«>- 
The  sweeper  niuttcred  •'he's  a  care. 
And  at  the  end  are  these  lln«s: 
Ptmch  doth  the  ilangy  worW  adjtir* 
To  state  whence  deriTitlon  care. 
'   In  the  slang  dictionary  published  by 
John  Camden  Hotten  it  is  stated  that' 
"cure"  is  an  abridgment  of  "curiosity. 
H-m-m !— Ed. 

"Gringo"  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags:  m.^i^-,! 

During  my  five  years'  stay  1^  M«l^o] 
,  I  asked  many  times  for  the  derivation 
:  of  the  term  "Gringo"  and  was  always 
'  given  the  same  explanation-it  came  to 
be  given  to  all  the  EngUsh-speaklng 
peolle  from  a  song.  "Green  Orow  the 
Rushes.  O,"  used  by  pallors  a  great  deal 
at  one  time  and  was  first  applied  to  the 
BrUlsh  sailors  in  ^orn.^t^^^^co.st 

Melrose,  Jan.  '12.   

This  derivation  has  often  been  given 
and  as  often  disputed. 


ell, 
toi 


MRS.  LARZ  ANDERSON 
PRODUCER JiER  PLAY 

"Hveryboy"  Well  Received  at  Us 
Premiere  In  the  Bijou  Theatre, 


Amen"  to  Mr.  WUherspoon. 

AB  the  World  Wajs:  ^^^^  ^^y 

I  am  a^|r«  f  jS^espondents  serlous- 
of  your  regular  corresp^  remark  that  1 
ly,  nevertheless  i  r  .vvitherspoon  s 

heartily  agree  with  .Roman's 
sentiments  ^"^riday's  Herald, 

dress,   expressed  in  ^  ri    y  ^ 
May  heaven  « "^^'^^Xd  me  of  a  bit  of 
^^folue  from%ler's  "My  Uncle  Ben- 

lamin"  which  I  fear  is  not  so  wellj 
known  as  It  should  be  nowadays. 

■•  'Is  he  drunk?'  whispered  my  grana  j 
father  to  his  wife. 

••'What  makes  you  think    so.  an 
swered  the  latter.  „.  .  .. 

••  -Because  he  is  talking  sense. 
Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  free 
do^n?  in  %-.,r^r'.*cTlcl'""-^^r  cusVms 
Srrtho"Jirna"yeIrraso  are  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  passing  generation  and 
the  maddest  efforts  of  the  most  vlolen 
fanatics  _  can   move    it   only   a  hair 


rsPECIAL  DUSPATCH  TO  THE  HEEALD.l  j 

feosTON,  Mass..  Monday.-"Bveryboy,"  a 
fairy  plav,  written  by  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson, 
wife  of  one-time  Ambassador  to  Japan 
and  Minister  to  Belgium,  was  presented 
for  the  first  time  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Bi  ou  ^ 
Theatre  this  afternoon  and  to-night.  Mrs, 
Anderson,  who  recently  opened  her  home,  , 
in  Washington,  wired  that  she  could  no 
come  to  Boston  to-day.  but  that  she  an.l 
several  of  Wr  friends  will  come  here  later 
in  the  week  to  see  the  play. 

Many  persons  prominent  in  Boston  s  so- 
ciety saw  .the  play,  which  was  well  re- 
celved.    In  the  cast  were  Miss  Marjoru 

^^^^e^^sSi::^cS:^>-: 

UiT\myDe  Go-zzaldi.  who  have  appeau-u 
befor-e  i.i  amateur  pyodu«>ons. 

Thp  music  for    r^veij  "oj"  ""^ 
by  ^r.  Carl  Wilmore,  a  Boston  newspape. 
man,  a,nd  another  newspaper  man,  W. 
ptu\  Bliss,  Playe.l  the  r6le  of^Book. 

„,„ancoaldhe.r  .U^at^  ^'7^- 
pt  blm-that  he  U  Btap  d.  . 
;.0Ued.  that  he  Ta   h-  h„s 

w«k.  that  bis  ''™'°«'Jl"*°'ff\;  could  he 
„,d  all  bis  best  tblng^hO  «  be 

lleve  that  these  nl"'»°»  ''''''^b,  „onth 
^onW  be  in  bis  graTe  thlnss;  ""rt 

out.  Happily  no  man  does  boar  ^^^^^X^^,,,. 

Uo  did.  the,  ';-'f^-;j„,r.Me  laoEhtor 
gul>iUaWo  ^rrath  or  hieltingu  ^^^^^ 
A  man  receires  the  »1'°<="/' °  3,<,„„a  ana 
,t  bU  ranltj.  Vanity  acu  "  „ 
,,„,..boiacr  in  «-,-;  \».r'::.[ln1lV  UP  t. 

:f:.rrr  tteor:::f.u-wnb,ow3.  i 


"Wangan"  and  a  Sto'-y- 

..Marlnlro"   asked   last  Monday 
„,eanlng  of  the  word  "wangan. 
[Tave  received  letters  in  answer. 
i»  the  World  Wags: 

^4an^an"  Is  the  term  usually  appU 
•<^an„an    is  ^, 

in  the   lumber   camps  oi  - 
Canada  to  the  storehouse  from  w 
the  men  draw  their 
tobacco,  etc.  I  supposed       '  '""f^^^ 
that  It  was  an  Indian  word.   It  eo^ 
utel  Butacoupleofyea«a^o 
up  with  a  sallorman  named  HUg- 

L..^  -reV;:raUThin^ 

.anonymously  wUh    'sK  P  -  Jog 

and   "Slop  -best.      l  ne\t 
1 


e.T.uii;    Co  wiiero   the  \\o:i 

nateil  and  how  It  got  J(tom  one 
fle  to  the  other. 

iiur  explanation  of  gringo  )s  probably 
right  one,  or  near  right.  I  was  in  a 
e  iMexlcan  village  8ix  or  seven  year.9 
In  the  state  o£  Morelos,  way  out 
he  back  of  beyond,  the  Jumping-ofC 
ce,  and  I  ran  across  some  conflrm- 
ry  evidence.    I  was  stopping  In  a 
meson  run  by  a  widow  and  her 
«e  sons.  The  family  ineludsd  an  an- 
Ijt  ancestor,  one  Don  Felipe,  Donna 
,rltt'3    great-grandfather.     The  old 
tleman  was  then  103  years  old,  and 
,t  wasn't  any  guess  either,  the  figures 
g  verified  by  the  church  records, 
^ell,  one  day  Hermlnlo,  the  oldest 
took  me  Into  the  family  living 
ra  to  show  some  of  the  household 
itm.    On  the  wall  I  observed  hanging 
U,  S.  cavalry  sabre,  which  turned  out 
he  a  relic  of  the  Mexican  war.  Old 
an  Felipe  was  brought  in  and  we  had 
•  story  out  of  him.    It  seems  that 
me  time  along  in  the  forties  the  fam- 
r  ]iaJ  moved  temporarily  over  Into  the 
(Ighborhood  of  Oriziba  and  so  came 
touch  with  the  American  army  of  in- 
islon.   A  sister  of  Felipe  had  a  Yanltee 
?fcetlieart  who  left  the  sabre  behind, 
illpe  told  of  a  song  the  soldiers  sang, 
hicli  he  called  the  gringo  song.  He 
id  the  men  at  their  camp  frolics  would 
metimes  march  around  In  a  kind  of 
ng-a-round-a-rosy    effect,     I  should 
dge.  chanting  the  song  and  pointing 
tlio  on-loolting  Mexes.    Felipe  gath- 
ed  that  "gringo"  was  a  term  of  ridl- 
ile  or  contempt.   Isn't  it  probable  that 
e  word  was  "greenie,"  as  you  si>ggest?  j 

IIALLIDAY  WITHBRSPOON. 
Dorchester,  Jan.  12. 


'LOUISE'  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUBE:  First  per- 
j  forma  nee  this  season  ot  "Louise."  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 

Louise  Mme.  Edvina 

La  Mere  Mme.  d' Alvarez 

Irma  Miss  Sharlow 

Juliet!  Mr.  Dalmorcs 

Le  Pere..;  Mr.  Marcoux 

1  ■  Although  this  opera  is  practically  a 
I  lealous   tract  In  favor  of   free  love, 

Charpenlier's  finest  and  most  emotional 

music  is  that  in  which  he  depicts  the 

comfort  and  the  happiness  of  humble 

domestic  life.    The  music  that  follows 

the   entrance  of  the   workingman  In 

the  first  act  has  genuine  depth  of  feel- 
ing.    "With  the  exception  of  Louise's 

sensuous  song  in  the  third  act,  there  is 

no  love  music  In  the  whole  opera  that 

has  warmth,  much  less  passion.  Not 

again  until  the  last  act  are  there  pages 

that   move  and   thrill,    and  those  are 

given  to  the  father  lamenting  the  per- 

Tersity  of  the  headstrong  daughter. 
Last   night   the  street   scene  before 

daybieak  was.  restored.    While  it  has 

little  or  notliing  to  do  with  the  action,    the  last  was  the  most  important.  There 


0  played  In  Bos- 
.  i  .  J  the  14th  of  last 
■  -'jutii  at  a  Sunday  concert  In  Syra- 
r  hony   Hall,    when   she   was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  rcplaoe  Mr.  de  Gogorza. 

Miss  Spencer  has  an  agreeable  touch 
and  siie  does  not  force  tone  in  storms 
passag^es  that  might  tempt  her,  Hei 
technic  wa-s  sufficient  yesterday  tor  tht 
j'loper  performance  of  the  pieces  chosen. 
When  this  is  said,  and  it  is  added  th*( 
she  played  with  some  musical  under- 
standing, what  remains?  Simply  this, 
that  she  played  amiably,  in  a  matter  of 
fart  manner,  without  definite  person- 
ality in  the  Interpretation.  Not  that  she 
was  wholly  unemotional,  for  in  the  Slow 
movement  of  tlie  sonata  her  lyricism 
was  at  times  expressive. 

Opinions  might  differ  as  to  her  phras- 
ing of  the  subject  in  Bach's  fugue.  It 
was  too  broken.    The  phrase  la  In  the 
nature  of  a  violin  phrase,  to  be  plajfed 
legato  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
j  notes  that  are  inevitably  staccato.  Miss 
I  Spencer  phrased  this  subject  after  the 
;  manner  of  Dr.  Falsst,  the  shaggy  Stutt- 
gart brgan  pedagogue,  who  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  breaking  a  flowing 
line  of  Bach  into  inconsequential  bit.s. 
'  Ail  would  agree  in  this:  That  her  use 
of  the  damper  pedal  in  the  Fantasie  and 
Fugue  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  con- 
cert, was  excessive  and  sometimes  ruin- 
ous to  the  clarity  of  tfi^e  presentation. 

The  interpretation  ot  Brahma's  Rhap- 
sody lacived  the  necessaiy  fire  and 
swing,  the  demonical  energy,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  slow  movement,  the 
performance  of  the  sonata  was  color- 
less.   Of  the  three  Etudes  by  Scrlabin 
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From  the  Indians. 

3  the  World  Wags: 

i'our  correspondent  "Marinero"'  may 
interested  In  the  enclosed  note  about 

0  derivation  of  "wangan."  The  word 
laed  generally  by  the  Algonoulns  with 

-inlngs  varying  somewhat  in  the  dlf- 
iffit  tribes,  for  Instance,  a  river  runs 
>o  a  narrow  canon  or  "trap,"  and  a 

1  id  Is  produced.  A  portage  has  to  be 
i.je  around  the  "trap"  and  the  portage 
called  "wa-nee-gen"  (accent  on  the 

coiid  syllable)  or  "wineegan"  by  the 
Jlbu  ay.  T.  3.  E. 

Boston,  Jan.  12. 

"VVanlgan:    A  receptacle   in  which 

Binall  supplies  or  a  reserve  stock  ot 
gool:,  arc  kept:  also  a  large  chest  In 
winch   the  lumbermen  of   Maine  and 
Mi:inosota   keep   tlieir .  spare  clothing,, 
piped,  tobacco,  etc.   Called  alto  wongan- 
1^1 '\,  and  spelled  wangun  and  wangan. 
ond— A  boat  used  on  the  rivers  of 
line   for   the   transportation   of  the 
lire    personnel    ot    a    logging  camp 
njj  with  the  tools  ot  tho  camp  and 
/Visions  for  tho  trip.    Thlid— A  place 
11  a  lumber  camp  where  accouiils  aro 
i»l  and  tho  men  paid,    '(iuiinini^  the 
.niKan"  is  the  act  of  taklns  a  leaded 
I't  down  a  river,  from  station  to  eta- 
I,.,    particularly    in    swiftly  flowing 
jier.    The  word  Is  from  Abnaki  wanli- 
gan  'trap' ;  litei-ally,  that  hito  which  any 
object  strays,  wanders,  or  seta  lost;  a 
receptacle    tor    catching    aiid  holding 
Stiay  olijects:  from  wan  'to  wander,'  'go 
astray,'  'get  lost,'  -igan,  often  in  Abnaki 
In  the  sense  of  'trap.'    Similarly,  a  look- 
er  hi   a  hunting  phaeton   l.i   called  a 
'tiap,'  and  this  eventually  gave  its  name 
tu  tho  vehicle  itself.  W.  R.  O." 

■I'lils  quotation  Is  from  Handbook  ot 
»  nerican    Indians,    bulletin   ^0  ot  the 
tau  Of  American  ethnology.  Article, 
uanlgan," 


Othei'S  In  Authority. 

Wo  are    obliged  to    Mr.  Gideon  M. 

msfleld  of  Boston  and  Mr.  Jack  M. 
rnard  of  Ashmont  for  their  jetters 

out  "Wangan."    Mr.  Barnard  quotes 

-nry  Van  Dyke  »Tltlng  about  a  trip 
Maine:    "Load  up  with  the  bundles 

id  boxes,  the  blanket-roll,  the  clothes 
Ijag  the  provisions— all  the  stuff  that  J.s 
known  as  'dufter  in  New  York,  and 
'butlns*  In  French  Canada,  and  'wangan' 
In  Maine." 


"Trap." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
gigs  In  England  were  on  very  high 
wheels.  The  boot  was  lengthened  be- 
li  nd  to  hold  a  brace  of  dogs  tor  sport- 
i  <  purposes.  The  dogs  were  at  first 
;  ;aoed  Id  the  boot  In  front,  but  later 
1  open  latticed  box  was  attached  to 
I  e  back  of  the  body  of  the  conveyance 
.  tid  provided  with  a  trap  door  behind 
i  .  r  the  admission  of  the  dogs.  Tills  box 
was  found  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
otlier  things  put  through  the  trap-door, 
which  was  soon  known  a.s  the  trap,  and 
|iie  word  trap  was  llnally  applied  to 
(1.1  conveyance  itself,  as  "bus"  Is  a  cur- 
1  I  1  (  lit  of  omnibus  and  "cab"  of  cab- 
1  Tide  is  Oeorgo  Augustus  Sala's 

luitinn,  and  he  knew  a  lot.  Florae, 
'i  .il  Frenchman  in  "Tho  New- 
d  to  drlvo  his  Princess  with 
"He  called  his  carriage  his 
his  'draguo.'  "    But  the  word 
'  was  once  a  fast  name  among 
for  a  conveyance  of  any  :;in.i. 
■    strove  to  be  more  i 
I      I  ;ngliah. 


it  has  clwraeter,  ano  it  creates  an 
ritmosphere.  It  is  symbolical,  we  arc 
told,  but  Charpenticr';;  symbollijm  is 
muddy,  and  we  do  not  enter  the  oper^i 
house  to  guess  riddles.  The  story  >f 
"Louise"  is  plain  enough,  human  and 
tragic  enougli;  nor  is  the  subject  exclu- 
sively Parisian.  As  the  father  In 
"Louise"  puts  his  feet  on  a  chair  and 
smokes  his  pipe  while  the  daughter 
reads  the  newspaper  to  hiin  and  sighs 
for  thi  plea.^ures  of  I'arls.  to  a  father 
in  a  -Xew  England  village  nia\  rock  to 
and  fro,  or,  on  a  cold  night,  put  hta 
feet  In  the  oven  of  the  cooking  stove, 
while  the  Julien  to  iiis  moody  daughter 
is  the  fascinating  commercial  traveller 
who  told  her  at  the  store  tcmptlr,g 
storiei  about  the  gay  life  in  Boston  and 
urged  her  not  to  waste  her  beauty 
among  dull  leople. 

As  performed  last  night  the  opera 
■was  too  long.  The  duet  about  I'arls 
In  the  third  act  might  well  be  omitted, 
for  It  is  not  among  the  composer's  hap- 
piest conceptions;  it  is  very  cheap 
music,  as  Is  all  that  pertains  to  the 
Crowning  oT  the  Muse. 

The  performance   was   in  many  re- 
spects a  brilliant  one.    Mr.  Dalmores, 
who  took  the  port  of  Julien  when  the  i 
opera  was  llrst  produced  here  at  the  | 
Boston  Theatre,  gave  marked  charac-  1 
ter  to  the  part,  and  his  impersonation 
was  dramatically  a  striking  one.  His! 
scene  with   I-,ouise  In   the   second  act 
wa.s  especially  effective,  from  the  mo- 
|ment  he  was  In  waiting,  till  she  left 
ihim  after  the  close  embrace.    And  this 
Julien  was  a  m4n  with  a  virile  voles 
and  personal  force,  not  merely  a  walk- 
ing gentleman  who  happened  to  be  a 
tenor   with   deplorable   sentiments  put 
Into  his  mouth  by  the  librettist— com- 
1  poser. 

Mme.  Edvlna's  Louise  was  wholly  ad- 
Imirabla,  In  song  and  In  action.    The  girl 
'is  less  petulant  than  when  she  was  por- 
Itraycd  last  season.    She  Is  more  wom- 
|Bnly,  more  trustful,  more  exultant  in  her 
fancied  liberty.    The  father  may  believe 
iH-r  headstrong,  but  In  this  Instance  It 
is  the  mother  that  throws  her  at  Paris, 
not  I'arls  that  tears  her  from  her  home. 

Mr.  Maicoux's  impersonation  ot  the 
fatl'cr  is  well  known.  It  is  now,  per- 
haps, a  I!ttl3  fuller  in  variety  of  expres- 
sion, for  this  excellent  actor  does  not 
allow  himeelf  to  talj  into  routine.  While 
he  was  not  wholly  "In  voice,"  he  sang 
with  dramatic  force  and  persuasive  ten- 
derness. 

Mme.  d'Alvarez:  Is  naturally  not  yet 
a  mistress  of  her  part,  but  she  has  the 
true  conception,  which  she  will  undoubt- 
cilly  work  out. 

Miss  Sharlow  sang  Irma's  song  with 
taste  and  feeling  and  lier  voice  was 
most  astreeable.  Tho  minor  parts  were 
B!i  ft  rule  adequately  taken,  but  Mr, 
1  Jou-Jervllle's  tremolo  is  unpleasant,  and 
Mr.  Typ.nkow  was  missed  as  tho  melan- 
coly  old  man  mourning  his  daughter. 


was  a  small  and  friendly  audience. 


MISS  SPENCER'S 
PIANO  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Eleanor  Spencer  gave  a  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.    Her  program  was  as  follows: 

Bach-Liszt,  organ  Fantasia  and  PuRU* 
in  G  minor;  Brahms.  Rhapsodies  op.  1 8, 
No  2,  O  minor,  Intarmezzl,  op.  117,  INOS. 
1  and  2,  Capricclo.  op.  76.  Xo.  2.  B  minor; 
Chopin.  Sonata  B  minor.  Etude.  O  nat 
maior;  Debussy,  Reverie;  Cyril  Scott. 
Dinse  Negre;  Scrltbln,  Etudes  op  ».  No». 
1,  10,  12. 

Miss  Spencer,  born  in  1891  at  Knowlei- 
vllle,    N.    y.,   appeared    as   an'  Infant 
ohenomenon  when  she  was  9  years  old. 
She    studied    afterward   with  Messrs. 
Ui.'^..!i,    Bauer    and    Leschetitzkl,  ao- 
oidr.ig  to  report,  and  played  in  Lon- 
lon   (ibout  (our  years  ago.     She  has 
,ilHo   i>laye*  ta  other  European  cities 


siiouiu  be  r€Riembered  that  tlie  ships  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  early  English  were 
very  small,  carrying  anchors  not  much 
larger  than  those  found  on  an  ordinary 
oO  or  40  foot  sloop  of  today.  When  they 

I  anchored,  therefore,  the  anchor  was 
picked  up  by  one  or  two  men,  and  actu- 
ally thrown  overboard.  Originating  in 
ancient  times,  and  used  in  connection 
with  ancient  vessels,  the  phrase  "Cast 
anchor"  has  accuracy,  force  and  vivid- 
ness, as  it  describes  exactly  what  did 
happen  when  the  mariners  of  Jonah's 
time  came  to  an  anclior. 

Ever  since  the  15th  century,  however, 
on  sea-going  vessels  of  any  size  anchors 
have  been  of  sucli  a  size  ond  weight 
that  they  have  been  dropped  and  hove 
up  by  means  of  the  rather  elaborate  ap- 
paratus of  capstan  or  windlass,  cat- 
heads (projecting  timbers  at  the  bows 
acting  as  cranes),  and  the  tackle  for 
catting  and  fishing.  The  Pilgrims'  May- 
flower certainly  belonged  to  this  class  ot 
vessel,  tlie  anchor  being  dropped  from 
the  cathead,  or  bow,  not  "cast,"  when 
she  anchored.  , 

Used  as  President-Emeritus  Eliot  used 
it,  the  plirase  is  inaccurate.  It  smacks 
of  affectation  as  well,  since  the  much 
simpler  word  "anchored"  could  Just  as 
well  have  been  employed  in  its  place. 

Roxury,  Jan.  9.  B.  W.  OTTIE. 


NoTT  to  the  banqnct  we  preKS^ 
Now  for  the  eggs  and  the  ham; 
Now  for  the  mustard  aad  cress. 

Now  for  the  strawberry  Jam! 
Now  for  the  tea  of  our  host. 
Now  for  the  rolilcldnK  bun. 
Now  for  the  muffin  and  toast. 
And  now  for  the  g:ay  Sally  Lnnn! 

A  Grateful  Contributor. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  you  say  about  being  proud  of 
your  contributors  and  that  you  some 
day  hope  to  give  them  a  dinner  at  the 
expense  of  the  owners  of  The  Herald  is^ 
noted  wnth  pleasure,  and  also  with  the' 
joy  that  comes  from  eager  anticipation. 
But,  while  waiting,  why  not  have  a 
Dutch  treat?  Dr.  Crockett  with  his 
charming  affability  and  astonishing  flu- 
ency picked  up  all  over  the  world  from 
China  to  Peru,  as  well  as  innumerable 
home  ports,  could  preside,  and  begin 
by  trolling  that  deep  sea  chanty:  "Mess- 
mates, hear  a  farmer  tell  you  all  about 
a  ship!"  As  a  slgnlflcant  and  worthy 
emblem  of  mutual  aftecUon  and  esteem, 
a  stuffed  dove  should  be  suspended  over 
the  dining  table.  The  banquet  need  not 
cost  more  than  a  quarter  apiece,  out- 
side tlie  phenomenally  thirsty,  and  your 
contributors  would  thus  be  able  to  meet 
k-ou,  as  well  as  one  another,  at  a  G-lfllng 
expense.  Of  course  dress  '  shutes 
would  be  barred.  Some  delicate  arrange- 
»nent  could  be  made  to  relieve  from  em 
barrassment  any  shy  Bohemian  whi 
found  It  impossible  to  borrow  the  neces- 
Bary  quarter.  Trusting  the  sijggesUon 
will  meet  with  a  speedy  and  a  favorable 
replv  I  remain,  as  ever,  your  obliged 
and  delighted^rrlend^  CONTRIBUTOR. 

Boston.  Jan.  10. 

Sing  Us  a  Song. 
I    Mr.  Chartes-Edward  Aab  sends  us  a 
'song  he  found  among  his  clippings.  It 
might  be  sung  at  this  banquet  by  the 
members  of  the  Naval  Strategy  Board: 
Dr.  Crockett.   "Concord,"   "Kat  Bote, 
Mr.  Ottie  and  tho  rest. 
The  chap  to  skip  on  an  ocean  trip 

And  the  sort  to  lenve  behind 
With  his  drlrellng  store  of  nautical  lore. 

Is  the  garrulous,  windy  iiind. 

He  ran  Hgura  why,  if  !f« 

\nd  you  needn't  tsl;  at  that— 
How  one.  can  tell  from  the  captain  s  bell 

The  time  and  where  you  re  at. 
Both  starboard,  port,  and  a  lot  of  that  sort 

Of  Junk  Tou'd  fain  forget,  m.v™.  •• 

He  always  knows,  and  the  way  'she  blows. 

And  why  the  water's  wet. 
If  you  sight  a  speck  from  tlje  hurricane  deck, 

No  matter  what  be  your  ^lew 
You'll  find  him  there  in  a  peiSbb^';'''!: 

And  you've  got  to  hear  him  through. 

So  Tou  haTe  to  hark  to  the  seadog's  batk. 
And  TOU  sing  both  small  and  low. 

Till  Tou  learn  by  a  look  at  the  purser's  book 
Hh  hslls  from  Kokomo. 

We  hope  to  find  suitable  songs  for  the 
■Wangan"  and  "Gringo"  contributors 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Wheeler 
of  Boston  for  a  note  suggesting  again 
that  "gringo"  came  from  "Green  grow 
the  rushes,"  sung  by  American  soldiers 
In  Mexico.  Another  contributor  writes. 
"Gringo:  colloquial  Spanish  for  unin- 
telligible gibberish,  applied  tf '^neuage  , 
Newman  &  Barettl's  Spanish  DlcUon- 
ary  7th  ed.,  1831."  "Gringo'  is  not  in 
the  first  edition  of  Barettl's  Dictionary 
I  et  us  not  forget  that  he  was  once  tried 
for  murder,  and  although  great  men  tes- 
tified In  his  behalf  and  he  was  describe<l 
as  a  gentle  soul  of  letters,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 


Prima  Donna. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  it  correct  to  use  "prima  donna"  in 
reference  to  a  male  singer,  as  a  critic 
for  another  Boston  paper  is  In  the  habit 
of  doing?  In  addition  to  Its  unusualness 
the  expression  strikes  me  as  odd. 

CRITICUS  CRITICORUM. 

Maiden. 

A  male  singer  In  these  enlightened 
idays  is  not  a  prima  donna.  It  you  speak 
by  the  card,  but  the  Italian  term  is 
loosely  used,  to  denote  that  the  singer 
has  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  prima 
donna,  or  the  salary  of  a  prima  donno. 
Thus  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  was  often 
called  a  "prima  donna  tenor."  Mr.  Nik- 
isch  in  foreign  parts  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  "prima  donna  conductor." 
The  .Tppliration  of  the  term  is  not  neces- 
sarily offensive.  It  may  here  be  said 
that  all  the  critics  of  music  and  the 
drama  in  Boston  axe  fine  fellows.  Judi- 
cious writers  and  in  every  respect  an 
honor  to  their  sex. 


The  Woes  of  a  Fiddler. 

We  now  quote  from  a  circular  about 
Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  the  rising  young 
fiddler.  The  circular  Is  published  by 
his  manager  In  New  York.  "The  chosen 
few  admitted  to  the  green  room,  at  the 
close  of  an  Elman  recital  In  one  of  tho 
large  cities,  are  Invariably  touched  by 
the  condition  of  the  young  artist  after 
the  trying  ordeai  of  walking  between 
the  stage  and  the  ante-room  from  20  to 
30  times,  and  playing  anywhere  from 
three  to  nine  encores."  Why  does  not 
the  manager  carry  him  on  and  off  the 
stage?  Has  he  no  heart? 

Miss  Beatrice  Harrison  and 
Reinald  Werrenrath,  Bari- 
tone, at  Jordan  Hall. 


Mr.  Ottle  Again. 

A  ^  tlie  World  Wags: 
Regarding  the  phrase  "cast  anchor," 


Miss  Beatrice  Harrison,  'cellist,  and 
T;einald  Werrenrath,  baritone,  gave  a 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan 
Tiall  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tau  Beta 
Beta  charity  fund. 

Miss   Harrison   played    these  pieces: 
I'aydn,    Piatti,    Adagio    et  Minuetto, 
j  Gla'zounow,    "Chant    des  Menestrei"; 

Schumann,  Adagio,  Cui.  Orientale.  Por  - 
I  per,  Vito.    Mr.  Werrcnratli  sang  tlie.'ir 
i  songs:    Brahms.  "O  Wusst  Ich  Doch'  : 
I  Grieg,    Lauf    der    VS'elt";    La  Forge 
"Schlupfwinkle'';  Hermann.  "Auf  Warn 
and   posteri";   F.   Morris   Class,  "Why 
Does    Azure    Declc    the    Sky";  Deems 
Taylor.  "Witch-Woman";  Lohr,  "Little 
Grey  Home  in  the  West,"  "The  King- 
Miss  Harrison  recently  gave  a  recital 
in  Boston.    Her  playing  was  then  re- 
viewed at  length  in  The  Boston  Herald. 
Yesterday  afternoon  she  again  rcvealoa 
herself    an    accomplished    artist.  She 
played  the  Adagio  et  Minuetto  with  old 
world  .stateliness  and  grace,  while  the 
other  pieces  were  performed  with' equal 
breadth  and  beauty  of  ton<.'  and  emo- 
tional significance. 

Mr.  Werrenratli.  an  admirable  and  fln- 
i.shed  singer,  gave  mucli  pleasure  by  hiu 
performance  of  songs,  which  were  in 
themselves  individually  Interesting.  Ills 
voice  is  well  schooled.    He  sings  with 

intelligence,  perception,  humor  an4 
sentiment.    The  first  four  songs. 
!  sly  differing  In  theme,   were  COB- 
uous  evidences  of  his  ability  to  re- 
the  composer's  mood.  Throughout 
i  afternoon  there  were  many  memor- 
momcnta,  as  in  "Schlupfwink 
the  dramatic  ending  of  Her 
;,  when  the  singer  showe- 
\  B  an  interpreter  of  uncbr: 
I  large  audieji^  *  '"•as  ji«5 


GALA  OPEBA  PERFORMANCE 

Boston    City  "cTub    Night,  with 
•  Jf^sr's  of  tlie  Madonna"  Given. 
,  ;  ^     HOrSK  -  Wolf- 

,.  (if   til*-    M-iilonnn  " 

I,,:.  ..  .j.  ta.    Mr.  \lorni'7."i-l 
I.    Tho  principals  of  tlis  .  '  i . 

 Mr.  r  1 

 Mmf.  !>>i> 

 Ml.<»  \ 

   Mr.  i;i 

   Mr.  I'n 

 Mr.  !■  . 

  Ml<8  Elylrii  l.r\.  r.'  ' 

of  the  '•Jewels 
Iven  «t  th*  Bop- 
cvetilnir.    U  was 
Tiiulit  ami  there  wiis 
,        niirt  imich  enihusl- 
i.t  liu-  rriiiclp.'il  singors  of 
t>efn  heanl  in  this  popu- 
:iy  times  already  and  their 
,s   are  now   a   matter  of 
iM.   It  l.«  an  opern  to  exciti? 
funcy.  with  Its  Incessant 
L-hiiltoiing  throng  and  Its 

'         Dalvarez.  Mr. 
ol>art  were  lienrd 
-     Their  interpve- 
were  Individually  meritorious. 

-,i  «..n'i"  wn  who  harr  no  IndlTlfla- 
■  -  line  men  who  li«Te 
■  ;ipl<l.  InconolnsiTo. 
11  ufoount  of  tUfli 
i-on^ns  onunioratoi 
ui  uuijotaies;  they  irowd  Tot- 
make  tbo  money:  they  do  the 
f  th«  world.    lo  the  acsregate. 
:i-  opinion;  but  then.   In  ercry 
im  is  the  disseminated  tho\ights 
t  dozen  men,   who  sre   in  all 
nlnj  quietly   In   their  grayes. 
■id   men's  ideas.  Just  as  the 
lins  the  llslil  and  heat  of  the 
ure  not  light— they  are  twilight. 


KIdd  a  "Kidder 

.Vs  the  World  Wags: 

Can  any  of  The  Herald's  many  readers 
throw  light  upon  the  word  "hextcog- 
raphy"?  A  careful  and  diligent  search 
of  tlic  standard  dlcUonaries,  old  and 
new  fails  to  reveal  the  word  or  to 
th'-.Av  iinv  light.  I  ran  across  it  In  a 
•tuilv    Interesting    collection  oi 


es  of  the  old  buccaneer  days  In 
h  and  17th  centuries,  but  Dampler, 
K'i-.serove.  Sharp  and  others  fall  to  help 
nie  in  tracin-^  the  word.   I  am  unable  to 
.1.0W  the  conle-Kt  In  which  It  stood,  as 
the  memoirs  have  been  returned  to  their 
r.wner  one  I.ampos  Azaga  (care  of  the 
lan    consulate   In    London,  who 
.  the  wonderfully  instructive  and 
i-  Ughtful  records  of  these  lawless| 
^  so  highly  that  It  was  with  re-' 
e  he  allowed  them  to  go  out  of 
It   entrusting  them  to  my  guar-, 
p'for  even   the  shortest  time,; 
ting  that  they  were  to  be  re-| 
:   as  they  had  come,  duly  regis- 
thereby  Insuring  them  against 
le  loss.     Any  one  Interested  in 
-omantic   tiroes   will   find  these 
IS  most  delightful  and  instructive 
I  •'  if.  In  his  research,  be  be  fortu- 
r.aie  er'ough  to  run  across  a  copy,  for  it 
hard  to  find,  and  out  ot  print.  The 
'     or's  name  is  not  given,  but  Azaga 
.-ns  all  responsibility  for  their  ex- 

PIKATICUS  KIDD. 
•cicography"  comes  trom  the  Greek 
"hexis,"  meaning  habit,  and  "cog- 
••  the  act  of  slipping  cogs.  We 
iho  have  ••hexicolosr."  a  debased  form 
of   -hcxioio^y."    meaning   the  science; 
f  treats  of  the  development  and  be- 
of  a  living  creature  as  affected  I 
.  environment;  thus  .Tian  in  the 
Bay  Boston,  Is  easily  dltferenti- 
rom  man  In  Putney,  Vt.,  or  in 
Man's  Gulch.    Tou  will  find  the 
;n  D'i  Goozac's  "History  of  the 
Pirates"  (privately  printed).  We^ 
stand  that  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
ilubeum  at  Salem. 

Who  Saw  This? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Place,  Belfast,  Me.   Time,  faU  of  1860 
and  during  the  winter.    In  front  of  the 
American  House  In  a  crowd  of  people 
vs '  a  young  man,  the  writer.    A  dls- 
Ished  looking  gentleman  on  horse- 
ode  up  to  the  walk,  dismounted 
,-ked  the  young  man  to  hold  his 
Thr  rider  hastened  to  the  hotel 
,ce  and  disappeared  within.  Sev- 
r.ioments  elapsed  when  the  gentle- 
appeared,    walked   to   the  young 
l  i  -r  3  side,  mounted  his  horse  and  with- 
out as  much  as  a  "thank  you"  rode 
away.   Not,  however,  oefore  the  young 
I  man  had  given  the  horse  a  vigorous 
slap  on  the  rump  that  came  near  land- 
•r-r  t!  ;  rider  on  the  pavement.  The 
■  was  making  a  tour  through  the 
-;rn  and  New  England  states,  es- 
.ng  tho  arms,  equipment  and  am- 
.  ion    of    the    countrj'.     What  a 
:fe  in  the  history  of  the  country  it 
j  have  made  had  he  been  thrown 
.  his  horse  and  killed!    The  rider 
secretary  of  war  under  President 
:e  from  1853  to  1857,  had  been  a 
..';.ted  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war 
v.-as  after  this  circumstance  Presi- 
of  the  southern  confederacy — Jef- 
.n  Davis. 
.  =a.vrif! 

DR.  W.  E.  CJBOCKETT. 


Ai  the  V 

Ignoring.  I'l  '  i.i!>o  issue  raised  on  Jan. 
10,  tho  mam  question  seems  sufficiently 
Battled  In  the  introduction  by  Prof.  A. 
W.  Pollarti  to  "The  Holy  Bible,  a  Fac- 
simile Im  a  Iteiiviced  Siie  of  the  Author- 
ised   Version    Published    In    the  Tear 
MU,"  Issued  as  a  tercintenary  memorial 
by  the  Oxford  Unlverslt>-  Press  In  1911 : 
this  says  on  page  SI:  "As  is  'well  known 
no  authority  has  ever  been  discovered 
for  the  words  'Appointed  to  Bo  Read  In 
Churches'  which  appear  on  tho  titlo- 
page  of  all  editions,  nor  for  the  phrase, 
the  '.\uthorlzed  Version,'  by  which  the 
Bible  Is  usually  known."    On  rase  82, 
is  conclusion  of  a  discussion  i's  to  au-i 
thorizatlon  given  previous  Bibles  and  as  I 
to    possible    order-ln-council,    vli:  "It 
peems,  tlierotore,  I'ar  from  safe  to  pos- 
tulate tho  existence  of  such  an  orcKu'  in 
1611.   There  is  indeed  negative  evldencs 
that  there  was  no  such  order,  for  tlio! 
word  'appointed'  is  considerably  weaker 
than   the    'authorized    and  appointed' 
which  it  replaced.    By  Itself  'appointi^d' 
means   little  more  than  'assigiied'  ot' 
•lirovlded.'  and  the  words  'Appointed  to 
be  read  In  churches'  literally  expressed 
tho  facts  that  this  Bible  was  printed  by 
the  King's  printer  was  the  approval  of 
the  King  and  the  bishops  for  use  in] 
churches,  and  that  no  competing  edi-j 
tlon  'of  the  largest  volume'  was  allowed 
to  be  published.    Theorotioally  this  jus 
tlflcation  by  facts  may  have  been  inaut 
nctent;  but  when  all   the  parties  are 
agreed  legal  formalities  are  often  omit- 
ted." CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 
Boston,  Jan.  13. 


AtMANACHINT 
FORCONCERTS! 

Bruckner's  Symphony  Chosen 
by  Dr.  Muck  Suggests 
"About  This  Time." 


Uu-  '"■'^ 
..J,  t    softened  tlia 

ftUKi  .1  iUes  of  the  work 

ItselC.  and  no  ono  would  today  echo  tho 
complaints   made   against   it  when  It 
was  first  plnyod  ;  thnt  it  wna  Burcharged 
with  dis.soniuioes.     The  first  movement 
has  a  wild,  demoniacal  spirit  In  th«  be- 
Klnnlng.  bu.t  the  wlldnosB  no  dls- 
nmvs  the  hearer,    ft  Is  a  pity  that  tho 
motto  ot  the  second  movement  in  the 
manuscript  score— "Blessed  is  that 
Cometh  In  tho  name  of  the  Lord!  •— ^'a* 
not  retained  in  the  published  work,  for 
It  Is  singularly  appropriate  to  the  sp  iit 
of  the  music.  Whether  it  were  suggested 
'  by  the  death  of  Scn^umann  or  not  th  s 
may  be  said  today:  the  Rondo  Finale 
does  not  seem  in  keeping  with  the  move- 
ments ttat  precede  It. 

The  prosram  ot  the  concerts  next  week 
Includea  Debussy's  Suite  "P^l'-jt^P!',, 
which  will  be  played  here  for  the  first 
Ume;    Ts.  halkowsky's    vloUn  concerto 
Mr  Wltclt,  violinist),  and  Liszt's  vym- 
"HuniraHa."  which  will  b 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  12th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  Muck, 
conductor,  tock  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Svmphony  Hail.  Harold  Bauer 
v.as  the  pianist.  The  program  was  M 
follows:  Bruckner's  Symphony  m  D 
minor.  No,  9  (unfinished),  and  Brahms's 
Concerto  in  D  minor.  No.  1,  for  the 
piano.  The  symphony  had  not  been 
played  here  since  November,  1907.  Mr. 
llauer,  coming  to  this  country  for  tho 
first  time  In  1900.  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Sj-mphony  concert  In  Boston, 
and  he  then  chose  the  concerto  of 
Rrahms,  which  had  not  then  been  heard 
here  -with  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. Mr.  Josefty  played  the  concerto 
here  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  eight  years  ago  to- 
morrow. 

Was  it  a  happy  or  a  Mephlstophellan 
1  bought  that,  induced  Dr.  Muck  to  couple 
the  names  of  Bruckner  and  Brahms  on 
a  program?  He  did  not  select  the  con- 
certo. Mr.  Bauer  has  been  playing  it 
in  the  West.  His  devotion  to  it  Is  only 
equalled  by  the  memorable  instance  in 
the  Mlcawber  family;  he  will  never  for- 
sake It.  But  Dr.  Muck  surely  chose  the 
symphony.  The  Farmers'  Almanac  for 
concert  goers  might  read  in  January  or 
February,  "about  this  time  expect 
Bruckner."  In  February,  1837,  1889,1910;  in 
January.  1912,  1913;  in  December,  1901  and 
ISije,  symphonies  by  Bruckner  wer.* 
played.  Perhap.s  they  are  regarded  as 
good   substantial   winter  music. 

Yesterday  Bruckner  and  Brahms  were 
closely  associated.  The  Brucknerltyk, 
who  In  Boston,  like  the  Conies  of  H61y 
Writ,  are  a  feeble  folk,  hearing  the  con- 
certo might  have  said  one  to  another: 
"Didn't  I  tell  you?  And  they  call 
,  Brahms  great!"  The  Brahmsites,  or 
Brahmlns,  dozing  through  the  sym- 
phony, might  have  said;  "And  this  man 
had  his  admirers  in  Vienna!  And  they 
dared  to  pit  him  against  our  St.  Jo 
hannes.  Now  comes  Mr.  Bauer  and  we 
shall  at  last  hear  some  music." 

In  spite  ot  certain  noble  passages,  the 
Ninth    Symphony    cannot    be  reckoned 
among  Bruckner's  greatest  works.  The 
first  movement  shows  too  often  a  curi- 
ous deficiency   in   workmanship.  From 
either  a  lack  of  fine  taste  in  style 
from    an    Olympian    Indifference,  the 
composer  frittered  away  the  effect  of  a 
really  grand  thought  by  gingerbread  or- 
'    namentatlon  or  Inconsequential  devolop- 
1    ment.  Then  there  are  those  Irritating 
pauses,   as   though   Bruckner,   the  or- 
ganist, stopped  In  Improvisation  to  shift 
the  stops  of  an  old-fashioned  instru- 
ment, to  make  new  combinations  re- 
gardless    of     continuity     In  musical 
thought.    These  pauses  excite  anticipa- 
tion, and,  alas,  too  often  lead  to  some- 
thing trivial.     The  Scherzo  Is  worked 
out  with  a  firmer  hand  and  has  a  more 
decided  character.  Tlie  close  of  the  third 
movement  is  beautiful  In  lis  solemnity, 
and  In  this  movement  there  are  pages 
ot   lofty   Ideas,    finely   conceived  and 
grandly  expressed.   Tet  In  the  work  as 
a  whoie  the  falling?  of  Bruckner  out- 
weiffh  his  virl^if-3.  * 


I  Mr    Wltcit,  viuinii^it./,  ------  -  -    -  , 

phonlo  poetii  "Hungarla."  which  will  be 
piLyed  for  the  first  time  at  these  con- 
certa. 

MISS  BORI  IN 
PARTOFMIMI 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-'-La  Bo- 
heme."  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

Bortolfo  Mr.  Constnntlm. 

Mnicello  J'l- 

!  golllnr.  .*V.V....-.V.:  Mr.  Mardone, 

Henolt     >   Mr.  Tavecclila  ] 

Mim)    Miss  Bon 

M^etta  | 

I'arDlcnol   '■  Mr.  Fusco 

SCTgem"  del  Goganlerl  Mr.  Tortortel  1 

The  performance  was  a  very  Inter- 
esting one.  Miss  Borl  Is  not  a  stranger 
here  as  MIml,  for  she  took  the  parti 
twice  last  season.  -^Ithin  the  last  year 
her  voice  has  grown  without  losing  Its 
beautiful  quality,  and  her  acting  has 
gained  in  emotional  depth  and  In  au- 
thority. Her  Impersonation  last  night 
was  pathetic  and  charming. 

Mme.  Berlza  sang  with  more  confi- 
dence than  when  she  first  took  the**part 
of  Musetta  and  her  pleasing  voice  was 
well  controlled.  She  gives  a  certain 
distinction  to  the  part  that  Is  a  refresh- 
contrast  to  the  manner  in  which  It  has 
been  played  by  some.  For  with  all  her^ 
high  spirits  Musetta  was  not  an  ag-i 
gresslve  eoubrette  In  farce  comedy. 

Mr.  Constantino's  reappearance  re- 
vived pleasant  memories  of  perform- 
ances by  the  San  Carlo  Company  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  when  the  opera  was 
played  with  great  spirit  before  the  pub- 
lisher set  his  face  against  the  produc- 
tion. La£t  night  Mr.  Constantino  was 
In  better  voice  than  earlier  this  sea- 
son. He  sang  with  much  finesse,  in- 
deed he  saved  his  voice  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  first  act.  but  in  the  third  he 
sang  with  the  old  time  tonal  beauty. 
I  Mr.  Danges  gave  a  spirited  performance 
of  Marceilo. 

As  the  World  Wags 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


This  lite  13  a  hospital  In  which  each  sick 
person  la  possessed  with  the  desire  to  change 
his  bed.  This  one  wishes  to  suffer  near  the 
stove,  and  that  one  believes  he  would  be  cured 
i£  he  could  only  be  by  the  window. 

Important. 

Discussing  yesterday  t^e  word  '■hexi- 
cography,"  known  chiefly  to  P  raticus 
K°dd  we  stated  that  ■■cography"  meant 
"the  art  of  slipping  cogs.  _The  lino 
type  preferred  "act"  to  "art. 


In  Wax.  1 

There  is  an  outcry  in  Beriin  because  \ 
shopkeepers  display  corset3  on  wax 
female  n£?ures  of  lite-size.  The  police 
raided  a  shop  in  the  Leipz^-erstrasse  and 
"seized  a  particulaHy  life-like  wax  model 
of  a  yomvs  woman  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  attraction  to  people  in  the  street. 
This  incident  might  furnish  a  te.xt  foi  .i 
sermon  by  the  celebrated  Ur.  Mo ll  of 
Berlin,  whose  book,  showing  a  depioi - 
able  state  of  affairs  in  European  capi- 
tals, especially  Berlin,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages. 

There  are  instances  of  youths  who 
have  fallen  in  love  with  statues  since 
tL  time  of  Pygmalion.  There  was  Char- 
mides,  who  was  enamored  of  the  statue 
Atiiena  and  came  to  1"''^^'%^"^ 
There  was  the  Venu.s  of  Anes  froni 
whor;;  an  adventurous  lad  snatched  the 
ring  that  afterward  brought  to  him  a 

bridegroom,  the  j^^'^^^  --"'^'^f ^.'.p "f's 
In  Boston  we  see  the  hero  ot  Contes 
d^HoCa;"  infatuated  with  the  automa- 
ton Olympia,  although  Hoffmann  s  own 
:re  Tbout'the  student  and  the  PUPpet  s 
wil.ier  and  more  horrible.  „"^en  th.re  is 
the  no'-m  by  Maurice  Rollinat,  -^a 
Damo  en  Cire."  dedicated  to  Fehclen 
Rops,  beginning: 

Je  r.  L.ar<lois  tourner  le  ma°n«?"  °' 
F.t  radminiis  sa  taille,  sa  poltrlne. 
Seeing  this  mannequin  the  poor  wretch 
'   at  lir"t  feared  lest  the  woman  of  wax 
'   mi;  lit  leave  the  shop  to  V..it  ""<^; 

Dlatini:   her   more  ar.d  mmi  <u 


thlK  midnight  call. 

Pleasantly  Written. 

Aa  the  Worl  1  Wags: 

It  iH  desperately  cold  here  today,  bit- 
ting huddlo  l  l  efore  my  fire  this  morii- 
Ing,  alter  I  had  read  your  part  of  the 
paper  and  glunced  over  the  rest  of  It, 
I  resumed  my  reading  of  the  "Voyages, 
written  by  .1  ihn  Josselyn,  Gent.  There- 
in I  lell  upon  something  which  started 
a  chain  of  thoughts. 

1  thought,  lirst,  of  tho  arguments  for 
and  Bgalnsc  .something  to  drink  that 
would  be  warming  in  Its  effect;  next.  1 
thought  of  tho  dictum  of  Horace,  who 
was  Who  in  his  time.   He  said,  you  re- 
membcV,  th.it  there  Is  no  punch  In  the 
stuff  written  by  drinkers  of  water: 
"*  •  *  neo  vivere  carmina  possunt. 
Quae  8cribunti.r  aquae  potorlbus  •  •  *" 
I  thought. .anther  of  the  perennial  and 
potent  puncSi  oossesaoa  by  you  andyour 
friencs,  world  waggery  all;  and  the  next 
thousht— you  see  1  was  actually  forced 
to  it— was,  that  to  no  other  source  of 
information  could  I  turn  so  hopefully  co 
find  what  "Pasada"  Is  or  was.   It  seems 
to  be,  or  to  have  been,  some  sort  of  a 
drink;  and,  perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your 
learned  friends,  wise,  not  only  as  to  the 
present  pleasures  of  drink,  but  also  as 
to  its  ancient  lore,  may  be  able  to  ten 
me  what  sort  of  a  tipple  It  is.  This 
"Gent."  writing  in  1663,  says: 

"I  was  shrewdly  pinched  with  a  great 
frost,  but  2  or  3  bottles  of  excellent 
Pasada,  and  good  cheer  bestowed  upon 
me,  I  made  shift  to  bear  It  out." 

It  this  cold  snap  Is  to  continue.  I 
would  be  grateful  for  your  early  reply. 

JOHN  ALGER. 
North  Reading;,  Jan.  12. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  about  "Pasada"? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Alger  can  find  something 
about  It  m  Venner's  "Via  Recta  ad  VI- 
tam  Longam"  (London,  1550),  for  differ- 
ent wines  are  there  enumerated.  Will- 
iam Harrison  in  his  description  ot  the 
island  of  Britain,  mentions  92  wines  be- 
sides those  home-made.  We  have  not 
time  this  day  to  consult  the  leech  and 
the  chronicler.  We  suppose  Mr.  Alger 
refers  to  Josselyn's  "Account  of  Two 
Voyages  to  New  England,"  but  the  writ- 
er's "New  England's  Rarities  Discov- 
ered" Is  also  good  reading.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  always  a  safe  guide  to  hold  the 
lantern  of  truth  before  the  feet  of  the 
young,  for  he  tells  us  that  "Some  frogs, 
when  they  sit  upon  their  breech,  are  a 
foot  high,"  and  that  barley  "frequently 
degenerates  into  oats."— Ed. 

The  Spanish  Main. 

Some  days  ago  a  correspondent  aske 
the  meaning  of  "the  Spanish  main.' 
With  the  help  of  books  by  learned  men 
we  answered  him.  We  are  now  indebted 
to  Mr  Albert  Matthews  for  a  copy  of 
his  pamphlet,  "Origin  of  the  Name  of 
Maine"  (Cambridge,  1910).  In  it  he 
speaks  of  the  erroneous  use  of  the  word 
"Main." 

"Thus,  the  fourth  stanza  In  Ihe 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  as  originally 
written,  read: 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  ^Sailor. 
Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 
"I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port,  I 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane." 
"When  Longfellow  discovered  or  had 

his  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  Main  was  land,  not  water,  he 
altered  the  second  line  to  'Had  sailed  to 
the  Spanish  Main.'  " 

Up  to  the  Gipsies. 

According  to  a  well  known  Argentine, 
journal,  "La  Nacion,"  the  tango  was  j 
called  after  a  district  of  that  name  in  j 
Indo-China,  where  it  originated  over 
2000  years  ago.  The  gipsies  introduced 
the  dance  into  Spain,  whence  it  passed; 
to  Argentina.  The  definition  ot  "tango"  . 
given  by  the  glossary  of  South  Ameri- 
can Spanish  is  "Gathering  or  dance  of 
gipsies."— Pall  Mail  Gazette.  ' 

I  When  and  Where? 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
The  following  saying  or  its  equivalent 
has  been  attributed  to  Abraham  Lin- 1 
coin:  "Some  of  the  people  can  be  fooled 
all  the  time,  and  all  the  people  can  be 
fooled  some  of  the  time,  but  ail  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  tooled  all  the  time."  Did 
he  ever  say  that,  and.  If  so,  when  and 
^here?  INFORMATION. 


"The  Edge  of  the  AVorld,  "  an  Irish 
drama  in  three  acts,  by  A.  H.  Gilmer, 
was  given  for  the  first  time  last  evening 
i  at  the  Toy  Theatre.  The  cast:  Bridget 
O'Meara,  Miss  Kellogg;  Mairo  O'Meara, 
Miss  Phlnney:  Thomas  Hynes.  Mr. 
Crafton:  Stephen  Blake.  Mr.  Rawson; 
Seaghan  Kelly,  Mr.  Gilmer;  Kory  Ma- 
glnn,  Mr.  Hhea;  First  Old  Woman,  Mrs. 
Sargent;  Second  Old  Woman,  Mrs.  Uil- 

The  story  ift  ot  a  young  girl  of  the 
Aran  islands,  living  in  great  poverty 
and  In  sordid  surroundings,  in  conflict 
between  her  love  for  a  young  poet  and 


res?iir 

arr;.    ,  .  , ,        ..       -  ,,    |,  , , 

he  poet,  poor  and  in  ft  all  Health,  tv. 
)t  marry  her,  and  Marie  (i  iaUy  throv 
srself  from  a  cliff  Into  t!  sea. 
Although  the  story  is  a  tragic  one,  the 
alog  Is  full  of  bits  of  humor;  the  plc- 
re  of  Iriah  life  Is  vivid,  and  many  of 
s  lines  poetic.     The  characters  are 
oil  differentiated,  and  were  acted  with 
•en    appreciation   of   their   value  as 
pes. 

(There  will  be  repetitions  of  the  per- 
rraance  tomorrow  and  Tuesday  even- 
gs,  and  Thursday  afternoon  and  even- 


'SAMSON  ET 
DAULA' GIVEN 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON.    OPERA     HOUSE  —  SaUit- 
^a?iir'.i  ••Sam.'jon  et  Dalila."   Mr.  Caplfct 

-n  nd  II I  i  f  J . 

Da:  '1   ..Mmft.  Daivai-ez 

>arr.  :-.o  n  ;  Mr.  Fon  tana 

f.3,  Grande  Pretre  Mr.  Danges 

.iblmelech  Mr.  Mardones 

Un  Vlelllard  Hebreu  Mr.  Ludllcar 

TTti  Mcsaajer  Phllt»tln  Mr.  Deru 

Pramler  Phlllstin  i£r.  Glaccsne 

Deaxieme  PhlllBtIn  Mr.  Grand 

Salnt-Saens's  biblical  opera  tras  per- 
formed yesterday  afternoon  for  the 
fourth  time  this  season.  As  the  singers 
were  {he  same  at  these  perfonnances, 
there  la  no  need  of  inquiring  curiously 
Into  the  respective  impersonations.  The 
representation  as  a  whole  was  an  ex- 
rrllpnt  one.  Mmc.  Dalvarez  sang  with 
SI 'luftlve  charm  in  the  scenes  with 
"  ith  dramatic  vigor  in  the 
pens  the  second  act,  and  with 
I  irony  in  the  scene  where  she 

taunts  blind  Samson  with  the  memory 
of  her  caresses.  There  are  persons  al- 
ways eager  to  question  the  "psychology" 
of  an  impersonation.  In  this  Instance 
they  would  ask  if  Mme.  Dalvarez  re- 
vealed the  true  character  of  Delilah. 

But  what  was  Delilah's  character? 
fJravp  men  have  disputed  concerning  this 
'  '  '    point.     Renan  dismissed  her 

1  hi:ssy.    Chrysostom  argued 
I  as  the  wlfi^  of  Samson,  and 

.Milton   in   his  tragedy   took   the  same 
vi<  w,    and    said     bltt<>r    things  about 
women  in  general.    Some  iiave  thought 
htr  an  Israelite  In  t;ie  employ  of  the 
Piilllstlnes,   a  poUtlcsl   courtesan.  She 
was  a  woman  of  Horek,  and  the  na-  ) 
tlonality  of  the  dwelh-rs  in  the  valley,  j 
ijr  by  the  brook,  of  ^^orek  Is  not  dell-  | 
nitrly  known,   but   Ihc   frontier  wa«  a. 
i  liiftlng  one.    In  the  tragedy  by  Ippollto! 
1  .^.stp,  In  which  Calvlnl  played  tlie  parti 
>f  Samson,   Delilah    loves    the  strons 
man.    The  Idea  of  betraying  him  U  ra-  | 
voltlng  to  her;  she  calls  on  the  Night 
hide  her  after  the  betrayal.  When 
is  blind  she  tells  him  she  was  the 
.iport  of  fate,  and  in  the  temple  scene 
sl'f  clings  to  his  breast. 
Til  opera  there  Is  little  time  for  the  de- 
;  lopment    of    character    and  Baint- 
!■  iis's  librettist  gives  sufficient  infor- 
mation for  an  actress  of  reasonable  In- 
telligence.   Samson  had  neglected  Deli- 
ah  for  a  time;  he  had  refused  to  di?- 
■lose  the  secret  of  his  streKgth;  Dagon  s 
ligh  priest   urged   her  as  one  of  the 
faithful  to  avenge  the  slight  and  satisfy 
r   curio«Jty    for    the   safety    of  the 
Philistines  and  the  glory  of  their  god. 

Mr.  Fontana  again  gave  a  powerful 
performance  of  Sarnson  In  song  and  In 
action.  The  other  parts  were  adequately 
taken  and  the  singing  of  the  chorus  waa 
unusually  good. 

After  all,  the  review  of  a  tragedian's 
actlnc  published  some  years  ago  In  a 
western  newEpaper  was  comprehensive, 
even  if  the  purist  Tnlght  call  It  ungrani- 
matioal:    "He  clone  n-ible.  and  the  audi- 
ence v/ent  home  wpU  pleased  with  Its 
ntghi's  advpiiture."    Instead  of  dwelling 
on  liie  brilliant  performance  yesterday 
nfferiioon,  let  ns  consider  for  a  momunt 
cthor  opern.-i  founded  on  this  subjni  f  ' 
-Tliei  I'  havfi  been  at  least  half  a  doz 
besiil  ■£  oratorios  and  billets.    Four  c'- 
brutpii  men  were  assMclktcil  with  oporay 
entitled  "Sninson"  that  were  not  per- 1 
formed  In  lh»  theatre. 

Voltaire  made  a  sketch  of  a  libretto' 
for    which    Kameau    should    wrlto   the  I 
mu.«ii\     but     the     orthodox  protested 
against  the  audacltv  of  "the  infidel"  In 
using  a  biblical  su^^ject  f      the  stage,  | 
and   they   pi  evented   the   l  erformance.  | 
"Banieaii  uned  some  of  this  nnisic  in  i 
other  operas,  as  In  'Zoroastre.'  "  Vol- 
taire commented  amusingly  on  Itoe  mat- 
ter In  an  article,  "Samson":  one  of  hl6 
"Questions  yur  rEr.cycloppdia."    He  al- 
Iiii!      to  old  tragedies,  and  a  comedy 
hlch    H.irlequln   Is   .Samson's  aer- 
ind  fta:!it3  a  turkty  while  his  mas- 
■■ars  off  the  (fates  of  Oaza  on  his 
Mier.    "In  1732."  rays  Voltaire,  "on« 
I  to  produce  «t  the  Paris  Opera 
I  ;ady  'Samson'  with  :nuBic  by  the 
'  .ited  Ronieai.1,  Init  permission  was 
There  was  no  Hirlequin,  no 
^,  and  the  thing  seemed  too  seri- 
They  were,  besides,  much  pleased 
•  rtlfylns;  Raraeau.  who  had  a  great 
I     However,  at  that  time  an  opera  | 
iiha,'    taken    from   the  Old  Testa- 
and  the  oonicly  of  'The  Prodigal  | 
wore   played."     Voltaire  referred 
tragedy,  "Samson,"  taken  orlglnal- 
•  in  the  ^'panish.  ocrfornied  at  Paris 
7    In  I  his  tratrcdy  Delilah  Is  told 
■  vnn  prefers  a  rival.  Samson 
<  tecret  to  prove  his  fidelity 
nally  kills  herself  In  her  de 


igrin    QOUDi,?     '  f    r  i,-.nn 

-  music  for  N  ' 
Weckerlin  set  nu;.sic  without  suc- 
nhen  It  was  performed  in  concert 
'  ris  In  1890. 
1'  iirez,   the  great  French  tenor  for 

Iwlioiii  Donizetti  composed  "I^utjla  di 
Lammermoor,"  wrote  an  opera  "Sam- 
son. '  In  his  memoirs  he  describes  It  as 
his  "cherished  work,  In  which  I  put  *he 
most  of  ray  heart,  inteliy;ence.  time, 
and.  I  may  say.  myself."  The  .elder 
Dumas  helped  liirn  with  the  libretto.  ^ 
The  scenes  were  as  those  In  Sia.int- 
Saens's.  There  was  a  concert  perform- 
ance, but  Duprez  could  not  find  any 
roanaser  to  put  the  opera  on  the  stage. 
The  minister  oE  fine  arts  told  him  that 
the  stage  setting  of  the  la.st  act  atone 
would  cost  over  $20,000.  Duprez  then 
changed  the  words  to  suit  a  subject  al- 
most analogous,  taken  from  the  Cru- 
sades, and  the  opera  was  then  called 
"Zephora."  As  "Samson"  it  was  trans- 
lated Into  Italian  and  German,  and  there 
was  ;i  performance  In  concert  form  at 
Berlin.   In  this  opera  Mehala.  the  moth- 

|er  of  Samson,  was  introduced.  The  hero 

I  was  a  tenor. 

Joachim  Raff  in  the  Fifties  wrote  an 
opera,  "Samson,"  which  was  never  per- 
formed. Managers  gave  various  rea- 
sons for  refusal.  At  Weimar  the  tenor 
said  the  music  was  too  high  for  him, 
so  Liszt  was  unable  to  produce  it. 
Schnorr  von  Ca^olsfeld,  who  created  the 
part  of  Trlatan,  was  greatly  interested 
In  RalT's  opera,  but  he  died  while  Raff 
was  sliortening-  certain  scenes. 

In  the  operas  of  Duprez,  Raff  and 
Salnt-Saens  Samson  is  a  tenor.  An  Ital- 
ian opera,  "II  Sansone,"  by  Baslll,  was 
produced  at  Naples  In  1824,  with  La- 
blache,  the  huge  bass,  in  the  cast.  Was 
he  the  Samson?  • 

BOSTON     OPERA      IIOUSE-"R1go-  j 
letto."    Mr.  SchlavonI  conducted.  j 

II  Duca  (11  M«Dto»»  >tr.  Tiinlonso  | 

Rieoletto  "'■•..'"'"'fJlf'?  1 

Sparafticlle  Mr.   SlUl'-ti  ; 

Contp  Moiiterooe   -Vlr.  Samplerl 

Manillo  Pulclnl 

Otiffiu  Mr.  r.larrone 

Con  to  rti  Cepraoo  Mr.  Serppllon 

Hi,  Vcggio  Miss  Phillips 

p.jldj  Miss  Sanborn 

Olovan'n«.'  Miss  Hf.vmnn 

MudJHleua  M'""  LeTproni 

fontewia  Cepvano  Miss  Hellaix- 

Because  of  a  sudden  Indisposition  of 
Miss  Evelyn  Scotney,  MUs  Sanborn 
filled  her  place  In  the  role  of  the  un- 
fortut;ate  Gilda.  Her  efforts  were  ap- 
parently appreciated  by  an  audience 
that  by  no  means  taxed  the  capacity  of 
the  Opera  House,  and  at  one  time  she 
arou»«d  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Blanchart's  performiunce  of  the 
title  role  was  acceptable.  As  the  licen- 
tious duke,  Tanloi\go  sang  with  spirit- 
Miss  Levcronl  was  greeted  wUh  notable 
approbation. 


yiScher  I.'-;,..  I 

Mr. 
the  Ui 

•'(  t\m  tijIrU 


Wagner'p  ".MelBter.smger  '  vM  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on 
J'Mday  night  with  'he  assistance  o( 
certain  singers  from  tlie  Metropolitan 
Opera  Houa^  Tho  vi^^iling  Metropolitan 
'ompafly  gave  a  performance  at  the 
piston  Opera  House  on  ArtH  UIO, 
»»hen  fhe  chief  sinscra  were  Soomer 
>Sachs),  Blass  (Pogneri.  Goritz  (Beck- 
•     ■   '  .  r.  ■  ,  : I   ,  I  ■,  .Iter). 

Jiam 
•  •  I  . ■  'I'll  an- 
nounced aa  Walter,  but  ho  fill  sick  and 
."Mr.  Joern  took  his  place.  The  perform- 
•mcc.  a  mediocre  ^  <  '  wise,  was 
made  brilliant  by  I''  ng  of  Mr. 

'iViscunlnl.      "Die     >  ;pr"  was 

''"'l    Dci'fonned    Iief       I    i  c  Boston 
icatre,    .\prU    s.    1nS;i.    with  Messrs. 

ai  B'-  i    Mopdllngcr,  Sedl- . 

is;;a  and  Rofl. 
singers  from  ' 
1 1  ,1         il  ill  the  chorus  i 
aoL    The  prelude  to  the  I 
npei  a  was  played  here  as  far  back  as  ' 
"^n  by  Theodore  Thomys's  orchestra. 

'There  have  been  sevci.il  excellent  per- 
formances of  the  opera  here  In  German, 
bill  we  .<bould   not    torjcot   the  one  In 
liall>ii  at  Mechanics  built'luK.  March 
IW.  when  tbf  la-t  -was  as  follows: 
'lop,   Jpan  Sachs,  I^as- 

DrvIiI,  Pogner.  Ser- 

ii.  Bccknie.  iiiono:  Kothnor. 

>  umpaii.iri;  Eva,  .Moip.  .Mbuiii;  Mag- 
dalena.  Miss  Bonormei^li-r.  Mr.  Seidl* 
coiiductod.  Lassallo.  LliunKli  he  did  not 
ill  I  all!  Fi.iclier's  stature  as  iHachs,  sang 
I  !  '-  niUFic  beautifully  pml  v  as  an  Im- 
I'o  iiig  figure.    MnnI  i  died  too 

■■ooii.  waa  a  cat»ila;  i  I'arboiie 

V  IP  one  of  the  1,,  sscrs  wo 

'  Rvo  seen  in  i  >    or  in  Ger- 

iiiaiiV.    Mr.  dc  rs  a  romantic 

\VaUcr  In  appi  .        .   i  in  song. 

Mr.  Tsaye  will  play  Gabriel  Faure'a , 
sonata  this  afternoon  and  not  one  by 
Grieg  which  was  previously  annoiinced. 
He  played  this  beautiful  work  by  Fuure 
in  February,  ISas,  with  Raonl  Pngno, 
whose  death  a(  ■  re- 

ported, but  thi  long 
before.  Wc  i.  ipco 
hy  Messrs.  Loefiler  umi  I'.aei  niann  i-arly 
In  is:c.  and  we  think  it  w.t.s  the  Ctst  in 
L'o.stOn. . 

Jfinc.  Bori,  charming  .uid  emotional  in 
o;iera.  Will  sing  at  ih'i  Boston  Opera 
House  tonight  for  the  llrsl  time  hero  in 
I  oncert. 

The  soloists  at  t.ho  People's  Choral 
I  nioti  concert  this  evening  are  Mmes. 
I'.Ills  and  I.ucas,  John  Flnnegan  and 
Konioo  Frick.    Mmc.   F.dllh  Ellis  is  a 

'  '    s..oi.inii,  .,i  New  llanip- 

i  i    .   '     o  ;  :i  II  Boston.  S'le 

t'-  •  or^  M  I ,<.!  i-^ioral  so- 
'  icties  and   ha  .1   In  the 

M,ii»  weat  Hostoiila 


Ht.  Patricks  Catliedr.il,  New  York.  ii;i 
sung  on  tour  witti  Victor  Herbert's  Phil- 
1'  'nnonio  orchestra,  the  New  York 
niphony  orchestra,  .\rt.luir  Pryor'ft 
I  lid.  the  United  Slates  Marino  band, 
liic  New  Y'ork  Oratorio  Society,  Wash- 
i.i^ton  Oratorio  Society  and  many  choral 
orE-;iftizations.  In  the  fall  of  19i:!  nr. 
v.  a.s  princiiDal  tenor  soloist  of  tiie  Maine 
festival  at  Portland  and  Ban.<ior.  Mr. 
Vrick,  baritone,  was  born  in  this  coun- 
1  -  ol  Italian-Swisa  and  German  pa- 
1  Ills.  He  studied  at  Cincinnati  and  iu 
Kurope  and  )ia^  a. high  reputation. 

Harrison  Bennett,  who  will  give  a 
song-  recital  on  Tuesday  night,  was 
brought  up  in  Cambridge.  He  has  been 
known  in  this  country  and- in  Europe 
for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  chiefly  as  an 
opera  singer.  Ho  visited  Boston  witSi 
Mr.  Savage's  English  grand  opera  com- 
pany In  the  fall  of  11(03,  v.-hen  he  took 
the  parts  of  Bide-the-Bent,  the  Land- 
.craverX/ddovico,  Henry  the- Fowler,  the 
King;  in  "Aida,"  Ferrando.  He  also  .g.'xvo 
a  song  recital  here  some  years  ago.  His 
operatic  repertoire  Includes  26  roles.  Af- 
ter his  studies  with  Cotogni  and  de 
Keszke  he  made  his  debut  at  Covcnt 
Garden.'  For  the  last  four  years  he  has 
sung-  fh  opera  ond  in  concert  in  many 
F.uropean  cities.  He  is  about  to  return 
to  Eiiro!*^  that  he  may  fill  his  engage- 
ments. His  program  tor  Tuesday  is  an 
interesting  •  one.  Van  Eyken's  (or  Van 
Eijken's)  isonga  are  not  often  heard.  He 
died  in  1908  at  Berlin  wliere  he  was 
teaching  theory  at  Ih.e  Royal  high 
^hool. 

Alexander  Bioch,  .  violinist,>  will  pla.v 
here  for  tlie  first  time  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Me  was  bom  in  .1890,  at  Sel- 
ma,  Ala.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in 
.Vew  York,  but  his  musical  training  wa.s 
in  Kurope  under  Sevcik.  and  later  witli 
Leopold  Auer.  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
latter  recomm^i^ded  him  for  the  positWn 
of  solo  violinist  of  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra at  Tiflf.s.  The  first  American  to  hold 
this  position,  he  was  offered  a  re-en- 
gagement, and  there  were  offers  from 
Russian  cities;  but  he  preferred  to  re- 
'  •■  nil  to  America,  and  he  gave  a  recital 
X^v.-  York  fae,21st  of  November  last, 
the  leading  critics  praised  his  tone, 
intonation,  musical  seriousness  and  gen- 
uine feeling. 

Miss  Deyo  win  give  her  first  recital 
li  ■  on  Tliuraday  afternoon.  Born  in 
N<  \v  ^  ork  state,  of  French  and  English 
parentage,  she  excited  attention  as  a 
musical  child,  and  at  the  age  of  0  gave 
a  recital  of  her  own  compositions  at  tht- 
I  oliimbian  exposition  at  Chicago  (1S93). 
.<)  n;  studied  the  piano  later  with  Wlll- 
1  mi  Mason.  'Stepanoff  and  Mmc.  Car- 
eno.  She  has  given  concerts  with  suc- 
.  ess  in  Berlin,  Lrf^ipslc,  Ixmdon  and  New 
York.  Having  played  this  season  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Providence,  she  appeared 
with  It  at  Symphony  Hall  the  third  of 
this  month,  when  Bach's  concerto  gave 

!icr  little  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
-icr  romantic  playing. 
Th  Longy  Club  will  bring  out  on 
Thursday  night  an  unfamiliar  work  by 
K.douaril  Flament.  This  composer  waa 
■horn  ai  Douai.  Aug.  Zl,  1S80.  and  edu- 
^-ated  at  the  I'aris  Conservatory,  where 
(lie  took  a  first  prize  In  189,1  as  a  bassoon 
player.  Ho  atterward  Joined  Lamou- 
reiix'a  orchestra.  Mr.  Marquarre  is  well 
known  here  as  a  composer  as  well  as 
in  flute  virtuoso  and  a  conductor. 
D'Indy's  Fantasle  for  oboe  and  piano 
was  brought  out,  if  we  are  not  mi.-;- 
tfiUen,  by  Messrs.  Lon.gy  and  Gebhard, 
]l  years  ago  this  month.  It  was  ooni- 
(posed  originally  for  oboe  and  orchestra 
tind  the  oboist  at  the  first  performance 
in  Paris  (I>amoureux  concert,  Dec.  -';!, 
1RS8)  was  Wel,ss,  afterward  a  member  of 
he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
ivas  one  of  the  members  who  went 
[down  with  the  Bourgogne. 

Lovers  of  the  harp  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Mr.  Holy  of  the 
"Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  ensem- 
ble and  In  solo  pieces  of  his  own  com- 
^positlon  at  the  Hoffmann  Quartet  con- 
icert  tomorrow  night.  Lothar  Kempter, 
iwhose  Romance  will  be  then  played, 
Iwas  born  In  1S44.  He  studied  In  Munich, 
and  was  afterward  a  conductor  at 
Zurich.  He  has  composed  operas  and 
many  other  works. 


George 
Meredith  and 


"An  Old  Pittite' 
contributed  to  the 
I'ai;  Mall  Gazette  of 
the  Theatre  Dec  29  an  interesting 
-  tide  on  George  Meredith's  views  and 
<.  pinions  on  the  theatre.   He  Urst  quotes 
from  Meredith's  navels.    Thus  in  "Tho 
.JCgoist"  Sir  "WHloughby  remarks  to  Dr. 
piiddleton:  "The  theatre  is  a  matter  of 
.  Kmate,  sir.   You  will  grant  me  that?" 
-r;'  quick  wits  come  of  climate,  it  is  as 
>  0:1  say,  8ir,"  as  Letitia  Dale  adds:  "With 
i.s  it  seema  a  matter  of  painful  foster- 
ir ;:.  or  tlie  need  of  jt,"  aii<'.  tiie  writer 
Ri'ila:  "Which  is  piceiscly  w'lat  Matthew 
Aniold  and  man>-  others  Sc-id  40  ^•ears 
iuo.  vi'hcri  nobody  seeined  disposed  to 
i^aid  yie  possibilities  of  the  theatre  as 
f  n>-tblflg  beyond  tao-se  of  a  puppet-show. 
And  In  'Rhoda  Flemina'  we  read;  "It  is 
.         -. .  1 

j  11  good  public,  that  of  Britain,  and  will 
!  bear  anything  so  long  as  villainy  is 
:  punished.'   The  passage  from  which  this 

is  taken  gives  us  a  lively  description  of 
p»  hat  was  evidently  a.  popular  type  of 
,  melodrama  about  ihe  vear  18fi5,  and  also ' 
! -ontains  a  few  lemari.s  on  the  dramatic; 
[  I  ritic  of  the  period:  | 
"  'The  officii  of  critic  is  now.  In  fact,  | 

witually  extinct;  thft  tfiste  foj"  tlcklii'C 


and  impeta- 
,  .n.y.nv  ai'O-MU  lo        Intellect,  and 
passioiiS    not    purely    domcfBtIc,  have 
i  prown  obsolete.    There,  are  captain.s  of 
the  legions,  but  no  critics.  Tlie  mass?  i- 
lord.' 

"The  meloii.ania,  .so  amusingly  - 
scribeU  in  "I'^hoda  Fleming,'  is  just  suel- 
an  id  c-aptandum  composition,  crammed 
with  sham  emotions,  as  a  large  se<:tion 
of  our  playnocrs  still  love.  Our  writeis 
of  melodrama,  unlike  'our  little  sy^i- 
tcms,'  do  not  'liave  their  day  and  cc:i.se 
to  be.'  They  cling  to  their  formula  fiom 
generation  to  generation  and  age  to  ngc, 
ss  the  monks  cling  to  the  recipes  for 
the  l.queurs  they  make;  and  the  melo- 
di-amn-loviny:  public  of  today  still  lau?hs 
and  weeps  and  .shivers  at  the  same  old 
jokss  that  amu!5ed  their  forefathers,  the 
Fame  old  'gruel  Ihicic  and  slab'  of  senti- 
mentality, and  the  same  dodges  and 
devices  of  the  stage-carpenter  and  the 
man  up  Uie  ladder  wUli  the  latnp  in  his 
hand." 

From  his  novels  and  from  his  letters 
ne  gain  the  idea  that  tlve  theatre  to 
him  was  one  of  the  fhing.H  wliich  do  not 
matter  much.  As  a  critic  he  was  hyper- 
critical, and  a  little  cynical.  "He  would, 
perhaps,  sit  through  a  bad  play  more 
calmly  than  Mr.  Shaw  was  able  to  do 
in  his  days  as  a  dramatic  critic,  when, 
as  he  admits  again  and  again  in  his  at:- 
ticles,  he  wanted  to  kill  some  bad  actor 
or  author,  or  in  moiiients  of  more  con- 
j  trolled  emotion,  would  just  fling  himself 
)  :  back  in  his  .stall  and  wonder  why  he 
I  11  had  ever  been  born.  But  Meredith  would 
1  j  never  have  succijmbed  to  the  genius  ol 
i  '  a  Kean  as  Byron  did,  or  have  paid  Irv- 
'  '.  iiig  so  superb  a  compliment  as  Tenny- 
I  ,  son  paid  him  whet-i,  after  seeing  his 
I  I  Hamlet  for  a  second  time  after  an  in- 
j  iterval  of  six  years,  lie  told  the  actor  that 
j  those  years  had  lifted  his  impersonation 
six  degrees  nearer  ^  heaven.  Meredith, 
however,  took  care  to  see  that  famous 
performance  in  1874.  and  afterward  ac- 
knowledged in  a  letter  to  Viscount  (then 
Mr.  John)  Morley,  that^he  had  derived 
great  pleasure  from  it.  He  even  urged 
Ills  friend  to  see  it,  also. 

"This  appreciation,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him,  next  day,  at  tlie  Garrick 
Club,  from  pouring  a  few  criticisms  Into 
I  the  tragedian's  ear— criticisms  to  which 
Irving  appears  to  have  listened,  as  he 
always  did,  with  extreme  courtesy.  A 
.year  later  Meredith  saw  Salvinl  in 
'Othello.'  and  this  time  a  real  enthusi- 
asm appears  to  have  possessed  him. 
"Yes,"  he  write.s  to  the  same  friend,  'I 
went  to  see  Salvini  on  Friday.  Saturday 
gave  tiie  newspaper  criticism,  and.  after 
observing  Uie  true  and  only  Othello,  you 
.should  read  them!  Faint  praise,  puling 
exceptions  to  this  and  that!  Eike  politi- 
cal England,  they  want  peace— not  to  be 
disturbed.  They  harp  on  Othello's  "ten- 
derness"! Do  you  perceive  much  of  it  in  ^ 


reading  tho  play one  of  the  finest  In 
M<  lion   in  Shakespeare,   lovk^est  of  the 
great  plays  In  conception.'  Here,  at  any 
rale.  Is  a" piece  of  good  criticism.  AVhen 
Shakespeare  set  to  work  to  show  the 
workings  of  Jealousy  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  a  man,  it  Is,  perhaps,  a  pity 
that  he  should  have  selected  a  Moor  as 
the  protagonist  In  his  supreme  delinea- 
tion off  that  passion." 
Here  are  extraots.  front  Ws.letteis: 
March,  1SS2:   "I  saw  Mrs.  Lungtry  In  a 
play  not  possible  vvith  any  but  the  Eng- 
llBh.    They  swallowed  it  with  relish— 
'Ours.'    The  realism  is  such  tha.t  in  a 
i  hut  on  the  lieights  '  beyond  Sebasfopol 
you  jam.  your  shoulders  against  tt  door 
to  keep  out  the  snowstorm,  and  yet  you 
receive  three  ladles  fresh  from  Englana 
without  a  spot  of  mud,  snow,  or  wet  on 
Ifhelr  skirts,  and  you  give  them  lodging- 
land  provision." 

'  "Mrs.  Langtry  is  the  ideal  shepherdess 
of  the  chromolithograph.  She  has  to 
faint,  and  she  takes  three  gaunt  strides  1 
to  tall  on  the  ready  knees  of  the  dame  ' 
prepareil  to  receive  her.  She  Is  very 
liaudsome,  but  not  a  sUade  of  mystery 
or  variableness— the  heroiite  for  bold 
dragoons." 

"Saw  Irving  as  Romeo.  The  love-play 
(  eases  to  present  a  sorrowful  story,  and 
becomes  a  pageant,  with  a  quaint  figur* 
ranting  about." 
I    Ho  found  the  plot  of  Taylor's  "Clani 
jcarty,"  as  Taylor  told  It  to  him  before 

the  play  was  produced,  full  of  ''ve , 
splendid  and  noble  quality."    In  1S83  'fi,. 
described  "L'n  Roman  Parisien,"  ,  act'ed  I 
by  a  French  company,  ver.v  bad.  Utter  Jy  I 
theatrical,  "nothing  could  bo  worsci-"  iJe 
said  of  "The  Danescheff s,"  "Stuff!  Frot/h 
of  small  beer  presented  as  vinous.  1  , 

"On  Friday  my  good  fairy  took  rnlfi  )o 
SCO  the  tortuous  Sarah  Bernhardt  rin 
'Fedora,'  a  detestable  play,  written  i  ex- 
pressly to  bring  out  some  of  her  aits. 
,She  has  taken  din  flesh  of  late.  Was 
adULlrabie  by  cojnparlson,  of  coursViJul 
monotonous-" 

To  this  "Ofd  Pittite"  alSds; -^f  th.-ii 
impersonation  1  have  3,  VMd  recollce- 
tlon.  I  saw  It  at  tho  same  time,  and  on 
the  evening  of  my  visit  the  actress  wa.t 
,it  the  lop  of  her  powers,  so  catryin:- 
away  the  audience  in  the  last  act  thai 
.nfter  tho  curtain  had  fallen,  at  a  laf 
hoUr,  she  ws  recalled  17  times." 

And  in  all  of  Meredith's  allusions  in  hu 
novels  to  the  theatre,  "nonn  of  them  is, 
perhaps,  so  copious  at  that  chapter  In 
Tom  Jones,'  In  which  we  learn  how 
I'artrldge  was  impressed  by  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's  Hamlet;  or  thtat  fllll' finer  passage 
in  Flaubert's  •IMadame  Bovary,'  In  wl>i" 
n,r.  !    ;  ,    :■  '    tl..alrc    at  IJjjU 
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^nobisme" 
and  Opera 


Mr.  Kol>in  H.  Losgo 
of    ll>e  I'afy 
grartilc    I  London)  \a 
the    RUthor    of  an 
.-utertalnlifs  ortlcU 


we  are  truly  » 
'     V,    .inivos  of  the  Brlt- 
i,i  loral  rule  wo  will 
:.  Ht  least  moat  of  us 
■it  of  us."  for  US  this 
ik'.iiK  I  received  a 
•.c\\  was  a  protest' 
,  manner  in  which 
are  boinj?  told  that 
\nllly.   have  opera  In 
ue.    My  correspondent 
11.  "save,  perhaps,  the 
.  \  or  taken  anything  to 
It  has  been  told  to? 
lilc  except  our  patient 
!  being  told  they  must 
•   to  opera?    Can  one 
orican  public  standing 
iTi  iidvertispinent  thai 
-   had   been  'per- 
;;1lsh?  Kven  if  the 
1 .1.   can   one  blame 
K  it  after  that?"  Over 
In  the  columns  of  the 
has  the  statement  been 
I,  British  public  wants 
.1  U  will  pay  for  and  ob- 
\i.w   it  appears  that  others. 

iectlng  to  the  thrustibg  of 
,,t     down     their  unwillins? 
3.    The  frank,  even  brutal,  truth 
matter  is.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
'  If  the  performances  of  opera 
are  on  the  same  high  level 
>l  in  a  foreign  tongue  the 
KiW    take    to    opera  willingly 
1  as  they  take  to  other  forms  of 
If  and  when  it  and  Its  perforni- 
3  good  enough  for  them, 
e  Is  more  of  cant  and  "snoblstne" 
I  and  written  about  the  "mlser- 
unappreclative    British  musical 

•  than  about  any  other  art  mat- 

•or  one  moment  do  I  believe 
ime  public  will  be  attracted 
by  the  fact  of  opera  being 
HI  their  own  language  than  In 
ther.  There  is  rampant  Just  now 
illariv  hideous  form  of  "snoblsme" 
1  Insists  that  everything  sung  in 
and    should   be  sung   in  English. 
1.  a  few  years  ago,  Hans  Richter 
.>d  once  and  for  all,  by  his  won- 
1   oprformance  of  "The  Ring"  In 
h  language  at  Covent  Garden, 
ve  fingers  were  capable  of. 
J  took  the  performances  and 
i,erformers,   with   customary  gen- 
y,  to  Its  broad  bosom.    That  is 
'n-d  it  looks  as  If  my  previous 
•  might  be  wrong.  1  don't  be- 
■.ever.  It  Is  wrong  for  one  mo- 
l  or  when  the  Covent  Garden 
iicate  announced  two  cycles  of  "The 

•  last  spring,   Nlkisch  being  the 

■.  all  will  remember  that  the 
se  was  so  crowded  at  the  first 
j  tiiat  a  third  had  to  be  added, 
too,    was   sold   out.  These 
re  sung  in  German,  and  were 
by  much  the  same  folk  as 
.  attended  the  English  "Ring.  ' 
quality  of  the  work,  not  the 
j^-.j.  that,  matters,  at  any  rate  at 
•nt,  and  in  London. 
i\n  no  puollc  took  so  kindly  as  our 
■  3t  to  the  works  of  Brahms,  not 
German  public,  and  having 
music  up,  with  characteristic 
•.  have  kept  a  warm  place  for 
r  hearts  ever  since  they  knew 
arently  Tschalkowsky's  "Pa- 
phony  has  fallen  from  Its  once 
te.  since  It  rarely  figures  on  a 
•  rt  program,  while  at  one 
evltable.    But  this  raises 
•■  favor  of  O'.'.r  public  that, 
'r.bsa  of  their  enthus- 
es a  work,  they  put 
,  ith  perfect  calmness 
disvover  lt.s  true  value  to  be 
they  thought.   There  Is  not  a 
-,  V"  ing  played  frequently  now 
ced  10  yea.-s  ago  that  has 
:il  merit. 

are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
1  to  "rush  their  fences," 
2^oe3.    Rather  ought  they 
for  ultimately  they 
prrfect  security  to  i 
...Ki'J.    And  in  reality 
■ji  nieh  is  little  more  than 
Ueep  -Sown    the  public 
'I  move,  becausH  it  is  shy 
.(y,  own  Judgment  at  first. 
Lire-goers  have  made  their 
ihey  are  as  Immovable  aa  the 
J  .k  ol  Gibraltar.  Kecall  the  jeers  and 


.•■>...i»li  ' ,  i.o«  ofltn  one 
'  being.  »8  h<^  ti  railed, 
Ke  of  Bach  or  Bceth- 
Not  HO  your  Blorllled 
Look  nt  your  lYoni- 
>  .mi>"  on  their  part 
ii.-k    In  thousands 
I'lna  a  Beethoven 
■ynu'i'ony  i--  »ho  clou  of  the  concert? 
No,  no;  they  are  not  the  "snobs"  of 
ottr  music.    l''8r  more  Is  the  title  (1<-- 
■«r,ved  hy  suih   "smart"  niuslc-lovors 
(!>  ns  those  who  a  few  nights  af?o  tur,v(  d 
through  a   wonderful  por- 
r  a  new  violin  ponata  given 
ivnte.    Much    conduct    at  a 
concert  would  huvo  brought 
Iho  chatterboxes, 
.mother  kind  vf  "snoblsme" 
ill  the  rush  of  tho  nwdcrii  singer  or  In- 
strumentalist to  the  front  when  his  or 
her  lawful  place  Is  well  in  the  back- 
ground.    I   have  no   Idea  how  many 
thousands  of  concerts  I  Imvo  attended 
In  the  past  '.S  years.    Hut  of  this  I  am 
positive,    that    the   present  generation 
of  soloists  has  not  1  the  same  knowledge 
of  Its  work  that  Was  poMsessed  by  Its 
predecessor.  Now  the  young  opera  sing- 
er se*».  as  I  HHld  the  other  day,  to  be- 
gin where  his  "aiueator"  left  off.   I  wish 
some  of  them  <ould  have  seen  one  or 
two  of  the  Carl  llosa  perfermances  when 
Rosa  himself  was  In  command  80  years 
ago.    These  performances  had  this  In 
common  with  the  usual  performance  In 
the    more    important    foreign  opera 
houses,  a  perfection  of  eneemble,  be- 
cause from  the  lirst  to  last  the  sing- 
ers knew  their  business. 

It  seems  brutal  to  say  so  (It  Is  futile 
to  turn  a  blind  eye  any  longer),  but  I 
cannot  »oe  a  very  great  advance  In  op- 
era In  English,  so  far  ns  general  per- 1 
torman«e  Is  concerned.  In  the  last  five-, 
and-tw«nty  years.  And  the  reason  is 
that  th»  majority  of  singers  today  rush 
too  soon  to  the  front.  It  is  the  same 
with  Instrumentalists,  and  the  real  rea- 
son why  soloists  of  quite  outstanding 
merit  are  bo  rare  now  in  England  Is 
that  these  same  instvumentaUsts  and 
vocalists  are  nover  out  Of  tlM  '  half- 
baked"  condition.'  Thfl  T«ry  tt^  de- 
serve the  epithet  "■raftt"  WMiy  em- 
phasize this  point. 

There  you  hav«  th«  p*»»o«  '•hy  tB» 
public  cares  nppar»n«ty  Tf^V 
for  Its  native  murfa  and  Ma  psrfwnwnfe. 
It  Is  not  good  enougtk  I  •ha)!  l>e  t#)d, 
as  often  I  have  bo«I»  toM.  ti>a.»  M  ia  too 
pood.  That  Is  not  tt\|e,  Ur  tUl*  vary' 
pood  reason,  that  r«tM«K  !•  t«o  »<»i»<l 
!-,.r  our  own  publlo,  aa«  tha  l>ro»f  9t  tl»J» 
lies  in  the  fact  roferfad  W  B*>«*»  t^«t 
r;0  wor'K  and  no  parf»mia*e»  r««n»lna 
In  the  one  case  In  tn«  h«Bi\  a««  J«  tha 
other  In  the  memoiry,  af  the  public  that 
I  Is  not-  of  genuine  vatua.  Tfca  W*y 
1  rush,  as  I  said,  headUn*  *t  fc  raw  wcf^; 
but  It  is  only  after  yeara  tlwt  It  tDaken 
up  Its  mind  to  retain  ttm-X  *o»»  In  its 
heart  forever.  When  It  la  a?«opted 
then  you  may  be  certain  thait  It  la  a 
great  work.  How  m*Ay  aach  works 
have  been  produced  in  tha  )act  quarter 
of  a  century? 

All  this  means  that  epeaWnp  generally 
cur  musical  life  is  blighted  by  In- 
efficiency largely,  and  by  the  "snob- 
lsme" which  pretends  to  believe  that  all 
British  music  is  good  enough  for  the 
British  public  merely  because  It  Is 
British.  ■'Ve  have  in  our  midst  com- 
posers at  least  the  equal  In  inspiration 
of  their  continental  contemporaries. 
Several  are  being  taken  to  the  bosom 
of  the  public,  slowly,  perhaps,  but  sure- 
ly. They  are  the  exceptions.  We  are 
suffering  from  a  kind  of  swelled  head 
In  music.  The  sooner  we  find  a  cure 
the  sooner  will  the  prevailing  "snob- 
lsme" in  British  music  disappear. 


Public's  '^^^    following  letters 

_.  ,  *  published  tti  London, 
"IS"''  apropos  of  Barrie's  re- 

to  Boo  cent  failure,  are  inter- 
esting. The  first,  almost  hysterlcii. 
was  written  by  "An  Actor."  - 

"Will  you  permit  me,  who  nas  to 
some  small  extent  a  personal  interebl 
In  the  stage,  to  ask  a  few  questions 
of  those  self-constituted  critics  of  tho 
drama— the  pit  and  gallery  first-night- 
ers V 


iitilc  I'uu.ily.  may  1  ask  ii 

the  1  'l>-"y  first-nighters  carry 

tiieir  I  ivliere?    If  the  aermon  on 

a  Sunday  liucs  not  please  them,  do  they 
boo  tlio  parson?  If  the  pictures  at  tlio 
Academy  are  not  to  their  taste  do  they 
boo  at  the  painters?  If  their  food  at 
the  rcslaurants  does  not  satisfy  their 
palates,  do  they  boo  the  cooks?  I  fanjy 
not.  Like  sensible  pot.ple,  they  go  qui- 
etly awav  aiul  do  not  go  again.  Wiiy 
wot  try  the  .-iame  with  the  theatres?" 

Mr.  AiL  im  Koeu  replied:  "As  one  who 
has  ho«.-n  u  nien;ber  of  the  (lallery  VUni 
NlKhtcrs'  Club  for  the  past  dozen  years, 
may  I  suggest  to  your  correspondent, 
'An .  Actor,'  that,  If  he  would  consult 
tUe  coluuius  Qt  .th«  Utoeatrlcal  press  ot 

the  pages  ot  the  theatrical  year-books, 
ho  would  ascertain  who  and  what  the 
gallery  first  nlghters  are?  If  he  would 
BO  further  and  consult  theatrical  his- 
tory, ho  would  find  there  that  the  right 
to  appl.aud  carries  also  tbo  right  to 
eondonin-a  right  confirmed  from  time 
to  time  bv  legal  decisions.  Let  lilm  go 
still  fuiilicr  and  read  the  history  of  the 
English  drama,  and  he  will  find  there 
on  record  that  an  author  in  the  fronv 
rank  of  English  writers,  on  witnessing 
the  production  of  his  play,  felt  con- 
strained to  admit  the  disapproval  was 
Just  and  himself  swelled  the  chorus  ofj 
hlHslng."  .  .  ,.\ 

Tho  reference  to  the  "author  in  the 
front  rank"  is  undoubtedly  to  Charles! 
Lamb,  who,  when  the  pit  began  to  hiss, 
his  farce,  "Mr.  H.,"  Joined  lustily  in 
condemnation  of  the  play. 

concertsoTtheweek  ' 

SITND  W-Svmphouy  Hall,  3:.W  P.  M.  VIolla 
renltttl  by  Eiigcuo  Ysayo.     Soe  <>vecM  notioe. 

St  .Tames  Thoatro,  :i  P.  M.  Third  conrcrt 
of  till-  Bo«li)n  PliiUiaimonic  Society,  Charlos 
Fr.iiik  conductor.  Pieces  by  Verdi.  W.ilJnci-- 
Bizet  Boccheriiil,  niaminade  and  PonchiolU. 

Wllbelminn   Wright  Calvert,  soprano, 
will   Ring   Agatha's  grand   air   from     'Der  . 
FreiKchuetz"  and  Ware's  '  Joy  of  the  Moin-  , 

'"f'iiilcr  Memorial  Hall,  53  Berkeley  strfct-  <] 
3  r  M.  Concert  at  popular  prices.  Oporall'-  H 
sdcclimis  bv  members  of  the  Boston  Opera  ! 
Hmisp  Company.  i  . 

Boslon  Opxra  House,  .S  P.  M.    Mrars.  Borl  , 
and  fiwarlz-Morse  and  Messrs.  Tanlougo  ana 
I.udiUar,  singers.   See  special  notice. 
MOND.VT— li'pnwov  Court,  3  P.  M.   I.ectme  re- 
cital   hy    Walter   IMnirosch    on    bis  opera.., 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  - 
.tacot)  Sleeper   Hall.   688   Boylston  street. 
8:15  1'    M.    First  concert  ot  the  Iloffmarln 
Quartet    (12th   season),   assisted   by  AHrcrt 
Holy    harpist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- - 
eliestra.    Brahms.  Quartet,  A  mtuor,  op.  .51,., 
No.       Holy,  Fniehllngsraiichen.  BrsaelilunjT 
and  Siianisc'her  Tanz  for  harp;  Kcmpter,  Ito- 
inancc  for  violin,  viola,  'cello  and  hai-p;  Dlt- 
Icrfdorf,  Quartet,  E-flat  major.  •  \ 

TUESDAY— Steinert  Hall.  8:15  P.   M.  Son«--i 
recital  hy  Harrison  Bennett,  basso  cantaute.  . 
Itosa     Vfldn  hen  spesso;  cimarosa.  Largbolt  )  , 
from  "Oli  Orazi  e  CuriazI";  SeUubert.  T:ni- 
benpost-    Schumann,    Wenn    Icli    in  deincni- 
\Uisen    rruehlingsnacht;  Brahms,  0  Wuesft 
'   ich    doeh,    Sonntag,    O    UebUebe  Waugeu; 
Kirnuss.    Helmkohr.    Nachtgang;    H.    Woli . 
Blterolf  Fussreise.  Auf  cln  altes  BUd.  Musi-. 
Uanl.  Der  Freund;  H.  Van  Eyken.  Morgpii' 
•^bltte,   Armseelchen,   An  die  Schoenheit;  H. 

Heimann,  Der  alte  Herr,  Drel  W-anderer. 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.    AleJaa-  . 
der  Bloch'8  first  violin  recital  here,  IlandeL 
Sonata.  E  major;  Mendelssohn,  Concerto.  E  ^ 
minor-"  Vital!,  Chaconne  for  violin  and  or- 
gan; organ  pieces— Gullniant,  Priere  et  Em - 
ceuse:  Bach,  li'ugue  in  D  tnajor;  Aulin.  Hu- 
iTiorcsk:  Chopin- Auer.  Nocturne;  Brahms-Joa- 
chim. Hunsarian  Dance,  O  minor.  William. 
C.    Carl    of   New    York,    organist;  Ulauciio 
Bloch.  pianist.  . 
THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3  P,  -M.    Piano  re- 
cital  by  Miss  Ruth  Dcyo.    Bach,  Toccato  Iti  - 
C   minor;      Schumann,   Pbantasia,    op.  Itp' 
Chopin,  Barcarolle,  Nocturne,  op.  4S,  No.  J,  , 
Mai.uvka,  op.  6,  No,  J,  Scherzo,  op.  39. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.   Second  concert  ot 
the  Ixmgy  Club,  assisted  by  J.  iKeller,  E." 
Huber  and  E.  MJersch.    Flament,  Fantasia 
con  fuga,  op.  28,   for  flute,   oboe,  English 
hom.  two  clarlnetB,  bassoon  and  horn  (first 
time*);  .MaquaiTe,  Three  Romantic  numbers— 
In  the  Woods,  Near  the  Spring.  Frolics  of  the 
Stagp— for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets  nnd  tw.i 
bassoons;  fl'Indy,  Fantasie  on  Pi-cncb  folk- 
songs for  oboe  and  plauo;;  Dvorak.  SerciKul".,; 
op.  44,  l'"r  two  oboes,  two  clarinets.  Iwo  has-  ' 
s<joiis.  tlaco  horns,  'cello  an'i  dotililp  bass. 
Fr;ID.\T— Symphony  Hall.   l::30  P.  M.    Thir- ; 
teenfh  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Byttr-' 
jiUony  Orcliestrii.    Dr.  .Mui-l£  conducior.  .Se«! 
special  nol  ice,  .  > 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  'Ihir- 
teentb  Concert  o£  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
'  cBestra,  Dr.  'Mack  conductor.   Program  ■• 
Friday  attetnoont 


and 


Uiaiico   in  i' 


kddlng  10  tl.t^  program.^ 

SUNDAY  OPEEA  CONCERT 

Every    Number    on    Program  Re- 
Oemanded-Mme.  Bori  Popular. 

'^-l^TXh.^-.V-eK^^^^^^ 

In  Pl«.<=«  "'^i,Jg'\ue  Budlence  corn- 
expected   to  i'>»        J    J  sing 

peued  Mme.  Y^^^'^J.^^.uor.e  was 
seven.    Mme.  ,   ,       -lace  was 

^.able  to  appear  and  he^r  P 

taken     by  ,J^^"„-._„am    were  Paolo 
Others  °"  "^Vnee^^^  T^nlongo   and  j 
or'ihesTr'rorthe  Opera  Com-' 

.      "Tme.  Borl's  ^«"«'"^„/Ve'firsf  acf"' ' 
duet  from__the  AX  ^h  she  was  assisted 
;;riirT  nlonr  was  e^pecfally  pleas- 
^  f„^,^%L"audfe"C. 

"Metistofele"  and  Schumann's  Two 
Grenadiers."   

PHILHARMONIC^CONCERT 

Mme.  VVilhelmina  Wright  Calver*.,  was 
■      tlie  soloist  at  the  third  chamber  cohcert 
n      ot   lite    Boston    Philharmonia-  Society, 
4      Cliarles   Frank   conductor,   at   the  St, 
!    ,  James  Ther.tre  yesterday  afternoon.  Hei 
ulntjing  of  an  aria  by  'Weber  and  a  song 
i      w  as  wall  received.  'The  orchestra  played] 
!      more  operatic  selections  than  symphonic' 
■    at  this  third  concert,  and  the  nuraber.s 
lioni  "Carmen"  and  "Lohengrin"  were 
!      particularly    Well    received.  Weber'sj 
"dberon"   overture   showed   the  finest 
V  ork  that  Mr.  Frank  and  his  men  have 
j  et  done. 


Fir^t  of  all,  do  they  not  take  them- 
selves a  little  too  seriously  when  they  | 
pose  as  Judge,  jury  and   executioner  j 
all  rolled  Into  one'?    Again,  what  are  I 
their  qualifications?    We  know  that  our  ; 
newspapers  employ  only  men  of  learn- 
ing,  of  culture,   and  of  strict  impar- i 
i  tlalltv  to  criticise  literature  and  art,  i 
,  but  the  pit  and  gallery  first-nighters, 
'  If  they  are  to  continue  to  pass  sentence 
'  on  the  work  of  authors  and  actresses, 
should  In  common  fairness  make  clea^ 
their  right.     When   they  censure  the 
work  of  a  great  writer,  when  they  not 
only  Insult,  but  try  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  actors  and  ac-j 
tresses    of    established    repute,  theyji 
should  have  the  manliness  to  come  Into  | 
the  open  and  let  us  know  v/ho  and 
what  they  are. 

"They  maintain  they  have  a  right  to 
boo  if  friends  of  tlie  management  ap- 
plaud. But  how  are  they  to  be  certain 
that  the  applause  in  the  stalls  and  cir- 
cle proceeds  exclusl\-e!y  from  private 
friends?  There  are  screly  very  many 
regular  first-nighters  who  pay  their 
money  for  stalls  and  circle.  Have  thoy 
no  rights?  Must  they  enjoy  themselves 
and  express  their  enjo.vment  only  as  the 
pit  and  gallery  first-nighters'  associa- 
Uons  direct? 

"Some  of  the  best  actors  and  actress- 
es in  America— wher-j  the  practice  of 
booing  Is  not  in  favor-have  consistent- 
ly declined  to  place  themselves  at  the 


mMys  in 
symphony  hall 

nujene  Tsaye  grave  a  recital  y^^«r-\ 
Hav  afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall., 
Camille  D^creus  was  the  accompanist,  i 
The  program  was  as  follows :  Faure. 
Sonata  in  A-major;  Mendelssohn  c^n- j 
certo  in  E-minor;  Handel,  aria,  Saint- 
'gaens,  Havanaise ;  Wienlawski,  concerto 
No.  2  In  D-minor.  ' 

Mr  Tsaye's  playing  was  uneven.  He 
was  evidently  not  In  the  vein.    No  «oubt 
■   lie  was  vexed  and  irritated  at  the  bs- 
Einning  o£  the  recital  by  the  arrival  oC 
fa?e  comers,  who  thus  habitually  show 
discourtesy  to  tf*  artist  on  the  sta^e 
pnd  mar  the  enjoyment  of  those  u  ready 
seated.      Faure'a    sonata    is  Intimat.^ 
wuslc,  perhaps  better  suited  to  a  smaller 
Jiall     Its  effectiveness  Is  not  enhanced, 
however,  by  disturbances  between  each 
-TBOvement.  i,„i„_, 
on  the  whole,  Mr.  Tsaye  fell  below 
his  own  extraordinarily  iilgh  standard, 
both  in  technique  and  aesthetio  exprefc- 
Blon.    His  intonation  was  not  a  ways 
secure     His  tone  sometimes  wobbled. 
He  was  not  technically  at  h'.e  best 


CHORAL  UNION  i 
GIVES  CONCERT! 

The  llth  mldseason  concert  of  the| 
People's  Choral  Union,  Frederick  "W. 
Wodell,  conductor,  took  place  in  Sym-i 
phony  Hall,  last  night.  The  soloistaj 
were  Mrs.  Edith  Ellis  Goudreault,  so-l 
prano;  Mrs.  Florence  Payne  Lucas,  con-i 
tralto;  John  Finnegan,  tenor,  and 
Romeo  Frick,  baritone.  Members  of  t'le 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  assisti  d. 
The  program: 

Overture.  "Jubel,"  Weber,  the  orchestra; 
"Judge  Me.  O  God."  Mendelssohn.  People's 
Choral  Union;  Ave  Verum  ("Father.  Hear 
Our  Prayer"),  Gounod,  Mrs.  Edith  Ellis 
Goudreault;  "It  Is  Enough"  ("Elijah"). | 
Mendelssohn,  Mr.  Romeo  Frlck;  choral  i 
fantasia  ("Lohengrin"),  Wagner-Fletcher,! 
(incidental  solos  by  Mrs.  Lucas,  Messrs. 
Frlck  and  John  Finneean),  the  Choral, 
Union;  "Cujus  Anlmam"  ("Stabat  Mater"),, 
Rossini,   Mr.   Flnnesan;   madrigal.   F.  'W.i 

Woden,   the  Choral   Union;   trio,  ''PralBe 

lYe"    (Attila),   Verdi,   Mrs.   f-uca*  M»9arK. 
Finnegan  and  Frlck;  Serenade,  No.  S  Op. 
C»,   Volkmann,  string  orchestra; 
Gounod  (Soprano  -"iolo  part  by  Mml  Goud- 
reault). the  Choral  Union. 

The  hall  was  well  filled.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  Mr.  Wodell  and  his  col- 
leagues  should  be  warmly  supported  in 
their  worthy  endeavor  to  spread  widely 
1  among  the  people  a  love  » '  the  best 
music.  The  program  was  soundly  m 
Iceeping  witli  the  Sabbath. 

Interest  centred  in  tiio  appearance  or 
Mr  Finnegan.  who  is  the  tenor  so!oi.«t 
at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York 
city  His  principal  number  was  the 
"Cujus  Anlmam."  from  Itossini's 
"Stabat  Mater."  He  has  both  an  agree- 
able voice  and  an  engaging,  unaf- 
fected manner.  He  sings  without  labori- 
ous endeavor,  and  In  the  more  difiicult 
passages  of  this  number  In  the  upper 
tones  his  notes  were  full  and  well  ma  n- 
tained;  there  was  the  proper  force  wlth-j 
out  the  loss  of  Intelligent  shading.  I 
The  ensembles  reflected  splenUd  train- 
ing The  attacks  were  preci'-e  and  even, 
and  there  were  no  ragged  edges.  Jmls" 
Me,  O  God."  the  opening  choral  numbe' , 
I  was  well  done. 


!      I^et  us  start  the  week  pleaaantly  by  . 
I  reading  a  little  article  from  a  foreign  \' 
'  contributor.     As   he  has   been  safely  i 
I  dead  for  a  long  time  he  cannot  com- 
'  plain  of  our  translation. 

Each  One's  Chimera. 

Under  a  great  gray  sky,  on  a  great 
and  dusty  plain,  without  a  road,  without 
grass,  without  even  a  this(tle  or  nettle, 
I  met  several  men  who  wev.-  «r>l 

all  l>etit 


\ 


Ea'jh  one  of  them  ir„-»  on  laa  back 
n  enormous  chimera,  as  heavy  as  a 
ack  of  flour  or  coal,  or  the  equipment 
f  a  Roman  foot  soldier. 
But  the  monstrous  beast  was  not  an 
lert  welg-ht;  on  the  contrary,  it  en- 
'rapped  and  crushed  tho  men  with  Its 
aetlG  and  powerful  muscles;  It  hooked 
'1th  ts  two  claws  the  breast  of  Its  steed; 
nd  Its  fabulous  head  rose  above  the 
Jrehead  of  the  man,  like  unto  one  of 
lose  horrible  helmets  by  which  Siiclent 
arriors  hoped  to  enlarge  the  terror  c.f 
he  foe. 

I  fiuestloned  one  of  these  men;  I  asked 
him  where  they  were  going  in  this  man- 
ner. He  answered  that  he  did  not 
know;  no  one  of  them  knew;  but  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  going  some- 
wher?.  for  they  were  urged  on  by  an 
invincible  need  of  walking. 

This  was  strange  to  note:  no  one  of 
these  travellers  had  the  air  of  being 
angry  at  the  ferocious  beast  hung  on 
hU)  neck  and  glued  to  his  back  One 
wouM  havj  said  that  he  considered  it 
as  making  a  part  of  himself.  These 
weary  and  solemn  faces  did  not  show 
any  sign  of  despair.  Undei-  the  splenetic 
dome  of  heaven,  their  feet  plunged  in  the 
dust  cf  a  ground  as  desolate  as  the  aky 
they  trod  their  way  with  the  resigned 
expression  of  those  who  are  condemned 
I  to  hope  forever. 

Arid  the  procession  passed  by  my  side 
and  was  lost  in  the  atmosphere  x>t  the 
horizon  at  the  place  where  the  rounJcd 
surface  of  the  planet  hides  Itself  Xroa^ 
the  gaze  of  curious  man. 

For  some  moments  1  persisted  in  try- 
ing to  unravel  this  mystery,  but  soon 
irresistible  indifference  fell  upon  me  and  I 
I  waa  crushed  under  a  heavier  load  thin  1 
thtjr  wer^  by  their  oppressive  chimeras,  i 
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The  Contributors'  Dinner, 

Our  contributors  are  responding  nobly 
to  the  invitations  for  a  dinner  at  fhe 
expense  of  anyone  rather  than  the  edi- 
tor of  this  column. 
As  the  World  Wags; 

When  you  get  around  to  serving  that 
feed  for  your  correspondents   (at  the 
expense  of  the  managers  of  The  Her- 
ald), I  suggest  that  you  make  it  a 
tramp  supper,  as  being  appropriate. 
I  Will  guarantee  to  throw  together  a 
itjiajrampa  JHulllgan  a  la  Hobo  for  35, 
^^ms  at  a'coet  of  12  for  th«  inn-..  I 
dlent.'^   -said  ingredients  to  include  beef, 
Ih  I  '  :  en,  rabbit,  rice,  onions,  po» 

I  >ts,  tomatoes  and  other  good 

ti  f!,  together  with  beer  from 

ti  'I  red-eye  from  the  bottla, 

our   guests   home,   if  not 

li  . 

■^1  II  li'Mi't  know  where  there  is  a  good, 
tiplii,  f  iiie-door  PuIImaii,  do  you? 

HAbLiriAY  WITHERSPOO.V. 
Alias  SLOPPY  BILLu 

Porchester,  Jan.  17. 

Mr.  Witherspoon's  stow  sounda  as 
toothsome — a  loathsome  word  fit  only  for 
tho  \[)cabulapy  of  dentistry — as  the  stuw 
that  :\Tr.  Codlln  enllTed,  and  as  the  land- 
lord named  the  things  within  the  pot 
Mr.  <  Njdiin'd  mouth  watered  more  and  ; 
more  Far  better  .)ne  dish  like  that  i 
than  the  "bJMiquet"  eaten  by  Artemus 
Ward  tmd  his  strange  companloQ  at  a 
shrine  of  Bacchus  in  LiOndon. 

"W<i  hn/l  Koop  and  fl«h,  and  a  hot  pint,  ' 

ur  and  wines  of  rare  and  costly 

^  hiid  IrCH,  and  we  had  froots 

f  '  nd'B  Icy  mountains  iiud  Injy'a 

'  I  - ;    and    uli'-'i    Mi  urnptoous 

I  river,  I  tie                    m  said 

li  1  Itly   left    I                    ook  at 

t'  '    '  iiiarbit,  cor. ' 


Prudent  or  Timid. 

Ap  tho  World  Wass: 

Gl  id  to  hear  of  my  admieaion  to  the 
newl\ -formed  board  of  naval  strategy'. 
I,  t'li-  one,  am  heartily  In  favor  of  tho 
proiKiacd  banquet.  Considering  how 
provoratlve  of  stormy  discussion  nauti- 
cal subjects  are,  however,  let  us  hope 
no  brews  of  the  potency  of  Rumbullion 
-"alias  Klll-DevUl.  a  hott,  hellish  and 
terrible  liquor,"  a.s  some  17th  century 
writer  feelingly  describes  it— will  find 
a  place  on  tne  board.      E.  W.  OTTIB. 

Roxbury,  Jan.  15. 


An  Applicant. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Anxious  for  an  Invitation  to  the  forth- 
coming banquet  of  tiie  contributors,  al- 
low nie  to  say: 

"Gringo"  is  not  a  Mexican  word,  nor 
Is  It  of  Mexican  origin.  It  comes  from 
the  Spanish  "grlngole,"  sIgnifyinB  cleft- 
l'oMi.  ,1,  devU-hoofed.  Hence,  the  Devil. 

I'  I    the  popular  nickname  for  all  En?- 
•iig  peoplo,  particularly  North 
throughout     Central  and 
rrlca.   If  yoii  will  consult  Mr. 
Bryri'  H  recent  book  on  South  America, 
an  uuthoritatlvo  work,  you  will  find  him 
saying  that  all  Rngllsh-speaking  peiple 
are  nicknamed  "Gringos"  by  the  people 
of  all  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries,  just  as  those  who  speak  It,-il- 
Inii,  Spanish  or  Portuguese  are  cabled 
DdfTos  .in  North  America. 

HUNGRY  AND  THIRSTY. 

Boston,  Jan.  15. 

We  propose  "Hungry  and  Thirsty"  for 
halrman  of  the  Committee  on  Dertva- 
ona. 


'AIDA'  AT  THE 
0PffiAH0U3E 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE  -  Verdi's 
"Alda."  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

II  Re   Mlcliele  Sampler! 

Amnerl'i.V  MaTgarlta  D'Alvarez 

Aida.   .1  Carolina  Wlilta 

Radam'es.'.  Giovanni  Martlnelli 

Kamfis  -Joss 

Amonaaro  Pasquale  Amato 

Un  Messagglero  Lorenzo  Fusco 

tina  Saeerdotessa  Myrna  SharloW 

The  performance  was  vigorous  and 
Interesting.  Miss  White  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tlnelli sang  here  for  the  first  time  in 
this  opera.  The  largo  audience  ap-v^ 
plauded  heartily,  not  only  at  the  end  of 
acts,  but  frequently  after  an  aria  or  a 
duet. 

Miss  White's  conception  of  her  part 
was  Intelligent.  Her  slave-girl  waa  dra- 
matically a  refreshing  contrast  to  Aidas 
that  we  have  seen  of  late  years,  with 
the  exception  of  Miss  Destinn's.  Miss 
White  did  not  make  the  daughter  of  a 
proud  king  an  abject,  crawling  slave;  j 
she  was  high  spirited;  she  bore  herself 
with  dignity.  First  scene  was  admirably 
acted,  and  her  facial  play  was  unusual- 
ly expressive.    Her  listening  as  well  as 
her  action  was  eloquent.     There  were 
nne  moments  in  the  scene  with  Am- 
nerls  before  tho  entrance  of  the  vie-  j 
torlous  host,  and  few  sopranos  have  ex-  | 
pressed   the   various   ernotions    In    the  | 
N'ile  scene  so  successfully.  Especially 
noteworthy  was  her  persuasive  appeal 
to  Radames. 

It  would  appear  that  Miss  'White  is  by 
nature  a  lyric  soprano  who  has  been 
tempted  to  take  heavy  dramatic  roles. 
In  the  purelj;  lyrical  passages  of  "Alda" 
her  voice  had  fine  quality  and  she  used 
It  with  art.  In  more  robust  moments 
the  voice  as  a  whole  lacked  body  and 
the  tones  of  the  middle  refTister  were 
often  inaudible.  In  the  great  ensemble 
of  the  second  act  her  upper  tones  came 
out  above  the  orchestral  and  choral 
fury,  but  the  effort  was  marked.  Con- 
tinued singing  In  this  manner  will  soon 

inpair  her  voice.  Nor  was  she  always 
sure  of  the  extreme  upper  tones.  She 
showed  nerve  and  experience  when  she 
-ecovered  herself  after  the  climax  of  the 

iria  In  the  Nile  scene. 
She   dressed    the    part  appropriately 

ind  tastefully  and  was  a  striking  ap- 

larltlon. 

Mr.  Martlnelli  has  an  uncummoniy ; 
brllUnnt  voice,  brllllint,  full  and  plea.?- 
'ng.  He  Is  young.  He  was  rushed  upon 
the  stage  before  ho  had  thorough!?  : 
mastered  the  r.rt  of  singing,  and  his  In-  i 
experience  |3  shown  !ti  many  ways.  He 
knows  that  a  high  note  held  Indeflnltelv 
will  excite  a  storm  of  applause,  and  r.t 
present  he  Is  a  victim  to  his  high  notos.  | 
Other  tenors  huve  sinned  before  him  in  ; 
turning  "Celeste  Alda,"  that  beautiful' 
rom.-vnza.  into  a  battle  song  and  In  lia-  j 
Kfantly  dlsregnrdlng  'Verill's  dli-ectlon'i  j 
'  onceming  the  dynamic  force  aiid  tho  j 
lihrasing  of  the  ending.  It  Is  a  pity ' 
that  robust  young  m^n  could  not  have  j 
heard  Itaio  Campiinlnl  sing  this  ro- 
manza.  Sine.'  Camiianlnl  was  In  hi.i  { 
prime  we  have  heai-d  only  one  tenor  j 
sing  It  a^  VordI  me.int  It  should  bo  | 
.sung,  and  his  name      .Albert  Salela.  | 

Mr.  Martlnelli,  the  actor,  has  much  to 
learn.  Victor  Huffo  once  said  that  suc- 
cess Is  hideous.  May  it  not  prove  so  In 
Mr.  MartlnolH's  ca-sol  It  would  be  a 
pity  If  with  his  rare  voice  he  should  be- 
come a  second  Antonio  Ceppl,  the  robust 
tenor,  who  was  a  stronK  man  at  a  fair, 
a  cannon  ball  tosser  before  he  entered 
the  opera  house,  and  on  the  stage  was  a 
atoughton-bottle  with  lusty  shouts. 

The  Amnerls  of  Mme.  d'Alvarez  Is  so 
well  known  here,  so  admirable  in  all 
respects,  that  we  shall  not  now  dwell 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Amato  was  a  wild  Amonasro,  pic- 
turesque, exciting.  The  natural  beauty 
'  of  his  voice,  his  vocal  art  and  his  his- 
trionic ability  have  often  been  praised 
in  The  Herald.  Last  night  he  was  in- 
clined to  force  his  tones,  not  content 
with  their  normal  vigor  and  carrying 
power.  More  than  once,  as  Is  said  of  a 
wind  Instrument  player,  he  overblew. 

Mr.  Mardones  was  a  sonorous  High 
Priest,  close  shaven,- as  were  his  sacer- 
'  dotal  associates  whereas  In  the  flrst 
performance  of  "Alda"  this  season,  the 
iprlests  were  bearded  In  a  strange  and 
'wonderful  fashion.  Mr.  Samplerl's 
royal  chin  beard  and  whiskers  remind- 
ed one  of  Uncle  Amos's  while  he  was 
storekeeper  and  postmaster  at  Goshen, 
Mass. 

The  stage  management  was  not  so 
good  as  usual,  and  there  was  evident 
need  of  rehearsal.  The  entrance  of  the 
priests  In  the  March  scene  was  any- 
i^hlng  but  stately,  nor  should  Ramfls 
have  smiled  affably  on  friends  in  the 
front  row  of  the  orchestra. 

The  rettirning  v.  nrriors  might  also  be 
ill  lUed,  so  that  they  at  least  could  keep 
-icp.  The  evolutions  of  the  ballet  In  tho 
t'  liiple  scene  ;  the  March  sceno 

uero  often   !  '    precision,  nor 

•  eve    the    r  i  onaplcuous  for 

,  e.      M,  audience  was 

1 1  .  dance  of  little 

,  .    ,     s  Mie«lilng    be  don. 


!  for  the  second  '  trumpet 

I  ers? 

The  opera  on  "Weancsday  night  wil 
'  be  "Tosca."  with  Mme.  Edvina  ani 
I  Jlessrs.  Lafltte  and  Scotti. 
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I      HOFFMANN  QUARTET' 

The  Hoffmann   Quartlet,    assisted  bj 
;  Mr.  Alfred  Holy,  harpist  of  the  Bostor 
Symphony  Orchestra,  gave  the  first  con- 
I  cert  of  it?  twelfth  season  last  night  ir 
Jacob  Sleeper  .Hall.    The  program  was 
as    follows:    Brahm's    quartet    in  A 
•  minor,  op.  51,  No.  2;  Holy,  three  pieces 
:  Fruehlingsrauchen.      Erzaehlung  anc 
j  Spanlsoher  Tanz  for  the  hart);  Kemp- 
I  ter,  romance  for  violin,  viola,  cello  anc 
i  harp:  Dittersdorf,  quartet    in    E  flat 
'  major.    The  quartets  were  played  witl: 
I  the  smoothness  and  precision  that  char- 
acterize the  performance  of  these  ex- 
I  cellent  musicians.    Mr.  Holy  delighted 
the  audience  by  his  skill  as  a  virtuoso 
and  by  the  pleasing  quality  ctf  his  com- 
,  positions.  1—  


The  old  questions  return  with  every 
new  year,  and  we  welcome  them.  "H." 
writes:  "I  have  been  puzzled  to  know 
the  explanation  of  the  phrase,  'Dead  as 
a  door  nail!'  Why  should  a  door  nail  be 
dead  and  no  other  nail  mentioned?  I 
have  been  kept  awake  nights  trying  to 
solve  the  problem.  And  which  nail  is 
supposed  to  be  'the'  door  nail.  There 
must  be  more  than  one." 

Mr.  John  W.  Phillips  writes:  "Can 
you  enlighten  me  upon  the  derivation  of 
I  the  phrase,  'As  poor  as  Job's  turkey'? 
A  careful  study  of  the  scriptures  has ! 
failed  to  elicit  information  to  the  effect  I 
that  the  Biblical  Job  was  possessed  of  a  I 
;  turkey,  and  the  writer,  therefore,  take^  I 
I  it  that  the  saying  originated  In  connec-  ' 
tlon  with  a  lesser  Job.    Who  was  this  ' 
particular  Job  and  why  was  his  turkey 
so  almighty  poor?" 

"Dead  as  a  door  nail"  Is  as  old  as  the 
Nth  century.  The  origin  of  the  phrase 
appears  to  have  been  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity,  as  our  talented  young 
friend  Mr.  Harold  Estacourt  would  say. 
One  Tood  rashly  asserted  that  tho  nail 
was  the  one  "on  which  In  ancient  doors 
thr  knocker  struck,"  but  tlie  great  ma- 
jority frown  on  him  and  do  not  admit 
the  death  snch  as  reiterated  strokes  on 
the  head  would  produce. 

The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  knows 
Job's  comforter.  Job's  news,  Job's  post. 
Job's  tears.  Job's  name  has  long  been 
used  as  a  type  of  destitution  and  ofi 
Ipatlence.  "Poor  as  Job"  Is  a  very  o'd, 
phrase.  The  story  that  Job  Somebody-  \ 
or-Other  lived  on  Block  Island  and  was 
unsuccesisful  In  raising  turkeys  Is  un- 
founded. 'We  are  more  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  lived  on  the  Cape,  was  a 
cousin  of  Hannah  Cook  and  :-alsed 
poultry  for  summer  visitors.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  our  indefatigable  questioners 
that  there  are  many  dictionaries  of 
phrases  In  the  Boston  Public  Library 
with  free  admittance? 


I  with  glee:    "For  dark  women  I  have  a 
sha:tle  of  emerald  green  and  another  of 
'Saxe'  blue,  which  will  set  off  the  com-  : 
Plexion  most  beautifully.    Better  still  is  I 
this  mingled  shade,  In  which  you  see  i 
blue  and  green  blended.  The  wreen  lends  ' 
a  sheen  to  the  blue.   For  fair  women  I 
propose  blue  tints.    The  idea  Is  to  give 
a  distant  shade  of  color  to  the  face. 
Tlie  hair  should  not  be  plied  upon  tho 
forehead,  but  be  like  a  cloud  in  the  dis- 
tance."   How  ail  this  would  have  de- 
lighted Baudelaire  if  the  story  Is  true 
about  his  painting  liia  hair  green  and 
then  being  annoyed  because  some  of  his 
friends  were  not  surprised  but  merely 
remarked  after  he  had  called  their  at- 
tention to  his  hair,  "Why  not?" 

The  Paris  Journal  says  that  character 
may  be  read  by  the  vowel  sound  In 
j  which  one  laughs.   Laughter  In  "1"  (pro- 
j  nounced  "ee")  is  the  laughter  of  chll- 
{  dren  and  of  blonde  women.   People  who 
laugh  in  "u"  are  hypocrites,  slanderers 
and  misers;  otherwise  they  are  all  right. 
Laugh  in  "a"  ("ah"),  and  if  you  are  a 
I  man  you  are  candid;  if  you  are  a  wom- 
an, you  are  inconstant  and  cannot  keep 
a  secret.  Laugh  in  "e"  ("ay"),  and  your 
laugh    discloses    neurasthenia,  melan- 
cholia and  scepticism;   in  "o,"  and  you 
are  easy-going,  good-natured,  generous. 
And  now  let  us  all  laugh  a  harsh,  grat- 
ing, sardonic  laugh,  or  a  staccato  laugh 
like  that  of  Mr.  Ralph  Delmore,  in  "The 
•-pan  of  Life,"  when  he  shoots  a  goo-l 
man,  or  a  laugh  like  unto  the  sound  of 
a  barkeeper  cracking  ice. 


John  Drew  and  Harvard 

The  press  spent  of  Mr.  John  Drew  :ias 
called  attention  to  the  actor's  generosity 
In  buying  for  Harvard  University  "the 
rarest  and  best  items"  In  the  catalogue 
of  books  pertaining  to  the  drama  that 
belonged  to  the  "Scottish  antiquarian, 
the  late  Robert  \V'.  Lowe  of  Edinburgh." 
"Accordingly,"  .-wiys  the  press  agent, 
"Harvard  found  Itself  enriched  through 
the  unostentatious  gift  of  Mr.  Drew  by 
a  dramatic  collection  which,  it  Is  said, 
cannot  be  duplicated  outside  of  the 
British  Museum." 

The  publication  of  this  news,  which  is 
reul'y  not  news,  for  Mr.  Drew's  gen- 
erosity was  exercised  many  months  ago, 
has  called  forth  the  following  letter 
from  a  collector  In  Boston: 

"The  Lowe  collection,  while  it  Is  an 
excellent  one,  is  Insignificant  beside 
that  given  by  Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown  to 
the  Boston  Public  library,  and  Is  sur- 
passed in  volume  and  value  by  many 
other  .\merlcan  libraries.  Evert  J". 
Wendell's,  for  Instance,  is  a  fuller  one. 
Mr.  K.  E.  Chase  of  Boston  has  filled 
and  is  filling  many  gaps  In  the  Harvard 
I'nlverslty  collection  from  lils  own 
shelves.  Robert  Lowe  may  have  been  a 
Srotchman  and  may  have  .-successfully 
I  oncealed  the  fai  t  that  he  was  an  anti- 
iiuarlan.  but  at  the  time  I  used  to  hear 
fiorn  him  he  was  a  resident  ol  London- 
one  of  the  lot  who  write  12mos.  for 
John  Lane  for  £10— fighting  for  William 
.Archer  in  the  big  Irving  battle.  I  fancy 
that  he  was  a  collector  merely  Inci-  | 
(icntally  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  lils 
'Bibliography  of  dramatic  material." 


The  Public  Garden 

"H."  remembers  the  time  'when  there 
was  so  much  disgust  at  the  condition  of 
the  Public  Garden  that  a  party  of  'land 
sharks'  tried  very  hard  to  get  a  bill 
'  passed  by  the  city  government  to  sell  It 
to  them,  to  cut  up  Into  lots— but  com- 
mon sense  prevailed,  and  this  beauty 
spot  was  saved.  In  those  days  and  long 
after,  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  young 
people— the  'beau  monde,'  to  parade  after 
church  up  and  down  Beacon  street  from 
the  State  House  to  Charles  street.  At 
that  time  Beacon  street  practically 
ended  at  Charles  street,  and  those  who 
relt  Inclined  walked  out  on  the  Mildam. 
It  was  considered  quite  a  stunt  to  walk 
out  to  what  is  now  Longwood,  where 
the  Lawrences  had  begun  a  residence 
It  was  a  beautiful  walk,  and  a  favorite 
one  for  Charles  Dickens  when  he  was 
here  (both  visits),  the  last  time  espe- 
cially, when  he  might  be  seen  daily  with 
his  friend.  Jaines  R.  Osgood,  the  pub- 
lisher, doing  this  stunt  of  10  or  12  miles 
out  into  iBrookline  or  Brighton." 

Mayor-elect  Curley  should  remember 
the  nwful  fate  of  the  man  mentioned  by 
Artemus  Ward  In  his  letter  from  Bos- 
ton. The  Common  "is  here,  as  ushll, 
and  the  low  cuss  Ts  ho  called  It  a  Wacant 
Lot.  and  wanted  to  know  why  they 
didn't  ornament  it  with  sum  Blldlns  is 
a  onhappy  Outcahi  In  Naponsit." 

"Years  of  Discretion  "  by  Fred- 
eric and  Fanny  Locke  Hat- 
\      ton,  First  Time  Here. 


Foreign  News 

A    Parisian    journal    has    asked  th^ 
young  French  girl  what  sort  of  a  hus- 
band she  wishes  and   what  his  name 
should  be.    The  great  nia.1o;ity  of  50,000; 
replied  that  the  man  should  be  dark  and  j 
Ti  years  old;  that  his  name  should  be, 
Jean,    that  is  John,  not  Hippolyte,  or 
.\chllle  or  Paul,  but  just  plain  John. 

Marguerite  Sylva,  the  opera  singer, 
Known  in  Boston  as  favorably  as  in 
I'.uropean  cities,  has  Introduced  In  Ber- 
lin the  Parisian  fashion  of  wearing 
white  hair.  But  white  Is  not  now  the 
only  fashionable  color.  At  a  picture 
hall  at  the  Albert  Hall,  London,  one 
woman  appeared  with  deep  Indigo  blue 
iiair,  and  another  with  mauve  curls.  At 
tlie  Arabian  Nights  ball  one  of  the 
cl.incers  wore  green  hair.  The  ingenious 
iind  aesthetic  Mr.  Vasco  rub.s  his  hands 


TREMONT  THEATRE— "Years  of 
Discretion."  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by 
Frederic  Hatton  and  Fanny  Locke  Hat- 
ton.    First  performance  in  Boston. 

Chrlstoplicr  Dallas  HtMbert  Kelcev 

Mlclinel  Do.rIe  Jobn  PIo<k1 

J  riin  Strong  Lonis  Mas.«en 

.\nios  llmiuas  Robert  Me  Wade,  Jr. 

Farrell  Howard.  Jr  Grant  .Mitchell 

^letz  Frank  R.  Banies 

Mrs.  Farrell  Howard  Effle  Shannon 

Mrs.  Margaret  Briaton  Alice  Putnam 

Anna  Merisel  Camilla  Dalberg 

Lilly  Newton  Grace  Moore 

"Years  of  Discretion"  Is  a  charming 
comedy  of  belated  amorists,  an  exuber- 
ant satire  on  the  amlabi«>  weaknesses 
of  middle  age.  The  character  drawing 
Is  excellent,  the  dialogue  Is  crisp  and 
well  turned,  the  Incidents  of  the  plot 
are  Indescribably  amusing. 

I  Mrs.  Farrell  Howard,  an  attractive 
but  sedate  widow  of  Brookline  wearl<  ■ 

j  of  dull  and  benevolent  respectability. 
Visiting  Mrs.  Brlnton,  in  New  York,  she 

I  decides  to  renew  her  youth.    Mrs.  Brin 

'  ton  is  also  a  widow  but  given  to  cigar- 
ettes, cocktails,  frivolity  and  man-bait- 
ing, although  she  has  one  t!/eat  friend, 

I  John  Strong,  who  has  waited  for  her 
some  ten  years  with  astonishing  fidel- 
ity. 

With  the  deft  assistance  of  a  French 
maid,  false  half,  rouge,  striking  co.m^ 
Itumes  and  other  accessories,  Mrs.  Hov, - 
|ard  appears  far  less  than  the  48  year« 
ito  wlilch  she  confesses.  She  flirts  with 
her  hostesses'  "tame  bears,"  Amos 
[Thomas,  a  socialist  and  amateur  phil 
anderer,  an  authority  on  tiie  varletlc; 
of  love;  Michael  Doyle,  an  ardent  Irish- 
man, who  has  a  way  with  him,  and 
Christopher  Dallas,  a  millionaire  clui) 
man,  all  three  turned  50.  The  fascinat 
iiig  widow  soon  loses  her  heart  to 
Dallas.  She  marries  him,  but  the 
thought  of  a  honeymoon  around  the 
world  In  tight  shoes,  tighter  stays 
and  uncomfortable  clothes  frightens 
her.  She  confesses  her  misgivings,  that 
she  is  no  longer  young,  that  she  pre- 
fers comfort  to  tempestuous  iov 
Dallas  as.^ents  sympathetically.  He 
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of  Ml 

■  1  In  rvr 


"nlng. . . 


iith  Woodward. 


don   Chamb.v..    foUowed  »h«  "t 

rorfor...«nce  m  Hoston  of  "The  Win. 
.  Vlay  in' one  «ct  by  J.  M.  Barrie 

Enii'st  Lttttfora 
 imberi  Iinu'o 

Laiirii  Hoiic  I  vpwi'  I 
.  .Mniy  r.ulniul 

 Helen  Oulller 

Lre.t  ^    ui    LK  cr  10  years ' 'ago" "  Boston  audiences  , 

vouth.  .uiiorcil  heard  ot  the  domestic  difficulties  of   he  , 
vonsMUUvl       1    .,,hury»  for  the  llrat  time-how  Mis. 
'7,''^'?'^  bury    a  fooll.^h  little  lady  ana  a 

oourtesv  v  ..Ule  over-fonU.  would  bo  aU-ln  au  lo 
would  wiiyngl^  her  huaband.  to  the  exclusion  ot  van- 
.    .-uve    whil|„„,  „ls    roaring  bachelor 

-Trrtha.|day..  to  the  exclusion  ot  clubs  an^  even 
and  a  com  to  tho  exclusion  of  hie  secretary.  At 
She  «as  who)esom<l  length  however,  the  lady  meets  an  ou- 
Pork.rnAnoistacle'  which  her  unfailing  ^veapon- 
«  wa3tears-wlll  not  overcome.  And  this  hap- 
ve  aiul  shdpened  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gunnins, 
.  .^,'\;'"riwlth  an  invitation  for  Mr.  Parbury  to 


volvlng  ot   Ms  profess! 
With  prlvnit'i"i>"era  of 
great  scleiicnc  genius  w: 
the  moat  \fliiulerful  conn 


;  winsome 


•d  singular 
HI. I  her  per- 
,  >i  by  line  Imag- 
e  it  was  one  of 
.  yet  it  was  free 
stMiFualily. 

during  which  the  wid 


go  yachting.  Mr.  Parbury  accepts.  Mrs 
Parbury  weeps  him  Into  a  '"^f"^'^'' 
then.   When   the  Pa.b\n-y's 
laughing,  supposedly  at  Ml.  P'"^^^. 
plight,  the  lady  of  the  house  suip>i^s-cs 
the   secretary    kissing  "my 


V. 
<i 

r 


l!  1- 


husband's 

,  at  Mrs.  •B.lnton'sl  photograph:-"  Mrs.  ^a^'^^j'^ ^^^^"fuios 
,to.<it!itlons  of  her  the  girl's  dismissal;  her  husband  reiu^-s 
- '        -he  has  been  a  bit  too  much  superVsed^^ 

adjust    themselves  »> 


i  squeamish  Lon 
>  \.         the  play  was  per- 
L-e.    Much  w.i.s  said  of  lt.s 
The   Iri-hnian  <?xcl.ilmlng. 
-  till  I  bruise  your 
upon.    But  these 
_  after  the  manner 
ellori  only  excited  amuse- 
evcnins.     While   later,  the 
tlie  fire  escape,  and  the 
e  balcony  overhearing 
his  passion,  provoked 


It 


i.UT. 

the   comedy   was  finely 
two  exceptions.    Miss  Put- 
r  s.  ijHnton  was  explosive  and 

M  !  as  Jolin  Strong  was  heavy 

r.  romantic. 

ipd  Dallas  with  grace 
.  nd  suggested  the  man's 
.  .  nsity.    Mr.  Flood  played 

M      lel  Uoyle  with  proper  enthusiasm 
\      -riHt.   Air.  MeWade  was  capital  as 
T   ■■mas.  the  sententious  disciple 
ve.  while  Mr.   Mitchell  was 
i:'ally  real  In  his  portrayal  ot' 
i.  Mr^.  Howard's  model 
.  ,.  mother  described  as  "a 

.  setiiiits  were  unusually  attractive 
Miss  Shannon  dressed  her  part  with 

r.L-  iHSte. 

audience  of  good  size  enjoyed  the 

,  ,  :  .  dy  and  expressed  its  appreciation 

enthusiastically. 


COPELAND 


Matters   finally  — -  .  , 

the  secretary  marrying  the  tnend  M 
Parbury  lectures  his  wife,  f « .  «f  ; 
fallings,  and  will  never  be  foolish  ag.iin 
—till  next  time.  ...  ,  i 

Needless  to  say  the  comedv      "Eht  to 
aftervescence,  with  plot  enough  to  carO 
the  dialogue  along  easily  ""^^^  all 
convincing,   with   enough  8^'=^*''°'; 
to  bring  home  the  effects    in  no  °ne 
place  funny  beyond  a  well-bred  augn. 
vet  never  unentertainlng.   In  Passing,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the         '""fn,^  was 
the  cynical  bachelor,  Mr   Gunning  was 
sudden    but    helpful    to    the  sequel^ 
The   secretary's    acceptance.     on  tne 
whole,  was  even  more  surprising  aftei 
the  "motherly"   kiss  bestowed  on  the 
Dhotograpii.     The  acting  ■ft'as,  on  tne 
^art  of  au  the  characters,  Pjf  ^mg  and  j 
natural.     Mr.   Drew  was    isti..  Drew, 
genuinely    responding   to    Benume  mv 
pu"sei;.  Miss  Crewe  was  attractive  as 
the  wife,  a  graceful  weeper,  nor  shou  d 
the  ease  and  sip  of  Miss  Boland  and 
Mr.  Lawford,  in  the  last  act,  be  Passea 
without  a  word  of  appreolation.  Hie 
play  and  the  players  were  both  more 
than  averagely  entertaining. 

Mr.  Devizes,  Sr ^  ■  ' 'i^frLM 

Mr.  Devizes,  Jr   Tohn  Drew, 

Philip  Boss  sidi;ey  Hfrbfirl 

Surtces  ,  Wallfr  SodCTllnB  1 

Sennet   Murray  Kobs 

Creed  jj^^ry  Boland 

Mrs.  ROSB  

••The  Will."  as  has  been  previously 
observed   1«  a  drama  of  the  panoramic 
k^d  in  that. like  Bennett's  ••Milestones 
U  shows,  after  long  lapses  of  time,  tlie 
/changing  influence  of  years  upon  the 

ATBJlEITH'SiSlH=^is 


to  have  advanct-i' 
usincss  before  It  oi 
furred  to  l  iui  (o  get  married,  the  in- 
volving ot   M3    professloniU  Interests 
if  tho  heart,  thoi 
who  has  beooiTia 
counterfeiter  In  tha 
world,  the  soir-evldent  villain,  the  sweet 
child  entaJiKled  In  crimes  of  ^vh"'h  she 
IH  Innooeijl  as  a  lily-all  this  is  proper 
In  tha  SOI*  of  play  Mr.  HlUiard  presents. 
Who  woiil.l  quarrel  with  such  a  story 
or  object  even  to  the  eloquent  defence 
of  the  poUi  e  or  tho  exposltlcm.  perhapa 
put  m  at  the  behest  of  tho  co  laboratoi 
Mr.  Burns,  of  the  high  mission  o£  th^ 
private  detective'.' 

The  machinery  of  the  play  is  quite  .as-, 
clnatlng.  'I'ho  telephonic  phono^rjxph; 
which  quietly  turns  and  turns  recording, 
the  villain'.-^  own  words  ^Po^^e"  ,  " 
adjoining  room,  gives  one  the  H^'-ill  that 
our  tatl^r.s  must  have  ^^^^^^^^^Z  -Tin 
they  heard  that  trlumpHant  '"fH 
earlier  plav:  "The  camera  cant  He. 
Detective  Burns  has  no  doubt  been  care- 
ful to  have  all  the  technical  equipment 
correct  aJid  up  to  the  minute. 

The  hunu.rous  hits  succeed,  such  as 
the  shot  at  the  newspapers,  woman  suf- 
f  rageV  lawyers,  the  Kepublioan  Par  y  and 
othe?  thlnss  that  few  love  and  all  can 

^""uv.  Hiuiard  Is  a  quiet  and  Ainf«fCt«^ 
acTor  who  has  the  sense  to  play  tho 
serious  role  of  detective  not  too  sen 
ously  but  with  a  certain  "S^tness  and 
ease!^"  Miss  Olive  OUvcr  managed  sk^^^ 
fully  the  heavy  sentimental  trageay 
of  the  woman  who  has  for  love  sacn- 
I  need  all  to  criminal  genius.  Mr  Von 
Sevffertltz  made  a  handsome.  Plctur- 
esqu^e  man  of  science  gone  wrong  Miss 

'  tuTors^pirer!'^!  TaVri^pa^-rwIfch 

r  dtd  n^o^^^^^^^ 

TartT'laugr,  er'  arhisTersonal  bulk 
i  and  at  the  stupidity  which  the  authors 
tt  n-ly  attribute  to  the  government  ex- 
pert as  a  foil  to  the  great  detective's 

'"Mr"mHard  should  be  permitted  to  use 
onfof  the  pistols  with  which  the  p  ay 
U  abundantly  furnished  upon  any  critic 
who  mentions  William  Gillette  and, 
••Sherlock  Holmes."_____  


NEW  BOSTON 
THEATRE  OPENui 

-CORT  THBATRE-Forma!  opening  of 
thc°uLtre  and  first  Boston  P^-esenta- 
tion  of  "When  Dreams  Come  Tiue, 


Uumpul  \N.tli  the  buii'i.l  iiiti, 

The  nnlval  of  Beth  nt  Hi'i' 
starts  thi-  complexities.    Fath.  ,  , 
•Who  would  inurry  his  son  to  Jl;;' 
whom  he  expects  hourly,  loves  to  '.i 
ot  Mrs.  .Smith  as  his  future  wife.  M, 
Smith  wouUt  have  youns  HedBcs  laaii.. 
her  dauBhler.    Tho  arrival  o£  thi  ;^r(,- 
tesqtie   Matilda   is   opportune;   11  ' 
ifasses  his  dnam  girl  off  for  U>. 
and  Matilda  is  siveu  an  Incon-i 
French  title  ;  thus  the  woolngf  of  H 
and  Beth  Is  allowed  to  have  Its 
We  aro  finally   left  to  tha  conci'. 
that  they  arc  to  ba  married,  and  tlio 
important  Mrs.  Smith  Is  appeased  it  th--> 
prosipect-^f  becoming  tho  senior  Mrs, 
Hodgea,  ... 

Mr.  Santley  is  a  plausible  youth,  with 
an  engaging  manner.  He  Is  securely  at 
home  on  the  stage.  He  sings  In  a  light, 
agreeable  manner,  but  it  Is  in  his  danc- 
ing that  he  excels.  His  "Santley  tango!" 
is  enough  to  lure  attention  of  the  moat 
Indifferent  spectator. 

There  Is  a  charm  In  his  movements,  m 
the  grace  and  ease  of  his  gyrations,  all 
the  while  most  dlz/.y  pace.  Nor  should 
we  forget  to  mention  hi.s  cnncing  part- 
ner In  this  act.  Miss  Kandaii. 
,".  May  Vokes  was  the  Matilda,  and  to 
her  lot  fell  most  or  the  comedy  element. 
Miss  "Vqke.'=,  too,  relies  mostly  on  her 
dancing'acconipllshments.  Her  voice  Is 
not  the  kind  given  to  music,  yet  as  a 
comedian  she  is  original,  both  in  man- 
ner and  make-up. 

Amelia  Summervllle  was  seen  as  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  played  with  fine  Intelligence 
; — as  of  the  old  school. 
'  Many  others  in  the  cast  gave  good  ac- 
counts of  themselves,  and  we  must  not 
forget  the  chorus,  that  was  both  youth- 
ful and  good  looking. 

Mr.  Hein's  music  is  as  a  v;ho!n  incon- 
sequential, though  there  are  a  few  num- 
bers, like  ••When  Diearas  Come  True." 
and  •■Dear  World,"  that  linger  for  a 
while. 

CASTLE       SQUARE  THEATRE^ 
"Hamlet."  Shakespeare's  tragedy  In 
acts  with  Mr.  Piatt's  settings.  | 
....John  Craifl 

Hamlet  'I'Tviiliam   P.  Carleton 

Claudius.  •  •  •  •  •,'  ,    K-rort^rio  Ormonda 

Ghost  ot  King  Hamlet.. Frea.^rio^u^^.^.^^^5 

Polonlus..   Irving  Piclce( 

Laertes  y  Morrill  Morrison 

Horatio  ■     -   — " 

l^sencrantz.  ... 
GulldenBtern.  . .  . 
Oeric.  . 


Well  Known  Pianist  Applauded 
—Excellent  Pantomime- 
Other  Good  Acts. 


Saranotf 

'  H;pkln,:Davls^t^y^ -^^^j^  •  •  Ke^eP 
Hercules  Strong. 


George  Copeland  Is  the  headline  feat- 
ure at  Keith's  this  week,  with  a  group 
of    piano   pieces    including  Chabrier's 
"Espana,"  studies  by  Chopin  and  Liszt. 
Pebussy's  "The  Minstrels,"  and  an  ar- 
rangement   of    Strauss's    ■•The  Blue 
Danube."    Mr.  Copeland  Is  well  known 
locally  as  a  pianist  of  the  first  rank, 
and  has  often  been  heard  here  in  re- 
cital.    His    appearance    yesterday  in 
vaudeville   was  Interesting  as  an   ex-  ^ 
-perlment,  aside  from  the  pleasure  in-j 
•hia  performance.     It  was  a  very  dif-j 
ferent  audience  that  he  faced  from  the' 
kind  he  has  faced  In  the  recital  hall; ' 
but  It  was  a  deeply  Interested  and  ap- 
preciative audience.    Mr.  Copeland  had 
a  group  of  popular  nature,  andJ 
:ormance  was  a  brilliant  one.' 
-  roundly  applauded  and  encored. 
"The  Darling  of  r'aris,"  a  pantomime 
}'.l  of  color,  action  and  beautiful  cos- 
-,   was  exceedingly  well  done  by 
Molasso,    Anna    Kremser.  and 
y,  and  Homer  Miles,  with  hisj 
.y,  presented  a  one-art  sketch  of 
n    entitled    "On    the    Kdge    of  I 
■'  about  one-third  humor,  one-' 
rathos    and   one-third  romance, 
nlin  give  a  clever  ventriloquism 
.!  of  amusing  "business";  Hubert 
.er  and  company  kept  the  house  In 
roar  of  laughter  with  their  "comedy 
f'P  rings,"  and  Gus  'Van  ajid  Joe; 
'.:  In  songs.  Tony  Hunting  and 
Francis   in    '•The   Love  Loz- 
the  Evans,  Dorothy  Kenton,  and', 
Keekly   rounded   out   an  tin- 
.-■ly  good  all-round  bill. 


Sfr'-s^Xfs"'  *^?Itf  S'optti^:  an^ 
rpoKess  as  they  showed   m  the 

s«ae?b|^H 

"  middlp  age.  who  will  not  oe 

^^Tnt  with  a  ifeinUrest  in  her  hus- 
band's estate.  \nd  the  self-satisfied  png 
1  ft»rt  with  worldly  success,  proud  of 
Hr  son's  being  cauRht  smoking  with  a 
ford  have  travelled  too  real  a  road  for 
thp  Kta-e— this  smacks  of  gray  life. 

And  "finally,  when  the  old  man  has 
p3t<^^^orth  a^U  that  h^^  ^ut  ^SuiUu^fo^n! 
Tnt'he  ^tuelths"  his  -oney.  .not  to 
^fi  ^iauEhier  who  has  eloped  with  the 
*iiltS%ut  to  the  men  he  has  b^eaten 

L"chr  ^f%fp:ntrnce.  but  In  grim 

''^'^^^^M\sf'an^d'f:hrr^rizX'^ 
^*'?b^h^dened  worldling.  Mr.  Drew 
of  the  naJ^°^";"„„  ,g  the  disillusioned 

^^^.'^"[.^.^'tL  p-ly.  on  the  whole, 
millionaire.  p'"-'- 

was  grim  as   


mn;ical  comedy  in  three  acts.  Bo^k^^^ 
lyrics  by  Philip  Bartholomae  f^^^^J^^. 
Silvio  Hein.  The  principals  ot  tn^^^^";, 
faranoff 

Mrs,  m,.,^^      •  ' -sc:  u  ii>  —  ; 

William  Clifton  | 

Hercules  Strong  jose'ph  Santley: 

Beth  •     •.'.MisB  Mignon  McGlbeny 

Mrs.  WUllam  - '^'^eliW  S^^J^-^^^H 

Margaret  Smith  Miss  Doroth^y  Maynard 

Jerome  K.  Hedges  MiVs' May  Vokea 

,"X^  CoVt  Theatre.-  ■Boston;s  newest 

b^-s-^er^^rpl^.^ 

rtr.^c'll  rrd'a^dTd  e%-er  V^nd 
GOV  Valsh  and  several  members  o 
his  staff  stayed  through  a  portion  ot 

"^l^r'eor^^beamed  a  gracious  welcome, 
ai^d  a  dainty  conceit  was  the  Presenta- 
tion to  every  lady  of  a  rose^  But  the 
evening  had  a  decided  -Sfawback  ri  e 
rdunl  apparatus  fai^%-^„,-°^^u"J 
'  "J-eaTco^ "a^d^rf  --/Tt^Cl" 
the  winter  has  seen._  But  every 


THE  PARK  THBATRE-"T!.e  Arg^'le 
Case,"  by  Harriet  Ford  and  Harvey  J. 
O'Higgins.  '^S'ritten  In  co-operation  wun 
Detective  •William  J..  Burns. 

Mr.  HilUard 

ABche  Kayton  Harvey  Clark 

Bruce  Argyle  'lidvn  Holianci 

James  T.  Hurley.  -Edv. .n  no 

Dr.    Frederick  ^''^^^]^J{--xo\i-keyUeMU. 

Simeon  Gage.  'ifrank  R  Russell 

William  Skidd  . . . . .... .  •  •  •  J^lr,  Newcombe 

Augustus  Leischmann. .  .Robert^  .^^^^  Tracy 
••Joe"  Manning 


Thomas  Nash 
••Bob"  Vincent 
••Jim"  Biynes. 
Daniel  Co'.t 


mnlng.  Raioh' Theodore 

Samu»l  Cortwright  John  J  Plerson 

■.■.■.Edward  J.  Klghton 
.Daniel  Murray 

jii,.    j-.^^    w  T  Clark 

Daniel  Colt  yiert  "Walter 

FIndley  Harvv  H.  Hart 

Andy   oilve  Olive* 

Mrs.   Martin  stolla  Archer  1 

Mary  Masuret  'Agues  Everett 

Mrs.  tVyatt  ■Elizabeth  Eyre; 

Nancy  Thornton  Wanda  Carlyle  j 

"A^rapld  melodrama  with  enough  hits  { 
farcical  and  humorous,  to  relieve  the| 
tension  is  good  fun.  One 
on  its  own  plane  and  demands  only  that 
""iU  kind  it  be  well  aone  The  °bv'°u  , 
cleverne..  and  control  of  the  master, 


all. 
the 


took  it  as  unavoidable  and  there  wa. 
no  complaining.  ,  „  ,  -  mnrp  sta- 

We  would  prefer  a  play  cu  '"O"  «t,^. 
biUty.  more  merit  than  Mr^Bartho^o. 
map's  "When  Dreams  ^ome  V "  ' 
S\?fpped  of  the  many  clev-  song  -"^^^^^^^ 
polations.  the  "movies  l^'^|le«'^^^'  j, 
magnetic  dancing  of  Mr.  feantiey  anu 
fhp  -creaming  eccentricities  of  Miss 
VokcH  Jhc'lbr^etto  Is  bald  and  vaponsh. 
But  then,  we  greeted  our  old  friend. 
Amelia  summervllle,  she  of  the  Juno 

'Tnl  the"show.  Itself  nilght  ^e  -  e 
toropeilv  classed  as  a  great  dancing  en 
lerttinment.  The  big  audience  laughed 
nces  "antlv  and  uproariously,  and,  after 
lids  is  presumably  the  purpose  of 
le  atithor.s  and  Interpreters. 
Kean  Hedges  has  dissipated  his  gen- 
erous allowance  abroad  and  is  return- 
fng  to  New  York  aboard  the  steamship 
Kaiser  as  a  steerage  passenger  He  is 
^e'en'and  observing         wins  the  conti- 

ru7d°'smutgfe''''aTarbr;'Si:ce. 

He^kes  To  tike  his  turn  at  a  song. 

Sa  anoft  (himself),  an  uncommonly 
good  fiddler  pours  forth  f^^^o-^^^o^s 
darkness  intervenes,  a  P^.^y  face  looks 
down  on  the  steerage;  Hedges  is  in  lap 
?urls:  his  mission  In  lite  from  now  on 
is  to  win  her.  The  Oeat  docks  there  .s 
fear  of  detection  over  the  necklace  as 
Ihe  officers  have  been  apprised  by  a 
ili^teetive  on  the  boat. 

Deth  the  dream  girt  of  Hedges,  es-, 
i  capes  U-om  the  pier,  aS  the  latter  turns^ 

^ft-  the  lights,  and  makes  her  way  to 
iHedge.-'s    home   in   the   latter  s  auto-l 

Hedg.K  hides  in  a  barrel,  rer-^ins  the 


TKobert  Capron 
...Joan  Hillet 
Carnev  ChrlstiiJ 

usric  ,. .  ■■■■■■■  »    ...  .Donald  Meet-, 

First  Grave-digger..   ...Al  Roberts 

Second  Grave-digger  George  Ernslj 

A  Priest...  ■..Alfred  Lunt 

First  Player  Albert  R.  Herd 

Second  Player  v   Augusta  Gill 

Tt"  would  seem' that '  Mr.  Craig  has 
studied  "Hamlet"  to  find  what  Shake- 
speare wrote  into  the  Part  rather  than 
to  see  what  he  could  read  out  of  it.  i  n« 
p°an1s  commendable  for.  when  the  ac- 
tor seeks  his  own  rather  than  the  dra^ 
J^Itist-s  interpretation  of  any  Part.cula 
role,  an  obvious  Incongruity  almo^' 
sure  to  result.   Mr.  Craig,  avoiding  thig 
error.  seT  before  us  something  seeming  j 
Iv  but  little  removed  from, the  Hamlet 
LCkespeare  saw-a  man  i"esoU,te  wh^ 
stood  undecided  between  Ws  weakness 
on  the   one  side  and  his    duty  on  t"e 
other.     It  was  not  a  wasteful  Hamlet 
who  roughly  faced  his  mo'^er  to  the 
darker  regions  ot  her  . ^f/^/. 

an  angry  one  who  put  the  ICins  to  death 
a?  the  Castle  Square  yesterday  af  er 
noon.  It  was  instead  the  fate-impelled 
hero  of  Shakspeare's  tragedy. 

To  speak  of  his  fate  calls  the  ghost 
into  miiul.  Mr.  Ormonde,  actmg  the 
spirit,  wore  an  impressive  6it  of  un- 
earthiness;  he  was  the  ghost  even  tn 
appearance,  and,  stalking  before  Mr 
Platt'8  background,  he  completed  a 
vivid  picture.  There  was  in  tins  scene 
on  the  platform  the  illusion  of  space , 
for  which  the  artist  is  so  well  knowii^ 
There  were  the  lights  and  shadows  m 
It  too,  and  the  soft  blending  between 
the  colors  In  the  scenery  and  those  in 
the  costumes;  so  that-here  as  every- 
where in  tho  play  -  the  characters 
seemed  as  the  cVilef  figures  in  a  pa.nt- 
ing  They  were  not  distinctly  set  out 
against  the  scenery;  they  wr.re  instead 
so  merged  into  it  that  there  was  har- 
mony in  tho  whole.  . 

Miss  Mary  Young's  Ophelia  is  well 
known.  She  was  a  sympathetic  figure. 
The  rest  of  the  cast  gave  commendable 
support. 


;nnett  sings 


Hardison     Bennett,  basso-cantante. 
I  gave  an  enjoyable  recf^al  last  evening 
at  Steinert  Hall.     Henry  Gideon  was 
his  accompanist.    The  program  was  a> 
follows:    Salvator    Rosa.    "Vardo  bei. 
i  spesso  cangiando  loco":  Cimarosa  Lar- 
Khetto  from  "Gli  Orazi  e  I  curlazi  ., 
Subert.     "Tatibenpost";  Schumann. 
"Wenn    Ich    in    deine    Augen  sch 
••Furiineingsnacht";  Brahms,   O  Wue. 
ich  doch  den  Weg  Zurick.''  Sonnta, 
■  ■r,      T  iebeiche      'Wangen  ;  Ulcna 
O  !V^"l,kehr  •'    "Nacht  gan? 

Strauss      "^"V.^fi"!'  if  -  ••FussreiM-, 

-Armseelchen,"    "An  die 
Herrmann 


••Der  Alte 


Scbo-'i 
Herr, 


Si  am  as  unusuaU> 
of  the  sons:s  were  un 


"When  and  Where?" 

wie  probably  heard  jAa  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  unable  to  answer  "Information' 

query  concerning  a  f ''^^ ''^  ^P^i*  roo t ' '"-^^^^^ 
tributed  to  Lincoln,  but  I  And  the  root 
of  it  In  Rochefoucauld's  Maxims:  "One 


in  Boston.  Amons  the 
sented  was  Salvator 
-uished  painter,  who, 
of  his  time,  dabbled  in 
'  anEone.    Of  the  three 


SKradle  Song;  Bad 
n>g"i'.'lolln     pieces,  f 


<  anzone.    Of  the  three  1^^^^^  n^ore  shrewd  and  sly  tuan 

.        i:yken,   "Armseelchen   |  another,   but  we  cannot  be  shrewdei 
as  the  most  picturesque,  an  eerie  de-  ^^^^^  others."  J.  H.  C. 

cription  of  a  mannlkln,  buried  at  mid-  ■  j^^^ 

ight  in  a  lonely  wood  by  seven  dwarfs.  I        ■  •  •   

Mr.  Bennett's  voice  is  a  virile  organ.  :  Artistic  License 

ft  is  robust  in  heroic  passages  and  sym-  ;  -rrr    <^  -nr 

athetlc  in  songs  of  tender  sentiment,  i  As  the  World  \%  ags: 


s  effective,  in  pianissimo,  as  in  "Auf 
1  Altes  Blld"  and  "Armseelchen." 
riiere  is  tru«  sonority  in  the  lower 
'  lies.  Mr.  Bennett's  singing  is  not  per- 
unctory.  A  man  of  imposing  presence, 
the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the 
linger  inspire  respect.  He  does  not  de- 
uend  upon  unvarying  aggressiveness  for 
als  effects. 

As  an  interpreter  he  was  constantly 
nteresting.  He  has  the  gift  of  suggest- 
ing a  mood.  He  sings  with  intelligence, 
magination  and  emotion.  Throughout 
the  evening  and  especially  in  his  per- 
formance of  "Fussreise,"  "Auf  eln  Alteo 
Blld"  and  "Armseelchen"  there  were 
nuances  that  delighted  the  understand- 
ing, while  in  songs  by  Brahms  and 
Strauss  there  was  the  suggestion  of 
passion,  now  smouldering,  now  fiercely 
burning.  The  singer's  diction  was 
idmlrable.  "Der  Muiikant"  was  sung 
n  appropriately  humorous  vein.  A  dra- 
matic rendering  of  "Orel  Wanderers" 
»mpleted  the  program. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  warml.v 
ippreciative,  and  Mr.  Bennett  added 
Sidney  Homer's  "Requiem." 


Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  Is  quoted  as  saying 
tbout  women:  "Tears  ago  they  dressed 
more  naturally,  and  their  dances  were 
lot  of  a  nature  to  affect  their  moral 
itandards."  This  Is  a  sweeping  state- 
ment. It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to 
(aalah  and  his  condemnation  of  women's 
Iress  or  to  Juvenal  or  the  Hlliabethans. 
We  urge  Dr.  Cabot  whose  Mblllty,  earn- 
estness antf  manliness  we  admire,  to 
read  carefully  the  S3d  chapter  of  Alice 
Morse  Earle's  "Two  Centnrtes  of  Cos- 
tume In  America."  It  la  headed  "Em- 
pire Fashions"  and  has  this  motto  from 
"Adam  Bede":  "I'm  not  denyin'  the 
women  are  foolish;  God  Almighty  made 
'em  to  mat(,h  the  men."  American 
women  early  In  the  Wth  century  were 
lightly  dressed.  In  general  the  neck  and 
portions  of  the  arms  were  left  bare  even 
for  outdoor  wear.  The  wife  of  Gov,  Jo- 
seph Trumbull  of  Connecticut  rode  In 
an  open  sleigh  one  bitter  winter's  night, 
"in  an  organdy  gown,  low-necked  and 
sleeveless,  her  only  extra  covering  a 
cloth  cape  without  lining."  The  under- 
wear was  'of  slight  texture,  close  cut, 
and  consisted  of  very  few  pieces."  Thick 
underclottilng  could  not  go  with  the  an- 
tique models 

Mnny.  filled  'tis  tM  witb  pride, 
Haw  laid  tbelr  underclotbet  uldt; 
SiK  li  healthful  rtrem  tb«7  do  duplse, 
AufI  nnufbt  but  gaiiM  kod  aosltp  prite. 
When    Mlsa    Patterson   of  Baltimore 
was  married,  all  of  her  bridal  clothes 
could  have  been  put  In  a  pocket.  She 
wore  only  a  single  garment  beneath  her 
muslin  dress  of  fine  texture.    She  often 
wore  no  chemise. 

"A  certain  llttl*^  demur*  scrap  of  mull 
used   as   a  tucker  waa  known   a«  a 
'modesty'   or  a   'modesty  bit,'   and  a 
satirical  poem  of  the  day  ran  thus: 
"  'And  where  their  boeoni*  T«o  do  Tiew 

The  truth  I  do  d«clar«,  01 
A  modcnty  the.v  all  mnst  hare 
If  ne'er  *  amock  they  wear,  01'  " 
The  "chemise  dress"  was  worn  Soth 
day  and  night.  Discreet  and  proper  New 
England  women,  even  parsons'  wives, 
wore  "desperately  Immodest  attire,  It 
would  seem  to  us  today  (1908)."  With 
the  thin  robes  one  garter  was  ordered, 
berlbboned  and  buckled,  "proving  plain- 
that  garters  did  not  blush  unseen,  ',>ut 
ped  out  shyly — or  boldly  for  all  we 
w  —  through  a  cloud  of  gauEe  or 
Ull."  We  beseech  Dr.  Cabot  to  read 
Ma  cliapter.  It  will  not  bore  him  and 
the  Illustrations  will  pleasantly  shock 
him. 

And  so  with  dances  from  the  time  that 
the  girls  from  Cadiz  were  at  Nero's 
feasts,  dancing  In  line,  "rising  and  fall- 
ing In  waves  of  tremulous  hips."  "And 
also  Syrian  dancing  girls  more  wanton 
than  these,  halt  naked  or  entirely  so ; 
and  these  had  cymbals  that  they  clashed 
above  their  heads,  and  there  was  some- 
thing fearful  In  their  wild  Immodesty." 
The  Badminton  book  on  dancing  and 
VuUHei's  "History  of  Dancing"  would 
give  Dr.  Cabot  food  for  thought  oon- 
cemltig  modest  and  Immodest  dancea  In 
"society"  throughout  the  ages.  "Women 
were  more  moral  years  ago  than  tbay  are 
.today."  We  doubt  it,  doctor. 


In  the  cover  design  of  this  week's 
Saturday  Evening  Post  the  artist  has 
the  boy's  thumb  next  to  his  little  finger. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  girl  turns  her 
head  from  him?  Note  that  it  Is  the 
boy'8  right  hand  holding  the  slate. 
Lynn.    »•  J-  T. 

^  Pasada 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Regarding  pasada.  At  the  present  time 
the  word  refers  to  a  type  of  light  dry 
sherry  produced  near  San  Lucar  and 
Jerez.  These  wines  called  TlntiUa  and 
ManzanlUa  are  made  from  grapes  which 
after  being  plucked  are  allowed  for  sev- 
eral days  to  dry  partially  in  the  sun 
before  expression.  Manzanllla  (so- 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  Its  taste 
to  that  of  camomile)  is  often  classed  aa 
iManzanilla  Pasada.  The  word  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  "Pasa,"  a  dried 
grape.  NEGOCIANT  EN  -VINB. 

Boston,  Jan.  17. 

When  Mr.  John  Alger  asked,  about 
pasada  In  The  Herald  of  last  Saturday, 
we  consulted  Richard  Ford's  delightful 
"Hand-Book  for  Spain,"  also  hli  "Gath- 
erings from  Spain."  a  volume  of  ch.ap- 
I  ters  that  were  withdrawn  from  the  lirsl 
edition  of  his  "Handbook,"  but  we  f  .ounc 

nothing  about  a  wine  known  as  pasada. 
He  speaks  of  San  Lucar  as  the  "mart 
of  the  inferior  and  adulterated  vintages 
which  are  foisted  off  In  Kngland  as 
sherries.  Nota  bene,  here  drink  man- 
zanilla;  the  name  describes  Its  peculiar 
light  camomile  flavor,  which  is  the  true 
derivation,  for  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
'manzana,'  an  apple,  and  stll)  less  with 
the  town  Manzanllla,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  It  Is  of  a  delicate 
straw  color,  and  Is  extremely  whole- 
some; It  strengthens  the  stomach  with' 


Gulhnatit,     r.  ;\;.  er  ami 
Bach  Fugue  In  D  major; 
Nocturne,     E  minor, 

 „„^. ,    Valensin,    Minuet;  Pug- 

noni-Krelsler,  Praeludlum  and  Allegro. 

Mr.  Bloch,  an  Alabamlan  by  birth. 
4)ent  his  boyhood  in  New.  York.  He  stud- 
i6td  in  Europe  with  Sevclk  and  Auer  and 
after  a  season  at  Tlflls  as  solo  violinist 
of  a  symphony  orchestra  returned  last 
fall  to  this  country. 

■He  Is  evidently  a  young  man  of 
serious  purpose  who  has  studied  faith- 
fully and  intelligently,  one  that  has  set 
a  high  standard  before  him.  He  has  a 
full  and  agreeable  tone,  especially  In 
cantabile  passages,  and  his  technic, 
^•hile  it  may  well  be  further  developed, 
was  sufficient  for  the  program  of  yes- 
terday. His  pei^ormance,  however,  was 
uneven.  There  was  the  appropriate 
dignity  In  the  reading  of  the  Adagio  and 
the  Largo  of  Handel's  sonata,  and  the 
fast  movements  were  given  with  the  re- 
quisite lightness,  if  not  always  with  the 
brilliance  that  they  admit.  "VJtall'a 
Chaconne  revealed  more  fully  his  ability, 
pnd  in  it  he  displayed  breadth  of  treat- 
ment as  well  as  unaffected  sentiment. 
The  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  con- 
certo was  disappointing.  In  the  first 
movement  his  intonation  was  impure, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  sentimentalize 
the  passages  that  in  themselves  narrow- 
ly escape  sentlmentalism ;  nor  was  his 
execuiion  always  clean-cut. 

There  was  throughout  this  concerto  an 
absence  of  the  elegance— dislikers  of 
Mendelssohn  might  Say,  the  gentility— 
that  should  characterize  the  perform- 
ance of  this  work.  Mr.  Bloch  is  not  yet 
wholly  away  from  his  teachers.  There 
were  moments  yesterday  when  his  in- 
terpretation seemed  to  be  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  had  been  taught  rather 
than  his  own  individual  conviction.  To 

the  art  of  interpretation  Mr.  Bloch  can 
still  apply  himself  with  profit.  At  pres- 
ent he  Is  too  often  a  Laodicean. 

Mr.  Carl  of  New  York  gave  pleasant 
variety  to  the  concert.  There  was  a 
friendly  and  small  audience. 

I'TOSCA'  AGAIN 

"Tosca"  was  repeated  last  night  at 
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some;  It  strengtnens  ine  siomaoa  vnui-      •  j  osca     w»=  ict^^...^ —    v,i  e 

out  heaUng  or  inebriating;  hence  the  Boston  Opera  House.     The  chlet 

Andaluslans  are  passionately  fond  of  It.  '  ^jp„g^g  were  Mmes.  Edvlna  and  Messrs. 

As  for  the  Spanish  word  "pasa."  »  •                           Mdranzonl  con 

raisin.  It  comes  directly  from  the  Latin  Lafltte  and  Scottl.  Mr. 


"passa,"  meaning  wine  made  from  dried 
grapes.  Virgil  preferred  the  form  "pa«- 
sura."  Did  not  Carmen  look  forward  to 
drinking  manzanllla  with  her  soldier  boy 
at  LlHas  Pa8tla'»?-Ed. 


The  Probable  Derivation. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  explanations  of  the  word  "gringo' 
as  applied  to  Americans  by  Mezlcana 
are  Interesting.  It  Is  strange,  however, 
that  no  one  has  given  the  following: 

"rirlngo"  li  a  Spanish  word,  an  ad- 
jective, found  on!y  In  the  "popular  speech 
signifying  "unintelligible"  and  Is  applied 
to  language.  The  speech  of  Amerlc.-ir* 
was  the  most  conspicuously  unintelli- 
gible to  the  Mexicans  end  for  that  ri-o- 
aon  the  word  came  finally  to  be  applUd 
to  them  alone.  The  Ill-feeling  against 
Americans  has  made  the  word  a  term 
of  contempt,  and  mo.-it  Mexicans  have 
forgotten  that  it  ever  had  another  mean- 
ing. Central  America,  Colombia  and  a  few 
other  Spanlsh-Amorlcan  oounirles  Jiave 
adopted  the  word  with  Its  present  mean- 
ing from  Mexico.  B-  P- 

Boeton,  Jan.  19. 

"B.  F."  evidently  overlooked  the  sen- 
tence written  by  a  contributor  to  this 
column  and  published  hern  on  Jan.  IS. 
"Gringo:  colloquial  Spanish  for  unlntel 
Uglble  gibberish,  applied  to  language. 
Newman  St  Barettl's  Spanish  Dictionary, 
7th  ed.  1831."-II5d. 


As  the  World  Wags; 

What  Is  the  correct  prontinclatlon  ef 
the  word  Arkansas?  What  Is  the  patrlal 
noun  and  adjective  eorrespondlngto  thfit 
noun,  Arkansan,  or  Arkanslan,  and  how 
Is  the  word  pronounced? 

PISCATAQUIS. 
Did  not  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas 
decide  that  the  correct  pronunciation 
Is  "Ar-k^saw"  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable?  We  have  heard  western 
people  say,  "Arkanslan,"  pronounced  as 
It  Is  spelled,  with  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable.  We  do  not  know  whether 
I  they  were  right  or  wrong. 

NEW  VIOLINIST 
FROM  TIFLIS 


ruicted     Although   Mme.    Edvlna  now 
finely  characterizes  the  part  of  Floria 
and  Mr.  Lafltte  sings  the  music  o'  Ca^a- 
vndossl  with  fervor.  Interest  natural  V 
c  ntred  on  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Seoul 
in  a  part  with  which  he  has  long  been 
Pucclnl's  opera  was  «r.t  .Iven  here  at 
,ho  Boston  Theatre  In  April  m  Mme 
T-rnlna.   Cremonlnl  and  GiUbert  were 
then  Mr.  Scottl's  companions  In  trag 
edv.     Mme.   Ternlna  sings  no  lonf^r, 
and  Cremonlnl  and  Glllbert  are  dead 
The  visltmg  company    at    the  Boston 
Theatre  that  season  was  an  •''fao^ 
d:r,arily    Strong   one:    Ternlna,  Melha, 
!!, ,  val,  Nordlca,  Gadskl,  Adnms,  Strong, 
.Marintyre.     Scheft,  Sc'^"'"''""-"^!^^ 
Ho.ner.  the  De  Reszke  l"'°t>'ers.  Saleza, 
l.ippel    Sallgnac.  Campaiiari.  Bertram, 
.r.libert.  Sizes,  Blspham,  Plancon,  Jour- 
nett.   Blass.   and    there    were  others 
worthy  of  mention.  .  ' 

Mr  Scottl  first  visited  Boston  in  De- : 
cember,  1899,  when  we  heard  him  as  | 
Kscamlllo,  Amonasro  and  \  alentln,  and 
in  two  "grand  sacred  concerts.  At  O"^ 
of  them  ho  sang  the  prologtie  to  Pag- 
liaccl,"  also  Rotoli's  "Bandlera  with 
the  composer  accompanying  him.  Ah. 
tliose  were  "halicon"  days. 

Mr   Scottl's  Scarpla.  always  a  Prom-  , 
Inent  figure  In  the  operatic  portrait  gal- 
lerv.  Is  now  even  more  distinctive  and 
,    Impressive.    The  Impersonation  Is  curl- 
ouslv  subtle;  It  abounds  In  shades  and 
'    deml-tlnts  of  expression.    We  have  seen 
i    Scarplas  who  thought  to  give  character 
to  the  part  bv  the  constant  employmeiit 
of  what  might  be  called  a  menagerie 
voice.    They  roared  when  they  should 
have  whispered.     The  Scarpla  of  Mr. 
Scottl  has  an  air.    He  Is  not  merely 
a  sensual  bull  or  bully.    Irony  becomes 
him  well,  the  Irony  of  a  man  of  "  eh 
breeding,   versed   In   the   ways   of  the 
world.    He  enjoys  the  little  Joke  he  per- 
petrates on  Plorla.  enjoys  It  so  Quietly, 
In  such  a  courteous  manner  that  tne 
table  knife  seems  an  impertinent  Inter- 
ruption, and  the  spectator  regrets  that 
till-  Baron  could  not  see  the  Joke  through 
t.)  the  end.    Mr.  Scottl's  voice  was  fresh 
and  vigorous  and  he  used  it  adnjlrably 
for  dramatic  purposes. 

The  performance  on   the  stage  was 
'  generally    excellent.      Mr.  Moranzonl 
j  conducted  with  a  heavy  hand.    On  oc- 
casions this  talented  director  can  be  al- 
most as  boisterous  as  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz 
1  of  the  Metroj^plitan  Opera  House. 


Who  Sav/  ThIsT   

As  the  World  Wags:  I 

Place.  Revere  Beacli.   Time,  drca  1905.  |  |Y|  p_    glOCh,    Bom    id  Alabama, 
Man  of  flO  on  raft,  diving  and  »wlmmlng 
with   the  grace   of   a  18-year-old  boy. 
Two  aohoolmarma  seated  on  the  beach. 
One  remarked  to  the  other;  "There  Is 

ny  Idea  of  a  Greek  god,  a  perfect  Kep 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Alexander  Bloch.  violinist,  assisted  by 
William  G.   Carl,   organist,   and  Miss 


Yi-i  I  note  Ibc  little  chisel 

Of  cT,-i-nappliig  Time 
Dcfiieiiijf  ^hast  wnd  grizzle 

The  blazon  f,f  in>-  piime. 
Vt'heu  Ht  night  hi-  tbiuks  me  sleeping 

I  feol  liioi  boriug  sir 
Wllhin  niy  bones,  and  heaping 

Quaiutest  paius  for  by-aod-by. 


or  a  ureeK  g^~.  n  jwmn-i  i>bi>-   •     

tune."  Turning  to  a  policeman  she  Blanche  Bloch,  pianist,  gave  a  concert 
asked:  "Who  Is  that  man  divlngr*    Po-    in    Jordan    Hall    yesterday  afternoon 

il^a%Teahrr,e"or?;^e';lft''  ''' sWr''^^^^^  "  ^°'>°ws:  Handel 

la  Doc  Crockett."  J.  D.  K.     Sonata,  B  major;  Mendelssohn  Concerto, 

10  minor;  Vltall  Chaconne  (with  organ); 


Girl  and  Manikin.  i 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

What  you  say  of  those  who  have 
fallen  In  love  with  mere  sculptured  fig-  | 
ures  recalls  a  thing  1  saw  many  years  i 
ago  as  I  looked  from  my  office  window! 
donn  upon  the  principal  business  street] 
of  a  little  American  city.     Just  aci'oss  i 


the  way  from  the  office  iu  which  I  plied 
my  trade  of  enlightening  the  ijniverse 
was  a  ready-made  clothing  shop  for  men 
and   boys,   and   on   the  sidewalk  were 

I  many  wooden  manikins  displaymg  tne 
shopman's  wares.  One  day  I  saw  a 
sweet-looking  little  glri  of  8  or  10  pause 
before  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  nianl- 
kins.  and  gaze  at  it  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention. Then  she  looked  round  cau- 
tiously, and,  stooping  in  haste.  Imprinted 

;  a  kiss  on  the  unresponsive  Hps.  tt 
was  the  mothering  instinct  and  no  othei 
that  moved  the  little  girl,  and  the  incl- 

i  dent  has  ever  since  remained  witli  me  as 

I  one  of  the  most  charming  memories  ol  a 
mis-spent  youth.  „„.,c,ct!> 
JUVABIT  MEMINISSE. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Jan.  20. 

Some  Questions. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  the  tidal  wave  of  seafaring  gentle- 
men appears  to  be  receding,  I  venture  to 
ask  information  on  several  subjectE. 

I  should  like  to  know  when  Sir  James 
Barrie's  "Better  Dead"  was  published. 
To  me  the  book  is  intensely  amusing,  but 
friends  to  whom  I  have  Insisted  on  loan- 
ing my  copy  are  very  lukewarm  regard- 
ing It.  They  call  it  foolish  while  I  think 
it  very  sensible,  even  though  according 
to  Andrew  Reach's  45-year  age  limit  i 
should  now  have  left  my  hen  farm  for 

parts  unknown.  ,    .  ,,  tr  

In  the  "Portrait  of  a  Lady''  Henr> 
James  uses  the  expression  '  modicity  ot 
the  rent."  Is  "modicity"  one  of  Henry  s 
home-made  words,  or  has  he  dictionary 
authority?  To  me  it  has  a  most  dis- 
agreeable sound.  ■ 

In  a  footnote  in  Thoreau's  Familiar 
Letters"  the  expression  "saggln'  round 
is  used.  "Edward  Watson  was  saggin 
round  to  see  If  everything  was  alright 
Can  you  tell  me  the  derivation  of  this 
;  expression?  It  conveys  a  very  pleasant 
i  picture  to  my  mind  though  I  suppose  it 
Is  no  better  than  modicity. 

As  long  as  a  Dutch  treat  has  been 
mentioned.  I  feel  free  to  ask  who  is  a 
contributor?  Will  a  general  alarm  be 
sounded  for  that  vaguely  promised  din- 
ner or  will  gentlemen  giving  information 
be  parted  from  these  contributing  and 
onlj'  the  latter  Invited?  1  admit  I  should 
like  to  be  among  those  present.  I  feel 
that  a  dinner  in  company  with  yourself^ 
Mr  Herkimer  Johnson.  Mr.  Halllda> 
W  Itherspoon,  Dr.  Crockett  and  other  fel- 
low Waggers,  would,  fur  a  space  at 
least,  take  my  mind  oft  fool  hens  who 
boycott  laying  when  people  are  wi  litm 
to  buy  eggs  and  fool  women  who  bo.N - 
cott  buying  when  hens  are  willing  to  la. 

Wouldn't  a  movable  platform  heli> 
Mischa  Rlman?  It  could  be  set  to  take 
him  oft  at  left  of  stage  and  revolve  him 
on  at  right.  Just  as  the  applause  had 
reached  Its  proper  height  for  his  ap- 
pearance, and  no  t^roub^.^to^anybod^y^_ 

Brldgewater,  Jan.  19.     ^„  .    .  .  | 

"Better  Dead"  was  published  In  i»J-  i 
according  to  the  English  "Who's  Who.  , 

"Modicity,"  a' rare  woid.  Is  found  in 
English  literature  as  far  back  as  1611.1 
Simple  folk  are  satisfied  with  "moder-  j 
atencss."  j  ,.  1 

We  have  never  heard  the  word    sag-  , 

gin'  "    used    In    the    phrase  "saggin' 
rovmd."     The   dialect   dictionaries  are 
dumb  on  this  point.    In  certain  English] 
'provinces  "a  saggy  body"   Is  a  stout' 
!  person   whose   flesh   appears   to  hang, 
iwe  have  heard  the  phrase,  "I've  a  sag-j 
'gin'    In    the    stomach."    and    here,  of. 
course,   "sagging"  Is  synonymous  with  | 
"sinking."    Is  It  possible  that  Mr.  Ed- i 
ward  Watson  went  about  bent  over? 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  WItherspoon  are 
drawing  up  a  list  of  persons  to  be  In 
vited  to  the  "banquet." 


An  Atrocious  Pun. 

C.  E.  F."  writes:  "Why  are  theatri- 
cal benefits  always  given  to  people  who 
either  are  sufficiently  prosperous  or 
have  been  conspicuous  favorites  of  the 
immortal  gods.  Never  by  any  chance 
are  tbcv  offered  to  the  poor  devils  who 
all  tlieir  drudging  lives  long  bitterly 
need  them.  By  the  way,  has  no  one 
yet  observed  It  will  be  difficult  for  the 
m.ayor-elect  fo  keep  straight  for  the 
simple  reason  he  Is  Curley?" 

A  Legend. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  write  to  ask  if  any  of  the  reader.^ 
of  this  column  have  any  knowledge  of 
an  old  Indian  legend  concerning  Walden 
pond  in  Concord,  the  pond  made  famous 
by  Thoreau. 

I  recall  an  old  story  that  many  years 
ago,  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  there  Inhabited  the  country 
adjoining  Walden  an  Indian  tribe  ruled 
liy  a  fierce  native  king,  who  had  bis 
wiKwam  on  the  summit  ot  a  high  hill. 

This  chief  was  very  wicked,  and  the 
story  goes  that  one  night,  directly  after 
some  particularly  atrocious  deed  done 
by  him,  there  came  a  terrible  storm, 
and  during  the  storm  the  hill  on  whdcli 
the  chief  lived  was  destroyed  and  the 
na.tlves  the  next  morning  discovered  a 
large  pond  of  fresh  water  In  its  place. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  this  legend,  but  should  Ilka  to  hear 
from  some  of  the  other  readers  of  this 
column.  CONCORD. 

Jan.  14. 
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FIRST  RECITAL 
BY  MISS  DEYO 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MUs  ilulh  r>ryo.  pianist,  gave  her  flrst 
'  '  ■>;«  yesterday  afternoon  tn  Jor- 
There  was  »  verj-  friendly 
of  good  slie.  The  program  was 


■.  H'.  iita  in  O  minor;  Schumann,; 
21.  No.  2,  .\rabesqiie  op. 
.  p.  17;  Chopin,  Barcarolle, 
4S.  No.  1,  Mazurka,  op.  C, 
\  -         o  op.  39. 

.        J  isi  flrst  of  all  to  be  praised 
Tis  a  composition  that  Bach 
r  the  clavier  and  not  for  the 
'    matters    not    whether  the 
re  Lls»t,  Tauslg  or  BusonI, 
;ons  of  the  organ  works 
.;  in  the  reproduction  of  ihe 
.  •rous  and  noble  effects  in  prelude  ir 
ata.  and  of  the  fugues  that  follow, 
t.  o.-ata  chosen  yesterday  had  been 
!,cre  before  by  pianists  of  high 
oil,  but  It  Is  not  so  well  known 
-  ould  be,  for  it  is  varied  in  ex- 
ji  I  -      and  full  of  beauty,  not  archaic, 
I'ui  modern.     As  Debussy  once  wrote, 
i;iiOh  was  a  master  of  style,  and  great 
■o  111  posers  have  been  lacking  in  this  re- 
spect.   In   this   toccata  the   fugue  Is 
most  expressive,  which  Is  not  always 
the  case  with  this  musician  of  enormous 
fluetioy,  who  wrote  much  that  is  merely 
.  .Stic  and  sandy. 
M  sH  Deyo's  Interpretation  was  music- 
!y  mtelligent.    It  was  free  from  the 
verphraslng  that  too  often  reduces  a 
lolyphonic    work    of    this    nature  to 
mosaic;  the  dynamic  gradations  were 
natural,  not  forced;  and  the  bravura 
r6s«ii£-es  were  not  brilliant  at  the  ex- 
i  fi  -.   of  dignity. 

V.  -  pianist  has  many  admirable  qual- 
iif-     :-he  excels  In  the  lyric  and  the 
1         .  .ither  than  in  the  heroic.  Thus 
..^      ;    mann's  Phanlasie  her  presenta- 
tion   of    the    composer's   character  as 
l^iecblus  was  more  effective  than  when 
he   wrote   as  Florestan.     Miss  Deyo's 
'.in  stormy  passages  is  an  exM- 
i  nervous  energy.    At  times  the 
ch  .:      that  should  be  massive  are  brit- 
tle.   This  Is  largely  a  physical  matter. 
Forturately,  In  her  endeavor  to  secure, 
St  .    -  or  tempestuous  effects  she  does  ' 
>  tone  as  some  Boanerges  of  the 
•cultlng  in  his  might;   but  her 
u  of  the  tenderly  romantic, 
..lelancholy,    a  passage  of 
ly.  is  more  satisfying  than 
her  declamation  of  robust  pages.  She 
reproduces  deftly  the  lightly  fantastical, 
the  delicately  woven ^hlms  and  caprices 
of  the  dreamer  Schumann,  as  In  the 
••Legend"  section  of  the  Phantasie,  the 
'    section  of   the   Novelette,  the 
lue.    She  Is  emotional,  sincerely 
er  expression,  but  this  emotion 
ot  now  swell  to  passion,  and 
re  pages  in  the  Phantasle  that 
Dassionate. 

:  qualities,  her  singing  tone 
her  apiirecialion  of  con- 
T.;i;,    _    .  .  ;es  of  color  and  her  ability 
to  differentiate  in  the  matter  of  tints, 
her  musical  phrasing,  were  well  dls- 
'  also  in  the  first  section-  of  Cho- 
octurne.    There  were  some  de- 
mom.ents  In  the  Barcarolle,  but 
Fachmann  alone  has  the  secret 
;rving  continuity  In  this  much- 
composition;  of  making  the  Bar- 
caroiie    appear    melodically  dramatic, 
and  Miss  Devo's  interpretation  on  the 
whole  was  pale.   One  of  the  features  of 
the  concert  was  her  performance  of  the 
Mazurka. 

CONCERT  BY  LONGY  CLUB 

First   Playing    Here  of   Work  by 
Flatnent,  Lover  of  the  Bassoon. 

The  Longy  Club  gave  Its  second  con- 
cert of  the  season  last  night  In  Jordan 
Hall.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Keller,  Huber  and  Miersch.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

'Rt  Fantasia  con  Fuga  (op.  28)  for 
.ooe.   English  horn,   two  clarinets, 
.  and  tiorn  (first  time);  Maquarre, 
Romantic  Numbers  for  flute,  oboe,  , 
•rlnpt'    and    two   bassoons;  d'Indy, 
»  on  French  Folk  tunes  for  oboe 
-       '   ^^,:k.  SerenarJe  (op.  44))  for 
o's.  2  bassoons,  3  lioma. 
bass. 

.  _  ,  J .  1  ..(=nt'B  name  is  not  known  i 
here  to  the  great  majority  of  music  lov- 
ers.  Born  at  Doual.  Aug.  27,  18&0,  he 
<^.i-  ''(id  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and 
?  took  the  first  prize  for  bassoon 
'  He  then  became  a  member  ot 

the  Lamoureux  orchestra.  As  a  man 
he  is  not  witho  it  a  sense  ot  humor,  tor, 
'  e  lately  eulogized  his  Instrument  In 
t  .'.anner:  "The  bassoon  is  the  'coUo 
oud,  homesick  souls  and  those 
;  ave  the  modesty  of  their  sadness. 
';aaon  of  its  deep  tones  it  plunges 
unexplored  depths  of  melancholy; 
I  ovea  us  as  a  distant  echo  of  Pro- 
serpine's sighs.  The  'cello  in  compari- 
only  an  Insipid  beauty.  One 
tear  is  of  more  value  than  a 


,  r,  when  the  bassoon 

pi»yer  iii  t  ui  ne.i;io  minstrel  show  was 
Uked  bv  hi.-*  associate  wtiQt  ha  was  go- 
tuf  to  play.  '>«  answered:  "Anything 
that  comes  out."  A  man  may  be  a  skil- 
ful bassoonist,  fantastical  in  his  praise 
of  ths  Lifloved  Instrument,  and  yet  be 
prosaic  in  his  own  musical  thought. 
How  la  It  with  Mr.  Flament?  What  has 
oomo  out  of  him? 

It  would  be  unfair  to  dispose  of  Mr. 
Flament'9  merits  as  a  composer  by  Jom- 
mentln^r  upon  this  one  piece.  The  Fan- 
tasia Is  short.  After  a  few  Introductory 
measures  of  a  pensive  nature  the  chief 
theme  of  the  fugue  Is  given  out.  This 
theme  ts  commonplace  and  Its  working 
out  displays  little  originality  on  the  part 
ot  the  composer 

Mr.  Maquarre's  pieces  liavo  decided 
character  and  pave  much  pleasure  io 
the  audience.  "Frolics  of  the  Stags." 
the  third,  newest,  and  most  Interesting, 
Is  orlginiil  in  character  and  treatment. 
It  is  fluent,  well  made,  and  there  are 
charming  effects  of  color.  The  com- 
poser '«'as  Wiirmly  applauded. 

Thf  flawless  ensemble  playing  of  the 
club  J  famous  and  the  assisting  artists 
gave  excellent  support. 

Mr.  Lonsy's  finished  art  was  heard 
at  its  best  In  d'Indy's  beautiful  fan- 
talsie  on  airs  of  the  Cevennes,  originally 
written  for  oboe  and  orchestra. 

The  third  concert  will  take  place  on 
March  4. 


visitor:  "Tell  me,  my  good  woman,  why 
have  you  ruined  the  old  garden  and  left 
Dnly  one  tree  standing?' 

Mrs.  Baxter:  "Dear,  dear,  I  didn't  have 
:he  heart  to  cut  it  down.  My  huSband 
aaiiged  lilmself  on  that  tree." 


irce  an  exr 
us  employeil  .,     .  i 

lel,  and  a  criliclsni  of  it-s 
niaiiv  would-lie  nautical 
columns  of  newspapers.  1 
'von  one  reporter  who  stated 
that  a  nafal  vessel  on  her  trial  run 
"made  360  Vnots  in  24  hours.  At  last  1 
am  happy,  for  the  ooiroct  explanation 
has  been  liven.  t  hnva 

Also  fo /  many,  many  years  I  have 
longed  tdsec  an  explanat.on  of  the 
Phrase  'llhakespeare  and  the  musical 
Lasses"  but  havo  not  written  to  the 
papers  to  llnd  out  for  fear  of  betraying 
my  own  ipnorance.  At  last  this  also  has 
appeared  and  I  feel  a  sweet  contentment 
stealing  over  me.  « 

One  more  thing  I  hope  to  see  ex- 
Dlatned-    Why  is  every  modern  novelist 
^nsatlsfled  until  he  has  used  at  least 
once  the  word  "meticulous"   with  an 
absolutely  perverted  n^«a"■"St,„".^^/f^^ 
meaning    is  "fearful,"  or  app.ehen- 
Mve "   but   these  writers  speak  of  a 
man's  "making  his  toilet  with  met  cu 
lous  care  "    I  feel  sure  that  the  li^lfer 
dictionaries  which  may  give  "particu- 
lar" or  "careful"  as  a  secondary  defi- 
nition of  the  word  have  been  misled 
iby  some  ignorant  writer  who  "sed  it 
without  sense;  for  there  appears  to  be 
'  no  reason  for  any  such  secondary  defi- 
nition    Those  who  so  use  it  are  quite 
as  absurd  as  the  author  who  spoke  of 
••I  sWdent  walk."        OTIS  STREET. 
Newtonvllle.  •       „„     ,  ,  ,, 

"Meticulous."  meaning  fearful, 
"timid"  is  obsolete.  The  latest  quota- 
tion given  by  the  Oxford  Dictlonar;-  is 
1674  Sir  Thomas  Browne  some  years 
before  lliat  spoke  of  "melancholy  and 
meticulous  heads."  "Meticulous,"  mean- ; 
ing  over-carcl'ul  about  minute  details, 
came  into  literature  early  in  the  19th 
century.    Symonds  did  not  hesitate  in 


'Doc' 


Good  Old 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  "J.  D.  K.":  Time  and  place  1905  and 
Revere  Beach.  Dr.  Crockett  would  then 
have  been  about  71  years  old.  Four  days 
after  my  75th  birthday,  I  walked  the  25 
miles  Marathon  course  in  C  hours  7  min- 
utes. A  month  or  two  after  that  at  the 
B.  A.  A.  puting  at  Riverside  I  put  up 
from  tli6  floor  to  full  arm's  length  over 
head  a  30  pound  dumbell  385  times.  On 
the  morning  of  my  68th  birthday  before 
breakfast  I  put  up  from  the  floor  to  full 
arm's  length  a  50  pound  bell  111  times  in 
48  minutes.  At  the  age  of  47  I  fought  a 
glove  fight  in  the  Palaco  Billiard  Hall 
and  was  recorded  in  The  Herald:  22 
rounds;  19  of  them  with  a  broken  right 


his  "Renaissance  in  Italy"  to  speak  of 
"labored  mannerism  and  meticulous 
propriety."  The  Latin  "metlculosus," 
which  is  not  found  in  classical  prose, 
meant  fearful,  tlmtd,  and  also  "terri- 
ble," "horrible."  The  French  "metic- 
uleux"  means  susceptible  to  little  scru- 
ples and  fears,  also  particular,  nice, 
fastidious. 

"Strident  walk"  as  a  picturesque 
phrase  of  description  is  not  half-bad,  as 
the  English  say  when  they  wish  to  com- 
mend anything  warmly.  We  know  more 
than  one  man  whose  walk  is  actually 
loud,  harsh,  grating.  Just  as  there  are 
women  who  when  they  enter  a  room 
or  move  on  the  sidewalk  remind  one 
of  a  brass  band  playing  a  polka.— [Ed. 


rounas;  i»  or  mem  witn  a  uroKen  rignt  i  Our  Sidewalks 

band,  with  no  seconds,  no  fanners,  no  j|  As  the  World  Wags: 
spongers,  no  stimulant,  and  did  not  sit  j      ■  •      -       -  - 

down  once  between  the  rounds.  Just 
walked  the  floor. 

DR.  W.  E 


CROCKETT. 


Our  Banquet 

As  the  World  Wags : 

A  certain  reticence,  which  has  been 
an  Impediment  in  the  way  of  my  suc- 
cess since  early  youth,  prevented  me 
from  being  the  flrst  enthusiast  to  In- 
dorse the  proposed  banquet  to  your  con- 
tributors. Be  it  understood  that  I  hold 
no  brief  for  banquets  which  purport  to 
be  a  means  of  doing  things ;  as  occa- 
sions for  saying  things  they  are  emi- 
nently fitting,  and  since  the  object  of 
your  column  seems  to  be  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  which  shall  make  a 
dreary  world  better  and  happier,  the 
banquet's  the  thing. 

Within  a  lew  months  a  contributor 
vlyose  name  unfortunately  escapes  me. 
delivered  himself  of  a  dissertation  on 
1  bar-rooms  and  their  appurtenances,  in-  j 
I  eluding  footralls   and  sawdust,  which 
I  should  live  forever.    It  showsd  a  depth  I 
!  of  intellect  and  breadth  of  experience 
which  could  be  acquired  only  by  a  life  ■ 
I  time  spent  in  diligent  research.  Our 
provincial  library  does  not  contain  a 
file  of  The  Herald,  so  I  am  unable  to 
give  more  exact  information,  but  I  am 
sure  than  the  information  I  have  given 
win  serve  to  identify  him.    He  lias  my 
unqualified  indorsement  as  a  member — 
if  not  chairman — of  the  committee  or 
arrangements. 

This  selection  is  In  line  with  my  gen- 
eral Idea  of  the  nature  of  the  banquet. 
Let  Mr.  Witherspoon  throw  together  his 
Hassayampa  Mulligan  a  la  Hobo  if  he 
can  extract  the  necessary  ?2  from  the 
management,  but  in  my  opinion  such  a 
dish  would  give  an  aristocratic  touolu  to 
;lhe  occasion  which  would  be  repusnant 
to  many  of  tha  company.    Let  the  re- 
Ipast  be  simple  and  nourishing;  cheese, 
beer,  crackers,  pretzels,  and  the  Inevi- 
i  table  stale  codfish,  with  a  generous  HMV 
I  ply  of  bar-room  ginger  ale,  whose  2hief 
Ingredients   are    lukewarm   water  and 
cayenne  pepper.     May  I  also  suggast 


A  growl  may  be  a  whet  now  and  again 
for  the  inviting  table  you  spread  in 
your  cosey  corner.  Will  you  explain  'he 
retrogression  in  municipal  decency,  de- 
spite-all  the  "movements"  for  reform; 
sinqe  20  years  ago  police  officers  would 
ring  a  licuseholder's  doorbell  before  a 
snowstorm  was  over  to  demand  clearing 
of  his  sidewalk  and  the  Indoor  man  or 
choreman  was  kept  busy  all  the  frosty 
weather  with  shovel,  salt,  ashes  or  saw- 
dust and  dozens  of  casual  men  and  boys 
made  a  living  where  no  man  was  kept 
—And  now!!! 

OLDEST  INHABITANT 
Boston,  Jan.  21. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  Inter- 
pret a  certain  sign  conspicuously  dis- 
played beside  the  railroad  fraoljs  In  our 
middle  Massachusetts  metropolis, 
"Worcester  Water  Works."  Is  this  an 
assertion  of  superioritj'-  over  others,  or  is 
it  merely  in  line  with  the  Illuminated 
slogan,  "Worcester  and  Prosperity"?  I 
have  tried  many  waters  but  as  yet  have 
had  no  experience  with  that  of  Worces- 
ter.  May  I  be  informed?  s 

Speaking  o£  your  banquet  to  contribu- 
tors, why  not  a  calf's  liver  well  stuffed,  1 
and  larded  while  baking  with  the  drip-! 
pings  of  good  old  sage  sausage?  I 
ROGER  ASKBM.  { 

Springfield,  Jan.  19.  | 

We  have  been  in  Worcester  many  times ! 
but  have  never  tasted  its  water.— Ed.  t 

m.  Witek,  as  Solo  Violinist,  | 
Wins  Weil-Deserved  Ap- 
plause for  Concerto. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  13th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
I  ton  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yes- 
ttrday  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  Dr. 


cayenne  pepper.     luay   j   '^'"^                ,  ttrciay  <i..^..w«..  - 
1  that  no  dress  suit  shall  be  worn  which.  ;  ^^^^  conducted.    Mr.  Witek,  the  con  , 
■  has  not  passed  successfully  through  the        ^  master  of  the  orchestra,  was  the 
...  II   The  program  was  as  fol- ! 


■  purgatory  of  the  garbage  can. 
1  For  myself  I  ask  nothing  but  the 
i  priceless  privilege  of  listening  to  Dr 
i  Crockett  and  that  eminent  sociologist, 
j  Herkimer  Jolmson.  ^^om  such  an  oc- 
'  casion  should  wean  i^^^^^^^l^^'^^lfJ/'' 
Clamport.  GROVER  GRAUSTAltK- 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  19. 

Meticulous. 

As  the  World  Wags. 

Everything  comes  to  Mm  who  waits, 
provided  he  does  not  fail  to  read  your 
daily  column.  For  many,  many  years  I 
ha^e  lon  .ed  to  see  In  print  from  an  au- 


to  allow  tlie  pei  ioi  iiianco  o£  his  •  Ble''- 
f-ed  DamoJiel."  This  was  about  18S7. 
"PrintempB"  was  written  originally  for 
orchestra,  piano  and  a  chorus  (without 
words).  Delnissy  transcribed  this  score 
for  two  pianos  and  a  chorus ;  then  again 
for  piano  (tour  hands)  and  a  chorus, 
and  this  arrangement  was  published  in 
■1904.  The  present  orchestral  score  was 
published  in  1913  and  the  flrst  perform- 
'  ance  was  at  Paris  last  April. 

Wo  do  not  know  how  closely  In  con- 
tents   and    orchestral    expression  the 
present    Suite    resembles    the  *  original 
draught;   whether  the  Debussy  of  the 
later  years  Debussylued  the  youth  at 
Rome.   This  may  be  said:  "Printemps," 
as  it  was  played  yesterday,  has  mel- 
odic thoughts  that  show  the  influence  of 
Massenet,  and  there  are  harmonic  pro- 
gressions  and   orchestral   devices  that 
characterize  the  composer  of  "The  Af 
ternoon   of   a   Faun"    and   the  "Noo 
turnes."    The  first  movement  is  almost 
;  constantly  beautiful;  simple  in  thought 
for  the  most  part,  but  thought  and  ex- 
pression are  poetic.    It  cannot  bo  said 
of  this  music  that  consonances  are  so 
rare  that  they  seem  dissonances.  The 
flrst  movement  is  of  an  idyllic  nature,  i 
and  it  suggests  a  Spring  that,  alas,  is] 
,  npt  known  in  New  England.    There  Is  I 
]  no  need  of  a  program  or  even  a  motto. , 
I     The  second  movement  Is  of  a  more 
I  exuberant  nature  and  there  is  a  sort  of 
'  glorified   "double-shuffle,"    the  exulta- 
tion of  nature  and  man  in  the  freshness 
and  life  of  Spring.    While  In  the  first 
movement  the  orchestration  is  charm- 
ing in  its  ingenuity,  it  is  more  fantastic 
in  the  second,  more  deliberately  sought 
out.    Thus  the  two  movements  are  In 
effective  contra.st,  and  both  made  yes- 
terday a  strong  appeal  to  the  audience, 
the  former  by  its  beauty  of  thought 
and  its  euphony,  the  latter  by  its  sharp- 
ly defined  rhythms,  Its  lively  theme  that 
might  easily  havo  been  vulgar  if  it  had 
been  treated  by  a  less  skilful  compoi-sr, 
and  Its  prevailing  joyousness.   The  per- 
formance was  an  admirable  one. 

Mr.  Witek  went  back  to  the  good  old 
habit  of  rising  from  thie  concertmastoi's 
seat  to  play  the  concerto.    Some  years 
ago  a  concertmaster  of  this  orchestra 
instltuted^the  practice  of  coming  on  the 
I  stage  as  a  visitor  who  would  not  deign 
!  to  play  in  the  piece  preceding  or  follow- 
llng.-  Mr.  Wltak  played  throughout  the 
1  concert,  nor  did  this  Impair  In  the  slight- 
'  est  degree  his  performance  of  Tschaikow- 
sky's  work  or  lessen  th/e  esteem  In  which 
he  Is  held  by  the  public.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  audience  thought  the  better  or 

^    His  Interpretation  of  the  concerto  w«« 
that  of  a  commanding  virtuoso  and  an 
excellent  musician.      He  displayed  an 
emotional  quality  in  the  flrst  movement 
,  and  in  the   Canzonetta  that  has  not 
:  always  been  observed  In  his  solo  worl^ 
i  sound  and  excellent  as  it  baa  bfe°-  afj^ 
this  mav  also  be  said  of  the  spirit  with 
'which  he  played  the  Cadenza;  of  the 
!  dash  and  fury  he  imparted  to  the  Finale. 
,  Well  did  he  deserve  the  enthusiastic  and 
prolonged  applause  that  rewarded  blm. 
1    Llstz's    "Hungaria"    had    been  per- 
I  formed  here  only  once  until  yesterday. 
1  and  that  was  by  the  old  Philhaj-monic 
'  orchestra   led   by   Bernard  Listemann 
in  1S91.  The  performance  then  was  necos- 
<,arily  unsatisfactory.    This  symphonic 
poem  was  one  of  Liszt's  answers  to  a 
Hungarian  poet,  Vorosmarty,  who  urged 
him  to  sing  the  woes  and  battles  and 
glory  of  their  country  In  music.  Pages 
of  this  work  are  rhapsodic  after  tne 
'  manner  of  Liszt's  chai-acterlsOo  national 
works  for  the  piano.    The  chief  theme 
was  taken  from  a  Hungarian  march 
composed  some  years  before,  and  that 
in  turn  was  derived  from  a  RevoiU-' 
tionary"  symphony  that  was  never  com-; 
nleted     "Hungaria"  cannot  be  ranked 
with  the  best  of  the  symphonic  poems;^ 
there  is  not  a  little  bombast;  there  ara 
inconsequential  repetitions  of  pompous!* 
trlv'al    thoughts;   there   is   bathos  inj 
stead  of  pathos;  it  is  on  the  whole^ 
rather  theatrical  and  long  spun-out  Te« 
there  are  a  few  exciting  pages  and  thel 
final    "Hurrah!"    stirs   the  phlegmatic 
and  assures  them  that  music  after  allj 
has  its  uses. 


solo  violinist, 
lows :  t  i 

Printemps:   Suite  Symphonlque  Debussy 

Fi;st  time  in  Bostr-n. 

concerto  for  violin  TschalUowskj 

"Hungaria.  '  Symphonic  poem,  >o.  9.. Liszt 

First  time  at  these  concKrts. 
I  Debussy's  "Printemps"  was  composed 
I  when,  having  taken  the  "prlx  de  Rome, 
he  was  at  the  Villa  Medlcis.  It  was, 
sent  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  required 
"envois,"  but  the  highly  respectable 
committee  of  the  Institute  looked  sourly 
on  it.  The  music  was  "dangerously 
modem";  no  God-fearing  composer 
should  presume  to  write  In  the  key  of 
\V  sharp  major,   and  a  chorus  should 


lElSTERSlNGER' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Wagner's 
"Meistersinger  von  Nuernberg.  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 

Walther  von  StoWng  j^- ' 'j^^^jeivme  ■ 

David.....   Mr.  Ludikar 

Hans  Sachs  r  .nnhardt  1 

SWtus  Heckmeaser  Mr.  Leonh^aidt 

Veit  Pogner  Mr  Wiaccone 

Kunz  Vogelgesang  Mr.  irlaccone  i 

Balthasar  Zorn.  Mr  Devau* 

Augustm  Moser  fusco 

Ulrlch  EisBllnger   Mr  Everett 

Konrad  Nachtlgall  vr  Blarchart 

Fritz  Kothner   Mr.  B>arx'.^"„I 

Hermann  Ortel  Wir  samoierl 

Hans  Foltz  "^Ir  T^^htt" 

Hans  Schwartz  I^I-  j;,,i,.h 

A  NU^ht  watchman... _._..,._....^.Mr.  SlHU,h 

MagdaVen.-.-.-.-.-.-.".'.'.- 1  Mis, 

Wagner's  "Meistersinger"  was  added 
last  night  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House.    The  large 
enjoyed  the  production  S^^t'^/"^ 
applause  after  each  act  was  hearty  and 
spontaneous.  .  ^    >  „ 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to 
discuss  the  opera  Itself.  Great.  m^O^O'^'^ 
and  poor  singers  have  been  ^"^^J'^'^. 
It  h.as  been  produced  in  Italian  a»  ^  i 


.  -  .  :  I  two  farrii.  , 
HI  uuctors  have  diifccf-ed  performances 
n  Boston,  Ahton  Seidl  and  Mr.  To^ca- 
,  jlni,  and  the  latter  conducted  a  per- 
llormance  by  the  Metiopolitan  company, 
t/f  only  moderate  -worth  with  the  excep- 
tllon  of  the  orchestral  playing,  in  the 
I^Joston  Opera  House.  We  had  almost 
forgotten  to  say  that  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  has  lectured  here  upon  "The  Mets- 
tersinger,*'  so  that  the  opera  13  indeed 
familiar. 

The  production  last  night  was  highly 
creditalile  to  the  management.  Mr.  Ur- 
ban's  scenery  is  picturesque  and  effec- 
tive, though  In  the  second  act  we  should 
prel:er  a  stage  more  spacious  and  open. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  an  okl-fashloned 
nreference  in  these  days  of  boxed  and 
:uddled  stages.  Last  night  the  lovers 
were  close  to  the  serenading  Heckmes- 
ser,  and  there  was  no  conniving  arbor, 
no  concealing  vine;  not  anything  to  hide 
them  from  his  malevolent  eyes,  not  even 
the  darkness;  and  for  once  the  stage 
was  too  well  lighted.  As  a  whole,  the 
stage  settings  were  effectivo  in  them- 
selves and  gave  the  requisite  llUisioii. 

Messrs.  Joern,  Leonhardt  and  Braun,  i 
and  Mme.  Gadskl  sang  as  guests,  and  I 
Mr.    Reiss,    also   of   the   Metropolitan.  | 
who  had  been  announced  for  the  part  of  | 
David,   was   missed.    Mr.   Jou-Jervllle,  j 
who  replaced  him,  made  a  brave  en- 
deavor and  was  a  sympathetic  figure, 
out  he  was  not  the  David  that  Wagner  ' 
had  in  mind.    Other  guests  ■will  come ' 
and  take  leading  parts,   but  this  fact 
does  not  lessen  tne  credit  due  to  the 
local  management.    The  chorus  and  the 
body  of  masterslngers  had  been  patient- 
ly and  intelligently  drilled  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Mr.   Caplet  with  his 
orchestra.    Mr.  Caplet  had  the  ambition 
to  conduct  this  opfera.  The  ambition  was 
praiseworthy  and  there  is  no  doubt  o£ 
his  enthusiasm  over  the  work.  Boston- 
tans  had  not  previously  heard  the  finale 
of  the  second  act  performed  here  with 
."0  much  precision  and  spirit. 

And  conducting,   Mr.   Caplet  did  not 
regard   the  singers  as  merely  instru- 
ments In  a  symphonic  poem;  he  had 
some  regard  for  them.    Any  discussion 
of  his  Interpretation  of  the  score  may 
well  be  deferred  until  there  Is  less  ex- 
citement on  the  part  of  conductor,  local 
singers  and  players;  the  excitement  nat- 
urally attending  the  first  performance  of 
an  opera  of  this  magnitude.  I 
The  opera,  however,  might  have  been  ; 
cut  to  advantage.    The  performances  to  i 
come  will  begin  at  7  P.  M.  and  at  i  P.  1 
.M. ;  but  even  then  the  opera  Is  formid- 
ably long,  and  the  most  kindly  disposed  I 
hearer  finds  many  pages  tiresome.  ! 

Mr.  Joern  has  been  heard  here  before 
as  Walther.  He  Is  not  a  romantic 
actor  or  singer.  The  Franctnlan  knight 
Is  a  walking  gentleman  of  the  stage, 
with  a  »ong  that  he  Is  continually  re- 
hearsing, so  that  when  It  finally  comes 
the  effect  has  been  largely  discounted. 
Mr.  Joern  Is  an  honest.  Industrious 
tenor,  but  he  has  not  marked  personal- 
ity. Mme.  Gadskl's  Eva  is  faralliitr. 
It  Is  not  one  of  her  best  roles.  Her 
Eva  Is  rather  sophisticated,  with  a 
querulous,  pettish,  pouting  note.  She 
Hini--!  the  music  better  than  she  acts 
tlie  part.  Ml.is  RIenskaJa's  Nurse  wouUi 
be  more  eHectlvo  were  she  to  be  less 
exuberant  In  conventional  gestures. 
Mr.  Braun  has  a  nobly  sonorous  voice 
and  was  a  dlgrnlfied  Pogner;  Pogner 
with  his  good  opinion  of  himself;  Pog- 
ner who,  in  spite  of  his  celebrated  ad- 
dress, might  well  figure  In  the  gallery 
of  operatic  bores  with  the  Landgrave, 
the  King  In  "Lohengrin,"  our  old  friend 
Wot.in,  Vanderdccken  the  Dutchman, 
and  the  Harper  In  "MIgnon." 

Mr.  Ludikar's  Impersonation  of  Hans 
Sachs  was  thoughtfully  conceived.  It 
had  the  requisite  good  humor,  shrewd 
obter\'atlon,  sound,  homely  sense,  and 
In  the  soliloquy  and  other  scenes  In  the 
third  act  there  was  a  poetic  touch.  The 
voice  was  at  times  too  light  for  the 
music  and  the  situation. 

No  one  conversant  with*  this  opera 
likes  to  see  Bechmesser  acted  In  low 
comedy  manner.  Mr.  Leonhardt  did  not 
sin  In  this  respect  as  greatly  as  some  of 
his  predecessors.  He  sang  with  dramatic 
comprehension  and  the  vole©  la  a  good 
one.  Bechmesser,  however,  w^as  more 
of  a  man  than  he  Is  generally  represent- 
ed. He  was  a  stanch  conservative,  bit- 
ter against  new  Ideas— how  he  would 
have  raved  against  M.  Claude  Debussy! 
M,ill<  lous.  also,  but  soured  because  first 


\\  akefield. 

Yes,  yes.     "When  I  was  In  S 
said    MaJ.    Muldoon,    "I  became 
qualnted    with    a    Condesa,  which 
Spanish  for  countess."— Ed. 


\  >WN  ..M;sK  .SapiiL 

]t..ff»ianti  .Mr.  Dciu 

l.indQrI.  ; 


"Arkansaw." 

Apropos  of  the  proper  pronunclat»n 
of  Arkansas,  "Reader"  sends  a  copy  Vf 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  LeglslatuJ 
of  Arkansas  in  18S1:  ' 

Wbercas,  confusion  of  practice  has  arisen  in 
the  pronunciation  of  tie  name  of  our  state,  aprt 
It  1.S  dfcmcd  important  that  Its  trne  pronnncla- 
tiou  should  be  determined  tor  use  m  oral 
otficinl  proceedings;  t.,„™»i,i„ 

And  whereas,  the  matter  has  been  thoronghly 
Investigated  by  the  State  Hietoriral  Society, 
and  the  Eclectic  Society  of  Little  Rock,  which 
have  agreed  upon  the  correct  pronunciation  as 
derived  from  history  and  the  early  usage  of 
American  immipcrauts: 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  both  Houses  oti 
the  General  Assembly,  that  the  only  true  pro-  j 
iiunciation  of  the  name  of  the  state  in  the 
opinion  of  this  body,  is  that  receirert  by  the 
i  n-nch  from  the  nutive  Indians,  and  com-  | 
u;llt<d  to  writing  in  the  French  word  rcpre- | 
sentiuK  the  sound,  and  that  »t  should  be  pro;  | 
nounced  In  three  gyllablcs.  with  the  final  s 
silent,  tho  "a"  In  each  syllable  with  the 
Italian  sound,  and  the  accent  on  the  Aist  and 
las:  svl tables— being  the  pronunciation  formerlj 
ii..iv,-r3allT  and  now  still  m"^t  ^Ji"^""'? 
.md  that  the  pronunciation  with  the  accent  on 
tl'n  second  syllable,  wiUl  the  sound  of  a  in 
man,  and  the  sounding  of  the  terminal  s. 
is  an  Innovation  to  be  discouraged. 

"The  resolution  Is  found  on  page  vii. 
of  William  F.  Kurby's  'A  Digest  of  the 
Statutes   of  Arkansas,'   and   on   Pases  , 
216-217  of  'Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  | 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ar-  , 
kansas  passed  at  the  session  .  .  .  coiii-  , 
mencing  on  the  10th  <3ay  of  Januarj-,  , 
1881,  and  ending  on  the  19th  day  of 
March,  1881.'  "  | 

"Cure"  and  j 

As  the  World  Wags:  „  „ 

Mv  father  often  used  to  call  me  a 
"cure,"  when  I  had  said  or  done  some- 
thing odd  or  unusual.  I  used  to  take 
it  as  somewhat  of  a  compliment  (he 
was  one  of  those  who  was  fond  of 
"praising  with  faint  damns'),  and  In 
/like  manner  I  occasionally  aPPly  /-n^ 
epithet  to  my  youthful  son  and  heir.  I 
supposed  it  was  a  contracted  form  of 
■curiosity"  or  "curious."  ,  ^ 

Now  that  vour  column  Is  no  longer 
three  sheets  In  the  wind  won't  yoti  eui-  ; 
plov  the  energies  of  your  coterie  of  phi- 
lologists in  discovering  the  origin  and  , 
meaning  of  the  term  "feignites    (fain-  | 
Ites?)— a  cry   used   by   every   English  | 
schoolboy  to  secure  a  truce  when  play- 
Ing  games  Involving  PU^^'^jf^^p^^^- 
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"Slang  and  Its  Analogues  '  gives  thei 
forms  "Fains!  Fainlts!  Fain  it!'  and 
suggests  that  the  cry  is  a  corrupHon  of 
"fend  "  In  western  Masfcathusetts  a 
good  many  years  ago,  we  boys  used  to 
shout  at  marbles,  "fen'^-tnls  or  t'mt. 
but  the  Interjection  was »  prolilbltion. 
and  "fen"  was  the  same  word  us  tlie 
middle  English  "fend."  In  Great  Britain 
•Barlev!"  Is  also  a  cry  for  a  truce,  and 
sometimes  an  acknowledgment  of  defeat 
In  wrestling  or  fighting.      "Pags"  Is  a 

iword  used  bv  English  schoolboys  to  as- 
sert a  claim  to  some  article  or  privilege. 

las  are  "Pike  1"  and  "Prior  pike."  You 
will  find  entertaining  matter  about  these 
cries  In  Wright's  "English  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary."—Ed. 

Lincoln's  Remark. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

On  Sept.  9.  1S58,  the  Pantagranh,  r. 
newspaper    published    at  Bloomington. 
I  III.,  had   a  report  of  a  speeOh  which 
Lincoln  delivered  the  prsceding  day  at 
Clinton,  111.    That  newspaper  report  or 
that  speech  is  reproduced  on  pages  349- 
366  of  volume  3  of  the  "New  and  En- 
larged Edition"  (1905)  of  John  G.  Nico- 
lay  and  Joiin  Hay  s  "Complete  Works  of 
I  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  on  page  349  Is 
I  the    following    footnote    regarding  the 
i epigram  about  which  "Information'  In- 
quires In  today's  Herald:  "The  question 
has  been  widely  discussed,  and  still  rs- 
mnins  unsettled,  as  to  whether  Lincoln 
loriglnatcd  the  memorable  epigram:  \ou 
Iran  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  t'me 
and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but 
vou  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
In  1905  th-  Cli'lcapo  Tribunt  and 


Mr.  Ptnl^-Corsl  I 


<  ochenille . . . 
Pitichinacclo 

Frantz.  j 

.Spalanzani  Mr.  QIaccone 

>'a  tiianael  ..«  Mr.  Jou-JerviUe 

Ci-ospel  Mr.  Wronski 

J.uther  Mr.  Slllich 

Hermann  ..Mr.  Grand 

Scl'Iemil  "  Mr.  Everett 

It   was   the    first   time   the  popular 
"Tales  of  Hoffman"  had  been  put  on 
Bl  popular  prices.    The  cast  was  about 
the  same  as  at  one  of  the  subscription 
'  performances,    with    such    singers  as 
Scotney,  Amsden  and  Beriza.    The  re- 
i  Bult  was  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction 
for  one  of  the  largest  audiences  bt  the 
season.     There  is  always  much  spon- 
I  taneous   enthusiasm   at   the  Saturday 
evening    performances.     Last  evening 
there  was  more  than  the  ordinary  in- 
ducement and  the  generous  applause  in 
dicated  the  measure  of  the  


apprecia- 


....jime.  d'.Uvarezi 

 Miss  Rharlow 

 Mr.  Laffltte 

 Mr.  Marcoux 


time,    ill   J  *  . 

„      ,  the  Brooklvn  Ea.cle  combined  efforts  ir. 
I.ilMous.  also,  but  soured  because  first  I  '  „  -..Heavor  to  solve  th.:^  enigma  for  all 
.  f  nil  he  thought  that  the  sacred  art  he'  f,"  .      ...„,.  investigation  several  wit- 
l.iofcssed  would  be  corrupted.    Perhaps  '  "  - 


|<l  >Jl<;Oi!^^i  

he  was  a  little  pompous,  also  saturnine. 
In  some  respects  he  was  not  unlike 
Malvollo. 

As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


time.  After  investigation  several  wit- 
Ir.psses  were  found,  notably  Lewis  Camp- 
bell of  Dewitt  county.  III..  J.  J-  Robinson 
of  Lincoln,  111.,  and  J.  L.  Hill  of  Fletcher, 
O  who  agreed  that  Lincoln  had  ex- 
pressed the  sentirSent.  it  not  the  exact 
words  .Tenerallv  quoted.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  used  "the  phrase  In  the  above 
speech  while  addresslni;  the  people  of 
Clinton,  though  the  Pantagraph  fails  to 


  (jiinion.  inouKii  iiic  *  .w.KVf,.-!.... 

cite  It.  Naturally,  newspaper  reports  in 
those  days  were  never  completa,  and 
the  editor,  on  this  particular  occasion 

r"'7„"d;;«Hc  M^u,      to  divert  .tten-  1  even,  apologizes  for  his  lack  of  space  to 

der.  in  <^°""'=,  "      ThI.  U  the  I  give  the  entire  report  of  this  speech." 

tlon  from  »1»  foreign  politic*,     ini.    .  ja-  IT  SUBURBANITE. 

whol.  ^cret  of  the  art  ef  government.  I  JaO- 

Let  George  Do  It. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  that  genial  George  Fitch 
makes  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  "the  Rio  Grande  River."  Now, 
this  tautological  error  Is  not  unoommon. 
He  should  leave  off  the  Rio  or  the  river, 
as  Rio  Is  Spanish  for  river,  and  to  say 
"the  RIv'-  nrnnd  River"  Is  not  correct 
or  proi  ' 


•  TALES  OF  HOFFMANN"  GIVEN 

Rouses  Enthusiasm  of  Large  Audi- 
ence at  Opera  House. 

KOSTON  OPER.V  HOUSE:  Offen- 
t   .  li's  "Tales  of  Tl  iTMnnn."  Mr.  Strony, 


inducted. 


Miss  Scotney 
Miss  AnUKlen 
Mine.  Beriza 


OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Charpen- 
tlefs  "Louise."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

 Mme.  Edrlna 

Ixmise  •  —  

The  Mother  

Irma  — 

Jnlien  

The  Kather  

The  performance  of  "Louise  yester- 
day afternoon  •was  interesting.  It  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  a, large  audience.  The 
chief  singers  were  iiygood  condition. 

The  Julien  of  the  opera  is  a  poet  whose 
Ideas  about  art  and  life  ^ock  the  bour- 
geois. H«  looks  upon  the  absinthe  when 
it  is  green.  Wedlock  Is  to  him  a  bar- 
barous invention  of  the  clergy.  Mr.  Laf- 
fltte's  JuUen  kept  out  of  the  pot-house 
He  wrote  each  day  alexandrines  In  the 
classic  manner,  sonnets  that  might  have 
been  recited  at  pupils'  fesUvals  in  con; 
vents.  The  actor  sings  of    f;'^^"^.  "'"^fv^ 
but  only  to  oblige  the  »^.;;?"lst.  He 
would  never  have  written 
No,  Mr.  Laffltte's  Jullen  is  an  Inau'/rious 
"el low.  and  the  wonder  Is  that  the  father 
of    Liuise,    tho    brave,  h^^d-working 
father  of  the  nieloarama-"Hat3  oft  to 
hon«rt  labor! '-did  not  insist  on  LoulBe  s 
mar^e.  with  a  wedding  celebrat^n  a. 
the    consecrated    restaurant    "^ar  the 
Porte  Maillot.  And  this  Jullen  Bang  hon^ 
estly  yesterday  and  effectively.   He  was 
not  a  fervent  lover.  . 
As  The  Herald  has  before  remarked 
,  "Louise"  might  be  cut  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable length.    The  scene  just  before 
davbreak  could  easily  go.    Then  thers 
I-  ihe  "Vachalcade"  on  Montmartre  with 
Its  foolish  ballet  and  Its  Crowning  of  the 
Muse,   tho  composer's  ^obby:  he  l^M 
been  crowning  the  muse  since  1S.;S  when 
•ilanche  DassonvlUe,  a  wot  k-girl,  was 
•rowned  at  Lille.    It  is  a  spectacular. 
•  heatrlcaJ  scene,  but  it  delays  the  action 
■riie  Mother  might  as  well  have  entered 
,ter    the    long    duet    with    Its  cries 
i.f  "Paris:  Paris!"  as  though  n  rallw<^> 
onductor  was  announcln«  the  station 

0  hea^'y  sleepers  In  a  wagon-lit.  or 
ourse  It  is  Paris  that  Jullen  and  Louise 

see  before  them.  They  have  seen  and 
unown  It  since  their  birth.  Why  this 
oisterous  surprise  at  recognition?  And 
f  this  "Vachalcade"  were  cut  out  we 
should  not  be  obliged  to  hear  the  well- 
ntentloned  but  quavering  Mr.  Jou-Jer- 
ille  with  the  music  of  the  Pape  dea 

'^Fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Pierre  de 
Hrevllle  In  an  aristocratically  lro"ical 
irtlcle  about  Charpentler's  Socialistic 
views  and  symbolism  remarked  that  In 
iolte  of  all  his  attempts  to  make  the 
bourgeois  sit  up,  the  "brettist-coinposer 
really  loved  the  bourgeois.  Jollied  him  In 
tho  opera,  paid  him  a  thousand  delicate 
attentions.  Thus  to  amuse  the  smug, 
respectable  citizen,  Charpentier  Imag-  , 
Ined  hors  d'oeuvre.  which  havo  nothing 
tn  do  with  the  action,  as  the  scene  of 
the  dress-makers,  an  operetta  d  ver- 1 
tissement.  Yet  we  would  not  willingly 
spare  this  scene.  It  has  character^  it 
has  significance  In  spite  of  Mr.  <Je  Bre- 
ville.  and  if  it  were  omitted  we  should 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Miss 
SharloWa  air  and  the  pretty  retrain 
of  the  girls  thinking  more  about  lovers 
;han  the  customers  of  the  estahWsh- 
n  I  '^M  t 

Louise"  entertains  and  charms  by  its 
firamatic    and    musical    expression  ot 

1  umble  domestic  happiness  and  comfort. 
'1  lie  first  act  is  the  best,  that  is,  after 
.lullen  disappears.  From  th.'  entrance 
of  the  Father  to  the  fall  of  the  curta  n 
•'■n  Louise's  tears,  excited  by  the  thought 
.it  Paris,  the  music  Is  admirable.  Here 
r  ii.l  rhere  Is  the  fiavor  of  onion  so'.ip, 
end  this  makes  it  the  more  excellent^ 
•J  he  last  act  is  of  almost  equal  atrensth 
ill  its  musical  expression. 

Mme  Edvina  and  Mr.  Marcoux  again 
aroused  enthusiasm  as  the  daughter  and 
the  father.  There  are  some  who  think 
Mme  Edvlna  too  ladylike,  loo  refined: 
tliry  would  have  Loiiise  ^^wer  Dr. 
.lohnson's  characterization  of  Bet  Flint. 
We  do  not  find  their  pomt  wel  taken_ 
l^ulae  was  not  by.  nature  a  srande 
emoureusl'  "r  a  guitcr-blrd:  she  was 
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I  '    -iiiiple  daughter  of      •'~^TT?^'  ■ 
the  wished  to  marry  tl 
line  speeches  across  ti.. 
mother  had  not  boxed         v.ui.~  .  ; 
her  father  had  had  any  pluck  she  woulu 
have  married  her  poet  and  been  faith  i  v  l 
to  him  until  he  deserted  her;  and  thi : 
lie  would  never  have  done  had  he  been 
^1'-.  Laffitte. 

Sir  Johnston  FotWes-Robettson  will 
hegin,  tomorrow  evening,  an  engage- 
ment that  is  all  too  short.  The  Century 
Magazine  ot  February  contains  an  ar- 
,  tide  by  him,  "The  Theatre  of  Yester- 
'.  dav.  Today  and  TomoiTOW."  We  take 
pleasure  in  now  quoting  from  it. 
Speaking  ot  Shakespearian  productions, 
the  actor  says: 

"It  is  my  belief  that  Shakespeare  ap- 
peals to  far  more  people,  both  in  the 
study  and  on  the  stage,  than  ever 
he  did,  as  witness  the  many  editions 
being  brought  out  at  popular  prices, 
and  the  great  interest  taken  in  the 
smallest  details,  apart  from  the  psy- 
chology of  the  various  plays,  as  shown 
by  the  Innumerable  letters  of  appre- 
ciation, criticism  and  suggestion  we 
players  of  Shakespeare  receive.  Some 
s  people  would  like  to  alter  our  accentu- 
i  a  tlon  of  various  passages,  and  others 
would  fain  know  our  feelings  and  the 
emotions  we  experience  in  portraying 
various  characters.  I  might  give  a 
rather  humorous  instance. 

■".V  particularly  close  ob.9ervcr  wrote 
the  other  day  complaining  that  the  skull 
of  Yorick  used  in  the  graveyard  scene  of  I 
'Hamlet'  was  emphatically  and  incontro- 
\erlibly  that  of  a  woman,  and  protesting 
a.salnst  its  use.  Out  of  curiosity  I  had 
this  skull  examined  by  an  authority,  and 
was  assured  it  was  that  of  a  man.  but 
one  of  an  exceedingly  low  order  of  in- 
tellect, in  fact,  likely  a  criminal  or  a 
decadent  of  pronounced  character.  Tliis 
vas  gathered  from  the  small  and  sloping 
forehead,  and  the  high  bones  underneath 
what  had  once  been  eyebrows.  The  skull 
had  been  broken  in  two  places  during 
life. 

"Another  example  is  told  me  by  my 
general  manager,  Percy  Burton,  who  as- 
sures me  that  a  publisher  and  friend  ot 
Ills  is  much  perturbed  by  the  fact  tliat 
niy  gliost  of  Hamlet's  father  docs  not 
wear  a  red  beard.  Yet  we  are  explicitly 
told  that  his  beard  was  'a  sable  silver'd.' 

"An  attorney  of  one  of  the  largesti 
cities  In  America  has  written  me  several 
long  and  Interesting  letters  anent  tlif 
nrliflciality  of  the  play  Introduced  by  thr 
players  in  'Hamlet,'  and  its  unnatural 
and    bombastic    language,    which  he 
claims  should  be  treated  with  amuse- 
ment by  Hamlet.   And  so  on,  and  so  oi^ 
"I  am  and  have  always  been  aV.  opti- 
mist through  good  and  ill  report.  I 
think  that  the  stage  today,  regarded  at. 
a  whole,  is  vastly  better  than  It  v/as  half 
a  century  ago.  Everything  has  improved 
In  the  theatre.      The  acting  is  much 
'  better  as  far  as  the  tout  ensemble  is 
concerned,  even  if  we  have  not  so  man:, 
individual  pinnacles    as    In    the  past 
Plays  are  more  ambitious,  better  s*^ 
and    better   mounted,    yes,  and 
written  orl  the  average  than  they 
40  year^-  ago.    There  are  only  c 
I  two  dramatic  authors  of  the  sev 
I  whose  names  will  survive. 

"Why  should  we  complain  because 
support  of  high-class  drama  Is  Umlleu 
Why  moan  because  tha  houses  of  lig!i' 
I  entertainment  are  crowded,  and  the  a<- 
tendancc  at  legitimate  theatres  is  con. 
paratively  small''    As  well  complain  tlii'i 
the  man  in  the  street  prefers  rag-tini 
to  Chopin,  some  picture  of  sentinientt 
^ulgal■lty  to  a  Velasqusz,  a  dime  rxc.v 
'  or  shilling  shocker  to  Nathaniel  Haw  - 
I  thorne  or  George   Meredith.      To  get 
{pleasure  from  the  highest  forms  of  art 
lis  the  privilege  of  the  few,  and  my  point 
'is  that  tho.se  few  are  increasing  in  num- 
I  ter  year  by  year. 

"As  far  as  the  old  stock  companies 
v.ere  concerned,  they  were  rough-and- 
ready  schools  of  acting,  primed  to  put 
on,  however  badly,  a  play  at  the  short- 
est notice.  I  have  much  more  faith 
In  tho  American  stock  company  of  to- 
day, where  the  bill  is  changed  only 
once  a  week,  and  I  am  informed  that 
today  there  are  50  of  these  scattered 
ovei'  the  United  States. 

"Henry  Arthur  Jones  complains  of 
the  decline  of  taste  in  the  English 
masses  after  40  years  ot  popular  edu- 
<:ation.  as  shown  by  the  output  of  the 
theatre.  This  is,  however,  no  real 
criterion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  | 
English  public,  at  all  events  the  pub- 
lic in  the  English  provinces,  has  not 
the  theatre-going  habit  to  anything 
like  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails 
throughout  America.  Here  it  is  not, 
'Shall  we  go  to  the  theatre?'  but 
'Which  theatre  shall  we  go  to'^  This 
Is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  theatrical 
manager,  and  it  is  for  him  to  ctilti- 
vate  this  natural  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  patronize  the  theatre 
and  appreciate  what  Is  tiest  in  the 
drama. 

"A  play  should  he  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits  without  scenery,  which 
should  be  only  an  accessory.  An  actor 
should  also  be  equal  to  this  test  of  his 
art.  There  is  a  tendency  to  overload 
the  stage  with  atmosphere.  Sometimes 
a  too  obvious  appeal  is  made  by  virtu- 
ally turning  a  stage  picture  into  a  photo 
graph.  The  scenery  should  he  adequate, 
but  it  should  not  monopolizo  the  atte 
tion,  and  should  always  remain 
background  only,  taking  its  place 
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Trh  t:vu  I'ernard  announces  a  version 
of  "Hamlet"  In  collaboration  "with  n 
Butohor  of  Stratford." 

Granville  leaker  distinguishes  be- 
tween true  and  false  repertory.  "It  Is 
Unio  that  this  was  done.  All  these 
theatres  that  call  themselves  repertory 
theatres  are  very  excellent  Institutions 
Indeed,  but  they  do  not  run  repertory. 
They  are  short  run  theatres,  and  that 
is  a  very  different  niMtter.  The  advnn- 
i.iKe  of  short  runs  Is  that  one  is  able 
lo  produce  a  great  number  of  plays. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  they  are  taken 
oft  before  a  lot  of  people  have  had  tlni« 


rrcf.  Plunket  Groene_, 
speaking  at  the  confer- 
Personal  „„  the  teaching  of 

N:rure    music  at  lliunmersnilth, 
.  on  "s.MUiniental,  ebromaiic 
;  :',s."      He  would  away  with 
all,  hnd  retain  only  the  "grand, 
diatonic  tunes."  such  as  "O  God. 
,  lp  In  Aces  Tast,"  the  "Old  Hun- 
ii"  and  "The  Church's  One  Found- 
■'    While  agreeing  that  there  Is  a 
'    of  mawkish  rubbish  to  be 
ir  hvmnaries,  we  suggest  that 
1  reduce  both  the  numerical 
notional  lange  below  the  re- 
of  congregations.    After  all, 
1      lors  In  a  hymn  tune  Is  Its  ap- 
,        to  the  soul  rather  than  its  musical 
i.       Simple,    pious   folk   would  be 
,  lous  of  a  gieat  loss  If  "Sun  of  My 
~     !  ■  and  "How  Sweet  the  Name  of 
•  us   Sounds"   were,  eliminated  from 
our  church  music— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr  G.  S.  Street,  recently  appointed 
examiner  of  plays,  writes  to  the  Lon- 
don newspapers  that  he  Is  not  a  censor. 
He  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bendall,  ex- 
amine and  report  on  plays  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  lord  chamberlain.  The 
-granting  or  withholding  of  a  license  Is 
^unction  of  the  lord  chamberlain. 

jbe  spectacle  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
within  a  month  cf  her  66th  birthday 
learning  a  new  part-that  of  tne  Abbess 
in  ••Paphuutius"— for  a  mere  couple  of 
shows,  furnishes  a  fresh  proof  of  her 
amazing  youthfulness  of  spirit  and  de- 
votion to  her  work.  Miss  Genevieve 
AVard  was  in  her  69th  year  when  she 
made  her  first  appearance  as  Cleito  In 
••The  Virgin  Goddess"  at  the  Adelphi,  a 
little  more  than  seven  years  ago;  but 
she,  of  course,  is  of  American  origin. 
Mine  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  was  68  last 
October,  has  created  several  new  parts 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years;  but  these 
have  been  studied  "for  a  run."  and  are 
not  on  quite  the  same  fooling  a.s  Miss 
Terry's  latest  achievement.— Pall  Mall 
Oazette,  Jan.  10. 

M  Morveraud,  who  was  Isadora  Uun- 
can'8  chauffeur  when  the  car  fell  into 
t)ie  Seine  last  April,  causing  the  death 
af  tw«  p£  bSE  sWldres  an4  She  govfirs- 

ess,  has  just  been  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $4-0 
for  criminal  neglect.  > 

"Parsifal"  at  the  Paris  Opera  is  the 
cause  of  bitter  words  and  actions.  Two 
artists  alternate  on  the  bills  in  singing 
Kundry,  but  Mile.  Breval,  who  origi- 
nated the  role  on  the  first  night,  de- 
clares that  she.  and  she  alone,  has  the 
right  to  sing  it.  She  has  served  the 
directors  of  the  Opera  with  papers  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  act 
on  this  principle;  but  they  have  disre- 
garded the  Injunction.  They  have  In- 
vited Mile.  Demougeot  to  the  next  re- 
hearsal, to  which  Mile.  Breval  fays  she 
Is  going  as  well.  Thus,  the  feathers 
will  fly.  Both  sides  have  engaged  coun- 
sel. For  the  Opera  is  Maitre  MlUerand, 
and  for  the  singer  Maltre  Andre  Hesse. 
The  matter  is  sufficiently  difficult  to 
decide.  As  a  general  rule,  the  artist  has 
the  right  to  the  role  that  she  has  cre- 
ated, but  the  Opera  contracts  stipulate 
that  the  directors  are  masters  of  the 
distribution.  In  the  present  ease,  M. 
Messager  declares  that  the  real  pos- 
sessor of  the  role  is  Mile.  Demougeot, 
because  she  sang  It,  replacing  Mile. 
Breval  Cwho  was  not  well)  at  one  of  the 
most  important  rehearsals.  It  is  a 
question  that  will  be  fought  out,  no 
doubt,  once  and  for  all  in  the  law 
courts." 

Now  that  Mr.  Carre  is  director  of  the 
Comedie  Francalse,  it  is  said  that  M. 
Le  Bargy  may  return  to  that  theatre 
and  with  him  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
and  the  repertoire  of  Lavcdan. 

Francois  de  Curel  has  written  a  new 
play,  "La  Danse  Devant  Ic  Miroir."  His 
former  dramas  are  of  "great  refinement 
and  of  a  profound  and  moving  psy- 
chology; but  they  are  scarcely  popular 
plays.  They  have  not,  as  yet,  appealed 
to  tha  great  public,  and  the  long  Inter- 
vals which  separate  their  appearance 
would  seem  to  show  some  disappoint- 
ment In  the  author.  His  output  Is  af- 
fected by  discouragement." 

Mr.  Martlnettl,  the  leader  of  the  Fu- 
turists, has  issued  a  manifesto  concern- 
ing the  music  hall  as  it  should  be.  "All 
logic  must  be  destroyed,  contrasts  must 
be  multlpUed.  the  impossible  and  the 
absurd  must  predominate.  I''or  Instance, 
lady  artist.s  should  paint  their  necks, 
..3  an'I  fears  orange,  mauve  and  red. 
sliOLild    be   Interrupted   by  bad 


°  London  eight  time,  a  ^e^k  ^ut  U  will 
flU  it  once  a  week,  or  perhaps  t^»ce  "r 
?i  re«  t  mes     And  what  Is  true  of  that 

r  f r  lrrper'o^^a1e  ^^ftll:  IZ\ 

it  the  ordinary  theatregoei— the  t'leatre 
goer^ho  wishes  to  go  in  the  evening 
f!want5  to  see  these  plays  he  must  have 
reDertory  •  *  '     Perhaps  a  repertory 
beatre  can  make  a  large  Profif, J^u 
certainly  It  should  not  try  to.    The  most 
U  should  do  is  to  try  to  provide  a  small  , 
interest  on  the  capital  and  a  jvorthy 

vellhood  for  all  who  are  ™nnj^t«jL» 
It  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  gettln„ 
llilni  below  market  rates.  If  an  actor 
can  farn  so  much  a  week  at  an  ordinary 
theatre  he  ought  to  earn  exactly  the 
saml  amount  at  a  -Pertory  theatre. 

not  eolns  to  have  either  art  toi 
Zrity's  sake  or  charity  for  art's  sake. 
People  in   this  worid  must  pay  for 

"Wip  Carr,  who  intends  to  open  an 
Fn"lish  theatre  in  Paris,  starting  with 
a  production  of  "Macbeth,"  some  time 
next  moni^  is  a  son  of  Comyns  Carr_ 
He  w™s  known  at  Oxford  as  president  of 
the  O  U  D.  S.  and  as  honorary  secre- 
tary was  identified  with  the  eariy  work 
the  Shakespeare  memorial  theaWe 
committee.  His  father's  book  of  person- 
aHrcoUections,  published  a  fovv  jears 
ago.  has  for  frontispiece  a  reproduct  on 
of  a  drawing  by  Burne-Jones  of  Philip 
Carr  when  a  child. 


Theatre  ""^'^  ^ 

ineaxie  one-act  comedy  based 

and  Con-  on  a  short  story  In  the 
cert  Hall  Paris  Journal  and  pro 
duced  at  the  Grand  Gulgnol.  "In  a  lit- 
tle country  cabaret  an  old  man  enters, 
talks  to  the  landlord,  and  draws  him 
out  We  learn  that  his  father  was 
murdered  20  years  before.  Since  that 
Xie  the  affairs  of  the  house  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  son  has^had 
e-reat  difficulty  to  carrying  on'the  busi 
nesf  The  murderer  could  not  be  found 
^he-Old  man  listens,  and.  wi»  e  he  lis- 


Til  llie  lii.-ii  wui  li  nuuaiu-'.l  hi     l.  i 
before   his   transference   to  the 
ruiiu'.Ue   Franeaise.    In   the    first  act] 
Paolo  and  B'rancetica  are  seen  lo  be  in 
iMh  with  one  another,  though  uncon- 
sojous  of  It;  In  the  second,  Giovanni 
MaVatcsta  trios  to  compel  Fianoesca  to 
lova  him  as  his  wife;  and  In  the  third 
the  two  lovers,  burled  In  the  study  of 
an  old  romance  which  they  are  reading 
together,  are  separated  by  the  sword 
Of   Giovanni.     The   poignancy   of  the 
drama  is  well  expressed  by  the  music, 
which  possesses  from  the  lirst  an  under- 
tone of  sadness  as  of  doom  and  ap- 
'  proachlng  fatality.    The  composer  does 
[not  lack  ingenuity  in  his  metier,  and 
has  ivi  ic  quality,  passion  and  dramatic 
sense;  but  he  adheres  too  closely.  It 
seems  to  me,  to  the  beaten  Pfths.  If, 
however,  ho  has  not  produced  a  woik 
of  novelty  in  its  effects,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded   in    producing    some  charmln^ 
music,    attaching   Itself,   no  doubt,  to 
the  French  school,  though  not  P^eseiit- 
ing  features  of  an  ultra-modernity.  The 
wfrk  is  well  interpreted  by  the  Opera 
Comlque  troupe  and  is  accompanied  on 
the  bill  by  'La  Vie  Breve,'  a  Spanish 
work     1  French  dress,  the  poem  being 
by  Fernandez  Shaw  and  the  music  by 
Manuel  de  Falla.    This  is  a  large  hos- 
pitality for  Paris  to  show  to  foreign 
?alent '-    This  "Vie  Breve"  was  crowned 
If  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  In  Madrid 
'and  performed  last  season  at  Nice.  The 
st"oV  ls  Short  and  violent.    A  woman 
nhandoned,    appears    at    her  lormei 
fo'Tr^s  wedding  feast,  "■-Pl-'^aches  him 
and  falls  dead.    The  score  is  said  to  be 
nnlmated  and  full  of   color.  Spanisn 
folk  tunes  are  blended  with  original 
theme^    "Spain,  gay  or  sad.  rude  and 
tender    is  evoked  in  every  line.  The 
natfon^l  rhythm  Is  admirably  noted  in 
the  Instrumentation.  \,;„r, 
"Un  Flls  d'Amerique"  has  been  higti- 
iv  successful  at  the  Renaissance.  Pans 
The  stoi-y  is  based  on  a  substitution  of 
persons     "The  real  son  in  America  is 
^Iporied  dead,  but  an  imposter  takes 
his  Place     The  prodigal  but  spvnious 
son  has  an  excellent  time  of  it.    But  he 
fs  a  good  man  of  business  as  well  and 
rescues  his   supposed  fathers  factory 
from  ruin  and  makes  It  prosperous.  The 
daughter  of  the  house  Is  much  attracted 
by  the  long-lost  brother.  Trouble  comes 
out  of  a  clear  sky.    The  real  son  ar- 
rives to  find  his  place  taken.    But  the 
adventurer  is  a  cordial  creature,  Who  is 
not  embarrassed  a  trifle.  He  proclaiins 
without  a  blush,  his  identity  marries 
Uie  girl,  and  accepts  the  brother.  The 
oYI  Frenchman,   therefore,   has  found 
two  sons  instead  of  one;  and  that  is 
all    The  business  can  stand  It,  presum- 
!  edly    Tarride  Is  delightful  as  the  false 
hero  in  Pierre  Veber  and  Marcel  Gerbi- 
don's  comedy.  Certainly.  'The  Son  from 
America,  will  return  there  before  long- 
to  gather  more  dollars." 


Boon,  when  the  Sym 
1M  away,  has  been  i 

some  v.-.irs.    An  An,>  .si.>   .  auh.  ^, 

In  Kuiope  with  LesoJUjCtltzkl  and  has 
played  m  reeltal  and  With  orclu-stra  in 
European  cities  ami  IH  this  counlri'. 
She  is  described  as  "a  slejiider  gh  l.  pleas- 
ing In  appearance  and  jentlroly  devoid 
Ot  mannerisms,  with  *a  Bympathetl' 
liBuch  and  fluent  technic." 

Jordan  Hall  should  be  crowded  next 
Saturday  afternoon  for  the  art  of 
Jacques  Thlbaud.  the  violinist,  Is  un- 
disputed and  his  personal  attr.K  tivoncps 
Is  great. 


The 
Week 


Mme.  Teresa  Carreno, 
who  will  play  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  this  after- 
in  Boston  noon,  first  appeared  here 
51  years  ago  (January  2),  In  Music  Hall. 
She  was  then  a  little  over  nine  years 
old.  Mathilde  Phlllipps  sang  at  the  con- 
cert. The  child  played  Thalberg's  "Nor- 
ma" fantasia,  pieces  by  Doehler,  Gotts 


The  old  man  listens,  ana,  w.me  chllk"  and  "othe'rs.   John  S.  Dwight  saw 

rn^b1^rt;%^arkTn°^l%TnNn^a^    in't^m.ence  and  genius  be 


finally  confesses  his  crime.  He  is  e,^ 
acting  once  more  his  terrible  part,  for  It 
fs  he  who  killed  the  'aubergiste'  years 
before  Just  when  the  son  was  about  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  his  father  a  voice 
ealU  -Patron!'  The  landlord  in  the  man 
comes  uppermost;  he  is  afraid  to  sully 
h°r  house  anew  with  a  deed  of  blood, 
and  he  lets  the  man  go. 

-Antony  and  Cleopatra."  the  drama 
composed  by  a  modern  Roman  poet  and 
gceiilc  palnter-the  greater  nuinber  of 
?he  enormous  company  of  artists  wera 
Italian-is  now  upon  the  Bcreen  at 
Queen's  Hall.  London. 
^ItTs  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  isle  spend  £15,000,000  a  year 
at  the  box  offices  of  cinema  balls,  and 
one  person  out  of  3-50  passed  in  the 
street  depends  upon  the  pictures  for  his 
or  her  livelihood.  l 
Zangwiirs  "Melting  Pot"  is  an- 
nounced at  the  Court  Theatre,  London, 
tonight  'or  subscribers.  As  yet  it  has| 
been  plained  In  London  only  m  a  Tld-. 

performance  at  the  Court  Theatre  to- 1 
morrow.  1 
The  demand  of  the  restaurant  keep- ; 
ers  fdr  an  extension  of  time  at  night  , 
recalls  an  old  struggle.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  old  Gaiety,  John  Hollings- 
head  devised  a  combined  theatre  and 
restaurant,  in  which  the  "slap  you  and 
put  you  to  bed"  system  should  be 
abolished.  From  theatre  to  restaurant 
were  two  wide  and  easy  entrances.  But 
the  authorities  came  down  upon  him 
and  compelled  him  to  block  those  en- 
trances with  a  two-foot  thick  wall.  For 
years  John  Holllngshead  kept  placards 
over  thoso  closed  doors  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  result  of  grandmotherly 
legislation.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Another  opera  founded  on  the  story  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini  was  produced  at 
the  Opera  Comlque  Dec.  31.  Marlon 
Crawford's  version,  translated  by  the 
late  Marcel  Schwob  for  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, is  used  for  the  libretto,  and  the 
composer  of  the  music  is  Leoni,  whose 
songs  and  church  music  have  been 
heard  here.  "The  drama  has  been 
compressed  into  three  tableau  v.  whinh 


i'Xmgence"  and  "genius  beaming  In  her 
Spanish  face.  "These  sP«ak.  too.  *°  her 
touch  in  a  certain  untaught  life  that 
there 'is  In  her  playing.  It  is  a  Precious 
gift  O  treat  it  reverently  and  ten- 
derly, educate  It,  save  it,  and 
let     not     the     temptation     of     daz- 1 

zUng  success  or  gairTexh^t  it  er^ 
Its  prime."  Mme.  Carreno's  long  ana 
briUiknt  career  as  a  pianist  is  known  to 
all  Ifter  musical  adventures  in  Europe 
as' a  pianist  and  also  as  a  ^mger  she 
returned  to  this  country  and  was  heard 
with  a  company  including  Charlotta 
Patti,  Miss  Cary,  Mario,  Konconl  and! 
Emile  Sauret,  the  pianist.  I"  March. 
1876.  she  took  the  part  of  Zeriina  in 
"Don  Giovanni."  But  she  is  chiefly, 
and  widelv  known  as  a  pianist.  She  has 
played  here  with  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra five  times.  The  last  was  on  Christ- 
mas, 1909.  .  , 

Francis  Rogers,  the  baritone,  has  long 
been  known  and  lU<ed  here  and  the 
monologues  of  Mrs.  Rogers  will  "o  doubt 
eive  agreeable  variety  to  the  entertain- 
ment   for    the    South    End  Industrial 

''F'^ederic  Jpslyn,  who  will  give  a 
song  recital  Tuesday  night  m  Stelnert 
Hall  is  a  young  bass-baritone  who  last 
season  showed  a  serious  purpose  and 

^  Mfss^'co^stance  Purdy,  a  contralto  liv- 
ing In  New  York,  dwelt  fo^'^some  years 
"MOSCOW  and  travelled  and  studied  ;^n 
p„=iia  She  became  acquainted  at  lust 
I  „^  with  the  music  of  the  peasants 
aSss  Purdy  has  studied  in  Berlin  and 

''4b\%'oTcl"7of  the  Flonzaley  quartet 
on  Thursday  night  will  be  conspicuous 
for  the  first  performance  here  m  public 
of'schoenberg's  quartet,  which  though 
one  of  the  composer's  .earlier  works 
has  excited  fierce  discussion,  bome  have 
found  the  music  wonderfully  'oeautuu 
rd  impressive;  others  have  caUed^jt 

il'fSJ^rfucf  varied^crmment  is  surely 
i  worth  hearing. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUKDAV-STmphany  Hall,  3;S0  I'.  M.  On- 
cert  by  MmM.  Jalla  OaW.  mfzzo  aopia no. 
iLoi  liiasa.  Carreno.  pliuilat.   See  special  uo- 

''onpheiim  Theatre,  3:30  P  ^1,- .Co-ieert  1>7 
the  Boston  Phimarmonlc  g''";.';' 
rr.ink.  conductor.  Oicbcstral  piece.:  Holj t- 
BOU.  Enttanco  of  the  Boyards:  BrftJiOTcn 
Overture  to  "Fklello":  Uandel,  I.ai«o  Sy 
BtXS  Puccini.  Fantasia  on  '^a  Bohcme  , 
BaTthilemay,    Serenade    f  ",f^  ."i'l; 

Amwlcan  Fantasy;  ateo  Li»2t'»  'Preludes, 
whlcli  will  1)0  played  fsain  in  answer  to 
munv  requests   'Frederick  Huddy,  baiitone, 
cf  tie  Boston  Opera  House,  will  assist. 

Boston  Opera  House.  8  P.  M.    Concert  by 
members  of  the  opera  company  and  orches- 
tra.   Kco  special  notice. 
MONDAY— Fenway    Court,    3    P.  M- 
Tein^s  tlnvd  concert.    Mme.  Alifiette  Foret. 
icpT.no,  in  old  English.  Irish,  Scottl.sh  and 
French    songs.      American  string 
Haydn,  qua?tet  In  O  minor;  Glierc,  Theme 
and  Variations. 
TCESDAX-Steinert   Hall,   8  P. 
Roecre,    baritone,    and    Mrs.    Rogers,  «ltl 
rocTtations  lor  the  beneflt  of  the  South  Kii< 

™«t'  uTSm  p.  M.    Song  recital  bj 
F.?fle?ic  Joslyi.    Schubert,  Das  Wlrtshau., 
Tschalkowsky,  Nut  wct  die  Sobi.fiuclU  Kcuoti. 
Grieg,  Eln  Schwan:  Strauss,  ^a'--"S''''S'„^^i- 
lerseeien;  Salter,  My  Dear:  C.         <.  ^l"?, 
so    wan    and    paleV    McDowell.  ConUdenLe,| 
Homer     Banjo    Song;  Gau.pbell-Tipbin. 
&  'SolilogV:  Codard.  I.'.~.  '  Ofc.u«>^ 
lU-ibe:    d'Imlv.    .MadriiMl;    n.-iUn.    M  me* 

Sol  una  nu.  Frm-aliiissnaclil ;  I'^an;,.  V.  on.!* 
der  WeHmut;  GounoJ,  b-nvol  des  '••.■e<';»; 
sfatei.  A  Traeic  Tale;  Dcnza.  Si  to  m'aimalslj 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  S;)"i.  Soii-  recital 
by  Ml^  Constance  Purdy.  cortu-alto  Br:m.^ 
combe  Xba  Morning  Wind;  Carpenter  Fug 
w"  itV.s;  Bauer,  l>lght:  McMillan,  A  Valen- 
tine:'Class,  I  heard  a  mower  passing  ,  ^\  ard^ 
Stenbens  The  Rose's  Cup;  Farwell,  Son?  of 
Vhe  Deathless  Voice;  Vianlels.  Beyond  (MS  : 
GUnk:i  FoUi  song  from  '■Cuunt  Holrask.T' 
i^i?.r«miMr7  Air  from  "RuisalVa";  Bala^ 
klreff  -Th?"  Ktf^ht;  Moussorg^ky  By  ti« 
Don  Vision,  In  the  Corner.  The  Mush- 
?.^ns:  Tschilkow^ky.  Daylisht  mar  relg,, 
RTmsl-V-Korsakofl.  Song  o£  the  Shepber.l  I.ehl 

Bow  in.- The  01^21"  <^""'''  '  n"^ 

have  ie3oi(-iui;.'  "Tue  Russian  soags  will  b« 
sung  "in  costume."  _ 
THUBSDAY-Jwdan  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Sc-ond 
ronem  of  the  Floiu.aley  Quartet.  Mozart. 
Adas  o  and  Fugue  hi  O  minor;  Schoeuberg. 
Quafi^t  iS.  D  m°inor.  op.  J;  BeeUw^reo.  Quar- 
t(>t  in  G  major,  op.  18,  ^0.  i.  ^  .  _, 
T^Snont  Teniple,  8  P-  M.   Ooncert  In  Tre- 

White^  the  Lot«  Qiutrtet.    See  spectal 

notice.  .  ., 

PRrD*.Y-J<>r^n  Hall.  8  P.  M.    Pl»no  -«clt«l 

tT  Mi^Ethel  Newcormb.   Her  that  rec  tal  Inl 
Boston     Mendelssohn's  Variations  Serleusea/ 
B°^Hioven's  Sonata  No.  3,  pieces  by  Chop! 
ami  Schumann;  Raclmmninotr,  !:'erenad;'.  O 
biiiy    Poisson:^  d'Or;  Leschotitzky,  iara 

S  vrURDAY- Jordan  Hall.  3  P-„^I-  R'^''-'' J 
Jacauos  Tiiibaud,  violinist.  Bru^h,  Cauct. 
In  D  minor;  pieces  by  Bach.  Beethoven  r,^, 
illHneB  G  Faore.  Wleniawski  and  faa - 
Sie^'  t^lndln«  W-Saea*".  Faatasl*  I 

Bi>B>rt  tsA  awnHrti  


Jn  giving  emotional  material  artistic  form, 
there  is  Indisputably  a  certain  noble  pleasure; 
but  it  Is  o£  a  solitary  and  severe  complexion, 
and  takes  a  man  out  of  the  circle  and  sympa- 
thies ol  bis  fellows. 

Romance.  , 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 
She  sucked  the  lobster's  claw  as  she 
stood  with  her  back  against  the  sea- 
wall on  Fisherman's  Beach,  and  the 
wind  blew  straight  oft  the  depths  and 
drove  her  dark  brown  hair  against  the 
whiteness  of  her  neck.  Her  eyes  v/ere 
the  truest  grey  and  her  mouth  held  all 
the  weird  mysticism  of  the  sea. 

How  we  met  It  does  not  inattei^and 
as  we  sat  on  the  sand  and  the  pale  moon 
rose  over  the  deep,  she  told  me  strange 
tales  of  her  fisherfolk— tales  of  lovo,  of  , 
'daring  and  hardship,  and  the  lights  of  | 
Nahant  blinked  in  the  distance. 
Jan.  22  AVENTURIER. 


The  Watsons. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  this  morning's  Herald,  Jan.  .1,  I 
find  a  reference  to  Thoreau's  description 
of  Edward  Watson's  "Sagging  Round. 
It  interests  me  immensely,  and  carries 
me  back  to  a  Thanksgiving  day 
dinner  In  1865,  when  a  nephew  of 
this  very  Edward  Watson,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  astonished  us  all  by 
jumping  up  from  the  table  in  the 
midst  of  the  meal  and  running  round  It 
two  or  three  times,  saying  "I  must  'saf; 
round'  a  bit,  if  I  am  to  eat  any  mort 
dinner."  Certainly  In  Mr.  E.  W.'s  case, 
this  expression , did  not  indicate  a  "bend, 
ing  over,"  for  he  was  as  straight  as  ai 
arrow  until  his  death  M.  E.  W. 

Cambridge. 


Mr.  Johnson  Will  Decide.  j 

As  the  AVorld  Wags:  f 
Not  approving  of  militant  methods.  ^ 
have  kept  silence— although  with  grea, 
difficulty— on  the  subject  of  the  C.on^| 
tributors'  Dinner.  I  whispered,  ir  ,1 
can't  go  without  breaking  m  with  i, 
hatchet.  I'll  keep  out!"  all  the 


i,  d  tiie  column  with  beallns 
.  to  lina  some  AMfn  ghost  of  aseur- 
ice  that  a  contrlbiMpr  who  happened 
)  be  of  the  female  Sect  would  not  be 
veiiooked.  I  have  ffcund  no  assurance. 
DW  I  read  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  a 
lare  in  drawing  up  .the  list  and  I  must 
t.  • 
Mr.  Johnson  has  surely  not  forgotten 
.je  valuable  and  lengthy  advice  that  I 
tgave  him  in  thla  column,  exactly  one 
year  ago,  on  the  rftoper  management 
of  crawling,  dirty  shirt  sleeves.  It  he 
has  forgotten,  base  and  ungrateful  is 
the  howt  of  man!  I  thought  of  n;m 
tenderly,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  when 
I  performed  my  annual  amputations  on 
the  family  shirts. 

Now,  I  suppose  that  I  have  thrown  the 
apple  of  discord  at  the  feast;  it's  all 
dished,  so  to  speak;  or  you'll  have  It 
just  the  same,  only  you  won't  say  any 
more  about  it,  but  just  sneak  off  by 
yourselves  and  tell  your  tramp  stories 
In  selfish  seclusion;  and  I'm  sure  It's 
not  my  fault.  For  my  part.  I  could 
never  see  why  men  change  the  subject 
and  turn  to  inanities  when  a  woman 
appears.  "The  Young  Lady  Across  the 
Way"  is  the  epitomy  of  "Das  ewig 
Welbliche"  in  the  mind  of  man.  The 
only  share  of  real  male  conversation 
that  I  ever  get  Is  what  I  steal  through 
the  back  of  my  ears  in  a  crowded  car. 
In  this  manner  I  get  snatches  of  poli- 
tics, fiction,  philosophy,  art,  trade,  re- 
ligion, news  and  common  sense,  while 
all  that  these  same  .men  can  ever  say 
to  me  when  I  meet  them  socially  is 
"Queer  weather!  How  are  the  chil- 
dren?" I  am  sure  I  should  faint  if  one 
of  them  ever  asked  me  by  mlstak.; 
what  1  think  of  Immigration. 

In  regard  to  your  gentle  hint  that 
answers  to  nearly  all  questions  aimed 
at  this  column  may  be  found  "free  to 
all"  at  our  Boston  Public  Librar>'.  let 
me  remind  you  that  your  contributors, 
busy,  valuable  citizens,  are  not  pos- 
'fssed  of  that  Immense  leisure  necessary 
to  any  who  would  derive  any  grain  o£ 
benefit  from  our  noblest  Institution. 
Jamaica  Plain.  E.  P.  B. 

I'    g._l— Rather  than  ruin  the  con 
versatlon  at  the  feast,  I'll  come  in  mas 
cullne  attire  and  sit  :n'  the  gloaming. 
I  made  a  lovely  man  in  a  play  onoe.  I 
had  a  touch  of  laryngitis  and  so  pro- 
(Hiced   a   perfectly    grand    bass  vo.ce. 
Perhaps  In  this  day  of  science  I  can  get 
the  same  germ  again. 
'  2— Have  any  of  Alfred  NoyeS's  songs, 
e   g.,  the  songs  In  "Drake,"  ever  beer, 
set  to  music?  If  so,  which  and  where.' 

Tho  Walden  Legend.  , 

Ab  the  World  Wag.s: 

In  reply  to  the  query  by  "Concord  re- 
garding the  legend  of  Walden  pbnd.  i 
will  say  that  tlie  legend  is  to  be  found 
in  Thoreau's  "Walden."  Thoreau's  ver-| 
■iion  differs  somewhat  from  that  ofi 
"Concord,"  and  Is  as  follows:  A  tribe  ofl 
Indians  once  had  a  great  feast  lasting 
'  many  days  upon  a  hill  on  the  present 
<^ite  of  Walden  pond.  The  feast  ftan 
narked  with  such  debauche.  y  that  the 
.mger  of  the  Great  Spirit  was  aroused 
and  he  caused  the  hill  to  collapse  mto 
the  earth,  and  a  lake  to  overflow  the 
F,)Ot,  thus  destroying  the  sinful  revel- 
lers.   The  Btorj^also  was  that  at  times 

wlien  the  water  was  exceptlonaHy  clear, 
people  had  seen  beneath  the  waters  of 
tho  pond  tho  tops  of  the  trees  that  once 
stood  upon  the  hill.  It  may  be  of  Interest 
to  note  that  in  "Barber's  Historical  Col- 
lections of  Connecticut."  published  many 
years  ago,  precisely  the  same  legend  i» 
related  of  Alexander's  lake,  a  small  sheet 
of  water  near  Danlelson,  Ct.  Losslng.  In 
his  'Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu- 
lion,"  written  from  1S4S  to  1S50,  notes  the 
iepend  concerning  the  latter  pond. 
1     WiDdham,  Ct.  A.  B.  ROBERTS. 


name  formerly  appliea  to  tlie  soui.h<-rii 
part  of  the  Carribbean  sea  and  adjacent 
coast,"  and  faithful  old  Bailey  has: 
"Main,  the  middle  of  the  sea  or  land. 
They  may  have  no  authority-these  dct- 
initions  may  be  wrong-but  what  of  it. 
Is  there  to  be  nothing  left?        ^  ^  ^  . 

You,  Mr.  Editor,  have  defended  fine 
old  expressions^  names  and  terms  «> 
valiantly  these  many  years,  that  it  is, 
indeed,  .shocking  that  you  have  saia 
what  you  have  said.  "Sailed  the  Span- 
ish main,"  a  grand  and  inspiring  Ime- 
If  that  must  walk  the  plank-scuttle  tne 
good  old  ship  and  let  dubbloons,  pineap- 
ple rum,  treasure,  pears  of  eight,  pirates 

and  all  go  to  bottom  tose'^l'?f;,,^r,T:- 
BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  18 


"In  the  Main  Drag."  \ 

As  the  World  Wags:  1 

In  Joseph  M.   Sullivan's  little  book. 
"Criminal    Slang,"    I    find    the  word 
"griddler."  to  which  he  gives  the  defl-  \ 
nltlon,     "an    English    street  singer." 
That  definition  I  find  to  be  correct,  be- 
cause I  found  it  in  Montague  Williams' « 
Q.  C.  book  entitled   "Round  London." 
Montague  Williams  was  the  police  mag- 
istrate who  presided   for  many  years 
over  the  Thames  police  court,  London, 
and  was  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
police  procedure  and  all  matters  per- 
taining  to   the   administration   of  the 
criminal  law.    Can  you  give  me  any  In- 
formation concerning  the  history  and 
derivation  of  this  word? 
Boston.  Jan.  23.      PHILIP  J.  LIBBT. 
John  Camden  Hotten's  Slang  Diction- 
ary'defines  "griddler"  as  a  pei'son  who 
sings  In  the  streets  without  a  printed 
copy  of  the  words,  but  other  dtctiona- 
rle.s.   Including  the  Oxford,  which  ad- 
Iniltj.  the  verb  "griddle."  are  not  thus  re- 
1  atrlctive.  The  whole  phrase  Is  "griddhng 
I  in    the    main    drag"    (singing    In  the 
'  streets).   Mayhew,  Besant  and  Rice  used 
I  ihf.  ni,t:i-o    It  coes  back  certainly  to  the 
'                 •        ,st  century.    In  1S90  the 
,1                     ph    (London),  speaking 
al  u'ii  slKTiuiiiK  hvmns  in  the  streets  on 
undav  said;   "To  this  system  the  name 
f  •grl'ddllng"  (slO  has  been  applied.  The 
•Gridlcrs,"  It  was  stated,   were  known 
to    boast,    as    thty    returned    to  their 
haunts  In  Deptford  and  Southwark,  how 
much  they  could  make  In  a  few  hours. 
We  find  no  note  about  the  derivation  ot 
••._T!(1.11r.r."   

Unreconciled. 

,.,    i;  o  World  Wag.-); 
What's  the  matter  with  "The  Spanish 
M  iln''"    The  dictionary  (although"  Mr. 
!  Ottle  IT.  Crockett  and  other  ships'  cous- 


MMES.CARRENO 
AND  CEP  GIVE 

Mme.  Teresa  Cax«no  and  Mme-  JuM^ 
Culp.  assisted  by  Conrad  S. 
^•t-i*^!    vesterday    afternoon    at    bym  i 
^hony  Ha^  Mme.  Carreno  played  th«e 
pnony  n*".  gonato,     op.  57, 

Miieo  Wolf.  "Ver  lorgenheit.  In  den 
"rtt^n  Meiner  I^ocken,''^"Ma^s^alle„- 
Kpruchlein,"  "Er  Ists 
Banks  of  the  Allan  Water  ;  Beethoyen. 
"The  Cotta«e  Maid";  "Robin  Adair'  ; 
nirl  F-nelish,  "I've  been  roaming. 
°  Mme.^Carreno  s  performance  was  ad- 
mirable throughout  the  afternoon.  She 
c,i.splaved  perfect  mechanism,  controlled 
by  a  supre»ie  intelligence.  There  was 
unfailing  sense  of  proportion.  PoUshed 
phrasing.  tonal  beauty,  wealth  of 
nuances.  .  , 

An  Interpreter  of  pronounc<;d  Indivia- 
uality,  lier  rendering  of  Beethoven  s 
Eonata  was  absorbing.  In  this,  as  In 
i-hopins  Polonaise  and  the  Mar^he 
Militaire,  she  showed  rare  fire,  Wll- 
liance.  verve.  There  were,  too,  other 
memorable  moments,  such  as  her  ena- 
Ing  of  the  Nocturne,  the  feathery  light- 
ness of  the  etude,  the  changing  moods 
of  the  Impromptu. 
'  The  pianist's  subdued  intensity,  ner 
concentrated  force,  which  suggests  a 
still  greater  reserve;  the  dignity,  dis- 
tinction and  nobility  of  her  perform- 
ance, should  be  an  unforgettable  lesson 
'  to  youthful  pianists,  who  mistake  ner- 
vous energy  for  temperament  and 
pounding  for  passion. 

The  exquisite  art  of  Mme.  Julia  Culp 
was  also  heard  at  its  best.  "Waldee- 
gf-spraech  "  and  "Die  Kartenlegerin"  re- 
vcaleil  her  aptitude  for  dramatic  decla- 
maticn.  while  "Mondnacht"  cxpoSfed  the 
niiUiral  l.oauty  of  her  voice.  The  singer 
was  iigain  fortunate  in  her  management 
of  breath,  her  Impeccable  technique  and 
I  the  intelHsenco  and  subtlety  of  her  in- 
terpretations. 

I  Tiie  accompaniments  of  Mr.  Bos  are 
above  praise. 

There  was  a  large  audience.  Many  sat 
on  the  stage,  some  stood.  The  applause 
was  hearty  and  prolonged  and  both 
artists  added  to  the  program. 

PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT 

Fourth  One  Given  In  Orpheum  The- 
tre  Yesterday  Afternoon. 
The  fourth  Philharmonic  Society  con- 
cert took  place  yesterday  afternoon  at 
I  the  Orpheum  Theatre.    Charles  Frank 
I  conducted.    The  work  of  the  orchestra 
and  Mr.  Fred  rick  Huddy,  the  soloist, 
*as  cordially  received.    By  request  the 
'  orchestra  repeated   Liszt's  "Preludes, 
which   was   greeted    by   prolonged  ap- 
plause.   Other  numbers  of  the  program 
were  the  march  of  the  Boyards  by  Hal- 
vorsen,  the  "Fldslio  "  overture  by  B»e- 
1  thoven  ;  Handel's  Largo,  a  fantasia  or. 
'  ••Bohcmc,"  a  serenade  coquette  by  Bar- 
thelcmay,  and  Victor  Herbert's  Amer- 
ican  fantasy.    The  audience  contained 
manv    who   are    Interested    m  Sunday 
aftenior.n  orchestral  concerts  at  small 
'  prices,  and  many  who  at  thtse  concerts 
ar?  making  their  first  acquaintance  with 
standard  operatic  and  symphonic  music. 

CONCERT  AT  OPERA  HOUSE 


Singing  of  Mme.  Dalvarez  Feature 
of  tiie  Entertainment. 

The  singing  of  Mme.  Margarita  Dalvarez, 
the  Peruvian  contralto,  was  the  feature 
of  the  concert  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  last  evening.  Mme.  Dalvarez 
sang  "Oh,  Mon  Flls,"  from  "Le  Pro- 
phcte."  as  her  first  selection,  in  a  de- 
lightful manner.  She  al.so  sang  a  se- 
lection from  "Favorita,  "  and  on  both 
occasions  the  audience  demanded  an 
''.ncore. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Amsden  sang  on. 
Suicldio."  from  "La  Cloconda,  "  in  a 
pleasing  manner.  The  other  soloists 
where  Mr.  Ramella,  who  sang  an  arioso 
from  "La  Boheme.  "  and  Mr.  Oppezzo, 
who  sang  an  aria  from  "Pagllacci. 

The  quintet  from  "Carmen"  wa."*  sung 
bv  Mme.  Dalvarez,  Miss  Sharlow,  Miss 
Tl< Mman,  Mr.  Devaux  and  Mr.  Giaccone. 

Mi«s  Amsden,  Mme.  Dalvarez  and  Mr. 
Oi.pczzo  w.r,.  hfaid  In  the  trio  from 
"jl  Tro\  .  ■ 


J-.:  ...    ,  li    till'   CVfiriiif;  ^    ■     ■  ■  "  , 

three  numbers  of  the  ten  un  t'.  >  i''" 
ram.  < 

'HAMLi' 

I  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson 
Opens  Farewell  En- 
gagement. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE:  Shakespeare's 
"Hamlet." 

riaudlus  Walter  RInsham 

Hamlet  J.  Forbes-Robertson 

Horatio  S.  A.  Cookson 

Polonlus   <  Ian  Robertson 

!  Laertes  :::::.:::::::.....  Charle,  Graham  I 
Ghost  of  Hamlefs  »»ther.  ..  .Percy  Rhodes  , 

Fortinbras  Grendon  Eentley  | 

Gulldenstern  Montague  Rutherford  , 

Rosencrantz  ..i  •  •  ■  -E- 

Oqric  .  .s..;. ..  George  Haynes 

Marcellus:  '...  .Richard  Andean 

Bernardo  •>  ■  A.  Roberts^ 

Rfsr'pTayer .■.Robert  Atkins 
|?econI  Flayer-. ... . . . . .  ..  •  -^G-  «'^„V"FoSe 

First  Gravedigger  ,^.H.  A^h"'  ^f,^ 

Isecond  Gravedlgger. . .  •  .;;;;;.-.^R.^kon?agT. 

Gertrude   Adeline  Bourne 

pfa  '  er  Queen  Ma"d  Buchanan 

Ophelia  Gertrude  Elliott 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  began 
last  night  an  engagement  of  two  weeics, 
a  farewell  to  his  countless  admirers  n. 
\  this  city.    It  was  fitting  that  he  should 
i  open    the    engagement    with    a  per- 
'  formance  of  Hamlet,  a  part  with  which 
he  has  long  been  identified  in  the  minds 
of  many,  although  he  has  triumphed  in 
plays  of  widely  differing  character. 

The  theatre  was  flUed  In  every  part  ] 
and  the  welcome  ^aa  hearty  and  spon-  ■ 
taneous.  .ui„v- 
It  has  been  said  that  every  man  thinks  I 
'he  could  plav  Hamlet,  because  he  finds 
in  the  character  something  of  himself. 
The  part  may  be   played   in  various 
ways.  Fechter  treated  It  romantically 
and  yet  his  Prince  was  a  very  human 
being,  and  the  romanticism  of  the 
ment    seemed    realism,    so  compelling 
was  the  art  of  the  actor.   Edwin  Booth 
was  the  image  of  the  melancholy  Dane. 
E    L    Davenport  saw  In  Hamlet  the  [ 
scholar  and  the  philosopher  and  gave  | 
an    Impersonatlbn    characterized    by  a 
sweet  nobility.    Rossi  played  the  part 
with  Italian  fervor;  his  conception  was  i 
picturesque,  princely,  striking.    And  so  | 
through  the  long  list,  only  one  actor, 
[Of  marked  talent  within  recent  years  i 
[made  a  conspicuous  failure.  His  Hamlet 
was  frock-coated.  c'.erlcaL  ' 
Sir  Johnston's  composition  of  the  part 
I,  first  of  all  dlstln=-nlshed  by  lucidity  of 
rreBontation.         '  '      «Pec  ator 

„,  Inquiring 
wonders  at  lai  Prince 
nnxlously  Intoi.v  •  \.f  'nm' 

he  is  amazed  at  the 
mentators   discussing   gravely  whether 
Hamlet  really  loved  Ophelia:  whether 
uTieadlng  or  that  of  a 
,. referred.     Looking   over   the  ^^^^J^f 
and  pamphlets,  he  turns  from  them  to 
en3o>  Jules  Laforgue's  ^^e^^^'^^' 
Uy  in  which  Hamlet  is  more  Hamle 
han  Hamlet  himself.    This  'arita^tlcal 
ipire   is   more  real   to  him  than  the 
HamleU  of  the  essayists  and  cornmenta- 
tors    But  seeing  Sir  Johnston,  he  aven 
fnreets    the    hero    of    Latorrae's  fan- 
tasy Ind  Is  face  to  face  with  the  Hamlet 
ot  f5hakespeare.  .        ,  , 

'  For  without  trick  or  cunning  bit  of 
.tigecraft.  the  Prince  "t-^f"  ^^'^^^  ^^^^ 
romantic  but  very  real,  a  King's  son 
[n  h°8  bearing  and  also  In  his  consid- 
eration for  others,  gallant,  debonair 
nuTck-wltted.  yet  at  times  a  dreamer 
a  Joyous  companion,  sportive  gentle 
even  w"th  Ophelia  when  he  thinks  her 
a  par^  to  the  snare  set  for  him,  gentle  | 
even  with  his  mother  when  he  rebuKes 
her  Here  Is  the  man  sketched  deftlj 
by  the  broken-hearted  Ophelia:  the 
.weet  prince  mourned  by  Horatio:  the 
soldier  respected  by  Fortinbras. 

In  the  ^rtralture  of^^ir  Johnston 
there  are  deft  touches  made  "^Ith  artl-^- 
tlc  sobriety  thai  reveal  the  ^"<J 
of  Hamlet's  character  and  behavior, 
m  the  great  scenes,  so  called,  the  meet- 
ing with  the  Ghost,  the  P"^>;. «<=«"«'  ''1^, 
scene  with  his  mother,  this  Hamlet 
Ihrl^fed  the  audience  by  the  sincerity 
and  the  eloquence  of  speech  and  action 
Pome  may  have  thought  the  treatment 
of  the  play  scene  approached  danger- 
ously near  the  purely  theatrical.  The 
eves  riveted  on  the  King,  the  crawling 
toward  the  thix^ne.  were  these  only 
theatrical?  Were  they  not  rather  the 
'nevllS^  actions  of  a  man  convinced 
-,t  last  that  the  Ghost  was  an  honest 
Gho^?  was  it  not  the  delirious  expres- 
^lon  of  growing  conviction'.' 

One  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  Sir 
Johnston's  genius  was  the  scene  with 
ODhella  The  sudden  change  of  man- 
ner when  Hamlet  knew  of  Claudius 
^nd  Polonlus  eavesdropping,  and  was 
orced  to"belleve  that  the  fair  Ophelia 
was  only  a  decoy;  the  tenderness  of 
his  first  appeal  to  her;  th^"  ^h* Jiltter 
iihes  thrown  out  wildly  that  the  lis- 
eners  ml^t  deem  him  mad  but  not 
from  l"e  of  her-these  phases  r.nd 
"anges  of  emotion  were  thrice  admlr- 
.,Kle  In  their  expression.  And  so 
throughout  the  tragedy  there  was  the 
artlstlcallv  unconscious  Illumination  of 
ithe  text  and  revelation  of  character. 

The  supporting  company        the  most 
-.art  Is  barely  respectable.    Miss  Elliott 
"s  a  pathetic,  but  not  a  senOmental 
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'liiella.  As  played  "by  too  many, 
Ophelia,  after  the  final  scene  with  Ham- 
et.  is  a  bore,  whose  assumption  of  mad- 
ness Is  jdistreasingly  wearisome,  and 
often  boisterous.  Miss  Elliott,  charmina 
In  maidenly  dignity,  pathetic  In  h« 
wounded  love,  depicted  Ophelia's  mad- 
ness with  quiet  intensity.  Mr.  Robert- 
son's Polonlus  was  not  the  slipperefl 
Pantaloon  who  by  his  very  appearanct 
arouses  the  laughter  of  the  unthinking, 
taught  to  believe  that  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain is  necessarily  a  far'citjal  person. 
He  had  a  certain  dignity  that  became 
his  office;  he  read  his  lines  intelligently 
and  was  not  too  anxious  in  making  his 
points. 

The  others,  earnest  and  honest  In  en- 
deavor, were  seldpm  fortunate  in  the 
reading  of  the  text.  The  King,  who  was 
more  of  a  man  In  his  kingdowi- than  he 
is  usually  represented,  was  for  once  not 
a  villain  to  be  recognized  at  once,  but  a 
plausible  monarch.  Unfortunately  hl» 
consort  was  inadequate. 

The  play  tonight  will  be  "The  Light 
that  Failed." 

CASTLE       SQUARE  THEAT.RE- 
"Hawthorne  of  the  U.  S.  A."  Romantic 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  J.  B.  Fagan. 
CHARACTERS  AXD  CAST. 

Anthony  Hamilton  Hawthorne  

WlUlam  P.  Carleton 

Rodney  Blake  Donald  Meek 

Augusttia  III  Walter  Walker 

•Reporter  Carney  Christie 

prince  Vladimir  Halberstadt. Frederic  Ormonde 

Count  Hohenloe  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

M.  DeWltz  George  BSnst 

Col.  Radulskl  Robert  Capron 

Senator  Thomas  Ballard  Al  RotK;rts 

M.  Frederick  Alfred  Lunt 

Connt  Iran  Panlovlc  Russell  Clarke 

officer  ot  tile  Guard  John  HlUer 

M.  AdamoTlc  Albert  Leroi 

Princess  Irma  Augusta  Kllzabeth  oberitch, 

Doris  OlRson 

Kate  Ballard  Florence  Shirley 

iftas  Fiti-Hardlnge  Smythe  Augusta  Gill 

If  we  are  to  accept  |the  testimony  of 
more  than  one  oomedy  wherein  an 
American  figures  as  the  hero,  then  we 
must  think  our  men  remarkable  for 
an  extreme  confidence  In  self  and  readi- 
ness of  wit  rather  than  for  depth  of 
insight.  Mr.  Pagan's  play  is  one  ot 
those  to  tell  us  that  we  are  a  people 
who  act  before  we  think,  and  yet- 
curiously  enough— that  all  we  do  ends 
for  the  best  Wo  never  think  beyond 
the  present  moment  and  we  never  fall. 
It  Is  obviously  a  false  play  that  offers 
such  a  conclusion. 

To  retail  the  story  of  "Hawthorne  ot 
the  U.  S.  A.,"  is  simply  to  review  a 
story  that  has  often  been  seen  on  the 
stage.  Anthony  Hamilton  Hawthorne, 
coming  Into  a  small  fortune  over  the 
tables  of  Monte  Carlo,  descends  upon 
one  of  the  Balkan  states.  It  is  desti- 
tute; the  soldiers  are  highly  dissatis- 
fied, and  a  revolution  is  brewing.  The 
Princess  Irma  has  come  under  the  spe'l 
of  Hawthorne's  blatant  self-assurance, 
but  resolves  to  marry  the  man  known 
to  be  the  leader  In  stirring  the  nation's 
discontent.  Hawthorne,  seeing  her 
plight,  quells  the  revolution  and  sets  the 
state  upon  an  era  of  prosperity.  And 
of  course  his  reward  comts  In  winning 
Irma  to  wife. 

The  comedy  nowhere  looks  beneath 
the  surface  of  Its  people,  so  that  it 
does  not  appeal  as  a  true  picture  of 
life.  It  is  at  most  no  more  than  a  por- 
trait in  which  we  see  oniy  the  face  of 
a  figure,  and  from  which  we  get  no 
hint  of  the  character  that  lies  beneath 
that  face. 

The  audience  yesterday  found  pleas- 
ure In  Mr.  Carleton's  breezy  acting  and 
In  Mies  Olsson's  attractive  Irma,  while 
It  enjoyed,  too,  Mr.  Christie,  Mr.  Meek, 
Mr.  Ormonde,  Mr.  Roberts  and  others 
In  the  smaller  roles. 


BRIGHT  BILL 
ATB.F.KHTH'S 

The  bin  at  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  Is  fairly  alive  with  fun  and  frolic, 
with  good  muslo  and  bright  Jokes.  One 
of  the  biggest  successes  Is  that  of  Im- 
hoff.  Conn  and  Coreene  In  "Surgeon 
Louder,  U.  S.  A."  Unlike  most  mllltery 
sketches  this  Is  a  comedy  rather  than  a 
melodrama,  with  Roger  Irahoff,  come- 
dian, playing  the  roio  of  Private  Casey, 
a  wounded  soldier  who  drops  Into  Red 
Cross  quarters  for  treatment  of  Injuries 
received  through  having  been  stepped 
upon  by  a  horse  while  drunk.  Private 
Casey  declares  that  Ireland  has  fur- 
nished all  the  world's  greatest  fighters, 
men  like  Robert  Emmet,  Sheridan,  Sher- 
man and  on  through  to  Napoleon  and 
Garibaldi,  although  he  admitted  he  i»as 
a  bit  dubious  whether  the  latter  was 
born  In  Ireland  or  went  there  when 
very  young.  The  private,  eventually  ap- 
pointed color  sergeant,  acted  his  part  to 
perfection  and  was  given  excellent  sup- 
port by  Hugh  L.  Conn  as  Surgeon 
Louder,  and  by  Marcelle  Coreene,  the 
Red  Cross  nurse. 

Harry  Kelly  and  Lee  Harrison  yer» 
equally  amusing  In  their  sketch  "Smai' 
Town  Chatter,"  one  of  the  pair  being 
the  town  sheriff  and  the  other  the  city 
fellow  who  had  struck  the  place  in 
search  ot  testimonials  for  a  patent  m»  ' 
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I  ioln»     They  o«rry  with  them  a  amfcii 
>.iigT«l  br«««  that  furnishes  th« 
mu»-h  of  ths  tun.  Vor  a  thrlll- 
.itlon  of  pnrffct  rolse.  balanc- 
irs  «.,vl  dar!-  <">•  o» 

t(-.*  bill's  heu  "  In  n'» 

set  with  Ub!.  .  i  >'n  which 

>  •  sits  bftl«nc<kl  In  ull  eins  of  eon- 
.•'vabld  positions  and  at  dlsiy  holchta. 
'  as  recently  comp'.ot«<5  a  flv«- 
r  of  th*  world  and  roturna  to 
•l  y  more  proflcUnt  than  evar. 
;; '.v     "'.tN    Four,  consldarad  one  i 
rv  p  ...       ^'ngtng  quarteta  ta  rau- 1 
Je\ii>.  ^.i  •   r-cvcral  aelectiona,  each  of 
the  members  of  the  quartet  farorlnK  i 
with  a  solo  as  well.    The  special  num- 
ber. "My  Rosary,"  was  one  of  the  be«t| 
«f   the   many   food    thlnsa    they   did.  ' 
Others  on  the  blU  were  Albert  Parry 
■npany  In  "Reno  and  Return"; 

Gardner  In  songs  and  reclta- 
L>orls  Wilson  and  company  in 
■•T;.ro,igh  a  Looking  Glass";  Lx>u  Lock- 
ett  and  Mack  Waldron  In  musical  com> 
•dy  boys,  and  Ulle.  Martha,  the  Venua 
Of  the  air. 


ili.-l  : 


Join 

lit  h.i 


GOUNOD'S 
TAUST  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

Oounod'B  "Faust"  was  given  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  last  evening,  with 
Edvlna  OS  Marguerite,  Schwarz-Morse  as 
Slebel,  Leveronl  as  Martha,  Constan- 
tino as  Faust.  Ludikar  as  Mephls- 
topheles  and  Danges  as  Valentine.  Mr. 
Tourney  conducted.  The  presentation 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  feminine 
::-ombers  of  the  cast,  to  the  chorus,  to 
•he  orchestra  and  aa  to  staging.  But 

here  was  much  to  be  desired  from  the 
men  singers.  Neither  Constantino  nor 
Ludikar  seemed  to  be  in  good  voice. 
Hach  sang  as  though  wishing  to  save 
himself.    Edvina's  Marguerite  was  the 

■  ;iture  of  the  performance,  and  found 
:  s:ant  favor  v  irh  the  lart'e  audience. 


uirther  uuestlouUiK, 
ly   not    deserve  an 

,,t  almost  incredible  evidence 
iterprlso  of  the  early  prede- 
r  our  friend,  "Negoolant  en 
,t  so  enrlv  In  the  life  of  New 
i.,.v  should  have  sent  into  the 
lie  the  juices  of  such  re- 
In  such  quantity  that 
Gent,  not  only  found  it 
u.  to  lessen  his  discomforts  In 
the  •••,eit  frost,"  but  also  found  It  In 
sueh  abundance  that,  in  another  pas- 
sa»:e  It,  his  book,  he  refers  to  It  as 
•  I'asada.  the  nectar  of  the  countn^  ? 
To  be  sure,  there  was  no  tar  ft  In  those 
days,  and  no  Maine  law.  Still,  h  s  call- 
Ing  It  the  "nectar  of  the  country  seems 
to  Indicate  that  It  was  something  other 
than  a  wine  from  distant  Spain.  Per- 
haps at  the  banquet.  ^^\y°l  ^'^^^ 
scoffed  on  Hassayampa  Mulligan  a  la 
Hobo  (or  Punk  and  Plaster.  If  th«J^" 
dollars  is  not  forthcoming  ,  and  when 
pipes  are  alight  and  reminiscence  la  In 
order,  some  baldy.  older  than  Dr^  Crock- 
ett, mav  recall  that  he  was  at  Blank 
Point  when  the  Gent  was  there,  and 
that  there  was  some  native  beverage 
in  use  at  the  time,  to  which  the  name 
"PasadiV  was  Pretentiously  giveii. 

JOHN  ALGER. 
North  Reading.  Jan.  24. 


•         He  Accepts. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Count  me  In  on  that  dinner  by  all 
means.  It  certainly  "listens  good  to 
me." 

I  have  several  nautical  ballads  on  tap 
and  may  decide  to  perpetrate  one  or  two 
If  sufticienUy  inspired.  One  of  them 
describes  in  detail  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  Captain  and  the  Fireman  on 
the  occasion  of  passing  through  the 
Goldefi  Gate.  Who  knows  what  the 
Captain  said?  ,  , 

And  at  this  dinner  may  I  be  pleased 
with  Dr  Crockett  three  points  off  my 
weather  bow.  and  Mr.  Ottie  and  "Con- 
cord" on  port  and  starboard  hands  re- 
spectively KAT  BOTE. 

Boston. 


It  was  natural  that  at  the  symposl- 1 
um  last  Sunday  each  guest  should  name  j 
{his  favorite  short  story  and  pronounce  j 
'  it  the  best.  We  ar^  all  inclined  to  play ) 
!  favorites  In  art.  literature  and  even  by  j 
'the  domestic  hearth.    This  was  singular: 


That  Disturbing  Thumb. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  "E.  J.  T."  of  Lynn  will  take  the 
trouble  to  stand  before  a  mirror,  hold- 
ing the  copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  his  right  hand  just  as  the  boy 
holds  the  slate,  he  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  his  own  thumb  "next  to 
his  little  finger"-and  be  a?  surprised 
as  he  was.  T.  INKER  McEREL. 

Porgie  Point,  Me.,  Jan.  22. 


Mince  Meat. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  it  essential  that  mince  meat  shall 
contain  meat?  Also  should  it  or  should 
it  not  contain  citron  peel?  I  have  re- 
'  the  domestic  hearth.    This  was  singular:  j  ^  vigorous  discussion  of  these 

]  No  one  mentioned  the  name  of  Haw-  ]  matters  with  a  most  estimable  lady,  and 
thome.    There  are  other  names  that  are '  seek  only  to  know  the  truth, 
associated  with  admirable  short  stories:!,    I    suppose    that    mince    meat  was 
J     T,-^    T  ^-,,D-i^„   Ti    ;  brought  to  America  by  the  settlers  of 

^omas  Hardy,  Fitz  James  O  Brlen,  H.  ,  England.    In  old  England  It  must 


Bunner,  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  Herman 
Iville,  Alice  Brown,   Leondard  <Mer- 

 k.    A  profitless  but  amusing  gamet 

ihls  crowning  a  master  of  tales 
ne  book  would  you  choose  for  compan- 
nship  on  a  desert  island?"   may  be 
ayed  with  it  on  the  same  evening. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

W.  A.  P.  writes:  "Some  years  a.?o 
••eten"  for  'footprints'  was  common  on 
:ape  Cod.   Is  it  heard  today?" 
W.  C.  C.  asks  the  derivation  of  "hard 


,  have  had  a  most  interesting  evolution. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Roger  Askem,  I  may 
game  '  passing,    that    the      ater  of 

1  1  Worcester  Is  most  excellent, 
^^"'^'^il  MAIN  STREET. 

Worcester.  Jan.  23. 

Mincemeat  is  thus  defined  In  the 
great  Oxford  Dictionary:  "A  mixture 
made  of  currants,  raisins,  sugar,  suet, 
apples,  almonds,  candied  peel,  etc.,  and 
sometimes  meat  chopped  small."  This 
would  show  that  in  England  meat  Is 
not  an  essential  ingredient.  Yet  Charles 
Small  Pybus  in  his  poem,  "The  Mince 
Pye,"  mention.s  the  fragrant  cinnamon, 
the  dusky  clove 


■Feeten"  or  "feeatlns"  has  long  been  a 
rm  of  "footing,"  meaning  footprints, 
Knglish  counties:   "Ah  saw  his  feeat- 
:  on  the  soil"  ;  "In  these  rush  marshes 
u  will  find  the  moist  and  cool  forms 
Lfked  wlth  their  'feelings.'" 
Theodore  Hook  wrote  early  In  the  19th 
ntury:   "He  returned,  and  being  hard 
up  as  we  say."  But  why  hard  up  instead 
of  hard  down?    In  London  for  many 
years  a  collector  of  cigar  stumps  In  the 
streets  has  been  called  a  "hard-up." 


American  Pasada. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Verily,  dropping  a  line  with  question 
attached  in  your  column  Is  like  drop- 
ping a  line  with  bucket  attached  in  a 
ep  well.    I  am  floating  In  information 

n  Pasada. 

More  than  that,  as  If  by  magic,  my 
•;.ought  of  the  early  voyager  "shrewd- 
ly pinched  with  a  great  frost,"  on  the 
I  bleak  "Bloody  Ground"  of  New  Eng- 
:  land's  Indian  wars,  hard  by  the  prosaic 
'am-bearing  flats  of  the  humble  None- 
ifh  river,   is  transmuted   in  the  al- 
emy  of  World -Waggers'  wisdom  Into 
-»am8   of   sunny   vine-clad    hills  of 
rain,  of  San  Lucar    de  Barrameda, 
the     Guadalquivir,  dimpling, 
;nto  the  arms  of  old  ocean;  and 
z  de  la  Frontera  by  the  Guada- 
lete,   Jerez,  the  Asidlo  of  old  Roman 
days,  the  Sherish  of  the  Moors,  the  un- 
beiievere,    frcn.   whose   hands  Alfonso 
the   Wise    and    his    Christian  armies 
wrenched  It  six  and  a  half  centuries 
ago. 

I  am  running  on;  you  will  begin  to 
'nk  that  something  more  of  Pasada 
n  information  ^.bout  it  has  found  its 
my  head.    So  I  close  my  com- 
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The  strength  of  all  the  aromatic  train 
That  careful   Dutchmen   watt  across  the 
i  main, 

The  embattled  crust  containing  also  ap- 
ples, currants,  raisins,  and  then  adds: 

For  when  the  sweets,  combln'd  with  hap- 
py skill 

The  light  puft  paste  with  meat  delicious 
All. 

f  Pybus's  "Receipts"  was  published  In 
i  1810.  George  Augustus  Sala  in  his 
I  "Thorough  Good  Cook"  (1895)  speaks  of 
neat'B  tongue  or  heart,  or  a  flat  bullock's 
I  tongue,  and  also  of  candied  citron  peel. 
TJie  Christmas  pie  In  the  i7th  century 
was  "a.  great  nostrum,  a  most  learned 
mixture  of  neats'  tongues,  chicken,  egg.s, 
sugar,  raisins,  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
various  kinds  of  splcery."  Bickerstaft 
defending  the  clergy  accused  of  un- 
seemly enjoyment  In  Christmas  pie  re- 
marked: "Strange  that  a  sirloin  of  beef, 
whether  boiled  or  roasted,  when  entire, 
is  exposed  to  his  utmost  depredations 
and  incisions;  but  if  minced  Into  small 
pieces  and  tossed  up  with  plums  and 
sugar,  changes  Its  property,  and,  for- 
sooth, is  meat  for  his  master." 

In  "The  Cook  Not  Mad,  or  Rational 
Cookery"  (Watertown,  N.  T.,  1831),  the 
"minced  pie  of  meat"  contains  beef 
chopped  fine,  apples,  suet,  mace,  cinna- 
mon, sugar,  nutmeg,  raisins,  and  one 
quart  of  wine  or  rich,  sweet  cider;  and 
the  recipe  for  mince  meat  begins:  "Nev- 
er hash  your  meat.  It  Is  a  poor  way  of 
cooking,  and  Is  hard  of  digestion— but 
take  the  corned  beef  that  you  wish  to 
make  use  of  In  this  way,  put  it  into  a 
bowl,  chop  fine,"  etc.  This  "mince  meat" 
Is  a  particular  dish,  not  designed  for  a 
pie. 

The  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Boole 
gives  recipes  for  "mince  pie  meat '  con 


tatnlng  I 
one  for 

suet,  citron  and  no  mo  it. 

The  Boston  Cook  Book  recommends 
chopped  meat— one  oup  of  It— and  In- 
cludes a  quarter  of  a  piece  of  cit- 
ron,—[EJ. 

KIPLING'S  'LIGHT 
i  THAT  FAILED' AT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBKRT    THEATRE:    "The  Light 
iThat  Failed,"  n  play  In  a  prologue  and] 
'  three  acts  adapted  by  Constance  Fletch- 
!  er  (George  Fleming)  from  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's novel. 

Dick  Helrtar  J.  Forbos-Robcitsmi 

OUbert  noUlng  ToiTenhow  Grendon  Bentloy 

.1.  0.  Fonlhnm  (XllghnI)  '"""^y  Rho.les 

Leone  Onasnvetti  Alex.  Scott-f-ntty 

Morton  Maikenzle  MontaRue  Uutlierfuril; 

James  VIckery  S.  A.  Cookson| 

G.  B.  Deenes  Eric  Adeiuy 

'  F.  Ceell  Vincent  Walter  Rlnglinui 

Pbll  RaTnor  Robert  Atklna 

Beeton  i  S.  T.  Pearco 

A  Young  Man  •  •  •  George  Hayes 

j^glulg  Gertrude  Elliott 

Bessie '  Broke  Maud  Buchamui 

The  Red-IIatred  Girl  Adeline  Bourne 

Mrs.  Haynes  Nannie  Grtfflu 

A  Model  Joan  Tuckett 

A  French  Boune  BlancUette  Grande 

Mr.  Kipling  gave  his  novel  a  happy 
ending  to  please  his  publisher  and  the 
I  public.      Doing  this,  he  turned  Maisis' 
I  Into  an  Incredible  character,  and  made 
!  the  task  of  any  actress  in  an  adaptation 
'  the  harder.    In  a  novel  there  Is  time  to 
'  give  some  plausibility  to  any  such  radi- 
cal change  of  character.    In  a  drama  thie 
I  Maisle  of  the  first  two  acts,  cold,  hard, 
!  selfish  in  her  ambition  for  a  career,  sud- 1 
!  denly   is    transformed   Into    a  woman 
■  careless  of  everything  save  love.  Dick- 
ens    ruined     "Great    Expections"  by 
changing  at  the  end  the  nature  of  the 
heroins ;  but  he  did  not  represent  her  as 
wooing  Pip.    She  did  not  speak  of  her 
childhood's  frocks  or  let  down  her  hiair. 
There  is  only  a  hint  at  the  possible 
marriage  in  the  futtire. 

It  might  also  be  said  that  Forbes- 
Robertson's  Dick  is  of  a  more  refined 
nature,  more  intellectual  than  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's war  artist.  But  let  us  forget  the 
novel.  We  are  concerned  with  the  play 
we  saw,  not  with  the  novel  that  we 
may  or  may  not  have  read. 

Forbes-Robertson's  conception  is  con- 
sistent throughoui..  admirably  developed. 
His  Dick  is  young,  spirited,  proud,  reck- 
less. The  spontaneity  of  action  and  sen- 
timent is  the  triumph  of  the  finest  wit. 
Every  incident  and  every  change  in 
thought  and  expression  go  toward  the 
complete  exposition  of  a  strongly  de- 
fined character. 

The  actor's  act  Is  shown  in  the  pn- 
logue  where  Dick  now  has  his  senses, 
now  is  delirious;  in  the  scene  where  he 
is  drunk  and  receives  the  visiting 
Maisie;  in  the  look  he  throws  on  Bessie 
and  Torpenhow;  In  the  pride  of  the 
artist  showin:.?  his  masterpiece;  in  his 
hearing  of  Bessie's  revenge  and  his 
dismissal  of  her;  in  the  scene  where  he 
tells  Maisie  that  he  was  once  a  man. 
In  these  scenes  voice  and  face  and  ges- 
ture were  alike  eloquent,  and  it  is  net 
easy  to  think  of  another  actor  produc- 
ing the  same  effect  with  such  artistic- 
ally genuine  simplicity.  There  are  other 
scenes  more  melodramatic  perhaps,  as 
the  one  in  which  Dick  realizes  that  the 
curse  has  come  upon  him,  that  he  is 
blind,  which  almost  play  themselves, 
and  in  them  an  inferior  actor  could 
easily  work  on  the  symp.athy  of  an 
audience.  This  Dick  is  constantly 
lovable,  sober  or  drunk,  rejoicing  in  Inis 
talent  as  a  painter,  or  crushed  by  mis- 
fortune, in  his  behavior  toward  Bessie 
or  Maisie. 

And  again  we  saw  the  significance 
of  Thomas  Hardy's  praise  of  Anatole 
France  when  he  referred  to  the  French- 
man's emphasis  of  understatement. 
There  was  nothing  overthought  over- 
I  done;  there  was  no  laborious  appeal. 
Yet  there  was  also  nothing  cool  and 
mechanical.  This  Impersonation  was 
vivid  and  vital,  warm  and  human.  And 
there  was  always  the  fascination  of 
that  wonderful  voice,  used  witliout  a 
reminder  of  the  elocutionary  schools. 

Miss  Elliott  was  sufficiently  hard  and 
formal  according  to  the  dramatist's 
wish,  and  as  the  transformed  Maisie 
she  acted  in  a  charming  manner.  That 
she  did  not  make  the  character  con- 
sistent throughout  was  not  her  fault. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  be  consistent  or 
to  show  why  she  was  mentally  changed. 
That  she  did  not  paint  well  under  a 
hot  sky  in  France  was  hardly  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  transformation. 

It  is  not  neces.sary  to  speak  in  detail 
of  the  other  members  of  the  company. 
They  gave  adequate  support.  Perhaps 
Miss  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Bentley  were 
conspicuous  chiefly  through  the  nature 
of  their  respective  parts.  Whether  the 
newspaper  men  on  the  stage  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  In  the  novel  is  a 
matter  of  trifling  importaijce.  Mr.  Pearco 
as  Beeton  played  well  a  trifling  part,  and 
Miss  Boumo  as  the  Ued-Haired  Girl 
wa.s  excellent  In  the  first  scene  of  the 
third  act. 

A  very  large  audience  was  uncommon- 

•  •  ttf  'tiv  ;md  appreciative. 


I 


MICE  AND  MEN' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

8HURERT  THEATRE:  "Mice  *and 
Men,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts  by  Mac.e- 
lelne  Lucette  Kyley. 

Mark  Emln.ry  X  FoTbes-Robertson 

ra"Sr  t>""Klr  i-'oVeii  • ; ; : :  :mo.:^^-^^ 

ItfldVe .■.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.'.■.".■h.'  Athol  F"rd< 

Joanna'  oiofllake  •  •  ?"?.™^ 

Mrs.   i:.eborah  .Augusta  Hsv  1  .ncl 

iu»»rni,   Nannie  Gilffln 

wifiv   Moud  Buchanan 

Peggy"  ■  ■  '  .  •  .  •  Gertrude  Elliott 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Day  ^he 
Ingenious  author  of  "Sandford  and  Met  - 
ton,"  adopted  and  educated  two  young 
women  with  the  idea  of  making  one  of 
them  his  wife.  The  experiment  failed 
miserablv.  Later,  having  married  an 
h.lress.  Mr.  Day,  still  bent  on  educa- 
tion, was  killed  by  a  colt  while  he  was 
trying  to  tame  It.  ,    ,     ,  „  *„„v 

Mr.  Embury  In  Mrs.  Ryley's  play  took 
a  girl  from  a  foundling  hospital  that  nei 
might  train  her  to  be  an  Ideal  wife.  His 
experiment  did  not  fail,  for  she  grew 
up  in  beauty  and  sweet  womanhood, 
and  when  he  found  out  that  she  loved 
his  scapegrace  nephew  Captain  George 
he  handed  her  over,  having  Provided 
for  them  a  house,  a  garden  with  an 
arbor,  and  household  furniture  Includ- 
ing a  harpsichord,  to  which  the  lovers 
■ang  verses  of  Burns  while  the  final 
curtain  fell  and  Mr.  Embury  walked , 
away  pathetically  happy.  I 
This  little  story  Is  well  told  for  two 
acts,  simply,  naturally    and    with  ;an 
agreeable  sense  of  humor.  Beginning 
with  the  scene  of  the  masquerade  the 
play  becomes  extremely  artificial  in  the 
old  manner  and  the  dialogue  stilted  in 
the  old  manner.    Only  the  first  two  acts 
have  kept  their  amiable  freshness. 

Forbes-Robertson  played  the  part  of 
Emburv  quietly  and  with  consummate 
art.  although  his  voice  showed  signs  of 
fatigue.  We  saw  the  man  of  science  and, 
philanthropy,  confirmed  in  bachelor  hab- 
its   training  the  girl  in  the  way  she 
should  go;  proud  of  her,  at  last  enam-  . 
ored  with  an  elderly  man's  inability  to 
eee  the  unfitness  of  such  a  marriage  un-  , 
till  he  learns  that  true  love  at  his  age  Is 
self-sacrifice.    And  in  the  scene  of  re- 
nunciatlon  abiding  art  kept  the  actor} 
from  scntlfnentalism.  < 
But  the  chief  figure  in  the  play  la. 
Peggy.    Miss  Elliott  was  delightful  in 
the   first  act,   in  the  scenes  with  the 
guardian  and  George,  charming  in  her 
girilshnfess  in  the  Second,  In  her  petu-, 
lance  and  jealousy.   In  the  third  act,  ar-  | 
tiflelal,    with    the    introduction    of  all 
sorts  of  traditional  expressions  of  cross- , 
purposes  she  was  less  successful.  She,] 
too,   became  artificial,   and  when  she| 

begged  her  guarflian  to  marry  her,  shel 
was  unconvincing.  On  the  whole  she 
was  a  fair  apparition  and  she  acted 
with  the  requisite  lightness,  caprlcious- 
ness,  tenderness  and  high  spirits. 

The  company  with  one  exception  gave 
adequate  support.  Mr.  Scott-Gatty  was 
a  gallant  lover,  humorous  in  the  fir.st 
act,  manly  at  the  masquerade,  and  Mr, 
Lacy  was  effective  as  the  blustering, 
hen-pecked  neighbor.  Miss  Bourne's  Jo-| 
I  anna  could  not  be  commended.  Miss 
j  Joanna  would  never  have  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  captain  or  kept  alive  the 
adoration  of  her  husband.  Furthermore, 
her  enunciation  was  very  Indi.stinct. 

The  plays  tonight  will  be  "The  Pass- 
ing of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  and  "The 
Sacrament  of  Judas," 

MISS  PURDY'S  RECITAL 

American  and  Russian  Songs  Given 
in  Jordan  Hall. 

Miss  Constance  Purdy,  contralto,  gave 
a  recital  of  American  >nd  Russian 
songs  last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall,  Miss 
Hammond  was  the  accompanist.  The 
lirogram  was  as  follows:  Branscombe, 
"The  Morning  Wind";  Carpenter,  "Fog 
Wraiths";  Bauer.  "Light":  McMlU.-vn, 
"O  Valentine";  Class,  "1  Heard  a 
Mower  Passing";  Ward-Stephens,  The 
Rose's  Cup";  Farwell,  "Song  of  the 
Deathless  Voice";  ivanlels.  Beyond  , 
Glinka,  folk-song  from  "Count  Hoim- 
skv";  Balakircff,  "The  Knight  , 
Tschalkowsky,  "Daylight  May  Reign  ; 
Moussorgslcy,  "By  the  U""-  ,;  ^if'""^' 
"In  the  Corner,"  "Mushrooms'  :Dar^o- 
mijsky,  air  from  "Russalka  ;  «emsk>- 
Korrakofir,  "Song  of  the  Shepherd 
Lehl";  Borodine,  "The  Distant  Shoies  , 
Gliere,"l  Must  Have  Rejoicing.  . 

Miss  Purdy  has  a  rich,  full  voice  of 
liberal  compass.    Her  upper  t°nes  are 
resonant  and  agreeable.  She  s'nss  '^'^'^ 
a   certain   correctness  and  conviction 
but  much  of  her  phrasing  is  "laned 
by  imperfect  control  of   breath  He 
diction,  in  English,  is  remarkaole  toi 
its  clarity  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  her  enunciation  in  Russian 
is  equally  commendable. 
■    The  singer's  program  was  interes  ing 
and    one  which   afforded   an  excellent 
opportunity  for  her  to  reveal  herselt  a. 
-an  accomplished  Interpreter.    No  ao 
I  Miss   Purdy    is   intelligent,   the   i'l-.'  - 
i  were  not  without  meanlns  to  her.  - 


;.'Te  was  evi- 
Lipat.c.i  una  striving  for  dra- 
auc  t  ftect.  ,;TJnfortunately  she  was  for 
•i  most  part  amiable,  lethargic,  with- 
Jt  individuality. 

She  should  Btudy  the  art  of  Interpre- 
tion.  She  should  cultivate  the  ability 
color  tone  for  emptional  effect.  She 
"uld  learn  to  differentiate  between 
nflmcntallty  and  true  sentiment. 
1  he  . Russian  sonj?s  were  8ung  In  co.i- 
me,  ^\hich  added  to  the  attractive- 
'ss  of  the  program. 
A  friendly  audience  was  appreciative. 

MEISlRSINGER 

Wagner'3  "Meisterslnger"  had  its  sec-j 
)nd  performance  by  the  Boston  Opera! 
Company  last  evening.  Frieda  Hempel  j 
eplaoed  Mme.  Gadski  as  Eva,  Jacques  ' 
CJrlus  sang  Walther  In  place  of  Mr.  ; 
roern,  and  Putnam  Griswold  took  the  [ 
place  of  Mr.  Braun  as  Pogner.  Other-  ! 
wise  the  cast  was  the  same  as  on 
Friday.   Mr.  Caplet  again  conducted. 

Mme.  Hempel  has  been  heard  at  this , 
opera  house  only  In  the  so-called  color-  , 
atura  parts,   as  Rosina,   Violetta  and 
Ol.vmpia.    She  has  also  been  heard  in 
concert.    Last  night  she  proved  herself 
enjual  to  a  dramatic  role  under  rather ! 
trying  circumstances.    Her  Eva  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  that  of   Gadski.  • 
She  was  e.ssentially  human,   feminme,  j 
and  some  might  say  she  was  a  bit  too 
eager  to  receive  ttie  advances  of  the 
liand.=ome  Walther.  She  was  quite  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  part  vocally. 

Mr.  Urius  has  sung  here  in  "Tristan." 
His  powerful  voice  was  very  satisfac-l 
lory,  particularly  in  the  closing  scene 
of  the  first  act  and  In  the  final  joyful 
burst  after  the  prize  song.  Few  tenors 
are  able  to  rise  above  the  babel  of  sound 
at  these  points  In  "Die  Meistersinger." 
He  was  a  dignified  and  manly  Walther. 

ifr.    Griswold    was    the  Gurnemanz 
whf;n  Savage   produced   "Parsifal"  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  in  English,  at 
the  Trt-mont  Theatre  in  1904.    A  native 
Minnesota,   he  studied   in  London, 
ris  and  Frankfort  and  in  1903-4  was 
;  leading  bass  at  the  Frankfort  Opera 
jse.'  After  singing  in  Savage's  com- 
ly  he  became  one  of  the  chief  singers 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  from  which 
lie  wao  called  to  the  Metropolitan. 

A  note  In  the  program  stated  that  Mr. 
I  n.likar  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
I  and  this  doubtless  explained  his 
lent  saving  of  his  voice.    The  per- 
mance  began  at  7  o'clock  and  was 
.;r  shortly  after  11. 


Tbta  wu  a  Cook  i  most  useful  Slare  amons 
the  Anclpnts,  and  btgan  to  be  mnch  esteempd 
•  nd    yuluKl;    and   all    bedabind    with  Broth, 
'    !  nib'd  with  Soot,  with  his  Pots,  with  bla 
trrs  and  Dl.shea,  rcstlcs  ami  Morters.  was 
|J|^lcom'd  ont  of  tk«  Kitchen  Into  the  Schools. 
j^Bta  that  which  before  was  accounted  but  a 
j^HK  Slarery,  was  bonoar'd  as  an  Art:  whose 
"  Kblefest  csre  Is  onelT  to  search  out  everywhere 
jfor  proTOcatlTSB  of  Appetite,  a«d  to  stiidT  ont 
'n  all  places  for  Dainties  to  SatlsllR  a  moot 
profound  Olnttonj.  Abundance  of  which  Qellhis 
cites  out  of  Varro:  as  the  Peacock  from  Bamoa. 
the  PhrTjlan  Turkey.  Cranes  from  Melos.  Am- 
hmclan    Kids,    the   Tarteslan    Mullet.  Trouts 
from   PcBSlnuntlnm,   Tarentlne  Oysters.  Oabs 
from  Chios,  Tatlan     Nuts.  Aejcyptlan  Dates, 
Iberian  Chestnuts.    All  which  Institutions  of 
Bills  of  Fars  were  found  ont  for  the  wicked 
wantonness  of  Luxury  and  OInttony. 


CO  :  once — on  '  a 
niei;..j!-a:iie  j:la.;0'.^  ';e!i  eiiurely  deceiving 
our  "lady  friends"  for  some  time— but, 
alas!  our  young  "gentlemen  friends' 
were  "on."  A  following  of  some  ten 
young  rascals  for  seemingly  innumer- 
able blocks  persisted  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  it  was  one  of 
their  number  or  a  rank  Imposter.  Sug- 
gestions such  as  these  were  none  too 
Soothing:  "Get  her  to  run,  then  we  can 
tell  It  It  is  a  girl."  "Say  she's  knock- 
kneed."  These  are  alUtoo  vivid  for  our 
courage  at  the  present  time.  We  tru.'st 
I  the  worthy  banqueters  will  have  due 
'respect  for  "E.  P.  B."  We  feel  quite 
'sure  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  not  think 
'of  such  a  famous  occasion  going  down 
I  In  history  without  a  representative  from 
;  our  number,  and  in  all  humility  we  sim- 
ply inquire  if  all  the  waitresses  for  the 
occasion  have  been  engaged?  Does  Mr. 
Johnson  decide  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. STENOGRAPHER. 

p.  s.— We  will  make  absolutely  no  dis- 
closures. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  27. 


These  Clams  Are  Ordered. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Before  we  all  get  three  sheets  in  the 
wind  from  considering  the  menu  of  the 
memorable  dinner  that  is  to  come,  may 
I  request  a  bit  cf  information?  Some 
time  since  a  lady  from  New  York  asked 
me  if  I  had  ever  eaten  Cherrystone 
clams.  I  replied  that  I  had  never  heard 
of  them;  that  most  likely  the  name  was 
a  fancy  one  applied  to  a  small  Little 
neck.  Having  lived  at  Marblehead, 
which,  by  the  way.  imports  its  clams 
from  Ipswich  and  Essex,  I  fcl'i  that  the 
only  clams  worth  knowing  about  were 
fried  clams,  though  I  had  often  seen 
people  eating  Little  necks  on  the  side- 
walk at  the  further  end  o£  Qulncy  mar- 
Uet.  I  recklessly  ventured  the  sugges- 
tion that  Cherrystone  clams  would  not 
be  found  on  the  menu  of  any  Boston 
hotel.  Shortly  after,  th^  lady,  having 
returned  to  New  York,  sent  me  one  (not 
a  clam,  but  a  menu)  from  Young's  Hotel 
on  which,  to  my  confusion,  I  saw  out- 
lined in  bold  black  wavy  :nk  lines, 
"Cherrystone  clams."  I  have  Inquired 
at  the  lish  market,  but  couid  not  find 
any  one  who  could  tell  me  what  they 
are.  I  haven't  patronized  the  hotels 
much  In  recent  years,  but  feel  that 
these  clams  must  be  something  new. 
Mas  any  Luther  Burbank  of  the  sea 
bred  a  new  kind  of  clam?  Or  Is  my 
lirst  guess  that  the  term  is  applied  to  ;i 
gniall  Little  neck  correct? 

I  would  suggest  them  the  first 
course  for  that  banquet,  only  I  note  by 

the  menu  In  que«tlon  that  they  are  30 
cents  a  half-dozen. 

LUDWIG  8CHLOSS. 

Bo.ston,  Jan.  26. 

For  "menu"  read  "bill  of  fare."  We 
have  eaten  Cherrystone  clams  thankful- 
ly and  without  undue  anxiety  concernins 
their  origin.   Alas,  they  are  not  alwftya 

'"new."— Ed. 


An  Announcement. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  Dinner  of 
Contributors  Is  postponed  until  we  can 
hear  from  Mr  Herkimer  John.-ion.  The 
postmistress  of  Clamport  Informs  us 
hat  he  left  that  village  during  the  cold 
_^nap,  for  his  cottage  was  built  for  sum- 
mer weather;  he  has  no  furnace;  and  he 
has  not  yet  paid  his  kitchen  coal  bill. 
We  also  learn  that  he  has  not  been 
found  lately  at  his  winter  flat  in  Blos- 
som court,  Boston.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  there  is  talk,  we  are 
confidentially  informed,  of  awarding  Mr. 
Johnson  the  Nobel  prize  for  sociological 
lescarch.  Until  wo  hear  from  him,  all 
questions  concerning  the  sex  of  guests 
and  the  nature  of  clams  must  remain 
unanswered.  The  demand  for  tickets  is 
so  great  that  the  tnbles  will  probably  be 
.set  on  Boston  Common,  and  thus  the 
dinner  may  not  take  place  till  spring. 
Meanwhile  wo  publish  some  letters  that 
have  been  received.  Mr.  Halliday  With- 
erspoon's  poem  from  "Ballads  of  a. 
Beachcomber"  being  singularly  perti- 
nent, or,  as  some  may  think,  delightfully 
Irrelevant,  will  bo  published  In  a  day 
or  two. 

Male  Walters  Only. 

.\s  the  World  Wags; 

We   have  opened   The  Herald  every 
morning  with  Joyous  anticipation,  hop- 
ni;   that  at  last  we   would  see  some 
entlon  made  of  the  admission  of  the 
-.'iitler  sex  to  the  "one  and  only"  ban- 
liiet.   In  fear,  we  had  thought  from  the 
nenuB  submitted  that  we  were  to  be 
arred.    Like  "E,  P.  B."  we  had  dared 
think  that  we  might  be  present,  al- 
though  not  a   contributor,    a  tolerant 
^.ider,  even  of  the  now  famous  "three 
,:;eets  In  the  wind."    Our  only  hope 
■■  aB  to  go  in  the  disguise  of  a  dress 
Milt.     But,   as  we   remember  It,  they 
were  crossed  off   the  list.     We  could 
easily  have  secured  one.  OrdlnaiTr  street 
attire  has  horrifying  memories  for  us. 
We  irather  that  "E.  P  B  "  w«»  *r^*.^ 


Their  Champion*. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  urge  on  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  rood  fellow- 
ship toward  the  rentier  (sic)  sex? 

If  your  valued  contributor,  "E.  B.  P.," 
not  approving  militant  metHods,  naa  I 
courage  enough  to  attend  a  barbacue, 
the  first  suggestion  of  which  grew  from 
a  conflict  In  which  bloodshed  was  avert- 
ed only  by  Intervention— that  of  the  lino- 
typo  machine— the  door  should  be  thrown 
open  when  she  approaches. 

I  am  sure  that  the  erstwhile  enemies, , 
who  are  now  at  peace,  will  stand  by  her; 
and  that  "Good  old  Doc,"  who,  single- 
handed,  can  round  up  the  whole  herd  if 
necessary,  will  couch  bis  lance  In  her  j 
behalf. 

Moreover,  wo  know  from  romantic 
tales  of  the  Wilderness  and  the  slums 
the  recognized  attitude  of  miners,  cow- 
boys and  hobos  toward  defenceless  la- 
dies of  non-militant  habits;  and  Mr. 
Halliday  Wltherspoon,  If  tried  in  the 
balance,  will  never  be  found  wanting  as 
a  champion.  H.  J.  L, 

Boston,  Jan.  27. 


To  Be  Referred. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  now?  Do  the  humble  outsiders 
at  the  gate,  who  have  listened  and 
drank  deep  of  the  Olympian  spring  of 
wisdom  and  philosophy  that  has  flowed, 
lo.  these  many  years  from  the  erudite 
and  lore-leaxned  pens  of  the  conductor 
of  ".\3  the  World  Wags"  and  Its  con- 
tributors get  no  invitation  to  the  ban- 
quet? Heaven  be  thanked,  we  are  no 
braggarts,  no  swashbucklers,  but 
haven't  we  also  served  at  your  table  of 
the  muses?  Can  the  play  live  without 
the  audience?  Shall  we  play  Chester- 
field to  your  Johnson;  or  will  you  real- 
ize in  time  your  obligation  to  us  poor 
followers  that  we  are,  and  come  across 
with  bid?  C.  P.  H. 

Providence,  R.  L,  Jan.  26. 


CONCERTBY 
i  FLONZALEY 

By  PHILIP  HALE  j 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  the  -sec- 
ond concert  of  its  seventh  season  m , 
Boston  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  There  I 
was  a  very  large  audience.  The  pro-  j 
gram  was  as  follows:  Mozart,  Adagio, 
and  Fugue  in  C  minor  (K.  546);  Schoen- j 
berg,  Quartet  in  D  minor  op.  7;  Bee- 1 
thoven,  Quartet  in  G  major,  op.  18,  No.  I 
2. 

This  music  of  Mozart  was  an  excellent 
preparation  for  Schoenberg's  quartet.  ' 
-nzart  wrote  the  fugue  originally  for 
*wo  pianos.  After  he  had  arranged  It 
lor  strings,  he  prefixed  the  Adagio.  Wa 
have  no  record  of  any  performance  dur- 
ing Mozart's  lifetime.  It  would  be  in- 
teifsting  to  know  how  the  music  was 
received,  It  there  was  a  performance, 
for  the  writing  is  bold  for  that  day;  in 
fact  it  is  modern  in  1914,  much  more 
modern  than  the  chamber  music  of 
the  young  Beethoven. 

Schoenberg's  quartet  in  one  movement 
was  plaved  publicly  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city  There  was  a  private  per- 
formance last  Wednesday  afternoon, 
with  an  explanatory  lecture,  by  an  en- 
th  ieia.st  from  New  York,  who.  it  is  said, 
found  fpult  with  reviews  written  by  the 
New  York  critics.  They  are  abundantly' 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  .t 
is  not  now  necessary  to  champion  their 
honesty  and  sincerity  in  pronouncing 
judgment.  The  Sun,  for  example,  pub- 
lished a  thoughtfully  written  and  emi- 
nently Judicious  criticism.  Criticism,  by 
the  way,  was  recently  defined  by  a 
youne:  schoolgirl  as  "Finding  fault  with 
people  when  they  do  not  happen  to  think 
as  you  do."  . 

Mr.  Kurt  Schindler  Is  the  author  of  an 
"Introductory  Note"  to  this  quartet. 
This  "note"  Is  10  pages  long.  Mr.  Schin- 
dler is  an  excpllent  musician  and  an  able 
writer;  but  after  all  Schoenberg's  music 
Itself  is  more  to  the  point.  The  ablest 
advocates  In  this  compDser's  cause  are 
the  Flonzaleys.  for  their  performance 
last  night  for  musical  intelligence,  emo- 
tional depth,  brilliance  and  euphony  has 
not  been  equalled  in  this  city  within  our 
recollection,  nor  did  we  hear  such  quar- 
tet playing  in  Europe  during  five  years 
of  student  life  when  the,  Joachln  Quar- 
tet w.as  at  the  height  of  its  reputation. 
The  performance  was  in  every  way  re- 
nin rk.ible.  almost  incredible. 

This  quartet  of  Schoenberg  first  of  all 
shows  an  amaxlng  mastery  of  technic. 
We  do  not  refer  only  to  purely  instru- 
mental effects,  such  as  the  employment 
of  the  four  Instruments  in  extreme 
registers,  the  use  of  the  jnute,  the  in- 
troduction of  harmonics.  We  refer  to 
the  development  and  transformation  of 
the  several  motives,  for  unlike  the 
chamber  music  of  Franck,  d'Indy  and 
other  moderns,  there  is  not  one  great 
generative  theme.  These  themes  in  the 
middle  section  are  woven  together  In 
an  extraordinary  manner,  but  the  con- 
struction is  eminently  logical. 

The  quartet  Is  much  more  than 
ma.-'terly  juggling  with  themes;  more 
than  an  exhibition  of  insolent  technical 
skill.  The  complexity,  the  wild  origin- 
ality of  certain  pages  may  well  perplex 
one  hearing  the  music  for  the  first  time, 
but  the  hearer  is  convinced  that  the 
composer  wrote  nothing  for  mere  effect 
that  his  speech  is  natural  to  him,  not 
affected;  that  there  is  no  deliberate  pose 
as  a  revolutionary,  no  impish  desire  to 
make  the  bourgeois  sit  up.  Even  the : 
amateur,  not  versed  in  the  theory  of : 
composition,  recognizes  at  once  the  un- 
earthly beaut>'  of  the  .\dagio  section 
and  the  nobility  of  the  close.  To  have 
had  such  musical  thoughts  and  such 
power  of  expression  in  chamber  music 
ihas  been  given  to  very  few. 

The  Schoenberg  of  this  quartet,  which 
was  composed  nearly  10  years  ago,  may 
not  be  the  Schoenberg  whose  "Five 
Pieces"  for  orchestra  and  the  melo- 
drama "Pierrot  Lunalre,"  have  pro- 
voked fierce  opposition.  It  is  glory 
enough  for  one  man  to  have  written  in 
this  quartet  pages  that  may  stand  by 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  chamber 
music  of  Beethoven  and  Cesar  Franck. 

The  applause  after  this  performance 
was  enthusiastic.  The  players  were 
recalled  again  and  again. 

The  last  concert  will  be  on  Thursday 
evening,  March  12. 
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"O  tu  Palermo"  trom  "I  "vosprt  Slclllanl"  .. 

Verdi 

Mr.  Willie. 

Ah*  fore  »  lul"  from  "Im  TraTlata"  Verdi 

_  Mme.  Scotney. 

,  The  Eoeairj"  NcTin 

nocked  In  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep". ..  .Knl«ht 

Off  to  Philadelphia"  ;  Hayuos 

....  Mr.  White- 

.Absence"  Back 

Barcarole"    from   "Tales  <*I  Hoffman" 

OCCenbach 

lotus  Quartet. 

 Densmore 

..L??"'         Calling  Me"  Marshall 

,jYhen  Love  Is  Don*"  Old  Ensllsh 

Pali7  Piper"  Brewer 

Mme.  Scotney. 

'""set"  Vaidewater 

".^v    ^  Lotus  Quartet. 

.,J^°«,OaraTan"  ,De  Keren 

_.Uncle  Rome"  Homer 

An  IndlHei-ent  Mariner"  BuUard 

„„.  Mr.  White. 

Miserere"  from  "II  Tiwatore"  .Verdi 

Mme.  Scotney,  Mr.  Martlu  and  The  Quartet. 


"The  Sacrament  of  Judas"  Pre- 
ceded by  "Passing  of 
Third  Floor  Back." 


TEMPLE  CONCERT 

Fifth  of  Course  Greatly  Enjoyed — 
Modern  Program. 
Tremont  Temple  was  filled  last  night 
for  the  fifth  concert  of  the  Tremont 
Temple  Concert  Course.  The  program 
was  distinctly  different  from  the  usual  | 
concerts  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  in 
that  it  was  thoroughly  modern  and  not 
composed  of  old  songs  which  are  so 
generally  sought.  Many  of  the  numbers 
last  evening  were  selected  by  request. 

"Drnrrades  ,ln  Arms".   A  1  .m 

I»lus  Quartet. 


Shubert  Theatre,  "The  Sacrament  of 
Judas,"  a  play  in  one  act  by  Louis 
Ttercelin  done  into  English  by  Louis  N. 
Parker. 

Jacques  Bernez  J.  Forbes-Robertfo.i 

The  Count  of  Kervern  Alex.  Scott-Gatty 

Chapln    (Representative  of  the  People) 

Grendon  B^-ntloy 

Jean  Giiillou  H.  Athol  Forde 

Jeffik   Guillou  Gertrude  Elliott 

Preceded  by  "The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back,"  by  Jerome  K. 
Jerome. 

Joey  Wright  (a  Bookmaker). H.  Athol  Forde 

Christopher  Penny  (an  .\.rtist)  •. .  . 

Alex.  Scott-Gatty  i 
Major  Tompkins  (Retired)  .  .laii  Robertsei,  : 
Mrs.  Tompkins  (hi.^  Wife)  .  .Nannie  Griffin, 

Vivian  (his  Daughter)  Mary  Sumner! 

.lake  Samuels  (of  the  City) ...  .Frank  Lacy 
Harry   Larkun   (his  Jackal) 

Alexander  Cassy 

Miss   Kite  Maud   Buchanan  i 

Mrs.  Pcrclval  de  Hooley. Maude  Henderson  I 

Stasia  (Slavey)  Gerirude  Elliott  | 

Mrs.   Sharpe   (the  Landlady)  i 

Augusta  Havlland 
The  Third  Floor  Back. .  J.  Forbe-^-Robertsor  | 

"The  Sacrament  of  Judas,"  a  short,  I 
well  constructed  play  is  charged  with 
dramatic    interest    from    beginning  to 
end.     There   are    five    characters   and  i 
these  are  sharply  drawn  and  as  effect- 
ively contrasted.  1 

Jean  Guillou,  an  old  Breton  peasant,  j 
hides  his  master,  the  Count  of  Kervern.  j 
an    aristocrat   refugee   in    tlie  perilous 
days  of  1793.    Jacques  Benrez,  an  un- 
frocked priest,  now  a  schoolmaster,  is  ! 
also  an  inmate  of  tlie  house.   The  count,  j 
a  true  son  of  his  ancestors,  a  careless  1 
voluptuary  repays  the  old  man's  hos-  [ 
pltallty   by  ruining  his  granddaughter,  i 
Jeffik,  a  girl  of  18,  who  loves  the  aris- 
tocrat blindly  and  with  childlike  con-  ! 
fldeifce.  I 

Bernez,   too,  loves  the  girl,  and  her 
grandfather  looks  favorably  upon  a  pos-  \ 
slble  marriage.    Chapin,   representative  | 
of   the   People,    visits   the   cottage   in  ■ 
search  of  the  count.    The  latter  over- 
hears Bemez's  acknowledgement  of  his 
apostasy.    While  the   lovers  are  fare- 
welling   each   other,    Bernez   discovers  ' 
Jefflk's  plight.    He  wislies  to  hand  Ker- 
vern over  to  Chapin.    Kervern  reminds 
liim  of  his  priesthood,  pleading  not  to 
die  unabsolved,  since  a  priest,  although 
an  apo!?tate,   may  yet  administer  the 
sacraments.    Bernez  hears  his  confes- 
sion, contrives  that  the  lovers  shall  es- 
cape and,  donning  his  priestly  robes,  is 
shot  by  Chapin's  men. 

There  is  a  strong  crescendo  of  emo- 
tional intere-st  in  the  piece  and  it  pro- 
vides Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson 
with  an  effective  role.  As  the  scholarly 
Berrtez,  loving  Jeffik  and  capable  of 
the  strongest  proof  of  affection,  self- 
sacrifice,  he  was  at  all  times  powerful 
and  convincing.  His  impersonation  was 
thoughtfully  conceived  and  heightened 
by  many  imaginative  touches.  In  the 
scene  of  the  confessional  he  was  monas- 
tlcally  impressive,  and  how  touching 
wa.s  his  tenderness  to  Jeffik. 

Miss  Elliott  played  with  girlish  sin- 
cerity. Mr.  Scott-Gatty  was  an  aristo- 
crat in  bearing  and  a  pur.suasive  lover. 
Mr.  Forde  suggested  the  hardy  peasant 
and  Mr.  Bentley  was  gruff  and  pic- 
turesque as  Chapen.  ' 

Sir  Johnston's  performance  In  Mr.  ' 
Jerome's  play  was  admirable  in  every 
detail.  The  haunting  beauty  of  Iiis 
voice,  the  power  of  his  glance,  the 
mysterious  spell  of  his  personality,  the 
tran.'iparent  spirituality  of  his  imper- 
sonation as  the  Passer-by,  are  all  un- 
forgotten.  Each  transformation  of  the 
petty  souls  in  Mrs.  Sharpe's  boarding 
house  was  accomplished  wltit  dignity 
ind  sweetness.  He  was  courtly  and 
'noble,  tender,  pitiful  and  under8ta,nd- 
irg.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  part 
played  by  any  other  actor. 

Miss  Elliott  took  the  part  of  Stasia 
with  touching  simplicity.  Among  the 
other  impersonations  commendable  for 
their  excellence  were  Miss  Haviland's 
iMrs.  Sharpe,  Mr  Ian  Robertson's  MaJ. 
Tompkins  and  Miss  Griffin's  Mrs.  Tomp- 
,  kins. 

A  very  large  audience  was  Justly  ap- 
preciative. 

The  pV.y  this  evening  will  be  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  , 


We  have  received    two    lettar«  that 
:ir«  oui  of  the  common.    We  publtah 
without  lUteratlon  exoppt  In  the 
ion  of  two  LjLtin  pUiases  which 

 i-  'elt.    It  will  be  ob- 

.;ss  comments  In- 
hod  of  work.  Ave 
111  our  flery  youth  we 
.iv<«  taunted  him  with 
k'l   ..iv;  but  what  did  Landor 

w:tb  none,  for  none  wti«  worth  my 

iinrt,  n»xt  tn  niilnrc.  art; 
ti  h»nil»  hdfm-n  tt.»  Ore  of  llt«; 
,~     .1  1  urn  rifujjr  to  ilt-part. 
■  contributors  are  knocking:  Im- 
'V  at  the  iloor.  and  not  asklntj  for 
'  linner.   Some  bring 
;  some  ask  about 
. assachusetts"  Oov- 
stiou  iluit  Is  a  liardy  peren- 
s    wish    Information  about 
luette,   dress;  all   thirst  for 
.itioii.     Therefore    letters  about 
1  nner  must  be  postponed  wlt':i  thej 
uiuiu  i  until  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  re- 
turns to  town. 


Uneaty  About  Manners.  | 
As  the  -World  Wags  : 

By  all  means  let  the  editor  of  As  the^ 
World  Gags  lay  aside  for  one  night  higj 
books  of  ready  reference,  his  slang  die-! 
tlonariss,  his  library  ot  agate  excerpts 
(see  the  beggar  wince!)  and  "tender"  a 
dinner  to  us  who  have  made  his  (sic) 
column  so  Informing.  We  shall  all  be 
Slad  to  co-operate.  I  myself,  altljough 
one  near  and  dear  to  me  has  said  that 
I  speak  Interestingly  and  worth  whllely 
only  In  my  troubled  sleep,  am  willing  to 
make  a  speech.  I  daresay  that  Mr. 
Witherspoon.    J.     Poole    of  Bethesda 

I (wherefore  glimpse  W3  that  limpid  pool 
no  longer?).  Old  Doc  Sprockett,  Herki- 
mer Johnson  (some  solid  Ivory  intellects 
should  be  present  in  compliment  to  the 
man  of  the  elephant  folio)  and  others 
win  do  their  part.    Mr.  Witherspoon,  for 
Instance,  mlsht  well  sing  that  moving 
old  ditty  entitled  "There's  Ample  Room 
In   the  Sample   Room,"   of  which  the 
chorus    runs — I    am    quoting    from  a 
treacharous  memory: 
There  la  ample  room  In  the  Sumple  Room — 
Tlie  strong  men's  Babel,  where  thirsts  are  so 
able— 
BUT 

Do  not  stay  too  late,  my  lad. 
It  makes  the  boss  Irate  and  sad. 
It  alls  the  borkeep'a  breast  with  gloom 
If  you  stay  until  he's  grabljed  the  broom 
.Uid  dried  the  bar  and  put  the  final  chair  upon 
the  table. 

And,  preliminary  to  the  perfecting  of 
arrangements,  why  not  decide  on  a  few 
of  the  ground  rules  of  the  banquet?  A; 
distinguished  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
trained  himself  to  speak  almost  without  j 
a  perceptible  quiver  of  his  "Jewel  of  aj 
second  outside  man,"  so  far  unbent  re- ; 
cently  as  to  ask  me  several  bald  ques- 
tions which  have  a  bearing  on  this  pro- 
posed spread.  After  eating  grape  fruit— 
.«hall  you  start  us  oft  or  wind  us  up 
with    it?— and    taking    the  phalangeal 
bath,  should  one,  the  fingers  still  moist, 
massage  the  sticky  mouth?    I  saw  a 
Boston   society   lady   do   it   the  other 
night,  but,  as  she  also  used  a  polished 
nail  of  a  taper  finger  as  a  toothpick,  I, 
am  in  doubt. 

Again,  to  what  angle  should  a  gentle- 
man tilt  his  soup  plate — we  get  a  plate  i 
of  soup   apiece,   don't  we? — to   get  a 
sizeable  spoonful  when  most  of  the  eoup 
is  gone?    Once  more,   should  the  left 
hand,  when  not  choking  the  fork  orl 
olding  a  cigarette,  be  checked  under! 
ie  table  or  draped  careless-like  on  thej 
-blecloth?    If   one's    stomach  makes 
inny  little  rumbling  noises,  la  It  allow- 1 
ble  "to  drown  the  noise  by  making  a 
olse  while  eating?  How  carefully  should 
ne  clean  the  plate  after  eating?  My 
id  used   to   say  that   anybody  who 
:dn't  clean  up  his  plate  after  eating 
nowed  a  deplorable  lack  of  early  train- 
ig — he  himself  used  to  scrape  it,  mak- 
,g  a  sort  of  tattoo  on  the  plate,  and 
ave  his  pie  served  on  the  same  plate 
m  order  to  save  that  much  dish  wash- 

I    Small,   certainly,  and,  peradventure, 
vulgar  questions  to  an  editor,  but  I  am 
-ure  that  we  all  u-ant  to  behave  proper- 
when  we  meet  and  tell  one  another 
'  right  names,   so  I  venture  thtm, 
ting  the  announcement,  "The  Star 
j.tr^butors'  Dinner  Is  Served." 

J.  DOREMUS  SPROGG8. 
Boston,  Jan.  26. 


iiealoglcal  queries  In  As 
(I  think  a  typographical 
eiii'i — or  oaii  It  be  uii  expurgator'si 
tluiid  Insolence? — has  held  sway  lonn 
•nouRh!)  Instead  of  Interring  them 
within  the  Wednesday  roslscrlpt. 

Who  Is  this  Mr.  Hicks  whom  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  con.stitute  peacemaker  to  the 
Strong  In  battle  and  pacemaker  to  the 

swift  In  the  race?  His  Initial  elTorts 
Indicate  him  to  bo  a  hail  fellow  well 
net,  quit.'  the  man  to  till  our  company 
With  tine  spirits  and  to  act  as  Arblter 
■logantiae.  The  fact  that  he  Is  Posei- 
don, Jr.,  discloses  a  sutTicient  remove 
from  that  classic  progenitor  who  daring- 
ly lent  his  name  to  the  flrst  saturnalia. 
But  what,  more  soberly  to  speak,  arc 
the  genealoRioal  affiliations  of  that  In- 
teresting cognomen?  la  It  related,  by 
the  caprice  of  name  variation,  to  the 
Uuycks  or  the  Hokes?  A  variant  spall- 
Inc  of  the  latter  name  In  the  plural 
seems  to  suggest  It  as  the  likller  alter- 
native. There  may,  however,  be  no 
need  of  proceedin.i;  by  alternatives,  for 
we  know  that  in  our  fine  old  Latin  a 
word  identical  In  sound  with  this  name 
Is  so  declined  that  Hick,  Huyck  (vul- 
garly Hike)  and  Hoka  are  sundry  forms 
of  the  same  word ;  and,  significantly 
enough,  Latin  Is  the  laiiguage  of  gene- 
alogy and  heraldry ! 

So,  though  some  may  suggest  an  ono- 
matapetlc  derivation  for  the  sounding 
name  Hicks.  I  back  an  alien  origin. 
Speaking  of  heraldry,  the  eminent 
Russo-Polish  antiquary,  M.  Tossajrof 
Potz.  cited  by  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  in 
volume  XXIII.  of  his  colossal  work, 
"Man  as  a  Political  and  Social  Beast" 
(elephant  folio),  reports  the  following 
as  the  bearings  of  a  certain  Hock  fam- 
ily: dexter,  a  whale  nalant,  a  bat  dor- 
mant; sinister,  a  puncheon  rampant, 
homo  sapiens  recumbent;  motto,  "In  hoc 
signo  vinces";  crest,  globes  d'or.  In 
treble. 

This  purely  extra-critical  query  must 
not,  of  course,  be  counted  as  aspercion 
upon  Mr.  Poseidon,  Jr.  He  Is  evidently 
a  man  of  great  capacity  and  would 
amply  fill  the  flowing  bill.  We  need  his 
gaudium  temporis  acti  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  footleSs  troughs  and  trenchers. 
Verily,  "The  world  Is  too  much  with 
us."  Let  Poseidon  omnlpotens,  lord  of 
the  liquid  realm,  wield  his  trident,  and 
then,  as  the  Poet  Wordsworth  some- 
what ribaldly  remarked,  let  "old  Tri- 
dent drain  his  wreathed  horn!" 

SILCOX  FASSETT,  Bart. 

Bfcr  Harbor,  Jan.  24. 


approprlat'  "  ' 

while  til 

"PolsBons  il'iu  tun  planlat  Buece«ili'd 
In  creating  an  illusion.  Ths  parform- 
anoe  of  the  Tarantella  was  no  doubt  a 
grateful  tribute  to  her  teacher,  for  th* 
muslo  itself  is  mere  glitter. 
A  small  audience  was  appreciative. 

MME.  EDVINA  SINGS  GOOD-BYE 

Appears  for  Last  Time  Here  Thl« 
Season  In  "Louite." 

"Louise"  was  performed  again  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  last  night.  Mme. 
Bdvlna  as  Louise  sang  here  for  the  last 
time  this  season.  She  will  be  greatly 
mlss«d.  The  growth  In  her  art  has 
been  marked.  Mme.  d'Alvarei  was  ef- 
fective as  the  Mother.  Mr.  Laftltte  took 
ovaln  the  part  of  Jullen.  Mr.  Ludlkar 
made  his  first  appearance  here  as  the 
lather  and  was  an  amiable  parent.  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 


The  Elder  Hicks. 

Poseidon  Hicks,  an  eminent  drysalter 
and  poet,  was  the  author  of  "The  Death- 
Shriek,"  "The  Fire-Shlp  of  Botzans," 
"Idlosyncracy"  (in  40  books,  4to.),  "lao- 
chus"  and  other  mammoth  works  un- 
fortunately now  out  of  print.  Mr.  W. 
M.  Thackeray  met  him  at  Mrs.  Perkins'sl 
ball.  We  are  Informed  on  good  authori- 
ty that  our  esteemed  contributor  Is  the 
grandson,  or  grandnephew,  of  the  poet. 


As  the  World  "Wags : 

It  gives  me,  sir,  a  thrill  of  modest 
:)leasure  to  be  able  to  supply  Mr.  Grover 
'■.raustark  with  the  Information  he  de- 
1  when  he  wrote  the  happy  apprecl- 
.  that  appeared  in  your  columns  of 
23.    Mr.  GrauHtark  should  consult 
\  ..e  Herald  of  Nov.  24,  1913.    There  he 
T.ill  find,  sparkling  with  liquid  humor 
and    wtb-foot    raillery,    the   articla  in 
f  on  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Poseidon 
3.  Jr.,  whose  personal  distinctions, 
;r.    Graustark    notes,    unheralded  in 
Concord's  too  meagre  flies,  so  lamenta- 
bly outla.sted  in  memory  the  Incident  of 
their  possessor's  name. 

Hitherto  S  have  hesitated  to  turn  my 
somewhat    Impertinent    curiosity  pub- 
;>kiy  (sic)  upon  the  family  tree  (vlnc- 
i^ing?)  of  Mr.  Hicks;  but  the  knowl- 
ot  this  generous  esteem   on  tho 
of  a  fellow-admirer  emboldens  me 


isslwcop 

By  F»HILIP  HALE 

Miss  Ethel  Newcomb  gave  a  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
Hall,  her  flrst  In  this  city.  Her.  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Mendelssohn,  Variations  Serleuses; 
Beethoven,  Sonata  No.  3,  op.  31;  Chopin. 
Ballade  In  F  minor.  Mazurka  In  B 
minor.  Nocturne  In  E  major.  Scherzo 
In  C  sharp  minor;  Schumann,  Ara- 
besque, Grlllen;  Rachmaninoff,  Sere- 
nade; Debussy,  Polssons  d'  or;  Lesche- 
tltzky.  Tarantella. 

Miss  Newcomb  of  New  York  state 
I  having  studied  for  a  long  time  in 
Vlenn'S  'wrth  testhetftzky  and  met  with 
success  in  Europe,  returned  to  this 
country  and  in  December,  1908,  played 
at  one  of  Mr.Klein's  concerts  in  New 
York.  She  played  again  In  New  York 
this  season. 

She  has  excellent  qualities.  Her 
technic  is  solidly  grounded,  so  that  the 
hearer  Is  at  once  able  to  share  with  her 
In  the  enjoyment  of  Interpretation.  Her 
touch  is  agreeable  and  It  has  character. 
She  has  plenty  of  strength,  which  she 
uses  discreetly.  Then  she  has  a  nice 
sense  of  proportion,  a  command  ot  tonal 
gradations,  a  fortissimo  that  is  not 
harsh;  a  pianisslomo  that  Is  not  nabby; 
and  between  the  extremes  there  are 
many  shades  for  the  fitting  expression. 
The  musical  structure  of  a  piece  Is 
known  to  her  and  she  communicates 
this  knowledge  without  the  emphasis  ot 
pedantry. 

Perhaps  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  her  performance  yesterday  was 
refinement  ot  expression.  There  was 
also  appreciation  of  the  different  moods 
of  the  composers.  Miss  Newcomb,  for 
instance,  did  not  attempt  to  give  Incon- 
gruous emotional  feeling  to  Beethoven's 
sonata.  She  played  the  music  frankly, 
as  It  stands  on  the  page,  with  musical 
phrasing,  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
with  tonal  beauty  that  was  not  too 
highly  colored.  The  little  minuet  that 
Is  often  made  too  much  of  was  played 
with  the  becoming  simplicity.  The 
pieces  by  Chopin  showed  that  Miss 
Newcomb  has  a  poetic  spirit  and  also 
brUUance,    Schumann's  Arabesque  was 


"MERCHANT" 
ATTHESHUBERT 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— Shakespeare's  j 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  comedy  in  five 
acts.   The  principals  of  the  oast: 

Duke  ot  Venice  Ian  Robertson 

Prince  of  Morocco. ......  •Grejidon  Bentley 

fihviorlc   J.  Forbes-Robertson 

f„\onio  /e"=y  ^^^m  \ 

LmISzo" ■. ■.  ■  ■  Chanel  Graham  \ 
Q^atPano  ' '    .......... .  .  .  Alex.  Soott-Oatty 

Tubal   Montagus  Rutherfurd 

Launcelot  Gobbo  H.  Athol  Forde 

Old  Gobbo  jS- 

Jessica   ^°^5  ^Sm^JJ 

P(,rtia  Gertrude  Elliott 

Shakespeare's  "Merchant  ot  Venice" 
was  given  by  Forbes-Robertson  and  his 
London  company  last  evening.  There 
was  a  crowded  house,  much  enthusi- 
asm and  many  curtain  calls. 

The  performance  was  chiefly  notatJl* 
for  the  well-rounded  Interpretations  of 
Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Elliott;  nor  should  the 
remainder  of  the  cast  be  passed  by  un- 
noticed. 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  offers 
us  an  Intensely  human  Shylock.  We 
could  easily  imagine  such  a  wailing, 
mercenary  Jew  walking  abroad  In 
Venice.  He  was  free  from  any  attempt 
at  being  theatrical,  and  he  affected  a 
tragic  more  than  a  melodramatic  man- 
ner. 

His  reading  of  the  lines  In  the  trial 
scene  was  brilliant  in  its  dramatic 
shading,  arousing  the  listener,  as  when 
he  declared: 

"I  stand  for  Judgment.  Answer,  shall 
I  have  It?" 

Miss  Elliott  gave  us  a  Portia  that 
had  the  stamp  of  authority.  In  the 
trial  scene  her  argument  was  not  a 
mere  address  to  please  her  auditors. 
She  stirred  the  Jew  and  drew  him  on 
step  by  step.  When  she  stipulated  that 
he  must  not  draw  a  drop  of  blood  nor 
take  more  nor  less  than  a  pound  of 
flesh,  she  gave  ample  reason  for  Shy- 
lock's  pathetic  and  tragic  transforma- 
tion. 

The  play  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Hamlet,"  and  tonight  "The  Light  That 
Failed." 


'BARBER  OF  | 
SEVILLE'  AT  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSK— "The 
Barber  of  Seville."  Mr.  Moranzoni^ 
conducted. 

ri  Conte  D'Almavlva  Mr.  Constantino! 

nartolo   Ml-.  Taveochia 

SL^^ro  Mr.  Amato, 

RaslUo   Mr.  Mardones 

ES"'"^  



Miss  Hempei  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  took  the  part  of  Rosina 
here  a  year  ago.'  Mr.  Amato  appeared 
here  for  the  first  time  as  Figaro  at 
the  performance  yesterday  afternoon. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  Ros- 
sini's "Barber"  again,  immortally  fresh 
with  its  melodic  sparkle,  its  comic 
verve,  its  high  spirits.  The  perform- 
ance was  unusually  good.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  the  opera  bet- 
ter acted  in  Boston.  Miss  Hempei 
showed  at  her  concert  early  in  the  sea- 
son that  she  was  more  than  an  accom- 
plished singer  of  florid  music.  In  color- 
atura she  is  brilliant,  singing  with  de- 
lightful ease  and  accuracy,  with  reas- 
suring aplomb  but  not  arrogantly.  In 
sustained  song  the  voice  is  warm,  sym- 
pathetic, e;!pressive. 

Her  Rosina  is  not  an  impertinent, 
chattering  soubrctte.  The  w.nrd  cf  Don 
Bartolo  was  as  high-bred  a.<:  she  was 
high-spirited.  We  have  seen  P.oslnas. 
w  ho  should  have  introduced  a  song  and 
fiance  in  ihe  lessor,  scene,  hish  ItickorH 


but  kIh'  .'.  i:'  iiL-Nor  common,  nor  was  she 
ever  iiiiKirious  and  dull  in  her  comedy 
business.  Her  acting  was  natural ;  fas- 
cinating by  its  vivacity,  its  InKcnious 
business,  its  absence  of  self-conscious- 
ness. Here  we  had  no  petted  prima 
donna,  tolerating  the  opera  only  for  the 
sake  of  two  florid  airs  in  which  she  can 
triumph.  To  hear  Miss  Hempel's  treat- 
ment ot  the  recitative  was  an  unalloyed 
Joy.  In  the  lesson  scene  she  introduced 
Ardlti's  long-famous  waltz,  that  once 
w-as  In  the  repertovj'  of  the  ambitious 
concert  singer,  with  Proch's  Air  and 
Variations;  "Ernani,  Fly  wlch  Me."  and 
Millard's  "Waiting" 

Mr.  Amato  gave  (infinite  variety  to 
Figaro,  so,  that  he  often  reminded  us 
of  Beaumarchals's  barber,  rather  than 
the  somewhat  paler  person  of  the 
librettist.  The  part  was  acted  capital- 
ly, with  the  lightness  of  the  true  come- 
dian. The  face  was  constantly  ex- 
pressive; the  tones  in  recitative  em- 
phasized dexterously  the  lines:  there 
was  unfailing  significance.  Nor  was 
there  any  descent  to  the  buffoonery 
in  which  some  actors  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  indulge  to  raise  a  laugh,  j 
to  make  the  situation  more  amusing,  i 
to  give  point  to  Ros.sini's  music,  as 
they  win  tell  you. 

Mr.  Amato  sang  volubly  ar.d,  as  a 
mie,  effectively;  but  for  some  little  time 
this  admirable  singer  has  been  en- 
deavoring- to  Increase  volume.  Indiffer- 
ent to  quality.  It's  a  pity.  The  voice 
was  naturally  a. beautiful  and  noble  or- 
gan. Today  the  tones  are  not  always 
so  well  focussed,  not  always  so  firm 
and  compact.  And  it  is  all  unneces- 
sary. The  voice  Was  full  and  resonant 
enough— before  the  singer  began  to  be- 
lieve that  a  big  tone  was  necessarily 
dramatic.  There  was  a  time  when 
these  tones  were  as  flowing  oil, 

Mr.  Tavecchla's  Don  Bartolo  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  good  old  buffo 
style.  Mr.  Mardones'  Don  Basillo  was 
sufficiently  malicious,  cunning,  avari- 
cious, and  the  great  "Calumny"  aria 
was  intelligently  outlined. 

Mr.  Constantino  was  conspicuous  foi^ 
swiftness  In  recitative  and  for  the 
jauntlness  of  his  bearing.  Whenever  he 
forsook  recitative  or  sung  wi-thout  use 
of  head  tones,  the  result  was  disappoint- 
ing. The  entrance  air  was  feebly  sung. 
The  intonation  was  Impure,  the  tone? 
were  not  sustained,  and  the  final  flour- 
ish of  a  cadence  was  coarse  and  in  ex- 
ecrable taste. 

Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  wHh  spirit 
The  performance  of  the  overture  de- 
served the  hearty  applause  that  fol- 
lowed. A  large  audience  was  warmly  ap- 
plausive. 


"LA  BOHEME"  IN  THE  EVENING 

Mr.  Tanlongo's  First  Time  as  Ro- 
dolfo.  Miss  Sharlow/  as  MImi. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"La  Bo"^me."   Mr.  Schiavoni  conducted: 

Rodolf o  Mr.  Tnnlongo 

Marcello   •  Mr.  Fornarl 

Scltannard   Mr.  Pulclnl 

Colline  Mr.  Mardones 

Soro.-.-.-.-.-;.-;;.V.-.V.V.-.-.-. }  Taveechia 

Mlmi  Miss  Sharlow 

Musetta  Miss  Heliane 

Parpignol  Mr.  Fnsco 

Sergente  Del  Doganlcrl  Mr.  Tortorlcl 

It  was  Mr.  Tanlongo's  first  Rodolfo 
and  for  Miss  Sharlow  her  introduction 
as  Mlmi  last  evening.  In  recognition  ot 
their  efforts  there  was  pronounced  ap- 
preciation, beginning  with  the  flrst  act. 
There  has  been  a  wonderful  dcTelop- 
ment  in  the  tenor  since  he  flrst  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Opera  Company  early 
In  the  season.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  i 
Tanlongo  was  plainly  ill  at  ease.  Last; 
night  he  erred.  If  anything,  in  the 
other  direction.  The  orchestra  occasion-  • 
ally  got  the  better  of  him,  but  on  thoi 
whole  he  sang  the  part  acceptably. 
Miss  Sharlow  was  a  Miml  of  much 
charm.  Her  admirers  saw  in  her  per- 
formance last  evening  promise  of  future , 
successes.  Mr,  Fornarl  added  strength 
to  the  cast. 

BY  THlBAUDj 

Jacques  Thibaud,  'assisted  by  Carlos' 
Salzedo,  harpist  and  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows. 
X.alo,  symphonic  Espagncle;  Beethoven, 
Romance  in  F  major;  Bach,  prelude  n, 
F  maior-  Desplanes-Nachez.  Intrada, 
SainTsae;,s.  F^antasle  ^or  harp  a„d 
violin:  Faure,  Romance;  Wieniawsk, 
Etude    Saltarello;    Saint-Saens,  Hav- 

"  Mr^%hibaud  played  throughout  .he  af- 

hear  again  a  performance  ot  this  piece, 
as  [hlf  glven  by  Mr.  Thibaud;  a  pre- 
formance  remarkable  ""'^  I 

flawless  technic,  but  for  the 

conception,  the  >"«"'te^^^,tt7„  °^ow 
nresslon  the  tone  now  melting,  now 
rbIe"'"Thl  supreme  aKist  was^  shown; 
by  Mr.  Thibaud's  reading  of  the  verj 
first  phrase.  with 
Beethoven's  Romance  was  Pl^y^  7""^ 
-are  purity  of  style  and  glorifiel 
emotion   of  slgnificanco,  while 


mist's  skill  in  purely  technical  ac- 
ipHshments. 

feature  of  the  recital  was  Saint- 
ns's  Fantasie  for  harp  and  violin,  a 
k  of  marked  beauty  with  many  en- 
nting  and  effective  passages.  Mr. 
edo,  who  had  already  showed  hlm- 
an  admirable  pianist  and  whose  ac- 
paniments  were  fully  worthy  of  Mr. 
baud's   art,    displayed   decided  vir- 
It}-.     The  polish  ana  brilliance  of 
playing  enhanced  the  dignity  of  his 
ument.     For   once   the  harp  was 
onally  eloquent, 
d  what  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Thl- 
s  playing  of  Faure's  Romance  and  , 
iawski's  Etude.    In   these,   as  In  j 
r  other  pieces,  there  was  the  same 
vlfying  force,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
apsodist,  the  mo.^t  exquisite  taste. 
3aInt-Saens's  Havanalse  played  with 
nazing   verve,   surpassing   beauty  of 
ne,  poetic  phrasing  and  brilliance  con- 
jded  a  memorable  afternoon. 
A.  large  audience,  constantly  enthus- 
atlc  was  loth  to  let  Mr.  Thibaud  dis- 
ipear  and  he  was  generous  in  adding 
the  program. 


i  i -c  witii   t".."  .:•  .ifca/ne  Jblcel  that  . 
the   Tennysonian   King   Arthur.     Ti'  ii 
left  the  dramatic  field  free  At  last  for 
Caesar  and  for  Forbes-Robertson." 


For 

Forbes- 


We  ar«  to  have  the  great  pleasure  of 
iMelng  Forbes-Robertson  and  his  com- 
pany in   "Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  this 
week.        Several      composers — Handel 
Unong    theni — have    put    Caesar  into 
tvpera   and  m3.de   him   sing  in  Egypt. 
Coetonius  asstires  us  that  Caesar  was  a 
leading    advocate,    eloquent,    and,  as 
'  ■'cero  bore  witness,  he  held  "an  elegant 
il  gajr,  a  stately  also,  and  In  some 
"t  a  generous  and  gentlemanlike  kind 
f  pleading;"  but  Suetonius  adds  that 
used  a  high  and  shrill  voice ;  so  that 
St  perhaps   did  not   seem  Incongruous 
when  the  hero  was  portrayed  in  opera 
by  a  male  soprano. 

Many  arc  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bern- 
ard Shaw's  delightful  notes  to  his  play, 
publisiied  In  "Three  Plays  for  Puritans"; 
IiOw  the  only  real  anachronism  in  the 
piece  is  Cleopatra's  recommendation  of 
rum   for   baldness;    his   description  of 
Caesar's  character,  how  he  had  much 
n)''*e  of  Columbus  and  Franklin  in  him 
'pn  of  Henry  V.;  and  the  other  amus- 
matter.     But  Mr.  Shaw's  remarks, 
't^n   aftor  "Caesar  ami  Cleopatra" 
I  in  America,  are  probably 
nown.    Caepar  in  Shake-s- 
I  ;"ily  is   a  good   deal  of  a 

*v,tiji'ed  cluo."  Hazlitt  saw  this  at  once. 
"We  do  not  much  admire  the  represenla- 
'    -i   hero  given  of  Julius  Caesar,  nor 
■I'.e  think  it  answers  to  tho  portrait 
•  n  of  him  In  hie  Commentaries.  Ilr 
l<es    Bevcral    vaporing    an'.l  rather 
i^ntlc  speeches  and  does  nothing.  In- 
1,  he  ha.s  nothing  to  do.'" 


And  Mr.  Shaw  tell* 

why  he  wrote  this  play 
for  Forbes-Robertson. 
Eobertson  "Because  he  Is  the 
classic  actor  of  our  day.  and  had  a  right 
to  require  such  a  service  from  me-  He 
stands  completely  aloof  In  simplicity, 
dignity,  grace  and  musical  speech  from 
the  world  of  the  motor  car  and  the  Carl- 
ton hotel,  v.'hlch  so  many  of  the  others, 
(■le^•e^  and  interesting  as  they  are.  very 
evidently  prefer,  or  at  Iea»t  think  they 
ought  to  pretend  to  prefer,  to  the  Olym- 
pian region  where  the  classic  actor  Is  at 
home.  Forbes-Robertson  is  the  only  ac- 
tor I  know  who  can  find  out  the  feeling 
of  a  speech  from  its  cadence.  His  art 
meets  the  dramatist's  art  directly,  pick- 
ing it  up  for  completion  and  expression 
without  explanations  or  imitations,  even 
when  he  follows  up  the  feat  by  turning 
to  ask  what  the  prosaic  meaning  of  the 
sentence  Is,  only  to  find  the  author  as 
much  in  doubt  as  himself  on  that  point. 
Without  him  'Caesar  and  Cleopatra' 
v.ould  not  have  been  written;  for  no  man 
Avrites  a  play  without  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  a  performance.  You  may 
scorn  the  limitations  of  the  theatre  as 
much  .as  you  please,  but  for  all  that  you 
do  not  write  parts  for  six-legged  actors 
or  two-headed  heroines,  though  there  is 
sreat  scope  for  drama  in  such  concep- 
tions. 

"That  Forbes-Robertson's  •  Caesar 
should  be  famous  in  America  before  It 
had  been  seen  in  England  Is  a  fact 
which  speaks  for  itself  on  the  subject 
(if  theatrical  enterprise  in  London.  How- 
e.er.  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  has 
escaped  the  long  run  system,  by  which 
It  would  have  been  run  to  death  at  the 
first  production,  and  Forbes-Robertson 
van  to  death's  door  with  it." 


Mr.  Shaw 


Now  note  Mr.  Shaw's 
characterisation  of  the 
great  man. 
Caesar  "The  American  notices 
cf  the  play  showed,  in  spite  of  all  my 
warnings  to  the  critics,"  a  widespread 
and  dense  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
great  mfn  In  general  and  the  career 
of  Jiilii,'  1  particular.    Just  as 

all  ilie  ;  illsm  and  ol.iborale- 

1'  ari  ui;i  ,i  local  color  of  'Arms 

'1  the  Man'  was  received  In  1S91  with 
piJulous  ridicule  as  mere  opera 
iffo.  80  everything  In  "Cafsar  and 
iputra,'  which  Is  simply  dramatize.l 
niniien  or  transcribPii  Plutarch,  hir- 
1  lohed  as  fantastic  m  ' 

wn,  whilst  tho  few  n 
jiis  I  havo  indulged  i 
the   quotation    from  Beacuna- 
Cyprus,   have  p.ifsed  unohal- 
r-r!i\<-  lloman  hi.sfory.    As  to 
■  speare's  Cae."ar,  who 
conventional  tyrant 
M  I.,, in   stage   adapted  to 
undhended  account  of  hlin, 
I  modern,  too  realistic  for 
Now  York  papers.  Tlie 
csar  was  a  real  flesh  and 
nnd  not  a  statue  with  a 
in  its  mouth  repeating  'I 
I  conquered'  and  'Et  tu. 
ira  to  strike  the  American 
-i  a  whimBical  paradox, 
a  very  modern  man  In- 
■  .in  about  town 
fashion:  then  a 
or  Bradlough, 
111  !.,.       ,  .  then  at  40,  dis- 
;    that    han.lliiiL;    a  provint'al 
as  child'.s  phiy  to  a  man  tic- 
il  to  manipulate  Roman  mobs; 

force   of   circumetances  and 
■is  for  any  (lp.';tlny,  political  ad- 
Mier  gambling  with  Pompey  for  the 
ire  of  the  civilized  world  and  win- 
r:  finally  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  t.s- 
Inated  by  the  Nonconformist  Cm- 
-nce.     The  reason   Shakespeare  bo- 
him.  and  that  no  later  English 
t  touchi'd  this  greatest  of  all 
^  'iilsts  until  I  saw  my  chance  a-id 
.  it,  was  simply  tliat  Shakespeare's 
ipathles  were  with  Plutarch  and  the 
i-onformlst    Conscience,    which  .le 
^'Miided  as  Brutus.   From  the  date  rf 
hakrspearo's  play  onward  England  be- 
„.    .  ill  Brutus  with  growln.tf  hope  and 
jiicinesB  until  the   assassination  in 
'  •  ^tltol  was  repeated  in  Whitehail, 
'     itus  got  his  chance  from  Croni- 
i.ho    found    him    liopelessly  In- 
I    ■.  and  ruled  In  Caesar's  faeh:i)n 
til  he  died,  when  the  nation  sent  for 
larlps  II.  beciLuse  It  was  determined 
>  have  anybody  rather  than  Brutus, 
••t    as    late   as   Macaiiley   and  John 
orlpy  you  will  find  Brutus  still  the 
■r.i  nn<l  Caesar  still  the  doubtful  char- 
ier    Il  veas  Ibsen  who  killed  him  at 


jjjg  "  'Caesar    and  Cleo- 

patra,'  "  says  Mr. 
Payment  gi,aw.  -is  an  attempt 
of  a  Debt  of  mine  to  pay  an  In- 
,  slalment  of  the  debt  that  all  dramatists 
I  owe  to  the  art  of  heroic  acting.  Sines 
Shakespeare  paid  up  so  handsomely  on , 
this  score,  the  British  drama  has  been 
falling  into  heavier  and  heavier  arrears. 
The  iierolc  actor  is  forced  into  every- 
day drama  because  we  cannot  spend  our 
whole  playgoing  lives  at  'Hamlet'  and 
•Macbeth';  'Vlrglnlus,'  'Ingomar*  and 
the  'Gamester'  are  outmoded;  and 
'Richelieu'  does  not  carry  a  heroic  actor 
^ery  far  In  the  twenty  years  of  emi- 
nence which  follows  his  long  appren- 
ticeship. Besides,  our  conception  of 
heroism  has  changed  of  late  years.  The 
stage  hero,  of  whom  Tennyson's  KIni; 
Arthur  was  the  t.\pe.  suddenly  found 
himself  out  as  Torvald  Helmer  in  Ib- 
sen's 'Doll's  House,'  ana  died  of  tho 
shock.  It  is  no  use  now  going  on  with 
heroes  who  are  no  longer  reall.v  herola 
to  u3.  Besides,  we  want  credible  heroea. 
The  old  demand  for  the  incredible,  the 
Impossible,  the  superhuman,  which  was 
supplied  by  bombast,  inflation  and  the 
piling  of  crimes  on  catastrophies  and 
factitious  raptures  on  artificial 
has  fallen  off;  and  the  demand 
'ii'  heroes  lii  whr  i"   n  e  c 'in  v> 


ibalB  in  a  inoiH/lonous  ecat.icy  of 
lOUB  heroism,  are  heroic  .In  the 
human  fasliimi:  that  Is,  touchii 
1110  summits  only  at  rare  moments,  a: 
fliidlnj  the  proper  le"vel  of  all  occasion. 
coadMoaadlns  with  bumor  and  goud 
sense  to  the  prosaic  ones  as  well  as 
rising   to    the    noble    ones.    Instead  of 
rldiculotisly  persisting  In  rising  to  them 
all  on  tho"  principle  that  a  hero  must 
always  soar.  In  and  out  of  season." 


,:,  „.,:  iiim 

I-  of  tho  I'lu  is  Ui'i  ;  a.,  to  t  

p'aoe  of  Paul  Vidae.  The  conductors 
now  are  Rabaud,  Buesser,  Bachelet  and 
Catherine. 

:t  is  now  said  that  Raoul  Pugno,  the 
celebrated  pianist,  who  died  at  Moscow 
on  Jan.  3,  had  undergone  an  operation 
for  some  kidney  trouble  before  he  lett 
France.  On  the  way  to  Russia  he  was 
obliged  to  rest  at  Berlin,  and  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  Moscow  he  took  to  bis  beti. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
embolism.  He  was  at  work  on  an  opera 
with  Miss  Nadia  Boulanger,  "La  ViUe, 
Morte  "  based  on  d'Annunzio's  play. 

Albert  Coates,  Who  has  for  some  years  | 
conducted  at  the  Marinsky  Theatre,  St.  i 
Petersburg,  will  conduct  at  Covent  Gar-  j 
den  this  coming  season. 

Mme  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  counted  the  | 
fifth  dramatic  artist  to  obtain  the  rib-; 
bon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  first 
to  receive  It  was  a  foreigner,  Adelina 
Pattl.  The  only  French  actresses  now 
entitled  to  wear  It  besides  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt are  Mme.  Bartet  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise  and  Rose  Caron  of  the  Opera. 
Asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  bestowal 
to  Mme.  Bernhardt.  Mme.  Abbema  an- 
swered: "If  the  Legion  of  Honor  had 
never  existed,  it  ought  to  have  been 
created  for  hor." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  "amiable"  criti- 
cism. A  violin  sonata  by  Arthur  Hin- 
ton  was  played  in  London  Jan.  14.  "One 
was  glad  to  see  that  the  sonata  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Hlnton  was  grlven  a  place  of 
honor  Instead  of  being  tucked  away  at 
the  end,  which  so  often  happens  to 
native  music,  as  though  performers 
have  not  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions. We  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Hin- 
ton's  music  is  of  very  special  moment, 

I  :t  it  was  at  any  rate  well  v/orth  hear- 
r.y  on  account  of  its  placid  melodioi:s- 
i.ess  and  neatness  of  writing."  Placid 

Hi  neat.  Did  Mr.  Hlnton  enjoy  this 
.  i.ai  rn  terization'.' 

W  ilhelm  Ganz  now  in  his  Slst  year 
has  published  his  "Memoirs  of  a 
Musician"  (London,  John  Murray,  12s). 
When  Ganz,  a  boy  of  11,  was  taken  to 
London.  Balfe  was  a  greftt  man  in  the 
musical  world,  and  the  yoy  entered  the 
Drury  Lane  orchesti-a,  where  he  played 
on  the  triangle.  He  heard  Jenny  Lind, 
AlbonI,  Sontag,  Lablacbe,  Mario  and 
Grisi,  and  he  heard  Tltiens.  who  had  a 
temper  and  used  to  smash  things. 
"Finding  this  a  somewhat  expen- 
sive amusement,  her  sister  used , 
from  time  to  time  to  buy  Is.  6d. 
worth  of  cheap  china,  which  was 
placed  on  the  mantelpiece  and  shelves 
ready  for  emergencies.  On  one  occasion 
the  great  singer  was  sitting  at  supper 
after  a  concert  In  a  provincial  town, 
when  the  manager  made  some  remark 
wliich  annoyed  her.  As  usual,  she  took 
'  the  first  thing  that  cams  to  txT  hand, 

II  soda-water  bottle,  and  (lung  It  at  him. 
'  'J"he  inanntrer  was  slttiii-r  at  the  table 
'  with  his  back  to  the  wind.nv.    The  bottle 

missed  him,  smashed  tl  ■  i^h  the  win- 
I  dow,  and  nearly  killed  "r- 
I  by.  This  gave  her  s  i  U 
I  she  was  completely  CU;  n.  " 

j  In  recent  years  Gan/  known 
I  as  .-Vdellna  Patti  s  ac  and  a 

I  teaciier.    "Before  leavli  .nject  of 

I  my  pupils  I  ought  to  m  riumi  two  more 
I  iiit'  -  sting  ones — namely,  l.ndy  Bllaa- 
I'ringle,  sister  of  the  .Marquis  of 
Ibane,  who  was,  I  think,  nearly 
I  S  of  a.ge  when  I  t  "r-'h'  her,  in 
which  sl>e  studied  t 
Ticult  sonatas  of  r 

I  1  .      y:,.\  .Airs.  Maxwell  I  -M 

II  of    l.ady  Audley's  Secret'  fame), 
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Personal 
Notes  Here 


^  Mme.  Lillian  'Wlea- 
Ike.    soprano,  who 
will    sing  tomorrow 
and  Abroad  for  the  first  time  In 
Boston,  Is  an  American  from  Indian- 
apolis.   Having  studierl  In  this  country 
!  she  went  to  Europe  fur  further  Instruc- 
jtlon  under  Mme.  .Scho_»n-Rose  and  Mr. 
I  Bos.    She  has  sung  In  European  cities 
'  and  recently  In  New  York, 
i    It    Is   said    that    when   Mr.  Rouche 
reigns  in  a  year  over  Uie  Paris  Opera  he 
'■win  encourage  the  young  musicians,  as 
Maxime   Dethomas,   Dresa,   Rene  Plot, 
George  Descallieres,   who  have  hitherto 
written  for  the  Theatre  des  Arts. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Dancing  Mas- 
ters announces  that  a  new  dance  Is  al- 
ready being  taught.  They  prophesy  for 
It  a  great  success,  for  it  Is  stated  to  be 
everything  that  the  tango  was  not.  The 
new  dance  Is  the  ta-tao,  which  has  been 
popular  In  China  since  tho  year  2450 
B.  C.  "It  Is  essentially  an  harmonious 
and  dlgnlflea  measure,"  M.  Lefort  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Dancing  Masters 
told  the  Dally  Mall  correspondent.  "The 
feet  move  In  a  one-two  measure,  and 
many  of  the  graceful  steps  seen  In  the 
tango — the  balancing  on  one  foot,  the 
;  lide  and  dip,  with  one  knee  almost 
touching  the  ground— are  Included  in 
tills  old  Chinese  measure." 

Miss  Sherwood's  conceit  for  the  bene- 
fit of  her  mother  at  the  Tuileries  this 
week  should  bring  out  the  many  friends 

u(  Mrs,  William  H.  Sherwood,  who  

:,ir  a  long  time  active  in  the  n\ 
life  of  this  City. 


,.  .4iu(lied  with  me  as  recently  as  _ 
r  ago  with  great  eam?stness  and 

.  d  for  me  diligently  between  the 
■«.  ^  She  lately  wrote  a  novel  In 
wiiii  h  slie  Introduced  me  under  a  thin 
aissulse.  The  old-fashioned  courtesy  and 
reticence  which  made  her  write,  '  I  did  , 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  even  a  hint  ! 
of  yuiir  personality  In  my  book  ■xvithout 
submitting  a  proof  to  you,'  might  afford 
an  example  to  the  indiscreet  novelists  of 
today."  I 
Here  Is  a  sketch  of  Debussy  conduct- 
ing.   "His  beat.  In  strongly  rhythmic ; 
movements  such  as  tho  beginning  and  ' 
end  of  'Iberia,'  is  incisive  and  exciting  '. 
In   its   repressed   energ>.-   (lie  has  the' 
French  hatred  of  sloppiness  and  never 
beats  the  air),  yet  he  could  hardly  be 
called  a  good  conductor;  he  seems  too 
much  buried  In  the  score,  and  hardly 
in  close  communication  with  his  orches-  ! 
tra.   To  see  him  conduct  Is  to  estimate 
afresh  the  Importance  of  the  rhythmlo 
element  In  his  music— there  is  something 
almost  barbaric  In  his  insistence  on  it, 
u  sort  of  atavistic  reaction,  perhaps, 
from  the  over-refined  subtleties  of  his 
harmonic  scheme.    However  that  may 
be.  It  was  curious  to  watch  leader,  or- 
chestra and  audience  during  the  final 
dance-rhythmed    movement— 'Le  matin 
d  un  jour  de  fete'— recovering  their  vi- 
tality after  the  long  and  rather  sleepy 
languor  of  the  slow  movement.  The 
actual  scene,  with  Its  Parisian  world 
in  evening  ^ress  and  Its  classic  back- 
ground, the  stage  setting  representing 
a  Greelc  temple,  easily  disappeared,  and 
fancy  conjured  up  in  its  place  a  crowd 
of  savages  sitting  about  a  camp  fire, 
beating  out  recurrent  rhythms  on  bell, 
arum  and  tom-tom." 


Some  "Broadway  Jones'  will  be 

Dramatic  ^'''^^^^^^  P'"'"'^*  °' 

Wales's  Theatre,  London,  on 
Notes  Feb.  S,   by  Seymour  Hicks 
'aline  Terrlss. 

Degree"  has  been  adopted 
lan  stage  by  Leo  Lenz  and 


produced  -with  great  success  at  the 
Thalia  Theatre,  Hamburg.  It  Is  called 
"EIne  Unmoegllche  Frau"  ("An  Im- 
possible Wife")  and  will  be  played  In 
many  German  cities  and  at  'Vienna. 

"The  Yellow  Jacket"  is  now  playing 
In  Moscow,  where  it  it  has  made  the 
hit  of  the  season.  It  will  be  produced 
at  Rheinhardt's  Theatre  in  Berlin.  Only 
in  Boston  was  this  remarkable  play 
caviare  to  the  general. 
OZangwill's  "Melting  Pot"  -was  pub- 
lished In  London  by  Heinemann  last 
week,  a  revised  form  of  the  9th  Ameri- 
can edition.  The  dramatist  has  added 
a  long  "afterword,"  dealing  with  the 
racial  and  religious  problems  involved. 
There  are  also  Illustrative  appendices. 

An  "exclusive"  film,  "The  Black  107," 
describing  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Mendel  Beiliss,  is  shown  at  the  Oxford 
Music  Hall,  London. 

Last  week  William  Poel  produced  a 
news  page  version  of  "Hamlet"  at  the 
Little  Theatre,  London,  with  all  the 
scenes  whicli  are  usually  'omitted,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  King  to  his  proper 
place  in  the  play.  The  character  and 
setting  was  Elizabethan,  not  Danish. 
Some  of  the  better-known  scenes  ami 
speeches  which  were  not  Immediately 
connected  with  the  action  were  omitted 
in  order  that  the  performance  should  be 
kept  within  normal  limits. 

Carl  F.  Leyel  at  the  head  of  tli  = 
British  Canadian  Theatre  Organization 
Company  purposes  to  send  out  to  Can- 
ada companies  of  English  actors  who 
will  be  able  to  travel  from  east  to  west, 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  and  bacK  for 
40  weeks  without  interruption.  Tours 
have  been  arranged  for  Martin  Harve.i , 
who  already  began  at  Halifax,  and 
Laurence  Irving,  who  will  open  in  Mont- 
real on  Feb.  9.  Mr.  Irving's  company 
win  appear  in  "Typhoon"  and  "The 
Unwritten  Law." 

In  "Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre,"  a 
new  edition  of  which  has  just  been  is  - 
sued. Mr.  John  Parker  is  carrying  our 
the  good  work  whicli  David  Erskine 
Baker  began  with  his  "Companion  to 
the  Playhouse"  In  1,764.  In  modern 
times  the  late  Cliarles  Eyre  Pascoe  pro- 
duced "The  Dramatic  List,"  an  admir- 
able series  of  biographies  of  actors  and 
actresses.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
)  llshed  in  1S79,  the  second  in  1880.  Mr. 
j  Parker  gives  the  mope  important  facts 
In  regard  to  several  hundred  players, 
I  dramatists,  and  critics.  Continental  as 
I  well  as  English  and  Am^rcan.  He  also 
follows  the  useful  example,  set  by 
Baker,  followed  by  Clement  Scott  In  his 
"Drama  of  Yesterday  and  Today" 
(1899),  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
"Stage  Cyclopaedia  of  Plays"  in  19o;i, 
In  giving  a  list  of  notable  production.^ 
and  important  revivals  of  tho  London 
stage.  A  very  interesting  feature  of 
this  new  edition  is  found  in  the  genea- 
logical tables  of  theatrical  families,  a-- 
ranged  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Bulloch.  They 
contain  a  wealth  of  curious  reading.— 
London  Times. 

A  complete  edition  of  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann's  plays  in  six  volumes,  edited  b^- 
Ludwig  Lewlsohn,  is  now  publishing  in 
London  (Martin  Seeker,  6s.  each  vol- 
ume). Vols.  I.  and  II.  have  already  ap- 
peared. They  contain  the  Social  dramas, 
"Before  Dawn,"  "The  Weavers,"  "The 
Beaver  Coat"  and  "The  Conflagration" 
In  Vol.  I.,  and  "Drayman  Ilenschel," 
"Rose  Bernd"  and  "The  Rats"  In  Vol. 
IL  "We  think,"  writes  the  Pall  Mali 
Gazette  reviewer,  "that  he  (Hauptmann) 
row  and  then  carries  gratuitous  unpleas- 
antness unnecessarily  far,  that  more 
than  one  of  his  tragic  episodes  a-e  arbi- 
trarily dragged  in,  that  his  humor  (when 
he  condescends  to  that  mood)  has  gener- 
ally a  very  wry  note  indeed  in  it,  and 
that  nearly  always  his  subject-matter  is 
limited  to  a  single  class— the  'forgotten 
and  disinherited  of  the  earth'— with  the 
obvious  consequence  of  an  incomplete 
appeal.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
right  to  add  that  some  of  these  qualifi- 
cations only  apply  to  his  earlier  works, 
and  that  as  play  has  succeeded  play  his 
technique  has  Impioved  anf  his  human- 
ity broadened.  At  his  best,  the  effect  of 
his  -n'ork  Is  tremendous,  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  London  play-  l 
goers  will  see  more  of  it.  It  would  sh.ake  I 
them  out  of  their  Insularity  and  out  of  I 
their  fat  acceptance  of  Browning's  "aU's 
right  with  the  world'  and  certain  other 
comfortable  'Ideas'  of  the  popular  Brit 
Ish  drama.  However  true  and  fine  it 
may  be  in  politics.  It  is  not  necessarilv 
true  In  art,  that  'that  man's  the  be.s't 
cosmopolite  who  loves  his  native  coun- 
try best.'  " 

New  books  on  Shakespeare:  "Shake- 
speare, the  Man  and  His  Work,"  by 
Morton  Luce  (London);  "Burbage  and 
Shakespeare's  Stage,"  by  Mrs.  Car- 
mlchael  Stopes  (London).  Mrs.  Stones 
writes  about  the  two  Burbages,  James, 
the  founder  of  the  first  British  theatre 
(in  Flnsbury  Fields)  and  the  "dlscov- 


,  l  er"  of  Shakespeare,  and  Richard,  the 
;  .t  reat  actor  who  created  most  of  the 
j  chief  parts  In  Shakespeare's  plays. 
1  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
j  Mall  Gazette  writes:  "  'Baby  Mine'  has 
!  captured  the  town  in  its  French  dress 
j  (by  M.  Hennequin)  of  'Mon  Bobe,'  Its 

Inherent  vulgarities  (for  it  is  vulgar)  are 
j  less  apparent  in  the  French,  while  Its 
I  vitality  and  robust  fun  are  unaffected. 
1  I  have  never  heard  a  French  audience 
I  laugh  as  it  laughs  at  the  Bouffes- Paris-  I 

lens  at  the  drolleries  of  Max  Dearly,  ' 

who  is  as  spontaneously  comic  as  an.v  ; 

I  comedian  ever  was.    Monna  Delza,  as  I 

II  the   heroine,   is   daintily   doll-like  and 


The  play  l>a«  run  for  five  | 

\iiiorli-n,  nr.!  Miss  Mnyo  wrote  , 


tu«'  con- 


.  suicide.    Family  rMS- 
hlm   iM-opose,   but  his 
.nit>  one  else, 
ni  off  In  her 
.  .-ii.  was  coins 
I'.ul  tlio  union  Is  not 
lip  nnirrlfs.  eventually, 
who,   secretly   In  leva' 
him  from  a  sanguinary 
'  nohlllty  told  the  other 
the  author,  who 
notions,  evidently 
■rlrtces  should  bej 
It  is  r.ithei-  In  the  style  of 
(lint  Jack  built."'  J 
'  ^  "Four  Tragedies"! 

by   liuckworth  &| 
nenf'  and  "Reapi 
;  ,v,  ,;u:     short  plays,  liavaf 
The  two  lon(t  ones  ara 
lET  Family"  and  "The  Strlck- 
,  all  'UeapinK  the  Whirl- 
most  convincing.-  "In 
IS  there  seems  a  strain 
mess  in  the  characterization^ 
^^  the  effect.    Of  course,  thd 
of  a  play  cannot  be  acquired] 
:v  reading  It,  though  even  to 
iient  Mr.  Monkhouse's  work 
ul  results  of  comprehension 
I.   .•\mid  much  that  is  good, 
Ae  now  and  then  get  an  un- 
,T  that  he  had  got  his  charac- 
irom    printed   books  rather! 
that  of  life." 
-M.  ana  Mme.  Jean  Riceptn's  "Le  Tan- 
go" is  a  mere  spectacle  of  decorative 
fancy,  without  any  dramatic  importance. 
It  Is  a  story  of  a  youthful  prince  and 
princess  (both  represented  on  the  sta^e 
ictresses)  who  have  been  married 
lit  mutual  affection  and  who  deter- 
to  enjoy  their  life  en  bons  cam- 
araaes  at  tango  teas  and  similar  Paris- 
ian dissipations.    Their  experiences  In- 
clude a  visit  to  Algiers,  where  they  wit- 
ness a  picturesque  and  tragic  native 
marriage  and  take  part  in  the  native 
dances.    They  return  to  Paris,  and  love 
lis  at  last  awakened  in  the  breast  of 
Zigi.  the  prince,  by  jealousy,  when  lie 
sees  his  princess  dancing  the  tango  with 
another    man.    Mile.    Spinelly  aa  the 
princess  dances  charmingly,  but  the  dia- 
logue was  as  obsecure  as  It  was  pre- 
tentious.   The  piece  would  have  bean 
n-i  -  ro  seasonable  and  successful  if  It  had 
cast  In  the  form  of  a  Christmas 
mime.— London  Times  (Paris  oor- 
I  ^     iident,  Dec.  30). 
I    Mr.  Hllalre  Belloo  has  written  a  poH- 
I  tical  farce  to  be  performed  at  the  Liitie 
•  Theatre,  London. 


,1.1  ill  tl\o  pcrsouM  of 
^  ;,a   Richard  Clcv.'- 

■..   I  \' iiDin  has  yet  h:ol 

taste  i  f  o  .i   .  .  imti  ynien'.s  Indlffcri 
If  thiM  1  all  l;<  I  over  this,  tliey  shoviK. 
able  to  Kct  over  anything.   Thers  Is  also 
a  piaiiolorte  quartet  by  A.  C.  Mnckenile 
(which  .Khould  draw  his  attention  to  the 
work  we  are  doiii!',).  find,  bb  foreign  ex-j 
uniplcs   of   genius,    th«  seldom-played 
net  and  pianoforte  quintet  by  Cesar 
I  k,  together  with  the  Rachmaninoff 
lo  trio.    Kverv  composer  rpoeivos  a 
I  small  fee  for  Ills  work  at  these  concerts, 
;  and  that  is  sotnethlns  to  their  advan- 
'  tage,  for  If  we  can  only  heJp  to  buy  tha 
music  paper  we  ought  to  be  glad." 

Mme.  Tina  Lemer  gave  a  Liszt  reoltal 
In  London  Jan.  13,  and  while  some  of 
tha  critics  praised  her  technic,  "espa- 
elally  where  delicate  and  slight  spark- 
ling effects  are  required,"  and  described 
har  as  an  accomplished  performer,  they 
decided  that  Liszt's  B  minor  sonata  is 
tedious,  that  liis  other  compositions  are 
"In  the  main  poor  stuff,"  and  a  "I,lszt 
recital"  is  a  mistake.  It  i.s  a  good  thing 
to  have  these  important  matters  defi- 
nitely settled. 


In  the 
Musical 


Felix  Welngartner's  now 
opera,   "Cain  and  Abel," 
will  be  produced  at  Darm- 
World   stadt    on    May   17.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  wishes  that  the 
cemposer  should  conduct.    Mme.  Mar- 
j  cell-Welngartner  will  take  the  leading 

woman's  part. 
'    Christian  Binding,  now  57  years  old, 
has  completed  his  first  opera,  "The  Holy 
'T     r.tain."  in  a  prologue  and  two  acts.' 
story  is  about  a  monk    of  Mt. 
wildly  in  love  and  struggling  to 
kie:j  his  vow.    The  opera  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Dessau. 

Mme.  Liza  Lehmann  has  composed 
a  new  song  cycle,  "Parody  Pie,"  for 
four  voices.  The  titles  are  as  follows:, 
"Come  Llveth  with  Me  and  Be  My 

Love,"  "My  True  Friend  Hath  My  Hat," 
"(JeyserWanca,"  ••Blin'K  to  Me  Only 
with  Thine  Eye?."  "Maud  (of  All 
Work),"  "The  May  Queen,"  "We  Are 
Several  fon  a  Walking  Tour),"  "I  Stuck 
1.  Pin  Into  a  Chair,"  "Good-By,  Sup- 
per." The  cycle  was  performed  in  Lon- 
don on  Jan.  24.  Mme.  Lehmann  has 
I  been   appointed   a  teacher   of  singing 

at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 
!    Mr.  Percy  Grainger  has  composed  a 
I  r,i;w orchestral  setting  of  "Molly  on  the; 

to  be  produced  at  the  Torquayj 
.al  next  month.    The  score  con-! 
-  a  part  for  a  new  Instrument,  the* 

I'jiiwkes  Resonophone." 
Josef  Holbrooke,   the  composer,  ■btIU' 
begin  on  Feb.  27  his  13th  annual  season  i 
of  concerts  with  programs  of  modem 
nnglish  chamber  music.    The  programs 
'  '  ^ho  first  four  concerts  are  already 
■A  with  a  "foreword."     He  Is  as 
/  and  sarcastic  as  ever.    Here  Is 
'ract:   '^hls  is  my  l.'th  year  of  na- 
Kngllsh  chamber  music-,  and  practi- 
every  British  composer  of  any  note 
ijeen  Included  in  the>!e  programs, 
of  them  several  times.    It  Is  in 
ace  o<  the  indifference  of  pur  native 
'^ians  I  pursue  my  fearful  course,  I 
not  say:  for  sines  last  year  not  one 
'..'le  works  I  performed  has  been 
;ieard  anywhere  else  to  ray  knowledge, 
,  and  it  is  the  same  every  year!  The 

i works,  alas!  are  not  on  'popular*,  linesl 
— .oerhaps  the  sooner  we  drop  this  cam-  j 
paign  the  better  for  us  and  the  peace  of  j 
our  dear  countrymen's  minds!   The  lat-  I 
ter  Is  all-important,  for  v.e  cannot  dis- 
turb that  quality  without  disaster.  I 


u,..   caich-.sy  ,    -  .!! 

odd  olothiiiK  ana  despl.sc  the  lea.st , 
coquetry.  But  late,  .n  the  form  of  an 
'iiactive  woman  aiu\  nu  elegant  young 
I,  who  pays  his  adrtrcsscs  to  the  ^ 
,  . ,  changes  their  In^iouciance  into  a , 
ftcUtlou.'i  Kiivety,  followed  by  a  sharp, 
tOTICh  of  Jealousy  and  anilety.  Their 
l«v«  Is  tried  in  the  flame  of  flirtation, 
tor  Philippe  nirts  with  Huguett©  and 
FWmcoiso  with  Maroel.  It  Is  all  tha 
fault  of  the  Scottish  cape  or  pelerine, 
which  Is  the  title  of  the  play  and  Its 
aimibol  as  well.  When  It  has  disap- 
peared from  the  shoulders  of  Francolse 
and  Philippe  has  begun  to  think  about 
his  ties  vou  know  that  strange  thluKS 
arc  happciiins.  ManliUo,  he  is  consider- 
ably aiiiioved  when  he  di.scovers-  thai 
Mu'icol  is  paying  attention  to  his  wife, 
quite  forgetting  that  a  moment  before 
he  has  arranged  a  rendezvous  with 
Huguette.  But  the  Scottish  cape  has 
covered  good,  honest  shoulders.  Six 
years  of  happiness  and  of  a  profound 


"Parsifal" 
in 


Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby 
attended  tha  first  two 
performances  of  "Parsl- 
Paris  faV  at  the  Paris  Opera 
and  wrote  entertaining  comment.  It 
eeems  that  the  audiences  were  large, 
reverent,  silent  but  not  enthusiastic. 
The  orchestra  was  not  hidden  and  there 
was  not  tha  Illusion  of  Its  spontaneous 
utterance;  but  Messager  conducted  ad-  I 
mlrably.  "It  is  ever  a  difficulty  to  keep  ' 
bodies  of  remote  choristers  in  tune,  and  i 
this  was  not  surmounted  In  Paris.  The 
bells  were  "miserably  lacking  In  reson- 
ance, the  highest  pitched  being  also 
flat,  and  gave  the  Impression  of  being  | 
Improvised  from  t-he  Uds  of  dust  bins." 
The  scenery  and  lighting,  after  Munich, 
were  disappointing.  "The  producers 
have  prided  themselves  on  the  '76 
metres'  of  panorama,  which  aro  un- 
rolled and  pass  across  the  stage,  to 
represent  Parsifal's  journey.  There  is 
not  a  vestige  of  illusion  about  it.  Per- 
haps, before  the  cinematograph,  a  pano- 
rama may  have  satisfied,  but  the  modern 
eye  sees  nothing  in  it.  Here  both  the 
panoramas   and   their  devices  seemed 

merely  clumsy  stage  machinery,  and, 
with  the  visible  orchestra  and  Conductor 
In  front  of  them,  no  one  could  have  the 
slightest  satisfaction  In  them.  I 
"It  wa.s  strange  to  hear  'Parsifa:!'  for  i 
the  fust  time  in  French.  (The  audience 
was  cosmopolitan  «nd  I  heard  my  fair 
neighbor  remarlt  that  Gurneraanz  was  a 
'chatty  old  bloke.")  Partsof  It  will  great- 
ly weary  many  auditors  in  London,  and 
I  shall  be  of  their  number.  I  believe 
that,  in  a  few  years,  this  will  be  the 
least  frequently  played '  of  Wagner's 
mature  works.  There  is  no  one  to  love 
In  It.  like  Bruennhllde.  Gurnemanz  is  1 
one  of  Wagner's  wise  and  tender  old 
men,  but  he  Is  nothing  to  Hans  Sachs, 
and  ho  has  a  very,  very  long  narration 
in  the  first  act.  The  transformation  of 
Parsifal  Into  another  Christ  gave  me  no 
satisf-action.  The  conventional  hair  and 
beard  and  dress,  all  absurdly  unlike 
anything  Christ  can  have  looked  or 
worn,  were  like  enough  to  Parsifal  as 
the  pure  fool,  who  had  no  answer  to 
simple  questions,  and  was  apparently 
pure  only  because  he  was  a  fool;  but 
they  were  quite  unlike  the  C'lirist  of 
the  gospels,  whose  answers  to  question- 
ers, Insight  and  command  of  language, 
seem  more  wonderful  every  time  one  re- 
turns to  them.  I  am  not  sure  that  Wag- 
ner has  seri-ed  purity  and  pity  and  re- 
nunciation by  compelling  us  to  think  of 
Parsifal  as  a  fool,  when  what  he  meant, 
of  course,  was  that  Parsifal  was  unspot- 
ted from  the  world— not  the  s.ame  tbinsr. 
Those  saintly  virtues  really  triumph 
when  they  are  allied  to  wisdom  and 
cleverness,  as  In  Christ,  or  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  had  everything  that 
I'arsifal  had,  but  was  worth  millions  of 
him.  Lastly,  I  question  whether  our 
age  and  those  to  come  are  likely  to  find 
full  satisfaction  Ip  work  which  shows 
woman  solely  as  temptress  and  gate  of 
hell,  and  sex  as  vicious  and  vile  In- 
herently. No  doubt  that  is  accurate 
theology  of  a  sort,  the  sort  which  also 
believed  in  Klingsers  and  magic  gar- 
dens; but  we  can  scarcely  feel  that  poor 
Kundry  Is  All  Woman,  we  who  own 
Shakespeare, we  who  haveloved Bruenn- 
hllde for  years,-  have  heard  Wotan's 
farewell  to  her,  and  her  sublime  joy  In 
the  dusk  of  the  gods,  who  were  only 
half-gods,  and  In  the  proimise  of  the 
Dawn  that  yet  shall  be." 


Sacha  "^^^  Paris  corre- 

spondent  of  the  Pall 
Umtrys  Gazette  writes  (Jan. 

New  Play  i7): 

"M.  Sacha  Guitry  wears  another  suc- 
cess in  his  buttonhole.  Wonderful  young 
man!  His  new  play,  'La  L'eierine 
Ecossaise,'  is  delightful.  It  Is  full  of 
humor,  freshness,  ga.vety  and  observa- 
tion. It  Is  the  story  of  a  young  couple 
who,  profoundly  In  love  with  each  other, 
live  a  life  of  retirement  and  exhibit  a 
perfect  disregard  for  appearances.  So- 
ciety is  a  nuisance,  dress  a  follyj  any- 
thing will  do  for  the  country,  t^satisfy 


attachment  are  not  to  be  destroyed  «»  i 
easily.     And  the  pair  come  together 
again,  reconquered  by  their  love.  The 
'alerte'  has  taught  them  wisdom.  They 
recognize  the  danger  of  'lalsser  aller*  | 
even  in  the  home.   Thoy  took  no  trouble- ' 
to  tend  the  (Ire  on  the  hearth.    When  j 
its  ashes  were  blown  upon  by  a  stranger 
there   was   danger   of  a  conflagration  j 
which  would  destroy  the  house.    And  so,  ; 
In  making  peace,  they  determine  upon  a 
different   line   of   conduct.     I  imagine 
that  the  tippet  will  go  first  Into  the  ra- 
klndied  flame. 

"Sacha  Guitry  has  a  style  all  his  own 
—informal,  unconventional,  boyish  in  iti 
frank  appeal.  But  hia  methods  recall 
Marivau.\.  Parallel  or  symmetrical  fit- 
uatlons  prepare  for  the  restoration  of 
the  initial  equilibrium.  Husband  and 
wife  suffer  from  domestic  slackness.  He, 
6h  his  side,  drifts  into  a  flirtation,  and 
she,  on  her  side,  also.  Then  ths  explana- 
tion comes,  and  back  they  are  asain  In 
the  chimney  corner.  There  is  a  little 
smarteninsr  up,  however,  of  the  couple, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  pelerine  He  on  the 
hearth. 

"Young  Gultry's  chief  charm  Is  his  phil- 
osophy; his  astonishing  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  He  seems  to  have  lived 
a  century  or  two  in  his  SO  years,  and  yet 
to  take  an  infinite  and  juvenile  pleasure 
in  existence.  i«to  the  play  at  the 
Bouffe.s  Parisicns.  he  Introduces  a  Bou- 
levardier  who  has  more-  than  the  usual 
guile.  He  chansres  ills  companion  eu 
route  io  Philippe's  house,  !»nd  arrives 
with  the  lady  he  had  discarded  the  year 
before.  These  are  the  Parisian  touches 
in  which  tlie  young  actor-dramatist  de- 
lights. 

^•sOuitry  fils  acts  his  owii  hero,  and  the 
heroine  Is  his  cli.arTOing  ''^,Ue,  Mme. 
Lysea.  Such  an  t^frangarpent'gives  liom- 
ogeneity  arid  a  sense  of  intimacy  to  the 
pjay,  increased  by  the  fact- that  Sachu 
brings  his  own  dogs  and  his  colored  do- 
mestic into  the  play,  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal friend,  who  takes  the  part  of  the 

j  stage  friend.  Even  the  country  house 
depicted  is  Sach.a's  own    residence  at 

I  Jumleges.    This  is  the  new  kind  of  real- 

1  ism,  which  is  not  without  Its  charm  of 

I  its  danger  of  being  overdone." 

>^  W       ;  . 

—  FOKBES-ROBEETSON 

The  engagement  of  Forbes-Robert- 
son in  this  city  is  lengthened.  His 
farewell  Is  protracted,  as  was  fondly 
hoped.  He  has  announced  hla  re- 
tirement from  the  stage  and  given 
his  reason  for  withdrawal.  No  one 
should  dispute  the  wisdom  of  his  de- 
cision. Not  that  the  actor  would  soon 
be  lagging  and  superfluous,  but  he, 
has  given  generously  to  the  world  i 
and  earned  his  rest.  He  wishes  to. 
live  for  his  family,  to  follow  favorite 
pursuits  which  he  has  been  obliged 
to  neglect;  to  do  all  this  while  ha 
has  health,  vigor,  and  the  faculty  of 
enjoyment.  , 

For  forty  years  Sir  Johnston  has 
graced  the  stage.  By  choice  of  plays, 
by  histrionic  skill,  by  his  own  life,  he 
has  taught  thousands  that  his  art 
may    be    more    than    a  mummer's 
mimicry,  that  a  theatre  may  be  the  | 
Temple  of  the  Muses.    This  he  has 
done  modestly  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  calling;  not  by  preaching  in 
pamphlets,  not  by  lecturing,  not  byj 
rushing  into  print  as  one  afraid  lest; 
the  public  might  ignore  him.  Thei 
actor    has    cultivated    and  purified 
taste;  the  man  needed  no  formal  title 
of  nobility. 

In  this  instance  retirement  will  not 
bring  with  it  forgetfulness.  All  thati 
have  seen  the  actor  will  remember; 
the  classic  face,  the  golden  voice,  the 
eloquence  of  speech,  ■  the  grace  of 
bearing,  the  significance  of  gesturej 
Sir  Johnston  may  retire  from  the! 
stage  that  will  mourn  him;  he  cannot 
withdraw  himself  from  the  memory 
l«f  a  host  of  admirers,  or  from  the 
i^earts  of  troops  of  friends. 


w  e  open  B  bag  of  at 
imsc  :  .  .uicoiiB  Inforrtlatlon.   S  - 
■writes  to  ui9..  We  would  gladly  pi  ciix  a 
Mrs   or  Miss,  but  as  our  correspondent 
brefcrs  Just  Sarah,  we  will  run  no  risk 
In  offeiuling  her. 
As  tho  World  Wags: 

My  experience  with  the  word  "feettn 
Is  quite  unlike  that  of  W.  A.  P.  In  the 
morning  Herald.  Many  yearp  ago  the 
wives  of  the  farmers  living  amongst  tha 
hlUs  of  New  Hampshire  used  to  knit 
what  thoy  called  "sale  feotin,"  that  Is, 
men's  woollen  socka,  from  yarn  of  their 
own  spinning,  which  they  sold  at  the  vil- 
lage Etore— therefore  the  word  ".lale."  A 
"smart  knitter,"  and  there  were  many 
of  thorn,  could  clothe  herself  by  the  sale 
of  these  "feetln."  Has  any  one  else 
heard  tho  word  used  In  thia  way? 

Jan,  29.  ■  ®-  ®' 

i  In  certain  Engll.'sh  provinces  "footing' 
I  Or  "feeting"  means  stooklng-feet.  rha 
I  word  is  also  applied  to  "the  coarser 
'  locks  of  wool,  set  aside  during  tha  pro- 
cess of  'welding,'  for  tho  feet  of  atook- 
ings."  This  word  is  used  figuratively  of 
persons.— [Ed. 


An  Early  Demon. 

Tha  old  coffee-houses  are  described  at 
length  in  Mr.  Percy  H.  Boynton's  "Lon- 
don In  English  Literature."  As  the  num- 
ber of  them  Increased,  broadsides  ap- 
peared against  them.  One  was  entitled 
"Tho  Woman's  Petition  Against  Coffee," 
and  it  asserted  that  "Coffee  drinking  en- 
couraged idling  and  talkativeness,  and 
led  men  to  trifle  away  their  time,  scald 
their  chops,  and  spend  their  money,  all 
for  a  little  base,  black,  thick,  nasty,  bit- 
ter, stinking,  nauseous  puddle  water." 
Could  anything  worse  be  said  of,  the 

Demon  Rum,  whether  he  came  from 
Medford,  Jamaica,  Santa  Cruz  or  South 
Boston? 


Art  Outpago 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Being  as  I  am  of  an  old  family  I 
have  for  years  come  in  from  the  road, 
every  Saturday  night  for  a  supper  ofj 
Boston  baked  beans.  Sometimes  I'dj 
Jump  from  New  York  to  Boston  just  for^ 
these  beans.  I  always  got  them  at  a 
restaurant  In  Washington  street. 

In  today's  Herald  I  read  that  the  man- 
ager of  that  restaurant  testified  In  a 
salt  that  all  the  beans  served  there 
were  purchased  In  New  York,  all  cooked. 
"We  simply  heat  them  to  serve,"  fur- 1 
ther  testified  the  manager.  i 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  honestly  whether 
or  not  you  think  I'd  be  justified  In  kill- 
ing the  manager  of  that  restaurant,  or 
Is  it  the  man  who  brought  the  suit  that 
revealed  the  horrid  truth  who  should 
:  die?  INCOHAB  LUFKIN. 

Dr.  Schwazey,  a  leading  citizen  of 
Baldwlnsvllle,  in  an  alcoholic  state  of 
mind  remarked  to  Artemus  Ward  in 
the  village  oyster  saloon: 

"  'Do-  you  see  them  beans,  old  manr 
Do  you  see  'em?'  ,  ,    ,^  v 

"  'I  do.  They  are  a  cheerful  fruit  when 
used  temprltly.' 

I  "  'Well,'  said  he,  'I  hain't  eat  anything 
since  last  week.  I  eat  beans  now  be- 
cause I  eat  beans  then.  I  never  niix  my 
vlttles  1  •  »  •  A  blessin  onto  the  hed 
of  the  man  what  Invented  beans  1  A. 
blessin  onto  his  hed '.'  ,   -r,  > 

"  'Which  his  name  is  Ollson!   He  s  a 

first  family  of  Bostin,"  said  I."   

And  now  Boston  beans  coma  Tcom 


New  York.  Is  there  no  Gllson  left? 
Ichabod  !  The  glory  Is  departed.  j 

Hard  as  in  "Ache" 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "stomacher" 
(a  part  of  a  woman's  dress)?  My  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  over  30  years  old  gives 
the  pronunciation  with  the  "ch"  soft  aa 
In  "chin.-"  I  have  a  recent  abridged 
Webster  whdch.  gives  "stumaker"  as  cor- 
rect. It  seems  strange  to  me  that  a  word 
which  has  been  practically  out  of  usa 
for  manv  years  should  change  Its  pro- 
nunciation. Can  you  tell  me  how  tha 
word  was  usually  pronounced  by  our  aa- , 
cesters  and  anything  else  from  the  va- 
rious authorities  on  this  matter? 

M.  A.  WBBBEK. 

Brighton,  Jan.  26. 

In  John  Walker's  "Critical  Pronounv 
ing   Dictionary"    (1791)    stomacher  is 
!  pronounced  "stummldjur."    The  concise 
'Oxford   Dictionary   gives  only  "stom- 
'aker,"  and  we  have  never  heard  the 
'  word  pronounced  otherwise.   "Ch  hard 
as  In  "ache."    The  history  of  English 
pronunciation  is  Interesting,  but  diHgent 
reading  of  it  leads  to  madness. — [Ed.  ; 

A  Phonetic  Reminder. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ; 

The  trivial  communications  which  t 
have  sent  to  your  column  have  received 
so  kindly  a. welcome,  and  attention- so 
far  beyond  their  deserts,  that  I  feel 
deeply  grateful.  Indeed,  1  feel  so  grate- 
ful that  I  am  anxious  to  make  some  re- 
turn for  the  courtesy  shown  me;  and  i 
think  I  may  have  discovered  a  way. 

Let  me,  by  way  of  further  preface, 
inslstentlv  vow  my  own  humility.  I  am 
not  presumptuously  awaiting  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  banquet.  When  the  tomato 
cans  are  dipped  into  the  savory  Hassa- 
yama  mine  will  not  among  them,  ana 
from  the  post-prandial  discourse  upon 
streaks  or  strakes  I  shall  bear  no 
broken  head.  I  know  my  place  as  an 
occasional  caller,  generobsly  welcomed 
on  days  of  public  reception,  to  be  sure, 
but  with  no  seat  at  the  family  table.  But,, 
in  common  with  many  of  tlie  readers 
of  the  column,  I  am  impatiently  wait- 
ing lor  the  banquet  to  take  place,  fee 


ng  certain  IHat'  ^  reports 
^ou  will  give  there  will  be  a  reHectlon 
»f  such  a  union  of  wisdom  and  inlrtn 
%B  never  was  on  sea  or  land.    It  is  in 
n-der   that   nothing    may   lessen  i-ne 
pleasure  which  we,  your  devoted  ad- 
mirers,   so    eagerly    anticipate  and. 
leven  more  than  that.  In  order  that  you 
yourselves  may  suffer  no  ch  11,  t^'J^J  * 
earnestly  protest  against  the  imPO«  "f*"  I 
upon  you  of  Kat  Bote's  nautical  ballads 
Where  there  Is  to  be  so  much  Pi^re  EoW 
anything  merely  gilded  *ill  e^Jl^'y 
out  of  place,  and  anyone  who  adopts  the 
phonetic  spelling  -b-o-t-e"  for  the  word 
b-o-a-t  Is  outrageously  spurious.  His 
pronunciation  marks  him  a  Pretender 
and  would  be  heard  with  derls  on  by 
every  man  who  knows  the  smell  o  bilga, 
from  Eastport  to  the  tip  of  Cape  ood^ 
The    phonetic    spelling    of   ,  boat  19 
"b-w-u-t."  Askjany  real  sailor  whose 
hailing  port  is  sfiiywhere  along  the 
England  coast,  and  nowhere  else  are 
real  sailors  bred. 

Tell  Kat  Bote  to  read  his  nautical 
ballads  to  the  marines.        J.  ALGER. 

North  Reading.  Jan.  28. 

GOGORZA  AND 
MME.  ALDA  AT 

Mme.  Frances  Alda  and  Emlllo  da 
Gogorza  gave  a  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Symphony  Hall.  Frank  La 
Farge  was  tha  accompanist  for  Mme, 
Alda  and  Henfl  Dupont  played  for  Mr. 
de  Gogorza. 

Wm».  Alda  sang  songs  by  SecchI,  Pur- 
cell,  Relchardt,  Carey,  Sibelius,  Blech, 
Gri'!?,  aiBurd  Lie,  Wolf-Ferrari,  and 
oth  while  Mr.  de  Gogorza's  program 
in  I  lied  songs  by  Moussorgsky,  De- 
bu  sy,  Faure,  Homer,  Granado.s,  Alvarez 
.md  others.  The  applausu  was  evenly 
divifled  between  both  singers,  and  Mr., 
<ir  riogorza,  who  has  many  admirers  In 

J  n,  wjia  warmly  welcomed. 

I'lio  natural  beauty  of  Mme.  Alda's 
A  'ire  waa  chiefly  noticeable  In  purely 
1.1  ricil  passages  and  In  her  extreme 
inipor  notes;  She  sang  easily,  often 
brilliantly.  With  th«  exception  of  the 
Gavotte  from  "Manon,"  slie  was  most 
oiTfotive  In  songs  of  a  less  florid  nature, 
8uch  as  "When  Roses  Bloom,"  "Tausend 
jSurne,"  "L«iuf  der  Welt,"  "Ades 
iiux"  and  Mr.  La  Faroe's  "Expect- 
,"  which  was  redemanded.  Nor 
.•^i  lild  her  singing  of  "My  Laddie"  pass 
Ij;'  nnmentloned. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  dl.^played  fully  his 
1  i  ii«  an'l  sympathetic  voice,  hie  musical 
■  i  nno'i.Tnal  nature,  his  art  as  singer 
1    ii;.  11  liter.    He  sang  the  group  of 
I    iii^li  sungB  of  which  the  Cnnto  del 
idarlo,  the  sad  lament  of  a  captive, 
IS  the  most  eftectlv(».  with  the  gusto 
111  fluency  characteristic  of  the  Latin 

75oth  singers  added  to  the  pro^ara. 

CONSTANfiNO  WINS 
FIGHT  FOR  HEARING 

NEW  TORK,  Feb.  1— The  appellate 
division  of  the  supreme  court  handed 
down  a  decision  late  yesterday  that  Os. 
car  Hammfirstein  must  go  to  trial  with 
il.s  suit  agaln.st  Floronclo  Constantino 
If  Harumersteln  hope.s  to  be  successful 
In  re'Jtr.Tlnlng  the  tenor  from  singlnt 
v.ltli  tiie  Boston  Oppra  conipany. 

K;iri,:ncrRli'ln  sued  for  an  Injunction 
In  the  lower  court  and  won  by  default. 
Conntuntlno  then  got  an  c>c^r  op-nliig 
the  default  and  givlncr  the  tenor  a 
chance  to  have  the  caoe  tried,  at' the 
same  time  settln,T  aside  the  judgment 
of  pome  $25,000  awarded  Hammersteln. 
ir.'immerstelnr  appealed  from  the  latter 
derision  and    It    was    the    appeal  the 

iffher  court  passed  on  R.-xturday.  The 
case  will  be  tried  in  the  Xcw  York  su- 
preme court,  probably  the  latter  part  of 

R  present  month. 


TVio  next  number  wa?  Jifcrip;;  ' 
thQ  breaking  of  day.  Alphoiise  D'A'i  i.io 
conducted.  A  selection  from  "Cavallerla 
Kusticana"  and  a  selection  from  "Alda"; 
followed.      "  _      .  ■ 

A  cornet  duet  by  Nelson  T.  Bermer 
and  Godfrey  W.  McMuUin,  with  Harold 
E.  Brenton  directing  the  band,  was  next 
played.  Several  selections  by  more  than 
]50  members  of  Swedish  singing  societies 
followed.  Gustaf  Sundellus  acted  tts 
director.  . 
1  A  selection  of  patriotic  airs  of  various 
i  nations,  in  which  military  bodies  or 
many  countries  took  part,  entitled  "Un- 
der One  Flag,"  followed.  John  M. 
Flockton  compiled  the  music  for  this 
j  piece,  -while  Herbert  E.  Patrick  con- 
!  ducted. 

As  a  conclusion,  the  colors  were  sa- 
luted by  all  the  trumpeters  and  cor- 
Inetlsts,  a  gun  boomed  and  a  monster 
flag  was  let  drop^  

OPERA  HOUSE  CONCERT 

!   

Miss    Mussini    Makes  Successful 
Debut — Constantino  Heard. 

The  debut  of  Miss  Aide  Mussini,  a 
new  member  of  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany, was  the  feature  of  last  nights 
operatic  concert  Miss  Mussini  sang 
Micaela's  air  from  "Carmen"  and  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  one  of  the 
largest  audiences  that  has  attended  the 
Sunday  evening  concerts.  H^r  pleas- 
ing manner  as  well  as  her  promising 
voice  won  the  approval  of  her  hearers 
and  they  insisted  on  two  encores. 

Constantino  sang  the  aria,  "ClelO  e 
Mar,"  from  Ponchieili  s  "Gloconda  ajid 
the  Lament  of  Johnson  from  "The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West,"  with  his  old  fav- 
orite "La  Danna  e  Mobile"  from 
"Rigoletto"  for  an  encore  and  received 
the  habitual  applause.  OtherSr  on  the 
program  were  Mme.  Margherlta  Berlza 
and  Jose  Madrones.  Fablo  Rimini 
played  the  plajio  accompaniments. 

CLEOPATRA' 

By  PHILI?  HALE. 

.<?ni;riKP.T  'l'III':.\Tl'.I';-"Caesar  and 
Cii'oi.alia.  •  a  liiMf.'iy  in  live  acts,  by 
i;<<iiKe  BiTiuird  ,Slunv. 

A   I'.  iHliiii  c;ii;.r(tsman.  .  W.  M.  Uollierrurd 


UNITED  BAND  CONCERT 


Over  8000  Witness  Perforinance  of 
400-PIece  Combination. 
More  than  8000  persons  last  night  at- 
tended the  10th  anniversary  concert  by 
th<»  400-plece  military  band— comprising 
representatives  of  various  Boston  bands 
—  held  in  Mechancs"  hall,  for  the  beneflt 
of  tho  Musicians'  Mutual  Relief  Society 
of  Boston.  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  his  daughters. 
Misses  Rose  and  Agnes,  and  Lleut.-Gov. 
and  Mi-fl.  Barry  cat  In  the  balcony. 
Tho  program  wa.-s  varied,  from  stirring 
larches  to  grand  and  light  opera  selec. 
ions.  All  numbers  were  well  received, 
romptly  at  8  o'clock  Thomas  M.  Car- 
the  veteran  leader,  conducted  the 
ening  march,  which  was  followed  as 
ncores  by  the  "Second  Connecticut 
irch"  and  "Boston  Commandery 
larch." 

Conductor  Albert  M.  Kaniich  directed 
iio  next  number  on  the  bill  which  was 
"    ■  '   i  M  "Oberon."   The  encore  to 
"Stars  .ind  Stripes  March."  j 
from  "Carmen"  were  next' 
'  Mid  under  direction  of 
J  N.  L'Afrlcalne.  Two 

t  i          1.   the  first   belnfr  t^r 

m  Poloiiitiae"  and  the  otli 
"  zy  March." 


There  are  ^  .mw  tiat  cry  o"^  aFatnst 
such  perversions  of  history.  X.heT 
would  gravely  correct  Mr.  Shaw  ajid 
say  that  Cleopatra  was  20  and  not  lb 
when  she  first  saw  Caesar;  that  as  tlie 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletea  and  a  lady 
lof  Pontus.  She  was  a  blonde,  not  ttio 
swarthy-cheeked  queen  of  Tennyspn. 
Inot  the  brunette  as  represented  by  Miss 
Elliott,  a  singularly  handsome  aPPa"; 
Ition;  but  Mr.  Shaw  did  not  write  for 
them,  and  they,  evidently,  have  not 
read  his  notes  to  the  play.  - 

Forbes-Robertson's  Caesar  Is  n^eiy 
jconcelved,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
conception  la  masterly.  Never  did  he 
lose  the  serious  note;  never  did  he  tor- 
Iget  the  gravity  indispensable  to  the  ideal 
Impersonation  of  this  freakish  creation 
bf  the  dramatist's  brain.  How  admirable 
ills  delivery  of  the  lines,  as  when  he  re- 
minded the  Egyptian  deploring  the  burn- 
ing of  the  library  that  he  too  was  an 
author!  ,  ,     ,  „  ^5- 

How  significant  his  facial  play,  h  s 
every  gesture!  Among  the  innumerable 
fine  moments  were  his  sudden  recollec- 
tion of  Cleopatra's  existence  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  act.  he  ^as  busied 
with  plans  of  battle;  ^*en  in  the  tost 
act,  he  remembered  that  he  had  for- 
gotten somethlng-namely,  to  farewell 
Cleopatra.  And  there  were  al^°  "°'^^ 
moments,  as  in  his  «Pe"h  on  the  folly 
of  war  his  remarks  on  the  Inevitable 
monotony  of  life,  the  fact  that  every 
dog  must  have  his  day  and  he  had  *iad 
his:  the  tragic  severity  with  which  he 
faced   Cleopatra  after  the  murder  of 

^Mi'ss'Elllott  was  appropriately  sjrlish, 
/thoroughly    delightful    In    the  "Shter 
scenes  as  In  her  first  meeting  with  tne 
old   gentleman.,  and   she  often  played 
with  skill,  but  there  is  a  deeper  dramatic  | 
Quality  in  the  character  that  she  did  : 
not  porUy.    Mr.    Ian   Robertson  was 
capital  as  the  conservative  Briton  wuh  I 
the  insular  eye.   Mr.  Scott-Gatty  played  , 
the    exquisite    Apollodoms    with    con-  1 
vincing  lightness  and  good  humor  and 
Mr  Lacy  was  a  bluff  and  hearty  Rufio.  , 
Miss  Bourne  showed  mare  ability  as 
Ftatateeta  th.-in  In  the  preceding  parts 
she  has  assumed,  but  the  role  admits  | 
of   more   melodramatic  Intensity.  The. 
minor  parts  were  as  a  rule  well  taken^ 

The  play  will  be  repeated  tonight,  -tt  , 
j2^ji_^-^at  ti»»»-wW-  -net  b» -m»g£-^ 
i>ntfnrnaiiar/'3. 
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aphorism  to  Thucydldes.  Whom  shall  1 
btlieve'.'  HENRI  d'ARLES. 

Manchester,  N,  H. 

We  find  this  aphorism  given  in 
French:  "Heureu.x  les  peu!pl2s  qui  n'ont 
pas  d'histoire,"  but  the  name  of  the 
author  is  not  given.— Ed.  • 


111  Izaiioi  (iVipialii 
' Inuitl  t  .  

\    .N  vjI.IhIi  t^i'MlllUll  .  . . 

I '.  1  'irm  

I'l.Ji  iii.ua  

.iKiiijs  t*ui'/i:ir   

1  'ii>ii|i:i|r.i  

1'i.llliiMii.i  


I'll! 


l(ll< 


.  Cli  ii  ii-i,  Oruliam 
n.iidiin  riii  linrrta 
Uiiiid'io  IWntle.v 
.Ail.-iin«  Uoiirn.i 

|.-i.i  I,.  ^-  l(..l...rl..'<M 

.(ii-iiruilo  El'.i l  it 
.11    .Mlu.l  1 

.  .  .S.    .\.    I'.ii'l  > 


I'l  ,iv   \  |\-   nii-liaril  .Stiii  'i. 

•  ,  :,i    , ,   WulliT  Ulmslii"" 

ill,  ,,,   Pruuk  Lucy 

I  Illll  I{oltBrl.-.>ii 

l.llllll^.  S.-iii:m;u».  •'  ffrry  llli.i.l.-s 

,\Utjll.iil..rn»  Alex.  t^vnnGM) 

.-,  i.tuil.iii  Hubert  Atkliw 

After  llie  fourth  aft  Sir  Jolmstoii. 
(•alle<l  lieliirc  the  curtain  many  times, 
liiuilly  iniiilu  :i  tvsv  remarks  In  whkli  ho 
i^poke  of  llie  pIcHsiire  tliiit  it  would  give 
hini  to  tell  Mr.  Sliuw,  hmv  yieatly  Bos- 
Ion  had  enjoyed  lil»  |)>ay.  The  speech 
was  elmraeteriatlo  of  tlio  .••reaker  in  Its 
lircvitv  11  ml  niode.>ity.  Thi..  Kreat  audl- 
eme  Klioweil  iinii-.i.-<lai«al>ly  thut  It  also 
cnloyed  luiKely  Sir  .lolitiHUm's  Inw'er- 
tionallon  of  Caesar.  MIr.s  IClliotfa  Cleo- 
putra,  and,  In  flu  I.  the  geiier:il  perform- 
ance. 

Many  yrnrn  ago  a  comic  history  of 
rtouie  wut<  written  with  Illustrations  by 
.lohn  Leaeh.  in  which  the  heroes  ami 
•natrons  uerc  treated  with  dellght.'ul 
irreverence.  Senators  uoie  stovepipe 
hats  and  there  was  also  tin:  anachron- 
ism of  l  iay  pipes.  Not  luiii;  ago  that  in- 
explicable play  of  Shakespeare's.  "Troi- 
lub  and  Cres.sida."  was  iilayed  In  good 
faith  almo.st  na  a  burlesiiue  in  Lond^tn. 
and  the  iirodurers  insisted  that  it  was 
Shakespeare's  lulent  to  parody  Homer. 
Xor  do  we  forsi  t  the  ania/.lngly  witty 
liljiottu  of  Mellliae  and  Ualevy  tor  "r>a 
Hi-lle  Helene." 
I!ut  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  Is  much 
noil-  than  a  burlesque,  much  more  than 
:m  extrav.ipanza.  It  reveals,  it  la  true, 
tlic  fantastleal  and  iiniilwh  humor  of 
tile  author,  .but  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
.say  that  tlie  Caesar  of  Shaw  Is  closer 
to  the  Caesar  of  Suetonius  and  other 
aiH'ieiit  worthies  than  the  platitudinous 
1,'aesar  of  Shake!|)eare.  the  one  char- 
a.  ter  In  the  noble  tragedy  that  la  not 
slroMgly  drawn.  Teachers  -jf  play  writ- 
ing may  tell  their  classes  that  as  a 
diama  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  U 
loosely  constructed:  that  It  Is  rambling" 
and  not  dramatic:  that  there  Is  talk  In- 
stead of  action,  and  only  in  the  scene 
where  Ftatateeta  Is  slain  Is  there  any 
lonipelling  moment.  Theoretically  all 
this  is  true,  yet  who  would  have  this 
play  otherwise?  And  what  tails  there 
is!  ' 

The  playwright  has  been  accused  of 
Insincerity,  yet  in  many  scenes  ho  Is 
bitterly  in  earnest.  Through  the  mouths 
of  Caesar.  Apollodrus,  Rufio,  Britannus 
and  the  little  king  he  expresses  his 
views  on  government,  political  economy, 
art,  war,  peace,  ritualistic  services, 
cookery;  he  mocks  at  the  pomp  and 
edicts  of  monarchs,  and  his  Cleopatra 
is  a  fascinating  Incarnation  of  all  that 
Is  flippant.  Inconsequential,  childish,  il- 
logical, selfish  and  fascinating  in  tho 
woman  of  a  certain  type. 


A  few  days  ago  Mr.  J.  Doremus 
Sproggs  wrote  a  pleasant,  chirpy,  somn 
might  say  "sassy"  letter  which  we  pub- 
lished, although  It  contained  a  gross 
personal  attack  on  the  editor  of  this 
department.  Mr.  Sproggs  also  took  liber- 
ties wltb  some  of  our  valued  contrib- 
utors. We  regret  to  say  that  one  of 
them  was  thus  seriously  offended. 


Softly,  Doctor,  Softly. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

So  strange  that  people  do  think  so 
much  of  the  stomach:  The  repeated 
references  to  this  matter  of  a  banquet 
are  getting  to  be  stale.  I  have  in  a 
previous  letter  expressed  my  views  re- 
garding a  banquet.  I  would  not  care 
for  the  food  that  would  no  doubt  gratify 
the  stomachs  of  many,  I  hope  not  very 
many,  of  your  contributors,  but  I  would 
like  to  meet  some  of  the  contributors  to 
As  the  World  Wags  for  a  pleasant  even- 
ing In  a  mental  feast,  for  therein  I  air 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  gainer. 

It  has  become  a  habit  with  me  to  look 
over  this  column,  but  such  an  article 
as  appears  today,  Jan.  SO,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  J.  Doremus  Sproggs  Is  not 
entertaining,  educational  or  pleasant 
In  assumed  Ignorance  of  table  manners, 
Sproggs  should  use  the  prooun  "I"  in- 
stead of  "\A'e."  Let  him  wallow  In  his 
own  dirt  and  show  the  result  to  the 
public  through  your  very  accommodat- 
ing medium,  and  please  leave  others 
out.  I  hope  "J.  D.  S."  will  gather 
enough  Intellect  to  behave  better  at  a 
banquet  than  he  does  In  the  press.  He 
writes  of  "Old  Doc  Sprock3tt."  I  don't 
blame  him  for  using  ill  names  for  others 
when  he  is  content  to  adopt  such  as  he 
signs  himself.  If  that  Is  the  name  he 
Inherited  he  Is  not  to  be  blamed.  It 
only  the  one  he  wishes  to  be  known  by, 
It  was  well  chosen.  If  I  had  one  like  It, 
I  would,  on  some  day  when  there  was  a 
strong  northwest  wind,  go  to  the  end  of 
Long  wharf,  paste  the  name  to  a  shingle 
and  set  It  adrift.  I  am  proud  of  my 
name,  a  good,  old  Scotch-Irish  one. 
made  known  to  the  world  by  the  cele- 
brated Davy,  the  William  Tell  of  Texas, 
and  kept  warm  and  honorable  by  S.  R. 
Crockett,  the  celebrated  writer  of  today. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  laugh  at  old 
Imen  who  tell  of  what  they  have  been, 
but  should  we  ever  meet  I  will  put 
some  of  your  writers  to  a  test,  physi- 
cally I  mean.  I  have  never  boasted  of 
mental  strength,  but  have  had  suffl- 
Iclent  to  get  along  with  and  keep  out- 
side the  foolish  house, 
i  DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 


I  Without  a  History. 

'as  the  World  Wags: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  informa- 
tion about  a  famous  aphorism,  whose 
author  it  is  very  important  for  me  to 
know.  The  aphorism  Is  as  follows: 
"Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are 
blank  in  history  books."  Carlyle  quotes 
It  in  his  "Life  of  Frederick  the  Great" 
(book  xvi,  c.  I)  and  gives  it  as  from 
Montesquieu,  but  he  does  not  indicate 
from  which  of  Montesquieu's  works  It 
comes.    Another  author  attributes  this 


To  "W.  A.  P." 

Ak  the  World  Wags: 

"Feetin"  or  "feetnin"  is  still  In  com- 
mon use  in  this  part  of  the  Cape.  Yoi; 
always  look  for  the  "feetnin"  of  a  lost 
Icow,  or  of  a  hen  thief.  Tho  pantry  i'-> 
walled  the  "buttery,"  which  .ilso  looks 
hike  a  good  old  English  word,  and  a  de- 
ceitful fellow  Is  spoken  of  as  "under- 
watered."        Wliy       "underwatered" '.' 

Doubtless  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has 
something  to  sa;-  about  It  In  his  eagerly 
expected  great  work  on  sociology.  As  a 
frequenter  of  Capt.  Vickerson's  well- 
known  resort  at  Clamport,  Mr.  Johnson 
must  have  heard  the  word. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Mr.  Ottie  for  de.scriblng  a  "snow."  In 
reading  the  history  of  Cape  Cod  I  came 
across  an  account  of  the  wreck  of  the 
pirate  ship  "Whlddah,"  comminded  by 
Samuel  Bellamy.    The  historian  says; 
"The  fleet,  consisting  of  the  pirate  ship, 
her  tender  (the  snow  of  90  tons),  a  wine 
ship  and  a  sloop."   Though  a  mere  land- 
lubber, I  could  understand  all  this  ex- 
cept the  "snow"  part.    Until  Mr.  Ottle's 
explanation  I  was  Ignorant  of  what  a 
"snow"   meant.    The   "Whlddah"  was 
wrecked  on  the  Wellfleet  shore  In  1717.  \ 
Alas,  how  I  miss  my  lamented  friend, 
Capt.  Zach  Truebody!     For    60  years' 
Cap'n   Zach   never   missed   the  Grand 
Banks  voyage.    He  would  surelj  have 
enlightened  me  on  these  matters.  Now 
I  must  rely  on  outsiders  for  Informa- 
tion. MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 
East  Brewster,  Jan.  28. 
"Underwater"   In   English   dialect  Is 
water  about  the  foundations  of  a  house. 
"Buttery"  at  an  early  period  In  England 
was  a  name  extended    to    the  roora 
where  provisions  were  laid  up.— [BM. 


Antipodal  Moralists. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

May  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  connoisseur 
In  the  humanities  to  assist  me  In  a 
collection  I  am  making  of  notoworthj 
exponents  t)f  what  I  like  to  call  antlp 
odal   morality?     1   exclude   Nero  an< 
Heliogabalus  because  their  exalted  post 
tlon  has  doubtless  been  responsible  fo 
a  great  deal  of  undeserved  laudation 
My   beau   Ideal  at   present   Is   a  hah 
legendary     character    from    my  own 
family  history,  one  who  boasted  that 
she  had  committed  every  crime  In  the 
calendar  of  which  she  ever  heard  the ; 
name,  with  the  one  exception  of  murder. 
Even  she,  as  you  perceive,  had  one  fatal 
flaw,  and  1  have  searched  In  vain  for  a 
more   admirable    embodiment     of  the 
ideal.    Some  of  the  recently  published 
comments  on  Mona  Lisa's  smile  made 
me  hope  I  had  found  a  clus,  but  more 
careful  consideration  makes  me  think 
the  depravity  In  this  case  lies  wholly 
in   the   critic's   eye.    If  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  cannot  come  to  the  rescue— he 
surely  must  have  a  page  on  the  subject 
in  his  colossal  work — I  am  at  a  com- 
plete loss.       ANXIOUS  ENQUIRER. 
Dorchister,  Jan,  3. 

In  splto  of  Georges  Duviquet's  life  of 
Heliogabalus,  the  Emperor  was  not 
wholly  a  bad  lot.  Kemtmber  he  had 
been  told  by  Syrian  priests  that  he 
shold  be  "blathanatos ' ;  i.  e..  should 
commit  suicide.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
he  was  inclined  to  go  It  while  ho  was 
young.  Let  us  be  charitable  and  say 
with  De  Quincey  that  the  poor  fellow- 
has  been  sadly  abused  In  history;  "but 
after  all  ho  was  a  mere  boy.  and  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare."  Local  female 
suffragists  should  erect  a  statue  to  him 
on  the  Common,  for  during  his  reign  he 
pe.rmltted  a  Female  Senate.- lEd. 


BOSTON     OPERA     HOUSE— Doublel 

bill— "Mascagni's     "Cavallerla  Rusti-1 

cana"  and  Leoncavallo's  "I  Pagliacci. 

Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  both  operas. 

Cast  of  "Cavallerla": 

.Sontuzza  Mips  White 

Lfilft  Miss  I.e7eroni 

MMmnia  Lucia  .\fias  Ileymaa 

'Iiiritldu  Mr  fiVntana 

Alllo  .Mr.  roiuarl 

Cast  of  "Pagliacci": 

Nia  in  M'ss  Nielsen 

Cniilo  ..Mr.  Pontan.T 

Tenio  Mr.  Ancona 

Beppe  Mr.  Glacoone 

.Silvio  Mr.  Everi'lt 

Particular  anticipation  had  been 
aroused  for  the  performance  of  "Caval- 
lerla" because  Mr.  Fontana  was  to  take 
the  part  of  Turiddu  for  the  first  time, 
while  Miss  White  had  not  appeared  as 
Santuzzu  before  In  Boston.  In  both 
instances  realization  was  at  least  equal 
to  anticipation,  and  consequently  high 
satisfaction  reigned. 

Mr.  Fontana  In  voice  and  acting  was 
all  that  the  flippant,  don't-care  peasant 
Lotl/rio  should  be.  His  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  character  was  shown  In  his 
close  attention  to  the  little  details  of 
expression  and  gesture,  which  was  all 
he  could  do  with  so  negative  a  person 
as  Turiddu.  In  the  farewell  to  Mamma 
Lucia  the  doomed  gallant  showed  some 
real  emotion  and  Mr.  Fontana  made 
the  most  of  It,  his  vol<*'  here  exhibit- 
ing some  of  its  splendid  power  and 
heautv. 


v'htto's  Santiixaa  was  not  olthei 

■    -      -  ,.    !>•        ..f  Kl«0- 

V  f  <r 
i;i  In 

,;i>l  us     u;i:  i-.-'U  .i^iioa   t  iiuiIiuiiAl 

■  .—  parts  w«>r«  taken  with  the 
Ay  of  the  several  slniiers. 
■  liiternirzHO  played  more 
'(  was  last  night,  ami 
>mr»1  to  persuade  Mr. 
It  It. 

Mr.     Fontana  had 

'.ties   to  displiiy  hl.S| 
.T?  nil  lU'tor  :inil  ii 


or  soumi.    The  other  members 
A»t.  particularly  Miss  Nielsen 
\     ona.    did    their    sharo  iv 
,d  prixluctlon  of  tho  opera. 
..■I  the  chorus  and  the  or- 
v  t ;  e  superb. 


Tlu-  -  u  .  ' 
synihi'i;^'.  fi 
moral  upon  i 
U  coni  Brna 


Is  more  or  Ic-^'  ' 
<e9  not  force  u 
.in  of  ItB  hearo'.- 
llttle  niiili^  who  hns  bei 


MME.  WIESIKE'S  RECITAL 


Singer  Accompanied  by  Conrad  V. 
Bos — Pleasing  Performance. 

T  Ulan  Wieslke.  soprano,  gave 
esterday  afternoon,  aeslstod 
V.  Bos,  pianist.     The  pro- 
-    -S3  was  as  follows: 

I    flamma;     L,ottl.  Pur 
Wonne   d«r  Wehmut. 
•  iebeabotschaft.  Der 
•   Sandmann,  Auft- 
lelser   WIrd  ra«ln 
-len  sprlcht;  Wolf, 
eusefallen  Spruech- 
ebft.  Mf  III  Sch.ietz- 
.  Im  Feld:  Strauss, 
.\jr.   1    =*  piayed  one  of  Mo- 
v3  III  C  major, 
s  a  small  audience. 

we  aie  informed,  oom- 
apoUs,  studied  In  this 
c  a  In  Europe.    She  h.-is 
n    ijiriuany    and,    returning  to 
!  a.  given  a  recital  In  New  York, 
lice  Is  a  lyric  soprano.    The  mld- 
nes  are  of  agreeable  quality,  while 
per  ones  are  not  full-bodied.  The 
has  been  well  schooled,  and  the 
has  been  carefully  coached,  so 
PEterday  she  made  a  pleasing  but 
nu;    a    strong    Impression.    Her  indi- 
viduality   in    interpretation    wa»  not 
marked. 

Mr.  Bos,  whose  accompaniments  have 
long  been  admired   In   Boston,  played 
n     of  the  now  neglected  sonatas  of 


bro*:r;i;.  UP  in  Vhe  ,h;.r.hed  cottn.e  -uul  | 
th^  » l  eltered  garden  by  three  dcl!«nt- ' 

b  U  prim,  Z  spinster..    Ttte  n,ni,i- 
^r.  oo.no  to  town,  mid  on  thrlv  w 
Soil  the  road  they  p:^98  Prunel/i  »  - 
iSt   and  rierrot  br«ak»  throuR  .  He, 

itc   kisses   Prunella  nn'l  1>« 
wT^awakeH.    She  longs  for  lli<^.  ^>»d; 
rfnall'    Per-uaded,  jet   reluctant,  su. 
foOow.  Pierrot  Into  the  world 

He  Uaves  her.  of  course.  In  a  da 
a  y^a^:  but  at  last, 

'  ives  are  brown  and  his  nj-nvi  i 

,;.;';■,'■r^r  .a".. '~t%  ■:«;";: 

have  gone,  leaving  him  alone.  I  runeua 

lU-s^r^hr'-iU";?.".",'" 

nottlc  aualntly  humorous  or  wlnsel 
^Hh'^te.Ung  BatJre.  So.net.mes  they  are 
In  verse,  sometimes  In  prose,  and  a 
ways  thirc  Is  the  delightful  accompa^l. 
ment  of  Mr.  Moorafs  muslo,  which  nn- 
rounces  the  orrlval  of  each  peraona?6 
by  a  motif  perfect  In  lU  expression  of 
<  haracter  It  Is  muslo  of  an  exceedlns- 
[y  hl^h  order  and  It  constitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  charms  of  the  play. 

In  perfect  accord  with  both  lines  and 
music  18  the  delightful  acting  of  Mr. 
Ola^dinnlng.  Mis.  Clark  and  their  a 
elates  They,  too,  are  In  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  mood  of  the  authors. 
They  trip  their  lines  to  the  music,  even 
as  Oiey  speak  them.  Here  Is  no  crude 
rlal^ni  In  acting,  nor  yet  the  old-fash- 
ioned elocution  that  marred  the  perform- 
ance of  "A  Thousand  Years  Ago.  In- 
stead there  Is  art-art  which  I  can  best 
describe  as  conventional.  In  the  sense 
m  which  that  word  means  decorative, 
formal  as  opposed  to  /eallstic.  This 
actlnp;  19  exactly  as  It  should  be.  It 
hamonues  with  the  quaint  fcharacters, 
the  decorative  setting,  the  fantastic  epi- 
sodes It  thrills  with  emotion  and  yet 
It  Is  never  out  of  key  with  the  stpry. 

It  U  a  mistake,  however,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  actual  values,  to  feature 
I  Miss  Clark  In  the  press  notices.    It  Is 
Mr    Olendinnlng's  Pierrot  that  is  tne 
'central  figure  In  the  performance  when- 
ever he  IB  on  the  stage.    His  portrayal 


t  and  gave  a  delightful  perform-    ever  ne  is  on  mc  -   

not  attempting  to  give  the  music  i  of  the  part  is  really  a  masterpiece--ex 
emotional   significance    or   undue  l|  quisltely  finished,  wholly  arustio  ana 


so     importance;     but    to  quote 
t's  own  words,  the  rapid  passages 
like    oil.    The   melodic  figures 
expressively   and   simply  played, 
solo  pianists  of  high  reputation 
well  have  envied  Mr.  Bos  yes- 
:  ,  for  Mozart's  music,  so  simple 
..e  eye,  demands  perfect  technic  and 
sensitive  artistic  nature. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Tine  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  •'Piunella,"  or 
■Love  In  a  Garden,"  a  fantasy  in  three; 
nets  by  I.aurence  Hou.^man  and  Gran- 
ville Barker,  with  music  by  Joseph 
Moo  rat. 

,  .  .Mar^soerlte  Clark 

 Ms  Jle  Hudspfih 

  ..Cectila    Rartc'.yr  ■  ' 

.; .'  Winifred  Fr.is-r 

  ,   .Via    St.    L  l  r 

-   .'  Katje   De  Be'  -  r 

OardeMr.'.  -Luke  il"^:  ii. 

o...   (Albert  Jaraes 

;  Ernest  Glendlnnlne 

Vbi   .'.  Reginald  Barlow, 

■     .'   Leslie  Palmer, 

Don  t  go  to  pee  ■  Prunella"  if  you  are| 
ured  business  man.    Don't  go  If  you^ 
bereft   of  imagination.    Don't  go, 
•our  ideal  In  the.  art  of  the  theatre 
)  smell  the  turkey  aa  It  comes  out 
he  oven.    But  if  you  can  shake 
ust  of  reality  off  your  mind  for  a 
noments  aJong  wrlth  your  hat.  If 
ave  any  feeling  for  charm,  any 
jerlng  love  of  be&uty.  If  you  have| 
fjast  spark  of  Imaginative  Insight, 
get  It  out  by  all  roeans  and  go. 

"Primella"  Is  a  fantasy   with  lines] 
now  quaint,  now  poetic,  set  In  the  quiet, 
hedged  garden  of  a  little  thatched  cot- 
j  tage  where  the  characters  in  the  comedy 
pass  t»  and  fro  in  varying  moods.  Here 


when  the  occasion  demands,  powerfully 
emotional.  His  lines  are  beautifully 
read.  Miss  Clark  is  attractive,  but  of 
all  the  Important  characters  in  the  play 
she  is  perhaps  the  least  successful  In 
striking  the  proper  note.  The  part  is 
not  a  fortunate  one  for  her  and^  does 
not  give  her  an  opportunity  to  make 
good  the  promise  of  her  delightful  work 
in  "Baby  Mine." 

The  minor  characters  are,  without  ex- 
ception, excellent.  Mr.  Barlow's  Scava- 
mel  Is  'especially  well  done  and  Miss 
Fraser's  brief  scene  in  the  last  act  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  moments  of 
the  play.  The  orchestra  is  very  capably 
j  conducted  by  Mr.  Phillip  James 

HOI-LIS  STREET  TIIEATlin;--Aiinle 
Russell  and  her  comedy  compmy  in 
•"The  School  for  Scandal. ••  a  comedy  in 
Ave  acts  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

Sir  Peter  T«azln  I'l-'l  W.  I'crmiiln 

BIr  Oliver  Surface  

Sir  Benjumln  Backbite.. 

ilr  Harr.T  Bumpur  

Josepli  Surface  

Oharles  Surface   ,  i 

Crabtree  l'^-  .-'  -"^ 

Rowlcj   tV;  Ti  uMil','.', 

Careless  Iliii.il.l  l/.ci 

Bnake   1..1.iis"ii  Hnscoc 

!"«    .       .....  ......  r'ni^m  Elevens 

Tr  n  \ithirr  Humcy 

l*iiy  Sn*er« cll  rioienc-  LcClercn  I 


 I,. 

.cnn-r.i 


1'. 

.All.:tl'll 


■  rneo 

i'ator  s  fond  liul  ii  ,  ■  .ina  by  tho  fl;ii 
tery  of  those  wlio  courted  her  nfti' 
mnrrlnBe  but  she  w;i,s  simple  at  heart 
To  Mr.'  Perinalii't:  Sir  Peter  the  hon- 
ors of  tilt!  perforiTiancn  fall  easily.  This 
well  graced  and  experienced  actoi 
(OhUMlcterlzed  the  part  with  rare  Intelli-j 
0tSS»  and  di-stlnctlon.  Ho  did  not  mak^ 
the  mistake  of  representing  Sir  Peted 
•.s  a  buffoon  of  low  comedy,  nor  was 
the  dlfferoiioe  In  his  wife's  and  his  owij 
•ite  apparently  too  disparaging.  He  was 
a  gallant,  a  man  _  of  parts,  who  had 
married  late  and  he  was  never  a  mera 
aged  and  doting  husband. 

Mr.  Klniu'U'K  Jo.seph  was  also  a  cleveij 
Impersonation.  Ho  concealed  villainy 
of  heart  hencatli  a  niave  manner  and 
he  presented  an  appearance  calculated 
to  excite  admiration.  I 
Mr.  Yorke  played  Charles  with  appra^ 
prlato  nonihalance.  Mr.  Power  was  al 
capital  Sir  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Stevens  wad 
linctlously  hebralc  as  Moses.  Miss  Good- 
win was  a  natural  Maria. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  apprecl- 
•tlve.  I 
The  play   next   week   will   be  "Sh^ 
C^iops  to  Conquer." 

COBB  SKETCH 

ATBilEITH'S 

"Sergeant  Bafiby,"  a  dramatization  of 
trvins  S.  Cobb's  story,  is  being  pre- 
sented at  H  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  by  an  able  company  of  seven, 
headed  by  that  always  popular  Boston 
actor,  George  Neville,  who  has  the  title 
role  ot  Sergeant  Bagby.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  New  Orleans  on  Confederate  re- 
union day  and  tiiere  are  Tobo  Ezeli, 
Jeplha  Grimes,  Uncle  Wes  and  all  the 
other  characters  that  played  so  promi- 
nent parts  in  tho  orifc-lnal  story.  Miss 
Pcr.rl  Ford  plays  most  acceptably  the 
role  of  Sally  May  Gibson. 

Another  sketc?h  finding  instant  favor 
with  the  large  audience  at  last  night's 
performance  was  presented  by  Edwin 
Marshall  and  Miss  Tina  Marshall  in 
their  "The  Troubles  of  R.  and  J.,"  tlie 
R.  and  J  being  tho  abbreviation,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  of  our  old  friends 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  And  as  the  pro.;ram 
well  puts  it,  "  'Tls  'but  a  skit,  its  aim  is! 
wit,  no  plot  to  bother  you  a  bit."  Mr.  j 
Stevens,  a  frequent  visitor  to  Kciith's, 
has  in  "The  Troubles  of  R.  and  J."  am- 
ple opportunity   to  display  his  versa- 1 

'  Mason  and  Murray,  in  a  little  sketch' 
entirely  different  from  anything  else,  ■ 
were  llioroughly  pleasing.  Both  are  ex- 1 
cellent  singers  and  mix  in  a  lot  of  bright 
dialo.sjue.  Marian  and  Victoria  Murray! 
appear  in  songs— and  in  gowns  of  the 
latest  creation.  They  make  up  one  of 
the  most  popular  sister  teams  in  vaude- 
ville and  have  a  numiber  of  new  song; 
stories,  that  they  present  with  excellent, 
effect.  : 
Burns  and  Fulton,  a  dancing  duo,  were 
enthusiastically  received  and  were 
called  back  several  times.  Their  latest 
dances  were  executed  with  grace,  ease 
and  precision.  Jliss  Leona  Stephens, 
late  of  the  "Over  tho  River"  company, 
gave  her  unique  songologue,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  movies  which  are  sup- 
posed to  portray  her  movements  from 
the  time  she  step.*  away  from  the  foot- 
lights until  she  appears  again  in  an  en- 
I  tire  chanse  of  costume.  Bowman 
brothers,  "the  blue  grass  boys,"  proved 
a  lively  pair.  Others  upon  the  bill  this 
week  were  Nip  and  Tuck,  novelty  acro- 
bats, and  the  three  Alix,  who  gave 
somethin-.?  unique  in  the  line  of  equili- 
ibristlo  feats. 


  ,  „,       :      BO.=iTn\     THEATUK-"VVay  Down 

Mr«  Caildour  ffolliM  Paget}    Etut,"  melodrama  in  four  acts,  by  I-ot- 

Marla......  "<""r'.l;',..'"-r'llV! H       Blair  Parker;  elaborafja  by  Joseph 

'  H.  Grisoiar.  The  princinals  of  the  cast: 


li'iiy  Teaile.  .;..  't'lsse" 

Miss  Russell,  tireless  In  her  devotion 
to  realism,  has  succeeded  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  genuinely  valuable  acces- 
sories in  reproducing  a  perfect  picture 
of  18th  century  life,  a  world  of  powder 
and  patches,  with  Its  ogling  and  Its 
tapping  of  snuff  boxes.  Its  polished 
elegance  and  scented  .'rivollty.  Beaux 
and  belles,  macaronis  and  dcwagp.rs 
then  moved  about.  exqui.;ltely  costumei. 


Mina  Moore  Kthel  lluyler  Gray 

Scfniro  Aitiasa  Bartlelt.-;  Charlc-s  Rl-^sel 

I,<lul.v:i  l:;;.r>..ett  fifth  .Summerv-^llc! 

Dai'ul   Biitlc-tt  Tlioitia.s  Mitchell 


pass  i»  ana  iry  in  »»iv'»'&  - — -    luch  iiiv>v..-j  u.7<ju..  —  

the  re»l  goes  hand  In  hand  with  the]  simperlns  and  smiling,  to  faint  airs  by 
*       .  _  _  .  „    Clmarda  and  Rameau. 


'aTf'i'   ?om»tlmea  one  and  sometimes 
ing  to  the  fore,  and  yet, 
;i  and  the  stage  manager  j 
.    j\v  Jacket,"  neither  Inter- 
feres with  the  other. 

"Prunella"  is  like  "The  Yellow  Jacket" 
■vavs.    It  is  like  it  in  being  a 
h  appeals  to  the  imagination: 
t  In  t^ie  beauty  and  poetry  of 
;ind  It  Is  like  it  in  the  perfect 
-hich  the  performancs  is  keyed 
od  of  the  play — a  thing  which 
.le  said  of  very  few  productions  of 
'ort  and  which  wa.3  notably  lacking 
-e  late  and  unlaraented  Boston  pro- 
ion  of  Mr.  Mackaye's  "A  Thousand 
rs  Ago." 

•■-  Wlnthrop  Ames  produced  Fran- 
.  '  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  New  York 
'he  27  th  of  last  October  with  practlc- 
the  same  cast  whii^h  Is  now  acting 
plaV  m  Boston,    f Previous  to  Its 


Clmarda  and  Rameau. 

The  production  is  in  many  respects 
charming.  The  scenes  are  deliKhtfuHy 
set  with  rare  taste,  while  the  manage- 
ment of  the  stage,  the  beauty  of  the 
costumes  and  the  attention  to  details 
are  deserving  of  much  praise. 

lome  four  years  ago  Miss  Russell  ap- 


Kate  Uro 
=  riife.<siir 
II  Urillpr .   .  . 

Jarlha  Pfrl; 
Whlpyl 


aler 


 _  .Ida  lOlli 

..n.  il.  Fcirsman 

 C.  H.  Carlton 

 Juclsiiu  l-anBlU 

 Ian-  Millard 

Frank  Be'.l 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRK-  '.M'. 
the  Comforts  ot  Home,"  William  Gil- 
lette's farce,  in  four  acts.  Characters 
and  <:ast: 


.\\trrii  Ilnstiiigs  

T.ini  SIcDow  

'riiciilort-  lienclci-  

KkIv  rt  rcttilioni'. . . 
riirlstnplicr  lial.m'y. 
Jiidson  L.-inslKi™. . 


oome  lour  years  ayu  ivxioa  x.ujiacn  "i^- [  juu^wii  'j^  ■  :. 
peared  in  Boston  as  Lady  Teazle  with  -^S'jil'.J's'nj  {he'.'?. 


the  New  Theatre  Company.  She  tiion 
acted  the  part  as  though  It  had  been 
Intended  for  a  souhrette.  She  confided 
In  the  audience  and  smiled  at  it  glee- 
fully when  she  triumphed  over  Sir 
Peter.  She  thus  inisc-onceived  the  char- 
acter and  struck  false  notes.  She  was 
also  artificial  and  her  diction  was  Irrl- 
tetlng.  The  actress  has  not  materially  j 
altered  her  Impersonation. 

Lady  Teazle  was  neither  a  grande 
coquette  nor  a  mere  prenuptlal  savage. ! 
an  untutored  barbarian.  She  was  ani 
attractive  girl,  modest,  yet  naturally 
vivacious.    S'  r   i-,;id  been  quietly  rcruedl 


Victor  .Smythc. 
'riionipKon. 

BiiililT.'  

■•Tin.-  Voice"  

Fill  Diitunskl  

i;ran>''-ll"f  Ilcmler. . 
.l>i«e|ihiiic  BciKlw.  . . 
HosiiliL-llo  I'ctiibone. 

Kiiiily  I'KttUiiiuc  

Kuty  

Ofetclion  


 J 


Wlllinm  r.  f'lnlctnn 

 limiald  Meek 

 WnltcT  WnlU-iv 

.  .  .FlTclcrlc  rirmutiilo 
. .  .tJcori;o  I'.i  n'^t 

 Altrcil  I.mit 

Morrill  Muni.son 
..Cnrlloy  t'hriftic 
. .  .Robert  C::'-'in 
 John  II  ' 

..  .Itnh.Tt  (  :i 

 l!(iris  r 

.Kliin-m  c  SL 
. .  .M:ihi-1  l  ul 

 \iixii'<l;i  '  ' 

.  ..\liu.'  I":i.v-I 

.H..;ltrir,.  t.<il.l;; 


Miss  Loraine  Wyman  Shows 
Pronounced  and  Genuine 
Art  in  Recital. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Loraine  Wyman  of  Ne'sr  York  | 
gave  a  recital  of  folk  songs  yesterday  | 
afternoon    at    Miss    Gertrude    Fogler's  | 
j  rooifts  In  Boylston  street.    In  the  cos- 
tume of  a  maiden  of  Brittany  she  sang 
old  songs  of  that  province,  and  in  crino- 
line she  sang  old  English  and  French 
songs. 

The  daughter  of  Julie  Wyman,  that 
admirable  singer,  who  for  many  years 
held  a  conspicuous'  position  in  the  mu- 
sical life  of  Boston  and  other  cities, 
'Miss  Loraine  studied  finally  with  Mme. 
Yvette  Gullbert,  who  has  made  of  late 
a  specialty  of  folk  songs.  With  thi« 
teacher  she  has  sung  with  marked  suc- 
cess In  Paris,  London  and  In  cities  of 
this  country. 

Her  voice,  a  light  one,  but  of  fine, 
agreeable  auality  and  carrying  power, 
has  been  carefully  trained  and  is  ex- 
pressive.   Her  diction  is  excellent.  She 
'  has  the  great  gift  of  humor.    In  her  i 
interpretation  ot  naive,  pathetic,  or  ma-  ] 
licious    songs,    facial    expression  and 
.significant  gestures  add  to  the  effect  ot 
1  her  well-modulated  voice.    There  Is  no 
extravagance  in  her  performance;  she 
does  not  go  too  far;  she  knows  when 
she  has  made  her  points,  and  is  wiU- 
i  ing  to  give  her  hearers  credit  for  a 

certain  amount  of  intelligence.  There 
I  is  variety  in  her  art,  and  this  art  is 
1  pronounced  and  genuine. 
I    She  was  especially  happy  yesterday  In 
I  the  Breton  songs  of  the  girl  that  went 

after  watercress:    and   wished   only  a 

soldier  for  a  lover;  the  girl  that  an- 
;  swered  confessedly  the  questions  of  her 

■justly  suspieious  father;  the  song  of 
:  the  pious  village  procession  In  the  month 
I  of  Mav.  Then  there  was  the  delightful 
'  old  ballad  of  William  Taylor,  also  the 
I  old  ballad  of  the  Outlandish  Knight  and 
i  the  Lady,  a  ballad  with  many  variants. 
!  An  audience  that  filled  the  rooms  was 
1  most  appreciative. 

MISS  SHEKWOOD'S  CONCERT 

:  Miss  Elsa  F.  Sherwood,  pianist,  a<- 
'  sisted  by  her  two  pupils.  Miss  Vei- 
Aptt  and  Miss  Violet  Brigham,  and  " 
Thomas  Cotton,  baritone,  gave  a  con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  William  H. 
Sherwood  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Hotel  Tuileries.  There  was  an  audi- 
ence of  good  size.  Miss  Sherwood 
played  pieces  by  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Moszkowski,  Edgar  Sherwood,  Pader- 
ewski  and  Rubinstein.  She  Is  well 
known  here  as  a  well-trained  musician, 
a  pianist  of  sound  acquirements  and 
good  taste,  and  a  capable  teacher.  Her 
pupils  bore  witness  to  the  last  state- 
ment. Mr.  Cotton  sang  an  air  from 
"Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  and  songs  by 
Franz,  Clutsam  and  Glehl. 

Drama  League  Pays  Tribute  to 
Retiring  English 
Actor. 


A  meeting  of  the  Drama  League  of 
Boston  in  honor  of  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson  was  held  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Shubert  Theatre.  The  thea- 
tre was  filled  in  every  part,  and  many, 
besides  the  speakers  of  the  afternoon, 
occupied  chairs  on  the  stfge. 

Prof.  George  P.  Baker,  president  ot 
tho  Drama  League,  presided  and  made 
the  opening  address.  He  outlined  bir 
Johnston's  career  and  stated  the  many 
reasons  for  honoring  him.  He  also 
specified  that  the  meeting  was  not  in- 
tended merely  as  an  expression  of  ad- 
miration for  the  actor,  but  of  personal 
affection  for  the  man.  ^  ■  ^ 

Maj.  Henrv  L.  Higglnson  spoke  briefly 
and  delightfully  of  his  long  friendship 
with  Sir  Johnston.  Robert  -A..  WooHs, 
John  Crais  and  ChaHes  Fleischer,  who 
spoke  in  place  of  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon, 
having  paid  their  tribute,  a  poem,  wru- 
ten  tor  the  occasion .  by  Mark  A.  ue 
Wo'lfe  Howe,  was  read  by  Uilham  b. 
Parker.  ^ 

Sir  Johnston  began  his  speech  m  re- 
sponse with  an  appreciaUon  ot  the  worlt 
done  for  the  drama  by  Prof.  Baker  and 
for  music  by  Maj.  Higgtnscin 

"I  have  many  ties  which    bind  me  to 
this  country,"  he  continued  m  a  more, 
pers;onal  vein. 

"I  have  played  here  many  times  and, 
I  have  two  brothers  who  had  long  dra- 
matic associations  with  America.  Tlu^ 
countrv  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  I 
have  felt  everywhere  the  mysteiious  cord  , 
i  of  sympathy,  and  it  Is  to  this  country 
that  I  owe  the  fact  that  I  am  able 
retire  from   the'  stage.         "  1 
•  T   have  always  longed  to  disappe  <■  1 
'at  the  right  moment,  and  while  1  ^■'■'! 
still  shake  a  leg-as  it  were-I  wish  to  | 
vanish  into  private  life.  ' 

"I  would  say  to  the  young  people,  do 
not  listen  to  the  pessimists  and  crookei  s 
who  sav  that  the  palmy  days,  are  over.  | 


e  audiences  ior  serious  drama  are  n- 
;'sin5  every  year.    There  will  always 
audiences  for  the  great  bard  ol  Strat-  , 
■l-on-Avon."  I 
II  conclusion  Sir  Johnston  stated  that 
retirement  does  not  include  Miss 
rtrude    KUlott.     He    expressed    his  I 
inks  for  the  honors  put  upon  him  and  j 
I    the  many  beautiful  things  said  about  j 
n   during  the   afternoon,   while  the] 
chestra  played  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  as  j 
fitting  ending. 


The  statement  was  recently  made  that 
•DJxle"  was  first  sung  in  John 
iJ  Brougham's  "Pocahontas,"  played  at 
\t  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1861;  that 
the  rnanager  wished  to  introduce  a  song 
that  frould  firo  the  southern  heart;  that 
Susan  Denin,  "a  sprightly  young  wo- 
man," came  on  the  stage  at  the  head  ot 
a  zouave  company,  singing:  "I  wish  I 
was  in  Dfxle.  hooray!  hooray!" 

This  is  a  pretty  gtory,  and  it  has  often 
been  told,  but  It  is  not  true  as  far  as  the 
origin  of  "Dixie"  is  concerned. 
In  September,  1859,  one  of  the  Bryants 
iof  Bryant's  minstrels  In  New  York  told 
his  fellow  member,  Daniel  D.  Emmett, 
that  they  wanted  a  new  walk-round. 
Emmett  had  once  travelled  in  the  South 
as  a  drummer  with  a  circus.    The  ex- 
pression "I  wish  I  w^s  In  Dixie"  was 
common  among  circus  folk  who  gave  a 
show  north  In  winter,  when  the  south- 
ern circuit  was  popular.    It  was  on  a  < 
rainy,  dismal  day  that  Emmett,  remem. 
bering  the  gag,  worked  out  the  famous 
tune.   It  was  first  sung  on  the  stage  of 
Bryant's    minstrels    at    472  Broadway, 
New  York,  on  the  night  of  Sept.  19,  1059. 

Dixie  is  said  to  have  oivned  a  great 
plantation  on  Manhattan  island.  When 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  slavery 
he  went  to  Maryland,  and  thereafter 
when  a  slave  owner  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  North,  It  was  remarked  that 
he  was  iroing  to  Dixie's  land.  We  do  not 


Do  you  rcr 

on  Caddy,  u  .    .,       u<-m  o  !•..»  i  • 
tence— "and  cuffs"? 

Really,  If  Dr.  Johnson  and  some  others 
are  to  take  more  than  an  academic  In- 
terest In  the  banquet,  such  Ideas  as  bill, 
cost  and  pay  must  be  confined  to  llio 
deliberations  of  a  special  committee  on 
ways  and  means.  LUDWIG  SCHLOSS. 

Boston,  Jan.  29. 

We  prefer  "bill  of  fare"  to  "menu"  be 
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Dill  -  „,„•, 
In  tbe  WsnsMii  camp . 


"O  u-sh.ippl"' 


cause  the" former  goes  back  to  the  16th ;  'W.  11.  ;,„'^j'"^t"thls  ballad- sug 


(  century,  whereas  "menu' 
I  not  100  years  old;  also  because  "bill  of 
'•  fare"  is  still  the  common  word  ;  because 
i  "menu"  leads  to  hotel  French.  What 
I  was  it  Mr.  Thackeray  said  to  Lucy,  his 
serving-maid?  "I  hate  all  your  Frenchi- 
fied fuss." 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  Mr.,  not  Dr., 
still  less  Prof.  The  eminent  sociologist 
has  refused  many  honorary  titles.  You 
should  see  him  rear  and  prance  and  paw 
tlv  air  when  some  well-disposed  ass 
thinking  to  be  complimentary  addresses 
him  as  "Professor."  It's  a  fine  sight,  to 
go  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  draughts 
of  three  passionate  looks;  of  Thyestes 
when  he  was  told  at  the  table  that  he 
had  eaten  a  piece  of  his  own  son ;  of 
Bajazet  when  he  went  into  the  iron  cage ; 
of  Oedipus  when  he  first  came  to  know 
that  he  had  killed  fils  father  and  married 
his  own  mother. — Ed. 


Yo«  can  got  some  P'-f 

Mr.  smith  adds^;;^-  ^e^eian 
does  not  this 


'and 


in  English  is  !  word  "^^v/rwood'^-store  being 

Kesl  a  reii-""  What  more  natural 

^■;"""\^.^Sv  worker/  who  has 
^J^tched  outt'dil.f  to  Hk/n  the  wood.- 
store  to  a  trap.' 


"The  head  bones  of  a  maD  of  66  are 
not  the  same  In  density  as  those  of  a 
younger  man." 

Then  there  Is  hope  for  a  young  bone- 
|head.  But  at  what  age  does  he  wholly 
'cease  to  be  one? 

Proper  Pride. 

It  Is  an  open  secret  that  the  New 
;York  Philharmonic  is  no  longer  In  any 
way  inferior  to  the  Boston  Symphony 


vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story  About  orchestra;  In  some  respects,  indeed— 
Dixie  the  man.  notably  the  brass  choir  and  the  heads 

It  is  a  fact  that  "Pocahontas"  was    ot  other  instrumental  families— It  is  su- 


fflven  at  the  New  Orleans  Varieties 
Theatre  In  the  spring  of  1861.  Mrs.  John 
Wood  was  playing  In  the  piece.  A 
tune  was  wanted  for  a  Zouave  March, 
and  Carlo  PattI,  the  conductor,  decided 
on  "Dixie."  which  Susan  Denln  sang 

Furthern^jre  "Dixie"  was  published  at 
,Vew  York  In  18«0  by  Firth,  Pond  &  Co.. 
ind  we  have  a  copy  before  us. 


perior.— New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Henry  Theophllus  Finck  Is  a  ; 
New  Yorker 


;oo3 


Another  Old  Song. 

\a  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  song.  "Old  Folks 
it  Home."  rubllshed  by  Oliver  Ditson 
ibout  1872.  Words  and  m-jsic  are  at- 
ributed  to  B.  P.  Christy.  Cover  de- 
ign Is  a  picture  of  Adelaide  Nellson. 
\.  recent  speaker  here  clalifed  Stephen 
"oster  as  the  author  of  the  words.  Who 
vrote  It?  QUERY. 
Brunswick,  Me.,  Feb.  2. 
Th^  words  and  music  of  "Old  Folks 
t  Home"  were  written  by  Stephen  C. 
oster  probably  In  1851.  E.  P.  Christy, 
he  negro  minstrel,  asked  Foster  for  a 
ong  he  might  sing  before  It  was  pub- 
Ished.  Foster  sent  him  "Old  Folks  at 
lome"  and  received  $500  from  Christy 
or  It.  In  this  way  Christy's  name  came 
o  appear  on  the  first  edition;  but  Poster 
ant  the  manuscript  to  his  publishers, 
iho  paid  him  and  lila  heirs  the  royalty, 
'he  publishers  furnished  Christy  an  ad- 
ance  copy.  Christy  retired  with  a  fort- 
In  1854  In  ixt>2,  temporarily  insane, 
lumped  from  the  second  story  of  a 
Ming  In  New  York  and  died.  His 
■  sanity  was  due  to  the  fear  that  he 
light  gome  time  lose  his  money. 
Are  you  not  mistaken  about  a  cover 
'Icture  of  "Adelaide  Nellson"?  Do  you 
ot  mean  Christine  Nllbson,  the  singer? 
-Ed. 


Referred  to  the  Committee. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Presence  of  THE  sex  at  a  dinner 
promises  success.  Femininity  Infuses 
worthy  post-prandial  thoug.U.---  Into  the 
minds  of  men  who,  unlike  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson  and  Mr.  Halllday  With- 
er."!poon,  are  not  blessed  wltli  the  per- 
ennial sort.  Then,  too,  a  subtle  charm 
of  contrast  follows  the  dep.iriure  of  the 
ladles.  Accordingly  let  the  gentle  con- 
tributors attend  the  proposed  banquet. 
And  when   the  last   f.-'ir  ope  has  left 

/the  room,  all  masculine  minds  will  be 

'ripe  for  austere  dlscouises. 

Boston,  Fob.  2.  TARBELLUS. 


'Shut. 


I "Bote"  or 
*  tlip  World  Wags; 
I  III. li  e  thnt  our  seafaring  friend  from 
iitli  Kiadlng  defines  the  iteographlcal 
[s    in    wiiich    he   implies    the  true 
irs.may  be  foimd.  as  extending  "from 
lalport    to    the    tip   of    Cape  Cod"! 
at's  as  may  be.    However,  down  on 
lizard's  Bay  and  along  the  back  shore 
Caj.p.  Cod  (where- the  "cat"  happened 
bi5  wivented)  the  word  "bo.it"  Is  pro- 
unrpii  nearly  as  It  Is  spelt  as  a  rule, 
not  as  "bhut,"  "bwut"  or  "bort," 
Is  the  casA  to  the  eastward. 
3o8ton,  Fob.  2.  KAT  BOTE. 


IVIusIc  at  the  Feast. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Kat  Bote's  promise  to  enliven  the 
banquet  with  a  ballad  touches  me 
strangely.  Every  yacht.«man,  I  sappose. 
I  knows  what  the  Captain  said  to  the 
1  Engineer,  but  1  would  travel  m.diy 
miles  over  a  wintry  sea  to  learn  what 
reply  the  Engineer  made  to  the  Cap- 
tain. And  If  Kat  Bote  dofsn't  know, 
could  he  oblige  us  with  "The  Volago 
and  Tragli-all  Deth  of  Bon  Bolt,"  with 
gome  account  of  his  l'"unijrall?  Or  per- 
haps with  the  ballad  of  the  voyage  of 
some  of  the  early  Spinish  or  Genoijsc 
discoverers?  Or  the  more  modern  song 
of  the  .sailor  lad  who  .-ought  to  pur- 
cha.sp  n  bottle  of  rum?  Let  us  ■ 
pongs  at  th(-  banquet,  by  all  ir 
.Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  si 
loa.st.  KM.MOUVEL  MAINTOI'I' 

Boston,  Jan.  29. 


Song  of  the  Woods. 

As  the  World  Wngs: 

I  have  noticed  the  discussion  in  your 
column  as  to  the  me.inin.^  of  the  word 
"wangan."  I  encloso  this  from  the  * 
Buna  as  the  current  meaning  of  the 
term  in  the  woods  of  Maine.  New  i 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  I  was  .i  i 
"wangan  man"  all  last  summer. 

C.  B.  J.,  Jr. 


Bill  of  Fare  and  Menu. 

the  World  Wags: 
ome  aspersion  seems  to  have  bean 
■ig  at  my  use  of  "menu''  for  "bill  of 
»."  Without  desiring  to  raise  any 
•  Issues,  I  rise  to  remark  that,  not 
irlng  the  old  reliable  Oatford  at  hand, 
have  to  deper.d  on  a  dictionary  given 
Vr,  free  gratis,  for  a  coupon  and  98 

its  by  The  Herald,  according  to  which 
use  of  "menu"  seems  unassailable. 
Would,  moreover,  divest  myself  of 
cpinion  that  such  expressions  as 
Als  of  tare."  "theatre-bills,"  anything, 
fact,  conveying  the  disagreeable 
ught  of  bills  ought  to  be  tabooed  In 
I'umns.  Let  us  have  nothing  but 
r  thoughts— eat,  drink,  smoke, 
ftp  Rnd  the  like— leaving  "work,'' 
y,"  'fight,"  and  so  on,  for  your  nelgh- 
the  editorials  and  the  Letter  Box. 
i'ou  tell  us  that  the  Doctor  (not  Croclc- 
If  't  (  I  i  mport  because  of  dlfTl- 
ty  III  ■  lid  coal  bill.  Perhaps 

Wii:   ai  the  il  rcahold  of  your  sano- 
at  the  moment  a  discussion  was 
■  Her  way  aa  to  tba  bill  for  the  banquet. 


I  I'd 
I'or 


An- 


man  an'  deal 


THE  WANGAN  MAN. 
By  C.  B.  Jordan,  .Ir. 
liko  for  bo  tbr  "wnnjjuri' 
the  comp'ny'a  stnff, 

•hew  the  C.  V.  L.  tobac  on'  always  lia»e 
enough. 

st'o  ono  poor  Canuck  like  Die  come  BbuflTllo* 
piir  le  poi'tp 
With.  "Pimr  lottro?    Poor  moi?    M'slea,  mon 
Dom  Pi<»irc  I.oCoiirte." 

All'  thi-ii  I'd  got  mv  feet  upon,  slow,  like  the 

ivorl'  wan  mini*, 
.\-ii'  riistif  In  tlie  portmantoiiu  ro  t^pe  what  I 

colli il  tin' 

Till  I  i-onld  ."ca.r.  "Piorre  l,*'C('iirtc— th,*rp  eiirp 

;l   IPltPl-  iM'. 

It    rcnii'.    I    think,    from   St.    fjiurent,  from 
Mii  oioiscllo  .Mnrip." 

Wh.v  «  >iilt1  I  mtlirr  do  this  work  than  chop 

or  pull  tlic  aiiwsV 
It  ain't  ui.  'dOUDt  of  lesser  work.  It  only  been 

hec.iiim* 

i  I'd  like  to  flee  on  some  one  else  one  smile 
like  whnt  I  luid, 
Whir   Ipttm'  ooiop   from  ma   Marie,   by  Gar! 
I  ivas  been  fc'lad! 
I  here  is  this  note:    "The  'wangan'  Is 
i'r.f  company  store  in  each  camp.  One 
■  v  ii!'!in  man  handles  all  the  mall  for 
the  camti." 

We  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Smith  j 
of  Noith  New  Castle,  Mo.,  for  a  cow' 
or'  JTi-.  Holman  P.  Day's  verses  entitle.) 
riu;  ^^'•^nRan  Caiiip."    TbK  poem  is  too  i 


'His  Excellency." 

were  asked 


I  ''Tn  MHs?achusetts  the  Governor  was 

-S:^--=^-e|?r;; 

ani  aaa_  ^.^  ^  Andros  (the  first 
and 


crnor. 
On  20  Dec, 


168G. 


nov'ernor)  reached  Boston,  ana 
Se  same  X  was  called  'Ills  Excel- 
lence'la  form  «hlch  soon  became  'Hui 

Excellency."  Andros  was  dvethrown  is 
April,  1689,  and  governmeiit  under  the 
old  charter  of  1629  was  resumed,  lasting 
until  May,  1692,  when  Sir  W.  Phips  ar- 
rived as  Governor  of  the  Province.  From 
that  day  to  this  the  Governors  and 
Lieutenant-Governors  have  been  called 
'His  Excellency'  and  'His  Honor,'  re- 
spectively, and  these  titles  were  con- 
ferred by  the  first  state  constitution, 
adopted  In  1780." 

The  title  "His  Excellency''  was  given 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1784,  but  the  state  constitution  then  or- 
dained that  he  should  be  styled  "The 
President  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire"; to  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1777,  and  in  the  same  year  to  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut;  to  ,the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  In  1691,  of  New  Jer- 
sey In  1703  and  again  in  1710.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  early  as  lfi93  and  again  in  1777. 
of  Maryland  In  1692,  ot  North  Carolina 
In  1731.  of  South  Carolina  In  1721.  of 
Georgia  In  1754,  bt;t  the  constitution  of 
1777  ordained  that  he  should  be  styled 
"Honorable."  of  Virginia  In  16S3. 

Mr.  Matthews  writes  to  us  that  the 
title  Is  distinctively  American.  "Of 
course,  the  title  did  not  originate  in 
this  country  In  the  sense  that  It  was 
first  ustd  here.  But  It  did  originate 
here  In  the  sense  that  It  was  here  first 
applied  to  loyal  governors  sent  over 
from  England." 


The  Newspaper  Habit. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  read  a 
newspaper  properly,  I.  e.,  after  reading 
one  page  turn  It  over  on  to  the  next 
and  BO  on?  I  never  did.  Most  of  what 
she  is  not  reading  is  on  the  floor. 

Jamaica  plain,  Jan.  31  C.  P.  H. 

What  should  she  do  when  an  Inter- 
esting article  on  the  first  page  ends 
"Continued  on  page  S,  column  2"?  Many 
men  look  lirst  at  the  sporting  pages  or 
the  stock  market  reports.— Ed. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE: 
bicre  dl  SIvIglla."  Cast: 

t^onductor  


•11  Bar- 


11  T>.  .."■*':  Moranzonl 

n»x'f^ri*  °  ^'■••▼'va. Florence  ConBtantlno 

5,°''^'  *J  Alice  N-ielsen 

Z^fJ'.r.l  Mario  Anrona 

prorpiif^"'"'- Ernesto  GLiccon,. 

 AtUllo  Pulclnl 

 Elvira  Leveroni 

The  broad  humor  and  many  mystlflca- 
tlons  of  Rossini's  tuneful  Barber  were 
again  found  much  to  the  taste  of  a  \  er> 
full  house  at  the  opera  last  night  Tht 
occasion  was  notable  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance at    this   house   In  TJosslnl'! 
■nrirblere  dl  SlvlgUa"  of  both  Mis.',  Alice 
Nfllsen   and    Mr.    Ancona,   though  tht 
■oic  of  Roslna  has  been  a  i^^cite  onf 
^■ith  Miss  Neilsen  for  some  time  in  other 
mies.  and  Mr.  Ancona  was  heard  in 
Boston  some  twenty  years  aeo  In  the 
^itle  role  of  the  "Nozze  dl  FlgEro." 
I  Miss  Nlelson  sang  the  part  of  the  too 
well   guarded   Roslna   wUh  verve  and 
fpnit,  ana  her  finished  singing  of  Its 
an.is  brought  constant  applause  and  an 
Insistent  demand  for  an  encore  of  "Con- 
tro  un  Cor."  Mr.  Ancona  both  sang  and 
acted  with  the  robustness  that  fits  the 
tood-natured  and  busy-bodied  barber, 
pr.  Con«tanUno  was  a  melodious  and 
blauslble  Almavlva.  All  the  minor  tiarts 
lln   ^hls  musical   charivari    were  well 
(tak^n. 

;«'''^,.'^'  rendering  .of  Baslllo,  Mr.  Vannl 
Marfcoux  repeated  his  .sensaUon  of  last 
yeaij.    Nothing  seem,*  f/->-K.»  »?<5neath  Mr 
Mar^oux'B  artistry,  afiv.  calaverous 
and/penurlous  Abbate  had  Iil.  >  touches 
of  Character  and  incident  so  skilfully  ; 
contrived  as  almost  to  lift  It  out  of  the  ' 
reafm  of  burlesque. 


Quote  it  ijo  1!.,     ...e  have  recel.oO  sev- 
eral   letters,    all    of    them  proteslirs 
against  the  restriction  of  the  ph;aso  f  ■ 
tho  above  named  coast.   Among  the  il 
lustratlve    quotations    In    the  Oxford 
Dictionary    are    these:      1725  Sloane, 
"Jamaica":   "This  is  brought  from  th 
Spanish  main,  or  Continent  of  Am 
ica."   1803.   J.    Burney,    "Dl.^cove.  ies 
South  sea":   "That  part  of  the  conu 
r.ent  since  known  by    the    names  of 
■Terra  Firma'  and  the  Spani.sh  Main." 
There  is  also  the  well  knov.'n  line  fro.".i 
"The  Wreck  ot  Hesperus,"  "Hai  sailed 
tlie  Spanish  Main."  but  no  mention  li 
made  of  the  fact  that  Longfellow  aft' 
vards  changed  ths  line  to  "Had  sail. 
to  the  Spanish  Main." 

Mr.  E.  W.  Ottie  writes  entertainlngl}', 
so  we  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  his  let- 
ter, although  we  prefer  communica- 
tions that  are  short. 


All  About  It. 

As  the  World  Wags:. 
'  The  trouble  with  the  term  "Spani.sh 
Main"  is  that  it  is  quite  a  modern  ex- 
pression,   I   believe,    and  consequently 
the  romance  supposed  to  attach  to  it 
is  of  a  rather  spurious  qtiality.  The 
term  nowhere  occurs  in  Shakespeare, 
nor  in  any  of  the  Elizabethan  poets, 
like  Charles  Fitz  Geffrey,  Gervase  Mark- 
ham,  or  William  Warner,   who  wrote 
on  the  English  captains  and  sea-dogs 
of  the  period.   Nor  does  it  occur  in  the 
contemporary  English  translation  (15S4) 
of  the  veracious  but  long-wlndod  John 
Esquemelihg's  hlKtory  of  the  Buccan- 
eers of  America.    Honest  Esovemellng 
claims  to  have  been  present  in  person 
at  many  of  the  Buccaneers'  entf  rprises, 
such  as  the  sack  of  Panama,  the  burn- 1 
Ing  of  Porto  Bello,  and  the  taking  of! 
Chagre,  Puerto  del  Principe  and  Gibrai-j 
tar.  In  this  translation  the  term  "West  j 
Indies"   is    ajjparently  applied    to  the. 
whole  of  Central  America,  the  Spanish-  ' 
American  coast  ea.stward  from  the  Isth- 
mus to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
the  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  whicn  | 
latter  is  called  th-i  "Caribee  Sea,"  Iii 
the  reproduction  of  the  contemporary 
map  of  Spanish  America  in  the  "Hi* 
tory"  the  sea  off  tho  Brazilian  coast  is 
called  the  "Brazili.in  Sea." 

Esquemeling  does  speak  of  the  "main 
ocean,"  but  otherwise  there  Is  no  use  of 
the  term  "Spanish  main."   The  expres- 
sion may  have  crept  into  the  language 
of  late  years  as  a  blundering  transla- 
tion of  the  Spanish  "Costa  Firme,"  or 
"Tierra  Firme,"  used  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury for  the  continental  South  American 
coast  The  loose  use  of  the  term  "Spar,  j 
ish    main"    became    quite  custom;! 
among    the   19th    century   writers  U: 
Kingsley  In  "Westward  Ho!"  and  "T?  I 
Pleasant  Islo  of  Aves,"  Stevenson  ai.| 
Frank  Stockton,  and,  of  course,  lati' 
writers  have  followed  suit. 


Spanish  Main:  The  mulnl.snd  ot  Am,  rica 
adjac  .nt  to  the  Caribbean  f:ca,  especially  that 
poitloa  of  the  coast  stretchlns  from  the  Uth- 
mus  <f  I'anama  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Orinoco- 
In.  later  use  also,  the  sea  contiguous  to  this' 
^"'^  "ovprscd  by  tile  Spanish  register 
ships.    Now  historical  «<:»'»ier 


At  First  Only  Land. 

Tlilt  la  thp  ,,f  .s.mnl.Kh  Main 

giverf  by  thp  Dictionary 
In  tlVe  s-,-(,oi  .  ,„„„t,, 


Spurious  Romance. 

But  why  should  "Baltimore"  worry? 
By  all  accounts  there  was  precious  little 
romance  in  the  doings  of  those  gentle 
ruffians  and  rapscallions,  who  styled 
themselves  the  "Brethren  of  the  Coast." 
.\I1  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  L'OUonois,  Roc 
BrazlUano,  and  others  of  that  breed 
were  out  for  Jolly  Spanish  dollars,  and 
as  long  as  they  could  lay  hands  on  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  chinking  golden 
pistoles,  doubloons  and  double  doubloons 
they  cared  little  enough  for  other  ^mat- 
ters. 

Nevertheless,  the  Buccaneers  ought  to 
prove  of  some  Interest  to  us,  as  they  got 
their  name  originally  from  the  half- 
.tavage  hunters  and  pirates  of  the  island 
of  Hlspanlola,  or  Haytl,  who,  from  their 
method  of  curing  or  barbecuing  the  meat 
of  wild  cattle  and  swine,  were  called  In 
French  "boucaniers."  The  English  hiint- 
ers  turned  this  Into  "buccaneer."  Slrr 
ultaneoualy   tho   French   hunters  td 

the  English  term  freebooter  and  turned 
it  Into  "fllbustler,"  their  method  of  pro- 
nouncing it,  from  which  has  emerged  our 
latter-day  "filibuster." 

Things  Spanlch.  ^ 

I  notice  that  Sir  W.  Davenant,  In  his' 
opera,    "The    History    of   Sir  Francis 
Drake    (1659),  refers  to  the  Spaniards  In 
the  following  fashion: 

'■■Tho  DIeigoes  .we  ll  board  to  rummage 
tneir  hold. 

Diego  is  a  common  Spanish  Christian 
name    aiid  Is  pronounced  deago.  Can 
'  this  be  the  origin  of  "Dago"'' 

While  we're  on  things  Spanish,  Just 
I  what  IS  an  "Olla  Podrlda"?    Has  it  a 
j  peculiar  make-up.  or  Is  It  Just  Spanish 
for  Irish  stew?    Last,  but  not  least,  is 

ii.ff  f  \l  "^'■^  forthcoming 
dinner  to  the  contributors? 

Dr.  Crockett's  objection  to  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  matters  of  eating 
cooking  and  food  In  general,  in  the 
columps  of  "As  the  Worid  Wags,"  is 
surprising.  Surely  the  doctor  ought  to 
know  that  well  fed  men  make  good 
fighting  men.  Who  was  It  said-  "An 
■•irniy  marches  on  Its  stomach"? 

"Snow"  and  "Wli/ddah." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  may  be  Interested  to 
know  that  "snow"  (denoUng  a  vessel'.s 
rig)  comes  from  Low  German  "snau" 
through  the  Dutch  "snaauw,"  meaning 
a  beaked  or  snouted  vessel  Except  for 
sorne  difference  in  the  rigging  of  the 
mainmast,  the  snow  was  identical  with 
the  brig;  sloops-of-war,  whon  brigs 
were  most  commonly  rigged  like  snows' 
however.  The  ship  "WhIJdnh"  ough 
to  be,  I  believe,  the  ."Why dab  Qall^ 
/ 


1*U 

'  t  t><H*au.ie  hailing  from  Wh\ 
•   ■  k\\  ports  on  thc.Afri 


iH  alli  to  lilm  w  a;.  1  'i  ' 
.  ;in«Pl:  It  was  tha 
u  uitu  the  BcythP.    A*d  t  i 
„v  re.Us  of  Ooftth  and  H  w  l" 
,  noble  muslo  tl,at  Ko!.' 
,aWoiu-e  at  the  end  ot  the  o..e  In 


imor*-." 

K 
from 


lomiuicti  to 


W.  OTTIE. 
the  s^panlfh 


traced 

'  from 

■  iinter." 


back  to  the 
which  comes 


Prelude    to    "Tristan   and    Isolde.  " 

rrJii-endo  a  imssionnte  performance 
Xor^r.echln.-ro.-  tl.  ^^^^^ 

Bome  pon(1\iotlns  this  P'"^'"'  nlnvcd 
rn\     .  -Mme.     Carreno  pia><" 

V  '  Kreat  concerto.    She  was 

lu.^,        .     M  December.  1909.  ^^^""jX 
phv  ea   1-..  halkowskj-s    conc^erto   w  tU 
her  accustomed  Are     r>mws  her 
sen-e  she  celebrated  the  f 
«arv  of  her  appearance  in  public  .is 
^P^anlst     She  has  bad  an  unusually 

long    brilliant.  >  <""^"-'<=  .»  ve- 

Yesterday  she  save  a  sotto  va.e  ^e. 
8l6n  ot  the  concerto.    Her  playing  was 
fareful    exact.    The  runs  were  smooln 
'and  ev^n:  the  phrasing  was  prex^lao  and 
neat;  but, be  noble  bre.-uUh  =1"^ 
the  chlvalrle  dash,  the  ""P^j'^'l 
nesa  that  .-should  characterize  the  per 
iformance  of  this  '■o.^erto-a  1  were  lack- 
'hm     and    the    Interpretation    of  the 

^Te^con^^rfwas  a  long  one  and  many 
uti^ortunately  for  them  -Uhou 
hearinc  a  most  dramatic  re-xdlng  oi 
Strauss-s  tone-poem.  When  this  work, 
was  first  played  in  New  York  a  cnt  c, 
:f  that  city  described  ^  as  a  charnel- 
house  piece.  It  "^^'^fhHfesi 
hero  Is  a  long  time  in  dymg  an.1  he  dies 
hard,  but  the  majesty,  the  sublimity  of, 
the  -Transflsuration"  section  must  ex-, 
cite  admiration  even  in  the  minds  oci 
those  prejudiced  against  'Tealistic  pro-i 
»ram  music."  Death  "may  riot  be  so] 
"fflcult.  may  not  be  so  terrible,  as  our, 
fears  whisper.  The  dead  koep  their 
secrets  and  in  a  little  while  we  shall  be, 
as  wise  as  they-and  as  taciturn.  So 
wrote  a  man  under  sentence  of  death  i 
when  he  was  still  young.  But  when  we 
hear  such  music  as  the  -Transngura- 
tion"  we  recall  the  saying  of  S;r  Thomas  i 
Browne:  "Man  is  a  noble  anlma!. 
splendid  in  ashes  and  pompous  In  the, 

The  program  ot  the    concerts  next 

voice        '  ' 


: 

i.ixoi.s  l;uni;s   .i.-.  .M^t- 
Capons,  Sawsa<ea. 
,    onions,  'Cte.    It  la 
it  IS  soil  leisure- 
is  we  sa:  >  and 
!  .  >  fs.    In  Fnglish  U 
I'll  bear«  the  name  of  Hodgr- 
For  a  full  nnd  delightful  de- 
I  Ford's  '  Oather- 
:  yman's  Library, 
iig,   your  mouth 
I'lem-h  desci'lptlon  — 
In  three  gallons  of 
calumny  —Ed. 

APPLAUD  RUFFO 
ANDTETRAZZINll 

Mme.  Lulsa  Tetrazzlnl  and  Tltta 
Ruffo  gave  a  concert  last  evenlnir  at 
Mechanics'  Hall.  The  joint  appearance 
of  these  two  celebrated  artists  drew  a 
large  audience.  The  concert  began  with 
Demerreman's  SolodI  Concerto,  for  flute 
played  by  Pletro  Caso. 

Mme.  Tetrazzlnl's  numbers  Included 
"Caro  Nome"  from  Verdi's  "Rlgoletto," 
"Grand  Valse"  by  Venzano  and  DaTld's 
couplet  Mysoll  from  "Perle  du  BrasU,  '  |  gj.3yg 

with  flute  obligate.  The  singer  was  In '  -^jj^  program  ot  the  concerts  ne-xi 
voice  and  sang  with  her  accustomed  I  ^ggjj  ^jn  be  as  follows :  Tschaikowsky, 
brilliance  and  fluency.  Symphony  in  F  minor.  No.  4 ;  Dukas,  I 

Mr.  Ruffo  was  heard  for  the  second 
time  In  Boston.  The  haunting  and 
sonorous  beauty  of  his  voice  again  com- 
pelled admiration.  He  sang  arias  from 
Verdi's  "Don  Carlos"  and  Rubinstein's 
"Damon"  and  the  serenata  from  Mo- 
zart's "Don  Giovanni." 

Mme.  Tetrazzlnl  and  Mr.  Buffo  were 
heard  together  in  the  final  number, 
"Dunque  lo  Son,"  from  Rossini's  "Bar-I 
ber  of  Seville." 

There  was  prolonged  and  hearty  ap-i 
plause  and  both  singers  were  generous 
in  adding  to  the  program.  Yves  Nat 
plaved  sympathetic,  accompaniments. 

INTERPRETING 
BRAHMS  SPIRIT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  14th  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon. There  was  not  a  vacant  seat. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 


.■  1  wo  lui  li' 

,ory  are  that 

,«i  uii-  .M.  I.    1,       '    '  might  have 

been  written  by  Mcyi  voet  c.  .-ind  lOnzo's 

Sretty  romance  In  the  second  act.  in 
t>«  employment  ot  tha  chorus  and  tha 
btchestra  Ponchlelli  was  more  fortunate. 

Th*  revival  of  the  opera  gave  pleas- 
ure for  several  reasons.  It  brought  thu 
retlflrh  of  MUs  Kmmy  Destinn.  an  ad- 
mtrahle  dramatic  singer,  who  by  hor 
beautiful  and  telling  voice  and  sincerity 
ana  fon  e  in  action  gave  life  to  the  p.irt 
of  GiOLonda.  The  production  Itself 
Pleased.  Once  again  we  were  a.iic  to 
realise  the  fact  that  tliis  opera  i^oustt, 
after  all,  has  a  spacious  stage  Then 
thwe  was.  the  excellent  performance  ol 

^'*Si^'^e°™d''Alvarez  had  opportunity  to 
dUplay  the  uncoinmoi.  range  of  hei 
glorious  contralto  voice.  Miss  Leveroiu 
waa  deservedly  applauded  for  her  slng- 
In-  ot  the  mother  s  air.  Her  voice  is 
growing  in  power  without  loss  of  qual- 
ity She  is  also  gaining  steadily  m 
authoritative  delivery. 

The  women  were  superior  to  the  men. 
Miss  Destinn  and  Mme.  d' Alvarez  sang 
so  effectively  what  they  had  to  sing 
that  the  inherent  poverty  of  the 
was  for  the  moment  forgotten.  Mr. 
Constantino  was  In  better  voice  thaii 
on  Vormer  oc.  asions,  and  his  singing  or 
'Cieio  e  Mar"  excited  hearty  applause, 
but  he  too  often  indulged  in  sentimental 
falsetto  when  he  should  have  sung  like 
a  ivian.  He  Is  the  same  Constantino, 
facing  the  audience  instead  of  the  per- 
son he  is  addressing,  too  anxious  for 
applause..  , 
The  stage  manager  should  put  an  ena 
to  one  pitiable  survival  of  Italian  tradi- 
tions; he  should  not  allow  singers  In  a 
'  V-amatic  scene  after  they  have  made 


"Unlversalistlc." 
The  I..ondon  Times  recently  published 
.fUl  advertisement  for  "A  Gentleman, 
from  thirty  to  forty-five,  to  act  as  Host 
In  a  new  Social  Club  In  Piccadilly." 
T*hls  gentleman  must  also  act  as  secre- 
tary niul  manager  of  the  club;  and  It  l.-- 
required  that  he  "must  have  travelled 
widely  and  be  temperamentally  unlver- 
salistlc. " 

"Univorsalist'ic"  is  a  good  word.  This 
host,  secretary,  manager,  traveller,  must 
therefore  also  believe  that  all  mankind, 
and  even  the  fallen  angels,  will  ulti- 
mately be  saved.  His  cheerful  belief 
will  cover  even  the  members  of  the  club. 

"Eternal  Fitness."  j 

To  "H.  d'A.,"  Manchester,  N.  H.— The 
[  phrase  "Eternal  F'ltness  of  Things"  ' 
was  apparently  used  first  by  Samuel 
Clarke  in  1705.  "They  (the  HobbUsts) 
h£,ve  no  way  to  show  how  compacts 
themselves  come  to  be  obligatory,  but 
by  Inconsistently  owning  an  eternal  fit- 
ness In  the  thing'ltself."  Clarke  de- 
fined the  quality  of  moral  rlghtness  as 
consisting  In  a  "fitness"  to  the  relations 
inherent  In  the  nature  of  things.  And 

so  the  phrase  was  popularly  used  for: 
What  is  fitting  or  appropriate.  "With 
Clarke  fitness  was  a  synonym  of  "rea- 
son." 


ixit  to  return  for  the  sake  o£  bowmp 
f-  thanks  and  thus  dispelling  any| 
?;V®''on  and  delaying  the  action.  Such 
"'"^uct  might  be  expected  of  a  tenor, 
'^""'ed  in  Mr.  Constantino's  school;  but 
^""^  Ancona,  who  last  night  was  equally; 

ly  of  applause  and  as  ready  to  bow 
K""^^' scrape,  should  know  better.  Hat 
and  acted  with  spirit.  Mr.  Mar-| 
sangg  ^.^^  3^  sufficiently  saturnine  i 
'^""fie.  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted  dra- j 
■'^'Yi;""^  ^^^^  taste.  _  i 


:.liony  In  K  minor,  No.  4... 
1e  to  "Tristan  und  IsnMe" 
.-to  for  piano,  E-flat  major. 


'. ..  ,Brahn)8 

 Wagner 

Ko.  5.... 

■Death  and  Transflguration"  Strauss 

Dr.  Muck  conducted  the  symphony  by 
Brahms  for  the  first  time  m  Boston.  Ke 
put  It  on  the  program  of  March  23,  ISOS; 
■   as   he  was   then   IndlpposeJ,  Mr. 
lling,  the  concert  master,  conduct- 
-  his  place. 

terday  the  performance  was  an  In  - 
!ve  one;  first  of  all  by  a  slngulariy 
-dl  choice  ot  tempi.   Wo  have  heard, 
and  within  recent  years,  the  first  move- 
ment dragged  out  beyond  endurance,  so 
that  there  was  little  contrast  between  It 
I  and  the  Andante  that  follows.  JV'hile 
Dr.  Muck  preserved  the  austere,  gran- 
jr-ter  of  certain  pages,  and  they 
i  majority,  the  Andante  wus 
:  the  lnhf;rent  mel.ancholy  waa 
itive,  even  tender,  not  wholly 
■  •     .   .    :  1 0,  ' 
liiird   movement,    the   one  that 
Brahms's   friends   protested  especially 
'  ag-::lnst  when  they  fir.st  heard  it,  was 
played  In  the  spirit  Indicated  by  the 
composer,  I.  e..  In  Jocose  manner  and 
with   amazing   spirit,    while   the  per- 
formance of  the  final  variations  was  a 
triumph  for  leader  and  orchestra. 
F-ome  find  In  this  symphony  a  pro- 
:ti.   This  one  says  that  the  composer 
influenced  by  Sophocle.«i;  that  one 
in  the  Andante  the  desolate  Cam- 
a;  the  Finale  suggeFts  to  still  an- 
r  the  burial  ol  a  soldier.    Let  them 
The-  fourth  symphony  may  pic- 
-.   to  Mr.   Kalbeck   the  tragedy  of 
;ian  life.   To  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Rob- 
n  It  may  portray  the  struggles  of 
1    \  while  Mr.  Smith  may  think  vague 
b-.t  gloomy   thoughts   throughout  the 
I)erformance. 
To  many  of  us  this  symphony  Is  on 
Tn-hnle  depressing;   writtr-n  In  the 


•The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice;"  CorneliuSj 
overture  to  "The  Barber  of  Bagdad. 
Elizabeth  van  Endert  of  the  Berlin 
Roval  Opera  will  sing  for  the  first  time 
In  "this  country.  She  will  sing  these 
songs  with  orchestra:  Wolf,  "yerbor- , 
eenheit;"  Strauss,  "Wlegenlied  and 
"Caecilie";  Humperdlnck,  "Es  Schaukein 
die  Winde":  d' Albert,  "Venushymne." 

MISS  MARTIN'S  RECITAL 

Miss  Edith  Martin,  harpist,  gave  a 
recital  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall.  Shei 
was  assisted  by  Walter  Loud,  vio- 
linist- W.  Dole,  fiutist,  and  Frank 
Luker,  pianist.  The  program  included 
Mozart's  concerto  for  flute  and  harp, 
harp  solos  by  Alvars,  Zamara  and 
Mendelssehn,  a  sonata  for  violin  and 
harp  by  Spohr,  violin  pieces  by  Saint- 
Saens.  Kreisler  and  Loud,  flute  pieces 
by  Demersseman  and  Chopin.  And 
there  was  a  group  of  songs  by  Schu-^ 
bert,  Franz,  Schurmann  and  Mozart, 
sung  by  Miss  Martin.  The  harpist 
gave  a  recital  In  Steinert  Hall,  a  yearl 
ago  last  November.  On  account  of  the 
weather  there  was  a  small  audience 
last  nleht.  I 

"GIOCONDA" 
WITHDESTINNl 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  | 

'     BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  "La  Gio- j 
conda,"  Mr.  Morajizonl,  conducted. 

'•La  Gloconda  Miss  Destinn 

J  aunt  Mmo.   d  Alvarez 

,  La  <;ieGa.'.*  Miss  Loveroni 

Enzo.  Mr.  Constantino 

Alvlse  Badocro  Mr.  Mardones 

Barnaba  Mr.  Ancona 

Zuanc  Mr.  Pulclni 

Isepo  Mr.  Fusco 

To  Hugo  Wolf,  critic  of  the  Salon 
'  blatt  In  Vienna,  "La  Gioconda"  was 
the  abomination  of  desolation.  The 
composer,  he  said,  had  no  originality.  ] 
■Ha  has  a  dozen  physiognomies;  his 
Imagination  proceeds  like  a  stubborn  ass 
that  after  every  second  step  goes  back 
upon  the  first.  'La  Gioconda'  Is  com- 
posed merely  for  the  singers,  not  for 
I  the  public." 

There  Is  some  truth  In  this,  never- 
I  thelesi  Ponchlelli' s  opera,  which  was 
performed  last  night  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  has  a  certain  Interest  on 
account  of  the  composer's  endeavor 
to  break  away  from  conventions.  In 
I  this  he  was  not  wholly  successful,  but 
I  he  pointed  ,  the  way  to  younger  men 
j  with  a  more  vivid  Imagination  and  his 
Influence  on  them  Is  unmi.stakable. 

He  substituted  a  sort  of  arioso  speech 
for  the  conventional  recitative  and  tried 
to  give  dramatic  meaning  to  tiie  or- 
chestral accompaniment.   In  the  matter 
]  of  aria  and  ensemble  he  was  less  in- 
!  dependent.    His  melodic  vein  was  not 
rich  and  he  had  not  the  gift  of  melodic 
'  characterization. 

j    An  air  ot  Barnaba  might  a    well  be 
sunsr  bv  .^Ivl.sc  as  far  as  anv  musicalf 


"     ^^^'ot'fond  ol  lfAmZ^^l'T^^ 

rears"Tn"^isTe'sp°ect te  dilered  from 
hf«  wife  Once  when  ho  was  finding 
^^u/with  a'^^^'shwoman  who^haxl  been^ 
careless  with  a  dress  shirt  ^ady  strath j 

XTi^ou^n^er 
"shirt  that  I  had  not  made  and  washed 
and  ironed  myself.'  that 
Who  is  the  greater  snob,  the  man  that 

is  ashamed  of  the  ^'^"^ 'l^aTIs 

poor  and  struggling,  or  the^an  hat^^s 

^^I^r^ln'^who  c^m^  ^oX^t^v.h  only 

LVi  Vrrsfdtt'of  thTS^^  l£ 
pfny  was  never  weary  of  paying  that 

Tthr^  gllsses?  There  was  no  iear  of 
death-bringing  microbes  then  and  ap- 
pendicitis was  commonly  known  a  in 
flammation  of  the  bowels.       In  those 

days  the  popcorn  ^«"d°/„^'?=^*t*e  ^an 
ing  trade  in  the  train.  And  did  tne  r-ian 
that  cried-  "Snonge  and  ^elly  cake  all 
Ihe  wav  from- New  York  to  Springfield 

'Te:r":  H^BouThton.  the  painter  of 
PuH^In  maidens,  was  aided  in  his  you  h 
by  a  brother  who  kept  a  hat,  cap  a. 
fur  shop  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Attei  u  e 
1  painter  was  famous  a  dinner  .^vas  g  ven 
Tn'hls^onor  and  some  Albanian  um^ot 

^^i^"frZc^^o'\.i:^t!^:^s^- 


C^pSn^^H^  -b  it  in 

so.   I  wasn't  as  poor  as  all  that.  | 
"Don  Giovanni"  in  Paris 

Mr    Henry    Russell    of    the  Boston 

"SSghlea  Pa,i.l.n.!    But  t». 

r,;.«r.  ™.e?-"Don  o,.™«-;, 

nerformance  was  on  Oct.  12,  IS"- 
?he  Theatre  Italien.  Famous  singers, 
have  sung  in-  Italian  in  Mozart's  opera; 
,t  -Paris-  Mmes.  Mainvlelle-Fodor.  Son- 
tag  Mallbran,  Lalande.  Grisi.  Persian  . 
Frezzollni.  Viardot.  Krauss,  Patti, 
Messrs.  Garcia,  Rublni,  Mario,  La- 
bllche,  Steller,  Nicolini.  On  March 
1877,  "Don  Giovanni"  was  Perfo™ed, 
in  Italian  in  Paris,  with  Mmes.  Albanl, 
s"nger  Sorelli,  and  Messrs  Pandolhni. 
NanettI,  Ed.  de  Reszke  and  Piazza.  | 

You  Win. 

'as  the  World  Wags: 

Having  made  a  wager  that  'TJamaged 
Goods"  has  been  played  Boston.  I  j 
wish  you  would  favor  me  by  statin, 
how  long,  commencing  when,  and  at 
what  theatre  it  did  play. 

Fall  River,  Feb.  3.  A  READER. 

"Damaged  Goods"  was  produced  in 
Boston  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  Dec.  1, 
1913.    It  ran  for  three  weeks.  | 


Give  Him  a  Low  Mark. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  grieves  me  to  think  that  the  erudite 
editor  of  As  the  World  Wags,  In  his 
columns  ot  Jan.  30,  should  feel  cor,- 
strained  to  cast  supercilious  aspersions 
upon  the  spelling  ol  my  Latin.  In  clip- 
ping the  feathers  of  majest'c  flight  from 
my  winged  words,  he  cannot,  after  tfe 
manner  of  editors,  bid' me,  on  the  score 
of  a  typographical  error,  go  to  the  de-fr*l; 
for  he  himself,  and  no  Inky  devil,  has 
avowed,  aloof  and  disdainful,  the  dark ! 
deed.  j 

Now  Poseidon  of  eld  was  never  "omni- 
potens"  (as  the  upsensing  censor  most 
un-n-arrantably  repenciled  it)  on  classic 
Olympus— that  distinction  belonged  to  a 
brother— nor,  with  the  help  of  valiant 
Dr.  Crockett  and  his  good  friend,  J. 
Dormouse  Sproggs,  shall  our  Poseidon, 
Jr.,  be  "omnipotens"  when  transported 
to  our  modern  Valhalla.  Instead  of  this 
dry  and  trite  phrase  with  which  I  am 
officially  accredited,  I.  sir,  wrote  "Pos- 
eidon omnipotans".  wrote  it,  sir,  in 
requisite  coldness,  though  not  chill,  ot 
blood  and  with  untrembling  fingers!  My 
phrase,  while  jxisribly  not  the  Latin  of 
the  puristlcally  debased  and  slavish  lex- 
icons, ought  to  be  intelligible  to  any 
antiquarian  editor  who  has  net  forgo" - 
ten  common  verbs  and  his  first  conjuga- 
tions. The  entire  appropriateness  of 
this  tribute  will  bo  evident  to  all  who  , 
are  cognizant  of  the  dives  and  bars 
where  the  lordly  old  Grecian  gentlemrn 
is  alleged  to  have  swayed,  and  of  Uto  as 
it  is  customarily  lived  in  those  ichthylc*  ^ 
regions. 

How  can  our  editor  consistently  com- ; 
mend  to  our  bosoms  his  good  friends, 
the  loafers  and  footpads  of  speech,  when 
a  solitary  and  amiable  loafer  and  guile- 
less footpad,  trustfully  laden  with  be- 
nign meaning,  has  been  thus  pouriced ' 
upon,  sandbagged,  and  dispatched  with 
editorial  e's? 

•Pronounced  'Ick-the-'lck;  whence  somel 
derive  Poseidon  Hicks. 

SILCOX  FASSETT,  Bart 
Bar  Harbor,  Feb.  4. 
Will  the  noble  Lord  kindly  tell  us  Jn 
what  Latin  book.  Ciceronic,  classical 
but  not  Ciceronic,  ante  or  p"f^t  classical. 
Low  Latin  (including  ecclesiastical), 
mediaeval,  new  or  modern  (chiefly  tech- 
nical), he  finds  the  word  "omnipotans"? 
We  were  aware  of  the  fact  'hat  there  Is 
a  verb  "poto"  of  the  first  conjug^ion; 
but  Poseidon  was  never  represented  by 
poet  or  sculptor  a.^  a  tosspot.  The  wet 
God  did  not  Indulge  himself  in  wet 
goods.— [Ed.  j 

IMEISTERSINGER 
IFORTHIRD  TIME 

'     By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  "Die 
Melstersinger  von  Nuernberg."  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 

"Die  Melstersinger"  was  performed 
yesterday  afternoon  for  the  third 
'  time  this  season.  There  was  a 
large  audience.  Leon  Laffltte  ot 
the  local  company  took  the  part 
of  Walther  for  the  first  time  here,  and 
William  Hinshaw  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  took  the  part  of  Hans 
Sachs  for  the  first  time  In  Boston.  The 
other  chief  parts  were  taken  as  follows: 
Eva,  Miss  Hempel;  Magdalene,  Miss 
Rlfenskaja;  Pogner,  Mr.  Braun:  Beck- 
messer*  Mr.  Leonhardt;  Da\-ld,  ilr. 
i  Jou-J'erville;  Kothner.  Mr.  Blanchard. 
'  A  press  agent  of  today  would  de- 
scribe Wagner's  opera  as  a  satire  with 
"a  love  Interest."  What  a  pity  It  Is 
that  this  musical  satire  Is  not  of  rea- 


sonablc  Icnffth!  Would  that  It  could 
l)e  put  in  a  duck-press  and  the  best 
part  of  It  extracted  and  put  upon  the 
stage.  We  know  that  there  are  en- 
thusiasts who  would  not  have  a  note 
out  out.  They  keep  saying:  "Ah,  the 
Ecore!  Ah,  the  scorer"  and  they  roll 
their  eyes  toward  heaven  until  the  i 
whites  glisten  In  ecstasy. 

Now  no  sane  person  disputes  the 
beauty  of  many  pages  In  this  score, 
but  the  opera  la  not  after  all  a  work 
of  plenary  Inspiration.  There  are 
tedious  passages.  Everything  is  drawn 
out  until  the  native  beauty  is  well  nigh 
destroyed.  The  effect  of  the  Prize-Song 
is  discounted  by  the  endless  rehearsals 
of  it,  so  that  when  It  finally  comes  it 
seems  no  better  and  no  worse  than  any 
ordinary  composition  that  is  awarded 
prize.  The  humor,  German  humor, 
heavy  as  a  rule,  leaden,  and  In  the 
street  row  of  the  Hanswurst  order,  is 
painfully  elaborated.  Tet  there  are 
some  who  would 'say  of  this  score  what 
.John  the  Divine  said  of  his  Revela- 
tion and  invoke  an  awful  curse  on  the 
wretch  that  would  take  away  not  only 
a  page,  but  a  measure. 

A  performance  of  "Die  Meisterslnger" 
without  cuts  is  all  very  well  for  Bay- 
feuth.    There  the   visitor   hzs   nothlnt; '' 
else  to  do.    He  can  go  to  bed  at  an  early 
hour    the    night    before.     He  can  rise 
i-arly,  take  a  cold  bath  and  a  few  gym- 
. .  nastic  exercises,  walk  a  little  and  then 
I  rest  until  the  beginning  of  the  opera, 
ifter  the  first  act  he  can  fill  himself 
vith  ham  and  beer,  and  thus  be  In  a 
Mndition  to  endure  the  next  act.  Again 
there  is  opportunity  for  beer,  and  the 
third  act  Is  heard  with  amiability,  while 
the  Wagnerian  spirit,  musical  and  malt, 
encourages  a  nap.      They  order  these 
things    better   at   Bayreuthi.  Gaseous 
waters  during  the  waits  in  the  American 
city  are  not  so  benefllcial. 

Miss  Hempel  is  a  charming  E!va  who 
does  not  tax  the  credulity  of  the  spec- 
tator seeking  the  '  illusion  of  youth. 
NatiiP"!,  maidenly  in  action,  she  sings 
mu.-^lc  as  music,  not  as  a  peculiar 
Wapneiian  expression  mastered  only  at 
Bayreuth.  Her  skill  in  coloratura  aids 
ipr  in  flowing  .song.  Miss  Rlenskaia 
^  a  little  more  sober  in  gesture  than 
t  the  first  performance,  when  she  was 
IS  effervescent  as  a  bottle  of  ginger  pop. 

Jlr.    Hinshaw   gave    a  conscientious 
performance    of   Sachs;  conscientious, 
1  ut  uninteresting.    Ab  a  singer  and  an 
.-ictor  ho  lacked  unction,  and  Sachs  had 
unctuous  humor;  nor  did  Mr.  Hinshaw 
pive  an  aderiuate  idea  of  the  humanity 
and  the  true  poetic  epirit  of  the  man. 
The  David  of  Mr.    J.:u-Jerville  is  still 
well  meant   and   un- ■; tlsftictory.  espe- 
lally  in  voice.    Mr,  Braun's  -sonorous  i 
imn   gave   dignity    to   the   music   of  1 
j  ogner,  who  in  a  New  Kiirlsnd  vlllag.^ 
would  have  been  chairman  of  the  select- 
men; also  rostmaster  under  a  Repnb- 
Ihan  administration.     Mr.  Leonhardt'^i 
idf'a  of  Beckmesser  1m  well  conceived 
and  well  carried  out.    The  program  still 
.lines  the  pedant  "Heckmesser"  as  It 
crtlsta  In  entitling  Neoixciivallo'^  opera 
I    ragllHccl."     M,\    Latfltte    r-avo  a 
ertain  amtu'nt  of  character  to  Wulther, 
ho  Is  usually  repi  ".lented  as  a  walk- 
g    gentleman    preoccupied    with  the 
ong  that  he  must  sii;s  In  the  last  act. 
n  fact.  Mr.  T.,affltte  bhowed  more  spirit 
nil  Imagination  In  this  part  than  In 
le  majority  of  role^  taken  by  hini  In 
course  rjf  the  season.    The  chorus 
In  did  admirable  vork. 
here  were'many  curtain  calls. 


i.SiKlilenly  risliiB  to  Ws  full  heisrlit; 


!i;:\cn;i:    hv    the    flitting  appearances, 

J'' wh''o"»'-conve^'.\'ion1s°!fmu^^^^^^  Mantr.do!  IMinfredo!  Thou  also:  then, 

man   whose  conversation^  Is  amusingly  ,  ^^.^^  ^^^^^       ^^^^  salvation  in  the  shadows) 

(The  curtain  falls) 
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irrelevant,  and  Patricia  Carleon,  tt  gos- 
pel-eyed maiden  who  believes  In  fairies. 

In  the  prologue,  Patricia,  walking  In 
the  •'Coltic  Twilight,"  dl-^covers  a 
stranger  In  the  garden.  She  lielloves 
him  to  be  a  falrj',  and  he  encourages 
her  in  the  belief.  He  Is.  however,  mere- 
ly a  conjurer  rehearsing  in  private  arfl 
Invited  by  her  uncle,  the  duke,  to  pro- 
vide entertainment. 

His  tricks  excite  her  scoflCing  brother 
to  delirium,  but  the  magician  Invents  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  methods. 
Young  Morris  recovers  and  Patricia 
opens  her  arms  to  the  conjurer  with 
whom  she  has  mysteriousl.v  fallen  In 
love. 

The  feature  of  the  play  la  its  dialogu*, 
which  bristles  with  Chesterronlaij  phil- 
osophy and  epigrams,  while  the  violent- 
ly contrasting  opinions  oC  the  varied 
oharactfers  provide  a  broad  field  for  dis- 
cussion. 


"LUCIA"  REPEATED 


pularity  of  the  Opera  and  Low- 
Priced  Performances  Proved. 


\  OPERA  HOUSE 
Ijammermoor." 


Donizetti's 
Mr.  Lyford 


...  Mr.  I''orn»rl 
,  ,  ,  .Miss  Mcotucy 
 .Mr.  TunloBgo 

 Mr.  (ii«rcoU,' 

 Mr.  Sampler! 

 Miss  lU-ynma 

 Mr.  Fusco 

I  '       (-Ming  "Lucia"  was  given  by 
I  a  St  that  appeared  at  the  ftiwt 
ng  concert  of  the  season, 
ttendanoe  was  a  tribute 
.  y  of  this  opera  and  an 
1  ot    the  growing   Interest  In 

i       l.ir-prlced    performances.  Mr. 
made  hijs  debut  with  the  Bos- 
Company  as  Edgar.    The  ex- 
i'         1(0  has  had  in  the  weeks  he 
i  rcii  with  the  company  has  been 
.itly  to  his  advantage.    Miss  Scotney 
i,'  her  part  with  her  accustomed  en- 
iisni    and    lent   distinction   to  the 
i  I        1' e.  Generous  appreciation  was 
the  audience. 


ilKATRE— "Magic,"  a  fantaatle 
iiedy    a  three  acts  and  a  prulogve. 
G.  K,    Chesterton.    First  perform- 

f  In  America. 

"rleon  Mt*3  L'.ncard 

>on  Mr.  Williams 

 Mr.  Pember 

1  ir  Mr.  BIlag 

-irpe  Mr.  Collver 

Smith  Mr.  Saddler 

I    Mr.  Ktruthars 

r,  Chesterton's  play  was  performed 
the  first  time  last  November  at  the 
(la  Theatre,  London, 
he  plot  Is  ephemeral,  while  the 
.hop  \%  apparently  wholly  lnnoc«nt 
I"  it!r  form.  A  conventional  doc- 
■al  clergyman,  a  conjurer  and 
1  young  man  from  America 
!  :i"h  other  In  a  ducal  draw- 
Each  voices  Inflexible  opin-  , 
I       •  1;^  ft  continuous  discussion 


prociuefl  tor.io.Tow  night  at  llie  U,),' - 
lion  Opera  Hou.se,  has  the  advantage  cf 
Jiavins  an  unu^tially  good  librfrtto.  The 
'  itlio-,  SerA  Bcnelli.  is  known  tljrough- 
'"A  Slurope  by  his  drama.  "i,a  Cena  del 
'-"'"r."  which,  traiislaicd  into  French 
'  V  Joan  Richepin,  wa.<!  prod;iccd  at  the 
Tl-pattre  .Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Paris  March 
i-!,>  yfmc.  BcrnhG.;-dt  took  the, 

otto.    "L'  Amuro  del  Tre  ] 
■cived  as  a  dramjii,  and  the 
llibret'to  Is  a  considerable  porfx-n  cf  the 
'whole  play.     Part.-i  were  eelscted  fliat 
■ '"mcd    to    be   best    for  .PfSra'lc  pu''- 
vnnes,  hut  the  verses  of  this  traplc  pocni 
li3  •  net  been  changed  except  :u  a  few 
|lnctp    -psi     '-The  scenes  which   in  the 
.original   poem  precede   the  conolnif 
Avito  In  the  last  act  hn.p  hc^n  con 
vetted  by  the  poet  into  a  .-ipo'-Tcn  clf6ru,*, ' 
■which  is  introduced  before  the  death,  " 
The  poet  also  wrote  the  words  for  the 
chorus  bahlnd  the  scene". 

Benelll,  dramatist  and  port,  waa  born 
nt  Pllletole  (Prato)  In  l^Ti.  He  was 
f^rtticaterl  in  Florence.  Other  plays  by 
!i  m  Ih.in  t'jose  just  .  ment.cnod  ar<> 
■'l.ntti^u^^:'  "L,-^  Term/'  "Vri.a  Gaya" 
and  "II  M.inteilarlo." 

The  ;^tnry  of  "L"  Amo're  liei  Tre  Re  " 
Ik  a  crupl  one  of  the  ■m'i'Vr'  -  ..^j.  The 
i"'Uon    rasaea  In   an   t-  !e  lo 

years  aficr  an  Invaslo-  ;  ians 

-Xrchibaldo,   an   old   an  t       i  ,  i  raion, 
has  a   son,  Manfredo,   a  warrtbr— aiil 
Manfredo  Is  the  trusting  busboV^  oi 
Flora,  who  had  been  given  to  l.:^  ' 
the   Allurians  for  tlio   Bak.3   ot  ■ 
Their  yiimg  Prince  Avlto  was  to 
married  her. 

,\vltr).    .iurln^    Manfredo's  absence, 
violla  Fi  ira  anil  the  blind  man  surpects 
her.    Avlto  leaves  her  chamber  bcCom 
diiwn    and    the    lovers    talk    on    th  ■ 
I  threshold.    The  4ay  breaks  and  she  l> 
I  nioiie.     Arshlbaldu   qufstions   her  ami 
]  llnds  her  trorabllng.    Manfredo  returns 
ii.iol'  ing  In  the  purity  of  his  wife,  .^rot- 
■  l'^.;  as  a  Inmb.  Sho  meets  him  and  they 
I       Imo  her  chamber.  The  father,  alone. 
I  exclaims:  , 

|()  Lord  my  Qod,  since  thou  bast  ta'en  mine 

eyes. 

!    I  ni<»  not  see,  let  mf!  be  blind.  1)0  blind! 

In  the  second  act  Manfredo  farewells 
rid' a,  AKiiin  he  leaves  for  battle. 
'.  ,ito,  c!v,'-s..'d  as  a  castle  guard.  Is 
^  nrlrlrnl.v  before  her.  Flora  In  despera- 
tion tells  him  that  he  must  go,  she 
must  not  love  him,  he  must  leave  her 
t  I  her  .jiorrow.  Manfredo  had  begged 
her  to  climb  the  wall  and  wave  a 
gi-eetlngr  •With  her  scarf.  This  scarf  is 
brought  to  her  In  a  casket  by  a  hand- 
maid, and  Avlto  longs  to  kiss  It.  She 
M  fuses  and  waves  the  scarf,  while  he 
embraces  her.  There  is  a  passionate 
h  \  e  scene.  Archibaldo  cntcr.s.  Avito, 
having  attempted  to  stab  him,  thwarted 
by  a  guard,  runs  away.  The  old  baron 
l.<  conscious  of  something  strange  and 
terrible.  He  questions  Flora,  who  at 
ln>i  admits  her  love  but  will  not  name 
l.e;  lover.  The  baron  throttles  l>er  and  i 
Manfredo  returns  to  find  her  dead.  His 
father  tella  the  story,  and  the  son  cries 
out : 

'~>r  evich  great  love  that  child-heart 
Then  was  capable,  and  not  for  me? 
\' t.  nr.     The   crypt   in   the  castle 
ch'i;iel.    Flora  lies  In  white  garments  on 
a  bed  of  flowers,  and  the  people  mourn 
hf-  with  prayer  and  hymn.    Avito  ea- 
ters and  they  recognize  the  Prince  of 
Mtura.    Weeping,  he  kiases  her  lips. 
>ianfredo  comes  In  as  his  rival  totters".- 
I'o-  to  delect  the  lover,  the  husband  1 
H  id  his  father  had  spread  a  powerful 
r  in-on  on  her  lips.    This  scene,  with  I 
I  lie  verses  sung  by  the  chorus,  might 
iin  ,e  been  written  by  John  Webster  for 
•  iHe  White  Devil"  or  "The  Duchess  of' 
M    11.  "    Manfredo  asks  whether  Flora 
'   Avito,  and  the  prince  answering 
itnphanOy  urges  him  to  take  his 

0  and  kill  him.    Hanfredo  sup- 

poU.s  hlra  and  lays  him  on  the  ground. 
"My  God!  My  God!  Why  can"t  I  hate?'" 
He  throws  himself  on  Flora  s  body  and 
ki.  ses  her  lips.  The  old  man  gropes 
hi.«  way  toward  the  bier. 

ARCHIBAT^DO 
A  croan!    Now  I  have  caught  thee,  thief! 
Thief!    I  want  to  feel  thy  he»rt 
In  death. 

MANFREDO 

(With  dylne  '♦olce) 
No  father!   Thou'r*  n.ion 


In  New  York  when  this  opera  was 
produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Jan.  2,  the  libretto,  the  music, 
and  the  performance  were  loudly  praised 
by  the  public  and  by  the  critics.  As  for 
the  music,  we  shall  all  hear  what  we 
shall  hear.  In  New  York  one  critic  de- 
clared that  th3  composer  Montemezzl 
had  walked  In  the  path  indicated  by  the 
Verdi  of  "Otello."  Another  spoke  of 
Moussorgsky's  Influence.  All  agreed, 
however,  that  there  was  no  trace  of 
Puccini;  that  the  music  was  singularly 
orisinal. 

Italo  Montemezzi  was  bom  In  a  vil- 
lage of  tine  province  of  "Verona.  Ho 
studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  His 
first  opera,  "Giovanni  Gallurese,"  Tvas 
in  one  act     It  was  afterwards  made  In- 
to three  acts  and  produced  at  Turin  In 
'  1995.    His  second  opera,  "Hellera,"  was 
I  also  produced  at  Turin  in  1909.  L'  Amore 
j  del  Tre  Re"  was  the  third.    It  was  pro- 
duced at  Milan  last  season.    There  is 
also  a  cantata  performed  at  Cremona  on 
the    25th    anniversary  of  PonchielU's 
death.    Montemezzi  is  now  at  work  on 
another  opera,  "La  Princesse  Lointalne." 

The  chief  partS  at  the  Metropolitan 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Fontana  (Avlto), 
Miss  Borl  (Flora).  Mr.  Amato  (Man- 
fredo) and  Mr.  Didur  (Archibaldo).  Mr. 
Toscanini  conducted.  Miss  Bori  and 
Messrs.  Fontana  and  Amato  will  sins 
here  tomorrow  night  and  Mr.  Ludikar 
will  take  the  part  of  the  blind  baron. 
Mr.  Moranzonl  will  conduct. 

Mr,  Fontana  created  the  part  of  Avlto 
at  Milan.  He  told  a  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Times  how  this  happened.  "Last 
April  I  returned  to  Italy  with  my  wife 
and  we  were  passing  through  Milan  on 
our  way  to  Rome.  I  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  impresario  of  La  Soala. 
He  said  that  De  Muro,  the  tenor,  who 
was  to  have  st^ng  Avito,  had  been  taken 
suddenly  111  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
undertake  the  role.  Time  was  very 
short,  and  in  the  rush  of  preparation  I 
got  opportunity  for  just  three  one-hour 
rehearsals  with  the  composer.  That  was 
all  the  preparation  I  had  for  this  new 
role." 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  management 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House  will  be  en- 
couraged by  the  public  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  operas.  The  late  Maurice 
Grau  had  little  faith  in  "novelties"'  or  In 
sumptuous  productions.  He  believed 
that  the  great  pubiic  was  chiefly  in- 
terested in  singers,  and  he  therefore 
gathered  together  the  leading  men  and 
women  of  the  operatic  world  and  gave 
old  operas  with  remarkable  casts.  As 
a  result,  he  prospered,  and  was  one  ot 
the  very  few  operatic  managers  that 
u  ere  able  ti  retire  Into  private  life  with 

uch  more  than  a  competence  for  the 

St  of  their  days.    His  successor  was 
1  older.   He  dared  to  produce  "Parsifal," 
"Salome"  and  some  other  work.s.  Mr. 
Grau,   whenever  he     produced  a  new 
work,  was  not  supported  by  :he  public, 
Mr,  Conried  was  In  this  a  little  more 
fortunate,  although  certain  New  York- 
ers !n  a  la'i'chable  spasm  of  virtue  pro- 
tested against  the  addition  of  "Salome"  1 
to  the  repertoire.    It  was  Mr.  Hammer-  ! 
stein,    who,    by    Importing    admirable  I 
singers  to   nroduce  unfamiliar   operas,  | 
spurred  the  Metropolitan  C^era  House  , 
into  activity. 

The  public,  even  In  Boston,  still  puts  j 
the  singers  first.    If  Mr.  Russell  should  i 
announce  for  tomorrow  night,  "Lucia"  ! 
with  Mme.  Mclba,  there  would  not  be  a 
vacant  seat  even  If  she  were  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Messrs,  Tanlongo  and  For- 
narl.    So  It  would  be  If  It  were  an- 
nounced  that  Mr.    Caruso   would  sob 
violently  In  "Pasllaccl." 

When  "Boheme"  tvas  produced  here 
by  Mr.  Charles^  A.  Ellis,  the  public 
«ent  to  the  Boston  Theatre  to  hear 
.Mme.  Melba.  Puccini  and  all  his  works 
were  nothing  to  them.  Indeed,  many 
declared  that  "Boherno  "  was  lacking  In 
meJody  and  they  wondered  why  Mme. 
Melba  was  willing  to  taJte  the  part  of 
Miinl. 

Tomorrow  night  there  will  be  an 
opera,  which,  according  to  all  accounts. 
Is  of  uncommon  dramatic  and  musical 
worth.  Tlio  ability  of  the  chief  slng- 
er.s  is  recognized  by  all.  There  will  be 
only  three  performances  ot  this  opera. 
Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Russell  will  have 
no  occasion  to  reproach  the  public  for 
indifference. 


Lilli 

Lehmann 


  ! 

The  MacmlUan  Com-  | 
pany  of  New  York  [ 
has  just  published  a  j 
on  Singing  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  "How  to  Sins"  ("Meine  Gesang- 1 
skunst")  by  LlIU  Lehmann.  The  trans-  ; 
lation  Is  the  careful  and  scholarly  work 
of  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich. 

Mme.  Lehmann  In  the  preface  to  this 
new  edition  says  that  she  has  en- 
deavored to  f6restall  misinterpretations 
and  to  express  better  what  she  had  to 
say  In  the  first.  "It  must  not  be 
thought  that  I  lay  claim  to  anything 
new.  But  I  do  lay  claim  to  having 
translated  that  which  has  often  been 
said  and  likewise  misunderstood  into 
the  language  of  the  singer  who  can 
only  guide  himself  by  tone "  sensations 
and  learn  therefrom.  Only  a  few  aro 
cho.sen — not  all  can  become  great 
artists.  But  every  one  who  devotes 
hlms^elf  earnestly  to  this  vocation 
should  endeavor  to  attain  the  highest 
efficiency."  She  Insists  that  singers  i 
should  take  daily  gymnastic  exercises 


with  their  vocal  organs  so  aa  to  pre- 
serve their  material  for  their  profes- 
sion. "Technio  Is  Inseparable  from 
art." 

This  book  wUl  Interest  teachers  and 
pupils  rather  than  the  general  reader; 
It  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  pedagogic 
nature.  To  them  It  Should  be  sugges- 
tive, practical,  helpful.  Yet  there  are 
some  pages  that  are  Interesting  to  lay- 
men. For  Instance,  Mme.  Lehmann 
tells  of  her  early  training.  Her  mother 
to  the  end  of  her  life— that  Is  till  her 
77th  year— kept  her  voice  "noble,  beau- 
tiful, young  and  strong."  Mme.  Leh- 
mann has  been  on  the  stage  for  34 
years.  At  Prague  she  sang  dally  In 
operas,  operettas,  plays  and  farces.  At 
Danzig  she  sang  from  18  to  20  times  a 
month  In  coloratura  and  soubrette 
parts.  She  led  this  life  in  Leipsic,  and 
later  for  15  years  In  Bferlin.  She  also 
sang  in  many  oratorios  and  concerts 
and  now  and  then  gave  lessons. 

In  Adelina  Patti  everything  was 
imited,  a  splendid  voice,  great  talent 
for  singing,  long  oversight  of  her 
studies  by  Strakosch. 

"She  never  sang  roles  that  did  not 
suit  her  voice;  In  her  earlier  years  she 
^ang  onl7,  9SA  <liu«i«  9t  eii>Sl<li^ 

solos,  never  taking  part  in  ensembles. 
She  never  sang  even  her  limited  reper- 
tory when  she  was  indisposed.  She 
never  attended  rehearsals,  but  came  to 
the  theatre  in  the  evening  and  sang 
triumphantly,  without  ever  havihg  seen 
the  persons  who  sang  and  acted  with 
her.  Although  she  was  a  Spaniard  by 
birth  and  ^n  American  by  early  adop- 
tion, she  was,  so  to  speak,  the  greatest 
Italian  singer  of  my  time.  All  was 
absolutely  good,  correct,  flawless,  the 
voice  like  a  bell  that  you  seemed  to  hear 
long  after  Its  ringing  had  ceased.  Yet 
she  could  give  no  explanation  of  her  art. 
*  •  *  She  possessed  unconsciously  as  a 
gift  of  nature  a  union  of  all  those  quali- 
ties that  all  other  singers  must  attain 
and  possess  consciously." 

But  were  Aida  and  Carmen  roles  that 
suited  Pattl's  voice?  Was  her  reper- 
toire so  limited? 

"The  most  perfect  singer  that  I  re- 
member In  my  Berlin  experience  was 
Theodore  Wachtel,  in  this  respect,  that 
with  his  voice  of  rare  splendor  he 
united  all  that  vocal  art  which,  as  U 
seems,  is  destined  quite  to  disappear 
from  among  us.  How  be.autiful  was 
his  coloratura,  his  trills— simply  flaw- 
less! Phra.'^lng,  force,  fullness  of  tone 
and  beauty  were  perfect,  musically 
without"  a  blemish.  If  he  did  not  go 
outside  the  range  of  Arnold,  Georga 
Brown,  Stradella,  Basco,  the  Postilion 
and  Lionel,  it  was  probably  becatise  he 
felt  that  he  was  not  equal  to  inter- 
preting the  Wagnerian  apirit  In  this 
he  was  very  wise. 
("Recently  the  little  Italian  tenor 
I  Bonci  has  won  my  hearty  admiration 
,  for  his  splendidly  equalized  voice,  his 
perfect  art,  and  his  knowledge  of  his 

resources;  and  notwithstanding  the  al- ! 
most  ludicrous  figure  that  he  cut  In 
serious   parts,    he   elicited   hearty   ap-  i 
plause.     Cannot    German    tenors,    too,  I 
learn  to  sing  well,  even  If  they  do  in- 
terpret Wagner?" 

"When  I  was  learning  the  part  of 
Isolde,  I  could  without  weariness  sing 
the  first  act  alone  six  times  in  suc- 
cession, with  expression,  action  and  a 
full  voice.  That  was  my  practice  with 
all  my  roles. 

"It  Is  insane  folly  to  try  to  sing  Im- 
portant roles  on  the  stage  after  one  or 
two  years  of  study;  it  may  perhaps  be 
endured  for  one  or  two  years  without 
evil  results,  but  it  can  never  be  carried 
on  indefinitely.  Agents  and  managers 
commit  a  crime  when  they  demand 
enormous  exertions  of -such  young  sing- 
ers. ...  No  woman  of  less  than  24 
years  should  sing  soubrette  parts,  none 
of  less  than  28  years  second  parts,  and 
none  of  less  than  35  years  dramatic 
parts;  that  Is  early  enough. 

"Ever  since  Wagner  made  his  Influ- 
ence felt,  most  singers '  strive  to  ex- 
eggerate  the  distinctness  of  the  con- 
sonants and  often  with  them  to  expel 
the  entire  word  In  a  hard,  shrill,  force- 
less, ugly  fashion.  You  can  actually 
hear  the  end  consonants  flying  about  In 
fpace.  Even  though  distinctness  of  ar- 
ticulation Is  necessary  and  desirable,  the 
methods  of  the  Bayreuth  school  were 
an  entire  failure.  Their  teachers,  un- 
cinsclous  of  what  they  were  doing  and 
teaching  In  good  faith,  committed  a 
great  wrong  not  only  toward  vocal  art, 
but  toward  the  vocal  organs  of  the  un- 
suspecting singer." 

The-  volume  is  Illustrated  with  a  por- 
trait of  Mme.  Lehmann  and  there  are 

many  diagrams  for  teachers  and  pupils. 
On  page  823  there  is  "a.good  remedy  for 
catarrh  and  hoarseness." 


Mr,  Bauer 
end  Dance 


Mr.  Harold  Bauer  has 
arranged     an  unusual 
prograjj)  for  his  recital 
Music      next  Tuesday  afternoon. 
He  has  cho,';en  dances  from  the  time  of 
Bach  to  the  present  day. 

Ho  will  first  play  Bach's  sulto  In  G- 
mlnor,  the  third  of  the  English  suites, 
so  called.  It  Includes  a  Prelude,  Alle- 
inande,  Courante,  Sarabande,  Gavotte 
and  Glgue.  "Why  this  suite  and  Its  five 
companions  were  called  English  Is  not 
known,  and  they  were  not  published 
during  Bach's  lifetime.  Sir  Hubert 
T'arrv   think.«   It   barely   possiblo  th;'* 
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■^ea  to  believe  that  sha 


•ion  of 
hosts  of 


:<  th«  BUlt<>9  o: 
heforo  «i>y  (or- 

,    .  .    tMvk  of 


ihd  suite 

nml  It  la  said 
.  .  pour  lea  Anelals" 
,  on  tlw  tTSt  pase  t^o 
■^1o^     Now  the  Prelude  ot 
,   ■  ■  ,-.-raer.t  ot  ft  Glgue 
suites.  Dl^upart 
iind  composer  In 
i.o  older  than  Bach. 
i;mt  this  not^  referred 
aion  or  to  the  Kngllah 
Tuo  words  were  probably  writ- jl 
h  .eferenca  to  the  movement  of 

s  "Pavldsbuendlertaenie" 
on   Mr.    Bauer's  piofiraP... 
.  character  pieces  bear  the 
The  title  Is  In  allusion  to 
a  Inspired  the  work  rather 
.  form.    The  -Davldsbuen-  ] 
et>  of  artists  with  views  Jn 
^»  IS  a  band  In  the  Imasrlna- 
Schumann    the   critic.  "The 
David  are  youths   and  men 
ed  to  slay  all  the  Philistines,  mu- i 
-  other."    War  was  declared  on; 
ritv     These  little  "dances  "  are 
h  the  iillowers  of  David  hi>d 
Philistines.     "The  separate 
;    nre   allusions    to  moods 
onfllct  of  the  most  im- 
^    of   that  confederacy 
,  world."    Each  number 
Uie  nuirK  of  Florestan.  who  rep- 
od  the  vehement  element  of  Schu- 
3  nature,  or  of  Eusebius.  repro- 
entlns   the   gentler   and   more  poetic 
ide.   Schumann  thought  highly  of  these 
'  wrote  to  his  Clara  that  If 
s  happily  disposed  for  piano 
a  it  was  when  he  conceived 


r   a   minuet   by   Beethoven,  Mr. 
_  .  :■   will   play   Chopin's  Tarantelle. 
I  oniposed  at  Nohant  In  1841.    This  piece 
■  not  often  heard.    Opinions  differ  as 
•  <   value.     Schumann  found  wild- 
f  imagination  In  it.    "We  see  the  ^ 
whirring  dancers  before  us  until  ' 
vn  senses  seem  to  reel.    We  can 
:y  term  this  lovely  music."  Mr. 
Ker  fails  to  see  this  frenzy  that 
moved  Schumann  to  forgive  Chopin  for 
the  Tarantelle. 
"It  Is  as  little  Italian  as  the  Bolero 
Spanish.   •  •  *  It   is   v.ithout  the 
necessary  Ophidian  tang,  and  far  ir.- 
■  to  Heller's  and  Liszt's  efforts  In 
-tyle  of  danca    It  breathes  of  tho 
,  not  the  South.   But  Niecks  sees 
T,  translation  from  Italian  into  Pol- 
i  transmutation  ot    Itos'i-.l  into 
.  n,  a  Neapolitan  scene  painted  with 
opaQue  colors." 
BsLvel's  Pavane  pour  une  Infante  de- 
composed   in   1S99,    was  played 
ly  Mr.  Ganz  in  March,  1906,  and  I 
9  Mr.  Bauer  has  also  played  it. 
1  orchestrated  it  in  1910  and  this 
•ripiion  was  played  at  a  Sunday 
rt  at  the  Bo.ston  Opera  House  a 
ago  last  month.   It  has  been  said 
Ravel  had  in  mind  the  death  of  an 
ta,  but  questioned,    he  answered 
that  "Infante"  was  here  any  child. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  will  ba  no  pro- 
test against  Alexander  Levy's  Tango. 
Probably  the  first  tango  heard  in  this 
city   was   the    concert  piece  so-called 
■"i  by  Mr.   Fernandez-Arbos  at  a 
i  lony  concert  Oct.  24, 1903.  Mr.  Arbos, 
composed  it,  Introduced  a  popular 
-J  tune  and  he  told  me  that  the 
•>  was  then  popular  in  Spain;  It  was 
in  the  street,  in  dance  halls  and  in 
almost  every  native  operetta.     He  be- 
lieved that  the   word   and  the  dancii 
originated  In  Cuba.   Mr.  Bauer  will  add 
a  Fandango  by  Granados.     We  have 
heard  music  by  this  Spanish  composer 
played    by    Mr.    Copeland.     Some  of 
Granados's  Spanisii  dances  were  heard 
in  Paris  as  early  as  1904. 

Cesar  Franck's  Danse  lente  is  not 
known  by  many  of  his  admirers.  It  was 
composed  in  1455  between  the  Prelude, 
Choral  and  Fugue, and  thePre'iirte,  Aria 
and  Finale.  The  other  pieces  on  the  pro- 
-  •  '11,  Chopin's  "Polonaise"  in  F  sharp 
r,  Schubert's  "Laendler"  and  a 
sarian  dance  by  Brahms  need  no 
t  .iiu-ient. 


li.,  lUe  fault.    A  misimder- 

•tuiuiip.s  arises,  which  lasts  until  the 
nlrht  ot  the  mai-rlu^o.    IlOKine  Is  tho 
payi  !\oloRlcal   sister  of   Ibson's  Hcddii 
>;  '     f.    "The  beauty  of  death'  appeals 
I  •  :  .  1-.    Is  her  husband  really  a  tiei-  > 
u>f    love,    ready   to   sacritlce   his  lli'o 
rather  than  commit  a  baseness,  or  Is 
h«  merely  tho  speculator  wearing  tlir 
maak  of  chUalry  ?    Agonizing  probl.  ' 
Brean.    .nVei-ua    by    her    own  moi 
questions,  coimuita  suicide  at  the 
ment  when  she  Is  pressing  him  In  li-  i 
arms. 

"It.  U  a  curious  play  and  analyzes 
human  emotions  with  an  extraordinary 
justice.  By  his  title.  Uie  author  ap- 
parently wishes  to  convey  tho  thought 
that  twin  souls  see  each  other's  images 
In  tho  mirror  of  life,    the    one  con- 


founded with  the  other.  This  close  kin- 
ship iiffects  their  morbid  state. 

"The  play  is  splendidly  interpreted  by 
Mmes.  Slmono  and  Andree  Megard  and 
M.  Claud  Carry." 

If  lio  recOTers.  some  hnlt-ilozen  people  will 
b*  in«<!o  Imi'PJ-:  >f 

sum.-  number  of  pwi.ln  will  be  maJe  nilBer- 
aWo  for  tt  llttl"  v:mf.  aiiU  (liiriiiR  tlie  next 
two  or  thrco  days,  acqlialntanoii:  will  meet  In 
\he  Btrwt— "lon'vo  lieaiM  of  poor  .So-and  So? 
Very  siiUilca:     Wiio  would  have  tUougUt  If; 

Kxpect  to  mett  you  at   'b  on  Thursday. 

Goodbye."  And  ao  the  end.  Your  death  and 
my  death  are  mainly  ot  importance  to  our- 

BllVCS. 

Foreign  News 

Tiiey  are  discuaslng  the  qucilion  in 
London  and  Edinburgh  whether  Burns 
was  after  all  a  poet. 


U^lbliutl  Gentlewoiiuu!  s  Companion"  (9th 
[•do  IV:!!)).  "In  '.\uiorlcan  Cookery  by  an 
lAtnerlcan  Orphan'  (182^)  I  Iind  three 
'  Wtelpe.-i  for  minco  pies  all  containing 
ini^at  and  none  citron." 

Mr.  James  A.   MacPherson  of  Dor- 
che.ster  writes: 
"Being-  of  a  green  old  age  and  having 

been  born  In  London  and  lived  In  the 
Xi'Msh  lBle,<i  until  4S,  besides  belngr  e:;- 
.  ly  fond  ot  mince  plea  and  plum 
1  i.rig,  m.^de  and  cooked  In  the  most 
approved  methods,  and  never  having 
suffered  from  any  gastronomical  disor- 
der, and  having  been  always  looked  up 
.  to  as  a  famqus  epicure  'without  frills." 
1  think  I  may  say  that  genuine  minte 
meat  is  not  to  be  found  without  its  most 
esmntlal  Ingredient  l>eef  meat.  Ignor- 
ant omissions  or  fanciful  substitutes 
may  pass  the  ordinary  gross  feeder,  but 
not  a  son  ot  Kpicurus." 


Uncooked 

"Stenographer"  says  that  we  failed 
to  mention  that  the  English  mince  meat 
containing  the  fruit  and  suet  was  not 
cooked.  "We  are  not  an  authority,  but 
a  mince  meat  very  much  used  through- 
out England  and  Scotland,  and  we  know 
was  used  In  Aberdeen  30  years  ago, 
was  similar  to  the  English  mince  meat  ! 
referred  to  by  the  editor.  This  mince  ■ 
meat  had  as  Its  principal  foundation, 
minced  apples.  In  using  a  peck  of  ap- 
ples, minced  fine,  the  rest  of  the  fruit 
was  used  in  pound  quantities.  For  in- 
stance, 1  pound  of  orange  peel,  1  pound 
ot  lemon  peel,  etc.,  currants,  raisins, 
dates,  figs,  nuts,  and  1  pound  of  suet. 
This  was  not  cooked  in  any  way. 
Simply  put  in  jars,  after  it  was  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
weeks  before  using  so  that  it  might 
mellow.  It  consisted  of  any  fruits,  and 
each  person  usually  h.ad  some  favorite 
fruit  which  they  thought  added  to  the 
quality.  If  they  were  not  teetotalers, 
and  Scotland  is  not  famed  for  them, 
they  added  'spirits.'  We  think  it 
•Main  Street'  Is  a  real  Yankee  and 
has  never  tried  this  other  recipe,  that 
she  will  find  that  it  is  much  lighter 
and  is  far  more  enjoyable,  in  that  there 
are  no  after  attacks  of  indigestion." 


"Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye" 

"Stenographer"  also  writes:  "Doea 
'Comin'  Thro'  the  Hye'  refer  to  a  field 
of  grain  or  a  river  by  that  name?  An 
esteemed  American  friend  assures  vtt 
That  the  reference  is  to  a  river." 

All  the  pictures  represent  a  youth  in 
a  Scotch  cap  trying  to  kiss  a  girl  in  a 
rye  field.  Some  Americans  are  mad 
wags. 


DELILAH' given! 


and 


DeCnrel's  ^"'^ 

:     _  of  the  Pall 

New 


corretrpondent 
Mall  Gazette 
wrote  on  Jaru  20  about  a 
'         Play  new  •■psychological"  play: 
I    "The  Ambigu,  so  long  the  home  of 
'  melodrama,    haa  staged   a  remarkable 
play  in  "La  Danse  di^vant  le  Miroir.'  Its 
author  is  M.  Francoi:;  de  Curel.    He  iias, 
been  .seen  on  the  French  stage  for 
n    years.     The    play    recalls  an 
er  work  Of  the  author,   'L' Amour 
r^de,'  griven  some  years  ago  at  the 
Comedie  Francalse,  and  appears  to  be 
*  mtOmcatiDft  fit  tlta^  but  yi«  fib»os$4, 


At  the  Play 

As  the  World  Wags; 

It  was  a  mortifying  experience  to  any- 
one who  has  a  pride  in  the  city  o£  Bos- 
ton to  witness  this  evening  at  ihe  per- 
formance of  "Hamlet"  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  the  ill-breeding  and  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  others'  feelings  that  were 
shown  by  the  audience. 

During  the  King's  first  speech,  the 
voice  of  the  promx>ter  was  very  audible, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  person  tak- 
ing the  part  of  tho  King  did  not  know 

j  his  lines.    When  he  next  appeared  on 

I  the  stage  he  read  his  pa''t  from  the 

!  book. 

j  Now  to  any  person  with  even  tt.e 
smallest  amount  of  intelligence  (and 
Bostonians  are  supposed  to  have  a  goodly 

I  share),  it  was  evident  that  something 
unexpected  and  unfortunate  had  oc- 
curred, and  one  with  any  sense  of  un- 
derstanding might  iiave  realised  the  un-' 
happy  situation  oi  all  the  actors,  and 
one  with  any  sympathy  might  have  felt 

for  the  man  jmpcr.>^:onat3n;.;  the  King.  ^  

But    this    cultured    Boston    audience  _   - — ; 

shewed  none  of  these  traits.  Every  time  j  For  the  second  time  ™,  ^"^^""^  ■  . 
the  Kins-  spoke  a  titter  went  through  after  an  interval  of  several  yeajs^bamt 
the  audience:  every  time  that  he  hcsi-j 
tated  or  could  not  see  the  book  ini 
the  dim  light  this  titter  increased  to  a| 
gis^le  and  then  to  laughter.  The  hissosj 
from  tliose  in  the  audience  who  seemed  j 
to  have  any  leelings  of  decency  added ! 
to  the  ''.in.  Not  until  'Forbe.s-Robertson 
came  before  the  curtain  after  the  third 
act  and  announced  what  had  been  per- 
fectly evidenc  to  the  thinking  person, 
nfii.-iely,  that  Mr.  Ringham,  who  was 
scheduled  for  the  pan.  and  also  his 
understudy,  were  sick  In  bed,  and  Mr. 
Lacy  had  undertaken  the  part  that  the 
performance  might  so  on,  did  it  tilter 
through  the  minds  of  the  titterers  that 
an  Hccident  nad  occurred.  Then  came 
applause,  continued  applau.se  until  Mr. 
Lacy  was  obliged  to  come  before  the 
cu7tain  and  bow  to  those  who  had 
shown  him  discourtesy  throughout  the 
evening.  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  audi- 
ence w^ore  manv  w/io  blushed  with 
shame  for  the  disgraceful  laok  of  man- 
ners shown  and  I  know  they  would 
gladiy  join  with  me  in  a  humble  apolog>' 
to  Sir  Johnston  and  all  his  company, 
abjve  all  to  Mr.  Lacy,  for  an  act  of 
fU-breeding  we  should  all  be  glad  to 
undo.  I^fX)IGNANT. 
boston,   Feb.  6. 


warrant  one  In  considering  it  a  new 
production, 

"Paul  Brean,  ruined,  haa  thrown  him- 
self into  the  Seine  rath«r  than  confess 
!  love  for  Regi^ie,  who  has  a  large 
■'ine.  He  is  drawn,  from  the  water 
some  fishermen,  and  recovers. 
P.'  gine  offers  him  her  hand,  which  he 
reruses.  He  will  not  seem  to  marry 
ner  for  her  money.  To  overcome  his 
cruples,  she  pretends  that  it  is  neces- 
for  her  to  marrj-  to  save  her  from 
Hft  then  i.onsent;;. 


Mince  Meat. 

"Main  Street",  touched  the  stomax^hs 
of  many  by  asking  whether  mince 
meat  must  contain  meat.  We  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  In  reply  to  the 
question. 
"M.  G."  of  Cambridge  writes: 
Apropos  of  mince  meat,  citron,  &c., 
"Main  Street"  may  be  interested  in 
Hannah  Glaase's  recipe  (9th  ed.,  1766) 
"To  make  mince  pies  the  best  way." 
She  does  not  consider  meat  an  essential, 
for  after  a  long,  elaborate  list  of  In- 
gredients, including  layers  of  citron  and 
"half  a  hundred  pippins,"  she  con- 
cludes, "it  you  chuse  meat  In  your  pies, 
parboil  a  neat's  tongue,  peal  it  and 
chop  the  meat  as  flne^as  possible,  and 
mix  with  the  rest,  or  two  pounds  of  tho 
inside  of  a  .sirloin  of  beef  boiled."  "M. 
'  G."  al.=<o  fiuotes  a  recipe    for  making 


Saens's  oratorio  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  I 
Which  in  its  stage  setting  i.s  so  favorite  ; 
and  often  repeated  an  item  ot  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  program,  was  given  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  last  night  by  the  Boston  I'  es- 
tival  Orchestra  under  the  leadership  ol 
Emil  Mollenhauer,  as  the  6TSth  concert 
of  the  Handel  and  Hadyn  Society. 

In  making  the  inevitable  comparison 
between    opera    and    oratorio,  several 
points  seem  to  tell  in  favor  of  the  less 
familiar  version.   The  impressiveness 
the  Bible   narrative  rests  upon  simple 
msians,  to  which  sophistications  of  mod- 
ern opera  add  very  little,  even  where 
they  do  not  detract.    The  fall  of  tae  , 
Hebrew  champion  and  prophet,  .as,  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,   is  , 
not  weakened  in  the  oratorios  by  any 
overlay  of  sentiment,  such  as  sensuous  I 
acting  can  supply,  and  tlie  divine  in- 
dignation   as    expressed    tlirough  the 
abandoned  people  is  far  more  fittingly 
sensed  by  the  rush  and  momentum  ot 
such  a  massive  chorus  as  that  heard  at 
Symphony  Hall  lat-t  night,  than  by  the 
most  naturally  contrived  storm  effect.s. 

Amonj  the  soloists.  Mme.  Florence 
Mulford.  who  took  the  contralto  pari 
originally  assigned  to  Mnie.  Gerville 
Reache.  showed  a  rich  and  sustained 
quality  of  tone,  and  managed  her  col- 
.-.ratura  with  marked  success.  Dan 
Beddoe.  in  the  role  of  Samson,  sang 
conscientiously  and  made  good  use  of 
l:is  voice,  a  peculiarly  robust  and  le- 
sonant  tenor,  throughout.  Earl  Cart- 
wright,  as  .  the  High  Priest,  was  dra- 
matic and  especially  effective  in  the 
"Dagoii''  duct  in  the  last  part  jf  the 
omtorio.  Willard  Flint,  in  the  double 
role  of  .\bime!ech  and  the  Hebrew  pa- 
triarch, gave  a  striking  transition  from 
the  harsh  reproaches  of  the  Philistine 
10  the  slow  and  dignified  warning  of  the 
Israelite. 

The  chorus  throughout  the  long  and 
difficult  oratorio  was  quite  remarkable 
in  Its  sustained  alertness  of  attack, 
securing  every  variety  of  color  and 
avoiding  the  flatness  of  tone  too  com- 
mon in  pianissimo  ■  passages.  The  or- 
chestra with  so  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  atmospliere  and  sequenc.^ 
of  the  story  resting  upon  Its  execution 
of  descriptive  passages  rose  magnifi- 
cently to  the  occasion,  specially  notice- 
able being  the  strengrth  of  phrasing 
among  the  string  instruments. 


YSAYE  AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

Is  Assisted  by  Opera  Orchestra  and 
Is   Enthusiastically  Received. 

Ysaye    the  violinist,  assisted   by  the 
full    orchestra    of    the    Boston  Opera 
Companv,  gave  an  attractive  program 
last  evening  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
A  large  audience  received  the  violinist  s 
Offerings  most  enthusiastically  and  re- 
called him  time  and  time  again.   Ysaye , 
finally  gave  an  extra  number  at  the  con-  ; 
elusion  of  his  announced  selections  In  I 
the  second  half  of  the  program. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Charles] 
Strony  tlie  orchestra  opened  the  concert  j 
with  the  overture  from  "Don  Giovanni,  , 
and  Ysaye  next  played  Mozart's  Concer- 1 
to  in  G  major.  The  orchestra  followed 
with  an  aria  from  Bach,  u  largo  from 
JIandel  and  the  Tambourin  from  Fetes  | 
•,id'Hebe."  ,  . 

>(Anthonv  Dubois  was  the  conductor 
After  the  intermission.  Two  numbers  by 
The  orchestra  were  the  overture  from 
•K.'arnaval  Romain"  and  the  Idyll  from 
I  "Siegfried."  Ysaye  played  Bruch's  Con- 
certo In  G  minor,  with  an  extra  num- 
I  ber.  The  concert  \va.s  ended  with  the 
"Rhapsodle  Norvegienne"  by  the  or- 
chestra. 

WE  OF  THE 
THREE  KINGS' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

r  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance  in  Boston  of  "L'Amore  del 
Tre  Re."  Tragic  poem  in  three  acts 
by  Sem  Benelli.  Music  by  Italo  Monte- 
mezzi.    Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

Archlbaldo  ■••■■^r;  Ludlkar 

Manfredo  Mr.  Amato 

^vito   Mr.  Fontana 

Flamlnio  .Mr.  Giaccone 

IJn  Glovanetto  Mr.  Fusco 

oi„r!l   Miss  Bovl 

Ar  cei'la'  Miss  Heliane 

tina  Glovanetta  Miss  Sharlovv 

Una  Vecchia  Miss  Leveroni 

j    MontemezzI    was    fortunate    in  his 
I  libretto.   It  is  said  that  he  at  first  wrote 
Incidental  music  to  Benelli's  tragedy 
!  from  which  tlie  libretto  was  arranged. 
1  Whether  thi.d  report  is  true  or  false  is 
now  immaterial.    The  libretto  even  in 
\  the  English  version  by  R.  H.  Elkim  is 
!  out  of  the  common.     The  original  is 
i  "writ  in  choice  Italian."  so  those  thor- 
I  oughly  acquainted  with  that  language 
'  say,  and  in  the  English  there  is  still 
a  poetic  flavor. 

The  story  told  by  Benel'.i  is  simple, 
frank  and  short.  It  is  noble,  not 
sensual.  The  maiden,  betrothed  t 
Avito  but  given  in  marriage  f.-r  poli- 
tical reasons  to  Manfredo.  was  not  a 
light  o'  love.  Her  legal  ' mate,  unlike 
Francesca's,  was  a  man  v;hom  she 
could  respect  and  might  have  loved  if 
he  had  been  the  first  comer.  I'aithful 
to  Manfredo,  she  would  have  been  un- 
faithful to  Avito.  for  she  was  ingenu- 
ous not  given  to  deceit,  and  ?lthouKh 
through  pity  for  Manfredo  she  attempt- 
ed to  put  Avito  Irom  her,  at  last  slit 
could  not  lie  and  she  gioriort  in  her 
confession  though  she  knew  di-ath  was 
then  giving  eyes  to  the  blind  old  baion. 
1  Was  the  Baron  also  in  love  with  her, 
or  did  he  love  her  because  his  son  was 
her  husband?  Here  is  a  delicate  point 
that  admits  of  academic  discussion,  an 
mrerestins  subject  for  those  g.vlng 
Drenaratoi-v  lectures  on  the  music 
drama  This  is  certain:  Archlbaldo  was 
si^tister  in  his  vengeance,  a  righteous 
vengeance  as  he  thought.  •'^^f "  °f 
his  blindness,  as  Stevenson's  blind  man 
fn -Treasure  Island"  is  peculiarly  terri- 
ble But  Archlbaldo  is  une  of  the  wise 
old  men  of  the  operatic  stage;  he  woulo 
have  been  of  close  kin  to  iSIaeterhnck  s 
Ariel  and  Marco  if  he  had  only  been 
a  little  more  of  a  philosopher  and  not 

^ThrsnLrprepared  by  Archibaido  and 
Manfredo  to  catch  the  lover  ^y  Put  n 
noison  on  the  lips  of  Fiora  as  she  Ia>  la 
state  after  having  been  throttled  by  the 
old  Baron  would  have  pleasea  the  Lliza- 
bethlns    It  takes  us  back  to  the  t rag 
dies  of  Webster  and  Tourneur.    \  et  in 
fms  tragedy  it  does        ^^"tZ  t^X 
gant,  or  too  J" 
was  an  Italian  one,   and  the  Italians 
lere  masters  in  the  art  of  poisoning^ 
r helmet  donned  by  an  aaversary.  a 
forch  held  before  an  honored  S>'e«t  ^h,- 
pommel   of   a   saddle,   riduis  Uoots. 
bouquet  or  fan.  the  Ups  of    /"JVl'  , 
all  these  were  sure  S"^^"'"'?'     °f„^fd  I 
and  ficre  were  even  more  losenious  a*  I 

^'J'Ztt  the  "-"I---- 
"Edward  II."  boasted  of  haMn^learWtlf , 

'"Throughout  the  libretto  t'^-e  ^'^ 
poetic  expression  that  i  J 

what   might   otherwise   be  a  co^i™^ 
Jtory  of  illicit  love  and  mediaeval  rem  [, 

Montemezzi's    opera    is  literauj 
drama   with   music,    and   no   o"-  '•: 
iustiv  appreciate  the  talent  shown  - 
h  s  composer  until  he  is  fami bar  w:l 
the  text;  not  only  the  story  in  do  ? 
but  the  dialogue,   with  'ts  fXPr 
and  its  subtle  suggestion.    At  t  ■ 
beginning  there  is  a  remarkabl> 
tiful  passage  for  the  oicnpstra.  ' 
ilelv  Ivrical,  that  illustraKS  the  1 


and  ArnI 

sleep;  s. 

'laught  cite. 

orchestra  ii- 
Ar'?hibaIdo's 

lie  and  his 

Itio  land  the: 
The  music 
larly  original.  It 
scheme  of  ^\'agner 
influence  of  the  latt-  \  erd.  i 
It  is  wholly    free  from  any 
Puccinism.     While  there  Is 


eloquent  in 
'lint  of  how 
into  Italy,  j 


is  slnjru-  t 
ollow  the  I 
issy.  The  ; 
i  not  felt,  j 
taint  of  j 
no  aria. 


ivhile  there  is  no  ensemble— except  the 
I  little  but  impressive  funeral  chant  at 
the  beginning:  of  the  third  act  and  the 
duets  when  examined  are  not  duets  in 
the  conventional  meaning  of  the  word 
—there  is  no  copying:  of  the  formulas 
of  heightened  speech  invented  by  Wag- 
ner and  later  by  Dehussj'.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  i.s  no  falling  into  barren 
recitative. 

How  pathetic  by  their  simplicity  are 
the  replies  of  Flora  to  Jliinfredo  in  the 
second  act!    Here  are  thti  accents  of  a 
perturbed  !:oul  that  feeis  at  its  heart  its 
innocence,  though  the  world  might  pro- 
claim   it    f'.uilty.     And    in    this  opeia 
there  is  no  (?eii.suous  love  music;  there 
is  the  ecstasy  of  kindred  souls.  Archi- 
baldo  and  Manfrcdo  both  know  of  this 
ecstatic  love.    P"or  this  reason  the  lat- 
ter cannot  live   after   he   learns  that 
Avito  was  Joved  in  this  manner.  When 
AjWilbaldo  rails  against  Flora  after  t'le  i 
mlirder  Manfredo  does  not  bellow  lor  j 
revenge.      "Of    such    great    love    that  1 
child-heart,  then,  was  capable,  and  not  { 
for  me."     If  Flora  coulj   have  bcaid 
this  cry,  she  might  have  rushed  to  her  I 
liusband's  arms  in  loving  adoration,  and  I 
from  a  child  suddenly  become  a  woman.  | 
Thus  we  so  back  to  the  tragic  poem  ] 
itself,  and  this  is  the,  highest  tribute  i 
to  Montemezzi's  music.    It  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  music  and  tlie 
jioem.    The  Italian  has  done  in  an 
Italian   way    for   an   Italian  drama 
what  Debussy  Aid  in  a  subtly  French 
way  for  the  Belgian  symbolist.  Tho 
effect  is  the  same,  though  the  means 
procuring  it  aro  very  different.  It 
^vould    be    Idle    now    to    speak  of 
technical  matters,  of  the  composer  s 
I  liarmonulc  system,  his  use  or  avoid - 

|;  non  of  ultra-modern  scales,  his  em- 
I  r-loyment  of  instruments,  his  inven- 
tion of  timbres.    All  this  would  now 
f  r  m  pedantic.     Let  us  speak  only 
the  result  obtained  by  this  richly 
'  Mdovved  composer  with  a  rare  in- 
liiict  for  dramatic  effects.    This  re- 
iilt  was  overwhelming. 
.Vor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
o'Juction  of  tills  opera,  hitherto  un- 
own  here.  Is  the  great  event  so  far 
this  dperatic  season.  The  performance 
s  an  engrossing  one.    Ml!^s  Borl,  by 
:■  beauty,  her  voice  and  vocal  art,  Jier 
c  and  natural  actlnt;,  portrayed  the' 
irmins  .simplicity  and  child-like  char- 
ier of  Fiora.    Mr.  Fontana,  although 
^  make-up  was  to  many  dislllusloniz- 
sang  and   acted   with  Irresistible 
thorlty.    Mr.  Amato  gave  full  e.vpres- 
1  to  tlie  love  of  Manfredo,  hoping  al- 
■!t  against  hope.    >tr.  Ludikar  gavo 
'I!       ivo   performance   of  Archl- 
•ng  sharply  and  i>uwerfully 
phases    of    tlie    baron's  i 


the  .Swiss  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
believed  that  the  shortest  judicial  for- 
malities were  the  best.  "Jean  Leon  says 
In  the  second  book  of  his  'Africa'  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  Mount  Semede  in  the 
kingdom  of  Morocco  have  no  other 
judges  of  their  disputes  than  n.issers-by ; 
and  he  says  the  same  in  his  fourth  book 
of  those  that  dwell  in  tl  town  of 
Medua,  for  he  was  detained  in  both 
places  longer  than  he  wished  in  order  to 
decide  all  their  differences,  having  been 
made  judge  according  to  th^  custom  ot 
the  countrj'.  Joseph  Barbaro.  .a  Vene- 
tian gentleman,  tef^tifles  In  his  f.rst  nar- 
rative that  the  Tartars  Whom  he  vlsit- 
ied  were  judged  by  the  first  man  of 
worth  whom  they  found  in  the  hi'4hwa.v. 
And  I  have  read  in  a  wrltini;  by  Federic 
Badoare,  ambassac'or  to  the  court  of  the 
I  Emperor  Charles  V.,  that  In  Arragon, 
Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  the  .lustlce 
[often  called  in  married  men.  who  hap- 
jpened  to  be  passing  in  the  street,  aiid 
(obliged  them  to  decide  by  balbn  the 
civil  or  criminal  cases  that  were  then 
pending.  All  this  shows  that  the  judge 
wholly  unknown  and  consequently  the 
least  interested  was  considered  the  most 
Just,  as  one  that  should  api^.arently,  be 
without  prejudice  and  free  from  ar.y 
sort  of  corruption." 

And  so  in  pleasant  weather  law  cases 
might  be  decided  on  the  Common  with 
an  upright  judge  found  already  on  his  i 
bench,  smoking  his  clay,  observing  tVe 
pigeons  with  &  kindly  eye.  communlnn 
with  nature  and  reflecting  on  the  etemel 
verities. 


Oliver  Goldsmifh's  "She  Stoops 
to  Conquer"  Charming- 
ly Given. 
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MOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-"She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  a  comedy  in  four 
acts,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

.'^ii'  Charles  Marlow  IJeslle  Austen 

Young  Marlow  Oswald  Torke 

Harrtc.istle   Vrfd  W.  Permain 

R.istiDgs  M\irra,v  KinneU 

Ton.v  Lumpkin  F.  Tprcival  Slu 


Old  Railroad  Days 

As  the  World  Wags: 

About  those  old  tin  water  buckets  In 
railway  trains.  I  thlnlc  their  very  last 
public  appearance  was  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine  between  Concord  and  White 
River  Junctiim.  I  remember  my  amaze- 
ment at  seeing  the  brakeman  coming 
along  the  aisle,  pouring  as  he  passed. 
This  was  many  years  after  "coolers" 
8  had  been  Installed  in  through  trains. 

What,  too,  has  become  of  those  deli- 
cious "fried  pies"  of  the  old  Springtleld 
station,  filled  with  apple  or  mince  meat? 
The  pop-corn  man  sitlll  plies  his  trade 
at  White  Klver  Junction  and  at  South 
Vernon,  boarding  all  trains  and  shout- 
ing his  wares,  as  of  old.         M.  W.  H. 

Cambridge. 

White  Uiver  Junction!  Name  asso- 
ciated in  boyhood  with  custard  pies, 

each  one  covered  with  a  ny  screen  of 
wire.  In  those  good  old  fiaye  the  trains 
irom  Boston  to  New  York  stopped  at 
.Mamford.  Ct.,  for  a  remarkably  sound. 
Clear  ale,  and  there  were  fresh  split 
lolls  with  a  layer  of  ham  not  too  fat 
not  too  lean.  Then  thert,  was  a  stop 
for  other  trains  at  New  Haven  with 
time  for  an  excellent  meal.  On  the 
New  York  Central  the  approach  to 
Poughkeeps.e  was  welcomed  for  the 
good  cheer  at  the  station.  At  the 
Sprlnfrfleld  station  the  pork  and  beans 
were  onc«  famous,  "most  all  pork  with 
u  lot  of  bea-is."  All  this  was  before  the 
iLa'  and  Its  enormities. 


cr.   Moranzonl  deserves  thp  highest 
<lif  for  pf'Tiniln'r  fhe  orchestral  per- 
tily  tew  rehear- 
■ihlp  the  orches- 
  "  irled  and  alv.ays 

:  ban's  settings  Were  effective  In 
'      '       beautiful  to  the  oye. 

I.     If   only    he  had; 
room  for  the  action! 
■  .ills  for  a  "spacious  hall 
■"    But  Mr.  Urban  is  not 
•  iiid  he  forgets  that  ho 
imps  the  actors. 
;c  and  brilliant  audi- 


#    uQj    over   them,   and   advancing   it  self 
ScleBces.   as   tl.e  I.-lr8t-l,ora 
"upturn.". ""^  f't, 

Iv.r,  ■  "'"I  "'"'Ji'-t  to  altcra- 

nd  «hl,.i,    i  7''  Time  or 

our  H  s/,'!'^''''''  •"■'f'""!  from 
our  11, M  ii.iuuis,  (he  cause  of  all 


llshed  a  courteous 
'  Fall  River  aak- 
oods"  had  been 
answered  the 
that  the  produc- 
Ttaln  Bostonlans. 
an.     But  the 
tical  articles— 
as  the  Battle 
1  this  morning 
t  there  are  some 


'  Civic  Jealousy 

On  Feb.  7th  wo  pn 
letter  from  a  cit  ■ 
Ing  whether  "li 
performed  In  I'- 
question,  rtimenii.L. . 
tion    had    excit«d  t 
sensitive  In  matte 
play,  the  letters 
these  are  now 
of  Marathon.  \ 
a  letter  to  show  1,1 

who  do  not    apprsf^iato    an  aesthetic 
movement  In  a  nianufai  turlnr  town 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Just  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  a 
modern  subject  I  noted  a  query  from 
Fall  River  \fi  this  morning's  notes  of 
notion,  and  felt  an  immediate  and  over- 
whelming (I.  •  ;  now  more  of  thl.s 
town.    Is  I  ,  far  from  Boston 

[that  the  ni.  ,ular.  once  In  three 

weeks  or  no.  ii.vo  the  service  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  you  know? 
t'^b.  7.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 


abore  nP 


A  Blessed  Conversion 

^  orld  Wags: 
the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn 
■11  vilest  sinner  may  return  " 

'ver2'n?f' ""u"'"'''  °"  'between 

ers  as  to  what  shall  be  done  to  re- 
"    the    administration    of    the  law 

"'•'I  the  two  clowns  in  "Hamlef'- 
■i-But  Is  this  law? 
-Ay,   marry,    Is't;  crowner's- 

'■eminds  one  that  when  a  cer- 
•r  years  ago  had  gotten  "-on 
r  ;oid  then  honest,"  and  there- 
"         'I  to  condemn  the  profes- 
'  "      ■  il  '  orki.;  the  late  Henry 
'  memory  remarked 
her:  "I  fear  he  has 
'    '  m  e  on  the  Devil  ■• 

A  LEUAL  MALEPACTOl; 


"Edwin  Drood" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  paragraph  in  your  department  Some 
tmie  ago  asked  wher«  the  version  of 
"Edwin  Drood"  as  continued  by  the 
clairvoyant,  Jameson,  as  I  think  your 
con  o.-^pondpnt  called  him.  may  be  ob- 
tained. L#t  me  say  that  the  book  may 
-be  obtained  at  the  Boston  Public  Ll- 
j  bniry.  as.  If  I  recollect  correctly,  I  had 
It  out  several  times  some  years  ago.  At 
that  time  I  also  found  a  cepv  at  a  sec- 
lond-hand  book  store.  Years  ago  I  met 
the  writer  of  that  version,  and  his  name 
wa.i  James,  not  Jameson.  He  was  a 
rcHldent  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.  I  think  and 
ho  used  to  tell  me  that  he'  had  no'con- 
Bclous  knowledge  of  writing  the  story 
that  It  was  done  at  night  during  nis 
sleep.  In  the  volumes  which  I  have 
hnd  there  is  nothing  to  mark  where 
l>Kkens  left  off  and  the  alleged  spirit 
iid  began,  so  the  story  runs  contlnu- 


h 


As  to  Judges 


'POK 

Jll 
ol 


»   of    remarks   recently  made 
«    I  rnncols  de  la  Motte  le 


ou.sly  from  cover  to  cover.  Your  cor- 
respondent implied  that  the  "spirit" 
continuation  is  said  to  be  quite  Dlc!t- 
oiisian,  but  my  own  Impression  has  al- 
way.«  been  that  while  the  continuation 
i.«  most  interesting  and  highly  sensa- 
M  iii.ii,  it  was  quite  un-Dickensian,  and 
.  ncil  notes  all  the  way  through  that 
Mall  of  the  books  that  have  come  to 
hand  so  declare.         Tours  truly 

JOHN  H.  WILSON. 


f>'?:f;oiy  Lilttledale  Powers 

Roger  Philip  Kdwards 

Dick  ..Herbert  Gordon 

Thomas...  Clifford  Devereux 

Stinso  Harold  Mpllzer 

.Tsremy  Alan  Crosland 

SlanK.  \rthiir  Barney 

Miissius  Wilham  .Scott  ' 

Twist  Edgar  Ware 

Auiinadab  Lawrenee  Tarlor 

Jlrs.  Hardcastlc  Ffolliot  Paget; 

Constance  Xeviile  Henrietta  Goodwin  ' 

riolly  Florence  LeClercq 

Kate  Hardcastle.  Annie  Russell  , 

Goldsmith's  play  was  acted  with  spirit ; 
last  evening  by  Miss  Annie  Russell  and 
her  English  comedy  companj'. 

Kate  Hardcastle  is  a  character  ex- 
cellently suited  to  Miss  Russell.  Her 
irnpersonation  was  chiefly  coinniendable 
for  its  refined  pleasantry.  She  was  de- 
lightfully arch  and  coquettish,  saucy 
and  piquant.  Her  transition  from  de- 
mure youns:  gentlewoman  to  pert  bar- 
maid was  effected  with  an  appropriate 
lightness  of  touch  and  in  a  proper  vein 
of  merriment  without  undue  exaggera- 
tion.   She  was  a  vivacious  tlirt. 

Mr,  Yorke  was  a  gallant  young  Mar- 
low.  His  first  scene  with  Kate,  in 
which  he  is  overcome  hy  bashfulness. 
was  well  contrived  and  excellently  car- 
ried out.  He  was  lordly  In  the  house 
he  took  to  be  an  inn  and  smooth- 
tongued with  the  supposed  and  win- 
some bar-maid. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  a  joyous  Tony  Lump- 
kin. He  romped  and  capered  througli 
the  pla.v  with  rollicking  good  humor. 
Tony's  Impish  tricks,  his  love  of  mock- 
ery, his  irrepressible  hilarity  delighted 
the  audience.  George  Gidden's  admir- 
able impersonation  of  the  character, 
however,  remains  Ineffatveable. 

Mr.  Permain's  Hardcastle  was  excel-, 
lently  acted.  Mr.  Kinnell  made  much  of, 
Hastings.  Miss  Goodwin  was  a  charm- 
In?  Constance.  Miss  Paget  was  an  im-| 
posing  and  explosive  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 
(ither  members  of  the  company  ren- 
■  irred  efficient  support. 

-N'ext  Jlond.ay  evening  "The  New  Hen- 
lietta."  adapted  by  Winchell  Smith  and 
Victor  Mapes  from  Bronson  Howards 
play,  will  come  to  this  theatre.  The  cas; 
Includes  William  H.  Crane,  Dougla- 
Fairbanks.  Amelia  Bingham  and  Patricia 
t'olIinc;p.    Seats  sale  opens  this  morning.  1 

ATB.F.KEITH'S 

.Motion  picture.s  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  'Ver- 
'  '  n  Castle  going  throuyli  the  steps  of 
ome  of  the  dances  they  have  helped  to 
I  1  ike  famous  are  presented  to  the  pa- 
I    'US   of   B.    F.    Keith's  Theatre  this 
I    .  ek.    This  Is  the  lirst  time  a  dancing 
I  I  i  ture  has  ever  been  produced.  The 
'  Castle  Walk."  the  "Hesitation  Waltz," 
the  "One  Step."  the  ".Maxlxe  '  and  Ihe 
"Argentine  Tango''  aio  the  dance-i  por- 
trayed.   It  was  possible  to  follow  the 
evolutions  of  Uie  dances  quite  distinctly 
(n  (he  screen. 

John  Hyams  and  Leila  Mclntyre.  late 
stars  of  "The  Girl  of  My  Dreams,"  ap- 
:  ■  .11  i;d  In  a  little  sketch  entitled  "The 
.l  akercss,"  which  'ound  great  favor 
V.  ih  the  audience.  Miss  Mclntyre's  Ut- 
ile mannerisms  were  most  entertaining 
A\hen  she  lisps,  she  Is  in  a  class  by 
iierself. 

Another  skit  which  was  highlv  appre- 
eiated  by  the  audience  was  William  A. 
Lradys  presentation  of  the  one-act 
,  Hay.  ■  Beauty  Is  Only  Skin  Deep,"  dv 
I-.lizabeth  Jordan.  It  portrays  the  effort 
I.  f  a  middle-aged  wesfei  n  woman  whose 
husband  has  become  a  United  States 
si  nator  to  sufflclcntly  improve  her  looks 
o  permit  of  her  remaining  bv  her  hus- 
hi-nds  side  without   embarassing  him 

\liZl         .^'^^  audience  vhe. 

',.fn=7„      'I*""   '"'"'^  wonderful 
fansformations  their  art  can  make. 

Irede.ick  V.  Boweri;  was  hack  with 
ins  company  m  a  ne^i,  .«et  of  songs  am' 
dances  which  were  highly  entertaLrng 
j^other    interesting'    ^kit    was  Joseph 

r o"  hv'rh"  ';'?  "'^  Telephone  Tan- 
P  by  Ch.irlot  Bannel.  Several  dlf- 
ff.ont  persons  are  shjwn  trying  to  tele- 
Phcne  whi.e  a  mischievous  telephone 
oiH-iator  persi.st.5  in  crossing  the  wir^s 
w...ch  results  In  much  confusion  ami 
nurrlment. 

n.''  ;'h„^t  ^'-'''«"'s  e.ave  an  exhibition 

0  he  tango  and  turkey  trot  on  roller 
.ki.es  and  won  the  merited  applau.se 

01  he  audience.  Other  attractive  feat- 
arc:^  were  Mabel  Sherman,  who  sang  a 
tew  popular  con.ics;  Lane  and  O'Donnell 
who  gave  an  amusing  tumbling  act' 
Poi'lson  and  Goldie,  I:i  a  .singing  a.ul 
v.ri.stiing  act.  .-ind  the  Great  Patricks 
\\  \  o  showed-  some  exceptional  eoullibro-- 
ti"  -tunts. 


i   many  yenrs  ago 


that 


imi  GIRL' 

COLONIAL  THBATKiS  -  ftlcharfl  j 
Carle  and  Hattle  Williams  in  "The  Doll 
Ghl.  '  a  musical  comedy  In  three  acta; 
by  Leo  Stein  and  A.  M.  Wlilner;  music 
by  Leo  Fall;  English  book  and  lyrics  by 
Harry  B.  Smith.  The  prircipf.ls  ot  the 
cast: 

:Mnrqnis  Do  La  Tourellc  Richard  Carlp 

■fihorius  Robert  Evett 

Roin,-,,  Talmi  Will  AVest 

Huffon  .Charles  McNnushton 

Rosalilla  Hattie  WllUams 

Mine.  Pninler  Cberldnh  Siuipson 

Yvette,  her  daughter...  Dorothy  Webb 

This  musical  comedy  is  adapted  from 
the  French  of  A.  de  Caillavet  and  R. 
de  Flers.  Thus  after  tho  m.anner  of 
many  musical  comedies  presented  in 
Boston  recently  we  again  have  a  Gallic 
theme  io  consider;  the  piece  is  Irre- 
proachably clean.  But  like  many  of  the 
French  comedies  it  suffers  in  the  adap- 
tation; there  is  no  constructive  skill  evi- 
dent; the  dialogue  is  often  commonplace 
and  lethargic. 

But  the  music  by  Leo  Fall  is  an- 
other story.  Many  of  the  tunes  are 
uncommonly  good,  delightfully  com- 
pelling in  their  lit  and  swing,  and 
one  is  often  invited  to  hum  an  air  such 
as  "Come  on  Over  Here."  Then  there 
w  ere  others  that  pleased  the  big  audi- 
ence, like  "Brittany,"  "Will  It  All  End 
in  Smoke'^"  "On  Our  Honeymoon" 
and  "Rosalilla  of  Seville." 

Yvette  "the  doll  girl"  would  leave 
Picardy  behind  ;  she  is  ruled  by  a  stern 
mother — a  woman  who  has  lived ;  she 
sighs  for  Paris  and  would  take  her 
place  on  the  stage.  While  tending  the 
wares  of  her  mother  she  meets  a  tenor 
and  they  fall  in  love.  The  Marquis  De 
La  Tourelle,  an  uncle  of  the  suitor  for 
Yvette,  would  set  aside  Rosalilla  and 
rathsr  gallantly  seeks  the  hand  of 
Yvette. 

A  strolling  actor,  Romeo  Talml, 
learning  that  Yvette  would  be  an  act- 
ress, suggests  that  she  accompany  him 
to  Paris  and  there  realize  her  ambition, 
thus  endeavoring  to  further  the  motives 
of  the  marquis.  Rosalilla  suspects  the 
Intentions  ot  the  marquis  and  has  her 
fun  with  the  latter  in  disguise.  The 
lover  ot  Yvette  Is  found  compromisiugly 
with  RosallUu  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  marquis,  and  there  is  pretty  pour- 
ing and  jealous  raging,  but  the  usual 
conclusion.  And  we  must  not  forget 
the  "doll"  that  took  its  place  always 
and  uppermost  in  the  affection  of  Yvette 
and  in  no  small  manner  added  to  her 
perfect  glrlishness. 

The  performance  was  not  without  Us 
uproarious  laughter,  and  the  company 
lias  a  splendid  array  of  comedians. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
Richard  Carle.  His  voice  last  night  was 
a  decided  drawback,  though  his  dancing 
was  as  enjoyable  as  was  his  admirable 
stage  business.  His  many  bits  of  bur- 
lesque  were  real  laugh-makers  and  he 
was  at  home  as  usua".  In  his  simulatlDn 
of  ;pontaneity. 

We  do  not  remember  seeing  Hattlrt 
Williams  to  better  advantage.  In  Ros  i 
lilla  she  has  a  splendid  outlet  for  Ip 
vivacity,  for  a  display  of  temperamen: 
She  was  especially  fine  in  the  burlesqu 
and  she  danced  in  a  lithesome  an  i 
graceful  manner,  often  interestingly 
sinuous  In  her  movements. 

Will  West  affected  a  burlesque  style 
as  Romeo  Talml.  His  manner  suggested 
the  "bad  actor,"  and  we  all  enjoyed 
his  silly  Irrelevancles. 

And  what  a  charmln.g  lilt  of  youthful 
ingenuousness  was  the  "doll  girl,'' 
Yvette,  of  Dorothy  Webb!  She  sang 
sweetly,  her  dancing  had  the  joy  and 
buoyancy  of  youth.  The  illusion  was 
perfect.  She  was  a  .pleasure  througli- 
out  the  evening. 

Robert  Evett  (by  courtesy  of  Geor- 
Edwardes)  was  the  Tlborius.  He  has  an 
agreeable  tenor  volco  and  he  was  ap- 
!  proprlately  assertive  and  dramatic  at 
tinies. 

The  piece  is  lavishly  mounted  and 
there  are  many  pretty  and  youthful 
laces  in  the  chorus. 

CASTLE  SQUARE-"The  Great  Ruby," 
Cecil  Raleigh  and  Henry  Hamilton's 
me  odrama  In  five  acts 

Prince  Kasslm  WadIa  .William  P.  Carleton 

Ijord   Gcoree  Hardtopp  Donald  Meek 

James    Brett  Walter  Walker 

MorrlK    LoiiBman  ..Frederic  Ormonde 

Cornish  Carney  (.'hrlstl* 

Sir  John  Garnelt  George  Ernst 

Capt.    Cllve    Dalrymple.J.  Morrill  Morrison 

Bently  .Vlfred  t.unt 

CJooch  Georffe  Hunt 

Sir  .Simon   Beauelcrc  Robert  Caprnn 

-Andrews  KusscU  Tlarks 

Duval  .'..John  Hlller 

T.andlord  .Albert  LeRol 

Connors  j . .  .  .\1  Roberts 

Hans  iiGeorge  Hunt 

Trent  ...Mr.  Williams 

T.adv  Garnett  Miss  Doris  Olsson 

<'ount»ss  Mirtza  C  harkoff  .  Miss  .\uffUstaGni 

Mrs.  Klsmere  Miss  Mabel  Colcord 

Brenda  Rlsmere  Miss  .\nn  Fayatoii'^ 

LouLsa  Jiipp  Miss  .Florence  Shirle: 

When  Mr.  Ormonde,  acting  the  vll- 
ilalnoDs  thief  Longman,  appeared  before 
the  curtain  after  the  third  act  yester- 
day afternoon,  he  seemed  as  one  who 
was  qul'e  out  of  breath.  It  would  be 
but  natural  It  he  was  so;  for  had  he  not 
only  .1  moment  aeo  plunged  to  earth 
from  a  balloon  sailing  in  the  clouds? 
Had  he  not  clun.?  desperately  to  the 
craft,  while  the  heroic  Prince  Kasslm 
WadIa  chocked  from  him  the  possession 


oonvleti' 


1, 1.0  Kit  raM>«rs  ami  of 
teitlvesl    What  ii  tala 
revolvers,  "oue- 
•ihootlnKl"  What 
,ii\>rs.    triivels  and 
t  :  :  >   there  Is  at  leust 
■  the  world  that  has  seeu  no 
of   tifo.     That   ceni   Is  th« 
1    from    !!arnett's  J  e«  elry 
I  strt'ot.   It  Is  the  one  Prince 
'  -n  I.onsmun  before  cast- 
heavens  to  earth, 
play's  story  is  not  tall- 
,  .    >  .,<  say  of  It.  "The  Qreat 
Is  philosophical  as  well  as  melo- 
'Ac:  It  points  a  moral.   People  are 
'  '  had:  therefore  when  we  meet 
nato  who  has  explored  the 
alleys"  Mr.  Galsworthy 
of  iMs  ilrainas.  we  should 
all  criminal;  we  should 
latent  possibilities  for 
,ind  siioiild  strive  to  bring  those 
Now.  Ill  all  seriousness,  so  sym- 
i  viexv  is  no  theme  for  .lest; 
<  commonly  acceple<l  that  we 
smother  a  smile  when  wo 
.iv-^rted  with  the  solemnity  of  & 
discovered   principle  in  philoso- 
s  H  is  in  "The  Great  Ruby." 

has  made  a  remarkable  set- 
•  ballroom  scene.    The  piece 
throughout  in  a  truly  dra- 
ia.-.hion— one  that  put  it  clearly 
^  the  audience  and  realized  all  Its 


ROBERTSON'S 
FIRST  TIME 
HERE  AS  MOOR 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  j 

sni-BERT  THEATRE-Shakespeare's 
lo  "    First  appearance  ot  Foroes- 
,on  as  the  Moor,  in  this  city. 
.  vnloe   Montague  Rntherfurd 

■■.■.■...8am  1.  Pearce 

  Gnndon  Bent  ley 

 ."  Robert  Atkins 

  J  Forbes-Robortson 

■  "...Alex.  .Scott-Catty 

  S    A.  Cookson 

 '.'.'.Oeoree  Hayes 

 ..Walter  BlnKhani 

'   ..Gertmde  EUWtt 

  .-iaellue  Boiimc 

 ■.■.".■.■.'.'.'..  .Maud  Buchanan 

9  of' the' warmest  admirers  o£  Sir 
ij.hnston  Forbes-Robertson  hoped  that 

^rjlmanf  Thev  believed  that  the 
i  ;;aff^w«  not  siHted  to  his  physical  or 

'^^"t^asnion  of  late  to  protest 
aealnat  the  uaditional  views  of  Othel- 
?o^  character.    Sir  Herbert  Tree,  for 
nsUcriikes  to  think  of  him  as  at. 
.-Iderly   gentleman    retaining    tne  tuii 
force  of  his  intellect.  i„,=tv 
,     Granville  Barker  Quot^  .^°^"'^nri?o 
wlw  in  turn  quoted  Pushkm,  to  prove 
r-at  the  pUy  is  not  a  study  of  jealousy 
,ugh  he  admits  that  Shakespeare 
have  thought  that  jealousy  was  the 
.       point  of  the  tragedy.    P^sWdn  s 
idea         that  the  play  is  "'a  study  of 
a  primitive  and  noble  nature,  building  its 
hanXess  upon  a  civilized  ideal,  and  of 
l^heSrophe  that  follows  destraction 
;of  that  ideal."  Even  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
nits  that  Othello  was  "elemental. 
\-,jw  Forbes-Kobertson  as  Othello  U 
elemental,  primitive.    At  times  this 

-  wears  the  mask  of  Hamlet, 
e  do  not  demand  that  Othello  on 
=tage  should  be  a  giant  in  stature, 
■"rong  man  at  the  fair,  nor  do  we 

k        that  he  should  be  a  robustious  peri- 
^        Dated  fellow  teaSinc;  a  passion  to 
rs     We  have  a  right,  however,  to 
that  this  Moor,  the  warrior,  rude 
h    in  his  fits  of  jealousy  and 
; 's  questionings  and  reproaches, 
,;ld  despair,  should  reveal  the 
.owering  strength  Of  a  simple  and 
ist  nature. 

13  not  necessary  to  go  back  to 
ml  There  are  men  that  object  to 
superb  performance  for  the  reason 

as  he  was  an  Italian,  he  could  not  I 
orstand  Shakespeare.  Stern  logicians 
of  them.     Within  our  recolle.tion 
e  has  been  only  one  Salvinl;  but 
■^r  actors,  actors  inferior  in  technic 
■  th»  graces  ot   histrionic  art  to 
'■obertson,     have  nevertheless 
more  impressive  performance 
i.-.  seen  last  night. 
/  tiie  nret  act  there  was  much  that 
,  admirable.    The  famous  stci-y  of 

-  the  Moor  and  Desdemona  were 
v-n  together  was  told  with  simi-le 

-nity     The  first  meeting  with  Kra- 
'-'tio  was  also  effective  in  its  simpHc- 
In  the  love  scenes  the  Moor  was 
.  rider  and  virile,   but  from  the  vfcry 
.  leglnnlng  there  was  not  the  author!  y, 
.■Jltiie  reserve  force  that  prepared  the  spcc- 
~  *'=.tor  tor  the  terrible  outbursts  that 
ould  follow. 

\nd  after  the  poisonous  mineral  oe- 
■    work  the  change  In  Othello's  dis- 
was  laboriously  sudden.  Facial 
on  gesture — these  were  appro- 
while  lago  spunded  the  Moor 
r  assio's  early  acquaintance  with 
lona  but  the  first  e:spressions  Of 


>i   within  :intl 
.nusnnt  out  as  a  dovourii 
ii  dam  gives  wffy.    The  ^  : 
w.i.  able  always  to  observe  win. 
■ess.  to  wonder  why  any  one  should  bo 
deceived  by  such  an  "outrageous  exhibi- 
tion of  theatricta  virtuosity"  as  lago. 

The  lines  were  read  with  undcrstand- 
Isk;  the  art  ot  the  actor  was  undis- 
puted; but  the  barbarian  that  always 
lurked  within  the  skin  of  the  Moor  was 
not  revealed,  and  when  there  should 
have  been  volcanic  passion,  there  was 
too  often  hysteria,  unpleasant,  it  it;  true, 
for  Desdemona  and  I^odovico  to  witness, 
but,  after  all.  the  result  of  oV«r-wrought 
nerves. 

The  company  gave  only  fair  support, 
lago  waM  a  likeable  follow.  His  com- 
panions welcomed  his  approach.  He 
would  have  been  at  home  today  In  a 
dub,  ready  to  argue  with  pleasing  cyni- 
cism, with  a  store  of  anecdotes  and 
quips.  Ha  was  vain,  ambitious.  If  he  l 
had  been  made  lieutenant  in  the  first 
place,  he  would  not  have  thought  too 
bitterly  about  his  wife's  character,  he 
would  not  have  hated  Othello,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  tragedy. 

To  play  him  as  a  scowling,  sinister  j 
villain   of  melodrama  Is  absurd.  Mr. 
Cookson  represented  him  as  a  matter- 1 
ot-fuct  Individual,  monotonous  In  voice, 
monotonous  in  action. 

Mr.  Scott-Gatty  failed  to  portray  Cas- 
slo,  who  Is  one  ot  Shakespeare's  gallant! 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Ian  Robertson  gave, 
character  to  Brahantlo.  i 

Miss  Elliott  played  Desdemona  withj 
a  discretion  that  failed  to  awaken  wariXki 
sympathy,  but  she  was  fair  to  the  eye. 
Miss  Buchanan's  Bianca  was  conspicu-i 
Oils  among  the  minor  parts. 

There  was  a  very  large  audience. 

HAROLD  BAUER 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  a  piano  recital  | 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall.  His 
pvogram  waa  made  up  of  dance  music 
as  follows : 


Peucc_         tta  li'  ■ 
foUowln.K  b  iter  received  by  a  >  . 
in  this  city.    Heading  ».  -^'O  fei-  'i- 
-ar  Thouiu^  More  and  hla  last  words 
"With  a  touch  of  the  old  sad  irony"  m 
the  (caltoitl. 

°At  the 'solicitation  of  my  wife  I  have 
COMented  to  maka  a  fool  of  niyoelf  on 
Peb'  22.  To  that  end  I  Uavo  agreed  lo 
Impersonate  the  Father  of  Hla  Count.•>^ 
Now  1  want  u  costume  representing 
Washington  as  commauder-ln^hlef  oC 
the  Continental  army.  I  am  nearly  sU 
feet  tall,  broad  shouldered  and  deep- 
chested,  but  spindle-shanked.  I  want  u 
HOrgeous  uniform,  epaulets  and  all.  i 
U»ve  a  Knight  Templar's  sworu  but 
iniagino  I  ought  to  have  a  d  fferent  one. 
By  the  way  I  want  something  to  in- 
crease the  slzo  of  my  calves.  I  pre- 
aumo  you  have  all  tViose  tWngs.  An> 
advlco  vou  can  give  mo  and  aid  in  thlt, 
hour  of  trial  will  be  cordially  received. 
The  Woman's  Club  is  putting  this  af- 
fair across;  I  need  say  no  more. 
Yours  In  Affliction, 
Feb.  7.   • 


Bach,  suite  in  O  miner;  Scliurnann. 
Da.vldBbuendlertaenze;  Beethoven,  minuet. 
Chopin.  Tarantelle;  Kavel  Pavane:  A. 
Levi,  tango;  C4ranados,  (andango;  Franck. 
aSSu  lenfo;'  Chopin,  Folonaiso  In  F  sharp 
rolaor;  Schubert.  Laendler;  Brahms,  Hun- 

**Mr?  Bauei^s  program  was  an  unusual 
one.  The  general  plan  admits  of  many 
combinations.  For  example,  there  might 
be  a  program  of  tho  dance  music  played 
by  our  maiden  aunts.  It  would  include 
the  Wreckers  Daughter  Quickstep,  tho 
Sultan  Polka  by  Charles  d'Albert,  the 
father  of  Eugen,  one  of  Gottschalk's 
Creole  dances,  the  Mabel  waltz,  Heller's 
Tarantelle,  which  is  much  more  Italian 
In  spirit  than  Chopin's.  Again,  a  pro- 
gram of  dances  of  all  nations  might  give 
pleasure.  We  should  have  preferred  a 
Polka  by  Smetana  to  Granados'  Fan- 
dango, which  is  not  one  of  that  com- 
poser's better  Spanish'  dances.  It  Seemed 
BpiritlesSs  after  the  Tango  by  Levy  which 
Is  almost  as  exciting  as  "Waitiiis  for 
the  Robert  E.  Lee."  And  if  Schubert 
should  be  again  represented,  we  should 
like  to  hear  Mr.  Bauer  play  the  '  Chame 
de  Valses,"  selected  and  put  together  by 
Wme.  Wanda  Landowska,  or  the  "Nou- 
velle  Chaine  de  Laendler  et  Valses  se- 
lected by  the  same  pianist  now  living  in 
Berlin.  Fortunately  Mr.  Bauer  spared 
us  the  paraphrase  of  "The  Beautiful  Blue 

^Perhaps  the  most  delightful  feature  of 
this  recital  was  Mr.  Bauer's  perform- 
ance of  Bach's  suite.  The  charming 
music  was  beautifully  played,  as  though 
the  pianist  in  the  best  of  spirits,  at 
peace  with  the  world,  was  playmg  lor 
his  own  enjoyment,  unconscjpus  of 
other  hearers.  There  was  no  foolish  de- 
sire to  be  archaic;  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  modernize  the  music  by  giving 
It  swollen  and  preposterous  importance. 
The  performance  was  that  of  a  true 
artist.  Beautiful"  also  was  the  playing 
of  tho  little  mood-pictures  of  Schumann, 
but  the  effect  would  have  been  greater 
If  at  least  half  of  them  had  been  omit- 
ted They  are  ail  intimate,  and  Intimate 
confessions  soon  tire  the  hearers.  Then, 
too,  many  of  these  moods  are  practi- 
cally the  same.  The  trifling  Minuet  of 
Beethoven  was  dignified  by  Mr.  Bauer's 
art.  If  he  had  played  "The  Bird  Waltz," 
or  Beethoven's  "Spirit  Waltz,"  or  "The 
Last  Thought  of  von  Weber,"  in  slow, 
waltz  time  in  the  same  exquisite  man- 
ner, tlic  audienco  would  have  been 
equally  enchanted. 

The  little  pieces  of  Ravel  and  Fi-anck 
*rere  in  keeping  with  the  general 
Bcheme,  but  Chopin's  Polonaise  with 
the  Mazurka  section  Seemed  out  of 
place,  too  full  of  thunder  and  guns  and 
all  that,  a  protest  against  the  Watteau 
dancers,  the  dreamer,  Schumann,  and 
the  Spaniards. 

An  unusual  concert,  on©  of  poetry 
and  romance.  A  large  audience  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  it. 


Postponed  Indefinitely 

A«  the  World  Wags : 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  the  numerous 
oplstlos  containing  sugse«tionB  regal  d- 
Ing  the  As  the  World  Wags  banquet, 
but  being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  I 
fan  to  see  that  tb«y  serve  to  bring  the 
feast  Pf  reason  and  the  flowing  bowl  one 
Iota  nearer.  This  Is  a  sore  trial  to  a 
htl^ry  as  well  as  a  thirsty  contributor. 
whT  longs  to  sec  something  doing  other 
thta  the  scratching  of  pens  in  the  agiic 
hands  of  your  exlraordinarlly  ready 
writers  How  voluble  on  paper  some  ot 
tl^im  are,  to  be  eure!  In  the  mean  t  me 
people  with  pu.sh  are  dining  and  wining, 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  while  we  sit 
with  empty  stomachs  on  the  Common, 
every  clsy  idllc*  . 

Mr.  Halliday  Wltherspoon'8  description 
of  the  $1.98  stew  made  my  mouth  water. 
It  reminded  mo  of  the  clear  green  turtle 
Koup  I  once  had  at  Young's,  w'hcn  with 
only  a  quarter  in  my  pocket  I  ordered 
it  under  tho  mistaken  impression  that 
cents  was  tl;ic  price  on  the  biil  of  fare,: 
only  to  discover  later  that  I  had  over- 
looked tha  figurv=  1  which  preceded  it 
It  served  me  right  for  having  In  a  fit  of 
aberration" 'forsaken    the    -ell  known 
beanery    where    "Turkeys    Vugs  and 
"Mice  Pies"  once  stared  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance on  the  "Menu,"  thanks  to  the  in- 
telligent compositor  \vho  had  iuenche« 
bis  thirst  at  the  Bell-in-Hand  with  a 
mug  or  two  of  old  ale,  with  "a  dash  of 
Union"  just  before  taking  his  stick  int 
hand  to  set  the  various  dishes  in  cold, 
type.    This  was  in  the  glorious  days 
whan  you  and  I  were  young,  Ma^GIB. 
when  you  and  I  were  young!    May  I 
Tgain  request  that  something  be  done 
to  hurry  up  that  banquet  before  It  isj 
tna  late?   Here's  hoping! 
too  late;    ^^^^j^j^^qdEMUS  NOODLE.  , 

Boston,  Feb.  5.  J 
We  regret  to  B^y  that  the  banquet  s , 
postponed  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Halli- 
day Witherspoon  from  Mexic;o.  where 
he  has  gone  to  represent  The  Herald  at 
Huerla's  personal  request.  Nor  can  we 
learn  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson.  Mr.  Poseidon  Hicks  Jr.,  in- 
forms us  that  a  man  sat  next  him  at  a 
performance  of  "Die  Meistersingcr  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  this  man,  he 
believes,  was  Mr.  Johnson  with  false 
whiskers.  He  knows  Mr.  Johnson  slight- 
ly, but  would  recognize  his  wice  any- 
vvhere.  This  neighbor  asked  Mr.  Hicks 
how  the  dozen  to  18  young  J^omen  tn 
Right  dresses  happened  to  be  on  the 
upper  balcony  and  in  bed  chambers  of 
K  Sachs's  house  when  the  highly  ro- 
snectable  Sachs  was  a  widower.  He 
Xo  wondered  at  the  number  of  dodgers 
fn  Pogner's  house.  The  neighbor  kept 
ttiktag  notes  through  the  waits.  Mr. 


,ich'  ho  carried  b 
'    "'    '    iiiis  tiuii  lie  ctiW  fiucl- 
f  eight  years  he  sold  hla  i 
for   12  louls  d'or  and  - 
nils' capital  went  Into  buslru- 
etockjobblng.     He  " 
Friends  begged  him  a  'ew  ".m 
ho  died  to  buy  ^"':)f,  Tfin,t°i  Hhou  d 
•S^ni'ui"  the'^so^P  bu."r%ould°not' 
5g  tt   ncaf  and  what  would  bo  donor- 
Sti,  1,7"    The  moral  of  all  this  lb. 
Drink  beer  If  It  agrees  With  your  liver, 
but  Urlnk  It  from  the  keg.    Who  would  ^ 
iave  cmL  and  como  to  Osterwald's  sadl 

end?  

i  A  Clerical  Discovery. 

'  The  French  ecclesiastics,  aa  a.  rule, 
denounce  tho  tango,  but  one  of  them 
has  writleii  an  article  for  Les  Annates 
Reugeuses  insisting  that  the  dance  Is 
of  French,  not  Argentine  origin  Ho 
says  It  is  the  old  "degonade  of  Au- 
vergne  and  quotes  a  <lfS=r  P"°"  °' 
dance,  as  practiced  at  Vichy  In  1676, 
from  the  memoirs  of  Flechler.  Ihe  de- 
BcrlPtlou  corresponds  with  the  tango 
of  today,  which  the  reverend  writer  be- 
Ueves  to  b^  "an  imitation  of  the  dances 
of  the  bacchantes  so  much  spoken  of 
I  in  ancient  boolis." 
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Hlclis  Is  sure  that  he  was  not  a  society 
reporter.  The  printer's  interest  in  Mr. 
Johnson-who  is  not  able  to  pay  the 
bUl  for  the  first  volume  of  his  colossal 
work,  as  yet  not  delivered  to  importu- 
nate subscribers— may  account  for  the 
j  false  whiskers. — Ed. 

The  Venetian  Dance 

Since  tuo  Pope  has  commended  the 
furlana,  the  Venetian  dance,  it  is  the 
fashion  in  Rome  where  turlana  teas 
hTve  taken  the  place  of  tango  teas  We 
ateo  read  that  this  dance  "was  born  in 
the  plebeian  quarters  of  the  City  of 
the  Doges  and  presently  mounted  to 
tbl  palace  of  the  Doges  itself  and  be- 
caL^the  national  dance  of  the  country 
in  which  Pius  X.  was  the  Patnarch; 
iGfeady  the  dance  is  on  its  way  to  Pans 
5ft.  Plchelti.  director  of  the  Academy  of 
mncing  in  Rome,  is  collecting  al  of 
^e    tunes    to    which    tho  Venetians 

•^^hf^urlana^'wtherto  called  "forlana' 
1*  ESislish  and  "torlano"  in  French.  Is 
a  old  dance  belonging  to  the  gon- 

3wi^.  Some  say  that  the  tunes  are. 
in  6-8  time,  and  two  dancers  keep  P  a 
whirl,  -now  and  then  giving  imitations 
rowing  Others  say  that  the  dance 
ll  in  quufk  3-S  and  resembles  the  taran- 
lel  e  by  its  short  steps  and  its  gHsfades 
Did  the  name  come  from  l^ioul,  tho 
birthplaco  of  the  dance.' 

j  For  the  Young. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  me"-  Jean 
Osterwaid,  who  died  in  1791,  left  a  for-( 
tune  of  about  $625,000,  a  paltry  sum 
toSay,  but  respectable  at  th<=  t  me  of , 
his  death.  Living  in  Paris,  ho  I'ad  for 
Sis  supper  when  youug  a  , pint  of  beer  I 


IXARMEN'  Al 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  j 

BOSTON    OPERA   HOUSE  -  "Car- 
men." First  performance  this  season.) 
Mr.  Caplet  conducted.  ; 
_  , ...  Mr.  Muratore , 

Don  Joss   „  Mardones 

EscamlUo  ~  Grand 

Zunlga  'jj.^  Everett 

Morales.  ''.'.'.'.Mr.  Regnler 

Llllas  Pastla   Ume.  d'A.lvaroz 

1  Carmen   .Miss  Sharlow 

Frasqulta  swartz-Morso 

Mercedes  ...lume.  oevRUX 

I  El  Dancairo .  J  ^/^  "ciaccoiie ; 

El  Kemendado  Miss  Nielsen 

Mloaela  

'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mme.  d  Al- 
varez made  her  last  appearance  here 
this  season  in  "Carmen.-  for  the  partj 
is  not  suited  to  this  admirable  artist. , 
Her  voice  is  a  glorious  rich  contralto.  | 
and  the  music  of  Carmen  calls  for  a 
mezzo-soprano  of  brighter  and  more 
brilliant  quality.  Nor  Is  the  part  dra- 
matically one  to  display  the  peculiar 
dramatic  ability  of  Mme.  d' Alvarez.  In 
the  first  two  acts  her  performance  was 
marked  chiefly  by  the  Intelligence  of 
her  diction,  but  her  action  was  color- 
less, without  distinction,  ineffective.  She 
was  more  herself  in  the  card  scene  of 
the  third  act. 

Mr.  Muratore  was  also  heard  here  for 
the  first  time  in  "Carmen."  In  the  first 
two  acts  Instead  of  a  soldier  In  a  Spanish 
company  he  was  an  honest  and  phleg- 
matic Englishman  in  the  Heavy  Dra 
goons.  He  sang  the  romance  in  the  sec- 
ond act  with  exaggerated  force  and  ex- 
pression, and  without  regard  to  time  and 
rhythm.  Later  in  the  performance  he 
was  more  spirited  in  action,  but  he  too 
often  mistook  boisterousness  for  vocal 

^'jlr  Mardones,  an  excellent  bass  with 
a  pontifical  organ,  took  a  baritone  part 
He  had  not  the  requisite  dash  and  lights 

"mss  Nielsen,  who  evidently  ""^a^  tioi 
In  voice  took  the  part  of  Mlcaela.  ThU 
character  was  introduced  In  the  oper 
aa  a  sop  to  the  highly  respectable 
bourgeoisie  of  the  Opera  Comlque.  th. 
public  that  was  shocked  by  Carmen  i 
behavior  the  first  night  that  the  oper. 
was  produced.  And  for  Mlcaela  th 
composer  wrote  smug  and  «>nyentiona 
musTc.  in  fact,  the  air  in  the  third  ac 
was  originally  composed  a"°^;,l^^ 
opera,  and  it  is  lugged  in  by  the  heels 
This  peasant  girl,  who  wanders  abou 
In  low  Bhofs  in  city  streets  and  ove 
the  mountains,  with  her  prattle  abou 
home  and  m-m-m-uther  and  h/r  'ett> 
and  her  chaste  kiss  on  Jose's  forehead 
has  no  place  In  this  tragedy,  Wheneve 
she  appears  she  delays  the  action.  Cai 
men  needs  no  foil.  „  „ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  o 
an  evening  that  was  far  from  beim 
brilliant  was  the  performance  of  th 
Quintet.  Miss  Sharlow  and  Mmtl 
Swartz- Morse  were  excellent  also  in  th 
.card  scene,  and  Messrs.  Everett  an. 
Grand  were  better  as  Morales  an. 
Zunlga  than  the  singers  usually  hear- 
in  these  parts.  '  4.„™J 

Mr.  Caplet  often  dragged  the  temi 
and  the  waits  were  inexcusably  long. 

A  Spanish  friend  called  our  attentio 
to  the  fact  that  "Plaza  Dos  Toros '  o 
the  program  is   good   Portuguese  hxi 
poor  Spanish.    It  should  read,  he  say 
"Plaza  de  Toros." 


ire 
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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


And  uow  a  solemn  bush  fell  upon  tne  ' 
audienoe  as  a  sad-faced  minstrel  miTod 
tear-compelliBg  accents  the  most  patJi 
words  in  all  the  literature  of  minstre;sj  : 

"And  so  Trtu  »ay.  Mr.  Johnson,  that  all 
people  oil  the  ship  were  perishing  ot  hur-L- 
and  :ret  you  were  eating  fried  eggs.  Ho-.v 
you  account  for  that?" 

For  one  moment  a  deathlike  silcnccpreTn 
Then  the  Old  Hag  stepped  forward  au  l 
clear,  rinjslng  tones  replied: 

•  The  ship  lav  tojjnd  I  got  on.-. 

1*! 


ig  Staggrr, 

o  thp  fri. 
■elTe  him. 


frntn  tUr 

1  ns  the  OM 
n.  p  ond  (ell 
iro  waltlug  to 


That  "Legal  Malefactor." 

i_  the  World  Wags: 

"A  Legal  Maletactor"  it  is  indeed 
'•^..^Po'ls  one  of  the  best  bar  stories 
tno  last  generation  and  attributes 
Henry  W.  Paine  what  was  said  bv 
Jhn  C.  Park  to  William  Gaston,  when 
le  newspapers  announced  that  a  lead- 
of  the  bar  of  brilliant  talents  but 
most  unsavory  reputation  was  about  to 
aiop  the  profession  and  turn  evangelist 
preacher:  "Gaston,  have  you  heard  the 

news?     We're    all    lost.      X  has 

turned  state's  evidence."  SENEx! 

Back  to  the  Village. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

nnT'^f  Sea  Dogs  seem  to  bo  running 
out  of  ammunition,  and  discussion  which 
eads  into  the  classics  is  quite  over  my 
head.  Let's  get  back  Into  rural  New 
England,  where  we  are  all  at  home. 
iJoubtless  you  can  remember  when  every 
boy  In  the  community  was  called  "Bub" 
until  he  was  nearly  of  age,  by  every 
grown  up  outside  his  family.  I  havb 
known  men  reach  a  ripe  old  age  with- 
out acquu-lng  a  more  distinctive  nick- 
name among  friends.  Is  "Bub"  a  con- 
traction? Where  did  it  originate  and 
what  does  it  mean? 

And  how  about  "whipping  the  cat"' 
Are  there  still  persons  who  make  a 
living  part  of  the  year  in  this  delightful- 
ly independent  fa.shlon?  I  recall  an 
estimable  French-Canadian  patriarch 
a  cordwalner  by  trade,  who  spent  .sev-  i 
cral  weeks  In  our  vicinity  every  winter 
"whipping  the  cat."  Last  fall  I  stopped  ' 
it  a  house  where  spinning  wheel  and 
hand  loom  were  in  daily  use.  I  dare  say 
If  I  had  remained  until  midwinter  Old 
Man  Papineau  or  some  of  his  nupierous 
descendants  would  have  shown  up 
"whipping  the  cat."  Can  you  t^I  me 
where  the  term  originated? 

LYSANDER  HOWLET'J'. 
Wa  boys  In  the  sixties  were  all  called 
"Bub  "   by  strangers  and  by  villagers 
who  were  not  sure  whether  Bill  was 
ParKon's  or  Lyman's  boy.    Tho  name 
W;is  sometimes  spoken  contemptuously. 
Wo  resented  it  in  any  case.   Then  came 
'I     time  when  every  boy  was  'Johnnie.  ' 
o  rhange  Was  welcome,  and  only  the 
'   Aleck  would  answer  when  thus 
^d:  "My  name  ain't  Johnny;  It's 
■  T.  Spaulding." 
seems  to  be  strictly  an  Ameri- 
and  certain  American  lexicog- 
1  a  giving  the  form  "baibby  '  Bay  It 


a  corruption  of  "brother,"  which  we 
.   not  believe.     Others  point   to  the 

nnan  "Bube,  Bub,"  meaning  "boy," 
t  how  did  this  German  word  find  Its 
IV  into  New  England  villages  over  60 

■  ars  ago? 


Whipping  the  Cat. 

\'e  never  heard  the  phrase  "whipping 
■  cat"  in  western  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
otit  or  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Ifowlotfs 
stion  puzzled  us.    We  consulted  our 
I  nds.    the    Slang    Dictionaries,  and 
inul  that  heartles.s  men  getting  hold 
a  <  oiintry  fellow  vain  of  his  strength 
"iild  lay  a  wager  that  a  cat  could  pull 
.1  through  a  pond.    A  rope  was  put 
"•lut  the  boaster's  waist;  the  end  was 
rown  across  tho  pond  and  a  cat  fast- 
^  iod  to  this  end.    Three  or  four  stout 
■  laons  were  appointed  to  lead  or  whip 
it     They  on  a  given  signal  pre- 
to  tlog  the  cat  and  they  hauled 
iiy  through  the  water, 
'lieu  we  also  found  out  that  to 
'!  cat  Is  a  term  among  tailor."» 
king  Jobs  at  private  houses  In 
titry.    De  Vere  says  It  was  used 
tailors  and  carpenters  in  Eng- 
lU  In  this  country  it  denotes  tho 
visit  of  a  tailor  to  repair  the 
of  a  household.    "It  is  said  to 
riginated  in  a  very  rough  prac- 
)ko    •  •  •    of  whicii  it  Is  sur- 
the  tailor  may  have  been  tho 

The  connection  is  not  clear, 
jiplng  the  cat,"  then,  is  like  tho 
itig  round"  of  the  schoolmaster, 
have  never  heard  one  of  theso 
school  teachers  called  a  "cat- 
whJi'ier." 
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PIANO  RECITALJY  E,  RENAUD 

Paying    Chiefly  Remarkable  for 

Vigor  and  Brilliance. 

el^;^''^'»","  Pi-i"lst.  gave  a  rc- 

hIi      Th.'n'^r  «t  .Stetne?t 

Bd,  I,- T  ,  J""^-'  ^^^s  IS  follows;, 

mino,     ^  '  V  '          Fugue  in  D 

mi>B,,   /;  ■  iM  A  ma.1or:  Ua- 

.M.jr.  n,.    Jlongrolse;  Siliu- 

.   ncnaud-3  plaj'ing  Is  at  preWnt 

ncr'"m^"",''^^"';  ^'^'r  and 

-nee.     His    tecfhnlcal  accompllsh- 
Hurpass  his  ability  as  ar,  inter- 
*r.  for  ho  la  conventional  In  that 
1"',   not   .-,   -.ariod  colorlst,  and  his 
Ml  black  and  white, 
■'-■e  of  good  si2e  was 
V.    The  pi.iiii-jf.-;  .„  ,. 
liin.  i;    uf    lac    "Marche  I 
his  own  nrryrigement  or 
■  Miii-ln"  v...;-,. 


f  North  Newcastle,  Me.,j 
I      a  tliat  the  As  the  World 
dinner,  or  as  some  would  have  It, 

iiiquiit,  was  postponed,  proposed  to  us 
t  :  il  each  guast  should  bring  something, 

■  'r  the  manner  of  a  surprise  party. 
-  ir.s.  Smith,  following  the  custom  of  the 
Jocality,  remarked:  "l  wouldn't  sponge. 
|C"o.ry  something.  There's  sauerkraut 
land  Kennebec  turkeys  and  I'll  make, 
pcrapple  and  some  hungie-mungie  ("g"' 
fcoJt)  and  perhaps  a  beaslings  pudding." 
I  We  have  not  to  our  knowledge  eaten 
p  beaslings  or  beestings  pudding,  but  we 
arc  informed  by  our  close  friend  the 
feieat  Dialect  Dictionary  that  it  is  a 
Ib.iked  custard  pudding  made  of  bee- 
jptings,  and  beestings,  or  beaslings,  is  the 
'rich  milk  which  a  cow  gives  when  newly 
calved.  There  are  several  recipes  for  this 
Ki-eat  delicacy.  No  eggs,  no  thickening 
l.s  the  favorite  motto.  Some  make  the 
milk  into  a  batter  with  flour,  add  sugar 
and  caraway  seeds,  then  tie  in  a  cloth 
and  boil.  See  Tennyson's  "Northern 
Cobbler":  "Baacon  an'  taates,  an'  a 
beslings-puddin'  an'  Adam's  wins." 

But  what  is  "Hungie-mungie?* 

"Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye." 

I  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Converseof  EastRindge, 
N.  H.,  now  87  years  old,  -writes  in  an  un- 
commonly clear  hand: 

"At  the  risk  of  being  classed  ajnong 
the  'American  mad  wags,'  I  believe  the 
internal  evidence  points  constantly  toi 
an  aqueous  environment.  Tho  entire! 
poem  is  suffused  with  moisture  'frae  end  I 
to  end.'  "  And^  he  quotes  this  stanza: 

Jenny's  a  wat  (wet)  poor  body;  ' 

Jenny's  seldom  dry; 
She  dralglet  at  her  pettlcoatie. 
Coming  through  the  rye. 
But  what  has  this  stanza  to  do  with 
the  poem  of  Burns? 


fTTei-iu  reuring.  We  had  iew  llieatFes 
and  no  permanent  opera  hou.sc  then. 

And  how  ghostly  that  cry  seemed  to 
my  childhood  ears  as  it  came  from  the 
oil  lamp  lighted  streets,'  which  were  al- 
ways In  serai-darkness,  except  when: 
the  mooa  wks  shining.  The  man  hehlnd. 

d  was  to  me  a  mysterious  being  who 
'^.is  neither  brute  nor  human,"  for  I 
>IT  T  '^™'  ofcly  knew  him  as  a 
i  e  rnfri,".^/""'*-  Sometimes  I  imagined 
w.t^h  *         °^  t'^e  ^''S  cloaked 

watchman  with  the  rattle  ajid  the  hook. 

Dorchester,  Feb.  10.  BAIZE, 
ha  it  ""^  ^""^  "°  genuine  American  white- 
bait.   George  Augustus  Sala,  in  a  long 

sfsti'd  li^^'V"^  ^"^^  flsh,  in 

s  sted  that  they  were  eaten  in  perfec- 
thP=  Greenwich,   and  he  put 

these  word.s  in  italics:  "They  must  be 
Ta.l\; -^  L  '"'"T-  they  come  to 

brou  n  h     Y  ^^t°"  ^  "h  thin 

in  II  t"}^  lemons  out 

=  v    "^"'^-^  Should  he  lightly 

Shaken,  and  the  pepper  be  white.-Ed 

A  Veteran  Headline. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Don't  you  think  that  after  so  long  a 
period  of  hard,  uninterrupted  and  faith- 
^^  nt'"^'"*  the  expression  "dons  war 
mired  'Lt*?  ?  I^"*  the 

CO  nnel  Ji^l       -^^^"^  *°  ""^  that  to 

th^n  K°  '^^^  considerate  treatment 
"H  ,n  *'^,^P  accorded  our  old  friends 
into  Vf^r^f."  launched 
alltlftTr^iire''"'  "'"^'^  ''^^^ 

"^cSit" 
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Back  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Ask  the  conductor  whose  car  was 
stalled  on  the  Harvard  bridge  one  cold 
morning  several  years  ago  If  he  re- 
members the  half-naked  man  who  gave  i 
him  a  lift  and  then  rode  a  short  dis-  I 
tance  on  the  rear  step.  He  saw  a  man  | 
with  an  old  soft  hat,  a  thin  cotton 
sweater,  no  shirt  or  undershirt,  a  pair 
of  thin  pants  belted  at  the  waist,  the 
sweater  hanging  loosely  outside,  no 
stockings,  a  pair  of  old  low  shoes  torn 
out  at  the  side  and  the  soles  worn 
through  in  several  places.  Such  a  sight 
engaged  his  deepest  sympathies  until 
he  saw  on  the  man's  finger  a  $J60  dia- 
mond ring.  Then  the  poor  man  Jumped 
off  and  went  his  way  in  the  dark  of 
the  early  morning.  The  writer  made 
a  practice  of  taking  walks  during 
winter  for  many  years  with  Just  cloth- 
ing enough  to  avoid  being  arrested, 
seldom  going  short  of  three  miles,  the 
longest  being  eight  miles,  always  be- 
fore breakfast,  making  a  start  always 
before  5  o'clock.  You  might  aak  Capt. 
Brickley  of  East  Boston  police  station 
or  Joseph  Goode  of  Curtis  H&il,  who  has 
^had  a  dose  of  this  medicine. 
I  DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETTT. 

Boston. 

^Ve  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  Crockett 
ever  wore  "pants"  even  at  B  o'clock 
In  tlie  morning.— Kd. 


The  Hobo 

Mr.  Witherspoon  leaves  for  the  coun- 
tr>-  that  he  knows  so  weU,  and  we  take 
/pleasure  In  publishing  a  poem  he  sent 
I  to  us  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  from  "Bal- 
lads of  a  Beach-comber."  It  will  be 
f ound,,%yU^le,jar,  r*cttafiiofl^  latechools. 
or  at  afternoon  "at  homes,"  -where  it 
may  be  spoken  between  groups  of  bo- 
buesy  s  piano  pieces,  for  the  verses  also 
are  ultra-modern,  though  some  of  the 
more  poetic  terras  are  classic. 

^"""LrV^'  '"'"y  I.  'ri^n  the 

'°  "''a'  th.t  it  owes? 

v"  J?,  "i"  «>J<'«"«  o  the  rotten  <3uB» 
'  i<^.'D<--   Not  K-hllo  I  can  bSn 

1,7^  "   Pla«er  an'  me  ram. 

Au   piock  a  gooseberry  or  glom  a  gnmp. 


I  don't  want  mur 

An'  get  a  Ugh: 

An'  batter  hni 
An"  shoot  mc  ami 
Fay  t<T  me  rides,  .,i  drill  V 


the  drag 
place  t»  flop 
■  4iwell  atop 
.  Tug. 

.Not  me. 


'Whitebait." 


Around  a  Mesa  of 

I  As  the  World  Wags : 
I    StroUlng  through  the  market  district, 
as  is  my  custom  of  an  afternoon',  I  was 
attracted  by  the  display  In  the  window 
of  a  flsh  shop.    Among  the  sea  edibles 
was  a  little  pile  labelled  "whitebait." 
Now  I  had  never  partaken  of  the  deli- 
cacy  menUoned,    though   1   had  often 
longed  to  do  so  when  I  had  read  In 
English  publications  about  eating  white- 
bait at  Greenwich.    The  flsh  befor*  me 
were  of  such  diminutive   size   that  I 
wondered  how  they  were  served,  and  I 
.said  to  a  bystander:  "How  do  they  cook 
those  little  things?"    He  looked  at  me 
with  something  Uiat  was  akin  to  scorn, 
and  replied  In  failing  numbers:  "Them' 
is  for  fishing  purposes.    Can't  you  read 
the  sign,  'whitebait'?"    I  was  crushed, 
and  pursued  my  inquiries  no  further,  but 
I  wished  Uiat  dear  old  Gus  Taft  were  i 
near  by  to  enlighten  my  understanding, ' 
although  I  never  saw  whitebait  In  the 
refrigerators,  the  contents  of  which  he 
UKed  to  display  with  so  much  pride  at 
hie  famous  hostelry  at  Point  Shirley 
Pompano  and  the  dish  he  called  Ameri- 
can tiirbot  I  have  partaken  of  at  his 
plenteous  table,   but  these  thread-like 
herring,  never.    He  could  have  cooked 
them,  perhaps,  with  the  29-cent  butter 
that  he  used  to  joke  about,  but  they 
never  came  from  his  kitchen  within  my 
remembrance.     He'd    know    all  about 
thorn,  however,  for  there  was  no  bird 
or  flsh  of  the  civilized  cookable  kind 
V.  ith  which  he  was  not  familiar. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  the  cockle 
another    English    tid-bit    that  has 
never  come  ray  way.  though  I  have  been 
told  it  is  a  nice  addition  to  an  evening 
meal  wfth  tea  and  toasted  muffins.  I 
thinli  from  its  smallness  It  could  hardly 
cc]nal  the  oyster  that  was  roasted  on  the 
(■pen  giate  coal  Are  in  the  old  days  and 
served  hissing  hot  on  the  halt  shell  for 
supper.    That  was  before  we  liad  the 
(•  and  7  o'clock  heavy   meal  and  we 
dined  between  1  P.  M.  and  3  P.  M.  Now, 
oysters  seldom  appear  in  modest  housed 
'  nids   after   dark,    but   once   the  cry, 
^ys",  buy  any  oys'?"  summoned  many 
purchaser  from  the  domestic  circle  to 
(•cure  the  bivalves  for  a  late  repaa 


Sol  while  the  guanel).  rod^  an'  binnners 
1»  open  to  us  rattler  Jumpers 
•Not  while  the  blind  an'  alde  door  Pnllnmn's 
iJee. 

I  afmse  if  I  keep  oot  o"  Jail 
I  II  keep  'a  ntliorln'  till  I  get  the  coa- 
An     when    the   erocas   g«ts   yer  your  sure 
Ifone — , 

Or  mebbe  loae  ni-  »  g  rail 

Ad'  when  I'm  or  „o 
To  aome  swell  I  booze 
Jarry  on   m«k:i<  .  .  .i    l...  .  ^te1Ta 
Are  handled  ont  to  ert-r/  Ik>. 

Or  prapa  I'll  never  get  that  for 
But  when  I  make  the  ttim  romc  angel  bnU 
VV  ill  Jump  mc  abape  an'  aMIte  a  pnll 

Aa'  rU  get  f»rty  million  jeara  In  atlr. 

Mme.  van  Endert  Soloist  at  the 
Fifteenth  Symphony 
Rehearsal. 


hero  loins  in  fKe"  rouglji  gaiety'  of  the 
peasants  who  reck  not  of  fate,  are  sim- 
ple, joyous,  unconcerned.  Yet  in  this 
gaiety  the  hero  hears  ths  reminder  of 
jFate.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
jter  is  that  the  only  pleasure  in  life  is 
'  the  joy  in  the  happiness  of  others. 

Neglected  at  first,  condemned  as  too 
wild,  too  Russian,  this  symphony  is 
now  Justly  considered  as  one  of 
Tschaikowsky's  most  characteristic 
works.  It  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
the  "Pathetic"  in  that  it  has  not  been 
heard  .so  often,  and  its  walling  is  not  so 
familiar  that  it  is  an  old  story  and 
not  taken  serlousljM.  Nor  Is  its  Byrc-n- 
isra  as  theatrical  as  that  of  the  "Man- 
fred" symphony  and  the  "Pathetic." 
Perhaps  more  than  the  others,  even  the 
Fifth,  it  is  a  musical  commentary  on 
Tschaikowsky's  nioods  as  revealed  in ' 
his  letters. 

There  are  the  mannerisms,  the  tcss- 
mg  of  a  thematic  fragment  from  one  in- 
strument to  another  the  too  evident 
preparation  for  the  'return  of  a  the- 
niatic  .section,  the  curious  and  at  times 
childish  embroidery  of  a  theme  when  it 
appears  for  the  second  or  third  time,  as 
the  Italians  of  the  old  school  found  de- 
light in  varying  the  aria  in  repetition; 
there  are  also  a  few  vulgar  splashes, 
but  these  mannerisms  are  not  so  annoy- 
ing as  In  other  works  of  the  composer, 
and  they  often  add  to  the  fantastical 
nature  of  the  music, 
i  The  performance  was  eminently  mu- 
iSical  and  dramatic,  as  was  the  per- 
j  formance  of  the  Scherzo  by  Dukas.  If 
the  title  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice" 
,  ■were  not  given  to  this  ScWfei<z6,  and  it 
there  were  no  allusion  to  Goethe's  poem, 
would  anyone  ever  guess  the  source 
of  Inspiration?  And  is  it  clear  in  the 
mind  of  any  hearer,  just  how  the  music, 
entertaining  as  it  is,  illustrates  this  par- 
ticular poem? 

The  overture  of  Cornelius  struck  us 
yesterday  as  hardly  worth  while.  There 
Is  constant  talk  in  certain  quarters 
about  this  "neglected"  genius,  but  true 
genius  is  recognized  sooner  or  later  and 
The  Barber  of  Bagdad"  is  over  55 
years  old.  «t 

Mme.  van  Endert  made  a  pleasant 
Impression  by  the  beauty  of  her  middle 
tones  and  by  the  simplicity  and  modesty 
1  ^ff'"^'  management  of 

breath  did  not  always  allow  her  to 
phrase  with  advantage  to  poet  and  com- 
ll°r^?r,~t^'^  '^'^^  especially  noticeable  in 
Wolfs  song.  Strauss's  "Caecllie"  de- 
mands a  more  drama.tlc  voice  and  a 
more  passionate  delivery,  but  her  sing- 
ing of  tlie  two  Cradle  .Songs  moved  the 
audience  to  hearty  applause. 
_  D'AIbert's  hymn  to  Venus  may  be 
mediaeval,"  it  is  certainly  not  glow- 
ingly erotic.  This  Venus,  though  un- 
draped,  would  not  shock  Mr.  Anthony 
Conistock,  nor  would  tlie  Cyprian  smile 
on  Eusen  d'Albert  for  this  hymn  in  her 
honor,  although  he  is  a  man  of  several 
wives. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  for  Feb.  27,  28  will  in- 1 
elude  Mahler's  Symprtony  No.  5  (re- 
peated at  the  reque.st  of  many),  and 
Wagners  Siegfried  Idvl. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  15th  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton  Symphony  orchestra  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall. 
Dr.  iMuck  conducted  and  Mme.  Elisabeth 
vaa  Endert  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin, 
sang  for  the  first  time  in  America.  The 
program  was  as  follows- 

^<'-  <  -Tschalkowsy 
'■\  crbOTKenhelt".  . .  w  x»_i. 

■•WIegenlicd"...  a,.  " 

"Caecllie"      Straus., 

Scherzo,  "The  SSrcVrer^*  Appriific;^;'*"'' 
Songs  with  orchestra-  Dukaa 

On  enure  to  "The  Barb«  of  Bigdad'-.  .  ' 
_    .    ,.  Cornelius 

,  Tschalkowsky  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
i  Mme,  von  Meek  told  her  how  he  wished 
his  fourth  Symphony  to  be  interpreted, 
and  he  went  to  the  trouble  of  giving 
some  of  the  themes  In  musical  notation. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  Symphony  Is 
Fate  that  hangs  over  our  head  like  th3 
sword  of  Damocles.  Fate  that  Is  jealous 
of  our  happiness  and  thwarts  our  aspir- 
ations. As  for  life,  what  is  It  but  a 
continual  alternation  between  disillusion-  ' 
Izing,  grim  truth  and  passing  dreams  of 
happlne.ss. 

The  second  movement  expresses  the 
melancholy  that  comes  from  memory  of 
past  days  when  the  heart  was  voung 
and  the  blood  ran  warm.  The  third  por- 
trays the  capricious  fancies  of  a  man 
heated  by  wine,  with  e.\cited  nerves, 
thinking  of  nothing  In  particular.  He 
recalls  a  street  song  heard  long  ago. 
There  ia  the  thought  of  a  military  band 
/.afar  off.    And  In  the  finale  th-  Byronic 


SECRET' OUT  at! 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-"n  Se- 
greto  d!  Susanna"  and  "Pagllaccl  •• 

Count  Gil   „  „ 

Counteas  Oil . .'. ' '-  ■"  

Santt!...  ...MIs.s  Nielsen 

TTr„,,  „   -Mr.  Tavecchla 

^Voif-Ferrari's  pretty  little  opera  was 
performed  /or  the  first  time  fhis  s^af 
-son.  -The  music  from  the  overture  to 
ofdMafian  "  presentation  Of  the 

form  and  fv"''''  ''^^^  ^P""'*  1"  ^^^^^'^ 
loim  and  expression.  Clmarosa  might 
have  written  thus  in  the  20th  centurv 

Morarf^anJ^l"  cl^arm'of 
wozart  and  there  are  times  when  Ros- 
sini's ironical  laugh  is  heard.    It  is  e^y 

or    i.a  Vita  Nuova"  wrote  "II  Segreto 

l-thaf"tr"o"  "  "  •^'f«<=""  to  beaev: 
Euntv  ™'"Poser  Of  these  works  was  ! 
fn"  The  Tiw*^"t""''         vulgarities  ^ 

The  °'  ^^"^  Madonna." 

Mr    Scott.  '^'^^   entertalnirtg.  I 

after  th«  L''^^^^  ^he  jealous  count 
arter  the  manner  of  an  accomplished 

wa^a  Counr,'!^,'''^  Ver"Th,s 
^as  a  Count  of  high  degree,  a  Count  of 
lands  and  titles,  a  man  of  b;etdlng  4ho 
had  been  at  court.    Insanely  jealous 
not  merely  from  proper  pride,  buV  be 
cause  he  loved  his  Coumess    he  wis 

Scotti's  stage  business,  but  there  was 

elastic  and  spontaneous.    An  admlrrbln 
impersonation,  and  as  an  ".4  "^,?"^"; 
operatic  art,  worthy  to  be  placed  by  his 
^carpla,  as  the  masks  of  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  are  often  found  on  the  same 
theatre  decoration.  • 
Miss  Nielsen  was  In  better  voice  than 
on  last  Wednesday.    By  the  way,  we 
spoke  Thursday  morning  of  Michaela 
wandering  in  low  shoes  in  the  streets 
and  over  niountalns,  but  the  linotype 
preferred   that  she  should   wander  In 
ow    shows."     No,    Michaela  never 
visited   low  Shows,    not  even   in  w 
search  ufter  Don  Jo.se,   Last  n"ght  MU, 
N.el.sen  .sang  with  more  conflden"  ait- 


t40 


•ffl>  t<>nt  vivacity  an«  refrain** 
■.^    into  a  sou- 

,   1  with  lor- 


Laiuoln 

peopU' 
people 


followed  and  Mr.  Moran 
Tho  cast  was  as  befort- 
i;  Toi.lo.  Mr.  Aiioonu. 
•  up;  jJUvIo.   Mr.  Kor- 
i,a.;    N.  uu,  -Ml-  Nielsen.  Mr.  Fontaua 
w»«  aKSln  a  passionate  Canlo.  ^ 

^Mr  tleorc  Hensohel  will  soon  retire 
from  public  life.  The  announcement 
has  been  made  In  the  London  journals. 
A>  Mr  Henscl.el  will  be  «4  >ears  old 
next  Wednesday,  some,  unacquainted 
.,Uh  the  enthusiasm  of  slnKers.  might 
think  It  time  for  him  to 'seek  quiet  and 
repose  after  n>any  seasons  of  conduct- 
ing    composing,   ttlso    of   singing  and 

i    the  piano  at  t'^" 

u  the  aid  of  the  springboard  or 
any  n,eohanlcal  appliance  but  the  Eng- 
lish are  a  loyal  people,  and  t  M>  .Hen- 
.  >   \  were  to  give  a  recital  at  elghtv. 

■vould  be  shouts  of  "Bravo!  GooJ 
ischei;   Bravo:-  As  Mr.  Henschcl 

wltlvely  leave  the  stage,  he  has 

^  begun  a  series  of  farewell  re- 
\Ve  have  not  yet  heard  whether 
lu-  will  extend  his  personal  farewelllng 
to  Boston  and  the  citizens  thereof.  It 
was  here  that  he  accomplished  his  most 
remarkable  feat— his  name  appeared  on 
the  program  of  a  Symphony  concert  as 
conductor,  composer  and  singer. 

The   Rio  Grande. 

Some  time  ago  George  I^tch  used  the 
expression,    "The  Rio  Grande  River," 
whereupon  "G.  A.  G.."  In  The  Herald, 
pronounced  the  phrase  tautological,  in- 
correct.    "Spectator"  now  writes  that 
the  expression  is  justifiable;    that  the 
words  "Rio  Grande"  have,  through  use, 
become  the  river's  English  name,  and 
when  the  name  is  used,  no  parUcular 
meaning  is  attached  to  the  words  of 
which  the  name  consists.   "Though  it  is 
true  that  orginally  'Rio'  and  'Grande 
were   respectively,  a  Spanish  noun  and 
a  Spanish  adjective,  yet  an  English  class  | 
in  parsing  would  not  so  parse  the  words, 
but  would  taJte  the  two  together  ami 
parse  them  as  an   English  compound 
proper  noun.    The  word  'Missouri  was 
originally  an  Indian  word,  meaning  mua 
river,'  but  would  G.  A.  G.  claim  that  the 
expression  'the  Missouri  river'  is  incor- 
rect on  the  ground  that  it  is  tautologi- 
cal because  the  word  'river'  repeats  what 
is  already  implied  in  the  word  'Missouri  . 
The  truth  of   the  matter  is  that  we 
Americans  have  so  long  disregarded  (if 
we  were  ever  cognizant  of)  the  fact  that 
in  the  expression  'the  Rio  Grande  river 
the  word  'Rio'  was  takenfrom  the  bpan- 
ish  language,  and  in  that  l^u^suage  t 
meant,  and  sUU  means,  "ver  that  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  make  use  of  that  ex- 
pression -the  Rio  Grande  river.  In  usin„ 
•Rio  Grande'  as  a  geographical  name  we 
Americans  have  not  limited  ourselves  to 
using  it  as  the  name  of  rivers,  there  be- 
ing a  county  of  that  name  in  Colorado 
and  post-villages  of  that  name  in  New 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  Texas." 

No  Songs  at  the  Feast. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  reference  to  the  French  descrip- 
tion of  "Olla  Podrida"- two  cigars 
boiled  in  three  gallons  of  "ater-te- 
mlnds  me  of  a  couplet  common  to  the 
New  England  deep  water  speech  of  a 
generation  ago. 

Soup— a  de  bouillon. 
Two  buckets  o'  water  and  one  onion. 
This  seems  to  me  much  I'etter;  it  has 
a  urt    a  flow.     But  you  should  have 
Brrltten    "As    the    Frenchman  says, 
rather  than  "The  French  description 
S.  subtle  but  distinct  diCterentiation.  The 
lest  is  peculiarly  New  Englandish. 

I  would  suggest  as  an  excellent  song 
for  that  feast  of  the  gods,  the  good 
old  shanty  "Blow,  Boys,  Blow,"  one  of 
the  latter  verses  of  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oa.  what  d  ye  think  they  get  for  dinner? 

w^'^^'buU^k's  heart  and  donkey's  UTer. 

Blow,  my  bully  boys,  blow.  I 
Though  I  have  heard  a  variant  of  the  i 
third   line,   which   seems   to   me  even 
enpr— a  remarkable  line,  all  things  con- 
sidered.   I  repeat  the  verse: 
Oh  what  d'ye  think  they  get  for  dinner?  • 
K  r  -v   bors,  blow:  .... 

1  eei's  feet  and  bullock  a  liver. 
..  my  bnliy  boys,  blow! 
Tuo  tune,  as  you  perhaps  know,  is  a 
rousing  one;  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
the  gods,  through  "three  sheets  in  the 
wind  "  or  even  "half-seas  over,  would 
find  It  falling  naturally  upon  their 
tongues.  There  are  many  legitimate 
verses;  and,  to  follow  the  custom,  when 
these  are  exhausted  Dr.  Crockett  could 
doubtless  improvise.  ^^^^  GARNET. 


.  WHS  a  Futurlsi 
.  California,  h> 
ulaas  of  bimbc. 
,,nu   : .       Three  parts  i>i 
rool    ^.Hv    and    t«o    of    water  gruel 
thicken,.!  with  a  little  soft  squash  and 
Strained  through  a  caiio-bottomed  chair. 

Lincoln's  Remark. 

iVorld  Wags: 

.spondent  recently  asked  where 


Slid-    "You  can  fool  all  the 
some 'of  the  time,  some  of  the 
all  the  time,  but  you  <•*"  t 
hH  tho  people  all  the  time.'    It  .^au  be 

?ound  in  the  ««<-«»^' <^tr*t,ee: 
tween  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  tree 
port.  111.,  Aug.  '.'T.  1S58.  J-  D.  K. 

Boston,  Feb.  10. 

I'AMORE  DEI 
TRERE' AGAIN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  "L'Ainore 
ael  Tre  Re"  by  Italo  Montemezzi.  Mr. 
Moranaoni,  conductor. 

 Mr.  Ludlkar 

Archlbaldo 
Manfredo- 
ATlto. . 


 Mr.  Ancoua 

..Mr.  Fontaun 

  "  .  .Mr.  tllRccone 

Itrnmlnlo   jj,  Fusco 

Cn  GlOT'i^tto  j[i8s  jjori 

Flora  ViiiMi  Helloue 

Ancella  •  •  ■  mUs  Sharlow 

Una  Giovanetta   ^.^^  •uvironl 

was"  performed 
for    the  second 


iii'oiui.   who   I  iiK   .  • 

for   the  lUst   ti"ic,    gav..  • 
performance  and   was  wc» 
'  '■'  'i^f    ..    ..intniB    Tho  dominating  tit, 

a  creative  tragedian. 

Mr.  Moranzonl  gave  a  'till  moro^ 
quent  "eadlng  of  the  score  than  °n  the 

'^^^»hadVewr°eU^rsrW^^^^ 
markable.  

"MARTHA"  SUNG_IN  ENGLISH 
Large  Audience  Enjoys  Production 
at  the  Opera  House. 

For  the  first  time  this  f     "  ^" 

iXre  rf'^thirpre.nt.^^^ 
Bivar,  a  ^e^^r  ^6°  miSlH  hav^^^  ^^^^ 

^-^iS'^£-v.^ 


"l^rfin^^cJn^i^^ied-admirationan^ 


With  the  Futurists. 

e   Futurist's  Cook  Book  in  Pari.-j 

0  nmends  a  puree  of  carrots  w;tn 
:  liver  oil.    When  filet  of  sole  is  to 

-erved.  the  filet  should  be  soaked  In 
I.  and  the  bone.s  of  the  head  smashed, 

1  sprinkled  over  it.  Dress  with 
am    Chantllly   .-ind   add   extract  of 

tomato  juice.  "Serve  the  filets  burn- 
g  with  cream  icnd  and  over  all  pour 
>w  drops  of  your  favorite  perfume." 


Montemftizl's  opera 
ren\.rrarea'deep  impression 

^Lt^^y%f^rhru^retra';fd"hyTh^e 
f^^lv  original  and  e'^-Jtient  mus^  winch 
fftithfiillv   but  not  slavishly,  heightens 
constantly  the  effect  of  dialogue  and 

'''i'^^we  said  last  Tuesday  morning, 
Montemezzi  has  done  in  an  I^J'^nj^j; 
for  an  Italian  drama  what  Df_tiussy  l.i 
an  ultra-modern  French  way  did  *or  the 
Belgian  Maeterlinck.      Each  composer 
worked   adroitly   in  his   ow'n  manner 
each  showed  an  unerring  J^stl"^*  /or 
the  stage.  To  say,  however,  that  Monte 
mezzi  Imitated  the  methods  of  Debussy 
woum  be  absurd.   Maeterlinck's  play  .s 
baaed  on  the  idea  of  fatality,  of  death 
This   as  Bruneau  said  of  the  Belgian  s 
dramas,  and  the  atmosphere  of  sorrow- 
ful legend  which  enwraps  them  as  ;.n 
^grea^t  veil  of  crape,  that  which  is  dis- 
tinct  and   enigmatical   in   them,,  then 
vague  personages,  poor  kings,  poor  peo- 
ple, poor  inhabitants  J^"*!! 
whom  fate  leads  by  the  hand  m  the  nilst 
of  the  irreparable,  the  '•«'g^"«'3'."^,^^' 
gentle  or  solemn  conversation  of  these 
passive  unfortunates-all  this  suited  in 
a  most  exact  manner  the  temperament 
of  Claude  Debussy." 

In  Debussy's  opera  tho  men  and  wom- 
en are  wanderers  and  wonderers  m  a 
dream.    Pelleas  Is  a  lover  in  tapestry. 
Mellsande   is   passive,    a  Plaything  ot 
Fate    Golaud  alone  stands  out  from  the 
mist,  the  perplexed  and  tortured  Golaud, 
who  anxiously  questions  Melisanae  even 
when  she  is  dying.    Arkel  Is  the  old 
man  of  experience,  the  contemplative, 
sympathetic  observer.  And  these  beings 
move   and   suffer   to   music  that  was 
heard  only  in  dreams  before  Debussy 
fixed  it  in  notation;  music  of  hodement; 
music  that  whispers  of  hopeless  love 
and  inevitable  death;  music  for  hands  | 
folded  in  resignation;  music  of  mystery 
that  will  never  be  explained.  | 
In  Benelll's  drama  there  are  men  ot  j 
action-    Manfredo  is  a  warrior,  chivai- 
rlc  towards  his  wife,  Fiora,  even  when 
he  knows  her  guilty  of  love  for  the  one; 
to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  Avito 
the  lover.  Is  a  gallant  prince  of  flesh  and 
blood.    Flora  Is  not  at  all  mysterious. 
She  glories  in  her  love,  and  confessing 
it  mocks  at  death.     The.  old  baron  is  I 
not  given  to  philosophizing.   He  avenges  i 
Uterally  with  his  own  hands  the  honor  I 
of  his  son  and  house.    The  passion  ofj 
the  lovers  in  "Pelleas  and  Mellsande"  is,' 
expressed  for  the  most  part  as  on  a 
window  of  stained  glass.     In  Benelli's 
drama  the  passion  is  glowing  and  ec- 
static    And  so  in  Montemezzi' s  opera 
we   hear   the   sound    of   horses'  hoofs 
rushing  to   battle,   ti-umpets  calling  al 
retreat,  the  music  of  deeds,  the  praise 
Of  Italy  won  in  conquest,  the  exultation 
of  frenzied  lovers,  the  harsh  notes  of 
1  suspicion   Jealousy,  rage,  the  more  ter-^  , 
I  rlble  because  they  come  from  sightless 
©id  age  that  should  be  calm  and  trustful. 

The  music  ot  Debussy  might  have 
been  written  for  the  orchestra  of 
ivory  instruments  that  played  "a  little 
unanimous  overture"  for  the  Tetrarch 
Braeraude  Archetypas  of  the  White  Eso- 
teric Isles.  The  music  of  Montemezzi  is 
for  a  tale  of  heroic  passion.  But  the 
two  operas  are  alike  in  the  inseparable 
connection  of  text  and  situation  with 
music.  Each  opera  In  its  way  is  lovely 
»nd  incomparable.  As  Debussy  had  no 
nredeceasor,  so  Montemezzi  has  been 
uninfluenced  in  thought  and  expression. 
There  is  no  trace  of  Wagner,  Verdi,  De- 
bussy,  Puccini,   in  "L'Amore  dei  Tre 


:i5  Hisr.^s 

S  U.-  Thrse'Jvant  girls  of  the  vU- 
lounu  ,,.      their  services  for  the 

lage  ^"^-^fj  'ffJJ'^Ue  won?en  sold 
L*^-^  the  faVmers,  and  thought  it 
i^^'l^rk  untu%h'ey  discovered  that  the 

'^•Srri  Wh^tf^^dTllredo  Hamella 
pi?y°r\he  farmer..    Hr^  Ramella.  ^as 

^ct  -when  Miss  Scotney  sings  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer." 


Mr.        '  -  ,110  11am- 

Idca  I,  I  I    il  aakoBpoiire 

of  the  Dane  drow-tue  Hamlet  ac 
.  epud  an.l  acclaimed  by  the  l^lUabelh- 
an  audience'.'  H  one  restores  the  gen- 
cr'allv  omitted  parts  of  the  play.  >Mth 
the  v.-a^o  to  England  and  the  mean- 
ing ot  Fortinbras  fully  brought  out, 
one    ruKl.s   first  of 

growth  in  importance  of  the  Ktag  and 
Of  llanilct's  long  battle  with  him.  One 
fmds  llan.lct  becoming,  ""t/J"^,'",'^' 
.entliuenlal  philosopher,  but  an  essen 
tially  active,  vigorous,  adventurous 
young  prince,  full  ot  courage,  candor 
.and  fate  Itgcnce.  pitted  against  a  wily, 
specious,  popular,  Pushful  rascal,  ope  - 
ly  a  lino,  senerous-hearted  fellow,  but 
only  a  'dirty  knave'  at  heart.  One  finds 

Sh  him  and  the  K'h^,,  ^^^^Ti^U 
the  old  regime  practically  restored  un- 
de?  the  control  otf-a  hopeful  but  unim- 
portant young  fellow,  whose  aims  are 
merely  reactionary. 

■•NOW  you  have  only  to  know  any^ 
thins  at  all  of  the  tima  when  Hamlet 
was  written  to  k'now  that  this  was  in  the , 
main  just  what  was  happening  'n J^hS" 
l^nd  then,  and  was  in  ^f^/'^'^^y  S| 
thoughts.  It  was  the  revol  of  y°»t'i 
and  clear  intelligence  against  the  court 
Intriguers  whose  domination  was  so 
sroifg  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeths 
re'gn-a  revolt  which  suffered  un- 
doubted disappointment  at  the  advent  of 
the  reactionary  James.  s 

"Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  prelend 
that  Shakespeare  actually  P'-5!?:"';?J'°1" 
traits  of  the  eminent  men  ot  the  tim^ 
that  for  instance,  Polonius  actually  is 
oia  Burleigh,  or  Hamlet  the  frank  and 

ill-fated  Earl  of  Essex.  Rather  thari 
this  I  would  prefer  that  these  names 
were  not  mentioned  at  all.  Shakespearft 
I  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  refer, 
directly  to  politics,  and  he  ^ould  not 
have  been  the  supreme  artist  that  he 
was  If  h3  had  done  that  and  nothing! 
more.    But  I  do  contend  that  the  eventa 

of  the  day  were  in  his  mind  and  1"  the , 
mind  of  the  audience  in  the  Elizabethan 
^eoDle's  theatre,'  and  that  we  must 
recognise  this  if  we  wish  to,  understand 
the  drift  of  the  whole  thing.  \ 


Savoy  Theatre,  i-oi  ,„^„unt  of  the 

^^erse  criticism   on  -^^^H^^^^,,, 

..ntasUcal  natu-  o  ^he^p 

son.    iney  ^^^^  whiskers  of 


immortals  ",^StVl^"  -"^^ 

ot  tin.    "One        he  Iminorta^^^.  ^^^^^ 

critic,  "^as  a  ?-^!';"„ted  macaroni,  while 
like  strands  of  tan=iea  x,nms.n 
another  1°°^?      ^  ^Interesting  styles 

porcupine.  .^^^^  „rfi  of  the  deco- 

in  unearthly  bear<Js  a?e  ot  ^^^^^ 

lative  brass  O''^^'^' ^„^,,  ./an  enormous 
envy  the  fearsome  cuil  of  an^ 
.  mustache  in  Ojie  case,  ''^^^^,^",andsome 
mortal's, -beard  r'°"^,.,^en  o^  a  design 
drawing.room  nre  an  over- 

But  what  is  to  be  said 
*  about  the  new  stage  ver- 

New  sion    of    "Hamlet"  pre- 

Hamlet  pared    by  Mr. 


Poel  and  produced  at  the 


tre, 


London,  Jan. 


The  performance  was  brilliant  and 
Impassive.  Miss  Bori  was  again  charm- 
ing to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  emotional  as 
singer  and  actress,  portraying  the  char- 
acter of  Flora  with  fine  touches,  placing 
her  securely  In  the  gallery  of  operatic 
heroines  Mr.  Fontana,  a  manly  and 
Saseionate  lover,  sang  and  acteO  v.Uh 


■V\''iniam 
Liltle  Thea-j} 
Before  the  pro-j 
auction  Mr.  Poel'taiked  freely  to  intel- 
fifent  repcnei-s.  Ha  did  not  pretend 
ttet  his  version  would  be  an  exac 
0  uble  of  the  Play  enacted  at^  the  old 
Globe  by  Burbago  and  v,,s  men, 
did 

evervthuig  iiwv-  -■■■r — "ah  that 
present   fy.''^lf^,^,lt\o\eLv^  was 

*'^^'"l  Bhr  hkve'  to'mrkr  Hamlet 
l^mor^'emphrtically  different  from 
f^i  siibscauent  sentimental,  melan- 
Xly' Hamlet  ot  Betterton.  which  has 
^ived  in  one  form  or  another  to  the 
Snt  day,  than  the  original  Hamlet 
^  1  "hall,  in  fact,  do  my  best  to 
X'  just  what  is  left  out  in  modern 
^^lions-keeping,  of  course,  the  thread 
of  the   story.     I   think  you   will  be 


imaged  to  find  what  a  magnificent 
g^ma  this  makes  on  its  own  account 

"Tills  is  the  reason  why  I  am  miss- 
ing out  -To  bo  or  not  to  be'  and  ether 
famous  soliloquies.  It  is  not  because 
T  do  not  think  Shakespeare  wrote  them 
1^  because  they  are  quite  hackneyed 
SSiu'h  as  it  is.  They  are  in  no  need 
Tlnpha^is  from  me  and  I  do  not 
think  il  sacrilege  to  leave  them  out 
undci  the  circumstances." 


,  As  others  put  it,  Mr., 

Ane  Poel'a    object    was  tol 

Idea  show  those  scenes  in  thei 

Eealized'  play    which   are  never! 
acted  in  the  version  given  on  the  mod-, 
ern  stage.    To  make  room  for  these  the 
opening  scene  was    omitted,    also  the^ 
great  scene  of  the  ghost.  { 
In  the  performance  there  were  many| 
innovations,    and    the    London  Times 
thought  the  change  of  recognized  posi- 
tions was  generally  for  the  better.  Miv 
Poel  made  Hamlet  whisper  where  he. 
usuLly  shouts,  and  ^^mxt  -here  he  ubu- 
ally  whispers,  or  is  silent.    Ophelia,  iiaa 
^el^'thlr  flowe'rs  nor  straw.     The  deajh 
scene  of  Polonius  was  on  the  sta.,ei 
Esme  Percy,  who  played  Hamlet  was 
occasionally  "musical,  direct,  and  sin- 
cere "but  he  indulged  himself  in  most 
extr'aordinary  antics.    In  the  play  scene 
he   began   by   stripping  to  h's  unhut 

toned  shirt  and  ^ ■•««^^''^^'  'Sered 
carefully  drew  on  a  pair  of  embi  oiderea 
bSck  gfoves.  Then  he-but  there  is  no 
conveying  his  behavior.  Its  greatest 
fault  was  that  it  was  entirely  unlik^ 
any  kind  of  madness  that  this  Kami  t 
had  assumed  before.  .  .  .  "e  ai 
not  sure  that  Mr.  George  Ellis  -vi'as  not 
?i^ht  in  making  that  unpleasant  young 
man  Laertes  a  thorough  coxcomb 

There  was  a  background  of  dark  cur- 
tains   a  flight  of  steps  from  stage  to 
ludftorium  and  entries  f/om  the  audi- 
torium itself.    Rosencrantz  and  Guilder- 
stem  were  played  by  women.  , 
Mr   Walbrook  spoke  of  pedantic  ab- 
surdities m  the  acting.    "For  instance 
Claudius,     referring     to      our  deaifp 
brother'  before  the  court,  laid  a  heavy 
sarcastic  accent  on  the  adjective;  Polo- 
nius read  his  advice  to  Laertes  from  c 
little  book;  the  'remembrances  whici 
Ophelia  tendered  to  Hamlet  In  the 
called  nunnery  scene  were  a  little  par. 
of  letters;  the  King  removed  his  rim 
before  essaying  to  pray,  and  on  risir 
from  his  knees  placidly  put  them  c 
a™ain    and    uttered    his   reflection  - 
■vvoid's  without  thoughts'  about  as 
passionedly  as  he  might  announce  tha 
he  was  going  out  for  a  walk     In  th 
play  scene  Hamlet,  jumped  '"to  the  ai 
'and  gibbered  like  an  idiot,  and  the  sue 
ceeding  passage  between  We  Prin^  an 
Polonius  in  which  'the  cloud  that  s  a 
most  in  the  shape  of  a  cam^l   Is  di_ 
cussed  was  commenced  by  the  pnnc 
heaving  a  cushion  at  the  head  of  tH 
lord  chamberlain,  who  proceeded  to  d 
scribe  it  as  'backed  like  a  weasel  arf 
•very  like  a  whale.'    In  the  churchya 
scene    Laertes    carried    the  corpse 
Ophelia  from  the  bier  into  the  gra 
and  Hamlet,  apparently  as  the  result 
having  been  'set  naked'  on  the  kmgdo 
appeare<l  dressed    up  as  a  fishermal 
and  in  the  last  scene  Hamlet  s  Let  t 
door  be  lock'd'  was  followed  by  t 
shutting  off  of  the  stage  for  a  few  n 
ments  while  we  heard  the  rumpus  cc 
tinning  in  the  castle  hall." 


Gertrude  '2"^^"  Gertrude  v 

Uerxruuc  represented  as  a  po 

as  ftueen 

pons  old  lady,  while  I, 
Elizabeth  husband  was  handso 
and   young.     Other  gallart.  s.t 


udius  at  her  feet.  f"i 
e  upon  one  in  a  i 

and  old  Poloniu.-i-linj  >  -"Xl' 
eigh  and  Essex,  and  all  the  throng 
splendid  youth  who  fought  for  the 

df  one  forget  for  the  time  all  ques 
on  of  the  play.  It  wa.s  a  delightfully 
igenious  scheme,"  said  the  London 
hronicle. 

But  Mr.  Poel  was  taken  very  seriously 
y  one  "M.  S."  who  wrote  this  letter  to 
lie  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "Mr.  William 
oel  Is  nothing  If  not  original,  but  his 
riginality  has  carried  him  too  far,  dec-i 
des  too  far,  in  making-  Queen  Gertrude 
kn  old  woman.  The  evidence  is  abundant 
that  she  was  a  passionate  woman  in 
her  prime,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  hastines.s  of  her  second  marriage. 
While  recalling  her  treatment  of  his 
«t  father,  Hamlet  says.  'Why,  she  would 
hang  on  him,  as  if  increase  of  appetite 
had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on,'  a  refer- 
ence which  would  seem  strangely  out  of 
place  had  the  subject  of  it  been  an  eld- 
erly matron.  Then  the  King's  evident 
love  for  her,  Increasing  as  it  does  after 
marriage,  as  shown  when  he  says  to 
Laerte?, 

Slie's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  sad  soul 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  In  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her, 

is  a  powerful  argument,  amounting  al- 
most to  proof,  that  she  was  a  young 
and  attractive  woman,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  muidered  his  bro>ther,  not 
merely  to  gain  his  crown,  but  his  con- 
sort as  well." 


iPorbes- 

l  Robertson  and 


I  other 

i-'oint 


The  Herald  published 
last  week  a  letter,  signed 
"Indignant,"  which  com- 
of  View  mented  severely  on  the 
ivior  of  the  audience  at  a  pertorm- 
R  of  "Hamlet"  by  the  Forbea- 
'  crtson  company.  We  now  publish  a 
rr  from  one  equally  Indignant: 
Uie  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

'Mortifying  experience  to  any 
I  pride  In  tlio  city  of  Bos- 
,  a  few  evenings  since,  at 
:.co  of   "Hamlet"   at  the 
ill  breeding  and  lack  of 
for  the  audience  that  wai; 
wi  by  tlie  management. 
•  w,  to  any  person  with  even  the 
ile.st  amount  of  intelligence,  it  was 
lent  not  only  that  the  person  taking 
part  of  the  King  did  not  know  his 
,  but  also  that  he  was  not  a  brilliant 
ess  with  the  book  in  hia  hand. 
I  miiat  have  been  perfectly  evident 
he  thinking  persons  of  the  audience 
I  If,  by  an  unexpected  occurrence, 
If  lor  who  was  to  impersonate  the 
s  unable  to  appear,  it  was  the 
i  y  of  the  management  to  make 
ii;nt  to  that  effect  and  ask  the 
|iii.:t  nce  of  the  audience,  which  would 
Ijt  ^n  given  immediately  and  checr- 
llut  this  idea  did  not  seem  to 
through  the  minds  of  the  authorl- 
;ick  of  the  curtain  until  the  play 
1  If-through. 
^\ire  that  there  are  soma  In  the 
11  who  would  blush  with  shame 
■  i  tesy  shown  to  people  who 
itness  the  performance. 
■  many  remarks  to  the  effect 
company  at  the  Shubert  Is  only 
er  e,  and  these  remarks  would  seem 
I'l  If  the  organization  does  not 
1  actors  who  cn.n  at  least 
'  part  as  that  of  the  King 


A.'5   Sir  Johnston 
Forbes  -  Robertson 
has  delighted  many 
Le  Gallienne  by  Ws  performance 
r  H.imiet  in  this  city,  an  extract  from 
»  he  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Jan.  26  may  be 
|jf  interest: 
"A  very  enthusiastic  article  on  Sir  J. 
orbes-Robertson  appears  in,  the  Febru- 
'ry  nuniber  of  the  Century  Magazine 
^om  the  pen  of  Mr.  Richard  I^o  Galli- 
enne. With  a  great  deal  of  its  panegryrlc 
J^'iere  will  be  a  jjeneral  agreem' nt;  but 
'^hen  the  writer  procctds  to  describe  Mr. 
law's  'Casar  and   Cleopatra'  u3  'the 
Hsterpiece  of  all  masterpieces,'  some 
\  us  will  feel  that  lie  has  written  non- 
'if-e;  pnd  when  he  goes  on  to  descri'be 
^  J.  Forbes-Uobertson's  Hamlet  as  'the 
^^ireme  Hamlet  of  his  time,'  there  will 
'  those  who  will  wonder  whether  the 
I  ter  ever  heard   of   the   Hamlet  of 
j  riry  Irving,  which  was  certainly  seen  | 
I  !ng  .Sir  J.  Forbes- Robertson's  'time.'  I 
1  \  little  further  on  in  the  article  the  I 
1  <  I-  :tll  Hlea  to  the  'semi-learned  act-' 
•      jiicealH  his  Imaginative  In- 
!■  liy  1..  :x  displ.ay  of  "new  readings," 
li  as  'The  air  bites  shrewdly;  is  it 
y  cold?"  '  and  in  almost  the  next 
teni-e  ho  reter.s  to  the  late  Mr  Wil- 
Barrett  as  deserving  'better  than 
lias  yet  received  in  the  tradition  of 
ni?ted  Hamlet.'    He  docs  not  appear  . 
know  that  the  'semi-learned  actor' 
o  was  guilty  of  this  p,xrticular  piece 
idiocy  Was  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Bar- 
I.    A  «ri  at  deal  in  the  artlc'.o  i.s  so 
■  I  (  i;U  it  is  a  pity  the  essaj;  should 
11  ined   by   the   extravagance  and 
,  1     iiess  which  distinguish  parts  of 
fHlIicr  badly." 

,  r-  .lohnston  Is  a  well-graced  actor, 
;!itfiil  In  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra," 
,1  li  is  a  moat  entertaining  and  fan- 
it  al  play;  he  ha.s  great  authority  in 
t  paltry  drama,  "The  Passing  of  the 
'id  Floor  Back,  "  but  to  say  that  his 

[mlet  la  to,  be  tlas.scd  with  that  of 
liter  or  that  of  Booth  or  that  of  K. 
.  Davenport  is  to  speak  rashly. 


at  short  notice.  Perhaps  if  Sir  .lo!','!.  lou 
were  plain  Mr.  Robertson  there  would 
not  have  been  this  talk  about  a  humble 
apology,"  for  some  of  us  "dearly  Jove  a 
lord."  S.  A-  MERpJlL. 

Boston,  Feb.  11. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
«j   ^  )>  As  I  sat  in  the  Shu 

+Tio  Theatre  the  other 

'^^rri!"  +      afternoon  watching  the 
Theatre  performance    of  "Ham- 
let"    by     Forbes-Robertson,     I  was 
reminded  of  what    an    EngUsh  critic 
once    said    to    Macready    regarding  | 
tha    latter-a    rendering    of    the  part:| 
"Yours  is  the  only  intelligible  Hamlet 
I  ever  saw."    Toward  the  close  of  the 
play  I  was  also  reminded  of  something 
else,  which   was  that  the  actor  who 
played  the  First  Gravedigger  followed 
the  example  of  William  Warren,  who 
plaved  the  part  with  only  one  waistooast 
away  back  in  the  40's  at  the  Heward 
Athenaeum,  when  VandenhofC  was  the 
Hamlet.    This  was  a  striking  innovation, 
for  it  had  been  the  custom  from  time 
immemorial,  as  a  critic  then  observsd, 
for  the  actor  who  plays  the  gravedigger 
— the  low  comedy  man  of  every  theatri- 
cal company — previous  to  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  to  divest  himself 
of  an  almost  illimitable  number  of  waist- 
coasts.    Now  whence  this  custom  sprung 
we  knov^  not,  but  although  It  may  gratify 
the  groundlings  it  cannot  but  make  the 
judicious  grieve.     Another  critic,  more 
humorously  Incllnsd,  headed  his  critic- 
ism: "Degeneracy  of  the  Drama";  going 
on  to  state  that  the  gravedigger  was 
played  at  the  Howard,  by  Warren,  with 
only  one  waistcoat.    As  I  recall  Edwin 
Booth's  performances  of  Hamlet  at  the , 
Boston  Theatre  "Handsome  Dan"  Mag- 1 
innis  at  one  time  played  the  First  Grave-  | 
digger,  and  following  the  ancient  stage 
tradition  made  the  audience  roar  over 
his  leisurely  removal  of  a  large  and 
v.-iried  assortment  of  many-colored  vests. 
Possibly  this  was  an  unpardonable  da- 
scent  to  buffoonery,  an  o'er-stepplng  the 
modesty  of  Nature  for  the  sake  of  creat- 
ing a  laugh ;  but  it  was  Indescribably 
droll,  the  way  he  did  it.    "Dan"  got  his 
training   at   Morris   Brotheta,   and  so 
couldn't  very  well  help  being  spontane- 
ously funny.    And  no  doubt  be  had  seen, 
on  our  own  streets,  city  laborers  whose 
evolutions    before    descending    into  a 
trench  viad  with  his  o'wn. 

Speaking  of  the  modesty  of  Nature 
ri-minds  one  of  Barrle's  play  ''The  Will," 
lei-i  ritly  given  here  by  John  Drtw.  It 
sfimed  as  If  Barrio  had  been  re-re.-idinir 
.Vliss  Austen,  "the  Immortal  .1' 
some  purpose.    It  was  Sir  Wal; 
who  said:  "That  youri!;  ludy  had 
for  describing  the  involvments,  and  teoi- 

which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I 
ever  met  with.  The  big  bow-wow  strain 
I  can  do  myself,  like  any  now  goin?; 
but  tho  exquisite  touch  which  rendi  rs 
ordinary  commonplace  things  and  ch.-ir- 
acters  Interesting  from  the  truth  of  the 
description  and  sentiment,  la  denied  to 
me."  "The  Will,"  for  this  reason,  was 
a  play  well  worth  seeing-  J.  W. 

Boston,  Feb.  H. 


r   ^  iiS:""'!     -.ia..u  L    Kaiiiljlm.,.      i     '     /  ■ 
tomes  the  impassioned  reply;  and  a  joi- 
lul  bellow  of  recognition  showed  that 
some  chord  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
audience  had  been  touched.    And  after- 
ward, the  fun  at  the  expense  of  the 
masterful  female  of  the  anti-suffragist's 
Ihightniare,  of  the  spineless  sprig  of  an 
effete  nobility  dear  to  tho  imagination 
lof  a  certain  type  of  democrat,  and  of 
the  intellectual  range  of  the  popular 
'magazine  of  tho  day,  together  with  the 
caricatures  of  'temperament'  offered  by 
both  the  under-secretary  and  the  virtu- 
oso, caused  the  whole  trifle  to  sail  most 
gayly  along.    It  is  acted,  moreover,  with  ^ 
ju.st  the  right  touch  by  Miss  Madge  Mc- 
intosh (in  a  green  wig!),  Mr.  William 
Armstrong  and  Mr.  Frank  Randell.  \ 
It  must  be  said  that  some  of  the  other  i 
reviewers  did  not  chirp  so   gleefully.  ; 
One  or  two  were  impatient.  ^  _.j 

CONCERTS^F  THE  WEEIC^ 

SUNDW— Symphony  Hall.  3:30  R  .M.  Phllfc 
Oclpliia  Orchesli-a,  Leopold  Stokowslcl.-  con- 
ductor, with  Mischa  Elman,  violinist.  Sea 
special  notice.  „  „   «,    «  ■ 

Huntington  .ivenne  Theatre,  3  P.  M.— Peo- 
ple's Orchestra  of  the  B<?stoti  Music  School 
Settlement,    .Tacqucs    HoBmann,  conductor. 
1    Mmc.  Marie  Sundelius.  sopr.mo.  -l 
Parker  Memori.il  Hall,  4  P.  M.— Pierian 
Sodality  Orchestra  of  Harv.ird  University. 

Boston  Opera  House,  S  P.  Jf.— Concert 
Miss  Alice  Nielsen,  with  Miss  Sapm  aiid 
Messrs.  Ramella,  Foruarl,  Wronski  aud  the 
opera  orchestra.  See  special  notice. 
MONDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Piano  pccita| 
bv  Mli^s  Katharine  Goodson.  Mozart  Sonata 
ill  A  major-  Brahms,  Intermez/.l  in  B  minor, 
in  \  major-"  Brahms's  Int.>rmc7.7.i  ia  B  minor, 
K  minor  and  C  major.  Rhapsodic  in  V.  flat, 
op.  )  19 ;  Beethoven,  Sonata  in  A  flat,  op. 
110-  Chooln,  Berceuse,  Tantasls,  op.  4!(. 
ti\o  Etudes,  Waltz  in  A  flat,  op.  34,  Polo- 
n:iiso  in  A  flat,  op.  53. 
WEDNKSDAY — .Torrtan  Hall.  S  V.  M.  Piano 
reeital  by  Rajmond  Havens.  Brahma, 
herao  E  flat  minor,  op.  4.  Intermezzo, 
r  flat  major,  op.  117  No.  1;  Baeiumnn, 
I-tiirtc  in  C  sharp  minor;  ITenselt.  Aye  Maria  : 
Cliopia,  Scherzo,  B  major,  Ktiidc,  A  flat 
major,  op.  25.  No.  1.  V.tiu^e,  O  sharp  minor, 
op  2:^.  No.  C.  Impromptu.  F  s'aarp  major. 
BillniV,  F  minor;  Delmfsy.  "U.'  \ent  dans 
li  r  tino"-  Strauss-Godowsky.  Paraphrase 
e-  ■  Aiiist  Life"  Wultaes. 
TIti  r;sn.\Y— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  So.-ond 
e.meert  of  the  CeclUn  Society,  Arinur  Met>» 
conductor.     Bacli.  Motet  No.  6.   Praise  tU« 
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G.  B.  S 's       George   Bernard  Shaw's 
latest    dramatic    piece  is 
riew  Music  Cure,"  whlcli 

Farce  was  produced  before  Cho.s- 
tcrton's  "Magic"  at  the  1  -re. 
London,  Jan.  28.  The  Pal  tie 
of  the  29th  gave  this  description  of  11: 

"And  last  night  'Magic'  was  preceded 
for  tho  first  time  by  a  caprice  In  one 
act  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  called  'The 
Muslc-Cure,"  which  tho  author  had 
labelled  for  the  program  as  a  'piece  of 
utter  nonsense."  The  classlflcation  Is 
just.  A  madder  piece  of  nofisense 
never  was  seen  or  heard.  Its  success, 
however,  showed  that  it  was  good  non- 
sense. There  is  plenty  of  the  bad  kind 
■lying  around.'  You  will  find  hours  of 
it  in  some  of  the  Revues — the  sort  of 
nonsense  which,  like  'the  fatal  wound' 
In  the  song,  can  'spread  dismay  around.' 
Save,  perhaps,  for  one  rather  arid  little 
patch  just  before  the  coda,  Jlr.  Shaw's 
iHoposterous  imaginings  kept  the  house 
in  peals  of  laughter.  And,  truly,  he 
nnist  be  an  'agelast'  Indeed  who  will 
not  wax  unbuttoned  over  the  wretched 
young  son  of  a  duke  and  under-secre- 
tary in  the  war  office  who,  having 
brought  disgrace  on  the  family  es- 
cutolicon  by  gambling  in  'macaroni 
shares,'  which  have  depreciated,  de- 
velops hysteria.  Is  visited  at  his  lady- 
nicithcr's  desire  by  the  groat  pianist, 
Siiesa  Thundrldge,  is  rendered  more 
liisaiie  than  ever  by  her  snatches  of 
Chopin  and  Schumann,  and  then  so! 
cantivates  her  by  his  own  planlatic 
t\'.  itteringa  of  the  music-hall  repertoire  i 
tliat  she  falls  violently  in  love  with 
liijii.  declares  'that  he  is  what  slie  has 
been  looking  for  all  her  life— some  one 
V  hum  she  can  protect  with  tier  strong  | 
.inn,  for  whom  she  can  be  a.  bread-  I 
u  inner,  and  whom  she  can,  ati  the  bid- i 
din^c  of  her  commanding  temperament, 
love  with  a  frenzy  or  pound  to  a  jelly! 
'T^et  it  be  me!'  shrieks  the  young  man 
in  ecstasy,  and  she  responds  .with  the- 
einbrace  of  a  python.". 

"Of  course,  |t  is  "utter  nonsense.' 
Warned,  however,  by  the  program,  the 
audience  accepted  it  as  such,  and  re- 
ceived the  sallies  with  which  it  is  deco- 
rated wth  enormous  enjoyment.  'Let 
this  teach  you  the  lesson  that  officials 
mustn't  gamble,'  says  the  doctor  to  tho 
writhing  under-secretary  in  the  opening 


All  Ye   ne.".then ;  Gev.aert,   Arrang*-  _^ 
Joveuse  de  Noel:  di  LaSsi-. 
irier.   A  la  Muslnic     (f*  ' 

Daniels,    The    Guests   iif  ^ 
On  Hlmalay;  Grechaninoff.  - 
.V'ltimin-   ijr.i.i;::er.   Arrangement     of  Tr'sli 
'Iiino  from  Countv  Derry   (without  wordsl, 
.Smin- meut  of  "I'm  Seventeen  Come  Sun- 
'    ■       -ilk  sons).    Alwin  SchrOcder, 

I  r.le,'  8   P.   M. — Ijist  concert 

L  t  Temple  Course.    See  special 

— STmphony    Hi:ll.    2  :3n    P.  M. 
roncert  bv  Kugero  Y^aye.  LeopoM 
Joan  Ge'rardy.    See  special  notice. 
Hall,  S:l.^  p.  M. — Sine  recital  hy 
Orner.    Sonus  l>y  Slheliu.s,  Collan, 
.  Kahn    Foote.  Fairchlld,  Cottenet, 

I  I  I.     .  .   Berccr.   Belse,  Svend.'ien,  Grieg, 
Or.  ii  ;.,       Binding.  . 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA  IN 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Leopold 
StokowskI,  conductor,  assisted  by 
MIscha  KIman,  violinist,  gave  a  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  hi  Symphony  Hall. 
I'here  was  a  large  audience.  Tlie  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Brahms,  Sym- 
phony No.  1.  C  minor;  Korngold,  Schau- 
.splel  overture,  op.  4  i  first  time  Iiere); 
Saint-Saens.  Concerto  for  violin.  No.  3, 
B  minor  (Mr.  Klman):  Wagner.  Over- 
ture and  Venusberg  music  from  "Tann-  | 

i  iiaeuser"  (Paris  versions.  ' 

I    Ten  years  ago  ne.xt  month  the  Phlla-  . 

'  flelphia  Orchestra  gave  two  concerts  in 
Boston.      The   rcgiiiar  conductor   was  | 
i':itz  Scheel.  now  dead.  Ricliard  Strauss 
eondiii  ted  two  of  his  tone-poems  and  his 
V.  ifo    sang    groups    of    her    husband's  i 
songs.    The  orchestra  then  made  a  fa-  t 
\orable  impression.  ' 

:    Mr.  StokowskI  conducted  for  the  first 

■  time  in  this  city,  it  is  .said  that  before 
he  accepted  the  leadership  a  season  ago 
iiiid  after  the  death  of  Schcel.  the  or- 
chestra fell  from  its  high  estate.  If 
this  is  true  Mr.  Stokowski  deserves  higli 
credit  for  the  preseut  technical  pro- 
ficiency of  his  men.    The  performance 

-  yesterday  was  characterized  by  pre- 
cision and  plasticit>-.  Only  in  tho  third 
movement  of  the  sj  mphony  was  there 
a  rigidity  that  approached  stodginess. 

j  There  are  excellent  solo  players,  as  the 
Incomparable  first  horn,  Mr.  Horner, 
whose  playing  in  Strauss's  "Til  Eulen- 
splegel"  10  years  ago  is  still  remember- 

'  ed:  the  admirable  first  flute  Rlr.' Daniel 
Maquarre,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Oreliestra,  and  others 
ill  the  string  and  wind  choirs.   Mr.  Rich. 

I  the  excellent  concert  master,  was,  we  ! 

I  believe,  born  and  brought  up  in  Boston. 
The  different  choirs  are  well  proportion- 
ed and  effective.  It  remains  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Stokowski  as  a  conductor. 

Ho  lias  Indi'!  utable  talent.    He  has  a  | 
musical   nature,    he  Is  thoroughly  ae-  i 
Muainfed  with  liis  scores,  he  is  wholly 
free  from  sen.sational  trick.=  ,   His  au- 
thority o\cr  the  players  is  n.;    K.ed,  and 
Ihov  follow  his  wishes  In  a  '     .1  spirit. 


¥1 

etnf  enthus 


Mr.  Stokovvski  is  young 
astic.  There  were  too  many'  triuini 
yesterday  of  enthusiasm  over  the  true 
character  of  the  music.  This  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  performance  oC 
•  he  symphonj',  which  was  unduly  stren- 
uou.s  throughout.  It  is  true  that  the 
conductor's  Interpretation  improved  at-: 
the  concert  went  on.  I-n  the  purely 
orohestral  pieces  tViere  was  no  genuine 
"piano"  until  the  final  pages  of  the 
Venusberg  music.  Much  of  Brahms':; 
."symphony  is  robust,  but  there  are  con- 
trasts in  it  that  were  not  brought  out. 
There  was  a  lack  of  tonal  gradation;;. 
There  were  few  nu-ances.  The  .song- 
theme  In  the  first  movement  was  almost 
as  boisterous  as  the  stormy  chief  mo- 
tive. It  seemed  in  this  symphony  that 
Mr.  Stokoivski  was  intoxicated  with 
the  roaring  sonority  of  the-,  orchestra: 
that  he  exulted  in  riding  in  the  whirl- 
wind and  directing  the  storm.  It  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  concert  ttiat 
iiis  orchestra  was  poetically  expressive 
in  varied  ways. 

Now  it  is  not  an  atrocious  crime  to 
be  a  young  man,  or  even  a  young  con- 
ductor. Mr.  .Stokowski,  like  other  con- 
ductors In  the  early  years,  will  learn 
by  conducting.  The  task  of'  restoring 
I  technic  to  an  orchestra  may  lead  a  man 
to  neglect  for  a  time  the  graces.  He  may 
think  he  is 'not  yet  able  to  "poetize,"  as 
Mr.  Nikisch  found  he  could  when  he 
received  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  , 
from  Mr.  Gericke's  hands.  Enthusiasm 
is  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  conductor 
wlthout  it  cannot  expect  to  sit  down  at 
the  table  of  the  Muses.  But  uncontrolled 
enthusiasm  is  soon  tiresome,  in  a  re- 
j  former  or  a  conductor. 

Tile  overture  was  composed  when 
Korngold  was  14  years  old.  This  over- 
ture to  a  drama  has  no  specific  title. 
It  sounds  as  though  the  play  might  be 
"The  Siege  of  Jericho."  Master  Korn- 
gold has  evidently  given  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  study  of  Richard  Strauss's 
scores.  It  would  be  more  profitable  for 
him  to  study  Mozart,  .\uber,  Saint- 
Saens.  to  see  what  genuine  effects  can 
be  gained  by  simple  means.  The  in- 
strumentation of  the  overture  and  the 
fluency  in  writing  are  extraordinary  for 
a  boy.  This  is  readily  granted.  The 
musical  thought,  however,  is  of  little 
value.  The  overture  deserves  an  honor- 
able place  in  the  Museum  of  Infant 
Prodigies.  And  if  Master  Korngold 
could  make  such  a  noise  when  he  was 
14,  what  will  he  not  do  when  he  is  2S? 
The  thongrht  is  appalling. 

Mr.  Elman  again  displayed  bis  rich 
and  beautiful  tone,  his  facility,  his  will- 
ingness to  be  sentimental,  lush,  his 
desire  to  win  popularity  at  any  cost. 
This  concerto  demands  first  of  all  a  cer- 
tain elegance  of  interpretation,  and  this  ! 
elegance  that  gives  character  to  the  first 
and  the  third  movements  was  lacking. 

The  audience  applauded  heartily  con- 
ductor, orchestra  and  solo  violinist. 


PEOPLE'S  ORCHESTRA 

Qlves  Its  Second  Concert — Gratify- 
ing Progress  Shown  by  Players. 

Tlie  People's  Orchestra  of  the  Boston 
-Music  School  Settlement  gave  its  secc  i 
j  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Hunting 
ton  Avenue  Theatre.  Jacques  Hoffmann 
!  conducted,  and  Mme.  Marie  Sundellus, 
soprano,  was  the  .soloist.    The  orchestral 
pieces  were  as  follows:  Rossini,  over- 
ture to  "Semlraniide" ;  Haydn.  Andante 
from  the  "Surprise"  symphony;  .Salnt- 
Saens,  selection  for  "Samson  and  De- 
lilah"; Johann  Strauss,   waltz,  "Wine, 
Women  and  Song";  Weber,  overture  to 
"Der  Frieschutz."   The  orchestra,  made 
up  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  who 
are  taught  at  this  settlement,  showed 
gratifying  progress  as  well  as  earnest 
endeavor.    The  work  that  is  being  done 
cannot  he  too  highly  commended.  Not 
only  does  it  foster  mu.sical  interest  ami 
i|  serve  In  developing  musical  talent,  bm 
jit  makes  for  civic  righteousness  by  i! 
I,  teresting  youths  and  boys  who  mig'  i 
otherwise  find  amusement  only  in  ti  f 
I  streets  and  in  places  wheie  they  would 
find  nothing  good. 
I  ,Mine.  Sundellus.  accompanied  by  Gus- 
||t'a\e    Sundellus,    sang    Haydn's  ^^^X^ 
||  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair."  Sin 
ij  ding's    'The    Daisies'    Secret,"  Lan,", 

"IrisJi    Love    Song,"    Brewer's  "Fair\ 
I  Pipens."    Grieg's    "Solvejg's    Lied,"  a 
i  Swedish  folk  son.:?,  Grondahl's  "Mother 
[j  Little  Mother,"  and  with  tlie  orchestra 
I  .\rditi's  waltz,  "Se  Seran  Rose."  Mm. 
!  Sundelius  has  for  some  time  had  mov 
j  than  a  local  reputation.    Gifted  with 
I  beautiful  voice,  she  has  gained  in  emo 
tional  quality  and  in  the  art  of  interprc 
tation    so    that    she    Is   now  reckoned 
among  the  leading  lyric  sopranos  on  th. 
coni-ert  stage. 
The  concert  gave  great  pleasure  to  tlv 
;  audience. 

i    CONCERT  AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

Miss  Nielsen   Intiisposed  and  Miss 
Sharlow  Takes  Her  Place. 

An  indisposition  prevented  the  ap- 
pearance of  Aliss  Alice  NieLsen  at  the 
3  2th  Sunday  evening  concert  at  th.- 
Boston  Opera  House  last  evening,  and 
her  place  on  the  program  was  taken  by 
AIi.SK  Myrna  Sharlow,  whose  songs  were 
received  entliusiastlcallv.  The  houHc 
was  well  filled.  , 

After    the    oveitur;    from  "VVllliani 
Tell"  by  the  full  orchesli-H.  '.li...  c,,., 
Sapin,    contralto,  sauK 
"Alceste."  flUlss  Sharlov 
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■  My."  ami 
!  iiMii  "Don 
'    1  '1  iiiirl.    bwrl-  I 
ilii-n  K»v«>  a  srour 

■   1'  conrert  was  i 
'    Man-h   of   u  i 
>l.      uiul  the 
:  IIk)  LUlU    l.iiid  SoMiers  '  by 
y     tlie    oi  .  liostrn.  Tuddeo 
bastio.    save    an   aria  from 
PIsaro,"  Kiivi   MIsa  Shurlow 
Tla     from     '•P&sllacrl,"  Mr. 

"UP   of  N'.vipolltan 

.ttO,     lOllSlStiMf?  ofj 

.s>rs.  Fornarl,  Wron- 1 

MfrtHJo  namella,  tenor,  closed 
-ram    wlch    the    "Qood  NIchf 
.M.utha. 

the  artists  rt.-ponded  to  encores. 


i^on-e  tl^  ago  "Oldaat  Inhabitant" 
11  The  Herald  complaining  about 
lect  of  slippery  sidewalks,  and 
;(terenoe  of  house  owners,  ten- 
ij  others  toward  the  conafort 
ety  of  pedestrlatu.  A  conteui- 
thereupon  suffsested  a  plan  of  ^ 

now  "OlJest  Inhabitant"  writes^ 
..   uia  not  the  proper  course  be  thfl 
repeal   ot  chapter  j40  of  the  Acts  ofj 
lv<K,  wbivh  removed  the  previously  ex- 1 
•>-  of  city  or  town  for  In- | 
i  d  on  sidewalks  by  reason 
loe?  Under  that  liability  the 
^   of   the  ordinance,   chapter  47, 
:  42.  enjoining  upon  owners  the 
;  and  proper  care  of  ihcir  side- 
sot  themselves  fultilled,  by  the 
rodding  of  the  police.    Offlcer.s  j 
show    any   zeal    in  giving 
i-e  they  are  not  serving  ^he 
I  p.    L ;,    ,    in.ar  so,  and  I  am  inforhied 
that  large  properly  owners  insure  at 
low  rates  their  somewhat  rcmotp  risk 
ail  1   :Me  naturally  indifferent." 


A  Note  on  Slang 

!'H.  J.  L.'"  remembers  that  about  25 
years  ago   he   often   heard   the  slang 
word  "cure."  and  probably  used  It  him- 
self.   "As  I  lemember  the  significance! 
of  the  expression  'She's  a  curel'  I  should 
<•     -'.ate  it  into  modern  slang  "She's 
nit  I"  "    He  then  speaks  of  thfe 
.ty  of  translating  slang  into  "gipod 
h."   If  the  slang  is  good  it  often 

-  into  dictionary  English. 

r  example,  if  someone  says  today; 
hat's  going  some!'  we  know  exactly 
hat  he  mean.s.  How  would  he  have 
raid  it  in  the  days  of  our  callow  youth? 
I  fall  to  recollect  any  slang  phrase  hav- 
ing just  the  same  sigrAficanee,  and  prob-, 
ably  the  idea  had  to  be  expressed  In 
ivnl  En!?lish. 

"Speaking  of  words  and  phrases,  for 
it  is  hard  to  find  synonyms,  the^ 
have  a  word,   'nuque,'  which'' 

-  a  feature  often  beautiful  and 
.ul  in  woman.  The  French  poet 
eal  with  it.    But  Imagine  a  poeti 

.i.ng  in  Kngiish  and  trying  to  sefi 
irth  in  "simple,  sensuous  and  impas- 
oned"  language,  the  nape  of  a  lady's 
:  eck!" 


,lli|"'i>\ I'd  Oltt  .li.p.^ 

With    the    w  ords. 
-   :     ,  .  of  the  terrltM'y  of 

vspoBdent  glvea  evldencM'  to 
I    trta  proper  patrial  nou.'V  or 
w'     is     "Arkansan."     and  liot 
iis.m."    He  then  inquires  into  vi»« 
'  I  thu  story  which  Is  the  bast,* 
OI    !  r      M  entitled  "Kit.  the  Arkansa't- 
:      and  quotes  t'rof.  John  H.. 
Heyii.i'.us,    the  author   of   "Makers  o^^ 
Arkansas  History." 

A  Famous  Traveller. 

"According  to  Prof.  Reynolds,  tba 
'traveler'  was  Sanford  C.  Faulkner,  a 
wealthy  planter  of  Chicot  county,  who 
"lost  Ills  wa.v  and  by  chance  came  upon 
[an  old,  Ifiiky,  dilapidated  log  hut,  under 
the  eaves  of  which  the  squatter,  seated 
upon  a  w  liiskey  barrel,  was  sawing  upon 
a  squeaky  old  fiddle.'  Then  follows  an 
outline  of  the  faipous  colloquy  between 
the  'trav.^llcr'  and  the  squatter.  That  is 
practically  all  that  Prof.  Reynolds  gives 
as  the  story  upon  which  the  play  was 
built,  and  It  Is  seen  that,  as  I  have  said, 
the  story  as  he  gives  it  is  of  th« 
nu  agrest  kind,  details  as  to  time,  place, 
etc..  being  wanting.  Prof.  Reynolds  says 
that  that  story  and  the  wide  vogue 
which  has  been  given-  to  it  throu\gh  the 
play  have  done  no  little  injury  Xo  Ar- 
kansas In  that  it  has  "If  d  outsiders  tn 
take  the  fiddling,  whiskey>soaked  siiiuat- 
ter  as  a  typlbal  specimen  d*.  the  deni-^ 
zens  of  the  state."  '  \ 


A   Moral  Reflection. 

"Thomas  Hardy.  74.  takes  Bride 
30."  This  is  one  of  life's  little  ironies.. 
Let  us  hope  that  material  will  not  thua 
be  furnished  for  a  gi^m  masterpiece. 

1*1  ;  ^ 

In  a  masnUHcent  dwelling  encompassed  | 
by  th»  whole  of  the  East,  I  have  accom- 
plished my  Immense  labor  and  passed  my 
lll'ustrlous  retirement. 


baskoi   of  rKiii!.  -.  '        ,1  . ,.  \ ,  I    J.,,  ii. 
<  hM^  and  th«  other  with  huldiog  up  her 

petBcoat  out  of  the  water  at  the  ford. 
I  It  was  there  that  the  lads  watched  for 
(  her  and  Kissed  her.    1  think  that  thl.<i 

explanation  was  given  me  by  Scots  who 

professed  to  know. 

S.  W.  HATHEWAY. 
And  yet  In  all  the  illustrations  of  the 

poem   that   we  have  seen   the  girl  Is 

passing  through  a  Held  of  rye.  'Will 

some  one  tell  us  where  the  "River  Rye" 

la  In  Scotland'.'— Ed. 

A  Cape  Cod  Bucolic.  ,  { 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  tal 
lately  concerning  the  weather,  for  theij 
has  been  considerable  weather  durln 
the  past  fortnight.  The  1-th,  13th  ar| 
14th  day.s  of  February  are  said  to 
borrowed  from  January,  and  It  is 
counted  a  good  omen  If  these  days  ar 
as  stormy  as  possible.  In  Aberdeen,  tl^ 
third  Thursday  of  February  Is  said  t 
be  the  "warst  day  in  a'  the  year."  1 
snowy  February  presages  a  good  yeal 
""When  the  cat  In  February  lies  In  th 
sun,  she  will  creep  behind  the  stove  li 
March."  i 

The  weather   inspired  Mr.  Owen 
Lewis  of  OsterviUe,  Barnstable  countj 
B  prominent  Progi-essive  in  his  town,  t 
j  write  the  following  original  "pome":  j 
j  It  was  m  the  month  of  February  nl»ete«i 
1  .  fourteen. 

I  I'm  still  living  on  the  farm  »there  things  ai| 
I         sometimes  Krenn. 
To-da.v  the  12th  ot  the  month  it's  10  belo' 


Aad 


Nape  and  Poll. 

But  what's  the  matter  with  "nape"i 
pnd  whv  is  it  not  so  fit  for  poetry  as 
le"?    Perhaps  "H.  J.  L."  would 
the  word  "poll"  with  its  various 
one  of  ^vhich  is  "pole";  for  "Pipll," 
means  "the  human  head"  also 
^  "the  crown  of  the  head"  and 
•f  rnpe  of  the  neck.    In  William 
translation  of  Apuleius,  made 
•  of  tile  16th  century,  we  find 
K     raise  of  woman's  hair,  and 
the  page  we   quote  these  sen- 

■  how  well  doth  a  falre  colour  and  ! 
.£    -..inirc    face   agree   with  glittering 
V    ■  '    I;  hold,  it  encountrath  with  the  j 
the  Sunne,  and  pleaseth  the 
ously.  Sometimes  the  beauty  | 
•=  resembleth  the  colour  of , 
.   sometimes   the  blew 
ed  feathers  about  the 
-.  especially  when  it  is 
■tec  with  the  gumme  of  Ara- 
Tiely  t.ift  out  ■with  the  teeth 
mbe,  which  if  it  be  tyed  up 
of  the  necke,  it  seemeth  tO; 
at  beholdeth  the  .°ame,  as  ai 
■  ieth  forth  a  more  pleas-; 
comelinesse  than  if  iti 
!  abroad  on  the  shoul- 
man,    or   hang  downe 
.   Finally  there  is  such 
haire,  that  whatsover 
-he  be  never  so  bravely 
}.  silkes,  pretious  stones 
.:i(J  gorgeous  ornaments, 
:  ti  if  her  hair  be  not  curiously  set 
iorth  shee  cannot  seeme  iaire." 


My  Room. 

My  room  Is  always  shitting.  The  walls 
are  always  changing  shape,  but  they 
are  not  ot  red  hot  iron  as  those  of  the 
torture  chamber  in  old  Toledo,  nor  do  I 
fear  any  open  hole  In  th©  flooring  or  any 
hidden  trap.  From  one  window  I  see 
the  spire  ot  the,  Old  South  Church,  and 
sometimes  it  Is  so  near  that  I  can  play 
with  the  clock  hands.  From  another  I 
look  across  the  Hadley  meadows  and' 
the  Connecticut  river  to  the  college 
buildings  In  Amherst,  and  to  th©  south 
of  them  is  Mount  Holyoke.  which  once 
was  to  me  as  Everest  or  Aconcagua. 

The  decorations  of  the  walls  are 
thoughtfully  changed  once  a  week.  I 
have  seen  there  hanging  all  the  women 
portrayed  by  ancient  painters.  The  pic- 
ture of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  the 
work  of  Parrhasius  that  the  great  Em- 
peror Tiberius  preferred  to  a  million 
sesterces  and  placed  in  his  own  bed- 
room, cheered  me  for  a  month.  There 
were  also  two  of  the  paintings  that 
made  Poe  shudder  when  Rodericlc  Usher, 
Ae  hypochondriac,  showed  them  to  him. 
Ope  week  the  room  will  be  Japanese, 
another  week  It  will  be^n  Queen  Atme 
style;  and  the  next  I  am  in  an  old  New 
England  parlor,  with  sea  shells  on  the 
mantelpiece,  a  mourning  wreath  in  a 
glass  case,  and  on  a  slim-legged  table 
there  are  curiously  carved  cliessmen 
brought  from  the  Orient  by  a  seafaring 
uncle.  And  there  are  books,  now  fo- 
lios, now  rows  of  novels  written  In 
France.  The  yello-w  backs  lighten  the 
room,  but  I  should  like  to  have  one  of 
the  "iron-bound,  melancholy  volumes  of 
the  Magi." 

And  so  I  never  leave  my  room.  My 
valet  brushes  my  coat  once  an  hour 
and  then  I  think  I  am  in  a  railway  car 
on  the  way  to  Damascus.  My  food  Is 
Blmpje,  though  in  dreams — I  am  always 
dreaming,  for  our  real  life  is  in  sleep — 
I  eat  the  dishes  served  at  pompous 
Roman  feasts,  or  go  marketing  with 
the  lady  of  brilliance  and  symmetry 
whose  throat  recalled  the  antelope, 
whose  breasts  were  like  two  pomegra-  I 
nates,  and  then  I  am  the  porter  of 
Bagdad  who  saw  strange  sights  and 
beard  the  wild  tales  of  the  three  Kalan- 
dars.  j 

I  do  not  leave  my  room,  because  I  do  I 
not  wish  to  lose  it.  My  friend  Fitz  i 
James  O'Brien,  returning  home  one  1 
damp,  oppressive  night,  found  fanlas-  i 
tic  strangers  in  his  chamber  and  they  i 
swore  that  it  was  theirs,  and,  throwing 
dice  for  It,  Fitz  lost,  nor  could  he  ever| 
find  that  room.  If  I  lost  mine,  where  | 
should  1  go? 


the  ou^t  , 
cTprythlng  Is  frozen  op  tight,  cvea  th 
(■offee  pot.  I 
The  horns  upon  our  cow  fell  off,  the  bell 

hear  no  more.  1 
Our  pigs  have  ceased  to  squeal  and  gruixt,  tiM 

frost  has  nipped  their  snore. 
In  the  stall  where  our  horse  once  stood,  there'i^ 
nought  but  muiic  and  toil.  • 
He,  Ulie  alCthe  rest,  for  a  warmer  i^li^  set 
sail. 

The  bleat  of  our  little  lamb  froze  Tip,  the 

wool  it  turned  to  snow. 
And  the  only  tiiiug  that's  still  alive  Is  Maufl 

the  mule,  you  know. 
I  took  a  look  into  the  poultry  house  where  mj 

choicest  birds— I  peep.  J 
An^  the  sight  1  *ftw  before  jpajF-eyesI  \  started 

in  to  weep. 

I  looked  for  my  own  pet  hen,  who  laid  those 

eggs  so  nice,  .  j 

And  in  the  nest  where  she  should  of  been,  I 

found  a  cake  ot  loe. 
Old  Ben.  the  eock  ot  better  days,  was  frozen 

to  the  roost. 
That  crowing  that  oft  had  called  me  in  ttM 

morn,  had  also  been  cut  loose.  1 
Although  It  Is  the  (.oldest  snap  since  I  we«l| 

to  school. 

It  hasn't  been  cold  enough  to  freeze  our  MaudJ 
the  mule. 


"Arkansaw," 

xnt    E^der"  writes 


again; 

correct    pronunciation  ofj 
He  states  that  when  what) 
a.=  was  a  territory-  it»| 
n.aaw."  The  act  of  Con-^' 
on  March  2,  1819,  spe- 
d    that    the  territory 
1  the  Arkansaw  terri- 
trioua  fact  that  in  all 
which  were  passed 
ansa.s  while  it  was 
of  the  territory  was 
.  'Arkansaw,'  but  as  'Arkan- 
.'.t,  for  example,  which  ad-| 


A  Shakesperlan  Scholar. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  high- 
er education  in  Pennsylvania: 

"Will  you  please  send  me  the  play 
entitled  "Katharine  and  Petruchio.'  It 
is  taken  from  Shakespeare's  play  'The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  but  I  can't 
give  the  author.' 
Boston,  Feb. 


F.  E.  C. 


14. 


"Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  explanation  of  "Comin"  Thro'  the 
Bye"  as  I  have  heard  it  Is  that  the  las- 
sie's one  hand  was  busy  balancing  the 


"Ruckus." 

The  Hon.  William  Joel  Stone  of  Mis- 
,  souri  wrote  to  the  Htm.  John  Worth 
Kern  of  Indiana :  "It  do§s  not  seem  tc 
rae  that  there  is  the  least  occasion  foi 
starting  a  'ruckus.'  " 

Our  esteemed  friend,  the  philologist 
of  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  inquires  editorially  J 
"Is  there  such  a  word  as  'ruckus'?" 

In  certain  English  provinces  the  vert 
"to  ruck"  means  to  go  about  and  gosi 
sip,  and  the  noun  "ruck"  means  a  nolsd 
or  racket.    A  ruck-a-tongue  is  a  chat- 
terer, a  gossip   (or  gossiping  talk), 
scold,  a  foul-mouthed  person.   Tljere  i 
a  noun  "rucket"  or  "ruckut,"  meaning 
loud,  confused  noise,  used  by  Richard! 
Jefferies  In  "Amaryllis,"  is  it  not  pos4 
sible  that  "ruckus"  is  a  Missourian  vari-| 
ant  of  "rucket"? 

'WITHIN  THE 
LAW  AT  TH! 
_MAJESTIC 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Within  the  Law,"  a 
play  In  four  acts  by  Bayard  Veiller. 

 Adora  Andrews 

Im^ttsOT   S.  V.  Phillips 

|™V°?JViirv'.r  Oi-me  Caldara 

?iwnrd  r  l  e?   .  .  .  .  l>o.ls<.u  Mitr:l,ell 

il7„n  Mrn'iH   Dorothy  Abbott 

^:^:i^r;.v::::.....(  i"-™^! 

«S";;:::::v.:::.;:.w.i,iam^.>uok 

Thomas....^.    j    ^  Hylands 

"Cmicago  Re-l   Arthur  Moore 

  . . . .  J.  J.  Doyle 

^fiiiiii:;;;.:.:.-.-:.-.-.-.-:::-...:  •■Roj  nae 

The  first  act  Is  lifelike  and  dramatic. 
Edward  '"i'rTf-r    tba  tiroprietor  of  the, 


Gilder,   the  proprietor 
Emporium,  by  talking  with  the  judge, 
is  the  ip 


cans  of  sending  Mary  Turner, 
and  c6nvlcted  of  theft,  to  Au- 
three   years,    although  the 
i   innocent.    The  characters 
sh£fc-ply   defined:  Gilder 


accused 
burn  f< 
shop-gh  I 
are 

pompou 
because 
heat,  hi 
and 

his  bru 
fondnesrf  for 


with  his 

contribution  to  the  ice-fund 
the  poor  will  suffer  from  the 
obsequiousness  towards  a  rich 
sodally    prominent  kleptomaniac, 
que  business  ways,  hie  rough 
his  son    returning  from 
Monte  i'arlo,   where  he  almost  broke 
the  bani;  Richard,  the  boy,  joyous  In 


life,  notj 
Smith  so 
er;  Hele 
Ing  and 

cornradei 


knowing  the  value  of  money; 

manager  or  chief  floor-walk- 
,  tlie  girl  that  had  been  thlev- 
put  the  stolen  goods  in  herl 
locker  f,Tid  Tjocket;  Mary,  who,) 


on  III  ■       >  ' "  '  '  ""■ 

W  .'nii'loyer's  .illU'O  because,  .^lu:  .sui.l 
Sbe  (ould  tell  him  how  to  atop  thieving 
In  the  shop. 

There  is  action,  there  Is  portraiture > 
of  character,  and  there  Is  realistic  and 
•rfecliv©  dialogue.  Mary's  tirade,  in 
Which  she  tells  of  th^  girls  trying  to 
Uva  on  ei.'>c  dollars  a  week  and  accuses 
Gilder  of  encouraging  theft  because  he 
•Win  not  pay  higher  wages,  has  rude  elo- 
quelice.  although  economists  might  dis- 
pute her  proposition.  And  In  this  tirade 
Miss  Cowl  acted  with  singula;'  sincerity 
and  force.  She  was  convincing  la 
speech.  In  facial  expression;  a  pathetic 
»nd  moving  figure. 

When  the  curtain  went  down  on  this 
act  tile  spectator  looked  forward  with 
reasonable  expectation  to  the  acts  that 
should  follow.  The  first  a<it  is  well  con- 
Btructed,  very  human,  dramatic,  with- 
out claptrap.  The  acls  that  follow  are 
extravagantly  melodramatic,  wholly 
preposterous,  with  situations  that  are 
old-fashioned,  wlUi  dialogue  that  Is 
often  farcical,  and  in  the  last  act,  the 
weakest  and  most  absurd  ot  the  four, 
rankly  sentimental. 

Mary,  leaving  Glider's  office,  swears  to 
have  her  revenge.    Ha^vlng  served  her 
term,  and  then  failing  to  find  employ- 
ment, she  becomes  the  queen  and  brains  j 
of  a  band  of  crooks.    She  is  now  rich,  1 
but  still  revengeful.    She  marries  young  ] 
Glider.    We  are  not  told  how  she  met  i 
him.     She  marries  him  simply  for  re- 1 
venge,  but  the  husband  of  an  hour  will 
not  forsake  her  when *l3  father  and  In- 
spe*ftH^^rke  teIl'-tllf!i-tlWf  >l>%  'Is  'a 
Jail  bird. 

The  Inspector  and  Demarest,  the  dis- 
trict-attorney, are  bound  to  railroad 
Helen  out  of  N"ew  York.  She  and  her 
co-partners  have  as  yet  always  acted 
within  the  law.  She  lays  her  plots  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  with  the 
aid  of  law.  But  Griggs,  a  stool-pigeon 
ot  the  police.  Induces  her  friend  Garson 
to  enter  old  Gilder's  house  to  steal  tap- 
estries. The  police  are  about  to  capture 
the  gang  when  Helen  enters,  protests 
vigorously,  and  Garson  kills  the  stool- 
pigeon  with  a  pistol  equipped  with  a 
Maxim  Silencer.  Young  Gilder  happens  j 
'  to  be  present.  The  pistol  is  found  on  ; 
him.  Helen  declares,  after  Garson  and  j 
his  companions  have  escaped,  that  her 
husband  killed  Griggs  because  he  was  a 
burglar. 

How  Inspector  Burke  worked  the  third 
degree  and  found  out  the  truth;  how 
the  repentant  Helen,  who  had  been  be- 
friended by  Mary,  at  last  wrote  a  letter 
that  cleared  the  heroine;  how  Garson 
was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  to  kill  his  man  with  a  Maxim 
Silencer  and  wished  "a  new  photograph 
to  be  taken  for  the  reporters,  and  how 
Helen  at  last  confessed  that  she  loved 
her  Richard,  must  be  seen  and  heard  by 
the  andiences  that  will  undoubtedly 
crowd  the  Majestic  for  weeks  to  come. 

For  incredible  as  the  last  ..three  acta 
are,  there  is  excitement  enough  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  spectators  and  plot 
enough  to  keep  them  guessing  till  the- 
end.  The  dramatist  shot  his  bolt  in  the 
first  act,  which  is  that  of  a  skilled 
dramatist.  In  the  other  acts  the  puppets 
are  worked  only  for  melodramatic  pur- 
poses.  They  have  no  life  of  their  own. 

Agnes  Lynch,  a  blackmailer,  is  intro- 
duced simply  to  be  amusing  with  slang. 
As  played  by  Miss  Nash,  she  Is  amus- 
ing with  her  speech  of  the  gutter  and 
the  crook,  her  reflections  of  justice  and 
life  in  general,  but  she  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  action  and  at  times  pre- 
vents a  situation  from  being  taken 
seriously.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
actress,  but  of  a  desperate  play-car- 
penter not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
his  characters  and  desirous  of  popular 
success  at  any  cost. 

Miss  Cowl,  wholly  admirable  In  the 
first  act,  was  shrewd,  quick  witted.  re- 
sourceful in  her  battle  with  the  police. 
Mr.  Caldara  as  young  Gilder  played 
with  fervor.  Mr.  iMitchell  gave  an  ex- 
cellent characterization  of  the  father. 
One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  per- 
formance was  the  impersonation  of 
Garson  by  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Taylor  fully 
realized  the  character  of  a  police  in- 
spector In  modern  melodrama.  The 
other  parts  were  adequately  taken.  A 
large  audience  was  enthusiastic. 

'WEDDING 
NIGHT'  AT 
SHUBERT 

SHUBERT  THE3ATRE— "Oh,  I  Say," 
or  "The  Wedding  Night,"  a  musical 
comedy  in  three  acts,  adapted  from 
Keroul  and  Barre's  "Une  Nult  de 
Noces,"  by  Sydney  B.  Low  and  Douglas 
Hoare.  Music  by  Jerome  D.  Kern.  First 
performance  in  Boston. 

Baptists  Bichard  Temple 

Coiint  Buzot  t...rjqBeph  W.  Herbert 

G.-;brlelle  V  Nellie  Km? 

jfugo  .'.  .'(■yler  Brooke 

Madam  Portal  Jetfre.vs  I-e«-is 

Jules  Portal  Walter  Jones 

Marcel  Durand  Taylor  Holmes 

Suzanne  Alice  Yorke 

ilenrl  ■  Joseph  Phillips 

SUtonie  De  Mornay. .Cecil  CunnlnRham 

Claudlne.  Clara  Palmer 

Madam  Plgache  Elizabeth  .Vrilans 

Joseph,  Sldonle'9  yootraan  Tyler  Brooke 

Jacques  Lavcrdo  Richard  Temple 

MoWng  Picture  Man  Kay  Dodge 

Although  the  piece  in  its  present 
version  is  called  a  musical  comedy.  It 
is  In  realltv  a  fame  with  music. 


.'jtec 
l«ms 
l/ent 


Ijl.it  ig  ,en  ildcring  In  its  com- 
xity.  Sldonle  de  Momay,  a  dashing 
reas,  has  been  "entertained"  in  turn 
Mr.  Manager,  Count  Buzot,  Marcel 
rand,  who  h'ae  just  married  the 
irming  Suzanne:  Jules  Portal,  the 
de  s  father,  ana  Henri.  Marcel's  best 
To  the  epnstei-nation  of  every- 
the  actress  appears  at  the  hotel  in 
iuvals  just  as  the  young  people  are 
ut  to  set  oft  on  tiielr  honeymoon, 
dicrous  complications  ensue, 
'he  honeymoon  is  still  further  inter- 
•jted.  Marcel  and  Suzanne  thinking 
mselves  at  last  alone,  In  an  ap'art- 
is  Paris,  discover  It  Is  Sldonie's. 
5he  returns  unexpectedly.  Matters  are 
)rought  to  a  happy  conclusion  In  the 
'  hlrd  act,  which  takes  place  at  Sldonie's 
/ilia  near  Paris. 

The  Incidents  of  the  piece  are  wholly 
n  Gallic  vein,  but  the  tangled  ralatlon- 
ihlpg  exceed  the  customary  and  inevl- 
able  triangle.  As  in  all  French  farces 
here  is  the  usual  free  use  of  doors  and 
urtains,  t'ue  usuaJ  rushing  action.  There 
ire,  too,  the  usual  accessories  of  cup- 
)oards,  bathrooms,  bedrooms  and  ex- 
change of  garments. 

As  a  whole  the  piece  is  entertaining.  I 
rhe  border  line  of  decency  is  not  as  a 
•ule  too  recklessly  crossed,  yet.  in  the 
!»laclouH  dialogue  there  are  moments 
)f  slight  vulgarity. 
Mr.  Kern's  music  is  spirited,  noisy, 
•■•lly  forgotten.    It,  however,  provides 
Iiloyment  for  an  imposing  chorus  of 
"dsomo  young  women  strikingly  at- 
( d.    Among  the  most  effective  num- 
M   are.  "I   Know  and    She  Knows," 
■itty-di"  and  "A  Wife  of  Your  Own." 
The  piece  Is  excellently  cast.  Miss 
nningham's  statuesque  beauty  Is  seen 
advantage  as  Sidonie.    Her  voice  is 
lillant  and   well    trained.     She  acts 
!(h    humor    and    intelligence.  Miss 
rite  was  attractive  as  Suzanne  and 
[iresf-nted   the  youthful   bride  as  ap- 
iprlately  trusting  and  ingenuous.  Mr. 
'  Imes  was  amusing  in  the  trying  role 
the  much    harassed   Marcel.  Mr. 
ones  was  droll    and  active  as  Portal, 
h«    elderly     amorist.      Miss  Palmer 
rinced  vivaciously,  while  In  minor  parts 
1  3  Lewis    Is  Suzanne's  lachrymose 
ther  and  Mr.    Temple  as  Baptist*, 
lie    hotel    proprietor,    provided  addi- 
lonal  entertainment. 
The  .sfttlngs  are  picturesque  and  the 
H  elaborate. 

Hence  of  fair  size  was  sincere 


■v press ionj  of  enJoyriMrit. 

"J-^ftftag 


Jtl 


;  ,by  Delys  wllf  ^el?tii  "ill  -^fi^geme 
this  theatre  In   "The  Little  Paris! 
una  on  Monday  evening.  March  !?. 

The  beauty 
shop  at  the 

TREMONT 


TREMONT  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Beauty 
Shop,"  a  musical  comedy  In  three  acts; 
l  ook  and  lyrics  by  Chaining  Pollock 
nnd  Rennold  Wolf;  music  by  Charles 
f  Gebest. 


 Anna  Orr 

 CbrlBtlne  Maogssariiin 

""*P  Harrr  Hi^rmsea 

 T'-'fR  Ko«ta 

 Joseph  IliTlK-n.  Jr. 

>\'-b!it<T  Briggs  Lawrpn<-p  Wheat 

'     .'"5   Ra.Tmoiid  llltrUcocli 

ilialdl  Pan»tella  Bdward  Metcalfe 

 Marlon  SuDebine 

■   '        ■■  *  G«orge  K.  Mack 

"ioo  Oeorge  Rrnnalnn 

 Bemlce  Buck 

'    ■    i:.  :iuty  Shop"  la  of  more  than 
ordinary    Interest    as    regards  story, 
mnslc  and  acting— not  to  exclude  dan- 
"g.     The  plot— and  there  is  more  of 
I  than  In  many  pieces  of  the  musical 
^_^.uiety— deals    with    one    Dr.  Arbutus 
■Md,    proprietor   of   a   beauty  parlor 
^■ch  —  mlrabile  dictu— did    not  pay. 
the  beauty  parlor  was  in  New  York, 
trouble  wa«  too  much  credit  on  the 
[^■t  of  the  customers  and  too  much 
PWfector'.o"  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Budd. 
N'ow.  IJudd  had  a  ward  and  she  had 
■   uncle— rich— they   generally  are  In 
jliiys.    Uncle  dies,  in  far-away  Corsica. 
Puani  fin   Budd,    with   an  eye   to  the 
"nc.    proposes  to  Miss  Anna,  and  the 
with   troublesome   adherents,  set 
for  the  fortune  and  Inherit  but  a 

^e  second  and  third  acts,  in  which  a 
undertaker,    out  for  a  job,  and 
Cor.?lcans,  beknlved  and  blood- 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
lor,  but  go  to  illustrate  the  old  story 
[it  a  frylngpan  and  a  fire.    Dr.  Budd 
when  too  late,  clamorous  cred- 
back  in   New  York  to  vendettas 
feuds  and  a  blighted,  too-willing 
To  say  how  the  doctor  at  length 
iJe  love  and  duty  and  beauty  coin- 
in  a  happy  return  home  would  be 
Jr  to  the  theatregoer.   Let  him  find 
Ifor  himself. 

has  been  said,  there  Is  enougrh  plot 
f  ve  the  piece  consistency, to  give  rea- 
I  pie  cues  for  the  songs.    These  last 
iiKiny  and  of  varying  merit,  and 
II  had  some  sense  In  the  midst 
I  appealing  nonsense.    To  weak 
il  terms,  tlie  music  was  pleas- 
!he  noisier  and  flashier  manner, 
ugh  In  two  notable  exceptions,  per. 
more  than  two,  there  was  genuine 
In  " 'Twas  in  September"— 
■  r  sang  -with  dainty  sweet- 
i>  Tango  yuci^ii."  "When 
I  111-  I'mpah.   I'mpah  of 


u-a-s"o7,p  of  several  Ecing.s  whicW 
Irn^rri  l.\  ijt.s  .spirit  and  dash. 
r;.Tvin(inil  Hitchcock  is  his  same  self 
v.nd  thiit  this  "self"  is  pleasing  to  his 
audience  was  apparent.  But,  neverthe- 
less he  is  ably  assisted  by  Misses  Orr, 
Kosta  and  Sunshine,  whose  tango  in 
the  last  act  was  a  pleasing  feature,  and 
bv  Messrs.  Wheat,  Mack,  Brlggs  and 
others.  The  three  dance  features  were 
a  hesitation  waltz  in  act  one,  an  attrac- 
tive and  original  rendering  of  the  Castle 
walk  in  the  second  and  the  tango  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  play  was  on  the 
whole  quite  unreminlscent  of  the  earlier 
play  by  the  same  authors.  Its  Jokes 
ran  much  to  puns,  it  depended  for  its 
effects  uDon  the  spirit  in  which  It  was 
acted,  and  this  was  spirited..  Although 
we  have  seen  from  "The  Mikado"  on- 
ward, amorous  gentlemen  meeting  poor 
luck  in  brides  whom  they  must  accept 
whether  or  no,  although  the  title  of  one 
song,  "All  Dressed  Up  and  Nowhere  to 
Go,"  sounded  like  a  line  of  the  French 
milliner's  in  "The  Girl  of  My  Dreams," 
still  the  play  is  distinctly  amusing,  not 
highbrow,  but  thoroughly  antiseptic. 


"THE  NEW 
i  HENRIEHA" 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  First 
I  production  In  Boston  of  "The  New  Hen- 
rietta," founded  on  Bronson  Howard's 

I  comed.v,  by  Winchell  Smith  and  Victor 
Mapes.  Cast: 

Nicholas  Van  Alstyne ...  .William  H.  Crane 

Tl'^rtie  Douitla*  Fairbanks 

J/ark  Turner  Lyster  Chambers 

ll'iv.  Murray  Hlllon.  .  .Halbert  W.  Brown 
l>i-.  George  Walnwrlgbt ...  .Arthur  S.  Hull 

^^u3Erave  Malcolm  Bradiev 

Mrs,  Cornelia  Opdyke.MIs?  Amell  i  Binrham 

Jlosc  Turi^Ri-  Miss  Eileen  Errol  ! 

Ag;n»8  aatea  Miss  Patricia  Collinge 

Warmly  as  "The  Henrietta"  was  re- 
ceived in  the  old  days  of  Robson  and 
Crane,  continuous  and  hearty  as  was 
the  laughter  then  over  Robson's  mar- 
vellous Bertie  and  Crane's  ebullient  j 
[Van  Alstyne,  the  welcome  last  night  to 
the  play  in  its  new  dress  was  every  whit 
as  co'rdlal  and  the  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Fairbank'!'  very  different  Bertie  and 
Mr.  Crane's  same  "Old  Nick"  waa  just 
as  uproarious. 

"New  dress"  best  dcscriben  the 
changed  piece,  for  all  the  essential 
frame  work  and  body  of  the  old  plav 
aro  preserved.  The  most  obvious  Inno- 
vations are  things  like  the  auto  that 
toots  under  the  window  while  waiting 
to  take  Bertie  and  Agnes  to  the  mini!»- 
tera  to  be  married,  pictures  of  the  late.ot 
skyscrapers  on  the  walls  of  Van  AU 
styne's  Wall  street  office,  modem  tele- 
phones, arul.  of  course,  the  wonderful 
gowns  of  the  ladies. 

These  last  are  most  emphatically  up- 
to-date,  and  each  of  the  ladles  displays 
sevoral  of  them.  But  Miss  Bingham's 
easily  lead  all  the  rest  both  In  giodern- 

II  V  anri  in  her  exhibition  of  their  possi- 
liilitie.",   owing  to  her  physical  endow- 
ments.    When   she  falls  In   Van  AIs- 
tyne's  olTice  you  realize  the  truth  of  j 
"Old    Nick's"     remark   later    about   a  | 
"heavy  drop,''  and  you  see  that  it  re-  I 
quires  no  special  histrionic  ability  for 
her  to  make  It  pi.- In  that  She  has  all  ' 
she  can  do  to  get  up. 

Mr.  Crane's  "Old  Nick"  Is  as  ^rlsk. 
clieery  and  humorous  as  ever  and  his 
appearance  In  the  part  tends  to  revive 
a  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  perennial 
youth. 

Mr.  FairbankB's  Bertie  Is  wholly  dif- 
ferent In  detail  from  Kobson's,  but  It 
succeeds  just  as  completely  in  produc-  ' 
ing   the    illusion   of   dena'est  stupidity, 
falling  Jufit  short  of  Inanity,  with  slow-  > 
burning  ilhmilnatlons  now  and  then  of  I 
splendid    '  lioree   sense."     His  sugges- 
tion of  unselfishness  no  complete  that 
It  does  not  realize  Itself  is  superb. 

Mr.  Chambers  gives  a  vivid  and  ad- 
mirably restrained  portrayal  of  Turner, 
the   vi'lanous  son-ln-law. 

Mr.  Crown  displays  the  real  character 
of  the  stock-gambling  parson,  Hilton, 
successfully. 

Mr.  Ifall  Is  refreshingly  straightfor- 
ward and  sincere  as  Dr.  WalnwTlght. 

Miss  Collinge  Is  fascinating  to  look 
upon  as  Agnes  and  she  plays  the  part 
with  charming  grace  and  appealing 
sentiment.  One  Is  amazed  at  the  inert- 
ness of  Bertie  when  her  arms  steal 
about  his  neck  and  she  kl.^ses  him. 

Mis.9  Errol  Is  competent  for  the  calls 
I  upon  her  as  Mrs.  Turner, 
i  Miss  BinglMiin  would  help  the  play  if 
smuwuld  make  her  part  of  "The  Henrl- 
etta'.-;  '  new  dress  a  little  less  up-to-date 
land  would  enter  a  bit  more  into  the 
Nharacter  of  the  sprightly  Mrs.  Opdyke. 


capit'sir'ail-arouad  bill.  na:;t;i 
dressed  In  a  green  draped  ani 
skirt,  green  slippers,  green  stoc: 
and  green  sUk  knickerbockers 
didn't  care  who  knew  it.  Slie  said 
weighed  220  pounds,  and  wa.sn't  ashamed 
of  it.  Il  was  a  pretty  agile  220  pounds, 
and  got  around  the  stage  at  a  great 
rate  in  what  she  called  the  "Maggie 
Cline  Tango,"  which  "the  Irish  Queen" 
dared  anyone  in  the  audience  to  come 
up  and  dance  with  her.  She  sang  "I'll 
Take  You  Back  to  Ireland,"  "They've 
None  of  'Em  Got  Anything  on  Me," 
and  gave  a  stirring  performance  of 
"Throw  'Em  Down,  McCIuskey!"  that 
might  well  sei-ve  to  keep  her  figure 
from  exceeding  Its  present  comely  pro- 
portions. She  suited  the  audience  right 
down  to  the  ground 'just  as  she  was. 
Musical  features  preivall  in  this  week's 
program,  for  Louis  A.  Simon  and  com- 
pany of  14  present  an  opera-comique 
called  "The  New  Parisian  Garden,"  full 
of  pretty  songs  as  well  as  of  comedy; 
Will  Oakland  and  company  of  four  ap- 
pear in  a  "singing  novelty"  full  of  stir- 
ring choruses;  Goldsmith  and  Hoppe  as 
"The  Comrnercial  Drummers"  give  a 
farcical  skit  with  selections  on  various 
instruments;  and  Farley  and  Morrison 
made  their  first  appearance  here  In 
character  songs  and  dances. 

John  Josefsson  and  his  Icelandic 
troupe  . Imve  a  place  of  honor  in  their 
exhibitijl  of  the  national  sport,  "Gll- 
ma.'^pl^lch  is  a  U^Sj^Oi  wrestling. 
Jos»Kon  defends  nWBeT^  unarmed, 
against  a  boxer,  an  assassin  armed 
with  four  or  iive  "real  knives,"  which 
he  pulls  out  on©  after  another  as  he 
is  disarmed,  against  a  ruffian  armed 
with  a  revolver  and  against  three  men 
at  once.  It  yas  an  exhibition  of  much 
skill,  and  was  roundly  applauded. 
George  W.  Day  and  company  gave  a 
comedy  of  his  own  in  one  act,  called 
"In  Dutch,"  capitally  acted  and  full 
of  humor.  The  Aerial  Shaws,  and 
Pathe's  Weekly  complete  the  bill. 
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While  many  prefer  the  sonatas  of 
waydn  to  those  of  Mozart  and  find  thcne 
works  of  the  two  cast  In  the  motild  of 
1.  E.  Bach,  there  are  a  few  of  Mo- 
I  zart  s  sonatas  'that  give  an  Innocent  and 
I  careless  pleasure,  as  the  one  played  re- 
fpntly  by  Mr.  Bos,  the  one  chosen  by 
aiiss  Goodson  and  the  one  long  thought 
to  make  a  part  of  the  Fantasie.  Miss 
Good.son  played  the  sonata  with  the 
requisite  smoothness  and  fluency,  and 
refrained  from  giving  an  emotional  char- 
acter that  Is  not  inhei-ent. 

Even  Dr.  Billroth,  the  sworn  friend 
or  Hrahms,.  regretted  in  the  vear  of  the 
latter's  op.  119  thai  Brahms  had  been 
taken  with  "a  sudden  passion"  for  writ- 
ing piano  pieces.  "He  does  pot-  suf- 
ficiently diversify  his  form  in  these  lit- 
tle works.  He  ought  to  keep  to  the 
eieat  style."  The  justness  of  this 
criticism  is  seen  in  the  similarity  of 
mood  in  the  Intermezzi  In  B  minor  and 
NH,  minor.  The  two  drip  with  melancholy 
Miss  Goodson  played  them  with  genuine 
feeling  and  through  the  rest  of  the  con- 
cert gave  pleasure  to  the  audience.  The 
jsonata  by  Beethoven  Is  the  one,  which 
according  to  some,  is  a  sort  of  moral 
drama  transcribed  In  music.  There  is 
no  dedication,  for  as  M.  Vincent  d'  Indy 
I  observes:  J^thoven  could  dedicate 
thi.s  musigipilfcresslon  of  a  convulsion 
"  ^^T^^'"^  °n'y  to  himself." 


'STOP  THIEF'  AT 
CASTLE  SQUARE 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Stop 
Thief!".  Carlyle  Moore's  farce  in  three 
acts. 

.lack  Doogau  ■William  P.  Carleton 

i'f?.?"  Donald  Meek 

VMI.lam  Carr  Walter  Walker 

Sergean,  of  pojlce  Frwieric  Ormonde 

Ur,  ■nillonglibj.  Caro«.v  Chrlatlo 

The  pv   Mr.  Spelvin  George  Erust 

.Mr.  Jamison  Alfred  Lunt 

Joaeph  rhnmpton  Roberta 

f^l 'i^^^o-  O'Malley  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

'  "  Clancejr..., 

I"  ('aseT  , 

r  O'Brien... 


I  -Uiss  a|by  Deslys,  of  whom  some  of 
our  read^Skmay  have  heard,  objecting 
|to  Miss  Gs^ude  Hoffmann's  Imitation 
of  her  and  characterizing  it  as  a  "cheap 
Iburlesque,"  applied  for  an  injunction  In 
Cleveland  and  Chicago,  incidentally  for  I 
advertising  purposes.  An  injunction! 
should  be  granted  against  nearly  all  j 
imita  tors.  A  young  woman  comes  out  i 
on  the  stage  with  Irritating  assurance 
and  imitates  sisters  and  brethren  in 
art.  She  is  suro  of  applause,  and  when 
the  man  or  woman  aped  is,  unknown, 
I  except  perhaps  by  name,  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  audience,  the  applause  is  loudest. 
I  And  it  might  be  said  after  the  majority 
of  these  imitations:  "Not  a  bit  like  it." 
it  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Deslys  Is  so  easily 
offended,  but  art  to  her  is  sacred.  Mr. 
ICddie  Foy  is  not  so  sensitive.  When 
George  L.  Fox  in  a  burlesque  of  "Ham- 
let" imitated  In  a  wonderful  manner 
Edwin  Booth,  the  tragedian  went  to  see 
the  show,  la+ighed  heartily,  an  unusual 
thing  with  him,  and  warmly  compli- 
mented his  Imltatoi-. 


.  Robert  Capron 
H.  O.  Wininma 


Cnr..!;!'.-  Carr  . ,  :ii 

Joan  f'.Trr  p', 

Mr?   Can-  '..  ,  , 

Mfdgo  Carr  .vim  l-nystone 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Wagner's 
"Die  Melstersinger  von  Nuernberg." 

Walth.-r  Von  Stolalng  Leon  Laffltta 

'     '   Jacques  Jou-Jcrvlllo 

I   Paolo  I/udlkar 

niesaer  Robert  Leonhardt 

>   Herbert  Wltherspooa 

'■'•1  Elizabeth  Ainsdeii 

This  production  of  "Melstersinger"  haa 
already  been  reviewed  at  length  in  these 
columns.  It  Is  notable  for  Mr.  Cuplet's 
excellent  work  with  the  orchestra,  aij^d 
for  the  elaboration  and  magnificence  of 
Mr.  TJrban's  settings. 

I-.aBt  night  Miss  Amsden  sang  Eva  for 
the  first  time.  Mr.  Wltherspoon,  though 
he  has  been  heard  here  In  opera  and 
concert,  made  hia  first  Boston  appear- 
ance as  Pogner. 

Miss  Amsden  was  a  comely  figure  as 
Eva  and  acted  tht  part  simply  and  with- 
out affectation.  Her  voice,  though 
charming'  in  certain  passages,  was  at 
times  not  quite  true.  It  Is  in  general 
too  Ight  for  a  Wagnerian  role,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  register,  is  often 
completely  submerged  by  the  orchestra. 
Mr.  Witherspoon'a  Pogner  and  Mr. 
;  Ludikar's  Hap^  Sachs  were  both  per- 
'  tormances  of  general  excellence — vocally 
j  the  best  of  the  evening.  Neither  In  voice 
nor  in  bearing  was  Mr.  Laffitte  an  Ideal 
Wall  her,  although  in  many  respects  hIa 
performance  was  deserving  of  praise. 
He  was,  first  of  all,  too  palpably  an 
"auslander" — he  did  not  fit  into  the  Ger- 
man mosaic  of  the  opera.  Frequently 
also  he  followed  nothing  apparently  but 
his  own  sweet  will  in  his  reading  of  the 
score  and  Mr.  Caplet  had  much  ado  to 
keep  pace  with  him.  j 
.  The  performance,  which  in  the  main  ' 
was  a  very  creditable  and  enjoyable  one,  I 
was  marred  somewhat  by  the  proml- 
nen<:e  of  the  prompter. 


MAGGIE  CLINE 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Ma£,^le  Cllne,  radiant  In  green  satin, 
with  lier  voice,  her  Irish  flag,  and  her 
bretrue.  was  the  headline  attraction  at 
I'  Keith's  last  evening,  sharing  hon- 
■  veral   other  features  of  a 


MISS  GOODSON'S  RECITAL 

Pianist   Qives  Afternoon  Perform- 
ance in  Jordan  Hall. 

Mi.s.s  Katharine  Goodson  gave  a  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
Hall.  We  understand  that  this  recital 
wa.s  for  the  benefit  of  Denlson  House. 
Thert<  was  a  email  audience.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Mozart,  Sonata 
In  .V  major;  Brahms,  Intermezzi  B 
minor,  K  minor,  C  major  and  Rhapsodle 
ill  V.  fiat,  op.  lU);  Beethoven,  Sonata 
in  A  flat,  op.  JIO;  Chopin,  Berceuse, 
Fantasie  op.  49,  Two  Etudes,  Waltz  In 
A  flat,  op.  34;  Volonaise  In  A  flat  op.  53. 


An  Old  Clipping. 

.\s  the  World  Wa?s; 

The  i  ritlcism  of  thy  critics  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Herald  brought  to  mind 
the  following,  from  an  old  scrap  book  1 1 
have,  filled  with  clippings  from  the  Bos- 1 
ton  Olive  Branch,  the  Oasi.s,  St.  Louis  j 
Reveille,  Graham's  JIagazine.  Phil.  Sat. 
Courlciy  the  Yankee.  Sunday  Mercury, 
Sat.   Emporium,  Knickerbocker,  Neal's 
.Sat.  Gazette.  Morris'.s  Nat.  Gazette,  Sat.  ' 
Rambler,  etc.    Some  of  these  clippings 
I  are  dated  lS45-4fi,  others  have  no  date, 
but  most  of  them  are  quite  interesting. 
!    "An  Knglish  critic  says  of  the  recently  de- 
ceu.>icU  author  of  ■Tremaine':    Wlile  be  rea- 
sons like  n  philosopher  he  mriltes  love  like  a 
man,  whereas  In  the  case  of  Miss  .Martineaii 
and   Miss   EUgewnrIb   (to  tnko   the   :iblest  or 
.their  (Jassi,   howevrir  s.iUsfaotory  tliclr  logic 
ai>  (he  caloric  in  the  passion  (hey  talk  about 
wouldn't  raise  a  blister  on  the  gizzard  of  a 
cheese   mite;    the   Cupid   of   their  rjTtliologv 
might  be  a  fugitive  nrchin  from  a  imoi-lavi 
anion,  aud  bis  torch  Is  no  more  inflammable 
than  a  square  foot  of  Wenliam  Lake  Ice." 
Chester,  Vt.  ALOIS. 
".Mois"   asks   these  queslionr:  Why 
was  .lohn  Taylor  called  the  water  poet, 
and  who  was  "Spoons"  of  the  Sunday, 
Mercury  and  'did  he  originate  the  phrase: 
"Go  it  while  you  are  young"  that  was  j 
so  much  in  vogue  40  or  DO  years  ago? 

.lolin  Taylor  (1580-1654),  a  voluminous  [ 
autiior,  was  called  the  water  poet  bo-! 
cause  he  was  for  a  time  a  waterman ' 
on  tlie  Thames.    The  sentiment,  "Go 


while  you  are  young"  is  very  old.  Com-  ' 
pare  this  plirase  with  Herrick's  "Gather 
ye  rosebuds  while  ye  ma.y,"  or  with 
Hoiace's  "Qaipe  diem."  "Spoons,"  as 
we  are  informed  by  "Alois,  "  wrote  in  a 
young  lady's  album: 

Your  rosy  charms  will  scon  decay— 
Those  blissful  Joys  tsat  childJiood  bniBg 

Bv  time  will  soon  be  done  away  - 
So  go  It,  lady,  while  you're  young. 

But  Who  was  "Spoons"? 


Foreign  News. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  speaking  of 
Paul  Deroulede's  career  and  death,  says: 
"His  uncle  was  Emile  Augier,  the  dram- 
atist; and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
costs  which  he  incurred  when  prosecut- 
ed by  the  high  court  were  defrayed  by 
the  royalties,  whicli  he  had  Inherited, 
of  'Le  Monde  ou  I'on  s'ennuie.'  "  This  is 
a  curious  fact,  for  the.  author  of  the 
play  named  is  Edouard  Jules  Henri  Pali- 
leron,  and  not  Augier. 

It  appears  that  "sassiety  ladies"— in 
London,  members  of  the-  "smart"  or 
"swagger"  set— hideous  terms  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  so-called  society— do  not 
place  any  month  on  the  date  of  their 
coirespondence,  but  give  the  day  of  the 
year.  Writing  a  letter  today,  they 
would  put  down  "49.  1914."  But  what  a 
nuisance  when  they  write  in  August. 

Mr.  Arthur  Nlkisch  doubts  the  draw- 
ing power  of  "Parsifal"  outside  of  ^ay- 
reuth,  and  prophesies  that  most  of  j  the 
performances  will  end  in  artistic  land 
fi.i.'i.icial  failure.    He  believes  that  In  - 
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I  rav»n  I 

 -,1 

lef  of  Sn\, 
Wtllliim 
was  a  klndiy  houl.  | 
ii  Tyburn  (or  (or- 
\\  ili'olo  described  Dodd 
in  the  pxUptt    "in  th» 
vory  eloquently  and 
Tills  was    at  Magdalen 
(he  Magdalcns  sans  a  hjTnn 

.'.od  the  lost' 
•d  from  their 
.  .        Hertford  and  j 
.ini.  till.  1  believe,  the  city 
them  both  for  Jane  Shores." 

he  lived  lloentlous- 
inoncy.  Dr.  John- 
If.  also  a  sermon 
■^s  to  His  Vnhap- 
l>odd  delivered  in 


Fashion  Note. 

'    from   a    .irciilar  eiiiitlod 
:i  Offering.' •  -which   we  ra- 
"May  we  remind  you 
■.Liigo  Pantellettos,  I'lg- 
l  ube-Pettlooats,  special 
'alius  and  Brassieres  of  aU 


iiider  is  not  pertinent, 
k  Uly  tor  dancing  men. 


It  is 


Gastronomic  Note. 

I    At  the  PorphyTy.  when  there  was 
'  6hoice  between  porl<  chops  and  another 
I  dish  of  meat  at  luncheon,  10  out  of  12  at 
a  table  joyfully  ordered  the  chops  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  eat  them  at  home.    And  the  literary 
'  man  "aniong  those  present"  quoted  Rob- 
ert .<!outliey.  who  boasted  himself  as  on^ 


I  i.il>    lit)    fiuied    to  I 
.  e  of  tlie  text  and  | 
Hilly  orclu'.stral,  nor 
it  thonnh   blind  hu 
iie  awe.    In  the  sec-  ! 

act  his  conception  was  rsdlcally  j 
ic    This  Archibaldo,  tlie  murderer 
oi    I'loni.  was  an  angry  old  man  whoj 
mii  il  111  sudden  frcniy.  The  Archibaldo  i 
nf  Mr.  l.uillKiir  was  not  u  mere  strung-' 
lor  was  the  deed  done  In  a  burst  of  i 
.  r.    He  was  the  In.itrunient  of  re- 
in jultoii.     He  was  Iho  Incarnation   of  I 
•:fveii.i!;lng  Kate.     Tliere  was  something 
iupernatural.    The  executioner  was  not 
a  mere  actor ;  there  was  no  thought  of 
om  taliing  the  part. 

Mr.  Funtana.  who  again  §ang  and 
acted  with  irresistible  passion  and 
patho.s,  and  with  rare  Intelliaence,  ap- 
peared here  for  tht-  last  time  this  sea- 
son. He  will  sorely  missed  .^nd  his  I 
r«turn  win  ,be  heartily  welcomed.  He ' 
has  made  many  friends  and  has  won 
the  respect  and  adtniratloii  of  the  gen- 
oral  public  by  his  admirable  art  and  by 
the  dignity  of  his  behavior  as  a  singer 
and  a  man. 

Mr.  Ancona  sansr  the  music  of  Man-  ; 
fredo  with  purity  of  style.  Mr.  Moran-  ] 
loni  led  an  f  loquent  orchestral  per- ' 
formanoe.  It  i$  a  pity  that  this  opera 
must  now  be  shelved  for  a  time.  The 
,  i  MXluction  nf  it  has  bc-.Mi  ih»  great 
event  of  the  seasotj^  

~  MR.  HAVENS'S  RECITAL  I 


tlio  roUcratoU  p.-,  o.-pUo,.  >-l'  Us  tuu  in 
lessness,  will  subside  Into  simple  as 
tonl.'<hnient." 


Pianist   Who   Studied   with  Baer-, 

mann  and  Taught  In  West,  Back,  i 

Mr.  Raymond  Havens  gave  a  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Brahms — Scherzo,  E-flat  minor.  Op.  4  ; 


n  all  forms 
ikcd.  roasted. 


toasted,    boil'd  or 


',  pickled.  scasoQ'd.  moist  or  dry. 
^  bacoD.  sausage,  soose,  or  brawn, 
ae,   balil-rib,  griskin,   chine,  or 

i  e  genuine  pbiloplg. 
George  P.  Bolivar  sail  with 
ill  his  voice  that  Mrs.  Bolivar,  the 
■■  of  his  sorrows  but  not  his  table 
objected  violently  to  beef  steak 
fried  onions. 


.M 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Boston    opera    House:    Montemezzi  S 
°   .  .        Tre  Re."   Mr.  Moranzonl 

SIT.  Marcoux 

 .■  ■  .Mr.  Ancona 

•       -   '..'..Mr.  Fontana 

k   .'"..Mr.  Glaccone 

nio .   ^j.  Fusco 

.ovanetto  jime.  '  Vlllanl 

  Miss  Heliane 

1  -.Vfk .Miss  Sharlow 
.  (.lovanetta   ..Miss  Leveroni 

Mm'e'^Vinani;  who  created  the  part  of 
..ra  at  Milan,  sang  at  the  Boston 
a  House  at  an  afternoon  perform- 
-  of  "II  Trovatore  •  Nov.  26,  1910.  Her 
ompanions  then  were  Mme.  Claessens 
"ri  M<.=srs.  Slezak  and  GaleCEi.    It  is 
-he  was  born  of  Italian  Parents 
.  .mcisco.    She  made  her  debut 
,  ■  at  La  Scala  six  years  ago. 
;.or  a  time  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Italian  opera  Company  at  the  Academy 
'r  vu.i.    New  York.    She  has  sung  In 
■  iid  at  Havana,  in  South  Amer- 
lu  Italy.    This  season  she  has 
of  tlie  leading  sopranos  of  the 
Opera  Company, 
iri  portrayed  Kiora  as  a  chua 
>  more  than  a  wife  in  name, 
a  sweet  and  pathetic  figure, 
the  idea  of  i:.noceuce  even 
face  of  death  she  declared 
pride  lier  l'>ve  for  Avito. 
,  ;s  a  more  heroic  figure, 
•he  same  time  she  excites  the 


Intermezzo,  E-rtat  major.  Op.  117.  No. 
Baermann  —  Etude,  'C-sharp  mlno. 
Henselt— "Ave  Maria,"  Op.  5.  Chopin- 
Scherzo,  E-major;  Etude,  A- flat  miijori 
Op.  25.  No.  1;  Etude,'  G-sharp  minor. 
Op.  25;  No.  6;  Impromptu,  F-sharp; 
major;  Ballade.  F-minor.  Debussy— "Le 
Vent  dans  la  Plaine.  Strauss-Godowsky 
— Paraphrase  on  "Artist  Life''  waltz. 

Mr.  Havens  is  a  young  man  who  as 
a  boy  attracted  attention  by  his  pro- 
nounced musical  Instinct.  He  studied 
for  a  long  time  with  the  late  Carl  Baer- 
mann, and  after  teaching  in  the  "W^est 
has  returned  to  Boston. 

He  has  an  unusually  agreeable  touch, 
a  fine  legato,  and  he  phrased  with 
clearness  and  intelligence.  His  technic 
•was  clean  and  answered  the  demands 
of  his  program.  He  also  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  careful  player,  not  too 
academic,  for  his  interpretation  is  not 
dry.  While  he  might  play  with  greater 
brilliance  and  deeper  emotional  feeling — 
and  these  qualities  may  easily  coine  in 
the  future — his  performance  at  present 
Is  musical  and  his  aelf-restralnt  is  not 
wearisome.  Brahms's  Intermezzo  admits 
a  little  faster  pace  than  that  taken  by 
Mr.  Havens.  As  played  yesterday  the 
music  came  dangerously  near  being 
lackadaisical. 

The  audience  was  warmly  apprecia- 
tive. 


xB  tears  to  ber  mother  poor  Harriet  came; 

Let  us  listen  to  hear  what  sbe  says: 
"Oh,  see,  dear  mamma,  it  is  pouring  with  ram. 

We  cannot  go  oat  In  the  chaise." 

"Ob,  think  not,  my  cblld,  as  jou  grovf  op  In 
life- 

That  pleasnres  Increasing  will  now: 
Disappointment,  and  trooble,  a«d  sorrow  ana 
strife. 

Will  follow  wherever  yoa  go." 

Medical  Note. 

"There  are  five  micro-organisms  chief- 
ly associated  with  colds  in  the  head — 
micrococcus  catarrhalls,  bacillus  coryza 
segmentosa,  bacillus  Hoffmann,  bacillus 
Frledlander  and  JYaenkel's  pneumococ- 
cus." 

And  any  one  of  them  may  get  yer.  It 
y«r  don't  watch  out ! 


The  Eulogy  of  a  Beau.  | 

I  The  attitude  of  these  lookers-on  tow- 
ards the  hoppers  and  skippers  Is  not  un- 
like that  of  Mr.  Philip  Firmln  towards 
young  Walslngham  Hely  with  his  rap- 
tures his  affectations  and  his  lo\V  dress. 
But  th.  so  glorious  regulators  of  social 
matters  do  much  to  preserve  the  suavity 
and  the  dignity  of  dally  life.  Not  long 
ago  a  man  named  C.  V.  Little  died  In 
London  Ho  had  achieved  a  most  dlttl-  , 
cult  distinction  In  the  world  of  the  fash- 
ionable,  the  smart,  the  frivolous  and  the 
luxurious.  So  Mr.  Filson  Young  says  in 
his  eulogy,  and  this  eulogy  Is  memora- 
ble. Mr.  Little's  ostensible  duty  was  to 
chronicle  the  movements  of  conspic- 
uous persons  In  the  arena  of  amuse- 
ment, but  he  was  really  a  censor,  a 
power. 

"His  world  was  the  world  of  light,  of 
artifice,  of  social  splendor,  and  all  that 
seems  farthest  from  crude  actualities;  a 
world  that  averts  Its  gaze  from  all  such 
verities  as  pain  and  death.  In  this  he 
moved,  strange  aa  it  may  seem,  with  i 
seriousness,  dignity  and  veracity.  He 
saw  himself  as  a  kind  of  stage  manager  j 
of  the  great  social  theatre,  and  in  his  j 
florid  yet  correct  appearance,  his  unfail- 
ing heartiness  and  unwearied  assiduity, 
in  the  doings  of  our  Vanity  Fair  he 
combined  something  of  Beau  Brummel, 
something  of  the  Regent,  and  something 
of  the  privileged  Fool  or  Jester  of  a 
lighter-hearted  age.  Let  us  give  him 
for  once  the  title  that  he  wxjuld  have 
liked— Beau  Little.  The  music  plays  on, 
the  lights  shine,  the  Jewels  flash  and 
tremble,  the  vain  show  continues  with- 
out a  pause.  It  will  be  the  poorer  by  his 
absence;  and  even  among  the  superficial 
and  the  thoughtless,  little  depths  and 
idle  thoughts  will  regretfully  concern 

.  themselves  with  hlra.  For  the  heart  that 
beat  beneath  his  creaseless  coat  was  a 
kind  heart." 


n.i,  -.     Is.  .,,      ,,iul     I  ..lU-l  Mn> 

iMiuty.  Conneil  and  Cartwrlght. 

TEEMONT  TEMPLE  CONCERT 


Program     of     Aiio    from  Operas 
Pleases  the  Audience. 

The  slMli  in-  the  series  of  "Grand 
Opera"  concerts  !n  the  Tremonl  Templo 
course  was  piven  last  night,  with  a  iurga 
and  well  pleased  audience  In  attendance. 
The  progriini  conslstad  almost  entirely 
of  operatic  selections,  it  being  the  opin- 
ion of  the  management  that  songs  are 
no  longer  as  popular  aa  airs  from  well 
known  operas.  The  plan  mot  with  the 
approval  of  the  couise  patrons  and  may 
constitute  the  policy  of  the  directors 
another  >eai-. 

The  program  Included  the  trio  frorr 
"Faust,"  sung  by  Messrs.  Hamella.  For^ 
nari  and  Mardones;  aria.  "The  Spreac 
of  .Slander,"  from  the  "Barber  of  Se- 
ville," sung  by  Mr.  Mardones;  .sextet 
from  "Lucia  dl  LamAiermoor."  sung  h\ 
Mmes.  Frank  and  Heyman,  Messrs. 
Uamella,  Glaccone,  Fornari  and  Mar- 
dones; English  songs,  sung  by  Miss 
Frank. 


1  fear  not,  Fate,  they  pendant  shears. 
There  are  who  pray  for  leiigtli  of  years; 

To  tbem,  not  nie,  allot  'em; 
Lite's  cup  is  nectar  at  tho  brisk, 
Midway,  a  palatable  drink, 

But  wormwood  at  the  bottom. 


In  tha  Ball  Room. 

laderly  men  that  are  obliged  to  at- 
tend balls  on  accotuit  of  harassing  do- 
mesticity or  because  they  were  tendejly 
attached  to  the  hostess  before  she  mar- 
ried another  and  now  wish  to  revive 
their  recollection  of  her  beauty  by  see- 
'  Ing  It  in  her  daughter's  face — "the  chtl- 
I  dren  of  Alice  call  Bartrum  father" — 
these  elderly  men  with  a  paunch  and 
with  pouches  under  their  eyes  throw 
sour  glances  at  some  radiant  youth  who 
is  master  of  ceremonies.  They  say  that 

^  „     his  only  book  Is'  the  Social  Register; 

of  the  spectator.  Sbe  is  more    ^^^^  j^j^  j„        Is  confined  to  the 

ore  mature,  in  no  way  sophisti-  (,f  favors.   Alas,  their  dancing 

•  t  Ies.s  a  plaything  of  fate  than  ^^.^^  ^^  tj,em  as  to  Mr. 

a  of  Miss  Borl.  The  tr-o  imper-  jj^^^^j^  deterlorationist,  a  ball  room 
9  are  different  in  conception,  ^  epitome  of  all  that  Is  worthless 
I  is  interesting  and  t"''^  ""^'"f ;  and  unamiable  in  the  great  sphere  of 
.  one  V  hen  Manfredo  fareweiis  ^^^^^^^  jjfg  ^;s/ith  him  they  believe  that 
-  nvo  respect,  '"^e  ^m  '  ."the  wild  and  original  man  is  a  calm 
"  ^^'^Lhr  imnd  and  contemplative  animal." 
On  the  other  nana,     ..j^^jne  this  tranquil  and  passlon- 


At  Table  Again. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  advised  his  dys- 
peptic patients  to  go  out  to  dinner  and 
eat  made  dishes.  Herbert  Spencer  fol- 
lowed this  advice  and  was  benefited. 
And  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  din- 
ing out  may  cure  dyspepsia,  "notwith- 
standing many  dietetic  imprudences,  if 
the  social  surroundings  are  such  as  to 
yield  great  pleasure."  A  contributor  to 
the  London  Dally  Chronicle,  remember- 
ing this,  lunched  at  his  club  with  a  fel- 
low-dyspeptic They  deliberately  or- 
Idered  the  wors't  things:  Roast  pork, 
roly-poly  pudding  and  Scotch  ale.  They 
laughed  heartily  at  table  and  knew  not 
inward  shooting  or  dull  or  gnawing 
I  pain. 

The  mention  of  pork  chops  pleasing 
clubmen  at  luncheon  has  Inspired  sev- 
eral to  write  letters  to  The  Herald  and 
each  one  names  his  favorite  dish.  It  is 
a  pleasant,  harmless  game.  Famous 
men  have  played  it,  and  Plutarch, 
Peignot,  Suetonius,  Doran  and  Ilaffre- 
son  are  not  the  only  recorders  of  the 
individual  tastes  of  the  illustrious.  Dr. 
Parr  admitted  that  he  was  passionately 
addicted  to  four  "luxuries":  A  shoul- 
der of  mutton  not  under  roasted,  and 
richly  Incrusted  with  flour  and  salt;  a 
plain  suet  pudding;  a  plain  family  plum 
pudding,  and  "a  kind  of  high  festival 
dish  consisting  of  hot  boiled  lobsters, 
with  a  profusion  of  shrimp  sauce."  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson's  favorite  dish  Is 
salt  pork  fried  in  cream  with  shredded 
and  fried  apples.  He  once  confessed  to 
us  that  he  had  never  had  enough  Welsh 
rabbit  at  one  sitting;  either  the  rabbit 
was  tough,  stringy,  uneatble,  or  the 
supply  of  cheese  gave  out,  or  he  was 
ashamed  to  ask  for  more.  We  have 
seen  the  celebrated  sociologist  work 
wonders  with  a  deep  apple  pie. 


The  Quiet  Life. 

The  "fair,  stout,  fresh-colored  man, 
with  round  features,"  who  wrote  these 
verses,  became  in  middle  life  a  martyr 
to  the  gout,  visited  his  friends  in  a  sort 
of  invalid  chair,  and  died  In  the  65th 
year  of  his  age  "with  all  the  calmness 
of  a  philosopher."  It  was  his  habit  to 
breakfast  at  nine.  He  wrote  and  read 
till  three  o'clock.  He  then  went  to  his 
club,  perused  the  Journals,  talked  by 
the  flre  with  lawyers,  merchants,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  those  amiable 
beings  known  as  gentlemen  at  large. 
Some  time  after  six  he  looked  over  the 
bill  of  fare  and  ordered  "haunch  of 
mutton  and  apple  tart."  Going  after- 
ward to  the  library  he  read  till  nine, 
ordered  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  and  again 
read  till  eleven.  Then  he  went  home 
and  if  a  book  interested  him  he  read  in 
bed  till  midnight  without  fear,  for  his 
lamp  was  safe  and  the  bed  curtains 
were  of  moreen.  Thus  he  led  a  blame- 
less life,  during  which  he  wrote  certain 
witty  poems  that  stiU  give  pleasure.  In 
spite  of  the  gout,  which  he  did  not  de- 
serve, for  he  was  tempterate  in  all  things 
except  wit,  he'  enjoyed  life.  Why  then 
did  he  rail  against  old  age?  Was  it 
merely  a  rhetorical  flourish'/ 


  ~^ith      ■■imagine  mis   irinmun  euiiu 

..n-A  the  7'-'»i^-Xg  less  being,"  said  Mr.  Escot  to  Mr  Jen- 

,r.  U  won  d  '"'"""n^  klnson,  the  statu-quo-lte,  "occupied  in 
pinion  of  '•he  "orewut  Ji  ^^^^  meditation  on  the  simple  ques- 

concernlng  the  respei-u      tion  of 'Where  am  I?  Whence  do  I  come? 
fn*-  .   ,  A,.,.i,ihaldo  And  what  is  the  end  of  my  existence?' 

.      ''=t<H)kthepart  of  Arclnbaioo  gu^denly  p\ace  before  him  a  chan- 

flr«t  time.  Mr.  ^udikar  s  impi-  ^^^^^^  ^  fiddler  and  a  magnificent  beau 
n  was  much  more  impressne  ^^^^  stockings  and  pumps,  bounding, 

•  ■an  at  the  first  Pf;f""^"„,  '  skipping,  swinging,  capering  and  throw- 
Marcoux  Is  an  ing  himself  into  ten  thousand  attitudes, 

-  in  opera,  he  till  his  face  glows  with  fever  and  distils 

..^.iHte  his  imp««)natlon.   ^  perspiration;  the  first  impulse  ex- 

observlnp  ArchlDewo.   we    .        ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  apparition 


Peptidious  Albion. 

Is  it  true  that  the  unwritten  law  of 
British  diplomatic  phraseology  forbida 
even  In  1914  the  use  of  the  title  "Em- 
peror" as  applied  to  the  first  Napoleon? 

CECILIA  GIVES 

.'"SC-  

The  Cecilia  Society  gave  its  se.  oiul 
concert  of  the  season  last  evening  at 
Jordan  Hall.  Mr.  Mees  conducted. 
Alwin  Schroeder  was  the  assisting  arti.'^t. 
Mr.  Guckenberger  was  the  accompanist 
and  Mr.  Bates  the  organist. 

The  pro^ffim  iifi.'Uided  v.-orks  by  J. 
Bach.    Di    Lasso.    Gevacrt.  Chabrier. 
Daniels.     FJuntock,   Grelchaiiinoff  and 
Grainier. 

Mr.  .Sehroeder  played  pieces  by  Han- 
del, Perriu.  Couperin,  Saint-Saens.] 
Schubert  and  Arthur  Fooie's  "Aubade.") 
In  manuscript,  which  was  performed 
for  the  first  time.  Owing  to  the  illness^ 
Of  Miss  Schroeder,  Mr.  Schroeder'sj 
accompaniments  were  played  by  Mr. 
Foote. 

The  performance  of  Chabrler's  "A  la 
Muslque"  was  a  feature  of  the  evening, 
while  Dl  Lasso's  "Viilanella"  was  re- 
peated. 

A  very  large  audience  was  hearty  In 
its  applause. 

The  next  concert  will  be  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  Good  Friday,  April  in,  at  s 
o'clock,  'when  "The  Passion  According- 


Corrective  Have-Beens. 

There  are  advantages  in  what  the  flip- 
pant call  old  age.  (Only  the  fither  day 
we  read  in  a  newspaper  that  some  man 
of  prominence  in  his  village  had  died 
"at  the  ripe  old  age  of  55.")  Cicero  in 
his  gentlemanly  way  named  some  of 
them,  but  he  did  not  dwell  upon  the 
privilege  of  reminding  the  young  that 
they  never  saw  this  man  or  that  wom- 
an, a  certain  play  or  opera. 

For  example,  young  Bulger,  who  has 
been  going  to  the  opera  for  three  or 
four  years,  was  enthusiastic  a  few 
nights  ago  at  the  Porphyry  over  a  cer- 
tain performance.  He  finally  spoke  of 
it  as  ideal.  Old  Auger  looked  at  him 
with  compassion  and  said:  "My  dear 
sir,  you  should  have  seen  Galli-Marle, 
who  created  the  part  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  or  Minnie  Hauk,  or  Pauline 
Lucca,  or  Emma  Calve  when  she  first 
visited  this  counti-y,  or  Mme.  Tremelli, 
whose  Carmen  was  sinister,  demoniacal. 
As  for  the  Don  Jose— I  am  sorry  that 
you  did  not  see  Campaninl,  de  Lucia, 
Saleza,  Lubert  or  Alvarez  as  the  soldier. 
You  of  course  never  applauded  Del 
Puente  as  Escamilio."  And  so  when 
young  Carruthers  discussed  In  reveren- 
tial ton,es  the  Hamlet  of  Forbes  Rob- 
ertson—Carruthers  always  speaks  of  him 
as  Sir  Johnston  with  unctlous  stress  on 
the  Sir— Mr.  Salterbuck,  whose  parent.s 
feared  in  the  sixties  that  he  would  wed 
a  charmingly  dangerous  soubrette  to 
whom  he  sent  flowers  and  paid  gallant 
attentions,  remarked:  "Hump!  There 
have  been  some  remarkable  Hamlets  in 
my  day.  I  remember  E.  L.  Davenport. 
Fechter,  Booth,  Rossi.  No  doubt  your 
friend,  Mr.  Carruthers,  Is  a  graceful 
person,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  he 
speaks  his  lines  agreeably — but."  Old 
Salterbuck  should  here  have  pulled  out 
a  snuff  box  and  rapped  it;  instead  of 
this  emphasis  to  his  words,  he  blandly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  "join"  Car- 
ruthers, and  after  ha  had  taken  his 
first  sip,  he  mellowed  and  admitted  that 
be  had  enjoyed  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra." 


Seen  Long  Ago. 

Another  may  delight  In  naming  fa- 
mous persons  he  has  seen,  as  Hazlitt 
and  his  friends  one  night  named  men 
they  wished  they  had  seen.    He  tells  oi 
the  old  Emperor  William,  his  son  Fred- 
erick and  the  present  Emperor  sitting 
together  in  an  opera  box  at  Dresden 
amused   by    the   awkwardness   of  the 
'  tenor  In  "The  Daughter  of  tlie  Regi- 
,  ment" ;  of  meeting  Bismarck  on  horse- 
i'back,  unattended,  in  the  Thiergarten; 
ktti  bowing  to  Humbert  of  Italy  outside 
Rome  when  the  King  was  driving  with 
his  wife   by   his  side,   as   any  honest 
couple  In  a  country  buggy:  of  observing 
Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan  in  a  pa- 
rade, sitting  In  open  barouches  and  evi- 
dently bored;  of  hearing  Gratz  Brown 
make  his  famous  speech  from  the  bal- 


'■ly  of  the  Xew  Haven  House  In  1ST2, 
standing  for  two  or  three  hours  In 
o  St.  Paul  Opera  House  that  year  en- 
anced  by  the  persuasive  worda  of 
att  Carpenter  clad  in  a  velvet  coat 
hd  -white  ducks. 

Xow  when  this  gosslper  and  Auger 
>d  Salterbuck  sit  together  in  a  corner 
the  Porphyry  reviving  old  memories, 
16  youngest  members,  hilarious  round 
'  table,  refer  to  them  as  old  fogies,  and 
wonder  why  they  burden  the  club.  Pa- 
tience, ingenuous  youths!  The  time  will 
come  when  you  will  be  garrulous  in  a 
corner,  and  to  the  newly  admitted  you 
will  be  known  only  aa  "old  stiffs,"  te- 
dious fossils. 


The  Amende  Honorable. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Forgetful  of  the  misadventures  which 
from  time  out  of  mind  have  befallen 
those  who  have  monkeyed  with  buzi- 
s,  I  made  certain  comment  upon 
'Kat-Bote  (o  long,  as  oa  In  goat),  and 
I  fouAd  to  my  dismay  that  even  In  this 
cold  weather  there  Is  an  added  chill 
when  the  cold  shoulder  is  turned.  I  am 
chastened  In  spirit. 

Kat-Bote  (o  long,  as  oa  in  cat-'boat), 
spell  your  name  as  you  please,  be  you 
lolling  In  white  serge  upon  an  awning- 
sheltered  deck  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  pulling 
long  amber  ones  from  tall  glasses,  or 
be  you,  glistening  in  oilskins,  pulling 
short  green  ones  from  the  traps  at  Cape 
Porpoise. 

As  for  your  ballads,  read  them,  recite 
them,  sing  them  if  you  like,  at  the  ban- 
quet, if  ever  there  be  one,  or  at  an  au- 
thor's reading,  which  I  for  one  would 
gladly  attend.  Really  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  what  conversation 
passed  between  the  captain  and  the  en- 
gin  i!er  or  any  other  members  of  the 
ship's  company;  and  in  my  turn  I  would 
b<!  delighted  to  undertake  to  make  clear 
to  you  in  liquid  rhyme  if  possible— at 
very  least.  In  liquid— the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  interesting  conversation 
between  the  Governors  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Carolinas.   WTiat  will  you  have? 

There,  I  have  tried  to  make  amends. 
Now  let's  agree  on  something.  Anent 
the  sudden  departure  of  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon  and  the  consequent  postponement 
of  the  banquet,  shall  we  not  join  in 
commending  the  wisdom  of  the  late 
Gen.  Sherman  as  shown  In  his  comment 
upon  war?  JOHN  ALGER. 

North  Reading,  Feb.  17. 


tiu,.iity.  ■with  ihe  r€po.'5e  demanded  by 
tho  music,  the  classic  emotionalism  of 
Mozart.  In  the  trio  and  the  quartet  of 
the  first  act  she  was  needlessly  explo- 
sive. Miss  Teyte  was  a  delightful  Zer- 
lina.  Voice,  art  and  facial  expreseion 
all  gave  lite  to  Da  Ponte's  countr.v 
maiden.  The  impersonation  waa  true  in 
every  detail,  whether  the  girl  was 
tempted  by  Don  Giovanni  or  was  com- 
forting Masetto.  ^ 

Mr.  Ludiifar's  Leporello  was  intelli- 
gently conceived.  Some  play  the  tpart 
as  though  Leporello  were  a  buffoon, 
barely  tolerated  by  his  master.  "Don 
Giovanni,"  according  to  the  original 
title  page,  is  ''a  jocose  drama,"  but 
Leporello  Is  much  more  than  a  glutton 
and  a  coward.  In  a  small  \vay  he  is 
something  like  his  master,  though  he  Is 
not  possessed  with  the  same  demoniacal 
spirit.  He  is  cunning,  cynical,  but  he 
has  a,  more  human  humor.  He  respects 
the  supernatural,  and  In  the  church- 
yard scene  his  cowardice  Is  that  of  a  be- 
liever, if  he  had  been  the  gross  buffoon 
that  some  portry,  Don  DIo  Giovanni 
would  not  have  given  his  his  confidence 
or  endured  his  companionship.  All  this 
was  forcibly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Dudi- 
kar.  v.'hose  recitative  was  as  significant 
as  that  of  his  master. 

Mr.  Tanlongo  gave  character  to  Don 
Ottavio,  and  this  walking  gentleman  for 
once  was  an  animated  being.  Mr.  Tan- 
longo also  sang  the  rnuslc  tastefully  and  ] 
it  suited  his  voice,  although  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  air  "II  mio  tesoro" 
was  omitted.  Mr.  Mardones  was  a  sono- 
rous Commandatore  and  Mr.  Tavec- 
chia's  Masetto  was  more  than  a  country 
lout. 

Mr.  Caplet  conducted  with  a  nice  ap- 
preciation of  the  delicacy  and  the  spirit 
of  the  score. 

There  was  a  return  to  the  old  custom 
in  Italian  opera.  Several  of  t'  e  singers 
bowed  their  thanks  af-.er  applause.  And 
for  the  moment  forsook  t'leir  role^. 
Even  Miss  Dcstinn  wp.s  guilty  of  this. 
Brethren,  these  things  .should  not  be. 

MESSAGERTO 
CONDUCT  HERE 


The  Hv^ii/i;.,  v.<.re  -i  itiiuii*  i!  '.nown 
In  Kngland  ixnd  in  this  country.  Arthur 
Kdwarp  df.me  here  in  the  thirties  and 
died  at  jdsw  York  in  1852.  His  wife.  Ann 
Chllde,  alter  a  brilliant  career,  settled  in 
New  Yofky  taught,  and  died  there  in 
ISSS.  Shd  took  the  part  of  Arline  at  the 
Park  Theatre  in  New  York  where  "The 
Bohemiah  Girl"  was  first  performed  in 
this  country  (Nov.  25,  1S44).  Then  there 
was  Elizabeth  Segfiin,  the  mother  of 
Parepa-Itosa,  and  there  was  William 
Henry  Seguin,  a  bass  singer  in  England. 

A  Sad  Thought. 

A  Vermont  correspondent  sent  to  The 
Herald  a  clipping  from  the  old  Sunday 
Mercury,  and  asked  who  "Spoons,"  the 
contributor,  was,  and  whether  he  orig- 
inated the  phrase,  "Go  it  while  you  are 
.voung."  We  have  received  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  was  "Spoons"?  Alas, poor  Spoons! 
I  didn't  know  him,  Horatio;  but  this 
skull  might  as  well  be  his  as  any  one's; 
so  let  It  go  at  that. 

Some  poor  benighted  enthusiast  may 
paste  clippings  into  a  book  today:  and  a 
hundred  years  hence  a  future  "Alois" 
might  find  the  book— might  also  read 
with  reverence  and  admiration  some 
pearls  of  thought— transmit  them  by 
waveless  telepathy  to  a  printless  paper- 
less paper  published  by  a  publishess  in 
an  airless  airship— and  add— but  who  was 
this  World  Wa?  chap,  anyway? 

If  "Spoons"  had  written  today  those 
immortal  verses— immortal  by  reason  of 
suspended  animation  in  a  scrap  book— 
they  might  have  been  as  follows: 

Despair  not.  Sllsa:  joxiT  rosy  charms 
Will  last  foreror  and  a  da.r. 

If  T.illian  Russell  sell.s  you  balms. 
And  Siwle  Cocrnft  t.nkes  j-oiir  pay! 

So  so  It  now.  and  po  It  plontj— 
At  eighty-nine  roa'll  look  like  twenty! 

Boston,  Feb.  18.  H.  J.  L. 


Art  in  Canada. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  please  explain  why  it  Is  that 
the  author,  or  musical  composer  seeking 
copyright  protection  in  Canada  o'otains 
it  fropi  the  department  of  agriculture? 
Is  It  because  up  there  authors  and  com- 
posers are  inferentially  farmers?. 

Worcester,  Feb.  7.  N.  H.  A. 


)0N  GIOVANNI 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  "Don 
Giovanni."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

3on  Giovanni  Mr.  Maroou.x 

I  Commendatore  Mr.  Mirdnnea 

>onns  Anna  Mies  ' 

Sen  Ot'avo  ,  Mr. 

)onna  Elvira  MIrf 

^porclio  Mr. 

lilfitto  Mr.  •Taveitl.ia 

"rllna  .Mliis  Toyte 

When  "Don  Giovanni"  was  added  to 
the  repertor>'  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Rouse  a  year  ago  this  month  Mr.  Mar- 
cou.K  was  injured  taking  a  curtain  call 

f'ivna  Mr.  Blanchartl  replaced  him  at  the 
Other  pertormancejt.  Perhaps  the  recol- 
VI  of  this  accident  and  one  that 
'  i"d  to  him  In  London  when  he 
V  '  '  Lklng  the  part  of  Leporello  made 
Mr.  M.ircoux  a  llttlo  nervous  during  the 
first  scenes  last  night,  but  he  gave  a 
picturesque  Impersonation  of  the  rake- 
helly Don.  His  delivery  of  the  recita- 
tive was  vivacious  and  significant  In  the 
■niinn -PS  of  expression,  and  his  voice  In 
pii:  1^  ^ong  had  body  and  was  well  under 
cohtro!  His  singing  of  the  Serenads 
fle-^f  r\  od  warmnr  recognition. 

Tli'Tp  have  been  many  studies  of  this 
Boaninh  h*ro  whose  adventurous  life 
»oon  hocame  the  inspiration  of  legends. 
Popt«  -'nd  dramatists  have  had  their 
will  witli  him.  Vernon  Blackburn  In  a 
brllli.int  essay  went  «!0  far  as  to  de- 
scribe how  Mozart's  iiero  should  look 
and  l)par  himself.  Ho  drew  him  as  tall 
and  nttiactlvely  slim,  his  face  a  little 
mriuKholv,  his  dress,  without  snpef- 
f "  nent.  proclaiming  the  finish 

a  gentleman  every  Inch  of 
'  black  hair,  a  pointed  mue- 
tachc,  n.  peaked  beard,  exquisite  in 
imovement.  "Hie  existence  iu  excused 
,by  the  sheer  beauty  oi  his  expre.ssion.". 
Should  Don  Giovanni  be  represented  as 
Ian  ainorou*  pursuer  of  the  Ideal?  Or  )b 
vanity  !•!«  motive,    is  ..ivrmand  Hayem  i 

f«Ug8est»a  In  hia  "Don  .luaniBme."  when 
e  said  tliot  the  Don  wishes  to  be  pre- 
arrod  ny  all  women,  not  one  alone? 
Mr.  Marcoux  has  the  excellent,  qual- 
ities of  presence  and  grace.    He  shows 
the  flippant,  even  the  cruel  side  of  the 
hero.    He  has  the  accents  and  the  look 
of  tl.e  skilled  wooer.    Yet  the  sensuous 
side  of  the  man  Is  not  perhaps  suf- 
flclently  brought  forward.    In  the  first 
!fceTif.<   there  Is  the  cavalier  rejoicing 
In  hi.'i  avoidance  of  Elvira  and  his  plot 
.iguln.'it  :?erllna  rather  than  the  noble- 
man whose  obsessing  thought  was  the 
conquest  of  women.    There  was  at  first 
fi  sugKi'-stlon  of  Don  Quixote;  there  was  i 
also  u  suggestion  of  Capt.  Hook,  the  j 
-'rate  in  "Peter  Pan."  j 
II.-'    ■  >.  tinn  and  Mi-      ■  •  ••.-.>.  ,  '.'  .  .. 
• le  before  I 

with  drai. ,  ,    .  . . , 

lorkl  ^i  la.  and  she  r«i- 
itlan  style.  The  lat- 
■ly  in  thi>  nr.it  scene  of 


Retiring  Director  of  Paris  Opera 
Says  He  Will  Lead  Our 
Opera  Orchestra. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Feb.  7  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Its  Paris  correspond- 
ent which  begins  as  follows: 

"The   suggestion    having   been  made 
that  M.  Mesaager.  the  retiring  director 
of  the  Opera,  might   lind  employment 
for  his  artistic  energi'js  In  England.  1 
put  the  question  to  him  yesterday.  'No,', 
"  said.  'I  do  not  contemplate  leaving 
I'arls,    except   for  a  short  season  In 
America,  when  I  shall  condtict  a  series' 
of  performances  at  the  Boston  Opera  i 
House.    I  have  certain  concerts  to  give 
j  here,  as  well  as  my  own  work  as  com. 
poser  to  attend   to;   hence  it  Is  Im- 
Iportant  that  I  should  not  be  absent  too 
'  long  from  the  capital.'  " 

.\ndre  Messager  Is  now  In  his  tlst 
year.  After  studying  at  the  Nteder- 
moyer  School  In  Paiis  he  became  a  pu- 
1)11  of  Salnt-Saens.  He  has  been  an 
organist  In  several  churches.  In  ISflS 
he  was  appointed  conductor  at  the 
Opera  Comique  and  his  reputation  soon 
bpcame  European. 

He  was  "artltftic  director"  at  Covent 
Cfirden  from  1001  to  1307,  and  In  the 
latter  year  he  went  to  the  Paris  Opera 
a.'  one  of  the  directors. 

An  excellent  musician  and  a  conduc- 
tor of  marked  authority  and  line  taste, 
whether  the  opera  be  by  Debussy  or! 
W'H.sncr,  he  has  composed  many  works  I 
for  the  stage,  of  which  "La  Baaoche,"  I 
"Lets  p'tites  Michu"  and   "Vei-onlque"  I 
J\nvf  been  the  most  successful.  "Veron- 
Ique  •  in  an  English  adaptation  has  been  ■ 
performed  In  Boston.  1 
Messager  married  an  English  woman.] 
Dotle  Davis,  who  under  the  pseudonym! 
of  Hope  Temple,  is  well  known  as  a 
writer  of  songs.     His  latest  achieve- 
ment at  the  Paris  tipera  is  the  produc- 
tion of  "Parsifal." 


Lincoln's  Aphorism. 

A.S  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent  "J.  D.  K."  has 
fooled  himself  and  fooled  "some  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time"  by  attributing 
that  famous  aphorism  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  the  Freeport  speech  in  the  de- 
bate with  Douglas.  It  was  not  said  at 
Freeport.  nor  in  the  debate,  but  In  a 
tpeech  at  Clinton  Sept.  i.  1S5S,  of  which 
only  an  abstract  not  containing  it  was 
.published.  In  1905  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Brooklyn  Eagle  undertook  to  trace 
ilie  conditions  that  assigned  it  to  the 
Clinton  speech,  and  found  se\eral  peo- 
ple living  who  agreed  that  It  «as  uttered 
thfro  in  some  form.  .\n  account  of 
this  affair  Is   In   Nlcolay  and  Hay's 


"Complete  Works  of  Lincoln."  vol  S,  p. 
349,  and  they  were  so  far  sntisded  of  its 
authenticity  that  they  publish  the  fa- 
mous sajing  In  their  "Lincoln  Anthol- 
ogy Works."  vol.  Xir.,  p.  4,  as  belonging 

jlo  the  Clinton  speech.  A.  £.  P. 

I  Boston. 

'  "J.  D.  K."  on- Feb.  16  Wrote  to, The 
Herald:  "The  phrase  tn  question  occurs 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  Clinton,  111., 
Sept.  S.  1858.  It  can  be  found  In  'The 
Works  of  Abraham  Lii\coln.'  ■  vol.  2, 
published  by  Newton  &  Cartwrlght,  156 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York."— [Ed. 


Newspapers  commenting  on  the  death 
of  Zelda  Seguin  Wallace  at  Indianapolis 
say  that  she  created  "the  title  role"  of 
"Csrraen"  In  America,  and  acquired 
fame  as  tlue  gypsy  queen  In  "The  Bo- 
hemian Girl."  "Title  role."  by  the  way. 
Is  an  abominable  word,  dear  to  the  przss 
agent.  But  was  she  the  fii-st  to  take  the 
part  of  Carmen  In  this  country?  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg  is  named  by  some,  and 
in  her  memoirs  she  says  that  she  sang 
the  part  several  months  before  Jlinnle 
Hauck.  J  , 

Miss  Kellogg  in  her  entertaining,  and 
at  times  malicious,  memoirs  might  have 
taid  more  about  Zelda  Seguin,  for  they 
wpfe  closely  associated  in  the  seventies 
ill  id  Mrs.  Seguin  was  a  brlglit  and  shin- 
ing light  of  the  company  that  Included 
Joseph  Maas.  George  A.  Conly,  Jennie 
Vnn  Zandt,  Miss  Montague, Peakes.Wi II- 
iiii  Carlton.   We  still  see  her  as  Laza- 

10  in  "Marltana."  charming  In  boy's 

•  ss  :  we  still  hear  her  pleasing  voice 
111  the  once  famous  solo  and  the  trio. 
,^ho  was  also  a  fascinating  Ch«rublno  In 
^T.•■,•  irt'^.  oPc-ra. 


IVIade  In  Germany. 

.4s  the  World  Wags: 

Your  "French  description"  of  olla- 
podrlda  as  "two  cigars  boiled  in  three 
gallons  of  water,"  and  the  description  of 
bouillon  given  by  Clew  Garnet,  "two 
buckets  o"  watei-  and  one  onion,"  call  to 
mind  the  "Recipe  for  German  Coffee" 
which  Mark  Twain  gives  in  chapter  49 
of  "A  Tramp  Abroad":  "Take  a  barrel 
of  water  and  bring  it  to  a  boil;  rub  ii 
chlccory  berry  against  a  coffee  berry, 
then  convey  the  former  into  the  water. 
Continue  the  boiling  and  evaporation 
until  the  itenslty  of  the  flavor  and 
aroma  of  the  coffee  and  chlccory  has 
been  diminished  to  a  proper  degree; 
ther,  set  aside  to  cool.  Now  unharness 
the  remains  of  a  once  cow  from  the 
rloug'a.  insert  them  In  a  hydraulic  press, 
and  when  you  shall  liave  acquired  a 
teaspoonful  of  that  pale  blue  juice 
whi'  h  a  German  superstition  regards  as 
milk,  modify^  the  malignity  of  its 
strength  in  a  bucket  of  tepid  water  and 
ring  up  for  breakfast.  Mix  the  bever- 
age in  a  cold  cup,  partake  with  moder- 
ation, and  keep  a  wet  rag  around  your 
head  to  ijTjard  against  over-excitement." 

GALLIMAUFRY. 


With  "S"  or  "C"? 
Ap  the  World  Wags: 

Coventry  Patmore  in  "The  Angel  In 
!  the  House,"  has  a  chapter  headed  "The 
I  Cliace."  I  do  not  find  "chase"  with  a 
!  "c"  in  the  dictionary.  C.  P.  H. 

Boston.  Feb.  18. 
I     "Chace"  Is  a  form  of  "chase"  as  old 
'  as  Gower's  Confessions  a393).    De  Foe 
preferred   "chace."     siomerville's  poem 
begins;   "The  chace  I  sing.  Hounds,  and 
their    various    Breed,"   and   the   j  oem 
'It.self  is  entitled  "The  Chace."  Cowper 
used  the  form  "chace"  in  his  version  of 
the  Iliad.    Stanley  In  his  "Dark  Confi- 
tient"  spelled  chase  with  a  "c."  The 
form  "chace"  is  In  tiie  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  and  so  are  the  less  common 
forms     chaas,     chas,     chaise,  chess, 
h,i>i:-ho.     T!ie   riiiu-lle  English  spellini; 
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MISS  TEYTE  IN 
'BUTTERFLY'  AT 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE;-  "Madama 

Butterfl.v."     Mr.   Moranzoni,  conductor. 

Madania  Butterfly  Miss  Te.Ttp 

 Mme.  Swai-ta-Mor-si 

Kale  IMnkyrtOD. ..'  Miss  Reesido 

F.  PinkenoB  Mr.  Lnffittp 

^^cTl.less  Mr.  Blanojiart 

'   Mr.  l>ini-Cf>r«i 

^•""-•1.1. 1  •  Mr.  I'lilcini 

I.J  Zi.  Bunio  ytt:  Silllch 

In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  oi 
Miss  Garden,  "Madama  Butterfly." 
which  had  been  announced  for  last 
night,  was  substituted  for  "Manon." 
The  unavoidable  substitution  disap- 
pointed many  who  had  hoped  to  hear 
"Manon"  again  and  Miss  Teyte  as  Cio- 
Cio-San  in  the  evening.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Massenet's  Dresden  china  opera 
cannot  take  the  place  this  week  of 
"IVIonna  Vanna,"  which  will  be  per- 
formed twice  on  account  of  the  sub- 
scribers. 

It  is  also  a  pity  that  Mrs.  PInkerton 
'  is  allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage  in 
jthe  tliird  act.  This  makes  Lieut.  B.  F. 
Pinkerton  more  of  a  cad  than  is  neces- 
sary. Thej'  order  these  things  bettf"r  in 
P'-aiici^  at  least  in  Paris,  where  Mrs. 
Pini;erton  is  not  seen  on  the  stage.  It 
also  a  pity  that  Puccini  did  not  aa- 
I'.trc  to  his  Brst  version  of  the  opera, 
111  w  hich  there  was  no  fall  of  the  curtain 
ai'ler  the  vigil,  and  no  opportunity  for 
Cio-CIo-San  to  come  before  the  curtiiin 
bowing  and  smiling,  and  thus  dispelling 
any  illusion. 

Miss  Teyte  took  the  part  of  Clo-Cio- 
.San  for  the  first  time  In  Boston.  It 
i.";  said  _  that  she  is  not  wholly  satis- 
fled  with  her  performance,  for  she  is 
her  severest  critic.  There  are  many 
admirable  features  in  her  impersona- 
tion. She  Is  young,  girlish,  and  her 
figure  is  that  which  we  have  been  ' 
taught  to  associate  with  the  Japanese.  I 
She  ii;  not  restless.  Too  many  play  the  j 
part  as  though  it  were  In  a  musical 
comedy,  trotting  With  little  steps  all 
over  the  stage,  or  holding  themselves  j 
In  the  strained  attitude  of  women  in 
old  Japanese  pictures.  "Madama  But- 
terfly" is,  after  all,  not  the  "Mikado" 
with  a  tragic  end.  When  Puccini's 
opera  was  first  produced  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opeia  House  all  the  persons  on 
the  stage,  except  the  Americans  and 
the  Bonze,  were  constantly  In  agita- 
tion, with  their  tripping  and  their  fall- 
ing on  thefr  knees  and  their  fanning 
themselves  In  thei^  endeavor  to  be 
I  truly  .lapanese,  forgetting  that  Puc- 
cini's Orientals  are  Italians  thinly  dis- 
guised in  Japanese  costumes;  forget- 
ting that  the  .lapanese  are  singularly 
dignified,  gravely  courteous,  not  accus- 
tomed to  show  emotion.  There  has 
Keen  a  slight  change  for  the  better 
In  this  direction. 

It    might   be  said    that   wWIe  Miss 
Teyte's  arrangement  of  hair  Was  in  the 
plc-ture,  the  treatment  of  her  eyes  and 
eyebrows  might  have  been  elaborated, 
for  the  sake  of  illusion,  but  this  Is  aj 
secondary  matter.    She    was  {i-  pretty  ' 
picture,  a  sympathetic  figure.    This  was  I 
a  very  serious  Clo-Cio-San.    There  was  ' 
no  smirking,  no  giggling  in  the  scene] 
before    the    wedding    ceremony.  This! 
marriage  meant  everything  to  her  who 
was  alone.    It  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  her  acting  or  her  singing  was 
the    more  .  significant    and     eloquent.  | 
There  were  many  fine  points  through-  [ 
out   the  play.      Her  face  and    silence  j 
when  there  was  mention  of  her  father; 
her  scene  with  tiie  Bonze;  her  moment' 
of  abandonment  just  before  she  entered 
the  house,  were  only  a  few  of  them. 
She  sang  with  the  utmost  Intelligence,  i 
imderllning,  as  It  were,  the  text,  ex- 
pressing a  world  of  meaning  In  a  few  | 
notes. 

And  so  her  performance  was  too  in- 1 
telligent,    too  carefully  considered.  Iti 
lacked   genuine   emotional   quality.     It  | 
w  a-s   from   the   head    rather   than   the  • 
1  purt.   There  was  no  "native  moment," 
tn  borrow  Walt  Whitman's  phrase.  If 
''lo-Cio-San  iinil  really  been  so  intelli- 
frnt  she  would  have  foreseen  the  end 
n  hen  .she  asreed  to  become  Mrs.  Pinker- 
ton,  and  after  the  lieutenant's  ship  had 
s;iiied  behaved  as  Loti's  Mme.  Chrysan- 
tlieme.     While    the    spectator  admired 
her  art,  vocal  and  histrionic,  while  he 
often  had  aesthetic  pleasure  in  the  de- 
livery of  a  phrase  or  a  bit  of  stage 
business,   his  attention  was  not  fixed, 
his  heart  was  not  wrung. 

Why  should  Mi.ss  Teyte,  wh»>se  Miml 
Is  wholly  admirable,  deeply  emotional  by 
its  simplicity  and  poianant  expression, 
he  'attractive,  inlcllifff'nt-,  but  unconvinc- 
ing and  neither  mtilnriramatic  nor  tragic 
as  Cio-CIo-San?  Her.-  is  a  question  for 
Mr,  Victor  Maurel  to  aiisw3r,  for  he  has 
pondered  the  psychology  of  operatic 
parts  and  the  word  "psychology"  is  al- 
ways in  his  mouth.  Is  It,  perhaps,  bc^^ 
cause  the  music  of  "Tja  Boheme"  Is  cwjji- 
splcuously  spontaneou.s  ind  sincere, 
that  of  "Madama  Butterfly"  is  tooyaellb- 
crately  contrived  and  sophisticajb^d?  Ail 
will  agree  that  Miss  Teyte's  . imperson- 
ation at  present  is  indeed  clever,  but  the 
word  "clever"  in  the  vocj.bulary  of  art 
Is  not  tb'e  hic-hc't  t.rnlsf.  , 
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n  hav.-  ofif" 

i,\    the   Snxiilil    oi  I 
me 

luailtv'of  "ills  volc«; 
1    pftfslonuto  lirtde- 
-    ••ivills  wUlj  Mr. 
,  ,11  him  the  d«- 
orl's  Ooro  waa 
iilly  ooncelved 
i  out  with  un- 
;Uig  of  the  stagtt 
mil       prefer  the  oKl  set- 
-oLi'iKl  aot  to  the  present 
IS  fantastical  in  an  opera 
vipposed  to  be  realistic. 

RENTAL  BY  THREE  ARTISTS 
Ysayf.     Godowsky     and  Gerardy 
Heard  in  Symphony  Hall. 

,.  V,     i,o.-;p<iiii  t;o(iowsky 

assisted  by  Camllle 
tiist.    save    a  lecltal 
I   oil  at  Symphony  Hall, 
was  :is  lollows:  Beethoven, 
•lor,  Chopin.  Ballade  in  U- 
■ne  111  (l-.Major  ;  I.lstv:.  Ono- 
Boellmann,  ,  Varlatl.»nti 
t-aint-Saens.    La  Muse 


,tv  of  hearing     tliamher  music 
bv  three  of  the   most  disting- 
irtists  now  UvlnK.  ea<-h  a  master 
.,n  instrument.    There  was  a 
preoiallvf  4wdlence  ot  pood 
,,e*  l-uU   shoulil   nave  been 


I. 

ays    of  HrOS-l 

tfully  nbouJ 

pious  Pl«>* 


••Thil!»~  Is  best  known 
opera  co.r,  through  the  personal  rcveU. 

tlon  of  MISS  Mary  Garden. 

M.  France  knew  the  pla 
vltha   ana   wrote  dellBhtfuU 
then.,    lie  described  the  plo 
w^^Kt  as  -a  very  .earned  per-.^^^^^^ 

.,e  fainlllar     Mr.     a  mind  subtle  and  barba- 
lly.  ana  tin-  mu.lcl   ^^^e^jes  after  the  ina""^'  , 

Terence,  and  do  not  resemble  any  com 
edv.    When  the  marionettes  M 
«or.t.  through  the  - 
Maurice    Bouchor,    Hayed    the    . "  « 
^^braham.-  the  -We  al.ry  of  Ma.  > 
,h»  niece  of  St.  Abraham    vrho  con 
verted  her  from  a  ahan.eful    K  . 
France  «aa  jfreaUy  pleasea^  ^^^^ 

,;hall  kiss  her  hands  and   ^"''''^^  ^"l) 

Knees  and  bog  ""/^'j''  ..."^bbc/s  1 
Mary  In  the  comedy  of  n.  abbcs.^ 

*hich  are  '^,''l"''''f„^„X  like  vou  will 
A  '^•'"tlful    mar  oneUe  nue  yo 

surpass  In  it  aciiesso»  " 
,s:    t.-aint-saens.    i-«    --o-    t,,ood.     You   are  very 
,  ,ie.  SclHibert.  Trio  in  B-tl.it.  i^rge  because  you  are  simple 

ooncert  afforded  an  unusual  op-  ,„  j.^ur  place  a  actres 

.  .   .„.„,her     music  s,„ai,.     Furtliormore,  U 

18  only  you  today  th*^  ^''^Xt  i 
lisious  aentlment.'  J 

would  say.  and  she  P^.'-'^fPt-^""^^*,,^^ 
ner^uaded     A  truly  artistic  idea,  a  nnc 
Tnd  noble  tl^ought  ought  to  e.iter  more 
1  easllv    Into    the    wooden    head    of  a, 

Ysaye  has  been  heard  here  re-i  .^^rionette  than  into  the  brain  or  a 
■ind  Mr.  Goaowsky  was  in  Bos-  .pghlonaWo  actress.  . 
,:t  season.     Mr.  Gerardy  has  not  ^^.f^^^      j  ^^^gt  say  all  I  think,  actors 
America  lor  aeveral  years.   1  he        „         me  a  play.    I  ™ean  good  ac- 
lualliv  of  the  three  men  Is  Pro-.  j  ^ould  tolerate  the  others,  but  i 

d     Yesterday,  however,  the  play^  ^.°„„„t  ^„dure  excellent  one^- 
f   nil    three   was   sympathetically       ^j^^  comedle  Francalse.  Their  talent 
.  that  there  were  unity,  pre-  ga.t:  It  covers  everything,  inere 

nawloss  ensemble  while  no  t^ese.   and  they  efface  ^  the 

vas    unduly  assertive  at  the  ^  ^i^n.^  they  play.  ^^Z. 

There  were  memorable  ^^g^^  masterpieces  _wretcneai> 

trios.  ,  played  in  barns  by  strollers 

.vsuy's     performance         *^  m  an  article  wholly  devoted  to  Hros- 


"hopin's 
t  s  speed 


Ballade  was   remarkable   for  ^^e  gentle  ironist  returns  to  his 

_   brilliance  and  vlrtu<'sity.    He  ^^rionettes.  .    ^  - 

;,ved  rave  delicacy  and  finesse  in  »  ^ght        a  huge  stage  a 

•s  ••Gnomenreisen.     Yet  he  Is  an  ^.^rked  talent,   wholly  re 

'^^[^^"'He^'^eri.^r  the"  cS^ni  Sfg'veTr,  Se^a  fo^  P^r f^r  ^ht 
^.s.  ol^rrvuis  and  .  nlcly         g^^,  Helen  ^^^^^^ 

Iti^rof^^^rL^m^^^^^^ 

shefpoke  and  acted.  I  did  not  beUeve 
her  Aly  pleasure  was  spoiled,  wun 
rnarioneues  ote  never  fears  such  embex- 
««sment  They  are  made  in  the  image 
c  Team  maidens."  If  they  should  rep- 
resent a  drama  of  Shakespeare.  France 
"ou  d  tee  the  poefs  thoughts  unrol  ed 
In^acred  characters  on  the  walls  of  a 
iemple  -I  venerate  their  divine  Inno- 
cence and  I  am  sure  that  if  old  Aes- 
fhvlus  who  was  very  much  of  a  mys- 
Jfc  '  should  return  to  earth  and  vis  t 


trlved  contrasts  between  piano  and 
forte.  As  an  executant  he  is  at  times 
forcloly  metallic. 

Mr.  Gerardy's  playing  of  Bouellmann's 
\  arintlbns  was  a  feature  of  the  after- 
noon. Seldom  Is  a  'cellist  so  clofiuent. 
The  emotional  beauty  of  his  tone  is 
haunting.  It  is  in  turn  melting,  noble, 
tender,  sensuous.  He  has  at  his  com- 
mand an  Infinite  variety  of  nuances.  His 
admirable  technique  is  but  an  accessory 
!  )r  his  art  as  an  interpreter.  He  has 
joth  artistic  modesty  and  poise. 
Mr.  Y'saye.  too.  was  in  the  vein.  He 


ni  ln>'.  unit,}  1...  '  'ii'i  x'..-;''- 
ulciution  on  his  Hps.  The  coii- 
I  of  Thais  (who  was  already  a 
(  uslian  by  profession^  must  have 
seemed  surprisingly  sudden  to  anyone 
who  failed  to  understand  that  In  the 
mind  of  Hroswltha  an<J  her  contemporary 
aearers.  the  change  would  have  been 
fllvlnely  prepared  before  ever  Paphnu- 
tius  set  out  from  the  desert.  Together 
they  go  from  the  evil  town  to  the  wil- 
derness; Paphnutius  hands  Thais  over 
»o  the'  care  of  an  abbess  and  sees  her 
wajjed  up  in  a  cell  'no  bigger  than  a, 
grave."  And  Thais,  though  her  flesh 
shrinks  from  the  liorrible  place,  puts  on 
the  penitent's  garb  and  disappears  from! 
the  world.  Years  pass,  and  Paphnutlusj 
Is  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  his  con-; 
vert.  He  goes  to  visit  old  Anthony.i 
and  finds  that  a  disciple  of  that  an-| 
eient  saint  has  had  a  vision  of  celestial 
bliss  prepared  for  Thais.  And  last 
comes  Paphnutlus's  visit  to  the  repent- 
ant sinner,  and  her  death  in  his  arms. 

"There  are  no  lialf-measures  about 
Hroswltha.  She  pits  the  wicked  world 
against  monastic  virtue  with  no  half- 
tones or  saving  clauses.  But  to  a  mod-l 
crn  hearer  the  Jiving  merit  of  her  play 
(which,  whatever  may  be  its  Latin,  Is 
not  the  least  Terentlan  in  English)  is 
the  clearness  and  beauty  with  which  she 
brings  out  the  love  of  Paphnutius  for 
his  convert,  the  profound  tenderness 
that  underlies  his  appallingly  severe 
treatment  of  her  sick  soul  and  sinning  i 
body.  The  last  scene  is  loftily  ecstatic.  \ 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  Hroswltha  was 
a  good  dramatist.  ! 

"The  play,  with  all  its  accompaniments ; 
ot  plain-song  from  monks  and  nuns, 
worldly  music  from  lovers  and  servants! 
of  Thais,  dances  and  what  not,  was| 
well  acted  both  by  Mr.  Haroourt  Will- 1 
lams,  who  realized  all  the  elements 
In  the  character  of  Paphnutius,  and  Miss 
iMiriam  Lewes  as  Thais,  who  played  her 
first  and  her  last  scenes  extremely 
well.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  ia  th«  part  of  tbe 

Abbess,  and  Mr.  Mark  Hannani  made 
a  memorable  figure  of  ancient  St.  An- 
thony."   

_  Mr.  S.  A.  Merrill  re- 

*  plied  last  Sunday  to  a 

Calm  letter    publl8h«d  some 

Observer  days  before  in  The  Her- 
ald and  signed  "Indignant."  The  dis- 
cussion was  concerning  the  behavior 
of  the  audience  at  the  Shubert  Theatre 
one  night  when  the  King  in  "Hamlet- 
was  forced  to  read  his  lines  from  the 
book.  And  now  comes  a  letter  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Merrill. 
To  the  Editor  ot  The  Herald: 
To  laugh,  or  not  to  laugh;   that  Is  the 


many  m>1i miul  

scorified.  If  parts  one  and  two  are  to; 
ba  performed  In  one  evoiiiiig  or  after- ^ 
noon  each.  Only  the  first  part  of) 
"FauBt"  will  be  civeu  in  tln.^  ■H.tlnee 
at  the  Sliubert  Theatre  on  'i'*  ^ay, ; 
S'eb.  24,  but  Rudolf  Christians  ha*'' 


judicially  connected  a  number 


IS  ha'i^^A 
Of  sce^F  ' 


Mr.  Ysaye.  too.  was  in  me  vein.  n.r    ^.^    should  return  to  eni." 
•vas  heard  to  excellent  advantage  with    p,4„ce  on  the  occasion  of  our  univer 
Mr.     Gerardy    in    Saint-Saens'     piece,  '     .  Exposition,  he  would  have  his  trafa 
vhich  is  Included  among  the  composer's  played  by  Signorefs  troop  of  mar 


later  works.    It  was  composed  In  1909 
and  was  orlsina<ly  written  with  an  or- 
■  •-■■■tral  accompaniment. 

Decreus  rendered  valuable  assis- 
■  in  this  piece  and  that,  by  Boell- 

"TOSCA"  GIVEN  AT  OPERA 
HOUSE  jNJHE  EVENING 

of 


■  Miss 


Amsden's     Floria  Ful 
Warmth  and  Feeling. 

•-^TON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
a."     Mr.    Moranzonl  conducted. 

a  St: 

 Miss  .\msden 

 Mr.  Tanlonso 

 Mr.  Danges 

 Mr.  Samplerl 

nstano  Mr.  Ta vecobl a 

 Mr.  Glaccone 

 ■  Mr.  Pulclnl 

rcfViere  Mr.  Tortorlcl 

iion          Miss  Gauthier 

■  Amsden's  Floria     is     full  of 
h  and  feeling.    Indeed,  one  could 
ly  be  surprised  that  the  vicious 
■Aa.  should  have  sought  to  numoer 
among   his    conquests.     Into  the 
in    Sc.arpia'8    apartments    Miss  ^ 
-n  threw  all  her  abounding  vital- i 
Yet  there  wag     net     too     much ' 
nes.'j  in  the  purpose.   The  audience 
d  its  keen  appreciation    of  her 
•d  performance. 

Danges  sang  Scarpia  with  con- 
ig  eaVnfstness.  He  was,  perhaps, 
■jrutal  than  some  who  have  sung 
..irt,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  fire 
-i  passion.  There  were  some  fine 
-  in  Mr.  Tanlango's  Mario,  walch 
-ung  on  the  whole  most  acceptably, 
ite  of  the  disappointment  over  the 
..4e  in  the  evening's  bill  the  at- 
ance  last  evening  was  large. 


ery  old  play  was  produced  m  Lon- 
month.  a  play  by  Hroswitha.  a 
nun  of  Oandersheim  m  the 
The  title  of  the  play  Is 
and  the  producOon  Ifl  In- 
because  on  this  drama 
founded  his  brii- 
Lmance  "Thais,"  anfl 


ionette<!  *  •  •  For  marionettes  an- 
swer exactly  my  idea  of  the  theatre.- 
'  Ftance  thinks  that  these  con«edics  Of 
•Hroswltha  were  played  by  her  ana 
iVr  staters  With  false  beards  some  im- 
her  sisters,    vv  ■  i  conceiving  any- 

';^"chL^i?^"ut■'she  was  not  ignorH 
of  the  perils  encountered  by  her  pre  | 
f erred  virtue,  and  in  her  plays  tne  vr 
gt^s  were  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  trials.  , 
^  Whln  Anatole  France  ,^rott^  his  lo- 

novelist. 


*ry. 


We    quote    from  the 
^  London    Times    an  ac- 

Mediaeval    ^ount  of   this  play  as 

Drama     produced  m  London. 
"A    true   picture   of  hermit  lite  in 
the  Egyptian  desert  would  probably  be 
intolerable  to  modern  senses;  but  the 
sacks   heaped   in   the   corner   of  the 
Bavoy's  apron  stage;  the  coarse  habits 
of  the  holy  man's  disciples,  the  wicker- 
baskets  they  were  knitting,  and  their 
Simplicity  of  mind  gave  all  one  wanted 
Jor  an  impression.    After  a  brief  and 
very  quaint  lecture  to  these  backward 
pupils  in  the  quadrlvium,  Paphnutius 
told  them  how  his  soul  was  burdened 
with  the  guilt  of  Thais  and  the  eternal 
destruction  ot  all   the  men  who  had 
sinned  with  her,  and  how  he  was  re- 
solved to  venture  into  Alexandria  to 
save  her  soul.    To  Alexandria  accord- 
ingly he  goes,  looking  very  young  and 
Handsome    in    the    worldly    garmen  s 
donned  over  his  habit;  and  mak.ng  his 
•way  to  the  house  of  Thais,  where  Incense 
and  dances  and  scattered  rose-leaves  and 
music  are  passing  an  idle  hour  for  the 
lady  of  luxury,  he  begins  by  making" 
love  to  her.    And  a  very  gallant  and 
(one  would  have  thought)  experienced 
manner  he  had  of  doing  it.    But  very 
noon  the  lover  and  the  lover's  garb  were 


Whethir'tl3"r;obIer  In  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slips  and  stumbles  of  outrageous  aot- 

br  feel"^no  sympathy   for  a  poor  man's 

troubles, 
And  by  ridicule  augment  them. 

Having  been  present  at  the  Perform- 
ance of  "Hamlet"  in  question,  the  let- 
ters from  "Indignant"  and  S  A.  Merrill 
appearing  in  your  columns  have  mter- 

ested  me.  »  „  j„ 

Granting  that  the  management  made 
a  mistake  (in  the  light  of  subsequent; 
events)  not  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  audience  before  the  play  began  was 
the  audience  justified  in  "paying  back 
the  management  by  adding  to  the  trials 
of  the  evening'? 

Granting  the  company  to  be  a 
mediocre  one,  was  that  any  excuse  for 
ridiculing  one  who  was  doing  his  best 
to  aid  in  putting  a  thing  through  in  the 
face  of  difficulties?  ^  „ 

Is  it  not  a  strange  and  sad  thing 
that  the  type  of  person  who  will  fiU 
the  Shubert  Theatre  to  listen   to  th» 
immortal  lines  of  the  Bard  of  Avoi 
should  be  lacking  in  the  instinct  to  b. 
indulgent,  without  being  requested  t. 
be  so  toward  the  unfortunate  man  wh. 
Is  murdering  those  lines?    One  migh. 
understand  an  audience  attending  the 
••Follies"    being    thus    deficient.  Yes 
many  of  us  "love  a  lord."    I  have  beeij 
told  that  we  all  "love  a  lover,    and  1 
believe  large  numbers  of  us  love  to  se» 
kindness  and   consideration   shown  t« 
our  guests  even  though  they  have  no 
handles  attached  to  their  names.    I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Lacy  is  without  a  title.  Alas, 
there  are  others  of  us  who,  when  we 
have  paid  our  money,  must  get  a  full 
return  for  it,  regardless  of  unforeseen 
accidents  and  at  the  expense  of  our 
neighbor's  pleasure.   Why  did  not  those 
who  felt  they  were  not  still  not  quite 
repaid  for  their  expenditure,  after  the 
performance  was  over,  ask  for  a  rebate 
at  the  box  office?  Perhaps  they  did. 

A.  P.  CARROLLs 

Boston,  Feb.  15. 


and  by  most  Ingenious  stage  settln^js 
obviated  the  customary  long  waits  be- 
tween the  various  scenes,  that  the  per- 
formance will  take  not  much  more  time 
than  an  ordinary  matinee,  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  cuts. 

The  opera   "Faust,"    with   music  by 
Gounod,  Is  built  only  around  the  Gret- 
chen  Intermezzo,  and  does  small  Justice 
to  the  marvellous  picture  unrolled  by 
Goethe.    About  as  many  commentaries 
have  been  written  on  the  German  play 
as  on  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  but 
intellectually    It    has    remained  unex- 
plored, for  its  appeal  is  primarily  emo- 
tional  and   elemental.     Good  English 
translations  exist,  but  none  has  been 
able  to  keep  the  marvellous  beauty  of 
'Goethe's  diction.    It  falls  upon  the  ear 
like  music  from  another  world.  The  easy  i 
changes  of  rhythm  and  many  inter- . 
spersed  lyrics  grip  the  emotions  andl 
clearly  convey  meanings  which  only  the  I 
attempts  at  rational  Interpretations  ren- ' 
der  confused.    No  play  offers  such  dlffl-  I 
cult  problems  to  stagecraft  as  "Faust." 
and  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  success  I 
greater  when  they  are  solved  than  here,  j 
The  uncouth  roisterers  in   Auerbacli's  j 
cellar  drawing  their  drafts  from  holes  In 
a  table  bored  by  Hephistopheles;  thej 
spilled  wine  and  their  frights  at  the  en-  i 
suing  flames;  the  caldron  in  the  witch's 
kitchen  boiling  over,  the  magic  potion  i 
administered  to  Faust,  and  many  simi- 
lar scenes  are  powerfully  impressive,  for 
in  every  case  the  dialect  raises  them 
aljove  the  level  of  melodrama.  Judging 
by  the  accounts  of  those  who  saw  Mr. 
Christians   and   his   company   in  New 
York  recently,  all  these,  scenes  were  very 
well  done.    Christians  himself  takes  the 
part    of    Mephistopheles,    and    in  his 
mouth  the  haunting  yet  virile  charm  of 
some  of  the  best  lines  written  by  Goethe 
receive  their  full  dessert.   The  Faust  of 
Mr.  Stoeckel  gave  rise  to  a  heated  dis- 
cussion in  New  York  because  he  wore 
no  beard,  contrary  to  a  well  established 
custom. 

Possibly  the  richness  of  his  facial  play 
which  the  absence  of"'a  beard  permitted 
accounted  for  much  of  the  deep  Impres- 
sion made  by  his  Impersonation.  Tlie 
Gretchen  intermezzo,  was  given  entire 
and  in  the  prison  scene  one  could  not 
help  feeling  the  ideal  connection  be- 
tween this  German  damsel's  grief  and 
that  of  Ophelia.    "With  the  angels  pro- 
claiming the  salvation  of  the  girl  and 
MephistfTs  call  to  Faust  the  first  part 
ends.    The  full  meaning  of  the  poem, 
however,    appears  only   in    tiie  second 
part,  although  it  is  frequently  hinted 
at  almost  from  the  beginning.    To  the 
classic  world  many  fins  were  forgiven 
and  there  was  only  one  which  meant 
death  for  man,  namely  an  act  of  over- 
bearing, however  slight,  in  the  presence 
of  the  gods.  Man  had  to  keep  his  place. 
Goethe's  world  may  likewise  sin  in  many 
ways  without  losing  its  hope  of  salva- 
tion, provided  It  avoids  the  one  unpar- 
donable sin  of  standing  still.  Onward, 
ever  onward  is  man's  only  salvation.! 
Roughly  speaking  the  first  part  of  Faust , 
contains  an  account  of  the  many  mls-i 
steps  made  by  a  man  whose  course  Is, 
straight  ahead.    For  anyone  not  thor-i 
oughly  disgusted  with  each  delay,  but 
pleased  to  tarry  by  the  wayside,  each 
separate     transgression     would  have 
meant  death.    It  is  the  onward  desire 
which  saves  Faust,  even  if  it  is,  as  at 
the  end  of  the  first  part,  at  the  call  of 
Satan. 

PROF.  EDMUND  "VON  iiACH. 
Cambridge,  Feb.  18. 


Goethe's 
t,Taiist" 


Per- 
sonal 


Apropos  of  the  per- 
formance of  ••Faust" 
in    German    at    the  | 
in  German  shubert     Theatre ' 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  following  letter 
is  pertinent: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Goethe's  "Faust"  has  been  as  great  a 
drawing  card  in  the  German  theatres  In 
recent  years  as  Shakespeare's  plays  have 
been  there  since  they  were  first  trans- 
lated. Not  Infrequently  the  two  parts 
of  "Faust"  are  given  on  two  successive 
evenings,  and  occasionally  even  three 
evenings  are  devoted  to  this  play.  This 


Albert     Carre,  the 
new  administrator- 
general  of  the  Theatre 
Comment  Francals,  has  secured 
for  the  theatre  "a  closer  monopoly"  of 
the  services  of  its  societalres,  those 
players  who  have  a  pecuniary  interest 
In  the  institution.   The  minister  of  pub- 
Uq  Instruction  Issued  on  Jan.  37,  *  de- 
cree modifying  the  famous  Decree  off 
:\Ioscow.    which    contains   the  orlglnall 
constitution  of  the  Comedie  Francalse, 
and   was   signed  by   Napoleon   in  the 
KreraUn  in  1812.    "For  the  future  So- 
cietalres  will   not   be  allowed    to  use 
their  leave  of  absence  for  their  per- 
sonal profit,  unless  authorized  to  do  so 
by  Yninisterlal  decree,  and  the  plays  in 
which  they  perform  outside  the  Theatre 
Francais   must  be  on  its  reperteire." 
The  regulations  with  regard  to  length 
of  leave  will  be  strictly  enforced,  and  So- 
cietalres will  he  fined  $20  for  every  day 
taken  beyond  their  allotted  time.  After 
three  days  the  fine  will  be  increased 
to  $100  a  day.    The  question  of  per- 
formances by  the  whole  company  out- 
side  Paris,    such    as    those   given  In 
Brussels  in  the  fall,  is  still  under  con- 
sideration. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  will  lecture  In  Au- 
stralia this  spring.  It  will  be  her  flrst 
visit  to  that  country.  She  will  leave 
England  early  next  month. 

Signer  Angellnl  Glustlniani.  who 
travelled  specially  fi"om  Rome  to  Bay- 
reuth  In  order  to  be  present  at  the  first 
performance  of  "Parsifal"  on  July  26, 
1882,  recently  gave  an  account  of  his 
Impressions  In  the  "Ra.ssegna  Contem- 
poranea."  He  was  surprised  at  seehris 
Wagner  drive  up  to  the  theatre  "In  a 
carriage  which  also  conveyed  a  large 
barrel  of  beer  perched  consplouou,'?ly 


\ 


II,,.    :..,,Je   of    tllL-    d'.-i\  ' 

lis  Avas  car.ied  into  the  theatre,  pie- 
mably  wltli  a  view  to  slaking  the; 
irgt  aroused  in  the  gullets  of  Wagner 
djils  friends  by  the  performance  of: 
I  Jiasterplece." — I/ondon  Dally  Chron- , 

Marie  van  Geldcr,  wIk)  r/ill  give 
^ng  recital  on  Wednesday  Bfternoon. 
f;  born  In  Amsterdam,  Holland  and 
me  to  this  country  at  an  early  age. 
e  studied  singing  with  the  late  Au- 
Uflto  Rotoll,  at  the  New  England  Con- 
ervatorj-.    Teaching  for  a  whtle  after 
er  graduation,  she  studied  for  the  op- 
ratic    stage,    finally    with    Kneise  at 
ayreuth.   She     made   her    debut  at 
Berne,  aiSd  after  one  season  In  which 
she  took  16  parts,  she  made  a  tour  of 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Holland.  For 
four  seasons  she  was  first  soprano  at 
the  Royal  Theatre  of  Amsterdam.  At 
the  end  of  this  engagement  .she  made 
an  extensive  tour  of  Europe.   Her  rep- 
ertorie  includes  nearly  40  roles,  from 
Marguerite    to    Kundry,    from  Donna 
Anna  to  Senta. 

Miss  Pauline  Chase,  whoso  1200th  ap- 
pearance in  "Peter  Pan"  is  approach- 
ing, .started  as  First  Twin  and  became 
Peter    Pan    himself    on    the  second 
evival,  and  has  only  missed  four  per- 
irmances    since.   Three  others  have 
'en  in  the  London  cast  since  the  orlg- 
il  production;  George  Shelton,  James 
igllsh  and  John  Kelt— the  Smee,  Jukes 
I  d  Noodler  respectively, 
ilaurlce    Renaud  has  been  engaged 
a  series  of  performances  at  the 
pera  Comlque,  Paris.   One  of  his  roles 
ill  be  Golaud  in  "Pelleas  and  Melisan- 

A  clarinet  player  named  Fillppo  Fan- 
n  died  recently  in  Venice.  Thrifty 
d  fortunate  in  his  investnients.  he  left 
tarly  $100,000  which  he  Willed  to  char- 
i  institutions. 
■  :  ussy  has  written  the  music  for  a 
let  "Fete  Galante"  based  on  poems 
Verlalne.  The  composer  had  agreed 
l;avo  his  Bcore  ready  on  April  1,  1S13. 
y  the  way,  where  are  his  operas  based 
n  two  tales  of  Poe? 


li,4i,>ii,  cniutioii,  and  aen.-ie  were  ail 
subtly  combined  and  employed.  So  they 
will  be  thrilled  at  Covent  Garden  to- 
night. But  take  my  word  for  it  (don't 
If  you  like),  this  is  not  the  greatest 


oi^.^JWJwever,  missing  a  certain  popular 
strajlir.  The  finest  part  of  the  opera  la 
seen  lA  the  second  act,  which  is  a  musi- 
cal duit,  only  the  two  chief  characters 
appeartig  on  the  stage,  and  In  which 


/47 


Of  fh^  ^n«,  ^L"^         l«^"ythlng  Is  either  said  or  indicated  by 

m„«ic    ^f  h.»^h      wonM   '  h-v«  '       music.     A  slow  waltz,  "The  World  Is 

Tr^u  A    ?  V      i^-,  u  1  [Beautiful,"  is  superb  in  its  effect,  and 

smiled  at  Parsifal  and  sighed  over  the  i  f„,^3  ^j^^  ^^y^       ,  j„ 

lovely  things  he  had  put  into  It.  i         „    .      .  "... 


"It  is  all  to  the  good  that  Londoners 
are  to  hear  it  at  last,  done,  as  I  am 
convinced  it  will  be  done  at  Covent 
Garden,  supremely  well.  Not  until  the 
fuss  it  creates  is  over  will  they  be  able 
to  appreciate  Wagner  in  bis  true  worth 
and  greatness." 


*[jjjg  Mme.  Ottille  Metzger, 

'.  who  will    sing  for  the 

Ottllie         jjygj  yjjjg  ,„  Boston  at 

Metzger  symphony  Hall  this  afU 
rnoon,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  May 
1S78.  When  she  was  16  she  studied 
singing  with  Julius  Hey;  afterwards 
with  Mme.  Nlcklass  Kempner  and  Georg 
Vogel,  and  with  Emanuel  Reicher  In 
Berlin  she  studied  dramatic  action.  Her 
flrst  engagejtient  in  opera  was  at  Halle. 
In  1000  she  was  invited  to  Join  the  com- 
pany of  the  Cologne  Opera  House.  Three 
yearH  later,  Sept.  1,  1903,  she  became  a 
me.iiber  of  the  Hamburg  City  Theatre 
company.  She  visited  this  country  early 
III  1913  to  sing  with  the  Philharmonic 
fcciety  of  New  York,  Jan.  23,  21. 

j\i  Halle  she  began  as  a  page  in 
"L  'li'  ngrin,"  although  she  knew  a  large 
nuinix T  of  roles.  She  was  then  20  years 
old,  .iccordlng  to  her  own  report.  She 
api  'f  ;ired  In  operettas  as  well  aa  operas, 
and  '  ne  season  sang  Mimosa  In  "The 
GelKlia"  85  times.  All  she  received  was 
$26  n  month  and  there  were  only  six 
months  In  the  season.  Her  salary  was 
ral!*td  to  $50  the  second  season. 

Mnio.  Metxger  has  sung  at  Covent 
Garden,  at  Bayreuth,  in  Budapest, 
Paris,  Brussels,  Copenhagen  and  other 
citic-.  She  has  said  that  her  favorite 
rol(  n  are  Lenora  in  "Fldello,"  "Car- 
mfn,  '  in  which  she  has  often  sung  with 
Car:iM,i.  Amnerls,  Azucena,  Adrlano,  the 
■  ilto  parts  in  the  later  Wagnerian 
ope  i  Clytemnestra     in  Strauss'a 

"El<  kti-a,"  the  Widow  in  Blech's  "Ver- 
sleKflt." 

Tiif  daughter  of  a  Journalist,  she  mar- 
rttd  in  1902  the  author  Klemens  Froitz. 
beirn  but  when  she  came  to  New  York 
she  was  the  wife  of  Theodore  Latter- 
jaann  a  baas-barltone  of  the  Hamburg 
Optra.    By  him  she  has  a  child  about 

two  vcars  and  a  half  old.    Mr.  Helnrleli 
Chev.illry   a  Hamburg  music  critic,  de- 
■erlbi  d  her  voi'  e  a  contralto  of  "deep, 
soBo'i'iis.    org.-vn-like    character,"  and 
tilt  (  luiity  Is  preserved  throughout  Iier 
ierous  compass.    "In  the  lower  regis- 
I  the  voice  is  particularly  effective; 
Iking  in  volume  is  this  voice,  which. 
I  of  vitality  and  sensuous  warmth  in 
m  middle  register,  ia  crowned  by  radi- 
ant    I  jiiid  firm  upper  notes." 


Opera  Mehul's  "Joseph"  was 

^j^j  produced  for  the  first  time 

In  England  as  an  opera 
Concert  on  Feb.  3  at  Covent  Gar- 
den and  found  antiquated.  Its  biblical 
character  probably  prevented  an  earlier 
production.  The  opera  now  is  107  years 
old.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  that 
the  music  suggests  something  of  Gluck, 
with  an  additional  gloss  of  perhaps  the 
Mozartian  influence.  "It  is  all  very 
placid  and  neatly  written,  and  occaslon- 
lUy,  especially  in  the  ensembles,  a  touch 
of  the  dramatic  creeps  in;  but  the  es- 
sentially undramatic  nature  of  the  li- 
bretto makes  real  force  of  expression  al- 
most an  impossibility— at  any  rate,  to  a 
c&mposer  without  a  naturally  vlvi^l 
power  of  musical  characterization."  We 
heard  "Joseph"  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Op- 
era in  the  early  eighties.  Pretty  Lola 
Beeth,  who  visited  Boston  and  sang  in 
Mechanics'  Hall  IS  years  ago  this  month, 
was  the  Benjamin,  the  only  part  for  a 
woman  singer  in  the  opera.  The  music 
was  restful:  there  was  not  even  the 
tlMUght  of  a  passionate  aria  for  Mrs. 
Potiphar,  who  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
librettist,  and  the  one  dramatic  scene, 
the  meeting  of  Joseph  with  his  breth- 
ren, passes  with  spoken  dialogue.  A 
German  company  invading  England  !n 
1841  wished  to  perform  "Joseph"  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but  it  was  allowed 

1  to  perform  it  only  after  the  manner  of 
an  oratorio. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Index,  which 
has  inhibited  the  works  of  M.  Maeter- 
linck, used  at  one  time  to  censor  dra- 
matic performances  as  well  as  book.s. 

,  Prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Temporal  Power 
neither     "Les    Huguenots"     nor  "La 
Juive"  could  be  played  in  Rome,  and 
"Faust' 
th 


the  first  act  a  real  Lehar  waltz,  "Only 
Those  Who  Have  Loved."  was  encored 
five  times,  while  a  charming  gavotte,  a 
march,  and  a  tercett  In  the  final  act 
were  received  enthusiastically  by  the 
audience. 

Mr.  Lehar  had  neither  a  chorus,  large 
dance  ensembles,  nor -similar  aids  this 
time.  Perhaps  It  was  just  because  of 
this  that  hia  v.-ork  had  a  success  which 
was  all  the  greater  and  more  emphatic 
in  that  it  depended  entirely  on  its  artis- 
tic merits  and  melody.— London  Daily 
Telegraph,  Feb.  2. 

Another  Viennese  operetta,  with  mu- 
sic by  Ludwlg  Rochlitzer,  met  with 
great  success  in  Vienna,  Jan.  31.  The 
story  Is  of  an  eccentric  German  noble- 
man who  leaves  the  court  for  the  se- 
clusion of  his  hunting  box,  where  he 
brings  up  his  pretty  niece  as  a  boy. 

Will  the  curious  in  such  matters  ever 
learn  what  the  monetary  value  of  tlie 
"Bayreuth  master's"  work  has  proved  to 
his  heirs  and  assigns?  Surely  the  per- 
forming and  publishing  fees  of  his  operas 
must  have  amounted  to  something  colos- 
sal. It  has  been  stated,  for  instance, 
that  the  Vienna  Royal  Opera  has  paid  In 
royalties  on  performances  of  the  Wag- 
ner operas  since  his  death  a  sum  of 
over  £39,000,  making  an  average  of 
£1300  a  year.  Bear  this  figure  in  mind, 
and  then  think  of  the  thousands  of 
Wagner  performances  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  America,  in 
the  past  30  years :  In  the  case  of 
Vienna  it  is  curious  to  reflect,  accord- 
ing to  some  figures  lately  published,  that 
time  was — during  the  composer's  life — 
when  the  Imperial  Opera  authorities 
there  paid  him  nothing  in  the  way  of 
royalties.  But  payment  of  £125  In  each 
ease  was  agreed  upon  for  all  rights  of 


mounting  "Lohengrin"  and  "Tannhaeu- 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  sue- 
ctsa  of  those  operas,  "The  Flying  Dutch- 

.^""^  ^^'^"^  t°  repertoire  in 

l^bO  the  composer  accepted  a  sum  dow 

Meiaterslnger"  was  completed,  some  nine 
h!^^»  .h""-  of  royalties  had 

rntT.V,^  established  custom,  and  the 
contract  In  regard  to  that  opera  stlp- 
was  also  forbidden  owing  to  ulated  for  the  payment  to  the  composer 
e  prominent  part  played  in  the  opera  his  heirs  of  7  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
by  Mephlstopheles.  Occasionally  dras-  receipts  at  even'  performance  until  10 
tic  changes  were  made  in  order  to  save  yPara  after  his  death.  But  in  187S  a 
operas  from  being  banned.  When  "La  fresh  agreement  was  signed,  whereby  the 
Favorlta"  was  originally  produced  In  Period  was  extended,  both  In  reapect  of 
Rome  the  last  act  was-»layed  in  a  hog-  "Die  Meistersinger"  and  the  other 
pital  Instead  of  a  monastery,  emd  the  mu.olc  dramas,  to  30  years  after  the 
monks  were  transformed  Into  medical  master's  death.— The  Dally  Telegraph  I 
students.    Apropos  the  Pope's  approval  ■   ^  •  I 


of  a  new  dance,  which  Is  not  totally 
unlike  the  Tango,  the  comic  opera 
"Boccaccio"  was  under  the  Papal  ban. 
So  its  name  was  changed  to  "Flam- 
-netta,"  and  It  was  played  all  over 
Italy.— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  , 

It  Is  proposed  to  have  an  Arthurian 
Festival  at  Glastonbury,  Eng.,  In  August, 
1911.    The  circular  says:    "It  has  long  ' 
been  thought  that  England  should  have 
its  own  National  Festival  Theatre  for 
;|  religious  and  choral  drama,  and  that  it 
■  I  should  not  be  necessary  to  go  abroad  In 
I  order  to  have  music  drama  presenter!  1 
•  under  the  right  conditions.    •    •    •  "! 

At  laat  the  opportunity  has  come  for  , 
'  producing    an    English    music  drama 
founded  upon  an  Arthurian  legend  as 
told  by  Malory.  Glastonbury,  the  ancient 
I  Isle  of  Avalon,  affords  the  most  ideal  I 
I  and  appropriate  setting  for  this  venture. 
Glastonbury  Is,  according  to  well  found- 
ed tradition,  the  site  of  the  flrst  church 


V  0  ling 


Mr.  -  P  1 1  s  o  n 
Young   wrote  to 
the     Pall  Mall 
and  "Parsifal"  Gazette: 
\  ope,   but  I  cannot  believe,  that 
rtcM  will  keep  its  head  over  'Parsi- 


fal 


,"T.  <>  critics  will,  1  know;  this  is  just 
of  those  cases  where  the  musical 
-a  are  much  more  likely  to  be  right 
the  public.    The  reason  why  the 
Ic  is  likely  to  lose  its  head  is  be- 
'Parsifal'  is  the  creation  of  an 
man  of  transcendent  genius,  in  the 
when  his  genius  was  burning  to 
nst  embers.    The  old  Wagner  who 
«  It  was  a  man  who  knew  more 
t  effect,  wlio  had  more  experience 
ow  to  play  on  iiis  au<lience  than 
c  omposer  before  or  since.    In  his 
cr  works,  efTective  though  they  are, 
ubordlnated  effect  to  aitlatic  pur- 
in  'Parsifal'  he  played  effect  for 
it    was    worth.    No    wonder  tho 
ual,    .lons.Ttlon-seeking    world  was 
lod   to  tile  marrow  by  a  work  in 


In  Britain,  buUt  by  Joseph  of  Arlmathea 
and  his  companions.   Chalice  Hill,  Glas- 
tonbury, derives  its  name  fiom  the  be- 
lief that  the  Holy  Grail  was  built  there. 
To  Glastonbury   the  mourning  queens 
brought  Arthur  himself  after  his  last 
great  battle  to  be  healed  of  his  wound, 
and  here  he  and  Guinevere  were  buried." 
It  is  proposed  to  produce  In  August.  1914, 
the  first  of  a  cycle  of  music  dramas,  en- 
titled "The  Birth  of  Arthur."  the  drama 
by  Reginald  R.  Bnckley  and  the  music 
by  Rutland  Boughton.    The  conductor 
will  be  Thomas  Beecham  and  the  or- 
chestra the  Beecham  Symphony  orches- 
tra.   There  will  be  three  performances. 
The  cost  of  them,  including  the  expense 
of  building  a  temporary  theatre  to  serve 
four  or  five  years,  is  estimated  at  about 
$25,000.    A  more  ambitious  scheme  has 
been  sketched  which  would  provide  a 
permanent   National    Festival    Theatre  i 
for  the  presentation  not  only  of  tbo  I 
cycle  of   Arthurian  choral   dramas  in  I 
question,   but  music  dramas  by  other 
authors  and  composers,  folk-drama  and 
folk-dancing,  "thus  fostering,"  as  it  ia 
claimed,  '"the  natural  demand  of  Eng- 
lish people  for  their  own  music."   Those  i 
In  sympathy  with  the  project  Include  ; 
Edward  Elgar,  Mr.   Bantock,  Bernard 
Shaw,  John  Galsworthy,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  W.  L.  Courtney,  GeorBe  Moore,  ! 
Sir  Henry  J.  Wood  and  many  other  well  ' 
known  people.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
opera  founded  on  an  Arthurian  legend 
has  yet  achieved  great  popularity  or 
had  a  long  life. 

Franz  I.iehar's  new  opera,  "Endllch 
Alleln"  ("Alone  at  I.,ast"),  which  waa 
performed  for  the  flrst  time  at  the  The- 
ater au  der  Wien,  Indicates  that  the  au- 
thor has  for  the  nonce  abandoned  the 
light  and  superficial  type  of  operetta. 
He  carefully  avoids  easy,  catchy  effects, 
and  adheres  to  rom.mtic,  poetic  music! 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sf.VD.VY— .Symphony  llnll.  ::  ?,t.       M.  i 
c(  1  t   by  Ottllie   Meligpr  and  t.,e  .\iy>ii.i 
C!ub.    Sec   special  iiollc. 

B<nton  Opsia  H->u«e.  S  V    M.    Core  •  t 
by  Mme«.  Ti-\-f«  ami  Bcrlza  and  Mt?=v«. 
Tanlonpo,  tenor:  Dmgts.   oarltoiip.  anU' 
He-ii-otte,  \ioliul»t.     Sc<'  s-pecUI  notice. 
MONDAY— Jordan  riall.  r,  P.  .M,  pi.^no 
cital  by  Max  Lsndow.    Rralirns  sv.n.UitIn 
V    minor,    op.    5:     Schiiri-.T,in'.    nnvriVi  1 
buendler   taenze;    Llezt.   (•■•rinMjutii.t)    .m  ' 
Frar<'l3  preaching  to   the    birds,  niebi'. 
danza,  and  Grossea  Concert  Solo.  . 
XrESDAT— Jordan  Hall,   S  P.   M.  Thtwl- 
cenrert  of  the  .^.pollo  riuh  (iSd  Kp;i»nB>, 
Kmll    Mollpnhau--.    ,..,„:„, -i  a:.  '•.,rker 
niow.  Blow;  Uattop.   lO'.  r  r: :  ;v-  s  T  ■, 
Zander.  What  I  h.:\e:  Wnnu.-r    F   ik7  of 
tli»  Holy  Urall  fioni    •Parslfiir'' :   \|  ,s*n- 
tlial,  ths  Music  of  Ilie  .Sea:  Ilullard  ihm 
.«word  of  Kevrara;  Purhe.  8l!rnt  r.e'-il- 
I'  tlon;    Warren.    Kiumber    Kong.  yi-tr: 
.\nlta    D.-ivlj   Ch.vBp,    soprano,    win  nfny 
t!i'  af   soni,-!):    frRiLinger.    Morte:    VIQa: /• 
Prlntenips    N'ouvt>au;    Locke.    A  Notm- 
land  Sonc;  M.  I.ane.  On  an  April  Bou«h 
Brahma.  Der  Pi  hmied.  Wolf,  Verbor»*n.' 
heit;  Hludark,  Dor  Lenr..  ■ 
[WEDNESDAT— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  Jf.  SOa^ 
recital  by  MIfS  Jtarl»  van  Oelder.   Sfa  - 
matte     soprano.      mis.nb'th'a  enfran'-u 
Aria  from  "Tannhaeuaer" ;  Llsjt's  "Mli;- 
non.  "  the  "Allelujah"  from  F  flummel's 
"The  rjreat  I.lscht."   "Eros,"   by  Kuerat- 
en»r  of  New  York,  threr-  sonirs  by  Hotoll 
thr.'B   »onit»   by    Chadwick,    two    by  Jl. 
Wolf  and  Strauss's  "Cnerllie."  *^  ; 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Kail.  i;30  P.  M.  t«th 
public  roheaieal  of  tbe  Boston  Symphouy 
Orfhistra.    Dr.    Muck,    coudujtor.  Bai 
ppfri.ll    notic?.  . 
.SATI  RD.^Y— Symphony  Hall.   2:30    P.  " 
I  .'nrcrt   by  Mrac.  Schumann-Ilelrik.  ;as- 1 
s  siud  by  Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  vloUnlsV 
See  special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  16th  concert 
of  th»  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Muck,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 


hair.  He  played  on  a  small  fiddle,  the 
kind  called  a  kit.  He  was  a  nervous 
and  cross  person,  and  I  remember  that  I 
asked  my  mother  why  his  bi-eath  used 
to  smell  of  fireworks.  The  waltz  was 
not  taught  in  our  little  village.  "Round 
dances"  were  thought  to  be  improper. 
After  I  went  away  to  school,  a  man 
came  from  Springfield  and  announced 
that  he  would  teach  the  waltz  as  it  was 
danced  In  Eu  ropean  capitals  and4n  New 
York.  He  had  a  bald  spot  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  a  florid  complexion  and  a 
V.  axed  mustache.  I  saw  him  In  vacation 
time  and  he  looked  like  a  sport  Deacon 
Kingsley  said  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  sin.  Respecting  the  wishes  of 
my  parents,  I  never  learned  to  waltz. 

Only  my  duty  to  the  world,  including 
subscribers  to  my  colossal  work,  "Man 
as  a  Political  and  Social  Beast"  (ele- 
phant folio,  sold  only  by  subscription), 
took  me  to  this  ball,  for  a  male  wall- 
flower that  will  bloom  ony  at  supper 
time  is  to  me  a  loathsome  object.  Then 
there  was  the  expense  of  suitable  prep- 
aration. I  bought  a  pair  of  white  gloves 
and  had  a  trying  experience  in  the  shop, 
for  the  women  that  fitted  me  with  al- 
most maternal  solicitude  saw  at  once 
that  I  was  unaccustomed  to  wearing 
gloves,  and  smiled  a  smile  that,  in  view 
of  the  circumstances,  was  sinister.  My 
shirt  was  immaculate,  and  although  it 
Was  manufactured  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  wear  three  studs,  I  had  read 
in  a  London  newspaper  that  two  studs 
were  the  correct  ornamentation.  My 
vest  fortunately  covered  the  third  and 
bottom  hole. 

And  I  wore  my  silker,  the  pride  of 
my  heart,  and  a  crown  that  even  the 
great  white  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias 
might  covet. 


The  Hat  of  Hats. 

!  It  was  made  for  me  a  few  years  ago, 
made  to  suit  my  personality,  my  archi- 
tecture. It  had,  I  use  the  past  tense 
for  a  reason  that  will  soon  be  unfolded— 
it  had,  I  say,  a  very  brdad  flat  brim, 
I  yet  it  was  not  exactly  like  Mr.  Oscar 
Hammcrsteln's,  nor  was  it  exactly  like 
the  hat  of  JI.  Henry  Gauthier-Villars. 
[known  as  "Willy"  or  "L'Oeuvreuse." 
It  was  the  one  luxury  of  my  life,  yet  it 
was  not  appreciated  by  rude  persons  in 
subwai-  stations  and  the  foyer  of  the 
Opera  House,  and  I  did  not  venture  to 
wear  it  in  the  day  time  when  snow  w'as 
on  the  ground  and  idle  boys  in  the 
street.  I  repeat  it:  this  hat  was  a  plug 
of  awe-inspiring  dignity;  it  was  mag- 
nificent, superb.  Jonathan  Wild  asked 
his  gang  of  undone  gamesters,  broken 
tradesmen,  loose  and  disorderly  youth. 
"What  is  the  use  of  a  hat  further  than 
to  keep  the  head  warm,  or  to  hide  a  bald 
crown  from  the  public?"  He  never 
would  have  said  this  had  he  seen  my 
stovepipe. 


A  Noble  Dame. 

I  have  no  heart  to  describe  the 
gorgeous  scene;  the  gay  and  reckless 
dancing,  the  surprising  and  revealin.? 
costumes  worn  by  the  women,  young 
and  old,  the  delicacies  of  the  supper 
and  the  champagne  of  a  blessed  year; 
but  I  took  Copious  notes,  rich  material 
for  the  magnum  opus  that  will  place 
iiie  high  among  the  Immortal. 

At  a  late  hour  as  I  was  going  to  the 
cloak-room  I  passed  my  old  friend  Mrs. 
(Jolishtly.  She  smiled  and  said:  "Mr. 
Johnson"—  Ah,  there  was  a  time  when 
she  called  me  "Herkimer,"  and  once,  it 
was  years  aijo,  she  faintly  murmured 
"Hcrk;"—  "Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  think 
I  have  done  a  wicked  thing?  At  the 
last  ball  my  velvet  carriage  boots  were 
carried  off  by  some  careless  woman, 
and  I  had  to  go  home  in  an  old  pair 
that  were  not  mated.  I  left  them  here 
tonight.  .See  what  I  have  taken."  And 
she  thrust  out  a  foot  that  once  I  swore 
was  Cinderella's.  What  could  I  say?  I 
smiled  what  I  thought  to  be  a  society 
smile,  made  some  Inconsequential  fool- 
ish remarks,  for,  like  Mr.  Cheggs  I 
am  bashful  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
and  turned  to  get  my  overcoat  and  hat' 
which  I  had  checked. 


i  3  ^f/-* 


I  The  man  of  sin  rubbctb  the  balr  of  the  horse 
[to  the  bowels  ot  the  cat,  and  our  girls  are 
w.iving  tbclr  Illy-white  hoots  In  the  dazzling 

wnltz. 

Vttmr  there's  dancing  there's  flddllag— whsr  ( 
thiTi 's   fiddling   thcri-'s    unrighteousness,    and  | 
unrigUtC'ousueas  is  wickedness,  and  wliikedness 
is  sin. 

When  tbou  seest  aanclnB,  think  of  the  bloody 
head  of  John  the  Bapt'-st  on  the  cbarp;cr.  and 
hellish  longftilr  will  not  fill  thy  soul. 


H.  Johnson  at  a  Ball. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Although  I  am  not  a  dancing  man,  I 
went  to  a  ball  a  few  nights  ago,  and 
went  as  an  earnest  student  of  soci<rt»gy. 
I  did  dance  when  I  was  a  boy,  but. only 
the  Lancers  and  the  schottische.  The 
teacher  was  an  elderly  man  with  whit 


The  Tragedy.  j 

The  overcoat  was  there;  the  umbrella 
jwas  promptly  handed  to  me;  the  over- 
I shoes  had  been  spared;'  but  where  was 
my  hat?    A  rapid  glance,  and  I  saw  it 
was  not  on  peg  or  slielf.    It  was  not 
yniong  the  hats  on  the  floor.    The  ser- 
vant searched  on  tiptoe  and  his  knees 
moved  by  my  supplications.  At  last  ex- 
hau.^ted    he  said:      "Some  gent  must 
have  taken  It."  This  robber  was  Indeed 
a  "gent."    My  initials  were  in  the  hat  I 
which  could  not  have  fitted  him.   There  I 
was  no  other  hat  like  it  in  the  house,  j 
Immoderate  indulgence   In   champagne  j 
could  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  such  a 
rape.    And  what  was  I  to  do?  George 
P.    Bolivar,    who    stood    by,  laughed 
c  oarsely  and  said:    "Take  another  one, 
old  man;  you  mustn't  catch  cold."  1 
tried  on  several.    One  was  a  fair  fit.  1 
took  It— shameful  confession,  I  took  it. 
It  was  my  first  theft  since,  a  youngster. 
I  stole  $3  from  my  mother's  purse  ana 
bought  .lewelry  and  a  six-bladed  pocket, 
knife,  and  hid  them  in  a  bedroom  wood-' 
box.  I 

How  can  I  now  reprove  Mrs.  Go- ' 
i:shtly?    And  'where     if     my  broad- 

!nim<^-d  silker?   ^Vh.   v  m1  dare  to  we.- 


AUkL  11 

nr  "best 

If  1 

liitt  iut:'it  iiiiiil  Uio  clualni; 
i>  of  my  Ri-ouHtomeU  haunts,  I  j 
!■        '  ^  'nlnB.  refualUK 

■  or  tlie  tlilnx  I 
eil  a  hut.  | 
m:i;u,M  ::c  JOHNSON, 
i.ih  Boston.  Fet>,  « 


MME.  METZGER 

i  AND  APnno 

M  ue    Ottilio  Motzsier.   conlialto.  and 
t;     vpoJlo  Club  of  Boston.  Emil  Molien- 
t  i      .  conductor,  pave  a  coniert  ves- 
t.    '.iv    afl^rnoou    at    Symphony  Hall. 
<!■    M  Osboin  Sniilli  was  the  ;u(oin- 
r.r  -t  for  Mme.  Metzger  and  Frank  H. 
1       1-  for  the  club.    Grant  Drake  was 
If    rstanlft.   The  progrram  was  as  fol- j 
u      Hammond.  "Lochinvai  "  ■  Sibelius,  j 
The  Broken  Melody":  Hcrberk,  "Thf 
Maid  of  the  Valley";  Gibson.  "A  Sn'  i  j 
tner  L.ullahy":  Osgood.   "In  Picardif  . 
Kremser.  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving.  Mmo. 
V-'TST  sans  these  songs:  SrhubtMt. 
Zwerg";  Von  Weber,  "Volksllpd"; 
imann.   "Pie  Karlenleserl" "  i  f^ra- 
hms.   "Sapphlsche  Ode";   Salter.  "The 
.■ry  of  Rachel":  Wai-e.  "The  Cross": 
Holmes.  "L'Heure  du  Pourpre";  Wolf. 
•Auf  elner  WanderunS."  "Der  Freund": 
Mahler.   "Urn   Mltternacht."   "Ich  hab 
ein   gluehend  Messer" :   Brecher,  "Der 
Arbeitamann." 
The  German  contralto  was  heard  for 
h«  first  time  in  Boston.    Her  voice  is 
'>ne  of  uncommon  beauty,  nor  is  it 
f  color,  an  organ  for  all  emotions. 
^-i\v  sombre  in  character,  it  is  gen- 
crous'in  compass  yet  it  lacks  warmth, 
richness   and   the  haunting  timbre   of  | 
the  true  contralto.  Tlie  upper  tones  are  s 
agreeable  in  character,  but  when  forced 
tor  dramatic  effect  the  voice  becomes 
hard  and   the  intonation  distressingly  | 
false.     Mme.    Metzger's   phrasing  was 
often  marred  by  poor  management  of 
breath.    While,  like  many  of  her  race, 
she  gave  much  importance  to  final  con- 
sonants,   her   enunciation    in  German. 
French  and  English  was  by  no  means 

'^Nor  was  the  singer  fortunate  In  inter- 
pretation, songs  of  a  quietly  emo- 
tional nature  were  too  often  merely 
lethargic,  ponderous.  In  others  ot  a 
franlilv  passionate  character  the  singer 
was  evidently  overcome  by  her  own 
emotion,  but  she  failed  to  impart  the 
composer's  n^ood  to  the  audience. 

"The  Cry 'of  Rachel"  as  sung  by  Mme. 
SchumaAin-HeInk  is  a  .-=ons  of  heart- 
breaking   pathos    and    epic  grandeur, 
rnn    Sletzger's  performance  was  cUs- 
-oifiting.    There  was.  too.  no  seiisu 
appeal  In  her  vigorous  delivery  of 
n\lmes's  "I/Heure  du  Pourpre.  She 
waL  most  effective  when  simplest,  as  m 
Von  Weber's  "Volkslied. 
"^The  singing  of  the  Apollo  Club  was 
marked  by  beauty  of  tone  and  e^c*l- 
Unt  enunciation.    The  P^^s  were  well 
I  balanced  and  the  interpretations  were 
Imntrcal      Mr.    Denghausen's  sonorous 
■  "^"'Has  effective  in  the  obbligato  solo 
'      Hammond's  "Lockinvar.  ' 
■.r,  audience  of  fair  size 

1  Mme,  Metzger  added  to  the 
.  and  there  were  repetitions  by 


OPERA  STJNDAY  CONCERT 
Miss  Teyte   Chief   Attraction  and 
Sings  Extra  Numbers. 
,    Miss  Maggie  Teyte.  soprano,  was  the 
principal  attraction  at  the  operatic  con- 
cert at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
rvenlng  and  was  greeted  by  a  large  au- 
nce  that  was  not  contented  until  she 
1  sung  two  e.xtra  numbers.  Olh*?'' 
-ts  were  Vincenzo  Tanlongo,   tenoi . 
"ri  Danges,  baritone. and  PieiTe  Hen- 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Opera 
V  orchestra,  as  violinist 
cted    bv   Charles   Stroney,  the 
-a  gave  the  overture  from  "Jn- 
■  Weber,  which  ends  with  tli.; 
•  was  borrowed  from  the  Germa- 
iod  Save  the  King"  and  "Amr  ;  i 
•   and    accepting  this  conclus  on  ' 
;»  selection  as  of  patriotic  significaiK 
,he  entire  audience  patriotically  sto'x! 

Mr   Henrotte's  first  number  consistf 
of  Debussy's  "En  Bateau"  and  Piernf 
Fantasie  Impromptu."    He  respond. 
.  an  encore.    Mr.  Danges  sang  a  gro::. 
-  French  songs  and  Miss  Teyte's  fli  • 
rering  of  the  evening  was  a  group  m 
jrigs  by  authors  of  the  same  nation,!  1- 

"^Bizet's   "L'Arleslenne,"    Suite  Xo.  2. 
vet  e-lven  ..^y  the  orchestra  as  the  first 
.?r  of  the  second  part  of  the  pi  o- 
and  the  audience  was  successfu) 
:,t     u-'on    a    repetition    of  i 
•••  indole."     Mr.  Hfenro" 
I  pi^  -  .       ;  ')hn's  Concerto  and  M 

'  X.    ■  •  /.  ■  ■ionic's  "SerenatH"  ; 


MB  of  the  latK'i-  w«.s 
^   i\nd  she  was  n^ralled 

u,  tinally  !'•  •     ■'  ■  "  "  i 

-I.    Mr,  Tir  ■  fi  Kroup  |i 

.  sonRs  ni-  '  d  ir>  «"  I'l 

<  ii.  oi.-.     The  closing   r  n  ^.  r  w,i«  the  i| 
■  limrtot   fitiin   Puccini's^  TBohemo,"   by  j 
Miss  Tevt.\  Messrs,  Daofces  and  Tan- 
longo.  and    Mine.    Mnrrf^ita  BerUa, 
soprano.  .   f  <-' 

llONNAVANNA'  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Fevrier** 
"Monna  Vanna."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

orlnzlvalls  Mr.  Munuore 

.luldo        Mr.   Mur,  oux 

^."iVco*   Mr,  I.udU-.ar 

?Sr!,to .••.•.".■.•.".■.■.■.•.Mr:  Grand 

"Monna  Vanna"  was  performed  for 
the  third  time  this  season.  Maeter- 
linck's play  Is  so  poetic  and  at  the  same 
time  so  dramatic  that  It  may  yet  Inspire 
a  composer  to  set  worthy  music  to  it. 
The  music  by  Fevrler  Is  laboriously  con- 
trived. It  doea  not  aid  In  portraying 
character;  it  does  not  eiihanc*  the  pow- 
er or  beauty  of  the  situaUons;  U  is 
never  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the 
action.  As  music  apart  from  the  text. 
It  has  little  melodic  charm,  nor  is  it  con- 
spicuous by  reason  of  workmanship.  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  reminis- 
cences or  resemblances  found  in  the 
score.  Would  that  M.  Fevrler  had  bor- 
rowed more  liberally,  with  a  keener  eye 
to  the  emphasis  of  action  and  dialogue, 
or  merely  for  decorative  purposes! 

Weak,  colorless  and  tiresome  as  Is 
this  music,  the  performance  last  night 
aroused  enthusiasm,  and  the  mount- 
ing of  the  opera  pleased  the  eye.  Mr. 
Marcoux  gave  a  remarkable  Impreaona- 
tlon  of  Guldo.  It  was  picturesque,  ro- 
mantic, convincing.  While  it  had  been 
carefully  studied,  for  Mr.  Marcoux  has 
taken  the  part  many  times,  It  was  ap- 
parently fresh  and  spontaneous.  Not 
only  as  an  actor  was  Mr.  Marcoux 
impressive;  his  voice  was  skilfully  em- 
ployed and  the  singer  gave  to  Maeter- 
linck's text  a  significance  that  was  be- 
yond the  ability  and  the  imagination 
of  the  composer.  The  audience  was  so 
impressed  that  Mr.  Marcoux  was  obliged 
to  re.spond  several  times  to  a  personal 
curtain  call. 

Mr  Muratore  sang  fervently  and 
brilliantly.  He  was  knightly  in  bear- 
ing and  acted  with  marked  intelli- 
gence. Mr.  Ludiliar's  Marco  was  in  the 
true  Maeterlinckian  spirit,  and  Mr. 
Wronski  sharply  defined  the  character 
of  Trivulzio.  Again  the  part  of  Vedio, 
'  composed  for  a  man,  and  performed  by 
a  man  in  Paris,  was  given  to  Mme. 
Swartz-Morse,  without  apparent  justi- 
fication. 

Miss  Mary  Garden  was  again  wholly 
admirable  in  the  first  act,  as  far  as 
her  portrayal  of  tlie  woman  was  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  Mon- 
na Vanna  played  otherwise.  When  she 
was  first  seen  here  in  the  second  act 
she  comported  herself  as  though  the; 
heroine  were  an  Italian  Thais  and 
Prinzivalle  the  monk  Athanael,  a  per- 
son to  be  tempted  through  the  flesh. 
LAst  night  she  was  more  subdued  in  the 
lent  scene,  but  her  behavior  was  not 
enigmatical.  The  spectator  had  every 
reason  to  believe  tli.at  she  was  then 
amorously  inclined  towards  Prinzivalle, 
and  Guldo's  fears  before  she  left  him 
seemed  reasonable. 

Miss  Garden  Is  a  woman  of  so  great 
Intelligence  that  her     dressing  of  the 
part  in  the  second  act  is  unaccountable. 
She  flies  in  the  face  of  the  dramatist 
and  contradicts  all  actresses  that  have 
preceded  her.     Monna    Vanna  is  sup- 
posed to  go  to  Prinzivalle's  tent  naked 
under  a  cloak.    Miss  Garden's  costume, 
revealing    bare    arms,    shoulders  and 
"demesnes    that    there    adjacent  He," 
might  do  for  a  students'  ball  in  Paris. 
There  is    hardly  any    suggestion  of  a 
cloak,  but  there  is  a  liberal  exhibition 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Garden.  Wilson 
Barrett  was  more  than  once  accused  of 
being  demented  with  the  mania  of  show- 
ing the  smoothness  and  whiteness  of  his 
akin ;  of  choosing  costumes  that  would 
display  a  large  portion  of  his  chest.  Miss 
Garden's  costume  in  the  second  act  is , 
an  Insult  to  the  dramatist  and  to  the  in-  ! 
teUlgence  of  the  audience.    The  heroine ' 
of  Maeterlinck  is  not  an  "exhibitionist." 
It  would  seem  that  Miss  Garden  at  times 
Is  possessed  by  the  demon  of  the  per- 
verse ;  that  she  wishes  to  be  original 
at  any  cost,  different  from  others,  defi- 
ant of  a  dramatist's  wishes  and  com- 
mands, indifferent  toward  dramatic  and 
poetic  truth. 

This  afternoon  at  4:30  o'clock  Havrah 
W.  L.  Hubbard  will  talk  on  "Haensel 
und  Gretel"  before  2700  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Boston  public  schools.  The  idea  of 
bringing  opera  to  the  attention  of  young 
people  of  school  age  fcy  means  of  an 
Illustrated  opera  talk  Is  largely  due 
to  Mr.  Jordan.  Nearly  twice  as  many 
applications  have  been  received  as 
there  are  tickets  to  be  distributed,  and 
they  ha\e  been  limited  to  members  of 
the  graduating  classes  of  the  grammar 
and  high  schools  of  Boston,  72  districts. 
The  talk  will  be  illustrated  by  F.  M. 
Baxter,  pianist,  with  arias,  and  a  duet 
by  Mmf-  i-  Swartz-Morae  ^d  Choiseul. 


PIANO  RECITAL 
BYMAXLANDOW 


oy  PHILIP  HALE. 

Max  Landow  gave  a  piano  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  There 
was  an  appreciative  audience. of  good 
size.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Brahms,  Sonata  in  F  minor,  op.  B; 
Schumann.  Davidsbuendertaenze;  Liszt. 
Consolation.  St.  Francis's  Sermon  to  the 
Birds,     Ricordanza,     Grosses  Concert 

^Mr.  Landow  played  for  the  first  time 
In  Boston  on  Feb.  8,  1910,  and  his  pro- 
gram then  consisted  of  Beethoven  s  Son- 
ata op.  110  and  pieces  by  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann,    Brahms  and  Liszt.    From  his 
programs  and  from  his  performance  It 
Is  fair  to  Infer  that  he  takes  the  pro- 
fession seriously,  yesterday  almost  sol- 
einnly.    Brahms's  sonata  is  hardly  a 
gay   selection   for  a  holiday,   nor  dirt 
Mr.  Landow  make  any  open  bid  for  the 
applause  of  those  delighting  Ir.  senti- 
mentalism  or  a  pyrotechnlcal  display. 
The    "Consolation"    by   Liszt,    is  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  six  pieces  with  this 
general  title  and  the  compo.ser  tran- 
scribed It  many  years  afterwards  for 
the  organ.    The  Grosses  Concert  Solo 
has  a  curious  history.   Composed  origin 
ally  for  piano  solo  in  1850,  it  was  ar- 
ranged  15   years   afterwards   l^or  two] 
pmnos    and     then    entitled  "Concert 
Pathetique."    Twelve  years  later  Bue- 
low  revised  It  and  made  additions,  in 
the  early  Eighties,   Eduard  Keuss.  a 
New  Yorker  by  birth,  began  to  arrange 
the  work  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and 
Mr.  Josefty  played  the  new  version  at 
a   Thomas   concert   in   New   York  in 
1886     Then  Richard  Burmeister  made  a 
transcription  for  piano   and  orchestra 
and   this   was   heard   here   with  Mr. 
Burmeister,  as  the  pianist  at  a  Sym- 
phony   concert    led    by    Mr.  GenckO; 

1    In  l^Ol-  nttl„  tnrv'i 

Perhaps  Mr.  Landow  was  a  little  too 
thoughtful,  too  confid.-ntial  In  his  Inter- 
pretation of  the  sonata,  with  its  rernln- 
Iscence  of  Elsa  and  its  curious  anticipa- 
tion of  Hans  Sachs-"Dem  Vogel  der 
heut  sang."   There  were  moments  of  too 
marked  deliberation,  but  the  perform- 
ance on  the  whole  was  musically  poetic, 
and  this  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Landow  s  I 
playing  throughout  the  concert.  tie. 
has  an  agreeable  touch;  he  has  many 
fine  tonal  graduations  at  his  comnmnd; 
his  mechanism  is  clean  and  ready.  He  la 
a  subjective  rather  than  an  objective 
player,  and  the  greater  the  poetic  inte  -i 
ligence  of  his  audience  the  greater  willi 
be  its  enjoyment,  for  Mr.  Landow  is  not 
a  man  that  dazzles  or  stuns  by  hiS| 
bravura.   Indeed,  he  is  less  satisfactory 
in  passages  that  demand  sheer  strength 
and  brilliance,  for  there  his  tone  loses  in 
quality  and  his  pedalling  does  not  al- 
ways "bring  clear  results.    The  modesty 
of  lis  bearing  and  his  evident  sincerity 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him. 

For  now  tlie  dentist  cannot  die 

Ami  leave  his  l.n-ceps  as  of  oW 
But  ronn.1  liin.,  ere  l;e  soaice  be  cold, 
licgins  lUe  vast  biognipliy. 


Fashion  Notes. 

Mr    Herkimer  Johnson  told  us  yes- 
terday that  dr.essing  for  a  ball  he  wore, 
two  studs  in  his  shirt  front.    In  this 
he  was  scrupulously  correct.   A  London 
journal  declares  that  there  should  be 
two  "display  studs  in  this  year  of  grace 
and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  supernut^ 
to  know  this.   The  one-stud  front  died  a, 
year  or  two  ago  and  is  not  worn  byj 
the   best   people."     Yet   in    the  same, 
olumn  we'read  that  at  a  city  hanquet 
in  London  this  month  fully  50  pel  cent, 
of  the  doners  wore  shirts  with  only  one 
lld    a^Jid  it  appears  that  -  reputable 
'Fleet  street  outfitter-his  firm  has  been 
■  fn    existence    since    ITSB  -  ^t'^rtlemen 
fronts  for  conservative  old  S^""^"^«"j^ 
and  to  some  he  is  obliged  to  tuinisn 
thirts  with  a  back  button  for  the  co  la, 

Mr  Johnson  did  not  tell  us  ^XTVJ 
he  wore  a  watch  chain.  We  like  to 
think  of  him,  a  commanding  figure 
without  a  chain,  without  the  enormity 
of  a  fob  Yet  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  | 
at  a  City  banquet  in  London  re-, 
splendent  with  a  .?old  cable  stretching, 
from  pocket  to  pocket,  and  thus  excited  | 
remark. 

From  Bagdad. 

Kow  that  Trinity  Church  rejoices  Ini 
a  baldachin,  the  worshippers  should  be 
able  to  give  full  information  to  inquiring 
strangers  and  maintain  the  reputation 
of  the  city  A  baldachin  or  baldaquin, 
■  was  originally  a  rich  embroidered  stuff 
woven  with  woof  of  silk  and  ^'arp  of 
gold  thread.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  , 
century  the  word  was  applied  in  Eng- 
lish to  a  structure  in  the  form  of  a 

.r^^rZ     supported    on    columns,    sus- , 

iform  of  Bagdad,  where  the  embrold- 
r'lomrappw  tC'word  to  a  covering| 
over  flrepUccs  and  beds,  also  to  a  can-, 
lopy  carried  in  procession  over  the  most, 
i  honored  persons. 


That 

1  \n  answ'tr^'lo^a  question  in  Monday 
Herald,  I  will  say  that  the  ''^r  Kye  to! 
in   the   northwestern   part  of  District 

^^rjfVr'    KDWAko  STICK  ^M.•.v 

Chelsea,  Feb.  18.   

Railway  Deadheads.  , 
The  story  that  the  Chicago.  Burling- ; 
ton  &  Qulncy  railroad  was  threatened 
with. legislative  action  because  a  mem^ 
her  of  the  Legislature  ''^^  "  ""^^  ^ 
pass  takes  u,  back  to  the  good  old  day e^ 
We  remember  a  newspaper  editor  of 
Keene  N.  H..  who.  in  the  sixties  and 
fevent,-.  ^^'^'^  of  visiting 

relatives  in  Western  Massachusetts 
'^diout  reference  to  their  convenience^ 
He  would  appear  Uke  a  thief  In  th<^ 
nleht  and  when  asked  what  took  him 
away  from  home,  he  would  answ^r^ 
"Why  I  have  a  pass,  and  what  s  the 
good  of  a  pass  If  you  don't  make  use 

"'There  Is  also  the  »t°ry  Artemu. 
Ward  who  as  temporary  editor  ot  th 
B^dwirTsvnie  Bugle  asked  a  railway  su- 
perintendent for  a  pass.  „HH«ntlv 
"'You  a  edlter?'  he  asked.  evldenUy 
on  the  pint  of  snickerin'. 
j     •• -Yes  sir,'  sez  I;  'don't  I  look  poor 

i*"""just  about,'  sed  he,  'but  our  Road 
can't  pass  you.' 
'Can't,  hayr 

■No  sir — It  can't.'  ..  „ 

•Becauz.'  sez  I,  looking  him  full  In 
the  face  with  a  eagle  eye,  'it  goes  so 
darned  slow  it  can't  pass  anybody !  Me- 
fhinks  I  had  him  thar.  It's  the  slowest 
Ra^e  Road  in  the  West.  With  a  morti- 
flfd  air.  he  told  me  to  git  out  of  his 
office.    I  pitied  him  and  went. 

"God  Bless  You." 

Not  quite  10  years  ago  a  citizen  was 
fined  In  Prussia  for  sneezing  loudly  In 
I  a  street  at  night,    A    few  weeks  ago  a 
I  jury  of  Bunzlau  refused  to  condemn  a 
citizen  who  had  been  arrested  by  the 
police  for  sneezing  and  "disturbing  pub- 
lic peace."   Thus  Germany  Is  gradually 
becoming    civilized.     ^loh^T^nie^^^^lf  = 
"If  a  man  sneeze  and  say  'AlhamdolU- 
lah'   he   averts  70  diseases    of  which 
the  least  is  leprosy."    The  Hindus  be- 
lieve that  sneezing  and   yawning  are 
caused  by  evil  spirits  and  they  drive 
them  away  by  snapping  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  as  loudly  as  possible.  But 
vou  should  sneeze  to  the  right,  not  to 
the  left,  and  If  you  sneeze  when  putting 
on  a  shoe  vou  should  go  to  bed  again. 
When  the  King  of  Mesopotamia  sneezed 
there  were  acclamations  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions. 

Foreign  News.  ^ 

Breakfast  was  served  at  3:30  A.  M.  atj 
the  Thre4  Arts  Ball  at  Covcnt  GardeiJ 
and  it  consisted  o£  sausages  and  "raa»l>.'i 

eggs  and  bacon,  devilled  bones  and  beer, 
Manv  in  Boston  would  welcome  a  sup- 
per thus  composed  for  dancers  ip  place 
of  the  customary  preparations  of  lobster, 
chicken  and  all  the  Frenchifi'^d  fuss- 
The  beer  should  be  drawn  from  the  keg. 

A  few  men  In  London  are  wearing  tan 
gloves  with  black  stitchings  on  the  back. 

Mr  H.  G.  Wells  whep  asked:  "What  Is 
the  first  step  toward  literary  produc- 
tion?" answered:  "It  is  imperative  If  you 
wish  to  write  with  any  power  or 
freshness  at  all  that  you  should  utterly 
ruin  your  digestion." 
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London  is  a  queer  place.    "T^e  Pall 
Mall   Gazette   admits   It.     "Tiic   other  | 
night,  in  a  well  known  West  end  bar,  j 
sat  a  middle-aged  man,  unwashed,  un- 
shaven, his  hat  broken,  his  clothes  torn 
and  shabby,  his  boots  almost  falling  off 
his  feet.    A  greater  contrast  to  his  sur- 
roundings could  not  have  been  Imag- 
ined as  he  sat  at  a  table  and  called  for 
a  drink  which  cost  a  shilling.    But  the 
sequel  was  more  curious.    Some  other 
customers,  resenting  this  man's  pres- 
ence, drew  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missionaire to  him,  and  he  then  pro- 
duced from  some  mysterious  recess  of 
his  ragged  coat  a  pocketbook  that  con- 
tained bank  notes  to  the  value  of  about 
£1500.     What  can  have  been  the  ex- 
planation  of   so   strange   an  episode? 
The  man  himself  refused  point  blank  to 
be   drawn   into   conversation   and  de- 
parted as  great  an  enigma  as  he  en- 
tered."                      ,  ,  «> 
Mme.  de  Thebes,  the  prophetess  of 
Paris,  savs  that  the  signs  are  bad  for 
ihis  vear.    England  is  passing  through 
a   crisis,   is   in   travail   with  the  new 
ideas:  Englishmen  are  effemlnaie;  the 
militants  are  suffering  from  ferocious 
vanity    There  will  be  trouble  In  Ireland 
and  India.   The  stars  are  black  and  the 
earth  is  sick.    Nothing  Is  In  Its  place. 
Progress,  science,  civilization  complete 
the  disorder,  but  at  the  bottom  the  mass 
!  is  good.           .  .   

AT  B.F.  KEITH'S 


standing  room  only-and  mighty  littl 
of  that-prevailed  at  both  matinc_e  an, 
evening  performances  at  B.  F.  Keith 
Tho.itre  upo.f  the  holiday.  The  big  11 
Of  th.  bill  was  the  rural  "meller  drai 
nr..  ■■  as  the  orocram  has  ».  entltl^ 


I         r;   From  the  Stai  ■  -s  a 

'  '  ';pon  tlie  oltl-fa^  ood- 
id-tliujider  inelodrania  ut  u  hiiU-cen- 
ory  or  more  ago,  »vith  all  the  thrilling 
wi&eo  effects  of  that  bygone  period. 
1  e  was  the  explosion  of  the  llreboat 
i  ard  Croker."  only  the  narao  seem- 
..  bit  modern,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
beiuine  and  her  flanci  from  the  Sandy 
J-Iook  bell-buoy,  both  of  them  thrillers. 

The  company  carrie.s  its  own  stage, 
one  of  those  double-decker  afltelrs,  with 
the  stage  manager,  who  also  doubles 
KS  the  orphestra  and  the  storm-pro- 
<lucer  and  rain-maker,  holding  full 
stvay  upon  the  second  story.  The 
^naii!);er  was  the  hit  of  the  bill  and 
Ii..^  nnouncement  of  coming  attractions 
jiiau  :  when  the  "intermission"  sign  was 
Unns  out  was  a  55crcam  from  start  to 
finish.  After  the  curtain  fell  with  a 
bump  at  tlie  conclusion  of  each  act  a 
little  specialty  wa.s  presenter!  in  front 
of  the  curtain  by  some  of  tlie  members 
of  the  company,  these  specialties  being 
of  quite  as  ancient  \intage  as  the  "mei- 
ler-drammer"  itself. 

Bart  Errol.  who  would  give  Boston's 
own  Julian  Eltlnge  a  hard  run  for  first 
place  in  grace  and  cazzling  costumes, 
sang    several    clasf-ical    selections  In 
Tetrazzlnl  voice  and  made  the  audience 
doubt  until,  at  last,  he  snatclied  oft  his 
I'at  and  coiffure,  so  e.tcellont  was  his 
Impersonation    and    so    feminine  his 
voice.     Welllington  Cross  and  Lois  Jo- 
sephine, who  have  been  doing  their  at- 
tractive song  and  modern  dance  spec- 
ialty in  New  York  for  a  solid  year,  are 
appearing  at  B.   F.   Keith's  for  their 
first  week  outside  of  New  York  and 
wore  enthn.siastically  received, 
n.  A.  it  ilfe's  musical  fantasy,  "The 
orch  Party,"  was  presented  by  a  good- 
ized   comij.uny   inclu'lijig    some  very 
ictty    girls,    proficient    .at  dancing, 
hers  upon  the  bill  included  Ed  Vinton 
th  his  <iog  comedian.  "Buster";  the  ' 
else   troupe   In   head-baiancing  apd 
>  work.  Jed  and  Kthel  Dooley,  In 
act  showing  to  good  advantage  their 
p.tlllty;  Dale  &  Boyle,  "The  Belle 
Th»  Beau"  and  Ollard,  comedy 
isr.  _  _ 

;rACE  GEORGE 


,    .!     tlU'C'  -  .-.f  :-;iIutes. 

\y  .sch  1)!?  flciarc?  with  u  fine  rhetorical 
flourish  as  he  impulsively  farewells  her, 
are  not  "paid  for." 

The  fourth  act  la  poorly  carpentered 
and  Mrs.  Ellerby's  submission  is  too 
abrupt. 

The  feature  of  the  performance  was 
the  admirable  acting  of  Miss  George. 
A  finished  actress  of  comedy,  her  emo- 
tional moments  are  always  sincere, 
never  overemphasized,  never  forced.  She 
was  effective  by  her  sobriety  of  gesture, 
by  the  significance  of  her  facial  play. 
She  was  eloquent  in  action  and  in  repose 
and  she  played  throughout  with  consum- 
mate art.  This  Jemima  was  womanly. 
Intelligent,  wholly  adorable.  With  quick  | 
perception  she  became  at  once  familiar 
j  with  each  member  of  her  husband's 
I  family. 

1  With  what  tact  and  gentleness  did 
j  she  encourage  the  sour  Angelica  to  I 
harmless  coquetry  In  dress.  With  what 
deft  maternal  instinct  did  she  find  an  | 
occupation  for  Thornton,  a  bumptious 
lad.  given  to  wine  and  profanity,  and 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
natural  successor  to  Uncle  Bushrod,  the 
family  skeleton,  referred  to  with  awe 
and  bated  breatli.  Miss  George  was 
tender,  too,  in  the  scenes  with  the  aged 
Mrs.  Kllerby,  charming  in  the  portrayal 
of  her  affection  for  her  husband.  Many 
difficult  moments  In  her  part  were 
played  with  a  dellracy  and  lightness  of 
touch  wliich  softened  their  inherent 
clumsiness. 

Mr.  Estabrook  was  manly  in  his  Im- 
per.sonation  of  Bushrod,  not  wholly  a 
grateful  part.  Miss  Sitgreaves  raad% 
much  of  a  small  part  and  displayed  her 
usual  skill  In  characterization.  Miss 
Lovett  was  excellent  as  Angelica  and 
Miss  Hosford  a  sympathetic  Mrs. 
Ellerby.  Mr.  Preston  as  Thornton,  Mr. 
Mannerj-  as  Jackson  and  Miss  Grume  om 
Bridget  gave  efficient  support. 
I  -^n  audience  of  good  size  was  mildly 
cnthusla.stlc. 

Next  Monday  evening  Jiiss  Gaby  Des- 
I  lys,  supported  by  the  Winter  Garden 
j  company,  will  be  seen  In  "The  Little 
I  Parlslenne." 


IBTS  -nave  lio.v   i;'.,:.-,    .  .\r-.nu,st''fl  <  he 

possible  variations  of  comedy,  melo- 
drama and  drama  wherein  the  plots 
have  been  made  with  no  deference  to 
truth?  And  there  need  be  no  fear  IJiat 
If  all  our  tl;^at^ical  entertainments 
were  written  in  such  a  deference,  there 
would  be  a  damaging  sameness  be- 
tween them;  for  truth  is  a  thing  so 
manifold,  that  no  man  can  see  more 
than  one  phase  of  it,  and  each  phase 
is  largely  distinct  from  all  the  others. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  audience 
yesterday  afternoon  to  applaud  botli 
play  and  players.  All  in  the  company 
were  commendable. 


Goethe/^  Drama  Given  at  Shu- 
bert/Theatre  by  Irving  Place 
i  Theatre  Company. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHLBERT  THEATRE  —  Goethe's 
"Faust."  flret  part;  in  German,  by  the 
Irving  Place  Theatre  .company,  Hudolf 
Christians  director. 

Faust  Otto  Stoeckel 

.r.'rdgplet  Rudolf  Clirlstiana 

V\'apner  Ernest  Robert 

Mcpiilsto  Rudolf  rhri.stiana 

Schuler  Rudolf  .\rcher 

Here  Christian  Rub 

Marparete  .\nnle  SImson 

.^Ia^tha  'Frau  Kier.«!cbner 

\'a!eiitln  Ernst  Holznajcel 

Tile    performance    was    under  tlie 
Bostoner  Deutsche 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— Noel 
Campbell  Springer's  farce  without  a 
name;  three  acts. 


SHUBERT  THEATRK-Cji.-ice  George 
and   the  Playhouse  .company  of  New  \ 
York  in  "Jim's  Marriage."  a  new  Amei  i-  ' 
can  play  in  four  acts  by  Forest  Hal.s. 
and  Olive  Porter.  First  performance  in 
Boston.  I 


!5o 
.M 


r.ra   Hentley  William  P.  < 

■M-  McLAne  Donn  i 

.1  vnuc  J.  Barnes  Wnltct 

•  Fre>l 


Bushrid 


Ellorby  Howard  Kslahrr. 


llerby. 


.Clli 
.1! 


\  liK 

Yet. 


ati  ^ 

There 

logue 

Mi.-^  '  ■ 


:  H'ton  Ucvpr, 

■  i-rby  Josi' 

.Mifl,   K)l'-n.y  M 

Dorothea  Posdiek  

Brld«et  Cii 

The  play   is  old-fashioned 
and  slcenly  In  r'liJHtructlon. 
spitp  nr  ;!if^..  .lolojts,  It  Is  entertaining 
a'  of  suspense  Is  judi- 

.so  as  !o  maintain  tlie 
pectator  until  the  end. 
spots,  too,  in  the  diu- 
in   that   allotted  to 
\\ .  lie  the  character  draw- 
in  d  and  unorrmg. 

la  a  thrlce-told  Xr\\c.  ■Rii^ih- 
'  an  estimiibl  -  ii, 

I  lie  honor  of  \\\: 
uething    of  ji.    i  .  .u.' 
1,   is  confronted   by   liiU  Jatk- 
l/iirly  bartender  who  Is  in  pos- 
'■  .1  .  iw  ,  1;  [       .,1  with  his  moth- 
tor  by  Thorntoi 
■l!cr. 

I  I'tt").    I  .  1.1   ,   ii  <   amount,  Bushrof 
marates  Jemima  Lawton.  the  wealth: 
daughter  of  a  lard  merchant,  to  whon 
I  paid  attentlon.s.  although  con 
■JUS  of  her  origin.    lie  signs  i 
^ory    note    for   Jackson    at  tin 
mio,  making  good  his  credit  witi 
louncement  of  his  marriage. 
■   months   later   the   amount  I: 
npuld.    Bushrod  will  not  usu  hi: 
■lonry  for  the  purpose.  Jackson 
'        '•      .irlng  that  tlie  yo'v  ; 
o  hl.x  clutche.v, 
.0  learns  for  th> 
bc^n  married  for  hei 
iiusband't*  note  bears 
;  .    day  she  became  en- 


iia^ed. 

Tbi  young  woman 


pays  Jackson  am"' 
iid,  only  to  fall  into,  hi: 
t. 

ire  familiar.    There  if 
'   son   of   tiie  bouse, 
tl"  vQunger  brother,  the 

B'-'     .  ■  widowed  mother;  the 

en*C(  Ml  ;  and  his  accomplice,  the 
elli^lfe  I'd  the  loquacious  autd  de- 
•v  o1»(l  f  I :  servant. 

'  t  1b  the  best  of  the  four, 
natlcally  effective.    It  pre- 
i^ing  picture  of  tlie  endless 
I    bitter  hackbltin;;  aome- 
^nately  to  be  found  In  the 
"our  best  people."  In  this 
a  Ellerby,  a  disappointed 
1   her  sister  Catlicrine,  a 
'.  o  at  each  other  and  at 
;  while  their  mother  weepe. 

In  ronver.-jatlon  the  pitl- 
if  middle-aged  femininity 
inger  sisters  whose  only 


1  lloj-  

I  ■  Harrellton-How<'. 

Taylor  Flc 

 \ 

.  ■  Ztllcr  \ 

I'urhaps  the  new  f.  less  as 

yet— that   Mr.    Craig   ,  at  the 

Castle  Square  Theatre  a  ly.  could 

best  be  termed  an  elaboiate  structure 
built  on  an  Injiecure  foundation;  for  the 
one  turn  out  of  which  the  entire  serle<> 
of  ,-iccldents  arises  Is  simply  this:  .V 
woman,  hearing  a  telephone  repair  mnn 
Fay  ".'-he's  dead."  (meaning,  of 
the  instrument  he  had  been  des 
repair),  immediately  smells   a  h 
and  she,  searching  among  the  whol 
Iniioeent  words  that  had  passed  betwei> 
the  sii.opectcd  man  and  his  "victim"— 
his    wife— finds    proof    for    her  fears. 
Police  are  called,  detectives  summoned 
and  the  search  for  the  "murderer"  Is 
on,   when     the     telephone    man  could 
erislly  have  Fhown  them  that  there  was 
no  crime  hero.    But  he  must  not,  -since 
the  play's  story  depended  wholly  upon 
sUoncc  in  tills  mailer. 
The  ailing  telephone  was  In  Howard 

Jlentley's  New  York  apartment.    Kent-  ^  -     

ley  was  a  young  buRines.s  man.  newljt  T'lroughout  the  play  Mr.  Stoeckel  acted 
man  led:  and,  wlten  wo  first  Fee  him,  be  Intelligence. 

The  Mephiatopheles  of  Mr.  Christians 
was  interesting— the  devil  on  the  stage 
••^ince  the  time  of  the  mystery  playa  has 
ilways    been    the   hero,    now  e.xcltlng 
Mghter.  now  awaking  goose  flesh— but 
i^re  w.-is  no  suggestion  of  the  awful 
ny.  of  the  sinister  view  of  life  Mr. 
'  liristians  was  for  the  moat  part  a  good- 
li.itured   fiend.     When   he  fir.-st  talked 
vith  Gretchen  there  was  the  suggestion 
'  f  a  demon  irresistible  In  temptation, 
lha  witch  screaiiied  and  was  merelv 
nielodraniatlc.    The  drunken  fellows  in 
\uerbach's  cellar  gave  a  vivid  repre- 


auspiees    of  the 

Gesellschaft.  There  was  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience. 

Goethfe's  "Faust"  was  performed  in 
German  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April 
j.'i.  1S71,  by  a  German  company,  including 
I  .Marie  Seebach,  who  took  the  part  of 
Grefehen;  Harry,  who  was  the  Mephis- 
toplieles,  and  Dombrowskl.  who  took 
the  "part  of  Faust.  There  have  been 
other  performances  in  English  adapta- 
tlon.s,  and  before  Mme  Seebach's  com- 
pany visited  Boston  there  was  a  ballot 
"Faust"  performed  by  an  Italian  com- 
pany at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

The  German  society  of  Boston  Is  to  be 
ongratulated  on  the  performance  yes- 
'■rday.  Goethe's  poem  was  presented  In 
I  form  to  excite  Interest  In  the  drama 
IS  written  without  thought  of  the  stage. 
The  two  prologues  were  omitted.  The 
Wama  began  with  Faust's  famous  solilo- 
IV  on  the  emptiness  of  art.    Tlien  fol- 
'wed  the  scene  with  Wagner,  the  Kei - 
i«.    the    scene    between    Faust  and 
1  ephlstopheles,  the  scene  in  which  the 
I'ldent   consults   Mephlstophelea  mas- 
icradlng  as  Doctor  Fiusf.  the  scene  In 
\  IK  I  bach's  cellar,  tbe  scene  In  which 
the  witch  gives  to  Faust  the  boon  of 
youth,  and  then  came  llie  tragedy  of 
Gretchen. 

It.  wli^t  be  said  that  for  the  purposes 
of  'iho  'Stase.  the  scones  with  Wagner 
and  with  the  student  might  have  been 
omitted,  but  In  the  latter  Mr.  Ciiiistlen: 
.if'ted  admirably  in  his  answer  to  tin- 

■  udent's  questions.  Here  iiis  facial  play 

■  d  his  diction  were  vhol.ly  admirable. 
I'he    performance   as    a    whole  was 

1  liy  a  sincerity  that  Is  rare.  The 
II  might  be  made  that  Faust  ana 
>;oi)heles were  often  unnecessarily 
Lioistcrous  lr\  speech.    Faust,  for  exam- 
ple, often  roared  his  lines.   Mr.  Stoeckel 
represented  the  dazed  and  disillusion- 
lized  philosopher  as  a  man  In  the  prime 
of  life,  instead  of  the  old  and  wearied 
sage  In  tlie  opera.     He  was  especially 
effect  I'.  .-  in  his  llrst  scene  with  Meplils- 
toplii-  es.  and  it  was  then  apparent  that 
Faust  was  superior  Intellectually  and  as 
man    to    the    spirit    that  denied 


ha.'<  just  found  the  need  for  suddenly 
setting  out  for  Dct  ro  an  impor- 
tant contract  av.  ining.  The 
trn'ii  'cir.e.^  In  iid  In  \V:>X 


ll-   ,     .■  .  :  .  :.ll. 

acconip.iny  hiin.  Their  niio  liaste  brin^.s 
from  them  some  talk  to  which  gossip 
could  attach  a  double  meaning.  A 
iman  who  has  heard  them  through 
M'  wall  follows  the  telephone  man  Into 
tiie  recently  ■^  .  .apartment,  hoars 
him  say  ".^  '  and  the  chase 


a  well  known  local  writer  of  ifCftctr  N. 
H.,  and  brother  of  Ambrose  Swasej^Vhe  i 
celebrated  telescope  builder  and  invent-' 
or,  used  to  sing  the  following  song  while 
wandering  about  his  old  fashioned  gar- 
Cen:  •  • 

I  eat  when  I'm  hungry, 

I  drink  when  I'm  dry. 

If  a  tree  don't  fall  on  me, 

1 11  live  t:il  I  die. 

HARRY  V.  LAWRENCE. 
Boston,  Feb.  23. 


proceeds.  1' 


examines  the  tui  tn  .hings  for  evidence 
of  murder  and  finds  that  "she"  was 
removed  in  a  trunk.  Reporters  from 
the  newspapers  seek  Information  and 
tho 


\'."illl.Tm  J.  Barnes  .mentation.     Miss    Simson    as  Gretchen 


was    simple    and    naive,    and  Fran 
Kiersohner  gave  an   excellent  imper- 
."onation  of  Martha. 
The  performance  showed  how  deeply 


io  details  are  properly  magnified  for  P.olto  appreciated  Goethe  s  poem  whe 
rint.    Several  people  suffer  arrest  as  lie  composed  lils  "Mef istofele."    It  als 

.1  ■_  .u  . —   .vhowed  how  some  of  Goethe's  :;reatest 

scenes  were  poorly  suited  to  a  perform- 
ance on  the  stage. 


H'entley's  sharers  in  the  crime.  Things 
are  going  from  bad  to  worse  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hentley  return.  They  have 
mlfised  the  train. 

Mr.  Springer,  who  wrote  the  play,  re- 
veals some  ability  at  putting  his  stories 
together;  and  to  say  that  in  this  he  has 
done  as  well  as  the  average  practised 
writer  of  farce  is  no  small  compliment 
to  lilm 


The  contrast  between  the  meeting  of 
F.aust  and  Gretchen  on  the  stage  and  In 
opera  was  strongly  joarked  yesterday 
Faust  accosted  Gretchen  coming  from 
the  church  as  any  buccaneer  who  was 
about  to  carry  off  his  prize,  and  Gret- 

maiden 


as  we  have  never  before  seen  chen  hurried  her  reply  a.s 
his  name  on  a  play  bill.    His  comedy,  wholly  confused.  This  was  much  "Tr ue'r 
however,  is  so  stressful  that  it  Is  aero- j  to   nature   than   the   formal   s  ene  In 


third  act  Is  worthy 
s  most  impassioned 

■  1-  -iiul 

a 
\^ 

ir.>;  i^iid  in 


batic  rather  than  mental  in  movement,  (opera 
and  there  could  be  a  finer  distinction 
between    the   characters.     There,  are. 
too,  some  scenes  that  bear  no  relation 
to  the  story. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  demand  a  farce 
to  ho  serious  in  any  degree,  but  still 
drama  Is  or  should  bu,  a  tangible  visual- 
ization of  the  underlying  trutli  of  life; 
and  It  is  high  time  for  a  widespread  ef- 
fort Hnionir  play  makers  to  touch  truth 
ftt  one  point  or  another.  Does  It  not 
iiat  the  rank  and  file  of  dramat- 


My  child,  let  oa  wander  nione, 

Wliea  half  tbe  wide  world  Is  In  bed, 
Ami  rend  o'er  the  mouldering  etone 

Thiit  tells  of  the  mouldering  dead; 
And  let  lis  rrmcmher  it  well, 

That  we  mu.st'as  eertaiiilj-  die. 
For  us  too  may  toll  tbe  sad  bell. 
And  lu  the  cold  eartb  we  roust  He. 


A  Yankee  Fatalist. 

A.S  the  World  Wags: 
The  late  Benjamin  Franklin  Swasey, 


Amusing  but  Mistaken. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  connection  with  the  word  "nuque,  ' 
[  intend  to  stand  to  my  guns.  The 
word  "nape"  is  not  a  synonym  for 
nuque"  and  may  mean  many  things 
besides  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  quotes  from  Tennyson's 
Princess" : 

She  turned;  the  very  nape  of  her  white  Beck 
was  rosed  with  indignation. 
Note  that  the  word  "nape"  is  not  un- 
qualified. And  the  divine  Afflatus  is 
not  over  apparent  in  these  lines,  any- 
vvay.  The  association  with  visions  of  a 
small  boy  being  "taken  by  the  nape  of 
his  neck  and  the  scruff  of  his  pants"  is 
rather  an  extinguisher.  Noses,  lips 
and  eyes  are  sufficient  unto  themselves, 
but  "nape,"  alas,  must  have  something 
to  lean  against.  Alone,  the  word  "nape" 
Is  suggestive  of  a  fish  store,  which  gives 
It  a  poetic  flavor  somewhat  akin  to  that 
of  tongues  and  sounds.  If  Tennyson ' 
had  deemed  the  word  "nape"  capable ' 
.of  standing  alone,  e.  g.,  as  follows: 

She  turned;  her  very  white  and  lovely  nape 
Was  rosed,  etc. 

Why,  then,  on  turning  again  to  the 
Century  Dictionary,  one  would  find  that 
nape  is  "the  thin  part  of  a  fish's  belly 
next  to  the  head,"  white  and  lovely, 
perhaps,  but  not  likely  to  become  rose 
colored  by  reason  of  sudden  emotion 

Now,  as  to  the  word  "poll"  or  "pole  " 
which  you  have  suggested  that  I  might 
I  prefer  as  a  poetic  term.  You  have  stat- 
ed that  this  means  "the  human  head," 
"the  crown  of  the  head,"  and  you  have 
alleged  that  It  also  means  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  In  support  of  which  allegation 
you  have  gone  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  for  authority.  Now, 
wlUiout  wishing  to  cast  aspersions,  I  sub- 
mit that  your  quotaUon  indicates  that 
the  word  "pole."  per  se,  does  not  mea)i 
the  nape  of  the  neck:  "If  it  bo  tyed  up 
j  In  the  pole  of  the  necke."  Assuming 
that  the  words  "of  the  neck"  were  omit- 
ted, might  not  some  Imaginative  reader 
see  In  his  mind's  eye  a  switch  "tyed  up 
in  the"  striped  Insignia  of  a  tonsorial 
artist? 

Again,  the  word  "pole"  suggests  tax- 
ation and  election  day;  also  the  white 
ones  where  the  cars  are  supposed  to  stop 
but  never  do— and  all  sorts  of  matter-of- 
fact  things.  The  word  may  have  poetic 
value  in  the  heart  of  the  Gentle  Angler 
and  his  followers,  but  to  others  it  is  pro- 
saic in  the  extreme.  The  poll,  as  an 
element  in  human  anatomy,  is  now  flip- 
pantly referred  to  as  the  bean  or  the 
coco,  revered  mainly  because  it  may  be- 
come the  resUng  place  for  a  new  kelly. 

The  early  poets,  who  were  long  on 
substance  and  short  on  titles,  wrote 
iLTl®^  /°u  """^^  everything  one  can 
uiink  of;  but  I  never  saw  any  lines  to 
a  "Lady's  Nape"  or  a  "Lady's  Pole  " 
Medford,  Feb.  17,  1914,  H.  J.  L. 

Nuque  and  Nape. 

H.  J,  L.  says  that  "nape"  is  not  a 
eynonym  for  "nuque."  The  word  with 
the  variants  "nuche"  and  "nuke"  Is 
rare  in  Englisn.  We  quote  from  a 
translation  of  Parey's  book  on  surgery 
(1634) :  "The  back  part  of  the  neck  called 
the  nuke  or  nape."  Here  is  a  sentence 
from  Lyte  (167S)i  "if  it  be  applied  to 
the  nuque  or  nape  of  the  neck." 

If  It  be  said  that  "nuque"  Is  not  an 
English  word  now  In  use,  let  us  turn 
to  a  French  dictionary,  Gaso'a,  for  ex- 

lample  (page  383):  "Nuque  (anat.)  nape." 

I   A  word  about  "nape."    "H.  J, 

Ihlnks  the  word  Is  not  unqualilTed  wYiSn 
used  by  poets,  that  in  any  case  "nape 
must  have  something  to  lean  against." 
In  Hoole's  translation  of  Tasso  we  find: 

In  his  risht  eye  the  fatal  arrow  drove 

And  issued  at  his  nape. 

A  later  translator  of  Tasso  in  1861 
writes:  "On  the  back  and  nape  he 
struck  them  dead."  The  phrase  "nape 
of  the  neck"  came  a  century  or  more 
later  than  "nape"  into  the  English  lan- 
gaage. 

Yes,  "poll"  means  several  things  and 
one  of  the  meanings  is  nape.  In  an  old  ' 
transUttion  of  the  Odyssey  we  find  "the 
arrow  -pierced  his  neck  from  throat  to 
poll."  There  Is  also  the  phrase,  "poll 
of  the  neck,"  for  there  are  always  am-, 
pllflers,  lovers  of  swollen  speech.  And' 
why  split  hairs  upon  a  creamy  poll, 
which  with  locks  coquettishly  In  order 
Is  a  pleasing  sight  to  young  men  and 
old  men  and  even  to  the  saln'ts  joyful  in 
glory  and  singing  aloud  upon  their  beds. 


"Arkansawyan.'* 

As  the  World  Wags; 

The  mayor  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  the 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Read,  writes  me  that 
"it  is  proper  to  call  a  native  of  the 
state  'Arkansawyan.' "  I  send  you  an 
exact  copy  of  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  18S1,  whicli 
Is  found  on  page  7  of  William  F.  Kirby's 
"Digest  of  the  Statutes  of  Arkansas, 
IS''*-"  H.  P.  c. 

.1  I'lnicn  Plain. 


only 
of  the 
is  that 
native 
•  1.,  In  the 

tui^  the  sound; 

pronounced  in 
u>  flnnl  V  silent, 
with  the  Italian 
on  tho  first  nnd 
■    ■  ■■ion 


uccti:i  I  II  tlio  second  syl- 
!ie  sound  of  'a'  In  man,  and 
Is  an 


A  publish  this  mornnw  a  >^Htcr  tteal 
,UoL  interest  «enealoilBt8  historians, 
so,  iorogU.s  of  '.ngl^  low  degree. 
The  Hicks  Pedigree. 

As  the  World  Wa«s: 

Siloox  Kasselt.  Ba.t..  requests  the 
ped  iree  of  Mr.  Poseidon  HicKs.  Jr..  and 
the  edUor  of  As  The  World  Wa^s  re- 

.  .ualU.  Of  the  oonversa-   pUos  that  "'^  PoeT'^t  an 

the  members,  who  live  In    senior)  was  not  ^"'^  ^^^ekeray 

 eminent  drysalter.  xvhom  Mr.  ^ 

PerUln.ses  ball-al'  this 


L'   ■  . 

^:  : 

J".  .■ 

Ine:. 
Ruix 


T}1  Luna. 


M  .  .  ,.  .:>;  of  the  terminal 
^novation  to  be  diseouroged." 

ZENATELLO 
ANDMME.GAY1N 
1L  TROVATORE' 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOrSE:  "II  Trova- 
toro."    Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted.  The, 

. .  .Mr.  Ancona' 
.Mme.  Amsder 

 Mme.  CiaJ 

Mr.  ZenaU'llo 
.Mr.  Saraplorl 
.  .Miss  Mandcll 

 -   Mr.  Giacco.io 

Mr '  MoranVoni'  conducted. 
Mmes.  Arasden  and  Gay  and  Mr. 
Zenatello  sang  together  In  -U  Tro^  a- 
tore"  at  this  opera  house  on  March  13. 
1912  AS  Ferrando.  then  played  by  Mr. 
SilU.  was  about  to  idenUty  the  gypsy, 
woman  in  the  camp  '\f,'lnd 
curtain  majestically  "^^  This 

^^aTno'rSr  o^^^^tL^e^orm^e 
fnr  there  was  a  break  in  the  high  pres- 
«re"iv"ter  ptpe  conuoUing  the  curtaU. 

There  was  no  accident  last  night,  and 
the  occasion  wa?  conspicuous  by  rea- 
Bon  of  the  return  of  Mme.  Gay  and  Mr 
Zenatello,  who  will  "main  through  the 
season.  They  were  warmly  '■/'<=omeu, 
Vor  t^e  Boston  public  has  not  forgotten 

inarrrs:^'^xor."rTheiur"ei 

s  who  were  her  joy  and  pride. 
;  ,^  .han  a  month.  For  such  losses 
ilrre  ..e  only  two  remedies.  Time,  the 
ereat  healer,  and  work  that  brings  with 
,t  wher'faUhfully  ^^J^ormei.  Z^V^ 
Uenencial  results  besides  the  material 
compensation. 


The  Porphyry. 

The  rorphyry  Club  Is  a  venerahlc  I  • 
.t.tutlon.  one  not  to  be  treated  lighiu 
seme  aav  it  was  founded  by  the  famou. 
nco-pUtoni.-  philosopher  shortly  before 
his  dwili  in  the  leign  of  Diocletian, 
but  as  ho  wrote  a  troatise  •  Co.Hernli.K- 
Abstlnwioo  from  Slain  Animals."  we  are 
Inclined  to  doubt  the  statement.  Others 
maintain  that  the  name  was 
charaotorizo   the   beauty   of  the  Ciuo 
cnaiaiieiii"      ,,,,,,iitv  of  the  oonvcrsa 
house  and  the  (iuaiu>  oi  , 
tion  held  bv  the  members,  who    l\e  li 
the  purple   as  the  children  of  the  Im- 
^..tui   familv   at  Constantinople  were 
S^^lrlnr  chamber  called  t^-  '^P^ 
and  therefore  known  as  _  ro.ph>  rogen 
iten   '  born  In  the  purple, 

Tl'iere  is  no    MaddylsmV  In  this  club. 
,f      man  is  proposed,  there  1^  "O  Ques- 
,ion    concerning   his   father         f  ""'^ 
■  Uher.    Ho  may  not  have  had  any  an 
,  estors.  Jlelchlzedek  would  have  passed 
the  elections  committee  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  I 
\nd  the  list  of  members  has  been  a. 
remarkable  one  i:rom  the  foundation  ot j 
tl,e  club.    Prester  John  and  i  apt.  Kidd  j 
Casanova  and  Voltaire.  A'  te""'s  -i'-' 
and  Goethe.  H.  M.  Stanley  aiwl  Daniel, 
Pratt-but  why  turn  to  the  hundred  of 
two  hundred  pages  of  the  section  J  In 
Memorlam-  of  the  club  book?  "Well 
speak  further  about  the  Porphyry  at  a, 
more  convenient  season. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  Is  indeed  a 
member,  an  honored  member.  He  jomedl 
the  Porphyry  about  20  year.s  ago  and, 
has  never  been  posted.  Having  a  linej 
sense  of  honor,  he  owes  only  trades- 
men, and  among  them  he  includes  hls^ 
~  printer.  i 

#     "Et"  and  "Ate."  ' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  settle  a  dispute,  I  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  as  to  the  proper  use 
of  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  eat, 
and  whether  eat,  pronounced  "et,"  may 
be  used  correctly  instead  of  "ate." 

A  says  "ef  is  good  usage  in  Boston, 
and  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is 
a  colloquialism,  or  originated  in  Eng- 
land. I  ,^  , 
B  says  "et"  is  irregular,  back 
woods."  and  bad  English,  and  its  use 
confined  strictly,  to  New  England. 

M.  S 

Boston.  Feb.  L'3. 

"Et"  is  an  obsolete  form  ot  the  past 
tense  "cat."  It  survives,  however,  in 
some  Engiisli  provinces.  The  Oxford 
lOnglish  Dictionary  and  Wright's  Eng- 
lish Dialect  Dictionary  give  the  liistory 
ot  the  verb  "to  eat,"  and  publish 
I  many  variants  of  the  tenses.  "Ef 
could  hardly  be  callad  "bad  English.' 
'  but  "ate"  is  the  more  approved  pro 
nunciation  at  present.  \\'e  do  not  ven- 
ture an  opinion  on  the  pronunciation  of 
any  English  words,  for  the  langUage  of 
Shakespeare,  De  Quincey,  Landor.  Pater 
and  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  Some  of  "our 
best  people"  in  Boston  say  "ct,"  and 
pronounce  "been"  "ben." 


■f  V  , 


;ri"a*He.;M;;;i:;^n.ofjanu^y^. 

handed  to  mo  my  faithful  old  sec- 
JeTary  servant  on  my  return  f-"-/-; 

tracted  canoe  ^--^V  tj^-"/,;  ^wJ  fJn 
Blades    Nt>w,  the  nanrie  HlcKS  is 
n  riously  in  the  »^'«tory  of  Ire  and , 
and  of  northern  Khode  ^^^--^^  "^^''^ 

:h:Brnertr  s:futilely  to  enlighten 

^--r-'-r:^v^^rhrw"i^ 

ancestors  ^^'^^'^^t'^^vicatlon;  by  na- 
a  drysalter  only  ^  poet, 

ture  and  by  vocation  he  "^^^^^^^^.^^ 

I  I  home  afte.-  the  ball,  but  mai 
I    the  first  of  the  line. 


Idea  of  «°^'^'^'^"  .„P;'  „",^„ce.  In  "The 
all  their  songs.    I'or  >"''»"'"^  ' 
Old  Soubu.iRo  Trail"  we  have. 

LV"l'»ir't'^50.  'h"^:!',^^  ;«Wad.boot»  hurt 

,  nln-t  t  ;«ln'  SO''"'- 

Ii«t  a  wnuean  h  oi  K'^.^^^/n^ps  for  sale. 

Wliere  thcr  vo  Rol  t^x-™  '        the  price  it  am. 

And  I  don't  pi^J-  "  °^Vrall 

Oil  the  olil  Anibuns"  trail. 

Knii-bung-ol  BunKo. 

^^"■;■^,p^,n  tiu.  nnimo  u 

.  Tour  d«^^;;'P*'°",  °„V   "Old  pot  auger 
minds   of   the   I^^i^Vo  hear  so  often  when 
times"  that  1  "»«y;';ar  [t  nowadays.  I 
a  boy.  but  seldo>"  h^^ai  ^^^^^^^ 
was  never  able  to  learn  ,,,,,1 

was  used  to  ""^.^^  ^^"J^^V'le  that  it  svas 
I  of  time,   could  H  be  POSsiV^e^  ^ 

a  corruption  of  « "a  Z^""  ^  wonderfully 
some  dish  as  fearfully  anci     ^  ^  ^ 

made? 
Belfast,  Me 


MmT'Say  on  the  former  occasion  sur-  e^^^.ded 
prised  some  by  portraying  Azucena  In  Fm-warded. 

a  picturesque  manner  and  not  as  mere-  j,,g  ^crld  Wags: 
ly  a  hideous  hag.    The  part  is  a  most  Herkimer  Johnson  strikes  us 

•r':i..r'Mrsx"f.sr '»  »i 

  .  T  hove  to  do  hnw  he  ■ 


course  we 
assume    that    no    prJl^tariau  impulse 


made  him  ever 
variety. 
Boston,  Feb. 


wear    the    detached  i 
TARBELLUS. 


as 

graici".  y"\/""rT'"„,^vtr,-<  obiection  to  hardly  nnicai,  so  we  would  like  to  ask| 
^e"of  mnric^-AU  I  h^^^^^^^  do  how  he  wears  his  cuffs.  We  con.iecture' 
J"^.  t»nd  around  t^d  sing-'-is  a  valid  that  he  ^vcars  them  in  the  rugged  man 
onf  bit  whatTwealth  of  melody,  dra-ner  of  Col.  Roosevelt.  Of  " 
maiic  and  lyric,  falls  to  hie  lot  in  the 
eunerb  fourth  act! 

The  attitude  of  the  audience,  sympa- 
thUic  from  the  start,  warmed  to  the 

Sr-"n-.    -'^-'^   "fJ"  zenatello 
spirited.    Mme.  Gay  and  Mr.  Zenatello 
wcr^received  with  the  utmost  cordlal- 
and  were  recalled  again  and  agam 
at  the  end  of  every  scene.    Mr.  Zena- 
tello was  a  gallant  Manrico,  ^v•hom  t 
was  a  pleasure  at  every  moment  o^  his 
performance  to  see  and   hear.  Mme. 
^ly°ISiin  made  the  role  of  Azucena  a 
Picturesque   one   in   more   than  mere 
mX-up    and  infused  into  song  and 
TctTon  aA  intensity  that  made  the  time 
^orn  part  seem  fresh.    Mme  Amsden. 
Mr.  Ancona  and  the  fthfs  added  tlielr 
share  to  the  ,  xcellence  of  the  ensemble. 


For  the  Last  Time. 

the  World  Wags: 
was    reminded    ot   the  dif'^^f^ 


p-|,^.  ■,  ays  had  associates  1" 

ubs.  a  :     •    .  s    -TC  established  when  I 
1,  quaeW'T.  on  the  Idaen  worship  ot  the 
at  motner  being  adopted.     Therefore  I 
.sted  with  tny  associates  altogether  in  a 
.derate  way:  '.)ut  there  was  a  kind  of  fer- 
-     miliar  to  that  time  of  life  and  as 
ances  all  things  will  become  every 
-  subdued. 
On  the  Waiting  List. 
.M».   'H.  J.  i>."  writes:  "I  gather  from 
nvestigation  that  the  Porphyry  Club 
,i  an  exclusive  institution:  but  I  am 
fond  of  pork  chops  and  would  like  to 
be  a  member.    I  couldn't  guarantee  th- 
'^yment  of  dues,  or  any  plebeian  thins 
;:ke  that,  but  I've  got  a  pedigree  that 
would  knock  the  tar  out  of  the  best 
prize  pup  that  ever  wore  a  blue  ribbon 
ron  as   the  frost   is  out  of  ihr- 
I  I  can  dig  up  an  ancestor  wh  j 


As 
I 

about  "gringo    uy  1^.^-.-...=  -r  ...^ 
day  in  a  friend's  house  a  hool^,.^f"6° 
"Tales   for   t*ie   Marines,     by     Han  v 
Gringo."    (obviously   a  nom-de-guerre) 
published  by  Phillips,  ^'ampson  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  in  1855.    The  sub-title  gave 
I  him  as  author  of  "Los  Gringos, 
i    Gringo  in  Spanish  seems  to  mean  gib- 
berish.    Can   it   have   any  connection 
I  with     the     French     "degrlngolade  —a 
i  downfall  or  catastrophe?    For  instance, 
i  in  "Trilby,"  when  Dodor— Dodor  1  Ir- 
i  resistible— went  into  a  retail  business, 
1  he  was  said  to  have  done  for  himself 
— "degringole." 

A  tale  was  told  me  the  other  day,  a 
salty  one,  which,  if  true,  is  passing 
strange.     A   carpenter,   a  boy   and  a 


The  First  in  Line. 

The  first  ^-teaUy^rltrd::cent^  He: 
Ite^oT^xp^i^f  ^ne 
circumstances  ''^'^^^  Cl  o  has  ne  ^^^^.^^ 
able  to  explain  adequately^  o  ^  ^^^^^ 
of  his   death   1=   that  ne 
lifeless  behind  a  stonewaU  n 

forefinger  ^'^''^^f  '  ®'?hich  was  thrust 
trigger  of  a  shot  guP^'h'ct;  ^he 
through   an   artificiaf  aP^rtu^^^^^^ 

stonewall,   and  J^"'!^"      .  the  landlord 
road  which  ho  had  Played  the^ 
would  take     The  ot^ncr  ^^^^  ^o- 

to    my    '^'f 'i.^/f ,en  imentalism,  has 
manticism  of  sickly  sen 

it  that  he  died  "herous  rent 

by  the  failure  of  the  treacher 
collector  to  t.;avel  the  road  at^  ^^^^ 
pected  hour    This  double  bar- 

too,  that  the  snot  gu"  slugs— a 

relied   and   loaded  ,Y,  i^^i^°^ty  which 
touch  of  that  disgustmg  proiixiij' 
rums  our  finer  literature. 

Hicks  Anfiericanus. 

he  supported  that  law  ^^^^^^ 
---S^^U^-Baro^t 

the  Latin   ^•°j;^^^°^^,^l;e  Si  langua^'o 

^"'r'-  i^'Ct  the  ossified  '"^^  still  IWos  , 
is  dead,  but  the  •^s^'  oh,  God: 

■^'"iTf'\l'e  first  Hicks  Americanus  dld| 
mind  il  the  ,„.ofessor  as  much  as 

?^rrnc"be1wee"n'h^mse^^  and  the  Holy 

Koman  e'^Ph'^-.^jg  poseldon  Hicks  died! 
1  At  any  late  tws  x  o  ^-^^^ 
of  <lo^hle  pneun~  b^^^^^^  j,„„d, 

rigors  °f  t*;^^^  from  home,  fleeing 
climate.  A  lu^'ti^e  heavy 
Lither  and  yon  to  escaPe  l 
'hand  of  a  ^^"Jt'^  °' ^he  ages  of  13  and 
drafting  '"^".^^^^f  "anks  of  the  rebel! 
60  to   serve  in  the  ramvo 


"Mlckie"  and  "Muckle."  | 

sTrreS:^-...^- 

„,rks,    "many  -f^.rTthc 

h"^'''  ':.™t'  ••Mckle'-  and, 
:^:Sr,rn:;Ssofthesamewo..' 
and  aTe  synonymous  -'^^  each  othe^^ 
it  Ths  nroper  form  Of  f"- 
ar.  they  ^^^''J'^^rtov^y  understand- 
ov-nression,  according  t"  "'J 
?  r  of  it  is  "Many  littles  make  a 
,  mg   of  it,   IS  proverb 

=  ,  s   H  Vpu;g eon's   "The  Salt 
in   Charles         BP  = 

cellars.  Being  a  Se  ec  _ 
together  w  th  Home  /         gi„„  giyer 

and  I  think  that  tne  ..fickle"  in 

1,1  that  form  undei  the  WOT  ^^^^ 

theCentury  Dictionar  y  ^.^^^^^^  ^ 

Tv?''  •  The  proverb  is  "many  a  lltt  e 
•■mlckle.     ^he  pro 

makis  a  "''^i''^'^^.  Steele  in  1712.  We 
Camden  in  l^^^-^f^^i^^h  newsP^P^^^  the 
have  seen  in  En^l'^h  ^  ruckle." 

form  "M°"J,?;at  the  pTckle  is  not  of  the 
we  suPP°^^,*'',^e  onion  variety,  but  the 
cucumber  or  the  on  ^^^^  j 

,,vord  nieanins  a  single  „  ^  | 
barley,  wheat  or  oats  „^^t,„„ 

of  sand.  In  J;^^!h  ed.,  n6Sl  we  hnd , 
lish  proverbs  («n  •  j  ,.  ^^^d  simi- 
••Manylitt^^esmake  a  rni.  .^^^^^^^ 

lar  saws'iiii  Greui^, 
Italian,  are  noted 


Dorr.  heTSSHd  refuge  one  night,  foot- 

^Vs"d^a;;^L^rbrhtiX^is 

hot  dtnne^s-Tn  the  protecting  darkness 
or  a  hearse  in  a  rural  cemete  •> .  By 

^rcap7d-f ^u^ch^Tr^^^^^^  whoU 

Sfb   ^ ti^  h^rrsct/ed^t 

^dge'that   he   h-d  — f  wTeld 
grinusuu,,.  ....  .v.,„„ard,  one  after  the  those  ^ho  would  have ^  j^.^^^l 

other,  while  at  sea.    When  finally  dis-  arms  against  the  state  ot 
covered  the  three  had  found  a  rendez-  and  Providence  Plantations. 
lvou«  in  the  stomach  of  a  shark.    The|    A  ""^f'T.Vet  of  roivze  erected  to  his 

Chepachet 


.Vs. 


,   «|.  —  

anted  in   New  Hampshire  ov. 
rs  ago,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
extreme  unless  it  is  absolute!  • 
-v.    Pv  th«.  v,3V.  i.":  Mr.  Herki-nf-r 


,  vous  in  the  stomach  of  a  shark, 
carpenter  was  busily  sharpening  his 
knife  on  the  grindstone,  which  was  be-, 
ing  turned  by  the  boy,  in  order  to  cut 
their  way  out  through  the  shark's 
stomach.  Can  any  reader  of  these 
colu.mns  shed  further  light  on  this  art- 
less and  convincing  narrative? 

Roxbury,  Feb.  21.       E.  W.  OTTIB. 
Harrv  Gringo  was  the  pseudonym  of 
i  Henry    .Vugustus   Wise,    an  .American 
naval  officer  (1819-186M).    He  became  a 
commander,   and   later   was  appointed 
chief  01  the  ordnance  bureau  at  W  ash- 
ington.   In  IS68  he  resigned  on  account 
of  poor  Iiealth  and  the  next  year  died 
at  Naples.    We  believe  that  he  married 
-  daughter  of  Edward  Everett.  Other 
by   him   than    those  mentioned 
aoovr  are  "Srampavlas,"  "The  Story  of 
ithe  Gray  African  Parrot"  (for  children) 
and  "CaT.taln  Brand  of  the  '(Centipede. 
"  t  the  origin  of  the  verb 


1  books 
I  above 


  7  «r,   the   •'Dot  near  Chepachet) 

^hreTec:n^^efa^?heshaveshown^^^^^^^^ 

baCK  to  jrii.oiro  .  to  coutact 

lly  reunion  brought  „.gs„ssion' 
with  my  secretary  and  into  possession 
of  the  baroner>^im.uijT^  ^^^^^^  jr. 

Boston,  Feb.  24.^  

The  Soubungo  Trail. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  Mr.  Smith's  suggestion  that 
"waugan"  being  the  Indian  name  for, 
wauB<i"  woodstoreis 
trap  is  the  reason  that  the  wooasv 
named  that  by  the  woodsmen,  as  they 
are  obliged  to  do  their  trading  there  and 


MAHLER^SHUGE 
5TH  SYMPHONY 

By  PWILIP  HALE. 

The  16th  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- , 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yes-! 
terday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Dr. 
Muck  conducted.   The  program- was  as: 
follows:    Mahler.  Symphony  in  C  sharp] 
minor.  No.  5;  Wagner,  A  Siegfried  Idyl, 
Mahler's  Symphony  was  played  here 
in  November  last.  It  was  played  for  the 
second  time  this  season  at  the  request 
of  manv,  and  the  performance  yesterday 
was  even  more  brilliant  than  the  earlier 
one.   This  was  the  fifth  performance  In 
1  eight  vears.  an  unusual  record  for  a 
modern  symphonic  work  of  large  propor- 
tions.   Mr.  Gericke,  who  conducted  the 
first  two  performances,  made  cuts-for 
the  symphony  is  inordinately  long-and 
be  changed  the  instrumentation  of  cer- 
tain passages.    Dr.  Muck,  who  led  two 
I  performances    in    1913.    produced  the 
'  svmphony  as  Mahler  wrote  it.    It  is  a 
pity  that  the  composer,  excellent  con- 
ductor that  he  was,  could  not  have  been 
one  of  the  audience  yesterday  and  heard 
the  superb  performance  and  the  enthu- 
siastic  applause,    the  glowing  tribute 
paid  to  his  music,  the  interpreter  and 
the  orchestra.  , 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  again 
the  symphony  itself.    It  is  undeniably 
long,   and   its   extreme   length   is  felt 
especially  in  the  finale,  partly  because 
ears  are  bv  that  time  sated,  partly  be- 
cause there  are  pages  of  comparatively, 
little  interest   except  PtV^'^P.^^  }°  \ 
dents  of  counterpoint.    Nor  is  It  blas- 
phemous to  say  that  the  first  and  sec-  , 
ond  rnovemsnts  would  be  still  more  im- 
nresslve  If  the  composer  had  been  more 
cine  se     Yet  he  knew  what  he  wished 
'and  he  built  his  colossal  works  delib- 
,t?ateVy    He.  no  doubt,  would  have  pre - 
'furred  that 'his  fifth  symphony  should 
stand  alone  on  a  program;  that  there 
should    be    more    than  conventional 
nauses  between  the  movements. 

M^y  years  ago  Petronlus  attacking 
masters  of  rhetoric,  accused  them  of  1 
enormous,  windy  loquacity.  f^'^^ 
that  it  emigrated  from  j^"!^^^ 
and  thus  eloquence,  <=orrupte^  '^ithered 
and  soon  became  mute  The  At^oe 
Morellet  quoted  -this  sentence  In  le- 
proach  ot  Chateaubriand,  and  now  In 
1914  the  ingenious  Raymon 


by 


oliy   uf    .M:ihur.      H.;   ai-tuscs   tin:  two 

sympathy   for   the   enormous.  He 
nds  that  Mahler  poured  Russian  tea 
)to   the   Viennese  glass  of  Schubert, 
,hlle  Strauss,  more  of  an  occidental, 
las  "'decorated  his  sonorous  mountain 
with    the    most    amiable    flowers  of 
Munich  sensuality." 

And  so  the  critics  find  in  huge  compo- 
sitions the  more  material  for  copy,  and 
may  say  that  a  symphony  la  only  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  feuilleton.  Now  that  Mah- 
ler's fifth  Is  well  known  to  the  public  in 
Hoston;  now  that  audiences  are  some- 
what acquainted  with  Mahler's  musical 
,llnii),  why  should  we  not  hear  one  or 
tw  o  i)f  the  other  symphonies?  This  fifth 
f  stranse,  massive  and,  as  some 
ihi  lie,  doubtful  architecture,  with  oma- 
iiu-iitatlon  now  gorgeous,  now  vulgar. 
The  honesty  and  the  ability  of  the 
')ullder  are  indisputable. 

The  choice  of  the  Siegfried  Idyl  was  a 
happy  one,  if  there  was  need  of  another 
■ompoBltion  on  the  program.  While  the 
Idyl  was  beautifully  played.  It  showed 
:hat  Wagner  could  be  as  prolix  with  re- 
,'ard  to  a  child  as  when  portraying  a 
\Votan  or  a  Hans  Saclis. 


Production  of  "Otello"  Fails  to 
Attract    a  Large 


thut  demanded  animal  fnr>,  and  this 
was  natural,  for  the  singer  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  tragedy  in  his  own 
household  or  from  the  unusually  stormy 
vovage.  He  has  never  in  this  role, 
liowever.  displayed  a  finer  apprecia- 
tion of  nuances  in  dialogue,  nor.has 
his  voice  had  a  more  tender  and  ap- 
pealing Quality  m  the  Incomparably 
Scene  with  Desdemona  at  the  end  ot 
the  first  act.  ^  ^      ,  . 

Mme.  Weingartner  and  her  husband 
arrived  here  only  on  Thursday  night. 
Thers  was  little  time  for  rest  after  a 
trying  journev ;  there  was  little  tmie  lor 
rehearsal.  This  may  have  accounted  for 
moments  in  Mme.  Weingartner  s  per- 
formance in  the  first  act  when  her  in- 
tonation was  uncertain,  but  the  music 
of  Desdemona  is  suited  to  the  singers 
boautif  il  voice,  and  afcor  the  first  act  j 
she  .sang  effectively,  with  unsxagserated  ' 
fniollon  and  with  marked  sUilI.  Her 
acting  was  in  keeping  with  'the  gentle 
Ladv  married  to  the  Moor.'  Miss. 
Leveroni  sang  well  as  Emilia  and  com- 
prehended the  part.  Mr.  Pini-Corsi  was 
a  vocally  rer.pcctable  Cassio,  1-ut  tr.o 
role  calls  for  an  actor  of  greater  dis- 
tinction in  bearing  Last  night  Othello  s 
Jealousy  seemed  particularly  ill-founded. 
The  chorus  did  excellent  work. 

Mr.  Weingartner,  without  time  for 
adequate  preparation,  held  the  orches- 
tra under  firm  control  and  brought  out 
the  beauties  of  the  score. 


HlsT^mT  ppd  with  :i  bit  of  i 

Ami  I  '  Biddy  was  a  goW- 

Both  il-A''  ^iii'i  iii.sut  she  w.is  his  colic n 
Ar.d  tQ  him.selt  iie'd  often  say: 

"What  need  I  care,  for  sbe'R  my  darlin". 
Sure! she  will  come  to  meet  me  on  tile  way." 

One  cold  night  In  last  November 

Paddy  set  ont  to  meet  his  loTe; 
What  night  It  was  I  don't  lemembcr. 

But  the  moon  shone  briglit  in  the  heavens 
ab07e. 

Here  follows  an  account  of  Paddy's 
trip.  He  had  a  bottle  of  usquebaugh  on 
his  hip,  and  as  the  bottle  grew  lighter  | 
Paddy  became  confused.  Meeting  a 
donkey  on  the  way,  the  song  goes  on 
to  tell: 

He  hugged  and  liisscd  the  hairy  divil, 
Tbe  jackass  he  began  to  bray — 

"What  need  I  care  when  she's  my  darlln'. 
Sure  she  came  to  meet  me  on  the  way.'' 
Boston,  Feb.  26.  J.  D.  K. 


Attendance. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  "Otello." 
Mr.  Weingartner  conducted. 

Otello  Mr.  Zenatello 

In  JO  Mr.   Scott  I 

G:iA«i.)  Mr.  Plui-C0T»1 

H'ldciigo  Mr.  iniaco 

li.vlco  Mr.  .\rardones 

I<in-inn  .-  Mr.  Piilclnl 

.^-^l^do  Mr.  Tortorlel 

l<  moua  Mme.  Weingartner 

mlll.i  Miss  LeTeroul 

"Otello,"  Verdi's  greatest  serious 
era,  and  one  of  the  great  operas  of 
e  19th  century,  was  performed  for  the 
St  time  this  season.  The  W^elngart- 
ra  made  their  first  appearance,  and 
r.  ScottI,  whose  lago  has  been  ap- 
auded  here,  came  over  from  New 
rk. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
leatre  would  have  been  full  from  pit 
Sallery.   It  Is  an  unpleasant  duty  to 
ate  that  the  audience  was  a  small  one. 
oso  who  were  present  were  enthuslas- 
.  but  so  marked  a  lark  of  appreci^- 
n  on  the  part  of  the  public  might  well 
stourase  the    most   enterprising  and 
tlmistlc  manager. 

It  Is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that 
rdl's  "Otello"  and  "FaUtaff"  are  not 
popular  as  his  "Alda"  In  any  country 
ere  opera  Is  given.    The  subject  ot , 
tello,"  In  Shakespeare's  tragedy  or  i 
Bolto's  admirable  translation  for  the  ' 
retto.  Is  disagrcable  to  some,  although 
ey  admit  the  fact  that  Otello  was  a 
lor  and  not  a  sooty  black.    Then  the 
iislfal   treatment   Is  disconcerting  to 
eis.  who,  wishing  to  hear  obvious 
IKS,  ar-i  IndilYeront  toward  dramatic 
presslon  through  that  form  of  musical 
jeech  which  Is  a  compound  of  reclta- 
e  and  the  arioso  manner, 
he  duet  at  the  end  of  the  second  act 
y  stir  them  from  lethargy,  but  they 
n  through  the  wonderful  music  In 
Ich  Tago  relates  his  night  with  Cn».«lo, 
'r  are  they  lnter,'sted  In  the  Inipor- 
it  part  of  the  orchestra  In  the  dra- 
[itlc    characterization.      Even  when 
tello"  was  performed  here  with  Mme. 
^mes  and  Taniagno  and  Maurel  In  the 
fl,  Verdi's  opera  was  not  so  potent  a 
gnet  as  "The  Huguenots"  or  "Faust." 
I  arranging  the  libretto  Bolto  did  well 
operatic  purposes  to  begin  at  once 
h  the  arrival  of  Otello  at  Cyprus. 

re  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
tragedy  has  thereby  a  greater  unity 
I  is  more  Impressive  than  the  orlg- , 
Ir  On  the  other  hand.  In  the  operatic  , 
Ion  there  is  not  the  same  oppor- 1 
ty  for  the  explanation  and  develop-  r 
X  of  character.   The  spoken  sentence  1 
quickly,   but  the  same  sentence  j 
'r't'^  the  composer  to  expansion.  i 
,'*ilo  Verdi  made  a  great  step  for- 
by  in  his  treatment  of  the  text,  a  step  i 
ma  n  advance  of   Wagner's   theories ' 
ki*  "  '*'^"<^e  he  has  been  outstripped  by 
}„'  esy  and  Monteinezzl.   His  librettist, 
pls'lng   with    lago's   plot   In  Cyprus. 

unable  to  portray  the  Ancient  so 
H.  the  audience  would  at  once  under- 
d  him,  and  therefore  he  Interpolated 
h  .1  al  "Credo"  in  the  second  act. 
are's  first  act  there  are  the 
■  f  lago.  his  reasons,  real  or 
lui  liatlng  the  Moor. 
P;ir  Scottl's  lago.  if  it  has  lost  a  little 
al  force,  has  gained  in  subtlety 
'at  eNprcsslon  and  in  authority.  The 
with  Casslo  were  admirable,  and 
'?)  them  lago  was  appropriately  the 
a|bt  and  gallant  soldier,  a  man  of  the 
•»irld,  the  seeming  friend.  In  the 
tenpB  with  Othello,  he  masked  his 
''inlny,  and  was  not  too  melodramatic 
a  for"  the  audience. 

loUo  sang  and  acted  with 
nation.    Vie  was  especially 
1  his  treatment  of  the  lyric 
asKu^f-a.    Tamagno,  who  with  his  es- 
rillnary    voice,    was  overpowering, 
rIMe  in  his  explosions  of  rage,  unique 
first  entrance  and  In  the  famous 
veil,"  made  a  sad  mess  of  the 
'"ve  music  In   the  flr.'^t   .  .  i 
nd  and  third  acts  M 
.1    vitality   in   the   i  i 


A  contemporary,  speaking  of  Sir  John 
Tenniel,  said  that  his  last  cartoon  con- 
cerning American  affairs  was  his  fa- 
mous tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  after 
the  assassination.  But  what  about  the 
cartoons  with  reference  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Alabama  claims? 

Is  there  still  dispute  over  the  author- 
ship of  the  poem  that  accompanied  the 
cartoon  representing  Britannia  stand-: 
Ing  over  Lincoln's  bier?  It  is  generally, 
attributed  to  Tom  Taylor,  but  some  say  I 
that  the  verses  were  written  by  Shirley! 

Brooks.  I 
There  are  some  of  us  who  remember 
that  Lincoln  was  caricatured  severely 
I  Jn  Vanity  Fair  until  the  firing  on  Suih- 
;  ter.  The  Scotch  cap  and  cloak  worn  on 
his   first  journey   to   Washlng^ton  as 
chosen  President   figured  prominently. 
Nor  was  Vanity  Fair  fond  of  the  negro. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  its  patriotism 
was   unflinching.     The   war   that  this 
weekly  supported  killed  it.   And  It  was 
a  pity,  for  the  text  was  singularly  well 
written,    so    that    even    the  Atlantic 
Monthly  which  In  those  days  saw  little 
good    outside   of   Cambridge.  Concord 
and  Boston,  used  to  praise  it.  Among 
the  contributors  were  George  Arnold, 
"Hans    Breitmann"    Leland,  Charles 
Dawson  Shanley,  Fltz  James  O'Brien, 
1  Artemus   Ward,  William  Winter,  and 
I  In   the  early   numbers   the  initials  of 
Aldrlch   are   found.    The   only  comic 
'  weekly  In  this  country  to  bo  compared 
with  Vanity  Fair  was  Puck  when  H.  C. 
Bunner  wrote  the  editorial  page  and 
the  elder  Keppler  drew  the  cartoons, 


MARGHERITA  D'ALVAREZ 


but  with  the  exception  of  Bunner's  ^  Contralto  of  Uncommon  Range  and  Evenness  of  Tones.    A  Contralto 


writings  the  prose  and  poetry  in  Puck 
were  much  Inferior  to  the  articles  and 
verses  published  in  Vanity  Fair. 


a  Voice  That  Recalls  the  Traditions  of  Illustrious  Predecessors.  A 
tralto  to  Whom  Gautier  Might  Have  Dedicated  His  Famous  Poem. 


with 
Con- 


An  American  Bass. 

Many  will  hear  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  Putnam  Orlswold.  a  bass  singer 
who  won  fame  in  the  BerllnRoyal Opera 
House,  at  Covent  Garden  and  In  still 
more  critical  New  York.  We  first  heard 
him  In  Boston  as  Gumemanz  when  Mr. 
Savage  produced  "Parsifal"  for  the  first 
time  in  English  on  any  stage,  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  on  Oct.  17.  1904.  Wc 
remember  thankfully  the  majestic  beauty 
of  his  voice  and  the  benignant  dignity 
of  his  impersonation.  It  was  a  perform-  j 
jance  that  Emil  Scarla,  the  first  to  take) 

!  the  part  at  Baj'reuth,  would  have  ap- 
pliUided.    Grlswold  was  born  In  Minne- 

'  sofa,    lie    studied    witli    Randegger  in 
London.  Bouhy  In  Paris  and  Stockhausen  I 
in  )'"rankfort.  He  was  an  accomplished  | 
sinser    before    he    began    his  operatic 
career  at  Franktort-oii-tlic-Alain,  for  he' 
was  Intelligent  and  patient.  He  believed 
In  a  thorough  vocal  preparation.  In  this 
respect  he  differed  from   many  young 
singers,  male  and  female.  Italian.  Amer- 
ican. French  and  German,  who  after  a 
year  think  that  they  are  fully  equipped 
for   leading  operatic   parts.  Grlswold's 
fame  grew  steadily  with  the  years.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  he  took  the  part  of 
Pogner  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 


The  Spanish  Main — Again. 

In  chapter  7  of  Mark  Twain's  "The  In- 
nocents Abroad"  (in  the  paragraph  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "At  short  in- 
ter\'als")  h'e  speaks  of  "the Moorish  ras- 
cals" as  having  coasted  "along  the 
Spanish  main,"  what  he  means  by  "the 
Spanish  main,"  as  he  there  uses  the 
term  being,  it  would  seem,  the  coast  of 
Spain  bordering  upon  the  strait  of  Gib- 
raltar. INCONSTANT  READER. 

Boston,  Feb.  2ii. 

:Mark  Twain  was  a  humorist.— Ed. 


Missing  Lines. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  a  song  of  the  Sixties,  one 
verse  of  which  slips  my  memory.  Per- 
haps some  one  can  supply  the  missing  • 
lines.    If  so.  I  would  be  pleased  to  slngf 
'he  song  at  the  banquet. 
N  lien  Paddy  Doyle  livrd  In  Klllamey 
lie  iwirtert  a  elrl  named  nirtrt»  'r,.r,io 


LUISA  TETRAZZINI 

She  Now  Wishes  to  Forsake  Coloratura  by  Which  She  Won  Fame.  A  Con- 
ventional Actress  in  Tragedy,  She  Is  More  Spontaneous  in  Comedy.  As  a 
Singer  of  Florid  Music  She  Is  Brilliant  and  Uneven. 
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These  .12  sopranos  and  contraltos  have  lu  ,  n  , hosen  an 
leaains  operatic  singers  now  beforo  the  American    ub  c  Som^ 
.1  av  won. lor  at  the  omission  of  certain  names,  and  w  whv 
mo   M.-lba  and  Mme  Nordica.  tor  example,  arc  no  induced 
^  and  Nordlca  are  now  seldom  on  the  operatic  luse 

i"wi,h"M:^,'""'p  V^'  ^""^'"^  ^^hen  thev  were 

.1  «ith  Mme.  Calve.  Mme.  Albani.  Mme.  Schumann 
M.'  rk.  .  can  de  Reszke  de  Lucia.  Maurel  and  Plancon  Styles 
.  '..n  .0  In  ,.pera  as  in  hats.  The  more  modern  operas  demand 


erne  riiUir;o;^l  skn^ar^lr'  ^"'^  P""''  ^""^ 

is  acclaimed  us  an  actress  v«f  chl       ^l*^''"  ^^^^  Garden 

18  not  obsessed  with  t  e'  wish  to 'be  •  d""'  '"•'■':^^J.^'''>'  ^l^^"  ^^e 
We  do  not  sav  that  h,,'  i  o    i  dramatic"  at  any  cost. 

in  an  reVecls    VVil^^^^^  '''' 
conspicuous  of  those  now  slnglne  in  Xl        "'T  ^-^^^--^^dly 
United  States.  singing  in  the  opera  houses  of  the 


JOHANNA  GADSKI 
Always  Pamstaking,  and  at  First  Palp  anH  » 

She  Has  Steadily  Grown  in  Vocal  iTi  ^r?°lTl'  ^""^  Action, 
Now  Reckoned  imong  LeadinrW^gSer^rsl^gefs'"  ^"V 


LUCREZIA  BORI 

an  Actress  of  M.r^e.TaTLrlZS  Force""'"'    ^  ^''^ 


LOUISE  EDVINA 
B^au'ifui  Voice,  Graceful,  at  Times  Over-refined,  She  Excels  in  Lvrir 
.s,  as  Antonu  and  the  Louise  of  the  First  Act."   Now  Seeking  More 


MARY  GARDEN 

An  Actress  That  Sings;  Always  Interesting  Even  When  She  Irritates  bv 
Mannerisms,  Exaggeration  and  an  Insolent  Defiance  of  Librettist's 
and  C'.nposer's  Wishes.    A  Unique  Figure  on  the  Operatic  Stage 


MAGGIE  TEYTE 

glish  by  Birth,  French  in  the  Subtlety  of  Her  Art  r»lHr  h„  m»  m    .  • 
Qunn.v  That  Creates  Illusion;  A  Ly^.c^Vo^'a^J'^f'Sar^L^oUo^aY F^^^^^^^^ 


FRIEDA  HEMPEL 
Admirable  in  Coloratura,  to  Which  She  Gives  a  Sm.l  r  n 


EMMY  DESTINN 
•nd  Exceeding  Passion."  Marvel,  Made  of  Perfect  Sound 


MARGARETA  MATZENAUER 

'S.ri'rlS"  ArL'Srell'^Sh^r /"  or  Isolde. 

Majo^  ty  Imported  from  Germany  Conventional  Than  the 


OLIVE  FREMSTAD 
A  Contralto  Who  Determined  to  Be  a  Dramatic  Soprano,  She  Has  Triumphed 
Gloriously  as  Sundry  and  Isolde;  and  This  Not  Without  Detriment  to.  Her 
Natural  Voice. 


GERALDINE  FARRAR 
A  New  Englander  with  Northern  Shrewdness  and  a  Latin  Temperament.  1 
Dramatic  in  Song  and  Action,  Tempted  Sometimes  to  Exaggeration  ml 
Detail    She  Gives  Character  to  Each  Part,  Even  to-Nedda. 


1ME.SCHUMANN- 
HEINK  HEARD  IN 
SONG  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

iT,e   Schumann-Heink   pave   a  song 
lal  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
I.    There  was  a  very  large  audience, 
-food  and  many  were  sealed  on 
v.    The  singer  wan  assisted  by 
.a  Fletclier.  violinist,  and  Mrs. 
rie  Hoffmann,  accompanist.  The 
was  as  follows : 

I ;    Recitative   and   Aria  from 

■  Bach.  "My  Heart  Kver  Falth- 
ich,  violin  sonata  in  E-mlnor;  1 
n.  Cycle,  "Frauenliebe  und  l.e- 
;olin  pieces  ;  Wagner- WilhmelJ, 
•i ;"  Wlenlaw'ski.  Polonaise ; 
'iertriide   Ross,   "Dawn   in  the 

Greig,  "The  .Mother  .Sings;" 
Down  in  the  Forest  ;"  Lerout, 
:  '  Dellbes.  "Bon  Jour,  Suzon." 

■     rme.  Schumann- 
:  with  the  flight 
-  :  -i  come  and  go 
appiHudt-d  (or  a  season,  but 

■  r  year  no  matter  what  her 
may   be.    Symphony    Hall  is 

whenever  this  contralto  visits 
Nor  !«  this  because  she  waji 
-     IS  In  opera.  It 
•  Ime.  Shumann- 
on  the  operatic 
a.t   the  Boston 
■  dramatic  per- 
i.  iit  we  have  seen 
■  FhulippB  was  passionate 
'  tlon :  but  of  late  she  has 
.'■ong  recitals,  and  by 
the  land.     She  is 
and  so  beloved  that 
1 .  •  'J  an  American  Instl- 
tribute  gladly  paid  her  Is 
n  as  well  as  the  singer, 
ctB  of  her  recent  sickness 
■^atlc  troubles  were  fam- 
'c-  r,f  yesterday  was;  In 
r  ithetlc  attitude, 
•ure  of  the  concert' 
f  Schumann's  cycle.' 
It  here  before,  but  never  I 
Ing  than  yesterday,  never, 
-Tentiatlon    ot  sentl- 
themselves  in  Ihc 
.  ibial  Intiraacy  seem 


singularly  frank  to  English  speakms 
people,  who,  shocked  by  certain  son- ; 
nets  in  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti's  "House  i 
of  Life,"  stand  aghast  at  the  »inblush-  , 
Ing  speech  of  the  maiden  in  the  German 
poem,  "The  Bridal  Day."  More  than 
once  there  is  a  respectable,  one  might  j 
s.ay  consecrated  sensuousness  that  is 
a'raost  sensuality  In  Schumann's  music, 
dreamer  as  he  was.  . 

This  cvclo  tempts  many  to  mawkisii 
sontimentalism  In  the  interpretation  an<l 
sloppiness  in  the  phrasing  of  the  mus 
cal  sentences.  Mme.  Schumarn-Helnk! 
avoided  these  pitfalls.  She  sang  as  an, 
accomplished  artist  as  a  woman  wlio 
had  lived  and  loved  and  suffered.  No 
one  of  the  emotions  expressed  by  poet 
and  composer  is  foreign  to  her.  And  n 
the  great  hall  she  succeeded  at  once  in 
establishing  a  confldential  relationship 
between  herself  and  the  hearer,  so  thati 
(he  songs  of  betrothal,  tne  nuptial, 
nlsfht,  motherhood  and  wldowlood  werel 
sung  as  by  a  woman  to  a  woman,  with- 
out; thought  o£  others  that  might  over- 

'^Mme.  Schumann-Heink  also  gave 
pleasure  with  other  songs.  Bachs 
•"Heart  Kver  Faithful"  was  sung  with 
admirable  simplicity,  yet  with  various 
nuances  so  that  the  repetitions  of  the 
chief  musical  thought  were  not  monoto- 
nous. There  were  songs  besides  those 
on  the  program,  and  Schubert's  "Trout" 
gave  special  pleasure  to  the  audience. 

Miss  Nina  Flefcher,  already  known 
here  as  one  of  the  most  musical  and 
best  equipped  violinists  among  Ameri- 
can women,  played  Bach's  Sonata  with 
breadth  and  richness  of  tone  and  In 
pure  taste.  The  Adagio  was  finely  read. 
Tlic  familiar  Air  of  Bach  with  which 
she  answered  the  recall  was  performed 
with  noble  simplicity  and  genuine 
warmth. 

Mrs.  Hoffmann  as  accompanist  gave 
valuable  assistance. 


THough  opera-goers  were  disappointed 
perhaps  that  Mary  Garden,  through  ill-  ' 
ness,  was  unable  to  appear  in  "Monna 
Vaana"  yesterday  afternoon,  they  were 
not  nearly  as  furious  as  Mme.  Lina 
Cavalieri,  who  sat  in  a  box  during  the 
performance  and  watched  her  new  hus- 
band, Muratore,  make  love  to  his 
divorced  wife,  Mme.  Berlza,  who  sub- 
stituted for  Miss  Garden. 

The  Illness  of  Miss  Garden  precipi- 
tated a  situation  which  was  threatened 
a  week  ago  when  "Manon"  was  post- 
poned.   Mme.  Berlza  was  the  only  pos- 
sible substitute  and  Sluratone  the  tenor, 
but  Mme.   Cavalieri   on  that  occasion 
would  not  allow  her  husband  to  sing 
with  his   "ex-wife,"   an^  It  coat  him 
$1000  to  give  up  the  performance,  but 
he  did  so.  V 
Yesterday  it  was  the  sapie.     Mme.  [ 
Beriza  Is  the  only  soprano  who  knows  ; 
the  part,  and  Muratore  did  not  care  to  \ 
loss  another  thousand  for  sentimental^' 


reasons,  so  he  "faced  the  music.  Mme. 
Berlza  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  sing, 
but  she  must  sing  whenever  she  Is  as- 
signed. Although  she  has  no  resent- 
ment against  Muratore,  sbe  hates  Caval- 
ieri, and  is  said  to  have  threatened  at 
one  time  to  do  her  bodily  harm.  Mura- 
tore was  uncomfortable  to  say  the  least, 
but  not  as  much  so  as  Director  Henry 
Russell,  who  seemed  afraid  that  Caval- 
ieri would  do  something  sensational. 
Mme.  Beriza  was  demure,  and  was  the 
only  one  who  seemed  to  be  having  a 
good  time.  The  cast  was: 

Monna  Vanna  ^^''^'■^ 

Prinzlvalle  Mr  Muratore 

Guide  M''-  Marcoux 

Maroo   I^^l"""- 

VpMo      '   Mme.  Swartz-Morse 

loAoV...  

Torello   Mr.  Grand 

Trivulzio  Mr.  Wronskl 

Mme.  Berlza's  performance  was  in 
marked 'contrast  to  that  of  Miss  Garden, 
who  plays  and  dresses  the  role  of 
Monna  Vanna  as  though  it  were  Thais. 
Mme.  Beriza  was  more  nearly  the  hero- 
ine of  Maeterlinck's  drama.  Her  voice 
was  husky  in  the  lower  register  and  she 
often  favored  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  dra- 
matic action.  Although  somewhat  ill 
at  ease  in  the  first  act,  inclined  to  be 
stiff  in  moments  of  repose  and  conven- 
tional in  act4on  when  she  saner,  she  fell 
gradually  more  into  the  spirit  of  the 
part. 

Her  costume  in  the  second  act,  where 
Monna  Vanna  is  supposed  to  enter 
Prlnzlvalle's  tent  clad  only  in  a  long 
mantle,  was  in  character,  unlike  that  of 
Miss  Garden,  who  wears  in  the  tent 
scene  a  scarlet  decollete  robe  which, 
with  her  action,  would  probably  in  real 
life  have  changed  the  entire  course  of 
the  story.  Mme.  Beriza  took  the  lib- 
erty of  wearing  two  garments  instead 
of  one;  but  she  was  at  least  swathed 
from  necic  to  ankles,  with  only  her 
bare  arm  revealed.  Her  costume  was 
a  claret-colored  mantle  under  a  chiffon 
scarf  of  plum  color,  with  gold  colored 
sandals.  Her  appearance  was  a  delight 
to  the  eye,  and  she  was  .at  every  mo- 
ment well  within  the  picture,  especially 
in  the  second  act,  where  her  action  was 
perhaps  the  best.  She  was  received  and 
recalled  with  much  cordiality. 

The  performance  of  the  other  singers 
Is  familiar  here.  Mr.  Marcoux,  in 
voice,  action  and  appearance,  satisfied 
every  wat:t  of  the  eye  and  ear. 


TRAVIATA'  GIVEN 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Verdi's 
"Travlata."  Mr.  Schiavoni  conducted. 
The  cast : 

Vlo;etta  Va.eiy  Miss  Sco'.ne, 

J'loM.  Ber\oli  Miss  M.tii1iHi 

Annflia  Miss  Phi  lloa 

Alfr«do  Germont  Mr.  Ran-.el!,<^ 

Giorgio   Geimont  Mr.  Blanchait 

'~naptoii«,  Mr.    Glac -O':. 

Saron    DouDhol  Mr.  Pulclni 

^faiquls  D'Oblfirny  Mr,  Samplcrl 

Doctor  Grcnvll  ...  . .  Mr  SUllcb 

Giuseppe   Mr.  Ghldlril 


-t^t^,.""!^^^^--'^:.:' 

^:nio^nr^^>o^^^:ro^i.-fVrs 

?lr"tTel„g  «t.ll  indisposed^    He  ^.^as 
warmly  appreciated  ^.^  Blanc  ^^^^ 
faithfully  as  always,    the  pen 
was  well  balanced 

CONCERTS^riHE  WEEK 

gtJNDAY-Svmphooy  Unil.  3:30  P.  M,  Mme. 
Van  %:ncl«t    and    orchestra.     See  special 

""p'frker  Memorial  Hall   4  P.  M.   Mrs  Marie 
B<m<li'lins,    soprano:    Ella    halova  Ondricek, 

"BosiSn. Opera  House,  S  P.  M.   Mmes  Scot- 
nev  am)  Gav  and  Messrs.  Granil  f.nd  Mar- 
,l,,nes  ot  tlu.'  Boston  Opera  House  company. 
Horace  Britt.  •cellist.    See  special  notice. 
TUESD.'V.Y^Tordan  Hall,  8:15.   Song  recital  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Dodge,  lyric  soprano,  assisted 
Hr  rarl  Webster,  'cellist.    Handel,  O  Had  I 
SSbars  Lyre:  Spihr.  Rose  Wie  bist  du  (Miss 
Dodee):  Herbert,  Andante  and  Finale  from 
^ce  lo  concerto  (Mr.  Webster):  Verdi    "(^ro  , 
Nome"  (Mis:'  Dodgel :  Dvorak.  Waldesnilie; 
Gnens.  Tarantelle  (Mr.  Webster):  Lebmann. 
extract    from    "Omar    Khayam":  Strauss, 
rh-dlcation;   G.  Faure,   En  Priere;  Gounod,  | 
SCTCnnrte  IMiss  Dodge):  HoUmann    Andante;  | 
Popper,  Spanish  Dance  (Mr.  Webster);  Hnn- 
garlSn  Folk  Soogs,  Swedish  Shepherd  Song 
Afton    Water    and    Spanish    Bolero  (Miss 
Dodge) . 

THURSDAY-Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Last  re- 
cital of  Mme.  Julia  Gulp.  Schubert.  Suleika 
I  and  n..  Diis  HaidenroeslMn,  Der  SchiCfer. 
bcr  Musensofcn;  Carpenter.  Go.  l,ovcly  Ri'sc. 
the  Cocl<  Shall  Crow.  When  1  Bring  to  Yon 
Coior'd  Tovs.  The  Sleep  That  Flits  on  Baby's 
Kves-  Old  French  sonps.  Pauvre  Jacques. 
I.'lson  dormait.  O  ma  tendre  musette,  Mar- 
tlni  s  Mlmiel;  H.  Wolf.  Oesang  Weyla  s;  Uud 
wlUst  dti  deinon  liebsten  sterben  schen,  Maus- 
fallensiinieelileiu.  Er  Ist's.  .   ,  on  d 

.Emmanuel  Churcb.  Newbury  street,  3:30  P. 
M  Orcan  recital  b.v  W.  I,ynnwood  Farnnm. 
tiszt.  Prelmle  and  Fugue  on  the  name  Buch: 
Beethoven  Largo.  D  major  (piano  sonata  No. 
•>)•  Harw'ood,  Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor 
(based  on  the  old  churcb  melody  "Beata 
Nobis  Goadia  '):  Franck,  "t/a  Procession' 
(Miss  Katharine  Ricker.  contralto);  Karg- 
Elert  Choral  Tmprovisations,  By  the  Waters 
of  Babylon.  After  a  Trial  of  Short  Duration. 
I/)rd  Jesus  Christ.  Unto  Us  Tom,  being  Nos. 
12,  SO  and  13  of  op,  r.3.  ,  . 

,fordan  Hall.  8:15  V.  M.  Third  and  last 
oorccrt  of  the  Longy  Club,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Theoiloricz  violin:  .Mr.  Rissland.  viola,  and 
Mr  Keller,  'cello.  The  program  eoutains 
three  works  that  will  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  Strube.  Quintet  for  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon:  LoeiUet, 
Sonata  for  flute,  oboe  and  piano;  Juos.  Cham- 
ber Symphony  for  violin,  viola,  'cello,  oboe, 
clarinet,  horn,  bassoon  and  piano.  Mr. 
Strube,  lou?  a  valued  member  of  the  Boston 
Svn-.phony  Orchestra.  Is  now  professor  ot 
hlirmnny  at  the  Peabody  Institute.  Bsltlmoro. 

Steineit  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Concert  by  the 
Gertrude  Belchi  r  Trio  (Carolyn  Belcher,  vio- 
linist; Charlotte  White,  'cellist;  Gertrude 
Belcher.  piani^itV  assisted  by  F.mlle  F"erlr. 
Tlola.  Brahms,  Trio  In  K  flat  major;  piano 
pli'ces  MacDowell,  From  the  Depths.  From 
a  Gernaan  Forest,  Ot  Br'er  Rabbit f  d'Indy, 
Quartet  In  .\.  minor. 


-|;U>A  V  -  inpl.onv  If511.  2:30.  I*ublic  r< 
h.  ais:il  of  tbo  E»ston  Syifcrihony  OrchestrB, 
Mn.'l;  rnodMctor.  See  Biiociul  notice. 
V  1  i  ll  rt  Hall.  8:15  P.  .M.  Pianola  recital. 
I;,;,  Williani  Smith,  piiuioln.  The  Apollo 
iir.ait'i  (Messrs.  Whlttiiker,  Hemenway, 
■-",„;:lliii:in,  Logan).  Plannl.-i  pieces  by  Chopin. 
i;-vl;in!  Liszt,  Glllet.  Vocal  pieces  by  Jo- 
1  ,,i,n  ^^triiuss,  LeoncaTallo,  Van  dec  Water, 
\M  ii   and  Donizetti,   with  pianola  aocom- 

SATl'lU'.VY-Syniphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  ^(uck 
conductor.   Program  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


So  Gounoti  s  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  •will 
e  added  this  week  to  the  repertory  ot 
the  Boston  Opera  House.  The  announce- 
enX  brings  with  It  pleasant  memories. 
Mme.  Emma  Eames  sang  here  for  the 
rst  time  In  opera  as  Juliet.    It  was 
t  Mechanics  building,  March  16,  1892. 
ean  de  Resake  was  the  Romeo,  and 
this  part  he  was  unapproachable  by 
ea^on  of  his  romantic  bearing  and  per- 
ect  song.    His  brother  was  the  Friar; 
Maglnl-Colettl  took  the  part  of  Capulet 
nd  none  too   well.     Martapoura,  an 
cccmpllshed  actor,  with  a  tremulous 
olce,   wa«  the   Mercutlo.     The  tenor, 
'ontariol.  who  died  all  too  young,  was 
flery  Tybalt.    Vlvianl  was  the  Duke, 
ane  de  VIgne,  a  pretty  little  woman, 
ok  the  part  of  Stephano.    Mr.  Vlanesl 
onducted.    In  that  same  season  Marie  I 
'an  Zandt  was  heard  aa  Lakme,  Glula  ' 
avogU  as  Orpheus,  Adelina  PattI  as ' 
mlramlde,  VIoletta  and  Martha,  Jean 
Reszke   as   Raoul,   Faust,  "Walther 
or  "Dli  Melsterslnger"  was  sung  In 
llan),   and   Lohengrin    (In  Italian), 
ivlme.  AlbanI  was  In  the  company,  and 
were    Lassalle,   the    tenor,  Valero, 
arbone,  an  excellent  Beckmesser,  Mme. 
abrl,  Novara,  Del  Puente.     Here  Is 
he  cast  of  "Don  Giovanni"  as  It  was 
en     given:      Donna     Anna,  Mme. 
avary;   Donna  Elvira,   Mme.  AlbanI; 
erllna.  Miss  Van  Zandt ;  Don  Giovanni, 
.«,aaalle;    Leporello,    Ed    de  Reszke; 
"asetto,    Carbone;    II  Commendatore, 
erbollnl;  £)on  Ottavio,  Campanlnl.  But 
he    performance,    In    spite    of  these 
ames,  was  not  a  good  one.  Lassalle 
ng  the  music  beautifully.    His  Don  I 
iovanni  was  dramatically  well  bred  and  ' 
(•avy.  I 
And  It  was  as  Juliet  that  Mm«.  Melba  , 
ang  hero  for  the  first  time.   It  was  at  | 
lechanics  building,  March  1,  1894,  Jean 
le  Reszke  was  again  the  Romeo.  Pol 
Mancon  cang  here  for  the  first  time  as 
he  Friar.    Castlemary  was  the  Duke, 
'  his  irii^nificent  entrance  was  -i  fea- 
ihe    performance.  Olympia 
1  i  ,    •  remarkably  handsome  wom- 
:in'i  Ipiciftorent  singer,  took  the  part 
.-ti  1,1    i  'I.    Some  South  Americnn  In 
irenzy  had  given  her  costly  Jewels, 
ufrlche  was  the  Capulet.  Mauguiere, 
mmonly  known  here  as  Maguire,  was 
o  T\l>rilt,  and  Martapoura  wa.i  the 
Nor  should   we  forget  the 
nd     Indefatigable  Mathldle 
AT,  who,  as  in  ISD2,  took  the 
nurse.    Mr.  Manclticlll  con- 
-  line.  Eameg  also  took  the  part 
.Juliet  that  season.    It  was  .«,  note- 
orthy  company,  which  included  Mmes. 
Iclba,  Nordica,  Calve,  Eames.  Arnold- 
on,   Scalchl,   Querela,  Domenech ;  and 
inong  the  men  were  the  de  Ueszke 
rothers,    de    Lucia,    Vlgnas,  Plancon, 
.HBsalle,    Ancona,    Castleinai  y.     Mme. , 
alve  made  her  first  appearance  here,  | 
nd  for  the  only  time  In  her  life  she  I 
ttempted  the  part  of  MIgnon  (March  6, 
^!i4),  and  with  an  unfortunate  result. 
The  part  of  Juliet  templed  Mme.  Calve 
Iter  she  visited  this  country,  but  she 
teadfastly  refu.sed  to  take  it  then,  for, 
8  she  frankly  said,  she  was  too  old,  and 
er  figure  Was  not  exactly  girlish.  Mme. 
firabrlch  was  le-ss  obdurate  in  her  later 
ears  upon  the  stage.  I 
I  balleve  that  Mme.  Melba's  last  ap-f 
pearanoe  here  as  Juliet  wns  at  the  Bos-, 
ton  Theatre,  April  8,  1901,  when  her  as- 
sociates   were    Mmes.    Bridewell  and 
Bauermeister  and  Messrs.  Saleza,  Ed  de 
Reszke,    Plancon,    Glllbert,    Bars  and 
Kizss.    Edouard  de  Reszke  celebrated 
that  night  his  26th  year  In  opera.  And 
Mme.  Melba  was  the  Juliet  at  the  Bos- 
'  '  Feb.  7,  1809,  when  Alvarex, 

inder  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis's 
-  i  t,  made  his  first  appearance 
America  as  Romeo.  Soudouresque 
■  as  the  Friar  and  Stehmann  took  th'j 
part  of  Capulet.  On  Mnrcii  3,  183S,  she; 
was  the  Juliet  to  the  Tiimeo  of  Ibos, 
.tnd  Mr.  Campanarl  was  the  Mercutlo. 
^T^.  BImboni  conducted.  The  Americans, 
'iains  and  Van  Hoosi\  wpre  in  the  cast. 
Ml  In  all,  Mme.  Melba  took  the  part  of 
Juliet  In  Hostot»  six  times. 

Mme.  Fames  also  sans  with  Alvarez 
111  "Uomeo  and  Juliet"  at  the  Boston 
Thcatro  Doc.  12,  im  The  other  chief 
singers  were  Mme.  Mantelli,  and  Ed 
de  Reszke,  Plancon,  Illy,  Bars  Du- 
frlohe.  ■ 

The  oper»  wag  slow  In  making  Its  way 
in  this  country.    The  llrst  performance 
•vas  at  the  Academy  of   Music,  New 
"ork,   Nov.  15,  1867.    Romeo.  PencanI; 
'rlar  Laurence,  Medlnl;   Capulet,  An- 
'>nucci;   Tybalt,   Testa;   Mercutlo,  Or- 
mdini;  the  Duke,  Muller;  Juliet,  Min- 
le  Hauck  (sic).    The  performance  was 
.  Italian.    Mr.  Krchblcl  In  his  "Chap- 
irs  of  Opera"  (p.  lOn.  discussing  the 
rst  sca.son  at  the  Metropolitan  (1883-84), 
nya    that    thn    indisposition    of  Mme. 
'  ,)   the  Mbandonment  of 

"^o    atiJ    Juliet,"  an 
new-  t.i  Xow  Yorkers, 
Biul  wa.s  i'  out  by  Col. 

Mapleson  n  his  spring 

'  •  >  n-.'Hl  ;\t  f :  'I  iiHlr." 


■  ■■11.  flr.'-l  p.-n'ornianco  '  i;<.^ii.m>  nd 
.liiliet"  In  Boston  was  on  Dec.  9,  ISST.at 
.Selwyn's  Theatre^  It  was  in  Italian 
tind  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  GWlietta,  Miss  Hauok; 
Tcbaldo,  Miss  Ronconi;  Nurse,  Miss 
iRelchard;  Romeo,  Pancani;  Tybalt, Tes- 
jta:  Mercuzlo,  Bellini;  Lawrence,  Barlll, 
The  opera,  then,  began  at  7:30.  and  the 
highest  price  for  a  reserved  seat  was  $2. 
'  A  wretched  hotch-potch  called  Gou- 
'nod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  per- 
formed here  In  English  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  in  1881  by  the  Emma  Abbott 
Company.  'William  Castle  took  the  part 
jO£  Romeo  and  Alonzo  Stoddard  and 
iSevero  Strlni  were  In  the  cast.  When 
this  company  visited  Albany,  N.  T., 
Brignoll  Was  the  fat  and  creaky  Romeo. 

The  first  performance  in  French  was 
iat  the  Globe  Theatre  on  April  26,  188S. 
pMme.  Derevls  took  the  part  of  Juliet  and 
Capoul  that  of  Romeo. 

There  sje  radiant  visions  in  operathat 
are  not  easily  forgotten,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  sight  of  Mme.  Eames  as 
Juliet.  Equally  beautiful  to  the  eye 
were  her  Hero  In  ManoinelU's  operaand 
her  Countess  In  "Le  Nozze  dl  Figaro." 


Iffr.  Barker  )  Margeret 

Anglin's  p  r  o  - 
ductlonof 

"Twelfth  Night"  "Twelfth 

Night"  will  be  seen  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
i  this  week.  Has  this  excellent  actress 
pondered  the  preface  of  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  to  his  version  of  the  comedy 
produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London, 
in  November,  19127  This  preface  Is  well 
worth  reafllng,  for  Mr.  Barker  has  a 
habit  of  speaking  'Ylght  out  in  meet- 
ing." He  does  not  care  for  the  other 
plays  aBlgned  to  the  period  of.  "Twelfth 
Night":  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
'  "As  Tou  Like  It"  and  "Henry  V."  "I 
find  them  so  stodglly  good,  even  a  little 
(dare  one  say  It?)  vulgar,  the  work  of 
a  successful  man  who  is  caring  most 
for  success.  'Twelfth  Night'  is,  to  me, 
I  the  best  play  of  Shakespeare's  golden 
age.  I  feel  happy  ease  in  the  writing, 
and  find  much  happy  carelessness  In 
the  putting  together."  Mr.  Barker 
thinks  "the  play  was  designed  for  per- 
formance upon  a  bare  platform  stage 
without  traverses  or  Inner  rooms  nr 
the  like.  •  •  •  Scenery  is  an  Incon- 
Ivenlencft."  And  he  thinks  the  play  was 
written  with  a  special  cast  In  mind, 
otherwise  why  should  Maria  be  a  dl- 
'minutlve  person,  unless  the  actor  was 
to  be  a  very  small  boy?  Who  took  the 
part  of  the  sweet-voiced  Feste?  Surely 
a  man  more  than  an  ordinary  comlo 
actor. 

Viola  was  played  and  meant  to  bs 

,  played  by  a  boy.  Shakespeare's  audl- 
I  ence  saw  Viola  disguised  in  Cesarlo's 
dress  as  Orsini  saw  the  page.  If  Ce- 
(sarlo  Is  evidently  to  the  spectator  r 
woman,  Olivia  la  a  fool.  ".\nd  It  l.s  th': 
common  practice  for  actresses  oC  Vidl? 
to  seize  every  chance  ot  reminding  thi 
audience  that  they  are  girls  dressed  up 

to  impress  on  one,  moreover,  by  child- 
ish  bv-play  as  to  \e^a  and  petticoats  or, 
the  absence  of  them,  that  this  is  the  j 
play's  supreme  Joke.  •  •  «  The  VIol.i.  who  I 
does  not  do  her  best,  as  far  aa  thi« 
passages  with  <•  concernoc).  i  ' 

make  us  believ  believes.  ■ 

she  Is  a  man.  Hi.  ■  v  mind,  a 

of  ImaginaUon.  iin.l  io  gnlity  ot  (li.i- 
matlc  bad  manners,  knocking,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  laughter,  the  whole  of 
the  play's  romantic  plot  on  the  head." 

Sir  Toby  Is  much  more  than  a  toss- 
pot. He's  a  gentleman  by 'birth  .^nd  he 
has  been  a  soldier.  Ho  Is  a  drinker,  and 
while  l.lleness  leads  him  to  excess,  the 
boredom    of    Olivia's    drawing  room, 
where  she  sits  solitary  in  her  mourning, 
drives  him  to  such  Jolly  companions  as 
lie  can  find:  Maria  and  Fabian  and  the 
Fool.   He  is  a  poor  relation,  but  Olivia's 
hciiso  will  still  be  his  If  Sir  Andrew  is 
aci  ppted    as   a    husband.     Nor   Is  Sir 
Andrew  wholly  "a  cretinous  Idiot."  Ho 
is,  after  all,  a  gentleman,  "the  Ideal 
ot  better  men  than  he  who  yet  can  find 
nothing  better  to  do.    One  can  meet  a 
score  of  Sir  Andrews,  In  greater  or  less 
perfection,  any  day  after  a  West  end, 
London,  lunch,  doing  what  I  believe  Is 
c  ailed  a  slope  down  Bond."   Fabian  and, 
Feste  are  not  younij  men.    The  former* 
is  a  family  retainer  and  has  to  do  witb[ 
horses  and  dogs.    Feste  Is  one  of  life's! 
.self-acknowledged  failures.    There  wad 
a  refuge  for  them  In  those  days.  "Now- 
adays we  no  longer  put  them  in  livery." 
.\ntonlo  Is  the  exact  picture  of  an  Eliza- 
iiethan  seaman-adventurer,  a  passionate 
fellow.    "I  am  always  reminded  of  hlra 
by  the  story  ot  RIcliard  Grenvllle  chew- 
ing a  wineglass  In  his  rage."  Curiously 
enough,  Mr.  Barker  says  nothing  about 
Malvolio. 

To  this  London  manager  the  poetry 
of  the  play  is  passionate  and  exquisite. 
"It  Is  life  a3_  Shakespeare  glimpsed  It 
with  the  eyes' of 'his  genius  In  the  half- 
Italianized  court  of  Kllzaheth."  The 
verse  should  be  spoken  swiftly. 

This  admirable  preface  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Barker's  version  of  the  play  is  easily 
procured.  Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co.  of] 
Boston  publish  It. 


]^{gg  When   Miss  Anglln 

-     ..  ,  ended  her  tour  last 

Anglin  S  February  she  visited 

Productions  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope and  spent  two  months  in  Bgipt, 
Sicily  and  Italy  gathering  ideas  for  her 
forthcoming  revivals.  On  her  return 
-Af     ■  -.lec.i  r.lvlnijston  Piatt  to  design 


■  '10  sUi-^t  settings  ■and  costumes  and 
arrange  the  lighting  effects  for  the  va- 
rious plays  named.  Mr.  Piatt  was  for 
a  number  of  years  connected  with  the 
staff  of  David  Belasco.  He  then  spent 
three  years  in  Europe  studying  the 
stage  methods  and  lighting  and  color 
effects  of  Max  Reinliardt,  Gordon  Craig 
and  other  innovators.  .Since  last  April 
he  has  been  In  the  employ  of  Miss  Ang- 
lin. 

"In  Miss  Anglin's  productions  there  are 
no  canvas  'drops'  or  wooden  'borders' 
that  so  frequently  go  with  'repertory,' 
nor  Is  there  ponderous,  unillusive  'real- 
ism.' Directly  behind  the  proscenium 
comes  the  fore-stage,  a  section  devoted 
to  indoor  scenes  and  bounded  on  the 
sides  by  "portals"  or  walls  witli  doors 
set  In  them.  Behind  the  smaller  pro- 
scfenium,  which  these  portals  make,  are 
set  the  exterior  scenes  of  the  plays, 
with  simple  suggestions  of  walls,  gar- 
dens, castles  and  paiaces.  In  spite  of 
the  uniform  scheme  of  production  the 
three  plays  vary  radically  In  tone  anu 
effect.  The  decorations  and  lighting  ef- 
fects for  each  are  set  in  a  different 
key. 

"  'Twelfth  Night,"  for  instance.  Is  not 
Elizabethan,  but  Illyrlan  in  lt'4  treat- 
ment, with  suggestions  of  the  Moorish. 
The  foliage  is  not  green,  but  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  Ottoman  clime  through 
the  mauve  gray  of  the  shrubs  and  the 
blue  of  the  cypresses. 

"  'As  You  Like  If  rs  pure  English — an 
!  old  colored  engraving  of  the  country 
I  woodlands.  The  garden  scene  is  an  old- 
fashioned  formal  little  del!,  while  in  the 
Forest  ot  Arden  half  a  dozen  great 
gnarled  tree-trunks— two  at  either  side — 
mark  the  setting,  the  rest  closing  in  the 
stage  to  a  mossy  flower-sprinkled  nook. 

I  Between  these  monstrous  trunks  shine 

■  vistas  of  shimmering  gsocn. 

"  The  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew'  is  pure 
Renaissance.  The  portals,  the  slender 
pillars  and  the  graceful  arches  carry  | 
the  note  of  Italy  to  the  fore-stage  and  i 
the  whole  scheme  is  colored  and  lighted 
with  the  warm  glow  ot  the  old  masters. 
The  costumes  for  each  production  fit 
into  the  general  color  scheme  of  the 
scenic  equipment." 

"Fanny's        "Fanny's  First  Play"  has 
been  a  long  time  coming 
to  Boston.     It  was  pro- 
Play"  duced  at  the  Little  Thea- 
tre. London,  April  19,  1911,  when  the  au- 
thorship was  not  announced.     It  was 
lirst  seen  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  Sept.  16,  1912. 

After  the  production  in  London,  Mr. 
Shaw  was  promptly  visited  by  a  re- 
porter. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Shaw,  brushing  aside 
the  first  question  as  to  the  authorship, 
"nothing  shall  ever  Induce  me  to  betray 
tbi.  secret  of  the  authorship  of  'Fan- 
r:\'s  l  irst  I  i:i>-  '  The  performance  last 
1.1  ;l. I  u.ts  sr'i.eil..  and  the  audience  en- 
.iow.l  It  last  i:lt;lit  as  much  as  I  did." 

■  I  low  have  the  critics  taken  the  scene 
In  which  they  are  Introduced?" 

"Well,  It  Is  rather  hard  on  the  ones 
that  were  left  out;  but  it  was  impossibh' 
to  put  in  everybody.    Even  those  who 
put  in  complain  because  their  rep- 
itatlves  did  not  make  up  like  them, 
Mr.  King  did  so  successfully  in  the 

■  of  Mr.  Walkley.  But  the  actors 
'A'Mild  have  only  been  too  dellwrhted  If 
Ihi  y  ha.i  had  the  same  facilities.  If  the 
Beiitleirien  whose  features  were  not  re- 
producefl  had  given  sittings  and  written 
I  heir  own  parts,  the  same  perfection 
of  representation  might  have  been 
achieved." 

"But  the  author  "  , 

'•Why  do  you  say  the  author?  How 

do  you  know  there  are  not  half  a  doecn 

authors?" 

"Is  It  really  worlh  while  to  keep  up 
this  mystification,  Mr.  Shaw?" 

"There  Is  no  mystification  For  the 
competent  critic  there  never  was  any 
from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to  Its  fall 
But  smce  the  class  of  work  to  which 
'Fanny's  First  Play'  belong.s,  and  the 
movement  to  which  the  Little  Theatrfe 
I'clcngs,  has  suffered  so  much  from  the 
Incompetent  ones,  it  is  Just  as  well  €n 
prove,  by  mystifying  them,  that  they  do 
not  know  dramatic  chalk  from  dramatic 
cheeso  when  it  is  no  longer  labelled  for 
them. 

"l-ook  at  the  notices.  Is  there  one 
critic  worth  his  salt  who  has  the  small- 
est doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
play,  or  who  treats  it  as  an  open  ques-! 
tion'.'  Not  one.  It  Is  the  duffers  who 
aie  my.stifled.  All  they  know  about 
work  of  the  class  that  Miss  McCarthy 
Is  producing  is  that  it  bores  them  and 
leaves  them  with  a  sense  -of  being  per- 
sonally belittled.  But  whether  the  be- 
httler  Is  Shaw  or  Barker  or  Barrie  or 
HankIn  or  Lowes  Dickinson  or  Gals- 
worthy, or  even  Ibsen,  not  to  mention 
younger  men  like  Ashley  Dukes  Can- 
nan,  and  McEvoy,  they  have  no  Idea." 

"But  the  public?" 
•  "What  on  earth  does  the  public  care 
who  the  play  is  by?  It, distinguishes  be- 
tween the  plays  it  enjoys  and  the  plays 
it  does  not,  not  between  author  and 
author.  There  is  not  a  reputation  in 
the  world  that  has  more  than  a  fort- 
night's business  In  It,  After  that,  the 
notices  and  the  names  and  the  critics 
do  not  count.  All  the  same,  I  wish  the 
critics  were  a  )ittle  more  helpful,  con- 
sidering hoiv  much  depends  on  cveri  that 
fortnight  when  attempts  are  being  made 
to  get  the  drama  out  of  Its  wornout 
grooves." 

"Y."*"  ^o^.ik  criticism  la  going  from 

hail  I'O  i^Mn'" 


•  iNoi  ai.  all.  There  are  very  good 
men  coming  along.  I  do  not  know  who 
your  critic  on  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Is, 
but  he  Is  a  remarkable  man;  he  not  only 
praises  my  work,  but  actually  under- 
siands  and  enjoys  Jt.  Then  there  Is  the 
Manchester  Guardian  critic,  C.  B.  Mon- 
tague. Some  points  in  my  plays  beat 
him;  but  he  is  a  very  fine  critic. 

"Desnicnd  McCarthy  has  written  ^ome 
of  the  Vest  criticisms  of  our  day.  The 
successor  of  myself  and  Max  on  the 
Saturday  Review  keeps  Ita  theatrical 

column  well  up  to  its  traditions.  Young 
playwright-critics  like  Dukes  and  Can- 
nan  carry  the  Shavian  iconoclasm  to 
the  rioint  of  feeling  bound  to  attack 
the  founder  of  their  faith  unmercifully; 
but  their  writing  Is  alive  and  keen. 
And  there  are  one  or  two  others  whose 
names  I  cannot  recall  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment. 

"Of  course,  there  are  still— there  pro- 
I  bably  always  will  be— newspapers  who 
I  class  the  drama  as  'gayety,'  and  will  en- 
trust dramatic  criticism  to  any  habitual 
dead-head  who  shows  some  proficiency 
at  billiards;  but  the  tendency  is  to  recog- 
nize the  criticism  of  the  theatre  as  a 
first-rate  Job  requiring  a  first-rate  man. 
:  "Mr.  H.  W.  Mossingham,  the  editor  ot 
the  Nation,  has  taken  the  dramatic 
criticism  of  his  paper  into  his  own  hands 
on  the  retirement  of  William  Archer, 
and  does  it  so  remarkably  well  that  one 
wonders  he  ever  wasted  his  time  on  the 
dreary  work  of  pretending  that  reports 
!  of  the  matches  of  our  political  parties 
was  political  criticism. 

"Besides  these,  all  the  best  men  of 
my  own  time  are  still  in  the  field;  so  .( 
see  no  reason  to  croak  about  the  critics, 
j  Their    pursuit    is    certainly    a  soul- 
1  destroying  one  if  it  is  too  long  persisted 
I  in;  but.  comparing  one  period  with  an- 
other,  the  present  is  not  one  of  the 
famine  septennates  of  theatrical  criti- 
cism." 


"G.  B   S  "  George  Bernard  Shaw,  ' 

...  the  author  of  "Fanny's 
and  His  p,j,gj  piay,"  which  will  , 
Prefaces  be  seen  at  the  Park  The- 
atre tomorrow  evening,  is  the  only  liv- 
ing dramatists  who  write  long  and  ex- 
haustive prefaces  for  every  play  which 
ho  produces  and  publishes.  No  volume 
of  Shaw's  plays  is  complete  unless  each 
play  his  its  preface  duly  preceding  It— 
In  fact,  no  volume  of  his  plays  can  be 
bought  that  are  not  about  two-thlrds 
preface  and  one-third  play. 

For  this  he  has  been  severely  criti- 
cised, but  he  has  returned  to  the  attack ' 
and  as  he  answers  the  dramatic  critics 
in  "Fanny's  First  -Play"  by  writing  a 
play  about  them,  so  he  has  answered  his 
literary  critics. 

"There  Is  a  foolish  opinion  prevalent 
that  an  author  should  allow  his  works 
tc  speak  for  themselves,  and  that  he 
who  appends  and  prefixes  explanations 
to  them  is  likely  to  be  a.s  bad  an  artist 
as  the  painter  cited  by  Cervantes,  who 
wrote  under  his  picture,  'This  is  a  cock.' 
lest  there  should  be  any  mistake  about 
It.  The  pat  retort  to  this  thoughtless 
comparison  Is  that  the  painter  invari- 
ably does  so  label  his  picture.  What  is 
an  art  catalogue  but  a  series  of  state- 
ments that  this  is  the  Vale  of  Rest, 
this  Is  the  School  of  Athens,  this  Is 
(  hill  October,  this  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  so  on? 

"The  reason  most  dramatists  do  not 
publish  their  plays  with  prefaces  ia  that 
they  cannot  write  them,  the  business 
of  intellectually  conscious  philosopher 
and  skilled  critic  being  no  part  of  the 
playwright's  craft.  Naturally,  making 
a  virtue  of  their  incapacity,  they  either 
repudiate  prefaces  as  shameful,  or  else, 
with  a  modest  air,  request  some  popular 
critic  to  supply  one,  as  much  as  to  say: 
Were  I  to  tell  the  truth  about  myself, 
I  must  needs  seem  vainglorious.  Were 
I  to  tell  less  than  the  truth,  I  should  do 
myself  an  Injustice  and  deceive  my 
readers.  As  to  the  critics  thus  called 
In  from  the  outside,  what  can  he  do 
but  simply  that  his  friend's  transcend- 
ant  ability  as'  a  dramatist  is  surpas.sed 
only  by  his  beautiful  nature  as  a  man? 
Now  what  I  say  is,  why  should  1  get 
another  man  to  praise  me  when  I  can 
praise  myself?  I  have  no  disabilities  to 
plead;  produce  me  your  best  critic  and 
1  will  criticise  his  head  off.  As  to 
philosophy,  I  taught  my  critics  the  lit- 
tle they  know  in  my  'Quintessence  of 
Ibsenism' ;  and  now  they  turn  their 
guns— the  guns  I  loaded  for  them— on 
nie  and  proclaim  that  I  write  as  If  man- 
kind had  Intellect  without  will,  or  heart, 
as  they  call  it.  Ingrates!  Who  was  it 
that  directed  your  attention  to  the  dis- 
tinction betweerTwiir  and  intellect?  Nd 
Schopenhauer,  1  think,  but  Shaw. 

"Again,  they  tell  me  that  So  and  So, 
who  does  not  write  prefaces,  is  no 
charlatan.  Well,  I-  am.  I  first  caught 
the  ear  of  the  British  publlf:  on  n  cart 
In  Hyde  Park,  to  the  blaring  of  brass 
bands,  and  this  not  at  all  aa  a,  reluc- 
tant sacrifice  of  my  instinct  of  privacy 
to  political  necessity;  but  because,  like 
all  dramatists  and  mimes  of  genuine 
vocation,  I  am  a  natural  born  mounte- 
bank. I  am  well  aware  that  the  ordi- 
nary British  citizen  requires  a  profes- 
sh/n  of  shame  from  all  mountebanks  by 
way  of  homage  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
Ignoble  piivate  life  to  which  he  Is  con- 


i(tcinnc(l  by  his  inn.'ip;ultv  f. 


ublio  life. 
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.  Li.it  she 
•     tlie  book 
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to  this  tioinand 


I'ver  which  tti*  pliiyvvrlMhi  n- 
trol,   nnd  who  cliUles  Mi.  m- 
-,-   th»  Instinct  to  b6  uutulsout, 
I'  tRk>«H  a  ning  at  tho  chanicter  of 
ti  >-  KUillriiofs  att«ndln!r  the  "KollleB." 
as  1(  almost  iiriythliig  In  tho  way  of  dl«- 
oohrteay  miKht  be  expei  Uit  of  them.  So 
far  as  my  own    obsorvailon  goes,  one 
audlenc*  In  as  apt  to  bo  discourteous 
I  as  the  other.    In  faot,  nn  audlerce,  at 
th«  "Follies"  Is,  ^on  tho  whole,  inure 
fundiiinentally  sroofl-natured,  for  the  rea- 
son tluit  the  people  composing  It  itro,  as 
rule,  of  the  huppy-so-lucky.  hlt-or- 


ilnn't  know 
It   does  them 
^ood.  curtnit  me 


11  anuet  lor  me.' 


Brieoz'i 
New 


The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  wrote  on 
Feb.  11  concerning  Brleux's 
Play  new  play: 
'    "M    Brleux  haa  accustomed  us  to  a 
.>f  serious  Intent.   He  represents 
.■n  asalnst  the  frivolous  play,  or 
^  play  with  characters  that  are  ex- 
,  inlonaj  and  In  whose  abnormal  na- 
tures w«  are  supposed  to  be  Interested. 
Nearly  all  his  dramas  deal  with  some 
custom  and  prejudice  which  work  harm 
to  worth  and  Innocence.    The  stage  is 
his  platform  from  which  he  preaches 
reform.   It  is  at  once  the  virtue  and  de- 
fect of  his  system   that  each   of  his 
heroes  Is  a  puppet  behind  which  he  him- 
self speaks.    The'result  Is  orienTr^rTTTe 
of  unreality  as  well  as  a  certain  Im- 
ri'''7.-(>  Willi  the  prophet. 

~  latest  play,  given  at  theOdeon 
t.  before  an  audience  including 
I  :  .>.->ident  of  the  Republic  and  Mme. 
'incare,  M.  Brleux  pictures  the  coun- 
y.    This  'bourgeois  au.x  champs'  (the 
title  of  the  play)  Is  an  incorrigible  talker 
and  thcorl.^t  named  Cocatrlx,  who  estab- 
lishes himself  in  tho  provinces  and  at- 
tempts to  rouse  the  peasantry  to  no- 
tions of  hygiene,  to  superior  farming: 
methods  and  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
downtrodden    existence.     He  succeeds 
'  ilv   In  arousing  their  animosity  and 
•1.    Surely  he  must  want  to  be- 
■leputy;  there  can  be  no  other 
!on  for  so  much  zeal, 
oung  actors  of  the  Odeon  have 
'  some  sterling  types  of  rustics, 
0  background  of  the  play, 
ler,   as  presented  by  M. 
who    Is    entering    the  ' 
irancaise,    Is    a  particularly 


nilss,  order,  and  not  deep  thlnkiTs  with 
t    nni    a'hamed  (  furrowed  foreheads  and  dy.speptio  ten- 
ilie  nay  that  i  denoles.    It  must  also  be  borne  In  mind 
IS  merits    that  there  are  as  yet  comparatively  few 
considerate  people  In  tho  world,  In  any 
order  of  society,  either  In  Mexico  or 
,  elsewhere:  hardly  enough  to  constitute 
s  un.l  snobbish- ,:  .n.hat  Arnold  calls  a  "remnant";  and  we 
-  as  Dryden  did    shall  have  to  put  up  with  this  untortu- 
^•ner.    because    I  |j  nute  state  of  affairs  for  a  long  time  to 
half  a  dosen  of  I  come 
1  for    one    of    the  f    Speakln,?  of  tragedies  and  their  short- 
to  have  written.    I  |  comings  reminds  nie  of  a  performance  of 
of   retirement   to  I  ••Macbeth,"  as  told  <jy  an  old-time  actor, 
:i  first  and  liter-  ^1  a  performance  during  which  the  staee 
The  cart  and    manager  was  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
coaching  certain  of  tho  players.    In  th^ 
scene  after  Duncan's  murder  there  wa.-J 
scarcely  three  minutes  for  Macbeth  and 
irfidy  Macbeth  to  wash  the  blood  from 
their  hands.    Macbeth,  on  rushing  fioni 
the  stage  in  an  agony  of  despair,  said 
to  the  stage  manager:  "Ob,  my  dear  sir, 
my  dresser  is  not  herp."    (The  old  man 
with  water,  soap  ana  towel  was  at  the 
opposite  side.)     "What    shall    I  do?" 
"Here,"  was  the  quick  answer,  "come 
here,"  and  Macbeth  was  dragged  to  a 
nearby  dressing-room,  where  he  plunged 
his  hands  Into  a  Jug  of  water.  "There 
is   no  towel,"   ho  shouted.     The  stage  I 
manager  snatched  up  the  first  semblance  | 
of  cloth  that  he  could  find,  with  which  | 
Macbeth  dried  his  half-washed  hands. ' 
and  dashed  back  to  the   stage  again. 
With  water  and  cloth  still  in  his  posses- 
sion, the  stage  manager  saw  Lady  Mac-  j 
beth  In  equal  perplexity  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  who,  hastily  availing  herself 
of  the  aid,  rushed  back  to  her  place  on 
the  stage,  the  Jug,  etc.,  being  deposited 
In  an  out-of-the-way  comer.    The  next 
morning  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  on  | 
meeting  the  stage  manager,  said  with  a 
very  grave  countenance,  foreshadowing! 
the  nature  of  a  tra.?ic  volume:  "Sir,  I 
am  sor.-y  to  tell  you  there  are  thieves 
In  the  theatre.    When  Mr.  Simkins  went 
to  dress  himself  last  night,  at  the  close 
of  the  performance,  his  breeches  were 
gone,  and  lie  was  obli.ged  to  walk  home 
to  his  Ipdgings  through  the  snow  with- 
out any !"    It  turned  out  on  investiga- 
tion  that   these   were   what   had  been 
seized  upon  to  aid  Lady  Macbeth  and 
her  husband  in  their  dilemma.    The  In- 


Bo  shy  of  breastpins;  plain,  well  Irooed 
white. 

With  small  Pfiarl  buttons — two  of  them  lo 
nlKht — 

Is  Blways  geniilae,  while  your  cems  may 
puaa. 

THoiisli  real  dlnuionds,  for  ignoble  slats. 

"Wcll-lroiied  white."  Iiul  whero  are 
tlic  \i  1. si  1,1  Women  of  former  ycain-.' 


Jury  was  repaired,  but  the  story  long 
passed  current  in  theatrical  circles  as 
showing  the  dire  result  of  too  great 
haste.  J.  -{y^ 

Boston,  Feb.  24. 


T'lous  study.  Karly  In  the  play  he  P''®  parlor  boarder  chasseed  tow'rds  her 
■  '       ^''''*i»'  '°  The  onyx'dTck'd  h7s''liosom--but  her  smiles 


it  with  gratitude,  though 
origin;  but  when  the  old 
les  his  operations  on  the 
^trix  himself,  that  is  quite 
-     Cocatrlx  is  confronted 
■!..;iculty  of  squaring  his  high 
professions  with  the  mentality 
;itions   of  his  neighbors.  To 


were  not  for  hini. 

Counsel  of  Resignation. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  you  will  be  ■willing  to  print 
part  of  section  186  in  Professor  Sumner's 
Folkways  as  a  sedative  to  the  nerves 
of  your  male  readers  anxiously  ex- 
pectant as  they  are— almost  terrified— 


•  m  he  Is  simply  ridiculous,  or  an  ob-  -      -  — 

t  of  suspicion.    He  has  given  em-  i  development  in  womep's 

■■~ — '  *-  -  fashions. 

"When  a  fashion  reigns  its  tendency 
is  to  greater  and  greater  extravagance 
in  order  to  produce  the  admired  and 
desired  effect.  Then  the  toleration  of 
any  questionable  element  in  the  fash- 
ion is  extended  and  the  extension  is 
unnoticed.  ...  No  dress  ever  was 
more,  or  more  Justly,  denounced  fori 
ugliness,  inconvenience  and  indecency 


yment  to  a  young  man  who  has  been 
prisoned   for  obstructing   the  gend- 
•n»     He  cannot  express  too  much 
n  for  the  young  man's  char- 
'  men  are  equal,  with  a  slight 
in  favor  of  those  who  work 
Kiiakes  the  young  man's  hand  ef-' 
ively,  but  when  the  recipient  of  this 
nsks  for  his  daughter  In  mar- 
a^aln.  Is  another  affair.  In 


Penny  Nails. 

A.s  11. o  w  Ol  id  Wags: 

Why  are  nails  sold  as  4.  t;,  S  and  so 
forth  penny? 

This  question  I  have  asked  quite  a 
number  of  hardware  men,  clerks  and 
many  others,  and  not  one  has  been 
able  to  give  the  answer.  I!iiildcr.s  and 
dealers  know  that  the  term,  us  used, 
simply  means  the  length  of  the  nail. 

As  there  is  to  ba  a  convention  next 
week  of  tho  Boston  Hat d ware  Dealers 
I  and  tho  niakinK-  of  nails  is  to  be  illus- 
I  trated,  it  would  bo  Interesting  to  know 
how  few  know  why  the  misnomer  should 
be  continued  in  use.  WTiy  not  sell  nails 
as  they  do  screw.?,  which  are  always 
sold  by  the  actual  length? 

I  suppose  thore  isn't  one  per.son  In  a 
thousand  who  knows,  or  can  tell,  why 
a  nail  Is  called  a  tenpenny  nail,  and 
there  isn't  any  good  reason  at  the  pres- 
ent time  why  they  should  be.  I  have 
looked  the  matter  up.  One  authnritv 
gives  a  reason  which  Ts  printed  In 
circular  Issued  by  a  wholesale  dealer. 

A  later  authority  says  this  reason  is 
not  correct.  I'crhaps  you  or  one  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  tall  us,  how  this 
proposition  descended  to  us. 

G.  E.  MITCHELL. 
Haverhill,  Feb.  27. 

Fouipeiiny,  sixpenny,  are  here  adjec- 
tives of  price.  These  adjectives,  applied  \ 
to  nails,  denote  the  original  price  (in  the  1 
IBth  century)  by  the  hundred.  Thus' 
flvepenny  nail  is  one  that  costs  fivepenoe 
a  hundred.  "These  names  persisted  after 
the  prices  fell,  as  they  began  to  do  in 
some  places  before  1500,  and  they  are 
now  used  to  designate  sizes  of  nails." 

We  find  in  the  Oxford  English  Diction- 
ary this  definition  of  "fourpcnny  nail" : 
"A  nail  lya  inches  long  of  which  4  lbs. 
go  to  the  'thousand'  (i.e.  10  nominal 
hundreds  or  1120."  And  so  a  tenpenny 
nail  was  originally  a  nail  sold  at  10 
pence  a  hundred  ;  but  the  term  is  now 
used  vaguely  in  Ensland  lo  donote  a 
nail  of  large  size.  Ostriches  are  said  t« 
be  especially  fond  of  them. — [Ed. 


ja  the  father  gets  no  sympathy   than  the  crinoline,  but  all  the  women, 
.a.  ennobled  friend,  who  tells  himl  '""om        to  l.%3,  including  some  of  the' 
1  /  '"■°"eht  this  punishment  up-)  sweetest  who  ever  lived,  wore  it  No| 
■  inference  wliatever  as  to  their  taste *or' 

IX  turns  the  Incident  toi  character    would    be    Justified.  There! 
•■age.    He  can  hardly  re-   never  Is  any  rational  Judgment  In  the 
.r.  and  so  he  exploits  the   fashion   of   dress.     No    criticism  can' 
or  his  daughter  with  an  artisan   reach  It."  ^  " 

tter  the  crowd  which  demonstrates'     This  Is  the  coun.sel  of  resignation  of 
'  s  house.    At  the  same  time  he   »  great  sociological  scholar 

.em  all  manner  of  benefits :  a  To  your  women  readers  vour  recent 
a  double  Uamway  aystem,  weighty  discussion  of  the  advantages  of 
•  shirt-studs  or  one  ought  to  have 

momenU  are  the  best  In  the    Provided  food  for  thought     The  cau 
r;   '.'-Prrvlse  I  tlon   of  men  In   changing  fashions  - 

not  wholly  timidity.    It  partakes  s 


T!v1s6  lacks  dramatic 
Ties  rather  dull  and 
'^re  of  bucolic  dls- 
who  reinforces  the 
lays  the  part  of  Coca- 
•  nce,  until  he  resembles 
other    roles    are  well 


the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
"J.  W."  Your  correspondent, 

Jj  Mr.  A.  P.  Carroll,  who 

T»        J  J   '""wers     Mr.  Mer- 
ttcmmded   rllls   strictures  upon 
-  of  the  management  to  warn 
.'.e  before  one  of  the  perfcrm- 
'  ■  of  "Hamlet"  by  Forbes-Robertson 
■       Sh'jbert  Theatre  that  the  kin? 


A  Virtuous  Bird. 

Mr.  Marcellus  Graves  showed  us  over 
his  new  house  in  which  lie  takes  Just 
pride.  In  the  dining  room  there  is  a 
painted  panel,  a  picture  of  three  swans, 
a  fine  work  of  art.  Mr.  Graves  said  It 
was  a  scene  of  jealousy;  the  female  was 
coquetting  with  an  old  admirer,  or  pos- 
sibly a  stranger,  while  the  husband  was 
evidently  111  at  ease.  We  complimented 
Mr.  Graves  on  the  decoration,  but  after 
we  left  the  house,  we  remembered  read- 
ing a  few  days  before  the  question  in 
a  London  Journal  whether  swans  ever 
mate  a  second  time  and  we  also  remem- 
bered a  judgment  rendered  by  Chief 
Justice  Coka  nearly  300  years  ago.  Swans 
were  then  regarded  as  valuable  prop- 
erty. They  were  called  royal  birds,  and 
the  various  marks  assigned  to  the 
owners  in  the  different  waters  wer«| 
registered  in  a  ro«,  or  standard  book.) 
Tho  penalty  for  stealing  an  egg  from 
the  neat  was  imprisonment  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  with  a  fine  at  the  will  of  the 
King. 

One  owner  in  the  17th  century  sued 
-mother  in  order  to  assert  his  right  t. 
I  half  the  cygnets  of  a  brood,  and  he 
proved   the   ownership  of  one   of  tlin 
parents,   but  admitted  that  the  otlic 
;  belonged  to  the  defendant.    Chief  Ju.s- 
!  tice  Coke  based  his  decision  on  "thi^ 
high  moral  and  domestic  character"  of 
j  swans.    "The  swan  is  the  husbai^  of  one 
:  wife  and  remains  so  till  death.  Cor.- 
I  sequently  the  children  are  of  undeni- 
I  able  parentage."    He  ruled  that  each 
brood  in  question  should  be  divided  be- 
!  tween  the  owners  of  the  parents,  and  if 
there  was  an  odd  cygnet  it  should  go 
'  to  the  owner  of  the  female  bird. 
I    The  study  of  the  domestic  relations 
of  animals,  including  man.  Is  alwa,ys  in- 
teresting.   Mr.  Erwin  Cobb  recently  tokl 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  that  the  southern 
mocking  bird  has  romance  in  his  soul, 
but  he's  a  bad  lot  and  leaves  his  wife  at 
home  whilo  he  goes  about  serenading 
without  thought  of  his  obligations. 


what  of  determination ''of ■■"characi'er 
partly  of  a  sen.»e  of  loyalty  to  their  old 

folrf;  ^  wn"'"""^  °'  ^  d«n^o«atic 
spirit.  Women  may  achieve  indepen- 
dence of  fashions  through   the  ballot 

....J^,.*'^''"'"^  of  t''eir  own  livings 
outside  the  home.   I  hope  so 

It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  show 
an  Interest  in  the  shirt-stud  proble.Z 
My  own  bosoms  yearn  for  three  r^lTa 
smart  than  one  th,y  a.re  safer.'  Thev 
tulVhL  ^f^'"  ""seemly  disclosures 
that  have  transpired  where  one  stud  is 
ueed  In  conjunction  with  a  laundress  who 
is  not  an  artist.  PRU\EITo  \ 

Brooklinc,   Feb.  27.        *^"'^-^^LLO.  ^ 

And  what  did  Dr.  Holmes  advis*.  in  V 

"A  Rhymr,d  /.es«on."  doTlv?.,  ^ """" 


Yes,  Sah. 

As  the  Woi'ld  Wags: 

Many  of  your  correspondents  argue 
for  the  pronunciation  "Ar-kan-saw" 
for  the  word  Arkansas,  and  insist  that 
the  Italian  sound  of  "a"  is  the  only  "a" 
sound  In  the  word.  Does  this  seem  cor- 
rect to  you?— saw;  Italian  "a."  If  the 
Italian  "a"'  is  correct,  why  not  pro- 
nounce the  word  with  the  Italian  "a": 
as,  Ar-kan-sah,  and  the  native  of  the 
state  an  "Ar-Uan-sah-yan"?     C.  V.  W. 


mEJANENDERT 

Mme.  Elisabeth  Van  Endert,  soprano, 
assisted  by  60  players  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  led  byOtto  Urack, 
gave  a  concert  In  Symphony  Ilkll  yes- 
terday afternoon.     Mme.  Van  Endert 
sang,    with    orchestra,    Agatha's  air 
^from    "Der    Frcischuet.'5"    and  Elisa- 
■"^     ibeth'8     entrance     aria     from  Tann- 
■; — x.3er,'      and      these      songs  with 
accompaniment:  Stoz-art.  Lullaby-: 
Pa;;tor;il;    Bizet,    \'ieille  Chiin- 


H 

1.  n.  \\  .iKei.licil.  (Iiicn.  Irli  lu  l.>; 
dich.  The  orchestra  piayed  these  pieces: 
Woher.  overture  to  "Dcr  Fr^lschuetz" ; 
Mendelssohn,  Nocturne  and  Scherzo  i 
from  ".Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  nm-i 
sic;  RerlioT!.  Mcnuet  and  Dance  of 
Sylphs:  W  agner,  overture  to  "Die  Meis-I 
tersinger."  | 

Mme.  Van  Endert  sang  In  a  manner' 
which  displayed  the  natural  beauty  of 
hel-  voice.  It  Is  pure  in  quality  and, 
when  occasion  demands,  brilliant,  even 
dramatic.  Her  singing  is  spontaneous 
and  marked  by  a  youthful  vivacity, 
freshness  and  abandon. 

She  sang  Agatha's  air  fluently  an.l 
Elisabeth's  entrance  aria  with  unusual 
fervor,  authority  and  aplomb.  Among 
the  songs  on  the  program  Mozart's 
"Lullaby"  was  especially  effective,  while 
Bizet's  "Vieille  Chanson"  was  sung  withl 
archness,  true  coquetry  and  a  dash  ot^ 
appropriate  malice. 

Mme.  Van  Endert'.i  voice  Is  sympa- 
thetic. She  evidently  has  an  emotional 
nature,  controlled  by  taste  and  artistic 
sense.  Her  presence  is  In.nratlating  and 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear 
her. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was 
genuinely  enthusiastic.  The  singer  was 
repeatedly  recalled  and  added  "My 
"Laddie"  and  Stiauss's  "Serenade"'  to 
thra  program. 

The  piano  accompaniments  were  I 
played  by  Mr.  Urack.  I 

Concert  at  Opera  House. 

Maria  Gay  made  her  first  appearanr" 
of  the  season  In  concert  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  last  evening.   She  wa.^s  gl\ 
en   an   enthusiastic   welcome  by  thn-^r 
who  braved  the  weather  to  hear  lie. 
The  other  singers  were  Evelyn  Scotney, 
Jose  Mardones  and  .-Vlban  Grand.  Mme. 
Gay   sang   "Man   Coeur   s'ouvre   a  ta 
volx"  from  Samson  et  Dalila,"  an  aria 
from  "Carmen"  and  a  group  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  songs.  Misp  Scotney  sang  the 
Bach-Gounod  Ava  Maria  with  'cello,  or-  , 
gan  and  piano,  and  a  group  of  English  j 
songs.    Mr.  Mardones's  numbers  were 
Rossini's   "Pro  Peccatis,"  with  organ,  ' 
and  "The  Palms,"  and  Mr.  Grand  sang  ' 
arais  from  "L'Africain"  and  "Jva  Coupe  ' 
du  Rol  de  Thule."  An  agreeable  feature 
of  the  program  was  three  'cello  solos 
by   Horace   Britt,   first  'cellist   of  the 
Opera  House  orchestra.  Jlr.  Waller  was 
at  the  organ  and  Mes.cis    Hirst  and  lU- 
mlni  were  the  pianist?:  | 

TINE  FEATHERS' ! 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Fine  Feathers, 
a  Play  of  Today,"  in  four  acts,  by 
Eugene  Walter.  Produced  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  Chicago,  Aug.  12.  1912. 

Mrs.  Collins  Rose  Coghlan 

Mrs.   Reynolds  Florence  Rockwell 

Bob  Reynolds  Robert  Edeson 

DICK  Meade  Max  PH'r.iar' 

John  Brand  Wilton  I.acUiyc 

J,'"'<'da  Lyrtia  Dleksin 

•**"''''e  Louise  Roberts 

"Fine  Feathers"  is  not  so  well  con- 
structed as  Mr.  Walter's  "Easiest 
Way,"  or  even  as  his  "Paid  in  Full." 
Nor  is  it  so  true  to  life  as  the  first  of 
these  two  dramas.  Mr.  Walter's  beset- ! 
ting  sin  as  a  playwright  is  undue; 
emphasis.  He  is  not  content  with  call-  ' 
Ing  a  spade  a  spade. 

The  play  would  be  more  forcible  as  a 
melodrama,  for  It  is  frankly  a  melo- 
drama, if  it  were  shoi'ler.  The  greater 
part  of  the  comedy  might  well  be  cut 
out.  Frieda  is  a  wholly  superfluous 
Character.  Mrs.  Collins  serves  in  bring- 
.  ing  about  a  situation,  but  this  pil&ht 
be  accomplished  easily  without  her,  al- 
though in  that  case  we  shouW  not  see 
that  admirable  actress.  Rose  Coghlan. 
Even  Dick  Meade,  the  cheerful  friend, 
has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  play, 
except  to  lighten  the  gloom  now  aiid 
then.  The  playwright's  lack  of  self- 
criticism  is  frequently  shown,  and  In 
scenes  where  there  should  be  swiftness 
Of  action,  something  irrelevant  is  intro- 
duced, so  that  the  pace  is  slow,  th.j 
audience  is  in  an  attitude  of  expecting 
something  that  hangs  fire,  and  the  ef- 
fect is  frittered  away. 

The  motive  is  a  simple  one.  Reynolds, 
a  young  chemist  at  a  small  salarv,  has 
a  wife  who  longs  for  fine  clothes."  She 
loves  her  husband,  at  least   she  pro- 
tests her  affection,  but  she  loves  cos- 
tumes, hats,  the  luxuries  of  life,  much 
more.     A     promoter.     Brand,  tempts 
Reynolds  by  offering  him  $40,000  if  he  I 
will  approve  a  certain  grade  of  cement  I 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  dam.  i 
Reynolds  has  a  conscience  and  refuses.  ! 
His  wife  finally  threatens  to  leave  him  1 
if  he  does  not  accept  Brand's  proposi-  : 
tion.     He  yields  for  her  sake.     Thev  ' 
leave  Staten  Island,  to  live  in  a  Long  , 
Island  suburb  of  New  York.  I 

He  speculates,  loses  everything,  drinks 
heavily,  and  signs  a  worthless  check. 
At  last  he  tlireatens  Brand  with  ex- 
posure if  he  does  not  give  him  $80.0CO. 
Brand  replies  that  If  ih.=  two  go  to  Sine 
Smg,  Mrs.  Reynold^  will  go  with  them 
as  an  accessory.  The  dam  gives  way 
and.  men.  women  and  children  ar. 
drowned.  Reynolds,  cvtrcome  by  th. 
thought  that  he  is  a  murderer,  sees  onlv 
one  way  to  save  nis  v.ife  and  play  thl- 
game.  He  thinks  to  square  himself  with 
the  wtrld  and  his  Maker  and  also  to 


^.  iuicicie.    1  i.is  lie  do*s  on  a  tl     .  , 
uily  <Jarkene>I  stage.    Before  sliooflnif 
inself  he  calls  to  the  police  and  says 
nat  there  is  a  case  cf  suicide  at  his 
ouse.   Tha  moral  seeirss  to  be  that  it  is 
Iter  to  live  In  a  little  c.atage  on  Stater, 
land  with  love  and  a  salary  of  ?25  a 
eek  than  to  be  a  gra:ter  and  provide 
:ie'8  wife  with  expenaivt  clothes. 
Tiie  dominating   person  In  this  play 
iould  be  Jlrs.  fleynolds,  but  Mr.  .Wal- 
iT  does  not  clearly  expose  or  develop 
ler  character.     She  is  represented  as 
oving  her  husband.    She  would  not  be 
nfalthful  to  him,  no  matter  how  great 
he  pecuniary    reward'  would   be;  yet 
lie  would  leave  him  if  he  did  not  ac- 
ept  her  view  of  Brand's  proposition, 
vir.   Walter  gives  no   reason   for  this 
ruredible  action  on  lier  part.    In  fact. 
■  er  uncontrollable  desire  for  luxuries  Is 
lot  shown  beyond  doubt  and  peradven- 
iie.   As  represented  by  the  playwright 
,ie  Is  a  colorless  person,  nor  was  this 
liolly  due  last  night  to  Miss  Rock- 
well   who   took    the    part.     After  the 
chief  scene  between  husband  and  wife, 
which  is  effective  enough  as  a  purely 
theatrical  device  for  securing  a  "strong 
rurtaln,"    the   play    is   straight  melo- 
drama, often  Interesting  with  conven- 
tional situations. 

There  may  be  such  young  wives  as 
i('i>.    Re.vnolds.    bu:   th'-.y   have  more 
:.iracter    in    tlieir    extravagance  and 
lly.  They  are  more  picturesquely  silly, 
lore  daringly  crinsinal.    The  men  are 
i.<-tter  drawn.    There  are  husbands  as 
vak  as  lleynolds.    Brand  is  found  in 
»^very  city. 

The  piay  was  well  acted.  Mr.  La'^Uaye 
.-ive  a  striking  impersonation  of  the 
r:ifty  scoundrel.  It  was  wholly  with- 
in e.v  jggei  atlon  and  quietly  Impressive. 
Ir.  Kdesoii  played  with  sincerity  and 
iferver.  Mi.  Flgm.in  acted  v  1th  .'.2ht- 
e»3  of  toucn  the  part  of  Aleatle,  whc  is 
|of  klh  to  the  guide,  philosopher  ana 
ricnd  dear  to  Dumas  the  younger  and 
Iso    to   Mr.    Plneri-.     Jliss  Rockwell, 


the  pres. 

er  consclovi.-.u-->  f\  ..i.-i. 

She  masquerades  very  convincingly  as 
ii  youth  and  It  adds  much  to  the  Illu- 
sion of  the  play  to  have  the  scene  nat- 
ural for  Olivia  to  fall  In  love  with  her. 

There  is  a  plenitude  of  vivacity 
throughout.  Mr.  Greenstreel  as  Sir  Toby 
is  much  more  tlian  a  iiawling  sot.  He 
is  full  of  life,  action,  good  humor.  He  Is 
funny  in  his  cups,  but  does  not  overdo 
it. 

Mr.  Widecombe  is  most  satisfactory 
as  Sir  Andrew.  He  is  silly  enough, 
but  stops  short  of  being  a  borp  in  that 
line.  Miss  Thurgate  provides  aboundant 
animation  as  the  mainstay  of  the  plot- 
ters against  the  unfortunate  Mal- 
volio  and  all  the  players  involved  in 
the  conspiracy  help  to  make  these 
scenes  lively  and  runny.  ' 

Mr.  Mellish  Is  one  of  the  best  Mal- 
vollos  .'^en  in  many  a  da.\ .    He  makes 
I  the   whole  predicament  of  the  foolisli 
steward  seem  possible  and  natural  anci  < 
'  by  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  pos-  i 
J  sibillty  and  remaining  entirely  human  ^ 
i  he  excites  a  certain   aniount  of  syni- 
jpathy    for   the   cross-gartered  wretch. 
though   not  enough  to  destroy  enjoy- 
(ment  in  his  discomfiture. 
\     Miss  Boucicault  as  Olivia  and-  Mr.  de 
Cordoba  as  the  Duke  act  witli  sufficient 
dignit.v  and  appreciation  to  make  their 
parts  entirely  serviceable  in  the  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Montesole  is  a  pleasingly  w  ise  and 
foolish  fool. 


MISS  BURK 
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id  unattractive  in  the  ilrst 
lUl  her  llnal  announcement, 
he  later  scenes  with  more 
nd  was  a  moro  sympathetic 
spectlve  of  the  playwright's 

■  \  that  Rose  Co^-hlan  wastes 
on  such  :i  vart  is  Mrs.  Col- 
•  was  heurty  applause  after 
I,  and  It  iTii.st  be  stafed  as  a 
l.c  "comedy"  excited  laugh- 


MISSANGLINAT 
CORTTHEATREIN 

CORT  THEATRE -Margaret  Anglln 
and  her  ■  ompany  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  by 
\\'illiam  Shakespeare.  Cast: 

 Pedro  ne  Conlohn 

^*"'""nn  M,x  FUliT 

 Eric  nilnrt 

Ml  ruby  n  i'  li  .Slihify  (Jrernstropt 

sir  .Viilri-n    \;;ii'    lo.-k  Wallar*  Wlrlewrnhn 

 Fuller  .MpIIIMi 

'  I';"  "   Max  Monti'solp 

"  l^''^  Uuth  Holt  nourl.ault 

J,'"'"  Ml"  Antllu 

^'nriii  I.IIUttn  Thurgnto 

Simplicity,  dlrestness  and  naturalr.c-ss 
are  the  keynotes  of  Miss  Anglln'a  pio- 
iduction  of  "Twelfth  Night    and  the  re- 
I'  lilt  through  the  efforts  of  .in  I'nnsually 
ipable  company  is  a  performance  that 
a  delight  to  the  eye  and  a  pleasing 
imulus  to  the  Intelligence  irom  the  rls- 
iK  of  the  first  curtain  to  the  going  doivn 
of  the  last. 

The  most  obvious  and  striking  note 
of  Blmplirlty    Is    in    the    scenery.  It 
might  be  culled  bar^-  but  it  stop.s  short 
•  that  In  eliminating  all  that  Is  use- 
is  and  [oi  a  Shalccspearian  production 
I  y  iidequato.    The  cutt'ng  out  of 
rniiliy  In  the  scene.-s  by  coiicen- 
'i  •  I  on  what  has  a  bear- 
ds III  hand  really  gives 
■Mcy. 

•  th  action  and  speech 
•  ss  most  admirably, 
h  the  exception  of  a 
s  lUlivered  by  one  or  two 
I'hiyers.  there  is  not  a 
'  itlii^  Shakespeare."  The 
>'oonies  a  living  represen- 
v  animated  human  life. 
1  has  chosen  to  look  upon 
'  it  all  hapi>t.'ns,  as  a  place 
h  and  Ottoman  Influences 
oars  in  both  architecture 
^  Whether  this  idea  has 
i  out  in  detail  with  strict 
lilstorlcally  end  ethnologl- 
cally,  py  not.  makes  no  serious  difter- 
cnce.  It  adds  a  charm  of  novelty  to  the 
production. 

There  are  other  nnveltlee  In  the  detail 
of  ''  business,  and  one  of  them 

.\nglln  makes  Viola  dla- 
'■"  i  the  end  of  the  duel  scene 

I    .\iKlrew  thiit  he  is  an  arrant 
iind  .she  cha.ses  him  about  the  i 
ind  whacks  him  with  the  flat  of! 
sword.    That  is  a  natural  discovery! 

girl  as  Viola  to  make,  ' 
n  adds  zest  to  the  scene, 
ity  and  directness  of  the 
\-  hiis  Its  source  In  the 
ill  licr  portrayal 

■  the  pan  and 
'  tivcness  ei\nn 

■  III  and  s\'  I 
liiv.  Sh<- 
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very  fc\'  I. 
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HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRK— MtaS 
Billie  Burke  In  a  new  play  by  W. 
Somerset  Maugham.  "The  Land  of 
Promise."   First  performance  in  Boston. 

N'orah  Marsh  Blllle  Burke 

Kdnard  Marsh  I,u:nsden  Hare 

f;.  rtrude  Marsh  Lillian  Kingsbury 

Frank   Taylor  Sh'-lley  Hull 

Reginald  Hornby  Nor.nan  Tharp 

Benjamin  Trotter  Thomas  Reynolds 

Sidney  Sharp  Barnett  Parker 

Emma  sharp  Ma.ion  .\hbitt 

James  Wlrkham  Vincent  Sternroyd 

Dorothv  WIckham  G«lady.«  Morris 

.\Knps   Prhirle  Mllrlred  Orme 

Element  "Wynne  Leinold  r^ane 

Kate  Kelma  Hall 

The  story  of  Mr.  Maugham's  new  play, 
throughout  the  first  three  acts.  Is  that  of 
a  young  woman  who  Is  a  fool  and  who 
[  ays  the  price  of  her  fully.  A  fourth 
act,  illogical  and  lll-conc?ived,  brings 
about  .a  happy  ending,  where  It  Is  well- 
nigh  incredible  that  a  happy  ending  could 
result.  Throughout  three  acts  the  play 
is  forceful  and  compellir.g.  It  shows 
Mauglwiin  It)  a  new  mood  and  one 
which  goes  deeper  into  life  than  do  the 
flippant  drawing-room  comedies  for 
which  he  Is  chiefly  celebrated.  Thj 
primitive  brutality  of  th3  Canadian 
farmer  In  the  third  act  may  seem  a  trifle 
exaggerated,  but  it  reflects  nature  even 
tl-.iuugh  It  magnifies  it  as  well.  All  this, 
however,  is  negatived  by  the  last  act, 
which  Is  wordy,  theatrical  and  quite  as 
incredible,  undsr  the  circumstances,  as 
the  eharining  "Vogue"  costume  in  wiilcb 
Miss  Hurke  chooses  to  array  her  ador- 
aMi'  p.'rson. 

In  the  tlrst  act  we  And  Norah  Marsh 
at  Tunbrldge  Wells,  England,  disap- 
pointed of  receiving  a  promised  and 
imicli  needed  bequest  from  the  lady 
whom  she  faithfully  served  as  com- 
r>anion  for  10  /ears.  She  remarks  as  the 
iintain  fall»  that  she  doesn't  know 
what  she  will  do.  But  the  audience 
knows  (from  the  program)  that  she  will 
go  to  Canada  to  Join  lier  brother,  who 
fanning  It  In  Manitoba  and  who  has 
niarrieil  a  waitress.  And  here  the  sec- 
ond ai  t  finds  her. 

Ti  I-  first  act  is  a  conventional  scene— 
Kn;lish  social  life  of  the  regular  sort- 
wit  ii  two  or  three  transitory  characters 
briefly  but  cleverly  sketched.  The  sec- 
ond act  Is  a  new  departure  for  Mr. 
.Maugham  and  It  must  lie  said  to  his 
credit,  and  to  that  of  the  company,  that 
it  is  exceedingly  well  done.  The  life  pic- 
tured in  the  kitchen-living-room  of  the 
rude  liouse  which  Edward  -Marsh  has 
l.uilt  for  himself  smacks  of  reality.  The 
(lialogi  is  convincing  and  the  char- 
luiers— Marsh  himself  the  Knglishinan 
of  irentle  birth  who  has  sunk,  or  shall 
ne  say  adapted  himself,  to  the  life  of 
the  I'loiitiersman;  Gertie,  his  wife,  cher- 
ishing bitterly  her  natural  resentment 
HKainsl  the  sister-ln-law  who  had  op- 
posed her  marriage:  Hornby,  the  ten- 
derfoot; Trotter,  the  erstwhile  brick- 
layer, who  finds  life  in  Canada  well  to 
his  tasle:  Frank  Taylor,  the  temporary' 
hired  man— all  are  drawn  with  a  virility  , 
and  power  that  show  the  aiitlior  to  have  ' 
studied  well  his  types.  j 
So  \\ell  is  tills  scene  written  and  acted] 
that  it  seems  hardly  strange  that 
Norah.  goaded  to  desperation  by  the 
difficnlt\-  of  her  position  in  these  strange 
and  uncongenial  surrouiMlngs,  should  in 
a  moment  of  madness  accept  Taylor's 
offer  of  marriage  and  go  with  him  to' 
the  ino\itable  life  of  drudgery  of  a 
front iei-  farmer's  wife  In  the  log  shack 
AVhicli  he  has  built  for  himself  on  his 
own  quarter  section.  Ar.d  the  same  Is 
true  of  the  act  which  follows,  where 
Norah  sees  the  worst  side  of  her  hue-  i 
band's  character  and  learns  ti<at  thoj 
fthlcs  of  the  mascul'nrt  type  of  the| 
'  '•  if  the  chaiactt;r  of  Ta-.lor  be 
includes  Ilttl"  I ".speci  ^  '  ■  wom- 
protty  poor  sort  of  so  .  isinaie 


■J  i"-  ia;,l  a>  t  is  i.;.  .  ..niparison  disap- 
pointing, and  Noiah's  ilnal  speech,  with 
its  tiresome  declamation  and  sentimen- 
tality, is  the  kind  which  makes  you 
grab  your  hat  and  run  for  the  door 
without  waiting  for  th^  curtain. 

Or  the  players  only  the  best  can  be , 
said.  Miss  Kingsbury's  Gertrude  is.  ex- 
cellently done.  Miss  Burke  continues 
to  display  her  increased  ability  and  emo- 
tional iiowers,  in  addition  to  her  per- 
sonal charm.  Mr.  Hull  proves  hiivself 
an  actor  of  commendable  versatility  by 
playin.q:  the  part  of  the  uncouth  and 
unlettered  Canadian  quite  as  well  as 
he  played  the  elesant  yrfung  lord  in 
"The  Mind-the-Paint  Girl."  The  capable 
■work  of  the  company  makes  of  a  play 
not  without  Its  defects  a  performance 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  Interesting  and 
worth  seeing.  

AMUSING  SKETCH 
AT  B.  F.  KEITff  S 


'Youth,'  with  Mrs.  Gene  Hughes, 
Heads  Excellent  Bill- 
Elephants  Delayed. 


Although  the  bill  was  devoid  of  its 
advertised  headline  act,  two  large  audi- 
ences thoroughly  enjoyed  an  admirable 
program  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  yes- 
terday. The  missing  headline  act  was 
that  of  Miss  Orford  and  her  troupe  of 
trained  elephants.  It's  the  greatest  and 
biggest  animal  act  in  vaudeville.  So 
big  In  fact  that  It  became  stalled  in 
yesterday's  blizzard  somewhere  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Miss  Or- 
ford, herself,  was  able  to  reach  Boston] 
tut  her  troupe  of  African  monsters  with 
their  attendants  were  missing,  although 
a  telegram  arriving  at  the  house  late 
last  niglit  stated  that  -Miss  Orford's 
"company"  had  got  through  to  New 
York  and  would  arrive  In  Boston  early 
this  morning  in  ample  tmie  for  this 
afternoon's  production. 

Tlie  excellence  of  the  rest  of  the  bill 
caused  Miss  Orford  and  her  elephants 
to  be.  perhaps,  le.ss  missed  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Mrs. 
Gene  Hughes  and  comp.iny  In  "Youth" 
presented  a  most  amusing  and  pleasing 
sketch  In  which  .Mrs.  Hughes  plays  the 
role  of  the  grandmother,  an  ardent  ex- 
ponent of  the  theory  that  "you're  only 
as  old  as  you  feel."  Dropping  In  upon 
her  daughter  and  her  daughter's  daugh- 
ter, the  two  attired  In  .ve  backwood 
dresses  both  made  from  the  same  piece, 
the  crandmother  succeed$  in  eventually 
iii'iu'  Ing  her  daughter  and  grand- 
(laiigliter  to  believe  "that  they  are  young 
after  all.  Finally,  dressed  In  some  of 
the  extra  gowns  that  the  ii,randmother 
lias  brought  upon  her  visit,  the  two 
agree  to  a  dinner  party  at  Rector's  and 
discover  to  their  toy — or  should  it  be  to 
their  sorrow — that  they  have  both  been 
"dead"  for  years  and  have  only  Just  be- 
gun to  realize  what  life  really  i-s. 

Ray  L.  Ro>"ce,  who  has  been  in  Bos- 
ton often  in  the  past,  if  not  In  recent 
\enrn.  has  the  same  laughable  line  of 
'  cli.-iractera  which  he  portrays.     He  as- 
sumes the  role  of  the  opposing  attor- 
neys and  of  the  Judge  in  the  breach  of 
'  piomise  case  between  the  two,  a  butcher 
aged  70  and  an    unsophisticated  maid 
'  01  64,  subsequently  turning  Ids  atten- 
tion to  the  graduatory  exercises  of  ,i 
country  high  school  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  principal  of  the 
school  and  the  star  student :   all  con- 
:  tribute    to    the    fun  and  provide  addl- 
I  tlonal    opportunity    for    Mr.    Royce  to 
show  his  versatillt.v  as  a  portrayer  of 
jcharacteis.    Then  there  Is  ".A.  Night  in 
Ian   English   JIusic  Hall,"  with  all  ths 
old    favorites    in   the   company   of  H, 
I  Including    the    troublesome    youth  who 
I  sits  in  one  box  and  the  inebriated  chap 
I  in  the  box  opposite.    The  riiree  Renards, 
I  !.Itliough   opening  the  show   upon  the 
program,   came  along  well  in   tlie  bill 
and  certainly  deserve  a  place  well  up 
towaid  that  of  the  headliner.    They  are 
aerial  acrobats  and  have  an  extremely 
attractive  as  well  as  novel  specially. 

Devlne  and  Williams  in  "The  Travel- 
ing Salesman  and  the  Female  Drum- 
mer" ijrovlded  a  lot  of  rapid-fire  fun. 
I.iglitner  and  Jordan,  two  well-gowned 
young  women,  sang,  danced  and  gave 
planologucs.  Raymond  and  Bain  were 
.sjood  in  "I.,ocked  Out"  and  Carson  and 
Brown  were  quite  the  "dancing  dandies" 
they  were  billed. 


I  As  theWorld  Wagsl 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE.  j 

Speaking  last  Salard.T.y  of  Tenniel  and 
his  caricatures  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Punch,  wc  alluded  to  Vanity  Fair  and 
its  iisc  of  "the  Scotch  cap  and  cloak 
worn  on  his  (Lincoln's)  first  Journey  to 
Wa.'hington  as  chosen  President."  We 
have  received  the  following  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  regret  to  see  that  you  have  unwit- 
tingly plagiarized  the  late  Joseph  How- 
iii  your  reference  to  Abraham 
-Scotch  cap  ano  cloak  worn 


<•  1  Journey  to  "Washington." 
Isicolay  and  Hay  in  their  ''Lincoln"  say 
that  "many  caricatures  and  comments 
of  that  day  were  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing sentence  In  a  dispatch  to  the  "New 
York  Tim.es':  'He  wore  a  Scotch  plaid 
and  a  very  long  military  cloak,  so  that 
he  was  entirely  unrecognizable.'  This 
description  was  the  pure  invention  of  a 
newspaper  correspondent  understood  t  J 
be  Joseph  Howard.  Jr.,  who  later  In  the 
war  was  imprisoned  In  Fort  Lafayette 
for  publishing  a  forged  proclamation, 
about  the  draft,  in  the  New  York  news- 
par  crs." 

The  "Scotch  cap  and  cloak"  clearly 
^elong  to  Joe  Howard  and  I  hope  you 
•B  ill  restore  them  to  his  shade.      K.  Y. 

Boston,  Feb.  28. 


Lincoln  "Disguised." 

I  The  caricature  in  Vanity  Fair  to 
I  which  we  referred  is  In  the  issue  of 
March  9,  1861.  It  is  a  half-page  picture 
of  a  cloak  reaching  from  the  ankles  to  a 
Scotch  cap.  There  is  this  legend:  "The 
New  President  of  the  United  States: 
From  a  fugitive  sketch."  This  carica- 
ture is  opposite  a  full  page  cartoon  by 
H.  L.  Stephens  representing  Buchanan 
as  an  Iceberg  melting  as  the  sun  with 
Lincoln's  face  rises  and  shines  on  it. 
On  the  preceding  page  is  an  article, 
"Movements  of  Mr.  Lincoln."  with  a 
picture  of  him  doing  "The  MacLIncoIn 
Harrisburg  Highland  Fling"  in  Scottish 
costume.  "Although  the  kilt  cannot  be 
called  a  very  definite  article  of  costume, 
yet,  as  the  definite  article  Is  worn  by  the 
chieftain  for  a  prefix  to  his  name,  the 
adoption  of  the  kilt  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as,  a  misdemeanor.  The  precaution- 
ary measure  of  "letting  his  whiskers 
grow'  taken  by  the  MacLIncoIn,  will 
now  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  public. 
Scottish  chieftains  Invariably  'let  their 
whiskers  grow";  they  are  obliged  by 
feudal  tenure  to  do  so."  The  report  that 
Lincoln,  to  somplete  his  disguise,  had 
"let  his  whiskers  grow"  furnished  the 
burden  of  a  little  poem,  "The  Song  of 
the  Presidential  Pilgrim."  in  Vanity  Fair 
of  March,  1861.  It  begins: 

Come  ladles  all  and  gentlemen,  around  my 
I         platform  throng, 

"Man  wants  but  little  iere  below,  nor  wants 
I         that  little  long." 

Depending  on  which  principle,  I  mean,  irhere'er 
1  go. 

To  put  my  trust  in  ProTidenc«,  and  let  my 
whiskers  grow. 
And  in  the  same  issue  of  Vanity  Fair 
in  an  article  entitled  "Mr.  Lincoln's 
'Flight"  is  this  sentence:  "By  the  ad- 
vice of  weak  men,  who  should  straddle 
through  life  in  petticoats  Instead  of 
disgracing  such  manly  garments  as  pan- 
taloons and  coats,  the  President-elect 
disguises  himself  after  the  manner  of 
the  heroes  of  two  shllUn.g  novels,  and 
rides  secretly.  In  the  deep  night,  frura 
Harrisburg  to  Washington." 


In  Vanity  Fair. 

We  alluded  to  the  story  about 
Lincoln's  first  Journey  to  Washington 
as  President-elect  to  show  that  Tenniel 
of  Punch  was  not  the  only  one  to  carica- 
ture Lincoln:  that  certain  Americana  in 
the  North  did  not  hesitate  to  picture 
hlin  grotesquely.  Tn  "Vanity  Fair  of 
March  23,  1861,  Stephens  portrayed 
"Prof.  Lincoln  In  His  Great  Feat  of  Bal- 
ancing." In  Juggler's  costume  and  in  the 
centre  of  a  ring  Lincoln  is  endeavoring 
to  balance  Fort  Sumter  and  the  dove  of 
peace  which  are  at  the  ends  of  a  cross- 
liar  on  a  long  stick  resting  on  his  fore- 
head. Seward  as  a  clown  stands  by 
and  points  to  him  In  admiration. 

As  far  back  as  Oct.  27,  1880,  yanity 
Fair  pictured  Lincoln  as  a  negro  but- 
ting Breckenridge,  while  Douglas  as  a 
fat  wench  tries  to  interpose.  "Old  Abe" 
Is  stamped  on  a  patch  in  the  seat  of 
Lincoln's  trousers.  The  cartoon  is  en- 
titled: "Sich  a  Gittin  Upstairs"  and 
there  Is  this  verse: 

Miss  Douglas  "beller  out.       Den   Sh«  Jump 

between  us 
But  I   suess  she  no  foglt  da  day  when 

Abra'ni  show  his  jrenus! 
Sich  a  fr'"ln  uP  stairs  I  neber  did  se». 
Slch  a  glttln  up  stairs  1  neber  did  seel 

A  parrot  in  a  cage  cries:  "Bracky's 
got  a  cracker." 

After  the  firin?  on  Fort  Sumter,  Van- 
I  Ity  Fair,  which  had  not  favored  the 
abolitionists  and  "nlshed  the  Union  pre- 
served almost  at  any  cost,  was  resolute- 
ly ill  favor  of  the  war.  It  fought  val- 
iantly with  pen  and  pencil,  and  one  of 
its  most  brilliant  contributors,  F^tz 
James  O'Brien,  lost  his  life  as  a  soldier 
(in  the  Northern  army. 


Well  Remembered. 

i  Whether  Joseph  Howard,  Jr..  started 
the  story  about  the  Scotch  cap  and 
cloak,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
Surely  Messrs.  Nlcolay  and  Hay  had  no 
personal  knowledge  concerning  the  au- 
thorship. We  remember  well  as  a  boy 
the  Wideawake  processions  in  our  coun- 
try town.  We  remember  the  talk  about 
the  "shameful  necessity"  of  a  disguUc 
for  the  President-elect,  the  rumors  that 
Lincoln  on  his  way  to  Washington 
would  be  kidnapped,  or  even  assassi- 
nated at  Baltimore.  Nor  did  tlieso 
ftorles  come  then  only  from  the  New 
York  Times.  The  newspapers  read  by 
tho  stanch  Republicans  in  that  part  of 
the  Connecticut  valley  were  the  New 
York  7"ribune,  the  Boston  Journal— 
fhonrh  some  took  the  .Advertiser— and  1 


<■  re 
-the  lir- 

1    cap  Kiiln 
of  ihe  ,'its» 
~«  years  by 
nawspapera 

'   of  Frank 
''<i"  Kvon 
and  Xrtw 
- ..  a  statements 
■   bi'en  iiiiui  IhuteO  by' 
they  were  so  n'ani- 1^ 

O"  REPEATED  f 
AT  THE  OPERA  HOUSE  j 

Don  Giovanni"  Put  off  Owing  to  ' 
Illness  of  Miss  Destlnn. 
acvount  of  the  slokness  of  Miss  I 
un.   VerJl's  "Otello"   was  substl- 
'     •    ■     ht  at  the  Boston  Opera 
.  Olovannl,"  which  hail 
The  cast  was  the  sanic 
111  !\9  that  of  last  Krl- 
Ancona  appeared  in- 
t  tti  as  lago.    The  other 
"3  were  again  Mmes.  Wein- 
I   I.evernnI   snd   yir.   Zena- 1 
"  '    t«>d.  I 

I's  '•Ro- 
ll to  the 

;  the  liostoii  Upera  House, 
once  a   favorite,   has  not 
.1  here  for  many  years.: 
will  be  Mmes.  Nielsen, 
i^ie.  and  Messrs.  Mura- 
anffeg.  W'ronskl,  Grand, 
i:verett  and  Fusco.  Mr. 
.  uct. 

-STLE  SQUARE.  March  2— 'The 
.>f  the  Golden  West,"  Da^Oid  Belas- 
Jrama  In  four  acts. 

Jubnaon.  a  stranger  

William  P.  Carleton 

Castro  Donald  Meek 

Ranee  Frederic  Ormonde 

Slim  Walter  Walker 

<'arney  Christie 

V .'. .'  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

'■.ambler  Albert  I.eKol 

ly  Sheriff  Frank  Kelllhcr 

-  of  the  Pony  Expres.'i  

Montana  Williams 

Billy  George  Ernst 

jce   Ai  Roberts 

 Mabel  Colcord 

 Mary  Young 

In  writing  of  a  play  so  old  as  "The. 
0:rl  of  the  Golden  Wesf  It  Is  hardly  | 
-ible  to  touch  an  angle  that  has  not; 

found    before.     Ulck    Johnson,  a; 
:it.  is  wanted  for  a  series  of  hold- 
He  had  met  "The  Girl"  once  and 
had  always  remained  in  his  mind 
when,  as  now,  the  sheriff  was  so 
.n  his  pursuit.    He,  too,  loved  the 
but  she  would  have  none  of  him 
r  tlndlng  Johnson.     Tiie  robber  is 
-ht:   the   .sh.riff   his   preparing  his 
h   when   the   girl,   fighting  for  his 
persuades  Sheriff  Ranee  to  play  a 
■?  of  cards  with  her  that  will  de- 
Johnson's   fate.     She   wins;  thus 
outlaw  escapes  Ranee,  only  to  suf- 
arrest   at  others'   hands.     But,  of 
rse,  he  is  again  freed  and  he  and 
;irl  set  out  for  the  east. 
•    Miss  Young,   acting   the  heroine,] 
rather  too  deep  a  covering  of 
to    her    earlier   scenes  yes- 
nevertheless    rose   fully  to 
the  h«:a.>  r    '.es,  as  in  act  two.  Just  be- 
fore  Job!     !.  s  capture;   as   when  the 
erifl,   uiiily  frenzied,     insulted  the 
1  :  or  again,  as  when  she  heard  the 
,  shots  that  injured  the  highwayman. 

Carletoi:.  playing  Johnson.  Is  in  a 
ir*hat  .•ijl,,r:';-s  role.    There  is  here* 
H   little  sit.j.iing,  still  he  realizes 
■       -   is   in    it ;    so,   too,   does  Mr. 
for  Jack  Ranee.    'We  wish  we 
<ive   seen   more   of   Mr.  Meek, 
e   .le   was  powerful   In     his  role, 
re  is  a  capable  cast  for  the  other 


■  1  ttle  Spanish. 
As  th.-  WiMid  Wasa:  j  Twain's  Spanish  Main. 

In  looking  over  The  Herald  of  Fab.  It  |  xs  the'W^orld  Wags: 
for  quite  another  purpose  the  enoloaed      y^b,  Mark  Twain  was,  as  you  say.  a 
clipping  caught  my  eye:   "A  Spanish    humorist,  but  in  speaking  of  the  coast  fit 
friend  called  our  attention  to  the  fact    Spain  bordering  upon  the  Strait  of  Glbral- 


that  'Plaia  dos  Toros'  on  the  program 
is  good  Portuguese,  but  poor  Spanish. 
It  Bhould  read,  he  says.  'Plasa  de 
Toros."  " 

"Plaia  do.s  Toros  "  Is  undoubtedly  good 
Portugue.ie  and  poor  Spanish  and  "Plaia 
de  Toros"  not  much  better,  being  very 
ungrammatlcal.  Ask  your  Spanish  friend 
if  "Plasa  des  Toros""  would  not  be  bet- 
ter. W.  H.  K. 

Brookllne. 

Our  Spanish  friend,  and  he  la  a  man 
of  large  parts,  smiled  when  we  showed 
hitrt  this  letter  and  said;  "  "Plaza  de 
Toros"  is  right.  'Plaza  des  Toros'  Is 
wron»."  Not  knowing  Spanish  we  do 
not  anter  the  controversy.  We  merely 
remark  that  Richard  Ford  In  his  famous 
"Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Spain" 
t2d  ed.  1847)  describing  the  bull  fights 
at  Madrid,  speaks  of  the  "Plaza  de 
Toros"  (page  414).— Ed. 

"Forecasted." 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Pnrkes  quotes  this  sen- 
tence from  a  Boston  newsf>aper:  "The 
weather  man  confidently  forecasted  last 
night  that  Boston  had  lost  another  bliz- 
zard." and  writes  to  The  Herald  as  fol- 
lows: "To  decide  a  bet,  will  you  please 
state  In  your  columns  whether  this  use 
Of  "forecasted"  is  correct?  A  friend  bets 
that  -forecast"  is  the  only  proper  form. 
He  says,  forecasted"  has  no  more  au- 
thority than  'casted."  Who  is  right?"' 

'"Forecast"  and  "forecasted"  are  al- 
lowed by  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 
The  former  Is  preferred,  but,  while  "fore- 
casted" Is,  perhaps,  the  older  form,  it  is 
not  obsolete.  These  instances  of  use  are 
given:  W.  Perkins,  "Cases  of  Con- 
science,"" about  leiK,  "Jonah  forecasted 
dangers  in  his  calling";  Mrs.  Rollins, 
"New  England  Bygones,"  1S83:  "They 
forecasted  the  sky.'"  "Casted"  for  "cast"" 
is  found  In  old  writers,  as  in  Caxtou; 
also  in  Tindale's  Bible:  "She  casted  thi.s 
oyntment  on  my  body"  (Matthew,  xxvi., 
12).— Ed. 


tar  as  the  Spanish  Main  he  was  not  In- 
dulging In  a  "Jew  desprit,"  as  Artemus 
■Ward  would  call  it,  but  wa.?  stating 
What  he  thotiglit  to  be  a  fact.  Not  a 
little  of  the  chapter  in  which  that  pas- 
saco  occurs  consists  of  a  realistic  de- 
scription of  hl.s  travels,  does  it  not? 
Look  at  tho  ohaptor  and  .seo  if  you  don't 
think  so.  That  is  the  way  In  which  I 
understand  the  chapter,  and  1  think  he 
was  speaking  seriously  wjien  he  spoke 
of  the  coast  of  Spain  bordering  upon  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  as  the  Spanish  Main. 

INCONSTANT  filGAUKK. 
The  coast  of  Spain  bordering  upon  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  may  have  been  the 
Spanish  Main  to  Mark  Twain.  It  was 
and  is  the  Spanish  Main  to  no  other 
writer,  and  to  no  sailor  or  geoRxapher.— 
Ed. 


j  Tenniel  and  Gordon. 

!  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  Speaking  of  Sir  John  Tenniel  ren-indsjl  ^^gj,  several  days  In  transit,  owing 
'  me  of  the  cartoon  which,   of  all  his  |  ^  ^j^^  storm  embargo.  Miss  Orford's 


"In  His  Name." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  the  following  report  in  a  col- 
umn headed  "Society": 

"The  Rock  Island  Club  was  the  serene 
of  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  bril- 
liant gatherings  of  the  season  Friday 
afternoon,  the  affair  being  a  tango  tea 
given  by  the  In  His  Name  Circle  o£ 
Klng"s  Daughters." 

This  all  adds  to  the  joy  of  living  when 
one  is  in  exile  on  the  island  of  Rock.  • 

Feb.  26.  HYACINTH  CAGE. 


ELEPHANTS  AS 
SKIUEDACTORS 

To  paraphrase  a  saying  of  Joseph 
AUenton  in  the  sketch  of  Mrs.  Gene 
Hughes  and  company  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre,  last  evening,  as  he  proclaims 
the  arrival  of  the  giddy  grandmother, 
The  elephants  have  'came'!" 


which,   of  all 
j  many,  Impressed  me  the  most — the  one  j 
'  which  brought  shame  to  the  cheek  of  | 
•  every  Englishman.   I  was  in  London  ia  j 
j  1883  and  1884.    No  one  who  was  not 
j  there  then  could  have  understood  the 
'  intense  feeling   expressed  among  men 
I  because  of  the  abaudoment  by  the  gov- 
ernment  of  "Chinese"  Gordon,  after  his 
brave  acceptance  of  the  Khartoum  Job. 
I  I  sl'.all  never  forget  the  feelings  witl; 
I  which  I  saw  Tenniel's  cartoon  In  Punch 
'  shc-.ving   Gordon  on   the    rampartii  of 
Khartoum,  seeing  in  the  sky,  as  a  mir- 
age, the  vision  of  the  rescuing  fjrces 
that  were  never  to  come. 

OTIS  STREET. 

NewtOnville. 


GlTe  us  the  man  that  Is  not  ashamed 
-  his  business.  "WTiether  he  is  president 
:  the  rnlted  State"  or  some  other  trust, 
a  professor  lu  a  female  college,  a  pianist 
(wandering  or  stationary),  a  lawyer,  a 
bar-keeper,  or  a  clerk  in  a  bird  store,  j 
•We  knew  a  manufacturer  of  corsets,  j 
practical,  sanitary  and  alluring  corsets. 
They  had  procured  for  him  riches  and 
reputation,  perhaps  notoriety  is  here  the 
more  fitting  word— for  in  business,  no- 
toriety Is  sometimes  more  to  be  desired 
than  reputation.  The  manufacturer  was 
grateful" — we  have  heard  that  he  used 
to  w»ar  one  of  his  corsets  on  state  oc- 
casions.  This  in»n,  honest,  public-spir- 
ited, B'?neroua  and  thoughtful  toward 
a  'r'  ■  loyea,  was  once  ridiculed  because 
■.borate  dinner  In  his  own  house 
T.  was  served  frozen  in  a  corsets 
:,Ir.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  sat 
-  us  at  table,  frowned  on  a  fool- 
iii.  :•    on  who  tittered  when  the  dish 
vas  pb  -s'^  and  turning  to  his  charming 
neighbor.  Mrs.  Golightly,  exclaimed  in 
an- ""^fliJlBitety  modulated  voice: 

^yjli,  hide  those  bills  o'  snow 
'ir  f.-oz«n  bosom  bears. 


"MIckle  &  Muckle." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  know  nothing  of  derivations  or  ot 
the  authorities  you  ciuote.  but  ycu  are 
I  q-Jlte  right  in  saying  that  "Muckle"  is 
a  variant  of  "Miokle.""  Wiiere  I  was 
brought  i;p  we  spelled  it  "MIckle""  and 
pronounced  it  "Muckle."  The  correct 
saying  :3  "M:any  i  pickle  makes  a 
iTiickle."  "Pickle,"  pronounced  "pu:kle," 
ne.'ins  small  and  I  think  is  always  used 
us  to  quantity  and  never  as  to  size. 
"Mickle,"  however,  is  used  either  way. 
To  the  "guidwife"  t"ne  "guirtman''  may 
l:'e  a  "mickle  fool,"  but  the  youngest 
cf  the  family  is  her  "wee  mannie."  and 
she  adds  a  "pickle  saut  tae  the  bit 
I'arritch"  that  .vill  ni:<ke  I'aeir  moi  ning 
nieal.  W-  J.  RHODES. 

Boston,  Feb.  27, 

Pickle:  1.  A  single  grain  or  corn  of 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  e.  g.  a  barley 
pickle,  a  barley  corn.  Formerly,  also,  a 
single'  grain  or  particle  (ot  sand  dust, 
etc.).  2.  A  small  quantity  or  amount  (of 
fluid,  powder  or  anything  quantitative); 
a  little.  (Followed  by  substantive  with- 
out "of"— as  in  Scott's  "Old  Mortality": 
"I   wad   get   ray   pickle  meal."  Idr. 


Rhodes'B  contention  that  "pickle"  is 
never  used  "as  to  size"  is  erroneous. 

"The  correct  saying,  is  'Many  a  pickle 
makes  a  mickle.'  "  Is  it?  Camden  (1605) 
gives  in  a  list  of  proverbs:  "Many  a  lit- 
tle makes  a  mickle."  Steele,  in  the 
Spectator,  wrote:  "Many  a  little  makes 
a  mickle."  Westminster  Gazette  (April 
29,  1906):  "Mony  a  pickle  makes  a 
muckle."  "Ray's  Proverbs"  (fourth  ed., 
1778):  "Many  littles  make  a  mickle." 
Bailey's  Dictionary  (second  ed.,  1733); 
"Many  littles  make  a  mickle."— Ed. 


troupe  of  educated  elephants  arrived 
In  time  to  close  the  evening  perform- 

**The  act  of  Miss  Orford  and  her  ele- 
phants Is  something  new  to  theatre-, 
eoers  for  all  we  have  witnessed  here- 
tofore in  the  sawdust  ring  has  been  .-i 
tiresome  repetition.  The  resources  ol 
the  Keith  stage,  however,  hardly  meas- 
ure up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  act. 
•  Miss  Orford,  in  an  Egyptian  dancing 
costume,  is  reclining  and  receiving  the 
j  attentions  of  a  monster  pachyderm  as 
the  act  opens,  the  latter  fannmg  her, 
in  a  most  approved  style.  Dancing  n 
all  manner  of  steps  by  the  three  eit- 
phants  follows,  and  there  is  wonder  at 
the  tenderness,  the  grace,  witn  whicn 
Miss  Orford  is  raised  on  their  trunks  and 
letunied  to  the  stage.  Later  the  twoj 
largest  lock  trunks   and   give  her  a 

"swing."  ,  ^,  n,,,- 

But  the  most  frivolous  of  the  three 
Is  a  hospitable  fellow.  He  invites  his, 
friend  to  dine  over  the  telephone,  aiid  ne 
"speaks"  loudly,  so  that  all  may  hear. 
The  guest  arrives  and  there  is  a  repast, 
remarkably  lifelike  in  detail.  While  the 
meal  is  going  on  the  "maid."  appropri- 
ately gafbed,  provides  a  light  and  ex- 
tinguishes the  taper  by  stamping  it  out. 
She  puts  the  "baby"  in  the  cradle  and 
tucks  in  the  clothing  after  the  manner 
of  a  fond  mother;  and  finally  the  house 
takes  fire;  the  alarm  is  rung  in,  the  old 
hand  tub  arrives  and  the  fire  is  ex- 
tinguished by  the  elephants,  while  Miss 
Orford  is  rescued  from  the  second  story 
to  the  applause  of  an  admiring  audience. 

-VKtiv  r  /  ^ '  V 

Gounod's  Work  Has  First  Per 
formance  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House. 


8ez  He. 

As  the  World  Wage: 

In  "The  Diary  of  Our  Own  Samuel 
Pepys"  In  the  Evening  Herald  of  Feb. 
21  the  expression  "I  salth"  occurs.  Is 
such  English  as  that  to  be  found  in  the 
diary  of  the  original  Pepys?  If  so,  the 
latter  indulged  in  soleclstic  English,  for 
the  use  of  the  termination  "eth"  in  verbs 
is  proper  in  only  the  third  person  and 
singular  number.  ANTrQU/»RTAN 

Boston. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance of  Gounod's  "Romeo  et  Juli- 
ette" at  this  opera  house.  Mr.  Strony 
conducted. 

The  Duk«  of  'Verona  Mr.  'Wronski: 

Capulet  Mt.  GranciJ 

Tybalt   Mr.  Dfnu- 

Qregory   Mr.  Sampiprll 

Paris   Mr.  Everett 

Romeo   Mr.  Muratn'o 

Meroutlo   Mr.  Danse.«! 

Benvolio   Mr.  Fusco  i 

Stephano   Mmo.  Swartz-Morai^ 

Prlar  Laurence   Mr.  Marcoux 

Gertrude   Miss  Rltnskaja 

Juliette  Miss  Nielsen 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  has  had  a  curious 
history  in  this  country.  When  it  was 
Jrst  performed-  In  New  York  by  an  in- 
f  ?i)*H:  company  and  in  Italian,  only  the 
'-<5ong  ple^'-  V  French  com- 

•*  -        r  meo.  did  little 

popular.  It 


IB  not  necessary  to  speak  of  ili.- 
version  used  by  the  Emma  Abbott  com- 
pany. At  last  the  de  Reszkes  came, 
and  when  Gounod's  work  was  per- 
formed with  them  and  Mme.  Melba  or 
Mme.  Eames,  and  Plancon  In  the  cast, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  became  a  favorite. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  prefer  It  to 
"Faust."  Jean  de  Reszke  as  Romeo 
was  Incomparable.  The  popularity  ot 
the  opera  remained  as  long  as  Mme. 
Melba  or  Mme.  Eames  appeared  as 
JuUet,  while  the  tenor"  was  Saleza  or 

■^ATetdval  of  this  opera  after  many 
•yeirs  naturally  brings  with  it  memo- 
ries, and  it  was  not  easy  last  night  in- 
tereatlne  as  the  performance  was  in 
S  n  lays,  to  forget  the  romanticisrn 
of  Jean  de  Reszke,  the  tenderness  and 
passion  with  which  he  sang  the  love 
music,  the  spirit  of  his  exile  s^e^e  or 
the  elegance  of  the  ^"Pf  t>-J°'^^^ 
Plancon  as  Capulet  the  host,  or  the 
Vnotuousness  ot  the  pontifical  Edouard 
de  Reszke  in  the  marriage  scene,  or  the 
brilliance  of  Mme.  Melba  in  the  WalU 
and  her  golden  voice,  whioh  was  emo- 
tional In  Itself  although  her  face  was 
Impassive,  or  the  apparition  of  Emma 
Eames  exulting  in  her  radiant  beauty. 

The  years  have  passed  and  the  voices 
are  now  nearly  all  silent.  Without  such 
voices,  without  the  romantic  spirit  In 
which  the  opera  was  then  performed,, 
the  music  for  the  most  part  now  seemsl 
old-fashioned  and  futile.  The  complaint 
was  made  long  ago  that  the  opera  was 
In  reality  only  one  long  sugary  duet. 
The  music  of  the  first  act  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  meeting  of  the  lovers  is 
vulgar  enough  to  be  applauded  In  a  mus- 
ical comedy.  And  of  all  tho  pages  few 
retain  freshness. 

There  is  *he  rapturous  ornithological 
melody  In  Juliet's  chamber.    There  is 
still  the  music  for  Friar  Laurence  ad- 
ministering  the   sleeping   Potior,  and 
there  are  emotional  phrases  in  the  last 
act  But  this  year  is  1914  and  Gounod  s  op- 
era Is  moribund,  if  not  dead,  soon  to  be 
put  in  the  vault  with  the  operas  on  the 
same  subject  by  Vaccai  and  Bellini,  and 
all  the  works  In  which  Romeo  was  a 
contralto.    Boston  has  seen  female  Ro- 
meo's in  opera,  as  ^^en  Vestval.  the  ^ 
magnificent  appeared  here  in  the  Fifties 
Some  of  the  minor  parts  were  well 
taken  last  night.  The  Stephano  of  Mme, 
M(?rse  was. the,  best  that  wejiaye  seen, 
fi?me6's  page  was  In  old  times  a  tire- 
some young  woman  masquerading  in 
men's  clothes.    Mr.  Danges  was  a  bet. 
"r  Mercutio  than  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
baruone  could  do  "^"^^^  ^^^w^s 
rnusic  to  Queen  Mab.    Mr.   Deru  was 
Si  excellent  Tybal  as  far  as  his  smg- 
Ing  was  concerned,  as  good,  though  not 
80  spirited  In  action  as  the  fiery  Mon- 
tariol     The  chorus  was  effective;  but 
after     the     duke's     solemn  warning 
should  th^  followers  of  Montague  and 
ot  Capulet  at  once  enter  into  combat 
as  soon  as  Romeo  has  left  the  stage? 

The  effect  of  the  choral  prologue  was 
i  sadly  marred  by  the  chief  soprano  sing- 
es "persistently  flat.  Mr.  Strony  had 
'the  orchestra  well  in  hand.  The  scenery, 
which  we  understand  was  horrowed 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  al- 
lowed us  to  see  that  the  stage  aftei  all 
s  a  larcre  one,  and  there  was  ample 
room  for  the  movements  of  a  crowd. 
■I°he  scene  of  Juliet's  garden  was  charm- 
ing. The  lighting  ot  the  group  in  the 
prologue  was  poorly  managed.  Whj 
should  the  stage  in  the  exile  scene  have 
been  so  dark?  , 

The  feature  of  the  performance  was 
undoubtedly  the  Impersonation  of  Romeo 
bv  Mr.  Muratore.  He  was  loudly  ap- 
niauded,  and  the  louder  he  sang,  the 
more  enthusiastic  was  the  audience. 
It  Is  also  true  that  his  voice  is  more 
agreeable  in  forte  and  brilliant  passages 
than  in  pages  of  tender  sentiment;  for 
in  the  latter  his  voice  loses  In  quality, 
becomes  rather  nasal,  and  at  tiines  it 
whines.  His  diction  was  admirably 
clear  and  intelligent  He  was  manly  and 
all  that;  but  his  impersonation  as  a 
whole  was  not  romantic,  and  Romeo 
wag  romantic  with  a  tinge  ot  melan- 
choly. He  was  born  under  an  unlucky 
star  and  not  without  reason  did  Dr. 
Maginn  in  his  Shakesperian  paradoxes 
contrast  him  with  Bottom. 

Miss  Nielsen  took  the  part  of  Juliet 
for  the  first  time.   It  has  been  said  that 
the  actress  in  this  tragedy  should  be  a 
young  maiden  until  the  chamber  scene. 
The  part  should  afterward  be  played  by  i 
a  woman  who  knew  the  spell  of  passion.  | 
i  In  the  opera  there  is  no  need,  perhaps,  | 
ot  this  dliterentlation.  The  role  is  taken  , 
In  European  opera  houses,  as  a  rule,  by  ' 
a  voung    and  often    inexperienced  so- , 
prano  with  a  light    and  flexible  voice. 
We  ha^e    never  heard  a    Juliet  with 
deeply  emotional  tones.    There  is  that 
stumbling  block  for  such  voices  in  the 
first  act:  the  waltz  song,  with  its  ab- 
surd syllabic  setting  of  the  first  sen- 
tence.   Miss  Nielsen  is  not  at  ease  in 
coloratura  music,  and  there  was  little 
lightness  or  girlish  Joy  in'  her  perform- 
ance of  the  waltz.    She  is  a  lyric  so- 
prano  and   she  sang,    naturally,  with 
more  freedom  and  greater  expression 
m  the  scenes  that  followed.    She' was 
especially    fortunate    in    the  balcony 
scene.  ,    _  . 

Mr.  Marcoux  was  an  Impressive  Fnar. 
While  his  stage  business  w^as  his  own. 
while  it  differed  from  that  of  illustrious 
predecessors,  it  was  not  too  deliberately 
original.  The  music  suited  his  voice, 
which  had  more  body  and  was  mo.'-e 
sonorous  than  it  is  in  strict  y  baritone 
parts. 


By  l>HILIP  HALE. 

PAKK  theatre: — First  performance 
In  Boston  of  "Fanny's  First  Play,"  by 
Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw.  Produced  at  the 
Little  Tlieatie.  London.  April  19,  19H. 

fn.\RACTKRS  IS  THE  INDUCTIO.N. 

.«t-vi;ii  .George  Carr 

r...  i|  s.  voyard  ;  William  r,«-nls  Soalv 

r.        o  Dowda  (".   H.  Crokw  Klny 

l".iii;i.T  iCDowd*   Miss  Joan  StirlinB 

Ml-.  Trotter  Wolter  Klngsford 

Mr.  Vaugtaan   -.  -,  ...Clsii4e  Rains 

Mr.  Gunn   Vane  KntlT)ii-Viine 

Mr.  Klawner  Bannel  Gordon  Asb 

CHARACTERS  IX  THE  PI.AY. 

Mr.  RoMn  Ollbey  Sidney  Paxton 

Mrs.  Gilbey   Mi.is  Kate  Carl.voii 

I  Juggins   Ivan  Campbell 

Dora  Delaney  Miss  Eva  I>.">nar(l  Borne 

Mrs.  Knox   Miss  Katlierine  I'ole  ' 

Mr.  Jo.sop!i  Knox  .\rnnlrl  Lncy 

Xhrgnrpt  Knrix   Miss  Dulce  Mns^rave 

Lieut.   DuTttllet   HcrbiTt  Dansey 

Bobby   Spencer  Geach 

When  this  comedy  was  produced  in  i 
London  there  watf  no  doubt  about  the  ' 
authorship.     It  is  barely  possible  that  ' 
the  Mr.  Shaw  of  the  Induction  'might 
have  escaped  detection,  but  the  moment 
the    respectable    English    middle    class  j 
families  wcro  portrayed  and  the  dia-  | 
logue  began  to  run,  the  impish  person- 
ality of  Air.  Shaw  was  revealed.  I 
The  comedy  has  been  a  long  time  in  I 
coming  to  this  city.   No  doubt  many  of 
the  audience  yesterday  afternoon  had 
seen  It  in  New  Yorlv.    There  were  few 
I  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  whim-  | 
j  sical  plot,  the  delicious  representation  j 
I  of  leading  London  critics  and  the  dla-  | 
I  logue  glittering  with  a  brillian<  e  that  I 
:  Mr.  Shaw  himself  has  never  surpassed.  ) 
not  even  in  one  of  his  prefaces.  Tbe 
enjoyment  of  the  audience  was  as  keen 
as  though  tlie  performance  were  the 
flret,  and  the  excellence  of  the  acting 
put  away  all  thoughts  of  comparison. 
And  as  the  story  is  familiar  to  many 
and  the  surprises  should  not  be  known  l| 
to  those  who  will  go  unacquainted  with 
the  play,  there  is  no  need  of  describing 
the  comedy  at  length.  ■■ 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Count  . 

0  Dowda,  an  Englishman  that  has  lived 
long  In  Italy,  sojourning  in    England,  ; 
gives  a  present  to  his  daughter,  edu-  i 
cated  at  Cambridge,  and  this  present  Is  I 
a  performance  of  a  new  play.     The  I 
author    is    unknown.     Not    only    are  ! 
comedians   invited   to  Cambridg'e,   but  I 
Savoyard,  the  manager,  induce  leading  , 
critics  to  attend  the  performance  that 
a  just  verdict  may  bo  rendered.  Tho 
talk  of  the  Count,  who  is  dismayed  by 
present  conditions   of  life,  Savoyard's 
views  about  tlic  theatre,  the  entrance 
of  th^  critics  and  the  scene  between 
Fanny  and    Mr.   Trotter,   who   is  Mr. 
Walkley  of  the  Times  thinly  disguised. 

j  furnish  the  matter  for  the  Induction. 
I  Then  comes  the  play  In  three  acts. 
Thfjre  is  an  epilogue  In  which  the  critics 
give  their  opinions  and  Fanny  con- 
fe.'<*es  her  authorship. 
I  No  one  will  dispute  tlie  brillianca  of 
|the  Induction  and  the  ICpllogue,  not  even 
Ithute  who  are  distressed  by  Mi-,  Shaw's 
Irony  ^n  tho  play  Itself,  for  there  are 
.some  who  deplore  the  playwright's 
mental  attitude  and  wi.sii  that  he  had 
'"sanity  of  tliought"  ftnd"''  on8cientiou»- 
■nesM  of  purpose."  Thus  they  are  almost 
las  amusing  as  Mr.  Shaw. 

In  the  play  aro  the  Gilbey  household 
and  the  Knox  household.    Young  Gilbey 
If^  betrothed  to  Miss  Knox.    The  former 
;.-"<-.s  on  a  lark   with  the  lively  Dora 
I'oliiney  and  the  two  are  Jailed.  Miss 
K'n  IX,    whose    mother    Is  Insufferably 
!  1  '  is— not  truly  religious,  and  here  Mr. 
.-^    iw  preaches  in  .\ristophanlc  manner 
uM-eat  lesson— after  attending  a  meet- 
i-i:;  where  she  is  imbued  with  a  longing 
■  freedom,  so  exciting  are  the  splrlt- 
hymns,  goes  to  a  theatre,  is  bored, 
ks  up  a  Frenchman  and  dances  with 
:  .  >  in  a  public  hall.    Students  come  in 
■  i  ini  a  boat  race  and  make  a  row.  The 

1  lire  drlvo  out  the  women  with  tho 
•  n.  Miss  Knox  bashes  a  ropper  and 
I  '"ks  out  two  of  his  teeth.    She  and 

t       Frenchman  are  sentenced  to  aei^e 
ti:i     In  prison. 

Then  there  is  the  superb  Juggins,  the 
f'^it'iian,  who  turns  out  to  bo  the 
\' "inger  brother  of  a  dtike.  Here  again 
M  Shaw  has  tlie  oppoi  tunlty  not  onl;' 
.1  ridiculing  the  snobbishness  of  the 
'■    ^lish   middle   class,   or,    rather,  Vm^. 

iss  of  higlily  respeclabl*!  shopkeepers.  ' 
but,  in  a  Utile  speech  given  to  Juggins 
be  preaches  more  real  Christianity  thg^ 
Is  foimd    in    many   sermons   dellve,  o 
from  the  pulijit. 

Tnese  characters  are  much  more  than 
•talking  horses  behind  which  Mr.  Sha%f- 
.ots  barbed  arrows  .ugaliiet  hypocrisy, 
obbcry.  Injustice  Each  character  Is 
lifelike,  not  a  mouthpiece  for  the  autnor. 


lii  f.,i..        .^•  :         :        r.  ai.. 

a'l   back   to   so;.;  monotony 

-And  what  is  to  '  t':e  gluripusi 

md  loQUPCious  f  .  ..  man  who  in  hla 
(.,;logy  of  England  Is  unconsciously  I 
r<:.ilrlcal  in  Mr.  Sh.-iw's  keenest  vein? 

This  comedy  fs  constantly  amusing ;  It 
Is  at  times  irresistibly  funny;  it  is  a 
treat  for  the  understanding,  a  joy  for 
ury  one  that  la  really  fond  of  the  thea- 
tre. The  literary  merit  enhances  the 
i  i)urc-ly  theatrical  value;  the  dramatic  In- 
I  terest  is  never  lost  in  the  scintillating 
!  speech.  And  here  is  a  comedy,  or  farce 
If  you  prefer,  that  is  satirical  to  good 
Purpose.  The  satire  lashes  only  that 
which  is  mean  and  contemptible.  It  is 
mercilsss  towards  false  values,  cowardly 
conventional  habits  of  thought,  and 
stupidly  traditional  practices.  A  play 
like  this,  acted  as  it  was  yesterday,  re- 
stores confidence  in  the  theatre,  in  the 
art  of  playv/riting,  in  ihe  skill  of  <  ome- 
dians  and  in  the  ability  of  a  public, 
whose  taste  of  late  years  has  been  de- 
bauched, to  appreciate  wit,  humor,  satire 
and  the  holding  of  the  mirror  up  to 


nature.  , 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  speak  of  the    Pected  .    ,  k-  f 

company'  of   English    players    brought  1  life.    Not  only  is  there  the  fatigue  snirt 


r  j.ii.-pfl  in  »  d'.'zen  beaul  ifi)l 
witli  collars  and  cuffs  Inseparably  con- 
nected. A  ce'ebrated  promoter  in  this 
city  told  me  years  ago  that  It  was  his 
dream  to  wear  a  clean  shirt  every  day, 
a  shirt  that  Included  cuffs  and  collars. 
At  last  the  wish  was  realized— and  yet 
he  was  not  happy  He  could  not  find 
any  laundry,  any  washerwoman,  white, 
black  or  yellow,  to  do  the  shirts  jus- 

Nearly  40  years  ago  in  a  queer  board- 
ing house  in  West  14th  street.  New  York, 
my  roommate,  who  now  owns  a  summer 
palace  on  the  Hudson,  used  to  trim 
his  cufts  with  a  pair  of  scissors  before 
ht  made  an  evening  call;  but  he  had 
a  proud  soul— he  was  a  Louisianian— 
and  never  wore  a  paper  collar. 

Yes,   "Tarbellus,"   I  wear  detachable 
cuffs  when  I  wear  any,  but  I  never  wear 
the  reversible.    In  the  city,  cuffs  are  ex- 
At  Clamport  there  is  a  freer 
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over  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker  and  the  I 
•Shuberts.    It  would  not  be  easy  or  just  I 
to  discriminate,  nor  would  It  be  easy  j 
to  think  of  anj-  character  played  other-  1 
wise.    The  men  and  womert  set  In  mo-  ' 
tion  by  Mr.  Shaw  are  human  beings,  I 
and  though  English,  they  are  known  to  ' 
us  all,  with  the  possible  exception  of, 
the  Duke's  younger  brother,  yet  there 
may  be  "inside  men"  in  Boston  related  ' 
to    the    untitled    aristocracy.    We    all  j 
know  the  Gilbeys  and  the  Knoxes.  For-  ' 
eigners  in  Boston  have  been  as  loqua-  ' 
rious,    irrepressible    and  unconsciously 
-•iatirlcal  as  Duvallet.  And  can  one  fairly 
say  that  Mr.   Dansey  as  the  French- 
man  was  m.ore   conspicuous   than  the 
wholly  admirable  Mr.  Paxton  and  Mr. 
Lucy;  or  that  Miss  IJoyne,  a  remarkable 
Dora,  was  more  effective  in  the  art  of 
impersonation  than   .'Miss  Musgrave  or , 
Miss  Pole?   Could  there  be  a  more  im-  | 
pressive  Jug^in.i?    Nor  should  the  ex- [ 
qulsltely    conceived    impersonation  of) 
ODowda     by     Mr.     Croker-KIng,  the: 
realistic  portraiture  of  Savoyard  by  Mr 
S<ul>.  or  tho  "moulders  of  opinion"  In 
theatrical  circles  be  forgotten. 


that  looks  fatigued,  there  is  no  com 
pelling  reason  for  any  collar  or  any 
foolish  decoration  of  the  wrists.  We  do 
not  "fuss  up"  even  on  a  Sunday  or  for 
1  dance  in  the  town  hall.  I  have  been 
told  that  in  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 
every  self-respecting  man  carries  a  half- 
dozen  clean  collars  in  his  pockets,  for. 
on  account  of  the  smoke,  his  life  perforce 
is  one  constant  change.  -And  now  since 
soft  coal  is  defiantly  burned  in  Boston  ing  artists 
what  proflteth  it  a  man  to  leave  home 
gaily  with  immaculate  cuffs?  The  de- 
tachable are  not  a  convenience  but  a 
jnecesslty  In  this  city. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
East  Boston. 

p.  s. — My  silker,  the  pride  of  my  life, 
which  I  mourned  as  lost  forever,  lost 
;.t  a  ball  which  I  attended  as  an  in- 
trepid sociologist,  has  been  returned  to 


complished  flutisi  ai.il  also  played  the 
clavecin.  After  a  stay  In  Paris  he  went 
to  London  in  1703,  where  he  joined  the 
opera  orchestra  at  the  Haymarket. 
Weekly  concerts  of  chamber  music  took 
place  at  his  house.  LoelUet  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  or  Jean  Baptists 
Sully.  He  died  in  1728,  in  London, 
leaving  numerous  compositions  and 
£16,000.  On  many  of  his  printed  works 
he  styled  himself  "Musician  of  the 
Chamber  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and 
Concert  Master  of  Duke  Ferdinand." 

The  senate,  played  with  exquisite  art 
by  Messrs.  Longy,  Maquarre  and  De 
Voto,  is  a  charming  composition  In  se- 
verely classical  form.  It  has  purity  of 
outline,  in  stateliness  and  quaint  dlgtilty, 
while  the  composer,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  instruments,  has  written  for 
them  with  the  utmost  effectiveness. 

Paul  Juon  is  not  unknown  In  Boston. 
His  chamber  symphony  Is  Interesting 
and  of  marked  originality.  The  four 
movements  are  sharply  rhythmed  and 
generally  romantic  in  color.  In  each 
case  the  chief  theme  at  first  given  out 
by  one  instrument  Is  taken  up  In  turn 
by  the  others.  There  are  themes  of 
secondary  importance,  variations  and 
elaborations.  The  second  movement.  An- 
dante Elegiaco,  Is  perhaps  the  moat 
beautiful.  The  third  is  singularly  ef- 
fective and  the  fourth  rises  to  a  stirring 
climax. 

Mr.  Strube's  quintet  evidently  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  audience,  which 
was' of  .good  size.  There  was  applause 
for  the  compositions  and  for  the  adpiir- 
able  playing  of  the  club  and  the  assist- 


GABY  DESLYS 


G&'oy 
com- 


me.    I  now  think  nobly  of  the  world  and 
We  have  received  the  following  letter  I  therein.  h.  J. 


from  our  valued  and  distinguished  coth- 
trlbufor  and  fellow-citizen,  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology: 


A  Personal  Question. 

A.i  the  World  Wags: 

.\  few  days  ago  some  one  that  llsned 
himself   "Tarbellus"   inquired   In  your 
column   how  I  wear  my  cuffs:  In  the 
"rugged  manner"  of  Col.  Roosevelt,  or 
whether  from  a  "proletarian  impulse"  I 
prefer  tlie  detached  variety.     My  first 
thought  was  to  keep  dignified  silence, 
but  on  account  of  my  devotion  to  sci- 
ence I  am  more  or  less  of  a  public 
character.    M.   Marcel  Schwob,  In  the 
admirable  preface  to  his  "Vies  Imagln- 
alre.«!."  insists  that  biographers  should 
pay   more  attention  to  the  things  re- 
garded by  the  superficial  as  trifles;  they 
should  follow   the  example  of  Aubrey 
and  Boswell.    Thus  It  Is  Important  to 
know  that  Erasmus  did  not  like  fish 
although   he  lived  In  a  fishing  town. 
"The  art  of  bIcKraphy  should  give  as 
much  value  to  the  life  of  a  strolling 
actor  as  to  the  life  of  Shakespeare." 
.\ubrey  quotes  a  Mr.  Beeston  as  saying 
that  the  poet  Spenser  was  a  little  man 
who  "wore  short  haire,  little  band  and 
little  cuffs." 

And  so  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  answer  the 
question  of  "Tarbellus."  not  merely  to 
gratify  his  curioalty,  but  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  generations  to  come. 


Sad  Sundays. 
As  a  child  I  was  prejudiced  against 
inythlng  star.';hed.  I  well  remember  the 
.^undavK  when  rude  boys  In  the  village 
made  mock  of  me  because  a  fond  mother 
put  around  my  neck  a  hrcid  collar  with 
pendent  tassels.  This  collar  sawed  my 
flesh.  In  warm  weather  it  chafed  until 
if  became  pulpy,  "dem'd.  damp,  moist, 
unpleasant."  I  have  only  a  faint  recol- 
lection of  cuffs,  which  were  then  c.-illed 
wris-tbands.  T  think  I  donned  them  whej. 
Olven  Mr.  Robin  Gilbey,  his  speech  and  \  I  went  away  to  scliool.    They  were  noi" 


Rye,  Not  Water. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  teacher  In  a  suburban  school  told 
his  pupils  that  if  the  boys  in  Scotland 
saw  a  group  of  girls  wading  a  shallow 
stream  they  felt  entitled  to  a  kiss  as 
under  the  mistletoe,  and  Burns  probably 
had  this  in  mind  when  writing  his  song. 
The  chorus  of  the  song  appears  to  bear 
out  this  theory: 

O.  Jenny's  a  weet.  (/oor  body. 
Jenny's  ■Hdom  dry, 
I  She  drslfl't  a'  ber  pettlcolie 

Comin'  thro'  the  rye. 

You  asked  what  this  verse  had  to  do 
with  Burns's  poem.  It  Is  In  the  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  edition.  The  word  "rye"  Is 
spelled  with  lower  case  "r,"  which  seems 
to  favor  the  grain  theory.  There  Is  no 
river  Rye  In  Scotland.  J.  y.  K. 

Mr.  Edward  Stickney  assured  us  last 
week  that  the  river  Rye  Is  In  the  north- 
western part  of  District  Cunningham,  I 
Scotland,  and  flows  Into  the  Firth  of  I 
Clyde.     "It   Is   very   nearly  north  of 
Ayre." 

But  we  nowhere  ilnd  any  valid  reason 
for  believing  ttiSt  tlfflr  girl  in  Burns's 
song  was  wading  a  river  or  creek.  The 
annotators  do  not  make  this  sugi;estion. 
On  the  contrary.  In  the  monumental 
centenary  edition  of  Burns  edited  by 
Henley  and  Henderson  ( four  volumes, 
Edinqburgh,  1897)  it  is  stated  that 
"Comln'  Thro"  the  Rye"  is  relatad  to  a 
song  entitled  "The  Bob-tailed  Lass." 
This  Song  begins : 


conduct  are  Inevitable.  His  wife  is  a 
dear.  Willi  what  tact,  after  her  hus- 
band has  abused  Doia,  dof.s  .she  Inquire 
with  fcininii.e  interest  into  the  lace 
^vi.  n  bv  the  girl  to  put  her  at  her  ease. 
i:M.iX  is  as  sharply  defined  as  -his  wife 
laughter. 

may  be  said  that  Fanny's  play  Is 
loal.   wildly  improbable,  a  trap  to 
•!i  guff.'iws.    The  r'ay  Is  a  farce,  'tis 
.    It  is  a  farce  as  the  life  that  it 
rays  i^  farcical.    Many  younjj  men 
i-h  as  Hobby,  and  unfor- 
Ir.  no  .(uggins  to  advise 
I   to  st.iiid  oy  them  and 
Imcnt  by  reason  of 
iMit    not    tho  less 
'■.'in\'  ^rit'ls.   i^h;ilp  1 

O:'  .-lllllf 

K  nov 


revetsible,  but  I  remember  when  th--. 
reversible  first  appeared  in  shop  win- 
Sows  and  were  applaudeJ  as  "practi- 
cal" The  thought  of  being  found  dead 
with  cuffs  /air  to  outward  view,  but 
with  the  concealed  part  grimy,  did  not 
ippal  the  sturdy  villagers  or  the  gilded 
youth  of  tho  neighboring  town.  Jly 
cuffs  were  sometimes  a  part  of  my  shirt, 
rometimes  detachable. 

Autobiographical. 

For  I  have  known  riches  and  poverty. 
There  have  been  times  when  my  weekly 
wash  consisted  of  "a  shirt  and  a 
■^r-nwer."    theie  was  as-     *  whj' 


On    \\i-dnetdny    In    the  afternoon 
I  took  a  walk  In  llm  field 
and  the  ending  is : 

And   I   kindly   took   her  by  the  hand 
.\nd  I  led  her  Into  the  rje. 
Furthermore,    the     word     "rye"  in 
Burns's    song    is    always    spelled,  as 
".J.  D.  K."  has  noted  In  one  edition,  with 
a  lower  cnsr^  ■■p." — TTJ 

BY  LONGY  CLUB 


The  Longy  Club  gave  Us  third  and 
last  concert  of  this  season  last  evening 
at  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  waa  as 
follows:  Strube,  Quintet  (M.  S.)  for 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon; 
Loeillet,  Senate  In  D  Jlinor  tor  flute, 
oboe  and  piano ;  Juon,  Chamber  Sym- 
phony, Op.  27,  for  violin,  viola,  'cello, 
oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon  and  piano. 
Me.ssrs.  Theodorowicz,  violin ;  Rissland. 
viola,  and  Keller,  'cello,  were  the  as- 
sisting artists. 

All  the  pieces  on  the  program  'were 
heard  here  for  tho  first  time. 

Jacqwes  Jean  Bnptiste  Loeillet  was 
horn  at  Ghent  in  ir,53.    He  was  an  ac- 


I     SHUBERT    THEATRE  —  Mile, 

I  Deslys  and   the   Winter  Garden 

j  pany,  with  Harry  Pilcer,  in  "Tlio  Little 

I  Parlslenne,"   a  musical   play   in  three 

I  acts.    Book  by  Josep'a  W.  Herbert  and 

Harold  .\tteridge;   music  by  Felix  Al- 

Ibini.    The  cast;      ^  . 

.Henrlette   M'.Ic-.  Gaby  Deslys 

l-l"llette   iilM  Fritzl  Von  Butinc 

Mo^epli   Edgar  Atchi9on-E!y 

Maiquis  d6  Kergazon   Charles  .-Vngolo 

Huso,  of  I'no  VarleiU'S   Harry  Pileer 

i'iie  rhcvaller  de  Moiny  Pe-.cy  Lymlal 

OorEetta   Miss  I.oulse  Meyers 

Martlne  ....Miss  Hattie  Kneltel 

^'i8^,■orpte   Max  de  Bolsgonimoux 

Forrest  ItllfC 

The   long   deferred   opening   of  the 
vivacious  Gaby  Deslys  and  her  New 
lY'ork  company  took  place  at  the  Shu-  j 
bert  last  night.    There  was  a  large  au-  j 

Idicnce,  generous  applause  and  much 
laughter.  I 
"The  Little  Parisienne  '  Is  lacking  Ini 
both  head  and  tail.  There  is  a  rldicu-j 
lous  ending.  The  part  l,iken  by  Harry 
Pilcei^  is  baldly  Inserlfc  without  the| 
least  attempt  at  relatfflm;  though  wo| 
would  not  be  denied  tn?  treat  afforded 
by  that  gentleman  in  his  dancing— or, 
rather,  acrobatics. 

Nor  Is  this  the  only  infraction,  for  the 
continuity  of  an  uninteresting  story  is 
constantly  broken  in  tin  attempt  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  many  indlvid- 
ua!  spec.'aiiles.  The  dialogue,  while  often 
funny  in  a  flippant  way.  Is  at  times 
mawkish,  as  when  th  •  palsied  old  roue 
philosophised:  "There  is  time  for  fidelity 
'.-Iter  on." 


The  music  is  for  the  most  part  com- 
monplace, yet  there  are  two  or  three 
numbers  that  catch  the  ear,  and  we 
must  not  forget  the  splendid  character 
work  of  Louise  Meyers  and  Hattie 
Kneltel  in  their  Dutch  specialty. 

But  Gaby — the  bizarre — was  the  ob- 
ject of  all  eyes.  Candidly,  an  analysis 
of  her  performanae  should  more  appro- 
priately fall  on  tli<  shoulders  of  the 
fashion  editor  rather  than  the  dramatic 
reviewer.  Th^re  is  no  gainsaying  that 
her  sartorial  elegance  and  extravagance 
are  her  chief  asset.  To  be  sure,  sbe 
dances  gracefully  and  to  her  own  cn 
Joyment,  and  her  endurance  is  not  to 
be  questioned. 

Her  voice,  while  not  unpleasant  to  the 
ear.  Is  not  one  of  tonal  beauty,  and 
there  is  a  decided  limit.ition  of  range., 
yet  It  is  one  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  comedienne,  and  it  is  In  this 
latter  light  that  she  should  be  regarded. 

Her  costumes  and  headgear  (we  could 
not  consistently  call  tliem  hats)  are  not 
the  kind  that  excite  admiration.  They 
are  glaring  In  their  barbaric  scheme, 
ridiculously  Incongruous  and  each  new 
change  prompts  nothlne  but  laughter. 
But  Gaby  has  a  pretty  face  and  a  sigh 
that  would  stir  the  soul  of  Michael  de  la 
Logerie,  as  did  Mile,  de  Souday. 

She  is  never  womanly,  and  delights 
In  well  studied  effects  .at  draping  her- 
self that  she  might  almost  cross  the 
lino  of  demarcation  and  mock  the  cen- 
sor. 

Henrlette  (Oaby  Deslys)  is  the  wife 
of  the  Marquis  de  Kergazon.  The  lat- 
iter  is  a  literarj'  amateur,  a  bilious  and 
(aesthetic  feJlow,  who  takes  himself  aeri- 
fously.  His  wife  will  not  be  "the  dog" 
(for  his  poems,  and  tliey  follow  their 
;  incIinatloiiE. 

'l"l!8  viscomte.  Max  do  Boisgommeux. 
a  inan  about  town,  is  Infuttiated  wlHi 


(or  Julleue 


,  ill.  iVo 
.•  to  the 
a  aubstai  r 
inu  JoMPh 


\3 


the  viscomt*  at  ' 
Th«  marQuls   follov  • 
;    ^>■    the   loss  of  1 
"  who  make  Ic 
lier  for  hl»  wl- 
to  tlie  home 
[,•  Io>es  8i>nie  i>f 
both  rchirtantly 
,   .        ro  told  that  "tl'.-v 
le  alune  that  nlsht." 
(he   adnilruble   actinc  of  th 
•'t  of  ix>median8  that  sa\ 
.11  t>eliiK  boresome — the  i?- 
•V  p\it  Into  Ihelr  work. 

vays  eager  for  his  ta.'^'i 
m  wild  abandon.  As 
said,  hla  is  more  an 
..  a<t  than  plain  danc- 
il>y  about  wUI>  the  ul- 
manner  In  n\otloa 

■  o(  the  Apache  kind, 
-.selo  wa»  the  n-.arqule.  He 

.V  .-i'lendid  itudy  of  the  frotful 
>-r,  and  his  few  sonifs  were  \\'cll 

I  .ff  appeared  as  the  V'.ccmtc 
"slippery  Difk."    He  was 
ly  face.    If  he  loat  ho  dis- 
matter  !;lrlly.    It  ha  won, 
ement  for  a  while. 
,j  .  .otto   of    Fritil    von  Busing: 
coguettish  Imp.    Her  voice  is  a 
'  organ,  nnd     she     sang  with 
1  ct.     Tl:e  Joseph  of  Edsan 
was  anotlier  clever  bit  of 
we  have  already  referred 
5i  Meyors  and  Kneltel. 

■  and  beauty  of  the  chorus 
.  .>  expKiliH-d  by  the  cxuber- 
•ross  th?  aisle  who  Idlomat- 
ined  :    '•Some  pips  !" 


TAMING  OFTHE 
SHREW  FINEY 
GIVEN  AT  CORTi 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

THEATRE:  Shakespeare's 
-  of  the  Shrew,"  produced  by 
irgaret  Anglin. 

 Harry  Barfoot  ■ 

 E.  Y.  BackMH 

 ..Pedro  De  Cordobn 

, /.  Eric  Blind 

'  * '.Wallace  Widdecombn 
, ...Harrison  Carter 
..  .Fuller  Mellish 

■   Max  Klsher 

, V  Sidney  Greenstreet 

  ..Max  Monteanle 

■  Eoy  Porter 

laihe'r'.  Brandon  Peters 

 Miss  .Anglin 

  ...Ruth  Holt  Boucicault 

■  ■   Florence  TS'ollersen 

.     e  are  purists  that  might  object 
this  arrangement  of  Shakespeare's 
ledy  and  certain  details  of  the  stage 
iness  as  seen  last  night.    Thus  they 
;ht  say  that  In  the  scene  on  the 
hway   where   Petruchio.  Katharlna 
]  Honenslo    are    on    their  way  to 
md  and  wife  with  Lucentlo 
nave  met  should  leave  the 
• -,  and  Hortenslo,  remain- j 
have  his  little  say.  They 
.hat  warrant  there  is  fori 
Katharina   as   weary,    or  j 
:  the  curtain  to  sentimental  i 
the  husband  lifts  the  re- 
•  .  w  in  his  arms  and  tenderly] 
OS  her.    This  scene  is  perhaps  i 
from  the  line  In  which  Petru-l 
-  of  liis  "reverend  care  of 
<  they  might  object  to  the 
••nir!?  the  time  of  day  and 
.^ss  with  the  clock,  or 
of  the  hungry  Shrew 
bread  while  Petruchio 

tions  and  others  might  be 
.lo,  seeing  the  joerformance, 
r  them  seriously?  For  the 
as  one  of  unusual  beauty 
.tnce  was  full  of  life, 
spoken  swiftly,  as  it  j 
1  rl'=arly.   At  first  the 
I'listerous  In  [ 
I'j  discount 
i'o.'ialbly 
■  ;  ;?t;  thea- 
.■--(-me'l  to 
^.  .  .     ;  [iroperties 

-  and  costumes  designed  by 
i  in  exquisite  taste,  simple, 
t  to  the  eye  and  not  dls- 
attentlon  from  the  come- 
'  ry  Is  of  such  a  char- 
jwed  short  waite,  bO 
ance   was  over  at  a 

:  the  Shrew"  has  been 
ri  comedy  and  frank- 
farce.    We  have 
1  as  well  as  in 


,iu  be  nnue  concoriuns 

\ii,,im  wn.s  auff ii  iently  '  ' 
.  nl  up  to  Kiitherlni-'s  r. 
exhibition  of  temper.  In  i 
mg  and  slormliiK,  und  In  the  tsuUmi 
«t  ;iro  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
:i  whirlwind  of  words.  She 
uos  intelligently,    and  the 
.  ,'i'h  thiit  is  so  offensive  to 
..IS  for  women's  rights,  was  de- 
,1    naturally,   without   a   tiace  of 
•  "  \  endeavor,  and  with  ii  wom- 
.s  that  argued  ill  for  Petru- 
indepcndence. 
M.i  u  .1    uit^reuson  did  he  kneel  to  her 
hi  Uucentlo's  room,  that  with  its  furni- 
ture,  the  view  beyond,  and   tlie  sky 
1  the  ."spectator  into  an  Italian 
was  not  Kiitharina  a  girl  of 
„  latlc  beai-lng?    We  «re  not 
.a  il.',  thinking  of  the  superb  Ada 
Mis.")  .Viiglin  gave  an  excellent 
I    i  ,  i  .sonallon   In  the  main.  Scolding, 
violent, -weary  or  giving  a  lesson  to  the 
other  wives,  she  was  the  accomplished 
comedian  arid  the  transformation  from 
the  shrew  to  the  obedient  and  loving 
wife  was  not  too  sudden.    But  there 
were  times  when  Katharlna  seemed  to 
be  "middle  class"  in  her  bearing  and 
behavior.    The  temper  was  high,  but 
the    innate    spirit    might    have  been 
higher. 

Mr.  Blind  was  an  uncommonly  good 
Peti'iichio.  He  was  not  too  fantastical. 
Ho  was  never  a  Hector  of  the  pot-j 
house.  He  played  with  unflagging  vi-i 
vaclty.  with  a  virility  that  muot  have 
won  the  adniiratlon  of  every  woman  in 
the  audience.  He  had  commanding 
presence  even  when  he  was  silent.  Best 
of  all.  he  did  not  take  the  audience  inloj 
lilB  confidence.  He  played  his  part  as 
tHough  there  were  no  audience  before! 
him.  1 

The  members  of  the  company  gave  for 
the  most  part  good  support.  Mr.  De 
Cordoba  was  an  attractive  Lucentio. 
.Mr.  Mellis'.i  retrained  from  caricaturing 
the  false  Vicentio  and  Mr.  Backus  gave 
'•liaracter  to  the  real  old  Merchant  of 
Pisa.  Mr.  Montesolrt  was  an  amusing  | 
Grumlo,  dry  in  speech,  nor  did  he  over- 
act his  part,  while  Mr.  Greenstreet, ! 
though  amusing,  was  perhaps  a  little  | 
loo  fresh  as  Lucentio's  servant.  Mr., 
Wlddecombe  gave  a  carefully  conceived 
impersonation  of  the  old  suitor,  Gremlo.j 
but  is  It  not  possible  that  Gremio  was  a 
man  of  finer  parts  and  of  less  fussy  be- 
havior? 

The  play  will  be  performed  for  the 
rest  of  the  week.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  public  will  fully  appreciate  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  Shakesperian  come- 
dies are  produced  and  performed  at  the 
Cort. 


i>  the  door  In  tnli  1 1 
.1  .  I  ■  oents  more  colli 

I  lion  .\o  .;  will  be  sent.    No  story  t  ' 
by  Mr.  t'hauncey  M.  Depew  is  In  t' 
'  onveloi'O. 


A  Biographical  Note. 

The  following  Improving  nntcdoto  i.s 
taken  from  Mr.  Henry  Holldiiy's  "K<ni 
Inlsienoos  of  My  Lite,"  which  has  Ju.si 
been  published  in  London: 

"ItossettI  dined  one  evening  with 
friends  who  followed  his  lard  in  tiio 
matter  of  china,  to  such  good  purpo^su 
that  tho  whole  dinner  was  served  In 
beautiful  Rpcclmons,  and,  tor  tl.e  bettor 
display  of  these,  was  set  out  on  the 
table.  The  salmon  was  served  In  a 
noble  dish,  evidently  a  precious  exiun- 
plo.  When  the  cover  was  removed. 
UoKsetti  started,  leaned  over  to  exam- 
ins  the  dish,  took  it  In  both  hands, 
turned  It  upside  down  to  se  tho  marks 
on  the  back,  leaving  the  salmon  on  the 
tablecloth,  and  exclaimed,  'The  very 
dish  I  was  hoing  to' get  tomorrow!'  The 
lady  was  so  elated  with  her  triumph  at 
h.ivlng  cut  in  Just  in  time  that  she  quite 
forgave  the  irreverent  treatment  of  her 
salmon  and  of  her  table  cloth." 


"  \ 

"P.  B."  went  some  time  ago  to  a  mis- 
sionary meeting,  and  these  words  Of  an 
earnest  brother  remain  in  his  memory: 

"In  that  forlorn  district  the  poor,  be- 
nighted brethren  wear  no  clothing. 
There  drunken  orgies  take  place  fre- 
quently. My  little  band  of  helpers  and 
I  once  visited  this  place.  The  poor  creat- 
ures listened  to  our  words  of  wisdom, 
and  before  we  left  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  pinning  on  many  the  white  badges  of 
Temperance." 


For  Playwrights. 

We  have  received  another  circular,! 
and  It  came  from  Texas.  At  the  top  of 
the  page  is  the  portrait  of  a  youn.g  gen- 
tleman, clean  shaven,  with 'a  beautiful 
turnover  collar  of  the  sort  seen  in  street 
car  advertisements  and  the  lucrative 
pages  of  magazinec.  The  young  gentle- 
man's cravat  is  pleasingly  speckled.  An'l 
here  Is  the  text: 

"Rather  a  thoughtful  and  not  altogeth-  , 
er  pleasant  cast  of  countenance,  eh?| 
Well,  the  fact  is,  he  reads  the  plays  o£i 
ambitious,  amateur  dramatists.  He  reads 
with  an  eye  to  possibilities  of  their  be- 
ing made  technically  attractive  to  pro- 
ducing managers.  The  authors  of  some 
of  these  plays  know  little  of  play  struct- 
ure and  dramatic  principles,  writing; 
mainly  by  general  principles.  Somo  o£ 
these  plays  are  200.000  words  in  length  — 
as  long  as  12%  average  plays  combined! 
Yet,  he  must  have  the  fortitude  to  a.s- 
similate  them  word  by  word.  This  is  a 
task  which  is  scarcely  conducive  to  a 
model  disposition;  but  his  pleasure 
comes  by  showing  an  author  Just  what 
is  technically  wrong  with  a  play,  thus 
helping  the  dramatist  to  help  himself. 
He  will  read  your  plays  at  any  time,  for 
a  very  nominal  reading  fee  of  $2." 

London  Houses. 

Real  estate  agents  In  London  use! 
words  that  may  well  excite  the  curiosity 
of  visiting  foreigners,  especially  Ameri- 
cans. What,  for  instance,  Is  a  "dwarf- 
house"?  We  are  told  that  houses  of  this 
variety  are  to  be  found  only  In  tae 

better  parts  of  the  town.  And  whatlsl 
a  "period  house"?  We  are  informed, 
that  it  Is  any  house  typical  in  design 
of  any  recognized  period  In  domestic 
architecture  before  the  Victorian  era. 
."Domestic"  architecture!  Yes,  thsre  iSi 
an  Architecture  that  might  be  described| 
as  wild. 


A  Help  in  Trouble. 

We  have  received  from  New  York  a 
circular.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
men  that  are  demented  with  the  mania 
of  speaking  at  public  dinners.  Note  the 
manner  in  which  the  writer,  a  woman, 
addresses  a  "perfect"  stranger,  not  a 
"gentleman  friend": 
My  Dear  Friend: 

Were  you  ever  at  a  dinner  or  an 
evening  social  gathering,  and  nfter 
everj^body  had  told  a  story,  your  turn 
came  and  you  had  nothing  to  say.  you 
could  think  of  absolutely  nothing!  An 
embarrassing  position,  isn't  it?  »JYou 
almost  regret  being  present,  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  are  a  gentleman 
who  fully  appreciates  and  thoroughly 
snjoys  genuine  wit,  a  real  funny  story 
or  poem  (so  do  I)  for  we  can't  have  too 
much  of  cheerfulness  to  brighten  our 
gloomy  hours.  j 
I  am  trying  In  my  humble  way  to 
•uake  an  honest  living,  but  aside  frr-m  \ 
that  it  is  a  source  of  gratiflcatior.  to  j 
me  to  cffer  you  something  I  know  will  i 
brighten   your  life,   and  help  to   keep  | 
away  the  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles.  Be- 
sides   I  believe  It  to  be  good  business 
policy  to  be  able  to  tell  a  really  funny 
story  on  any  and  all  occasions;  it  makes 
you  popular,  wins  friends,  and  many 

I  times  proves'  a  business  getter. 

'  I  have  compiled  a  number  of  after- 
dinner  talks  and  comic  stories  delivered 

I  by  New  Yolk's  most  popular  speakers. 

'  A  number  of  them  delivered  at  "stag  ' 
affairs  and  decidedly  Interesting.  They 
have  never  been  published  in  book  form. 
They  can  be  obtained  from  nobody  but 
myself,  -'^ny  one  of  my  stories  told  at 
any  gathering  of  people  or  at  any  din- 
ner Is  sure  to  make  everybody  feel 
thanTtful  that  they  were  pret^ent.  Col- 
lection  No.  1  will  oe  mailed  to  you  in  a 
pialn  sealed  envelope  In  original  manu- 
script typewritten  form  for  $1. 

We  add  that  satisfaction  is  goaran 
teed     .\nv  one  of  these  stories  is  war- 
,.„,,,  ,,.,  o!<f  laught.-r  Ir.  :.:i'.'Kt 


A  Typical  Growl.  I 

See  how  a  conservative  Englishman 
misunderstands  our  institutions  and 
does  not  appreciate  our  blessings.  The 
letter  was  published  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  | 

"Sir:  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
American  baggage  check  system  would] 
be  appreciated  over  here.  It  Is  ft  necss- 
sity  in  the  States,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  porters.  Each  passenger  has  to 
handle  his  own  'baggage'  (not  luggage, 
please),  hence  the  light  'grips'  so  com- 
mon over  there.  All  heavy  baggage. 
!  must  therefore  bs  'expressed'  by  the 
check  system. 

"Your  correspondent  speaks  of  'a 
small  fee  in  advance.'  1  noticed  50c., 
i.  e.,  2s.  per  package,  on  the  sample 
chsck.  We  can  get  ours  collected  and 
delivered  for  half  that  amount  over 
Ijiere. 

"If  you  expect  to  find  your  baggage 
awaiting  you  on  your  arrival  you  are 
llabla  to  be  wofuUy  disappointed. 

"No,  I  fear  the  conservative  Britisher 
will  still  prefer  to  have  his  'luggage' 
with  him,  and  to  tip  the  porter  to  put 
it  on  the  taxi,  and  even  then  it  won't 
cost  him  BOc.  a  package. 

"A.  BARTON  KENT." 


BYMMEXULP 

Mme.  Julia  Culp  gave  a  recital  a 
Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Con 
rad  V.  Bos  was  the  accompanist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Schubert, 
".Suieika  L,"  "Suleika  II.."  "Vas  Hald- 
enroesleln,"  "Oer  Schifter,"  "Der  Musen- 
sohn";  John  Aldon  Carpenter,  'Go, 
Lovely  Rose,"  "Tho  Cock  Shall  Crow,"' 
"When  I  Bring  to  You  Colored  Toys," 
"The  Sleep  that  Flits  on  Baby's  Eyes";! 
Marie  Antoinette,  "Pauvre  Jacques"  j 
three  18th  century  songs  arranged  byl 
Wcckerlin;  Hugo  Wolf,  "Pretel  ElnJ 
Hoher  Krleger,"  "Und  Wiilat  su  Deineii( 
Uebsten  Sterben  Seben,"  "Er  Ists,'1 
"Mau=f;ilk;n  Kprueciileln." 


her' admirable  singing,  her  exqumlte  am. 
flnlshed  art  as  an  lnt"'"f*'«'':„„J''" 
singer  is  an  ever  •welcome  apparition  li. 

*Can 'enter'.?  songs  display  slnsrular  orlg- 
taallty.  >)t  the  four  on  the  program. 
"The  iJoeU  Shall  t;row"  was  the  leas-t 
Interesting'  The  other  three  are  of  grea. 
beauty,  effectively  written  for  the  voice, 
of  profound  and  subtle  emotional  8l„- 
nlflcancc.  They  are  fo^cef ul,  poctlc.  de- 
cidedly modern  in  spiiU.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter's musical  speech  is  of  his  own  de- 
vising It  is  not  merely  a  reiteratloin  o, 
the  formulas  Invented  ^y^Debussy  and 
the  discioles  of  the  later  French  school. 

The<i«  aoiies  depend  much  upon  Intei- 
pre?atTon  "pon  the  .ability  of  the  linger 
to  establt.sh  and  malntam  the  com- 
noaer's  mood.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
Mme.  cX  sang  them  with  exquisite 
delicacy,  true  poetic  significance  and 
quiet  intensity.  t,.,^..^ 
She  displayed  Intelligence  and  Anesse 
in.  her  performance  of  the  old  Frejxch 
songs,  but  on  the  whole  her  art  is  less 
effective  in  songs  of  this  character. 

The  singer  was  emotionally  eloquent 
throughout  the  afternoon  as  well  a.- 
technically  at  her  best,  °f "'^ 
be  justlv  reproached  for  too  deliberately 
calculating  her  effect.  Repeatedly  re- 
called, she  was  generous  In  addln„  to 
]  the  program. 


1 

Exquisite  Performance  of  the 
Charmingly  Fantastical 
"Mother  Goose." 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  17th  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl 
Muck  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  There 
was  a  smaller  audience  than  la  custom- 
ary. The  program  was  aa  follows: 
Symphony  In  B  major.  No.  1  (MS.) .  .UracU 
Symphonic  Poem,  "Vy  Sehrad". .  .Smetana  1 

"Mother  Goose":   suite  .Ravel  i 

Roumanian   Rhapsody,  No.  1  Enesco  1 

The  feature  of  this  concert  was  the  ] 
exquisite  performance  of  Ravel's  charm- . 
Ingly  fantastical  suite.  .  The  suite  was 
produced  here  by  Dr.  Muck  at  the  end 
of  last  December  and  was  played  again 
In  answer  to  many  requests.  The  ap- 
parent simplicity  of  this  music  may 
lead  some  to  regard  the  five  movements 
at  only  pleasing  trifles,  and  others  may 
think  that  the  orchestra  had  an  easy 
task. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tulte  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  requires  the  ut- 
most nicety  of  expression.  Nor  are  these 
movements  only  the  result  of  a  well 
equipped  musician  amusing  himself. 
They  show  a  rare  sense  of  color,  deli- 
cate playfulness,  true  fancy  and  master- 
ly technic  in  composition.  Witli  an  un- 
usually small  orchestra— small  except 
for  the  pulsatile  instruments  used  In 
"Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pago- 
des"— Ftavel  works  wonders.  There  are 
more  musical  ideas  in  these  little  move- 
ments than  are  to  be  found  In  many 
ponderous  and  thunderous  modern  sym- 
phonies and  symphonic  poems. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Smetana  - 
stately  "Vysehrad"  again,  with  its  bar- 
dic songs,  its  reminders  of  the  citadel's 
ancient  glory.  There  was  a  brilliant 
performance  of  Enesco's  Rhapsody, 
brought  out  here  two  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Fiedler,  and  missed  yesterday  by  those 
who  left  the  hall  for  tea  and  tango  or 
a  surburban  train.  The  concert  unfor- 
tunately was  too  long. 

Mr.  Urack  conducted  his  own  sym- 
phony, which,  composed  in  1912-13,  was 
played  yesterday  for  the  first  time.  Sel- 
dom has  a  new  work  of  such  proportions 
teen  so  enthusiastically  received  in 
Symphony  Hall,  and  yet  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Urack  ten  years  from  now  will  burn 
the  score— or  keep  it  as  a  reminder  that 
he,  too,  is  mortal.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why 
the  audience  applauded  vigorously.  The 
symphony  is  full  of  tunes— and  Vernon 
Blackburn  once  defined  a  tune  as  a  mel- 
ody that  is  over  ripe.  Some  of  these 
tunes  were  by  men  who  thoughtlessly 
preceded  Mr.  Urack.  Or  It  might  be 
said  that  Mr.  Urack  remembered  their 
majodies  and  turned  tHem  into  tunes. 
Too  often  he  succeeded  in  vulgarizing 
the  thoughts  of  his  predecessors. 

We  are  told  that  In  Barmen  he  con- 
ducted S7  operatic  performances  and 
among  them  all  of  Wagner's  music 
dramas.  He  has  conducted  symphony 
concerts.  He  has  played  as  vlolincellisl 
In  operatic  and  concert  performances. 
His  symphony  shows  all  this.  Ther.- 
are  reminiscences  of  "The  Ring."  De- 
bussy's Faun  is  heard  In  at  least  t\^ 
movements.  There  are  suggestions  als 
—let  us  be  courteous— of  Bruckner,  o'lii 
there  are  hints  at  Tschaikowsky.  Nor 
has  a  favorite  formula  of  Puccini— one 
of  his  own  invention— escaped  th©  vigi- 
lant eyes  and  ears  of  Mr.  Urack.  f 

We  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Urack  o" 
plagiarism;  we  do  not  suspect  him  o 
it.  Necessarily  and  closely  acquaintci 
with  much  music,  his  thoughts  hav 
been  influenced  "by  others.  But  h 
should   .«!urelv   recoKnlae   motives  an. 


ImKMis   of  '^agfter  In  ^yinphonr. 
f especially  in  tlie  first  iii')  " 
r.n  one  could  fail  to  be  rc. 
than  once  of    DeVmssy's  ' 
■'m  Faun."    In  the  second  iiiovciTieijl, 
laglo,  we  find  a  treatment  of  tha 
that   was    hitherto    peculiar  to 
ner.    In  spite  of  reminiscences, 
movements  are  the  best  In  the 

It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Urack  works  his 
firrt  theme  to  death;  that  the  structure 
of  the  first  movement  is  loose;  that 
there  is  a  lack  (>f  contrast  and  logically 
effective  thematic  development.  It  Is 
true  that  In  the  second  movement  there 
Is  much  that  Is  banal.  The  organ  la  i 
Introduced  chiefly  to  swell  the  din — and 
a  fortissimo  with  the  aid  of  an  organ  I 
•iiv;ays  excites  an  audience,  even  when 
it  is  constitutionally  phlegmatic.  Ncver- 
thelrss.  whatever  originality  there  is  in 
th'-re  movements  is  of  a  much  higher 
or(1cr  than  that  disclosed  in  the  follow- 
ing Scherzo  and  Finale 

Aside  from  certain  effective  rhythmic 
devices,    the    Scherzo    is  exceedingly 
cheap  and  vulgar.    There  are  attempts 
at  surprising  Instrumentation,  but  they 
are  not  cleverly  contrived.    The  tunes  > 
are  of  the  lower  operetta  species.  We] 
do  not  object  to  this  music  because  it  is  | 
!i','bt.     We  object  to  it  because  it  is  | 
II    i  i,f-r  gracc-lul  nor  sparkling.    There  | 
aro  pages  In  this  Scherzo  that  remind  I 
us  of  strolling  musicians  In  the  court  ] 
of  an  apnrtment  house  on  a  holiday, 
plr^lng    "anything   that    comes  out," 
v.!  ilf  they  watch  anxious  the  windows.  \ 

rtio  finale  shows  a  lack  of  construe-, 
live  fiklll,  nor  is  the  melodic  vein  of  fine 
or  impressive  quality.  The  more  sentl-  \ 
mental  theme  is  of  the  Liedertafel— in . 
the  village  variety.  There  are  crude 
modu!atory  passages.  The  sections  are] 
not  (irmly  knit  together.  All  through 
tlic  symphony  there  Is  the  evidence  of 
I  v|i' riments  In  orchestration;  seldom 
is  an  original  thought  clad  becomingly 
In  orchestral  dress. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

T103T0N  OPERA  HOUSE— Wagner's 
"^i    ^ten^lnger    von    Nuernberg."  Mr. 
i^artner  conducted. 

'icr  Mr.  I,afritte 

'        1  .Mr.  Jou-J**rvIll»? 

•     Sachs  Mr.  '  '  !iv  - 

I       or  Mr 

i  ■  I   Mme.  Wi 

il  IK  iaiane  Miss  I; 

Tliere  should  have  been  a  mtich  larger 
audience,  for  Mr.  Weingartner  conduct- 
ed the  opera  for  the  first  time  In  Boston 
and  Mme.  Weingartner  made  her  first 
appearance  here  as  Eva.  The  former 
made  no  radical  changes  In  the  tempi 
already  established  at  this  opera  house, 
but  his  control  of  the  orchestra  was 
rntvrked,  and  there  was  the  sharply  de- 
fined rhythm  and  the  poetic  expression 
that  characterize  his  leading  and  have 
pivcn  him  his  enviable  reputation. 

Mme.   Welngartner's  beautiful  voice 
was  skilfully  employed,  an<J  she  played 
ihp  part  of  Pogner's  daughter  mtelU-- 
Her  Eva  was  a  true  German 

n. 

Ml.  Wronskl's  voice  Is  not  heavy 
enough  for  the  music  of  Pogner.  The 
lmp.TMin;itl(in3  by  the  other  chief  slng- 

crx  ;'.rf  r.inilll  ir. 

TIk  clioriiR  was  again  conspicuous  for 
exci  llent  work.  Mr.  Weingartner  is  re- 
portf'l  as  saying  that  he  has  never 
l.i  'Icrmany  better  chorus  singing 

I  a,  and  he  called  attention  to 

ti  i  of  tone  an.^l  ponorlty.  The 

t  .(1. 

be  performed 
on  next  Mon- 
,ht.    Mr.  Uoritu  ot  the  Metropoll- 
lera  House,  whose  ability  as  an 
■  '1  singer  has  long  been  recng- ! 
will  replace  the  admirable 
uirdt   as    Bechmesser.  The 
I  Hi.     i  !i  ts  will  be  taken  as  they  were 
last  night.    Mr.  Weingartner  will  con- 
dnrt. 

It  ia  to  be  rf-grpttcd  that  after  the 
pains  taiiin  with  this  production 
'  ith  the  presence  of  Mr.  Weingart- 
•lo  number  of  performances  must 
nited.  There  are  some  that  chafd 
peftUlons  of  operas  no  matter  how 
lant  these  works  may  be.  Tliey 
t  that  repetition  In  these  cases 
Intimate  acquaintance 
An  opera  like  "Otello," 
.  inger"  does  not  become 
with  iriuuiMit  repetition.  It  Is 
that  "Ihe  Meisterslnger"  Is  Inor- 
cly  long.  TlioHo  who  have  heard 
■quently  may  derive  fresh  pleasure 
It  by  hearing  one  evening  only  the 
'  '  '  nother  evening  the  third, 
ling  the  attention,  they 
\v  beauties.  Then  there 
I  rise  of  comparison, 
ling,  for  instance, 
In  the  two  Imper- 
Tlius  there 
I-  improving  a 
IS  .  i     t  table,  in  the 

t  car  or  at  afternoon  tea. 

opera    tills    afternoon    will,  be 

  Melba  atid 

and  'bahgei. 
t.  ■ 

■  '1  b  .  "The 
lien, 


TnfM 

fr^FUfe  as  a  sii.  >  r 
sung  In  New  T'.ik 
'         :  .  ,  ..;juied   In   Europe  for] 

opera.  She  was  connected  with  the  | 
Murzburg  Opera  House  for  two  fic^asons.  : 
Joining  the  Chicago  company  last  1 
Reason  she  has  sung  the  part  of  Prince 
<'hurniing  in  "Cendrillon"  and  of 
Tibinchofleur  In  "Les  Ranz  des  Vai  hes."  I 
Tills  Reason  she  took  the  parts  of  Thais  I 
and  Salome i  (Massenet's  "Herodiade")  I 
in  Montreal.  The  otb.^r  chief  singers  | 
will  be  Mme.  Gay  and  Messrs.  Zenatello  | 
and  Blanchart.  Mr.  Moranzoni  will  c.-.i- 
duct. 


!  Certain  authorities  on  male  dress  liv- 
ing in  Heidelberg  debarred  an  eminently 
[respectable  citizen  from  disporting  him- 
self in  a  public  dance  because  he  was 
wearing  a  black  "dress  tie."  They 
Insisted  that  he  should  change  it  for  a 
white  one  "to  conform  to  the  best  Eng- 
lish style."  J.  ..v. 

We  all  have  seen  strange  sights  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  in  the  old  days  of  opera 
and  strange  sights  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  Boston  Opei-a  House— at  least  so 
that  keen  observer  and  earnest  student 
of  sociology,  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
Informs  us  for  our  own  engagements 
seldom  allow  us  to  indulge  in  theatrical 
or  operatic  amusements.  Mr.  Johnson 
assures  us  that  he  has  seen  honest  and 
God-fearing  citizens  with  dinner  jacket, 
white  cravat  and  plug  hat;  or  with 
"dress  shute,"  black  cravat  and  a 
derby;  or  with  dinner  jacket,  white 
cravat  and  a  slouch. 

Now  long  before  the  dinner  jacket, 
house  coat,  Tuxedo,  what-you-will,  was 
Invented  "the  best  English  style"  pre- 
i^ented  black  and  only  black,  as  tht 
color  for  "dress  ties."  Edmund  Yates 
tells  us  in  his  "Reqollections"  that  ir^ 
1S47  was  the  first  season  ot  the  Roya 
Italian  Opera  House,  into  which  th( 
old  Covent  Garden  Theatre  had  beer 
metamorphosed,  and  the  rivalry  be 
t'.veen  it  and  the  lyric  establishment  i! 
the  Havmarket  was  intense.  It  may  l'£ 
said  generally  that  Her  Majesty's  was 
supported  by  the  older,  and  th<^  Royal 
^Italian  by  the  younger,  section  ot  opera- 
goers;  and  I  remember  it  was  the  fasli- 
lon  of  the  younger  men  to  wear,  in 
f  venlng  dress,  black  ties,  in  contrast  to 
the  large  double-folded  white  cravats 
de  rigu^ir  at  the  Haymarket  hou? 
pnd  he  adds; 

"As  I  was  revising  this  chapter 
proof  I  received  a  letter  from  Capt.  Daw- 
Eon  Damer,  who  says:  'I  have  lost  an 
old  friend  in  Hayward.  I  only  heard 
from  him  a  short  time  ago:  it  was  In 
regard  to  white  ties.  I  asked  him  when 
'thev  came  Into  fashion.  He  replied: 
"One  night,  about  1850  (  7),  about  the  very 
llast  night  of  Vauxhall.  the  elder  Miss 
Berry,  Horace  Walpole's  flame,  then 
bged  S3,  asked  me  to  escort  her  there. 
Bhe  suddenly,  on  entering  the  gardens, 
.  looked  at  my  white  tie.  and  said  to 
me:  'The  last  time  I  was  here  I  came 
jwith  Beau  Brummell.  who  wore  a  white 
•neckcloth  for  the  first  time.  It  attract- 
ed much  notice,  and  there  rose  an  inqui- 
ry whether  Brummell  had  taken  orders.'  ." 


nree  Questions. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

L'an  you  or  any  on©  of  your  corre- 
:-pondents  tell  me  why  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion encircling  the  seal  ot  the  United 
States  treasury,  as  printed  on  the  gov- 
ernment currency,  reads  "The  Seal  of 
tlie  Treasury  of  North  Argerica"? 

-■Vnd  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  pro- 
nunciation "shanty,"  for  ^chanty,"  a 
sailors'  song,  is  correct.  It  seems  to  be 
current  here  in  Boston. 

Jly  third  and  last  call  for  informa- 
tion relates  to  tlie  snowshoe  called  a 
"ski"    (or   more   properly,    perhaps,  a 

kee").  I  notice  that  persons  who  have 

fn  to  St.  Moritz  are  careful  to  call  it 
^he"— and  the  sport  "sheing."  It 
would  seem  that  this  must  be'a  peculiar 
local  pronunciation.  BACK  BAY. 

March  5. 
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At  the  Opera. 

I  Women  might  well  rldlt^ule  the  costume 
I  of  the  male,  especially  when  he  adorns 
I  himself  for  the  ev.'iiing.  Why  should  not 

a  man  at  the  opera  wear  a  tailless  coat 
1  instead  of  sitting  on  his  coat  tails?  The 

Apollo  Belvedere  or  Alctbiades  himself 
\  would  not  have  h"en  a  glorious  sight 

'caught  In  th«  act  of  parting 'his  coat 
tails  before  taking'  his  seat,  any  more 
than  he  would  be  imposing  If  he-  were 
seen  In  red  flannel  underwear.  Why 
should  It  be  more  "correct"  to  wear  a 
Bilker  than  a  Gibus  hat  to  the  opera? 
The  sllker  must  be  held.  If  placed  under 
he  seat,  the  woman  behind  may  warm 
her  foot  In  it.  If  put  in  the  aisle  It  la 
a  shining  mark  for  some  humorous  usher 
or  spectator,  proficient  in  foot  ball  The 
Clbus  was  invented  for  the  opera.  It  Is 
generally  known  as  an  opera  hat.  It 
has  had  Its  seasons  of  glorv,  but  of  late 
the  mysterious  and  concealed  rulers  of 
fashion  have  frowned  upon  it. 

New  York,  Not  London. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  speaking  of  the  ridicule  cast  upon 
Lincoln  In  the  course  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860  Galusha  Anderson  on 
page  U  ot  his  work  entitled.  "The  Story 
of  a  Border  City  During  the  Civil  War  " 
pat-tlcularizes  "the  outrageous  cartoons 
of  Harper  s  Weekly.  In  one  of  Its  issues 
he  was  depicted  in  ludicrous,  not  to  say 
hor^rlble.  u«couthnes3  of  figure  as  drunk 
in  a  barroom.  •  •  •  In  another  issue  of 
tlie  Weekly  he  was  portrayed  as  fright- 
ened by  ghosts,  his  shocky  hair  stand- 
ing on  end."  Is  it  a  fact  that  those  car- 
tooiis  were  In  Harper's  Weekly?  I  have 
examined  a  file  of  the  Weekly  without 
iinding  them. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  statement 
that  our  civil  war  killed  Vanity  Fair, 
tlie  Lo-ndon  paper?  The  paper  has  not 
vet  given  up  the  ghost,  has  It? 

Boston,  March  5.  QUERIST. 

We  meant  exactly  what  we  said.  The 
"  pelily  Vanity  Valr  to  which  we  re- 1 
ferred  was  published  in  New  York.  The 
civil  wai-  killed  It,  partly  because  the 
expense  of  publication  was  too  great 
(cost  of  paper,  etc.),  partly  because  the 
I  iiblic  was  not  then  in  the  humor  to 
iipport.  a  comic  weekly.  The  Vanity 
■  ■!  ■■  'if  TvOndon        idintbrr  nrt'.iir  .VM. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

B<SSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"Boheme."    Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

I!' dolfo  Mr.  Laffitte 

Marccllo  Mr.  Dansea 

S   ijunard  Mr.  Piilcinl 

''  '!l:ie  Mr.  Mardones 

T-'e.ioit  Mr.  Tavecchla 

^■1  iii  Myrna  Sharlow 

M   s  tin  Mme.  Beiiza 

A  report  that  Mme.  Melba  was  indis- 
Dosed  .ind  would  be  obliged  to  rest  was 
seal  out  from  Springfield  a  few  days 
BRo  and  published  in  the  newspapers. 

It  '.vas  tinnounced  early  In  this  season 
that    JIme.    Melba   would   sing   a  few 
li::ic.s  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  The 
'  o:.-.':  ;Nere  named  and  it  was  stated  that 
"INiineo  and  Juliet"  would  be  revived 
'  ■     Iter  sake.    There  was  naturally  a 
St  l  ong  desire  to  hear  her  again  in  opera, 
especially   in    "Boheme"    and  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."   It  was  in  the  latter  opera 
that  she  made  her  first  appearance  In 
Boston    (March   1,   1894,   In  Mechanics' 
building).    She  took  the  part  of  Miml 
when  Mr.  Ellis  produced  Puccini's  opera 
in  Boston  at  the  Boston  Theatre  (Jan. 
-",   !'9D),  and  as  Mlmi  she  was  heard 
last  in  opera  at  the  Boston  Opera 
■■.  Dec.  15,  1910. 
.11  i  has  been  her  only  appearance  at 
the  Bo.<ton  Opera  House. 

1  lie  rumor  that  she  was  not  In  good 
^o.al  condition  and  Intended  to  cancel 
her  re:naining  engagements  in  the 
l'nil"d  States  reached  Boston  and  dls- 
ei;  (  ',,  c!  her  many  admirers.  They  were 
!•  :i>'ired  b.v  her  slatetner.t  in  the  riews- 
T;i;)Cis  of  yesterday  niorning  that  she 
did  uot  sing  In  Springfield  because  she 
V  islied  to  be  wholly  in  voice  at  the 
Tlrisfoii  Opera  House  on  Saturday.  "I 
ii:ally  am  fonder  nf  Boston  than  any 
other  .\merican  city."  After  this  touch- 
tjip  tribute  the  public  breathed  freer. 

The  house  was  sold  out  yesterday 
Ofternoon.  Mr.  Moranzoni  took  his  seat, 
bul  before  he  raised  his  stick  Mr.  Hnb- 
taiil  appeared  before  the  curtain  and 
•all!  that  Mme.  Melba  came  to  the  Opera 
I'li'i.-*-  dressed  for  the  part,  and  then 
f  M!  1  that  she  had  no  voice  Tj  her 
f  ii.it  regret,  she  would  not  be  able  to 
I,--'!  ;;  He  then  made  the  announcement 
tl  .ir  "ill  be  found  below.  Mme.  Melba, 
r:  o;ti(l  by  Mr.  Kussell,  appeared  on 
til-  itige,  dressed  In  street  costume, 
(,  M.i  said  a  few  words  expressing  her 
disappointment  and  her  hope  that  she 
would  some  time  sing  it  this  opera 
house.  Her  vocal  indisposition  was  ap- 
liarcnt.  Mr.  Russel!  spoke  in  corrobora- 
(  t;on  of  what  had  been  said  and  repeated 
th.»  announcement  concerning  an  extra 
^  nnd  free  pertormace  of  "Otello"  next 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Miss  M.vrna  Sharlow,  who  took  the 
part  of  Miml  at  a' Saturday  night  per- 
'  formancc  of  "La  Boheme"  on  January 
ol,  replaced  Mme.  Melba.  Born  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  20  years  ago,  she  sang  in 
"Kismet"  when  It  was  produced  In  New 
York.  She  has  irtudied  singing  in  St. 
Louis.  New  York  and  Boston.  She  joined 
the  Boston  Opera  House  company  In  the 
fall  ot  1912.  This  season  she  has  taken 
small  parts  In  "The  Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
idonna,"  "Contes  d'  Hoffmann"  and 
•'L'.Vmore  del  Tre  Re."  She  has  sung 
the  music  of  the  Priestess  in  "Alda."  ap- 
peared as  Frasqulta  in  "Carmen"  and 
attracted  attention  by  singing  Irraa's 
son?  in  "Louise."  She  has  also  sung  at 
the  Sunday  night  concerts., 

Tlie  audience  yesterday,    kindly  dis- 
posed  from    the   moment    of   her  en- 
ti'ance,  encouraged  her  in  every  way. 
It  soon  realized  that  she  had  a  voice  of 
her  own,  a  voice  of  fine  and  appealing! 
quality,  a  voice  well  suited  to  the  music 
of  Miml.    The  beauty  of  her  tones  led 
one  to  forget  easily  the    absence    of  j 
nuanrcs  for  dramatic  expression,   ami  j 
the  modesty  of  her  bearing  and  her  un- ! 
affected  simplicity  atoned  for  the  lack 
of  emotional  acting.    This,  too,  may  be 
said,  that  her  natural  taste  and  sound 
sense  kept  her  from  any  too  deliberate : 
attempt  to  act.    She  Is    certainly  a 
singer  of  much  promise.    It  would  be  | 
well  for  her  In  future  to  carry  herself  j 
better,  to  stand  and  walk  erect.    She  is 
young  and  comely,   but  stooping  does 
tiot  bfroine  her. 

She  deserved  the  generous  applause.  | 
It  rcfiiiired  courage  to  face  the  disap- 
pointed audience.    Her  iiluck,  voice  and 
n, '^r..  ibi'    I. lit   tbr  :  n.'c.fators  In  good 


Mr.    Laii  1    acteA  with 

;  more  than    -  .     i  y   spirit.  Mr. 

!  Dangcs  gave  an  interesting  im'persona- 
ition  of  Marcello.  portraying  the  painter 
as  a  more  refined  and  poetic  character 
than  is  usual.    Mme.  Beriza  .^icted  with 
marked  vivacity  and   without  turning 
Musetta  into  a  shrew  of  mu.sjcal  com- 
edy.   It  is  a  pity  that  she  lias  not  had 
more  of  an  opportunity  to  display  her 
talent  as  an  actress  this  season.  Al- 
though Mr.  Moranzoni's  enthusiasm  led 
him  at  times  to  forget  the  singers  for  the 
i  sake  of  orchestral  sonority,  his  reading 
!  of  the  score  was  vivid  and  musical. 

The  room  of  the  Bohemians  in  the 
first  act  was  so  light  when  Miml  and 
Rodolfo  were  looking  for  the  key  that 
their  groping  was  ludicrous.  The  awn- 
ini;  across  the  stage  in  the  second  act 
mars  the  general  effect  and  destroys 
Illusion.  There  is  a  realism  that  is  not 
artistic  and  is  onl.v  pseudo-realism. 

The  management  makes  the  following 
announcement: 

"In  order  to  compensate  those  who 
were  disappointed  through  Mme.  Mel- 
ba's  inability  to  sing  yesterday  after- 
noon, Director  Russell  has  arranged 
for  their  benefit  a  special  performance 
ot  Verdi's  "Otello"  to  be  given  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  next  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  cast  will  include  Mr. 
Zenatello  as  Othello,  Mme.  Weingartner 
as  De.sdemona,  Mr.  Ancona  as  lago  and 
Miss  Leveroni  as  Emilia.  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner will  conduct.  The  Saturday 
subscribers  will  be  allotted  their  usual 
seats  and  can  obtain  their  tickets  by 
presenting  their  seat  checks  for  yester- 
day at  the  box  office.  Holders  ot  single 
tickets  made  their  exciianges  yesterday. 
All  but  the  subscribers  were  given  the 
option  of  having  their  money  refunded, 
but  few  took  advantage  of  it,  the  ma- 
jority iireferring  to  avail  themselves  of 
Sir.  Russell's  generous  offer  ot  two  per- 
formances instead  ot  one.  The  balance, 
of  the  seats  will  go  on  sale  to  the 
general  public  at  the  regular  prices." 

^       "JEWEIS"  IN  EVENING 

BOSTO.\-  OPERA  HOUSE— Wolf- 
Ferrari's  "Jewels  of  the  Madonna."  Mr. 
Moranzoni  conduced.   The  cast: 

 Mr-  Zenatello 

 Mme.  Gay 

 Mis.  Stanlo? 

:'"■"••'«  -Mr.  Piancliait 

 Mr.  tilaeonue 

 Mr.  I-inl-Cors1 

 Pulelni 

^'i'"»  Miss  Heliane 

■;"'■"■»«;  MIsR  Leveroni 

','»"■?'">  Miso  Sbarlow 

I;"^'"  Mies  Gain 

T<^tonno  Mr.  Jou-Jervllle 

It  was  announced  at  the  opening  of 
last  evening's  performance  that  Mr. 
Zenatello  had  left  a  sick  bed  to  take 
I>arl.  He  has  been  suffering  with  iaryn-  I 
:.!tls.  but  there  was  no  ene  else  to  take' 
ihf  part,  so  he  doctored  himself  up; 
M;<l  went  on.  Gennaro  is  not  a  part' 
for  a  sick  man.  but  .Mr.  Zenatello  made 
tno  audience  forget  his  illness. 

Because  of  the  Indisposition  of  Miss 
Amsden  the  audience  last  evening  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear,  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston,  Miss  Helen  Stanley. 
She  sang  the  part  last  with  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company,  with  which  she 
Kang  last  season.  The  audience  last 
evening  recorded  its  enthusiastic  ap- 
limval  of  her.  The  bill  brought  out  a 
large  :uidience,  v.-hich  was  rewarded  by 
an  eaUreiy  saUsfa.ctorx  Pferformance. 


An  "Don  Giovanni"  will  be  performed 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  this  week, 
a  few  questions  about  the  arrangement 
of  the  scenes  may  not  be  Impertinent.  • 

Why  should  Zerlina  and  Masetto  with 
the  villagers  come  tripping  along  in  the 
street  where  Don  Giovanni's  villa  stands 
opposite  a  building  that  is  presumably 
an  inn  since  Donna  Elvira's  dress  suit 
case  Is  taken  In  to  it?  The  stage  direc- 
tion is :  "The  open  country." 

Why  should  Donna  Anna  eing  her 
florid  aria  In  the  second  act  In  the  grave- 
yard near  the  statue  of  her  lamented 
father?  The  stage  direction  Is:  "A 
darkened  chamber"  ("camera  tetra"). 

These  absurdities  are  probably  thought 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  performing  the 
<ipera  within  a  reasonable  time.  Thus 
in  Mozart's  score  after  the  scene  Ir. 
which  Don  Giovanni  and  Leporello  sing 
in  the  graveyard  there  is  a  change  and 
Don  Ottavio  and  Donna  Anna  are  in 
the  "darkened  chamber." 

Mozart's  opera  seems  long-winded, 
unless  It  Is  performed  on  a  revolving 
stage  or  characters  appear  In  succession 
without  regard  to  the  original  stago 
directions. 

The  management  of  the  stage  In  the 
last  act  when  the  Statue  enters  as  Don 
Giovanni's  guest  Is  not  creditable  to  the 
opera  house.  The  scene  instead  of  In- 
spiring awe  excites  laughter. 


"Damaged 
Goods" 


Brieux's  "Damaged 
Goods"  was  pro. 
duced    in  London, 

in  London  Feb.  17. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  ot  It:  "The 
solemnity  of  the  theme,  together  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  treatment,  would 
be  proof  against  the  most  ribald  Imag- 
ination.   As  for  the  'young  person'  the 


and  of  Uypoo- 

'  ,|p.  this  Is 
It  for  llfo. 
a  purpose 
o  lolUnK  oNouUou,  Kvfry 
ovrrv  sp.-e.li  IS  resonant 
lh«t  sets  intelllKenca  ftnd 
■.urobblittf  m  harmony-  It 
churohmsn    nshamol  or 
that  such  leader- 
;  to  the  stage.  And 
.>ilp  which  should  trv 
i'  would  ninge  It- 
t^r  attitude  to- 
il morality." 
gaiJ     •  I'he  play  Is  a  tell- 
all  that  It  constantly  sets 
.  .  how  much  better  It  would 
en  with  less  exajttreratlon  In  Its  > 
'   ftltures.     M.    Prleux   cannot  ! 
us    exaggerate  the  evils  of  j 
■.  question,  and  If  only  the 
ot  a  hearing  In  the  quarters  , 
u  IS  needed  It  might  do  Kood. 
R  ;     hat  is  Just  the  point  with  this,  as 
w  h  nearly  ill  didactic  plays.    Are  not 
those  who  are  already  aware  of  th  s 
h^^-^r  and  Its  effects  the  only  people 
>        '  '^elv  to  go  and  see  the  pia>  .  • 
Chronicle  said:    "The  playi 
,  .  blv  do  harm.   There  are.  of 

course,  r.unibers  ot  wesk-mlnded  folk-l 
wrhaps  an  actual  majorlty-who  can- 
Tt  hear  of  vice  without  ^'ther  smg- 
Rorini?  or  being  shocked.  .  .  •  "  tne 
f.Hv  Should  stimulate  some  legislator  or 
'  ■  ...'.rmer  to  help  In  fighting  this 
;  ,.  dreadful  scourge  by  prac- 

~  the  main  purpose  Is  obvl- 
,    ,  .  ..  ,  red    .    .    .   It  Is  Just  a  dra- 
m.  tised  Blue-book.    ...    As  a  tract. 
ho^Never.  the  whole  thing  is  most  forci- 


ble and  able— valuable  above  all  In  Its 
optimism." 


"Bad  manners  in 
the  world  of  fiction 
seem  to  be  Invarl- 
New  Plays    ably  accompanied  by 
good  hearts.   An  old  man,  for  instance 


Arnold 

Bennett's 


who  objects  on  principle  to  taking  oft 
his  hat  to  a  lady  and  prefers  to  puff  nis 
;  lpe  in  her  face  is  sure  to  have  a 
sterling   nature.     A   young  man  who 
singles  out  a  particular  girl  to  be  bullied 
:\nd  shaken  is  sure  to  love  her  dearly. 
n(Xh   these   instances  of  the  familiar 
r.ast  of  a  rough  outside  with  in- 
.1  value  are  to  be  found  in  this  play 
.  h  Mr.  Richard  Pryce  has  adapted 
from  oae  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett's  sto- 
ries about  the  Potteries.   It  is  a  tempt, 
iiig,  if  idle,  speculation  to  wonder  what 
would  have  happened  to  our  contera- 
•  nrary  fiction  if  Mr.  Bennett,  Instead  of 
i-^ning   his   literary   studies  in  the 
lies  had  started  them  elsewhere, 
at  John  o'  Groat's  or  the  Land's 
!:nd.     Certainly   the   world   of  novel- 
readers  and  playgoers  would  have  lost 
:iy  good  things,  but  it  might,  as  a 
ff,  have  gained  studies  in  a  hu- 
ty  less  gauche  and  cross-grained. 
■.  Is  these  human  bears  aod  ^hedge- 
that  he  is.  or  once  was,  so  fond 

•  rtraylng  are  more  credible  and  in 
■  very  way  more  acceptable  in  his  novels 
than  in  plays  adapted  from  them. 

"On   the  stag©  they  are  necessarily 
epltor^'.lzed,    unexplained   by  narrative, 
ileprived  of  the  atmosphere  the  novelist 
is  able  to  create  round  them;  hence 
ihey  have  a  tendency  to  seem  a  little 
crude  and  garish  In  color.    Take  James 
Ollerenshaw.  the  old  miser  in  this  play, 
who  Is  outwitted,  tamed  and  to  Some 
.  \  fftnt  (from  tiie  Potteries'  standard,  at 
rate)  civilized  by  his  wilful  and  al- 
•ther   competent   niece    Helen.  No 
.t  in  his  novel  Mr.  Bennett  tells  you 
about  this  old  grentleman,  accounts 
his  ways,  reconciles  you  to  him.  In 
theatre  Mr,   Norman  McKinnel  is 
pelled  to  fling  the  character  full  in 
r  face,  and  though,  thanks  to  his  skill, 
r  Impression  is  by  no  means  dis- 

•  ■eable,  it  is  just  a  trifle  overwlieim- 
And  the  "fireside  concerns"  of  the 

—the  tea  stolen  from  the  caddy,  the 
■ipy  thrown  on  the  floor,  the  pur- 
;  cheese  and  "streaky"  bacon 
1,  you  feel,  must  be  quite  ab- 
fhe  book;  in  the  theatre  they 
■.V,   to  be  (for  household 
.  ase  may  perhaps  be  par- 
.   small  beer.    Then  there 
ifcifcn  herself,  a  little  criarde, 

.  .    -  .\'ancy  Price  does  her  best  with 
,  tries  to  make  plausible  her  passion 
the  young  bear  "William  (amorous 
in    the    Potteries  apparently 
rats  of  tears,  stamping  of  feet 
r,g  of  doors),  tries,  in  short,  to 
ur  sympathies  for  her;  but  it 
sly  uphill  work.     Really  one 
to  go  to  the  novel  and  find  out 
iL  v.as  the  veritable  charm  of  this 
•itrically  somewhat  irritating  young 
But  one  was  not  in  the  least 
■."n  aback  by  Mr.  Norman  Trevor's 
ir— It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Trevor's  stage 
sion  to  play  bears— and  from  the  mo- 
nt  he  banged  the  front  door  in  a  rage 
kri'fW   he  was   safe   for  marriage! 
'•  heroine.   There  Is  another  well 
'■d  favorite  In  the  cast.  Miss 
."]'.rr,:i.  riisplaying  all  her  famll- 
lomb,  and  there  are] 
ladies,  newcomers] 


IToTTT  ^  (TaV«  and  Miss  .Mi. 

\|  .1(0  niliior  piirl.s.  li 

.-.IN  Hull  the  audlonco  maiiil'o.'il 
tv  dfllKlit  over  the  play.    Wo  I  ■ 
,.t  they  had.  very  sensibly,  rf;u 
he  novel."-  -The  London  Times. 

•Helen  with  the  High  Iluud"  was  pro 
iluccil  lit  the  Vaudovllle  Theatre.  Lon 
Oon,  Feb.  1.". 

At  tho  Palace  Theatre.  Limdon,  tho 
same  week  Mr.  Uennett  made  l  is  fli^t 
nppearnnoe  as  n  variety  dranmtlst  wilh 
a  short  play  "KIvbIs  for  Kosunioml." 
The  Pall  Mall  (Gazette  said  of  It:  "lOx- 
cept  that  it  Is  a  little  too  Ions,-  drawn 
out.  It  Is  a  capital  short  farce.  Mr. 
Bennett  calls  it  a  comedy,  but  the  ac- 
tion Is  too  arbitrary  for  such  a  classlfl- 
ciition.  and  farce  Is  the  word.  Its  ilvnlry 
of  the  correct  young  Kngllsh  War  Office 
clerk  and  the  fiery  young  Irish  oiiglneer 
for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Rosamund, 
a  lecturer  on  cookery,  make.-*  capital 
(\in,  as  If  here  and  there  the  dialojriie 
is  a  shade  too  'literary"  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  neat  and  much  ot  it  Is  witty. 
And  Miss  Mailge  Fabian  makes  a  most 
charming  Rosamund  and  Mr.  HonaUl 
Squire  a  dully  smart  and  vivacious  war 
office  clerk.  Mr.  Lionel  AtwlU.  how- 
ever, makes  only  a  partial  sueoess  la 
the  part  of  the  Irishman.  He  tackles 
the  accent— apparently  a  Dublin  onc- 
\allantly  and  conscientiously,  and  often 
gets  his  vowel  .sounds  pretty  correctly, 
but  the  subtle  tone-inflections  are  be- 
yond most  ftnglish  actors.  An  Irishman 
should  always  be  chosen  for  such  parts, 
just  as  a  Frenchman  should  always  be 

selected  for  such  characters  as  that 
which  M.  Raymond  Lauzerte  played 
with  such  distinguished  success  in  'Fan- 
ny's First  Play.'  " 

•Rpmnivl  ^»  Chronicle 

l>t;riiiuti  (London)  published  on 

Shaw' 

^  Feb.    20    this  news 

j  New  Satire  about  Mr.  Shaw's 
"Pygmalion" : 

For  several  hours  yesterday  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree  was  shut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  world  outside  his  fa- 
mous dome,  and  was  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  anything  short  of  an  earthquake. 
He  had-  with  him  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
who  was  reading  to  him  the  play.  "Pyg- 
malion," which  is  to  follow  "The  Dar- 
ling of  the  Gods'-  at  His  Majesty  s,  arid 
has  already  achieved  great  success  In 
Vienna  and  Budapest. 

Between  the  five  acts  of  the  comedy— 
a  comedy  with  a  substratum  of  serious- 
ness, as  Sir  Herbert  Tree  described  the 
piece  last  night  to  a  Dally  Chronicle 
representative— the  actor  and  "G.  B.  b. 
were  discussing  "production"  and  cast. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  title,  but  not  from  Mr.  Ber- 
nard- Shaw,  "Pygmalion"  is  not  another 
dramatization  of  that  classic  story 
whose  statue  has  .so  frequently  been 
used  by  young  actresses  as  a  steppmg- 
stone  to  fame.  Mr.  Shaw's  "Pygmalion 
Is  one  Prof.  Henry  Higgins,  an  expert 
in  phonetics,  and  his   Galatea  is-one 


who  tills  tho  necessary  chink  In  a  hous.- 
hoW  that  has  an  excellent  business  hea.l 
in  -Monsieur.'  but  no  Mlon'  tor  tho  salon, 
unfortunately,  the  '»'"\^^^l"'Zrv\l-l^ 
an  actress,  spoiling  the  ^no  e 
When  nnulame's.  P>-«">-  card  house  fa  i. 
and  her  'liou'  escapes  she  Is  so 
that  'Mon-leur'  suspects  unkind  thlnt^-. 
Recon  nations,  however,  take  l^-;^^ 
madame  raturns  to  her  , 
Thfl  dialogue  Is  vary  devei,   ana  u.b 


rned'wlth  a  delight  unusual  Ui  an  ai.l-j 
ninl     When  she  finished  he  cnme  and 
I  p  u  hie  paw  very  grav;ely  Into  her  hand 

and  lleked    her   '^h'^«;>'-  ,r,^?.'''"  .^Mr 
that  as  a  tribute  to  himself,    s'lUl  Mr. 
WhitUer     "He  also  '« 
It  was  true.    That  was  the  das.  s  name, 
t  anrhe  evidently  considered  that  he  was 
the  hero  of  tho  song.    From  that  mo- 
'  men!  during  Mrs.  West's  visit    lie  wa 
her  devoted  attendant.    He  kept  by  he, 
side  when  she  went  out   o  walk.    W  hen 
she  went  away  he  carried  her  satchrl 
In  his  mouth  to  the  gate,  and  saw  he. 
depart  with  every  evidence  of  leluc- 
tance  and  d^str^ess^  ^  LAWRENCE. 
Boston. 


in  [juL»iici.i*-o,  and  his    —  - 
scents  the  comic  journalist  already  on 
the  track  of  it-"Covent  Garden  flower 
Gal"— atea.  . 

The  satiric  wit  of  the  author  is  largely 
directed,  it  would  seem,  against  soci-  | 
etv's  craze  for  making  a  pet  of  every-  , 
thing  out  of  the  common,  and  in  "J.  yg-  | 
malion"  we  are  to  see  thgr  more  or  less  j 
upper  class  (Sir  Herbert's  own  defini- 1 
tioD  admitting  to  its  circle,  with  gush-  [ 
in-  enthusiabra,  the  flower  girl,  i-Uza, 
th^  "impossibility  of  whom  the  professor 
(Sir  Herbert  Tree)  has  wagered  he  will 
make  possible,  even  to  curing  her  o."  her 
dreadful  cockney  accent.  ■ 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  was  in  an  unusually 
reticent  mood.  "Expectancy,  and  sus- 
pense." he  pleaded  in  excuse,  "are  hall 
the  battle  of  the  theatre,  and  if  you 
give  away  the  things  that  matter  before- 
hand they  lose  their  zest  and  become 
things  that  do  not  matter  so  much  on 
the  important  night.  The  piece  is  com- 
edy—the  wittiest  of  comedy,  I  need 
haidly  say-with  a  substratum  otjen- 
ousness,  and.  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
1udge  it  is  Mr.  Shaw  at  his  best.  1  ror. 
Henry  Hlgglns  is  a  beautifuUy  human 
creature  and  quite  a  remarkably  drawn 
character.  Indeed,  all  the  people  m  the 
Play  are  wonderfully  drawn.  There  is  a 
particularly  fine  bit  of  character  in 
Eliza's  father,  a  dustman,  and  with  re 
gard  to  him  Mr.  Shaw  and  I  have  made 
I  special  engagement  which  I  would 
rather  not  at  the  present  moment  dls-  ! 
cuss  further.  The  play  opens  with  a 
scene  in  Covent  Garden  Market. 

The    engagement    of    Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  for  the  part  of  the  Cockney 
flower-seller  is  one  that  will  arouse  g'  eat 
interest  among  playgoers  who  liave  that 
cultured  actress's  stage  record  m  re- 
membrance.    Never  since     her  early 
\delphi  days,  when  she  played  a  doss- 
house  inmate  in  a  drama  by  Mr  George 
R  Sims,  has  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  con- 
Itrlbuted  to  the  Cockney  element  of  the 
I  theatre,  and  people  who  recall  her  poetic 
'  Juliet  and  her  ethereal  Melisande  will  be 
1  almost  aghast  at  the  idea  of  her  untun- 
'  ing  that  plaintive  voice  of  hers  into  tne 
strident  Cockney  tones  of  the  "penny-a- 
itunch"  ladies  of  Piccadilly  Circus. 

Mr.    D  a  w  b  a  r  n 
writes  to  the  Pall 
Dawbarn's  ^jj^n  Gazette  about 

Paris  Letter   new  plays  in  Parts. 
"'Madame,'  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
by  Abel  Hermant  and  A.  Savoir,  is  the 
story  of  a  dear  lady  in  the  provinces 
who  yearns  to  have  her  circle  in  Paris 


H^nrv  Becque's  "The  Shuttle,"  a  Ittle 
Renre-Pieco  ?n  one  act,  was  effectively 
moimted  IM  the  'suggestive'  method  o  I 
modern  stnce-sctting.    Tho  scene  was  a 
S^awlng-room.  as  Parisian  as  the  people 
Tit,  and  as  piquant  as  the  story    o  d,  ; 
but  there  was  no  elegant    back  <Hop.  l 
and  only  a  soft-toned  curtain  suggested, 
the  wal  s.    The  Inner  proscenium  arch 
framed  the  stage-picture  made  It ' 

complete  without  the  ^l  ly  ormento  s 
I  hat  still  annoy  the  eye  in  (  te  conven- 
tional theatres. 

"An     amusing     piece,     called  Fr 
Leleu's  Will,'  gave  another  opportunity 
for  the  Vleux  Colombier  Company  to 
demonstrate  that  a  play  can  be  made 
natural  without  having  to  be  'naturalii,- 
tlc  '  if  the  actor  is  only  willing  to  ca.n 
off  the  myriad  conventions  to  which  he 
is  so  fond  of  clinging.    The  simple  set- 
ting showed  Fr.  Leleu's  house,  th^  one- 
room   dwelling   of  the   thritty  French 
peasant,  with  the  old  bed  in  the  corner 
where  Fr   Leleu  annoyingly  dies  wlth- 
l  out  making  a  will.    He  s"<;c.""^hs  ^o  an 
overdone  of  'eau-de-vie'  which  his  sei- 
vant  had  offered  him  In  the  hope  that  he 
would  make  her  his  heir^  The  good  ser- 
vant Is  not  to  he   so  easily  cheated, 
however,   and  she   calls  in    a  neigh- 
bor Fr   Alexandre,  who  sufficiently  re- 
:  sembles    the    dead    man    to    fool  the 
notary,  and  together  they  arrange  that 
the'  counterfeit  Leleu   shall    make  a 
proper  testament.  This  works  very  well 
until  the  neighbor  begins  to  turn  the 
table?      When    the    notary   comes  -le 
dictates  the  last  wishes  from  under  the 
bedclothes  with  sardonic  humor.  Leleu 
(    leaves   all   his   worldly    goods    'to  his 
neighbor,  Fr.  Alexandre,'  and  when  the 
notarv  has  gone,  and  Fr.  Alexandre  has 
jumped   out  of   the  window,   there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  servant  to  oo  but 
weep  out  her  rage  on  the  bed  which  had 
been   the   scene  of   her  double  disap- 
pointment.        .  ^  „    -  •  

••For  the  Marigny,  the  most  Parisian 
of  Paris  institutions,  has  been  drama^ 
tlzed  by  Paul    Gavault.      'Le  Manne- 
quin' is  a  story  of  the  monde  chic,  afld 
the  first   act   leads   the  audience  into 
surroundings  where  it  is  most  at  home- 
a  fashionable  dressmaking  shop  In  the 
Rue  de  la   Paix.     We  see  the  pretty 
models    wearing    pretty    gowns,  and 
others  who  are  about  to  do  so;  we  see 
the    wonderful     sales     ladies  darting 
about  with  wonderful  creations  thrown 
carelessly    over    their    arms;    we    see  { 
charmingly  gowned  clients  go  up  m  a  j 
little   gold   lift  and   come   down  more, 
charmingly  gowned  stiU-and  we  don't  j 
bother  to  blush  about  the  plot.    \\  hat- 
ever   dispute   we   may   have   with  the! 
author   we  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  costumer.    Colette  is,  of  course,  a 
beautiful  mannequin  who  is  as  good  as 
she  could  be  expected  to  be  under  the 
circumstances,    and    she   keeps   us  in- 
terestedlv   following  the  swish  of  her 
dainty  skirts   through   a  rather  unin- 
teresting intrigue  and  a  highly  artistic 
s-^tting.    The  second  act  takes  place  in 
the  tea  room  of  the  autumn  Salon,  with 
a    Futurist    sculptural    group  facing 
away  from  the  audience  and  posed  in 
a  most  impertinent  manner.    When  the 
playwright    tires    of    flashing  modish 
gowns  and  Interested  Boulvardiers  upon 
the  screen  he  turns  the  light  of  humor 


'Ta«ifal"  °*  ""have 

Telegraph     will  have 

and  Its         ^g^d    recently  several 
Meaning  stories    relating    to  | 
members  of  the  audiences  which  have  j 
crowded  Covent  Garden  for  "Parsifal"  ^ 
performances.    Not  long  a{?o  I  took  it  i 
upon  myself  to  ask  if  these  audiences  j 
came  together  from  motives  of  curios-  I 
ity,    musical   or,  "religious,"    or  froin 
other     The  st<(rles   would   have  been 
amusing  if  thei'  had  not  been  so  ter- 
ribly pathetic.   Can  one  of  any  enthusi- 
asm, for  instance,  explain  the  mental 
attitude  of  serious  people  who  ask  each 
other  at  the  end  of  an  operatic  perform- 
ance which  has  lasted  from  5  o  clock 
till  11-30  "if  he  really  was  Parsifal  who 
appeared  in  the  last  act"?    What  can 
such  folk  have  understood  of  the  drifc 
of  "Parsifal"?    A  very  welcome  corre- , 
spondent,   an   old   frequenter   of   Ba}  - 
reuth  and  the  owner  of  a  most  extensr 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  W:i 
nerian  philosophy,  who  suffered  agonie.s 
from     the     imbecile     questionings  of 
friends  too  idle  to  read  for  th^nselves 
(and  heaven  knotvs  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  sufficiently  abundant  for-  all  j 
purposes),  has  sent  me  a  letter  from 
which    I   take  the  liberty   of  quoting 
some  passages  in  the  hope  that  a  litti.- 
clearness  will'  come  'to  the  minds  ot 
those  who  ara  in  any  doubt  as  to  the 
drift  of  Wagner's  meaning.  . 

Says  my  correspondent:     "Do   the-  - 
folk  not  realize  that  to  Wagner  cam 
latterly  in  his  life  a  great  strengthenir- 
of  the  religious  feeling  which  he  Iv 
always  possessed,  even  when  he  gn  ; 
us  'Wotan';  and  for  him  it  took  u;i  -! 
mate  shape  and  form  in  the  tragedy  o  r  i 
the  immense  and  immeasurable  pof  ti  ,\  i 
of  our  Saviour's  life?    Do  they  kno  ■> 
that  Wagner's  theory  was  that  love  ai-i 
want  of  the  highest  purity  bring  dc-aih. 
that  only  in  utter  renunciation  of  lift-  is 
lite?    To  that  theory  ho  gave  form  m 
'Parsifal.'    Do  they  knov/  that  in  non..- 
ol  his  operas  does  there  exist  a  hapi  :' 
love,   for  even  in  "Die  Meistersinger,' 
which  was  written  to  enhance  the  joie 
de  vivre  of  happy  people,  while  'Parsl-; 
fal'v  was  written  to  console  Vhose  who- 
are  not  happy,  Hans  Sachs  loves,  sut- 
lers, renounces?"    How  many  of  those 
of  whom  our  stories  were  related  can  < 
have  had  a  glimmering  of  the  Wagner- 
ian "idea"  as  here  set  forth?  Would 
these  stories  have  been  possible  had  the 
subjects  of  them  even  attempted  seri- 
ously to  understand  it?    Of  course  not. 
It  is  true  that  no  one  is  obliged  to  ac- 
cept Wagner's  theories,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons.  At  least  they  might  make  the  ef- 
fort to  try  to  understand  them,  not  for 
Wagner's  sake,  but  for  their  own,  and 
in   some  case  for  the  sake  ot  theli- 
neighbors  in  the  Opera  House.   Surely  it 
is  high  time  that  operagocrs  should  re- 
alize that  W^agner's  stage  works  have  a 
deeper  meaning  than,   say,  Verdi's  ot 
the    "Travia.ta"    or    "Rigoletto"  tyiie. 
There  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
their  way,  for  the  literature  that  sur- 
rounds each  work,  and  more  especially 
"Parsifal,"  is  superabund.int.— Mr.  Robin 
H.  Legge  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Loii- 


011  the  group.    'The  minister  is  leaving 
the  hall,'  he   makes  the  sculptor  de- 
clare In  horror  to  his  friend,  'without 
seeing  my  group.    What  shall  I  do?', 
'If  you  really  want  a  prize  for  your[ 
work,"   returns   the    cynical  Parisian,! 
'be  sure  that  he  doesn't  come  back.' 
Colette   leads  us   through   a   maze  of' 
rather  thin  dialogue  and  risky  situa- 
tions, finally  ending  in  the  proper  and 
outstretched  arms  of  the  artist.  Thus 
the  play  ends,  and  every  one  Is  satis- 
fled."  : 


Mr. 


T«  the  Editor  ot  The  Herald: 
Whittier  There   ha^s  re- 

j  cently  appeared  in 

and  ,  , 

our    local  papers 
"Robin  Adair"  a  number  of  stories 

about  dogs,  but  I  thought  the  following 
Story  might  interest  your  readers.  This 
touching  little  Incident  occurred  at  a 
birthday  celebration  of  Whittier,  the 
j  celebrated  poet: 

;  The  late  Mrs.  Julia  Houston  West. 
Boston's  celebrated  oratorio  singer,  who 
sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  at 
the  great  "Peace  Jubilee"  after  the 
civil'  war.   was  a   guest  at  the  poet's 

,J  home,  and  after  dinner  Mrs.  Wc.«it  was 
asked  to  sing,  and  seating  herself  ati 

■f  the  piano  she  began  the  beautiful  balladj 

■  of  "Robin  Adair,"  singing  It,  as  she! 
could,  with  all  the  longing  and  heart-i 
break  of  the  words  and  music  in  hpr 
voice.     .She   had   hardly  begun  befnie 

■  Mr.  Whittier'.s  pet  dog  camp  ii-t 


don. 

Personal  M'ss  LIU  Boulanger,  the 
composer,  who  took  the  prIx 
Notes  de  Rome  last  year,  arrived 
in  Rome  last  month  to  take  up  her 
abode  at  the  Villa  Medicis.  She  is 
the  second  woman  to  have  this  honor. 
The  first  was  Miss  Heuvelmans,  dis- 
tinguished In  sculpture.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  (Feb.  16)  says:  "Long  habitii- 

.  ated  to  the  mixed  classes  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  the  experience  of  con- 
tinuing her  student  life  In  Rome  in  a 
college  filled-  with  young  men  did  nof 
present  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the 
case  ot  Mile.  Boulanger,  who  has  stud- 
led  in  Rome  and  lived  with  her  family. 
The  new  'Roman  prizeman'  wished  to 
be  allowed  to  live  either  In  the  town  or 
In  college  with  her  mother.  Neither  ar- 
rangement was  held  to  be  feasible  un- 
der the  regulations;  but  both  Mme. 
Besnard,  wife  ot  the  director  of  the 
college,  and  Mile.  Heuvelmans  have 
taken  steps  to  'feminise'  the  corner  of 
(he  villa  that  will  be  occupied-  In  a  tow 
days  by  the  girl  musician.  Her  room 
on  the  fourth  floor,  with  a  splendid  vie-.v 
of  the  panorama  of  Rome,  is  known  as 
the  'Etruscan  tomb,"  on  account  of  the 

"  shape  of  the  little  dressing-room  at- 
tached to  It.  It  is  there  that  UUt.  Bou- 
langer will  begin  her  life  In  Rome  and 
produce  her  compositions,  which  will 
be  played  in  due  course,  probably  at  the 
Paris  Opera." 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  the  repertoire 
of  a  young  Engli'?h  sin-:  '  '  ' 

of  Jean  de  Reszke  knil 


I 

■  'r 


^    ill         us   in   J.ieiiin.  I'"or 
)a(3y  has  been  eriK^ 
^  ipuitai.'    opera   hounes   in  Gei 
She,  being  British,  sought  an  engage 
ment  here  a  year  or  so  a^o  and  was  of 
fered  t'le   munificent  salary   of  £3  per 
week.  Hf  r  "repertoire"  inc  luded  Brunn- 
.hilde  in    Die  Wallture,'"  Erda  and  aboutj'' 
SO  other  and  similarly  important  roles!  t 
Three  pounds  per  week  and  in  a  travel-!" 
ling  convi.my,  too!   It  really  seems  pos-r 
sible  that  in  course  of  time  we  Britons 
fOKf  he  able  to  collect  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth  a  sufficient  number 
of'  thor<'UKhly   equipped   and  routined 
opfera  jBlngers  of  British  nationality  to 
form  a  fine  "company."    But,  alas!  it 
seems,  "iso,  that  they  will  have  all  to 
be  foreign  trained,  because  of  the  flrst- 
rate  im.'  ortance  of  routine,  of  knowing 
their  work.    But  enough  of  this.  Let 
u«  turn  to  something  else,  for  this  ar- 
ticle dots  not  purport  to  attend  to  one 
partlCiUar  matter.— Mr.  Robin  H,  Leggre, 


lovetoni;.-!  In  opus  li,  is  a  song  oi  deep 
and  intimate  feeling.  The  simplicity  of 
the  accompaniment  allowed  the  rich 
tone.s  of  the  singer  to  work  their  emo- 
tional .spell.  The  effect  was  so  pro- 
nounce<i  that  she  was  obliged  to  add  two 
Bongs  to  the  group. 

Mr.  SchsUlng  gave  a  recital  here  a 
year  ago  last  January,  and  before  that 
he  was  favorably  known  as  pianist  and 
composer.  His  performance  of  the  Con- 
certo was  admirable  throughout.  The 
Interpretation  of  the  second  movement 
was  noteworthy  for  Its  exquisite  poetic 
feeling  and  that  of  the  Finale  for  ir- 
resistible rhythm  and  brilliance.  The 
romanticism  of  the  music  was  preserved 
without  taint  of  sentlmentalism,  with- 
out undue  virUlty.  Recalled,  Mr.  Schel- 
jUng  played  a  Nocturne  of  Chopin  with 
I  charming  tonal  quality.  We  prefer  a 
! little  less  deliberate  announcement  of 
Ithe  chief  theme  and  a  little  quicker 
■pace. 


\vo»-d  it.S'.ii  tliO'U;;lii.  to  be  -.i  cuirupli'm  , 
of  the  French  "chantez." 

2.  "Back  Bay"  says  that  persons  who 
have  'been  at  St.  Morltz  call  ''ski" 
"she"  and  the  sport  "sheing."  He  asks 
if  this  is  purely  local.  Two  pronuncia- 
tions of  "ski"  are  given  by  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary:  "She"  and  "skee." 
The  former  is  given  the  first  place.  The 
spelling  "she"  and  "skee"  are  also  ad- 
mitted. There  is  this  note:  "In  modern 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  'sk'  before  | 
palatal  vowels  has  the  value  of  'sh.'  "  j 
GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR.  , 

South  end,  Boston.  ) 
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In  the  Daily  Telegraph.  >,  .    r«  -._*iw 

at  prodigy  m  tfat^;  musical  pensioti  Fupd  Conccii  ureaiiy 


kind. 
rome  to 


from  Italy  and  is  a  con- 
these  two  reasons  Willy 
-  ds  apart  from  most  of  his 
■  I  angary  and  Russia  we  have 
,1.-  in  reclht  years  for  a  more 
ilar  supply  of  youthful  musl- 
and  they  are  usually  either 
iddlers.    Willy  Ferrero  pro- 
.  xceptlon  in  that  he— ^^^^.^ 
I  rase 


Enjoyed  —  Well  Chosen 
Wagner  Program. 


tUl  u. 

foUowei. 


■  In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
.  .V,  *  h»  mosi  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  pension  fund  of 
,...e.-"wl'e"ds^'tL'tltr"  the  Symphony  Orchestra  --^-"^J^ 
-year-old  Italian  boy  has  ^  payers.  Dr.  Muck  conducting.  The 
a  series  of  concerts  in  St.  ,  program,  a  Wagner  one,  w*s  as  W- 
:,nd  astonishing  the  Russian  ; 
.stomed  though   they   must  lows. 

iim,^  tn  feats  of  the  musical    Overture  to  "Tannhauser 
."""LuJ  Ferrero   was   also  .g;rel.^^e  to  "I^^^  ••^''uc^,'"'^ 
,     ,1  to  direct  a  concert  before         ^^^^^'^-Dance  of  the  '^PP/o^^'^ge^ 
ar  and  an  audience  of  royal  per-    ;    ,Uce  of  the  Master.inger.;  Hom*8e  t. 
s.     There  was  an  orchestra  of               "^'^^^-^sase  to  Brunrfhilde's  Rock, 
St.  Petersburg  correspon-  ^'''.^^^^'AtJ-'^^^^lnKr^i^ 
Temps  has  furnished  an  In-    ,    ^f^^^.,     K,„ne    /""^f  H.M  BlJb^S) 
count  of  the  proceedings.  To       merung"    (Arranged  by  Han. 
1  Malestv  v>as  left  the  choice    "SlegJrl»d  Idyl" 
1  Majesiy  >  KalsermarscU 
■  arVi,  and  the  first  P  ^ce  ne 
3  the  "Tannhaueser  over- 
I  wards  came  a  Grieg  dance, 
n  turn  by  Boccherlni's  Minuet  ^  

,,.ndole  of  Bizet.    Jwlce  the  S>-mphony  con- 

oua  conductor  called  a  halt  «ere  likely  1- 

be  many  persons  to  whom  y^^""* 
amples  of  Wagner's  style  might  easily 
be  wearisome.  U  showed  the  compoae. 
in  varying  moods  and  manners,  but  thei 
dominant  notes  of  the  selections  were 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  ratber 
than  an  overplus  of  sound  and  fury, 
w^^lcb  might  have  been  c|;o«-  and  wouW 
not  hav.=  appealed  so  well  to  a  popular 
%"tot  the  audience  appreciated  hoth 


This  list  could  hardly  have  been  Im 
proved  upon  for  a  concert  at  which  • 
larj^e  portion  of  the  audience  wsre  not 


.  explain  to  the  Instrumen- 
I'renfih— how  he  wished  cer- 
•B  to  be  played.    Little  Fer- 
aid,  throws  oft  all  trace  of 
as  soon  as  he  sets  to  work 
;nlature  baton.    His  expres- 
s  serious— even  severe— and 
;;e  On  a  strange  look  of  con- 
The  latest  "Infant  phenom- 
hear.  Is  about  to  visit  Lon- 
■vould  cut  an  odd  figure  con- 
orchestra,  say.  at  the  Albert 
Daily  Xelegraph,  Feb.  14. 
ird  Piatt  at  his  piano  recital 


ira  r'ltttv  at,  .  i    _  „«,i  ty\o  wav  In  which  It 

afternoon  will  play  several  the  program  and  ^he  way  m 

a  e  unfamiliar,  as  those  by  I  was  ^-''l"'^ ^^ttulu^'^^^^^  Z  the 

„mltt,    Grovlez   and   Roger-  remarkably  ^  °J^,,  j^"'"''""  J*'^^^^  to 


Ills  program  is  one  of  un 
jnlLi  est. 

J.  and  Mme.  Weingartner  with 
Mr.  Schelling,  Pianist, 
Give  Program. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

1 

J  The  program  of  the  concert  last  night 
the  Boston  Opera  House  was  aa.  fol- 

prtiiro  to  "Tannhaeuser"  Wagn»r 

:  •<••:■  rt    'I   P  minor  for  piano.  ..  .Chopin 
1  .1  .!■    Hum   "Kosamunde". . .  .Sc  tiui)ert 

UK"    £1   ,   Veilchen  M  iznrt 

HMljaum  Schiimai! 

cln  Kind  Welngarti 

ul    Llebestod   from  "Tristan 
■  '  Wagnft 


rsr^Tf  tirilstrn^rs  -e;rr^.^^to 
')       a  Single  phrase  or  note,  and  b>  Uie 
;  ,  ,  ty,    long-conUnued    applauM  that 
,  (,r.v.'d  each  number. 
,     the  oichestra  there  is  need  of  say^ 
uln    As  usual  at  the  pension  funfl 
r  .  ,  crtB    the  players  threw  theraselve" 
,       their  work  with  even  more  than 
,  i       ac  customed  Are.   Every  bit  of  their 
inaivldiial  skill  wa*  brought  Into  play. 
M)  that  with  Dr.  Muck  giving  the  btmt 
of   his  Inspiriting  leadership  and  the 
men    following    him    with  responiilre 
unity  the  performanct.  was  as  near  per- 
fection as  18  humanly  possible. 

With  such  a  program  and  such  a  per- 
formance discrimination  regarding  sep- 
arate numbers  Is  Idle,  yet  there  was 
perhaps  a  shade  more  beauty  and  flnl.b 
I  In  the  "Meisterslnger"  and  Slegfrlea 
!  music  than  In  the  rest.  As  for  the 
bombastic  "Kalsermarsch.  the  audience 
«eenied  to  care  less  for  It  than  for  tk* 


The  Herald  published  in  good  faith  on  f 
firarch  2  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  New . 
Tork  which  stated  that  Miss  Maggie 
Teyte,  on  account  of  "a  nervous  break- 
enwn."  had  on  March  1  announced  that 
Che  had  cancelled  h-^r  tour  to  the  Pctcific 
coo  St  and  would  sail  on  the  4th  for 
Kngland.  The  dispatch  also  contained 
this  sentence:  "It  is  said  Miss  Teytc 
has  cancelled  all  her  engagements  until 
•Tanuary.  1916."  ■ 

Mildred  Kester.  Miss  Teyte's  secre-K 
tary,  has  written  to  Tlie  Herald:  "Missn 
Teyte  has  simply  suffered  from  an  at-f 
tack  of  the  grippe,  and.  being  tired  out 
by  a  very  long  season,  was  advised  to 
'  take  a  rest  for  about  t-wo  months,  after 
which  time  she  will  sing  again." 

F.  W.  Bancroft. 

Frederick  W.  Bancroft,  who  di«d  here 
(a  St  week,  was  known  to  many  through- 
out  .Vew  England  and  in  tfie  Middle 
states  and  the  West.    Reared  in  Mont- 
pelier,   Vt..   and   beiifc  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  lie  suddenly  through  a 
liefalcation    found    himself    obliged  to 
support   himself   and   others.     He  did 
not  fret  or  whine  or  take  undue  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  sympathy  of  his  friends. 
Although  his  health  was  always  deli- 
cate he  stoutly  went  to  work.    He  had 
A  light  and  pleasing  voice;   his  taste 
was  refined;   and  he  had  the  gift  of 
,  <|ijiokly   making  friends  and  retaining 
fi  icndship.    Having  studied  Intc  liigently 
i::  this  country  and  later  In  Italy,  hav- 
sung  in  church  choirs,  since  his 
■.  u;(  e  was  not  heavy  enough  for  opera,  or 
for  important  concert  work,  hp  devoted 
himself  to  singing  Irish.  Scottish  and 
1  English   ballads  and   folk  8on.gs.  He 
I  had  a  lively  .«!*nse  of  humor;  his  voice 
I  was  suited  to  music  of  a  gently  pa- 
thetic character,  and  so  he  used  to  de- 
.■^  lihe  himself  as  "a  .serio-comic  vocal- 
ist."   People  of  all  classes  anil  condi- 
1  tions  enjoyed  his  entertainments,  and 
'  he  prospered.    He  found  time  to  trane- 
!  late  the  text  of  foreign  songs  for  music 
[  publlKhers.     These    versions  prescrTed 
i  the  spirit  of  the  original,   helped  the 
j  sinKer  l)y  the  dlspoBltljn  of  vowels  and 
I  <  .ins.'P mt.s,  and  respected  the  musical 
tlio  mht  and  rhetorical  emphasis  of  the 
'  .oinposor.    Thus  Mr.  Bancroft  lived  a 
J  iM-ful  and  happy  life.    He  did  not  re- 
r.  t  past  fortune;  he  was  not  unduly 
■  r  I     uncomfortably    ambitious.  His 
rh.  erfulness  was  not  assumed,  nor  wa.s 
it  aggressive.    Kind,  generous,  thought- 
ful of  others,  a  true  artist  In  his  modest 
wav.  he  will  be  missed  by  many.  Ho 
will  long  be  mourned  by  these  who 
know  him  well. 


Du  b' 


igartner  sang  the  songs  and 
^Ic;  Mr.  Schelling  was  the 


port,  said  In  his  si.xlh  lecture-  at  tlu- 
..c;  Mr.  schelling  was  the,  Boston  University  Law  ^ch°o. :  •'The 
Weingartner  conducted  and     Position  of  i"'',^ J.^      1  ^u  Z 

accompanlments    of    the!   -'fe.    "^^^-^ '"^       '^"t^  College  - 
,,  .        ,         And  Mr  Taft  was  at  Yale  College  ' 

was  an  audience  of  good 
'  i  the  class  of  '78 ! 

He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  da- 
leal  education.    He  was  obliged  to 
tend   morning  chapel  at   an  unseemly 
hour,    also    Sunday    services,   and  ta« 
surelv  h-ard  Paul's  epistles  read  In  thi 
Dulpil.    .lust^  where  in  the  first  epistle 


What  "Collins"? 
Tlie  letter  of  thanks  to  a  hostess  for  a 
•  icasant  visit  is  generally  described  a.s 
■.'AC  bread  and  butter  letter.    We  hoai 
.  it  In  i;ngland  today  It  is  called  "'  ol- 
,-,  •    What  Collins?   Not  William,  the 
I'hor   o-t   the   Ode   to  Evening.  X'>t 
V  ;lkie.  whose  "Woman  In  White"  and 
Armandale"  used  to  send  shivers  dmvn 
;  I'   respectable  backs  of  our  maidi  i. 
,    iits.    Not  Mortimer,  whose  delightful 
^  I  il   fantastical   romances   are   not  so 
wi.lely  read  as  they  should  be.  Not 
John,  after  whom  the  best  of  all  summer 
drinks    was    named.     Again    we  ask: 
What  Collins  and  why? 


0  I 

ui 


irmly  appreciated  the  char 
c    r  Ul  tii«  concert. 
The  orchestral    selections    were  aU 
familiar,  nor  did  Mr.  Weingartner  at- 
■  by  any  unexpected  and  surprls- 
adlng  to  give  them   the  air  of 
Mis  Interpretation  was  char- 
sanity,  and  he  gained  legit- 
effects.    We  have  seldom 
npresslve  a  reading  of  the 
"Tannhaeuser."   It  was  dls- 
•    the  utmost  clarity,  by  an 
treatment  that  preserved 
'  y  of  the  musical  flow,  by 
eparatlon   of  climaxes  so 
med  Inevitable.  In  matters 
re  was  care  that  was  not 
1       '  was  always  a  fine  regard 
'PW  iic>n,  a?  In  the  due  prominance 
toMh'^  figuration  for  the  violins 
'    '    n  of  the  Pilgrim  theme, 
eingartner  also  showed  his 
IS  a  conductor  In  the  En- 
tij  <      Schubert's  music  to  "Rosa- 
'  /ainl  In  the  accompaniment  of 
l  iaqist     Ills  eloquent  Interpretation 
■Istan"  music  was  made  known 
season. 

eingartner  was  In  good  voice, 
Irauty  of  that  voice  was  fully 
'  The  songs  were  sung  Intelll- 
t>y  11  J^ledcr  singer,  not  an 
>prano  venturing  Into  an  un- 
a.    Mozart's  "Vcllchen"  Is  a 
'<  '  ''nits  somewhat  of 

it  .Mme.  Weln- 
'  th..  ^min'l.iry  or 


Galton  and  Bertilion. 

W  as  the  late  .\lphonse  Bertilion  "the 
lior    of    the    finger-print  system"? 
■  Francis  Galton  In  his  "Memories" 
.ite  as  follows:  "I  had  communication 
'h  M.  Bertilion  suggesting  that  he 
luld  'consider    the    introduction  of 
ilnger-prlnts  into  his  own  system,  but 
the  idea  did  not  co-mrnend  Itself  to  him. 
Afterward  I  sent  him  further  informa- 
tion on  what  had  been  more  recently 


Dulpil     .lust,  where  in  the  first  epistle  JUM  ji^n  on  what  had  been  more  recentlj 
to  th.-  Oorlnrhlans  Is  there  any  illusion  RVn  flone,  to  which  he  answered  on  June  15 
. T-t..,*.^        "     Vnr  KhnuldV'   I  io<ii  Vi<*  was  much  diSDOsed  to  adc 


lo  Caesar's  wife,  Pompela?  Nor  should 
Mr  Taft  say  such  things  about  her  at 
this  latj  day.  Caesar  himself  was  more 
Kallant.  When  asked  by  the  accuser  at 
the  trial  of  Clodlus  why  he  had  put  b.  r 
awa^ .  h  ■  answered,  possibly  with  a  vi.  w 
to  quotation  centuries  after  he  wa.s  dea.l. 
"Because  1  will  not  that  my  wife  be  so 
much  as  suspected." 

 * 

Fop  "Back  Bay." 

\.,  iiio  W  orld  Wags: 

I  .  haps  1  can  answer  two  of  "Back 
Bu.v  s"  (|-.:estion8,  asked  in  your  column 
of  last  Saturday. 

i.   The    pronunciation  "shanty 
"chantv.  ■  a  sailor's  song.  Is  certaii.i> 
correct     "Shanty"  is  the  spelling  ap- 
provei'.      by     leading  lexicographers. 
Ihou.ch  Clark  Russell  and  Kipling  pre- 
fer "chantey."    n'.  E.   Henley  in  hie 
excellent  essay  on  Longfellow  describes 
the   poet  as  hearing  "the  melanchc 
iong  of  the  chanty-men."    Miss  L. 
.M.,^.  ,  ,1-Itic    S:nith    in    hc'-  "Musi' 


1891.  that  he  was  much  disposed  to  add  i 
niy  method  to  hjs  own  •  •  •  but  he  ' 
!  ..:\,ed  pi-actlcal  difticultles.  •  •  •  It  has 
in  stated  more  than  once  that  the! 
,'cr-print  system  was  initiated  by  M.  j 
rti'lon.  80  I  have  mentioned  these 
1   11  details."  I 


By  PHILI 

P  HALE.  " 

ORT  TIIK.'\TRE 

—"As  You  Like  It," 

pi  oduced  by  Miss  Anglln. 

.1  Eric  Blind 

'.  .1  Brandon  Peters 

i  ndo  

 I'oilro  ae  CoiMoha 

Unrrv  niirf(«.t 

H- .V  I'orti-r 

1  ;r<-'-nstret'r 

Willhini. 
IloKiillnfl. 


 .Max  nsiier 

 Max  >fonte!'"le 

 .Miss  .\ngIiD 

 Ruth  H<ilt  Kouoicault 

 Floronco  Wollcrson 

 Lillian  'niurgtti" 


riir.hc  

Aii.lrey    ^   

The  production  again  demands  high 
pvni.se.  The  scene  of  the  lawn  befon^ 
J.-U..B  i'reoerick  s  palace  and  that  of  the 
forest  with  the  brook  were  charming, 

1  and  the  arrangement  of  other  scenes  re- 
duced  the  waits  to  a  ininimum.  The 
acting,  however,  was  not  generally  of 

J  so  high  an  order  as  In  "Taming  of  the 

ij  Shrew." 

ij  Mr.  Barf  oofs  Adam  was  effective  in 
J  the  old  fashion,  and  his  reading  of  the 
il  lines  took  us  back  to  the  days  when  an 
;  actor  in  Shakespeare  was  txpected  to 
speak  Intelligently  and  intelligibly.  Mi. 
Blind  was  an  excellent  Oliver.  His  nar- 
ration in  the  fourth  act  wa.s  capitallv 
done,  naturally,  without  any  attempt  at 
rhetorical  effect.  Mr.  Widdecombe's  Le 
Beau  was  much  better  than  Ids  Gremlo. 
Mr.  Hellish  was  on  the  whole  a  satis- 
factory Jaques.  His  delivery  of  the 
famous  speech,  which  he  made  while 
paring  s,n  apple,  was  appropriately  con- 
versational, but  toward  the  cr.d,  alas, 
he  "spoke  a  piece,"  as  though  his  co- 
mates  were  judges  at  a  school  exhibi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Greenstreefs  Touchstone  was  not 
our  old  guide,  philosopher,  friend. 
Touchstone  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
club  man.  a  gentleman.  His  view  of 
life  was  tolerant,  optimistic.  His  wit 
was  dry  and  shrewd  rather  than  unctu- 
ous. At  court  he  probably  read  Mon- 
taigne. He  smiled  whimsically,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  laughed.  He 
certainly  never  guffawed.  The  women 
would  not  have  taken  him  with  them  to 
the  forest  if  they  had  not  regarded  hiin 
as  an  equal.  He  was  a  court  Jester, 
but  so  was  Chicot,  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  in  Dumas's  gallery.  No  doubt 
he  had  lost  his  fortune.  He  saw  in 
Audrey  qualities  that  he  missed  in  the 
ladles  of  the  court.  Furthermore  Touch- 
stone was  sincere.  Jaques  was  a  poseur 
and  wore  his  melancholy  as  a  strange 
garment— to  attract  attention.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  Mr.  Greenstreet  misconceived 
the  character  of  Touchstone. 

Mr.  de  Cordoba  was  gallant  in  bearing 
and  agreeable  in  speech,  better  in  the 
A  opening  scenes  than  in  his  wooing.  Mrs. 
Boucicault  was  a  quiet  and  affectionate 
Ceha.  The  part  admits  of  more  arch- 
ness. Some  of  her  lines  might  have 
been  spoken  with  more  vivacity.  It  was 
refreshing  to  see  an  Audrey  that  did  not 
recall  Mme.  Paola-Marle  as  Bettlna  in 
the  first  act  of  "The  Mascot." 

And    what    shall    be    said    of  Miss 
Anglln's   Rosalind?     There  were  some 
fine  moments  in  her  performance,  as 
when  she  rebuked  Phebe.  a  part  well 
taken  by  Miss  Wollerson;  as  when  she 
I  heard  the  news  of  Orlando's  misfortune. 
,  After  Rosalind  donned  man's  attire  she 
was  still  evidently  feminine.    Her  dls- 
I  guise  would  at  once  have  been  detected. 
I  even  by  Phebe.    Her  sudden  contusion 
and  coyness,  her  running  after  Orlando 
and  then  shrinking  from  him.  all  this 
was  pretty  but  out  of  keeping.  Not  that 
Rosalind  should  be  a  "roaring  girl"  -it 
Elizabethan     comedy;     not     that  sho 
should  talk  in  tones  of  brass  and  in- 
dent  the   ground    with   her   foot,  but 
the  spectator  should  see   the  reason- 
ableness of  a  disguise  that  deceived  all 
the  dwellers  In  the  forest  save  Cella. 

Mr.  Barker  believes  that  the  lines  In 
Shakespeare's  plays  should  be  spoken 
I  swiftly.     In  this  we  agree  with  him. 
I  but  they  should  be  spoken  clearly.  Miss 
Anglln    was    not    always  definite  in 
I  speech.     Rosalind's   words   have  point 
to  them,  and  they  are  to  be  heard.  Nor 
did  Miss  Anglln  succeed  In  sinking  her 
own  personality  in  that  of  the  charac- 
ter.   The  spectator  wondered  why  Or- 
lando and  the  others  did  not  at  once 
know    that   Rosalind   was    a  woman; 
they  also  could  not  understand  why  the 
exiles  did  not  recognize  Miss  Anglln. 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
heartily.  "As  You  Like  It"  will  be 
performed  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee. 
Tonight  and  at  the  matinee  tomorrow 
the  play  will  be  "Twelfth  Night."  "The 
I  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  will  be  performed 
!  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights 

IRICHARDPLAn 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Richard  Piatt  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital in  Steinert  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. There  was  audience  of  good 
size,  friendly  disposed, and  appreciative. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Haydn:  Andante  with  variations; 
Mendelssohn,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E 
minor;  Grieg,  Ballade;  F.  Schmltt,  Per- 
fum  Exotique,  Tziganiana,  Brises; 
Grovlez.  Westminster  Abbey;  Roger- 
Ducasse.  Barcarolle,  Dohnanyi,  Rhap- 
sodic in  C  major;  Chopin.  Valse,  E 
minor,  Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise. 

Mr.  Piatt,  known  here  as  a  pianist  of 
sound  parts  and  serious  purpose,  had 
the  courage  to  play  a  group  of  pieces  j 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhap-  ■ 
so<lies  wei'e  unfamiliar  to  concert  goers.  | 
Since  Schmitt's  "Tragedy  of   Salome"  i 
was   played   at   a   Syniphon.v  concert. 
there  has  been  some  interest  taken  in 
this  composer,  and  his  Psalm  hoard  at  I 
a   Cecilia  concert   inspired   respect  in 
spite    of    the    Inadequate    pei  foDiiance.  I 


U)4 


Inlo  the  I . •  - 
■,    to  be 
■  ue":  At  liisi 
t'le,     it  K><"' 

Mr  Schnmi 
.t   liold  til. 


f 


t>uve  -li' 
xrk  una  i 
,  ^   KnilMUikinem  - 

s,>r.    In  •  Weslin! 

hy  llnndol.  (WsslMy  aj 
tiip  organ  I'eurd  ttiere. 

'i>ni  InipioBseil  alike, 
U'L-o  has  more  ihiir-  1 

,  ties  hy  Schmltt.  few  ' 

V  t >  to  the  Abbey  wouKt 
-.hi-r  of  a  service  or  the 

.    ,    ,   ,      l.v   this  miisli-.  UiovUz. 
;.  at  Lille,  in  lSi9.  tm^k  a  first  prize 
•i,"  Purls"  c'onserviitory.  travelled  as, 
pianist,  and   for   10  years 
^  piano  at  tJie  Schola  Cajito- 
•  is  has  conducted  at  the 

at  Lisbon,  and  re- 
re  Pes  Arts.  Paris. 
•  of  'the  music. 
,,;ie  by  Roger-Ducasse  is 
mtflodkally  labored,  and 
:,c    or    nothitis.    while  Doh- 
;  uxarolle  does  not  fulfil  the 
f  the  opening  measures, 
tt  has  an  asreeable  touch  and 
ntelllgence.     There  was  much 
f    In    his   performance    of  the 
;  s  oy  Mendelssohn  and  Grieg.  Too 
:i.    however,    in   the    couree   of  the 
I   'K-ert  he  made  an  excessive  and  dis- 
I  turbins  use       the  damper  pedal. 

I    SHL'BERT  THEATRE— -The  Mikado," 
nn  operetta  in  two  acts,  by  Gilbert  and 

ido  of  Japan. Artliur  Cunningham 

,o   Arthur  Aldrlilge 

 De  Wolf  Hopp  i 

,   Herbert  Wateroi;t 

,  John  r.  Thomas 

;  .Mice  Biady 

 Glartys  Oaiaweli 

~   . .  .M,iude  MTdaunt 

.  ^   ^   .Sara  M.  EJwards 

j    An  audience  of  good  size  warmly  wel- 
comed Mr.  DeWolf  Hopper  .and  the  Gil- 
rt  and  Sullivan  festival  company  last 

-"'"^erformance  was  spontaneous  on 
•  of  principals  and  chorus.  The 
plaved  with  spirit,  under  Mr. 
Parei  s  direction,  charmed  apaln  with 
its  freshness  and  wealth  of  melody. 
Throughout  the  evening  familiar  num- 
bers, persistently  applauded,  were  oblig- 
ingly repeated. 

Mr    Hopper's    Ko-Ko  was  delightful 
from  beginning  to  end.     His  n-.akeup. 
his  voice,   his  facial  play  excited  the 
liveliest  merriment,  which  was  further 
enhanced  by     his  agility,     antics  and 
tcambollings.    He  was  not  extn.vagant 
gesture  nor  did  he  merely  clown  the 
-t      An   intelligent   and  experienced 
•nedian,  he  made  his  points  quietly, 
thout  oTer-emphasls.  and  was  thereby 
e  more  effective. 

His  keen  sense  of  humor  was  addi- 
tionally displayed  in  a  little  speech  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act.  This  was  not 
the  least  enjoyable  moment  oi  the  per- 
formance. 

The  other  masculine  members  of  the 
company  were  in  every  way  excellent. 
Mr.  Waterous  was  pompous,  disdain- 
ful and  condescending  as  Pou-Bah. 
Mr  AldrldKO  displayed  a  pleasing  voice 
as  Nanki-Poo.    He  was  a  manly  if  not 

V  holly  a  romantic  lover.    Mr.  Cunning- 

ni  was  appropriately  jocose  as  the 
.  ..kado  and  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  com- 
:  .-ndable  Pish-Tush. 
' jt  the  three  little  maids  Miss  Cald- 
rll  as  Pitti-Sins  was  the  most  effect- 
e  In  son,;    and    action.     She  played 
th  girlish  lightness  of  touch,  aban- 
don and  true  coquetry.    Her  gaiety  was 
Irresistible.    Miss  Brady   has  a  light 
and  pleasing  voice,  but  her  Yum-Yum 
d'A    not   rise   above   the  conventional. 
:  .  .SB  Edwards  was  an  ineffective  Ka- 
' .  a . 

horns   was   admirably  trained. 

itnes    were    plctures-iuely  and 
,  '.y  staged. 
Ti-e  Mikado"  will  be  repeated  thi 
•fning  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  andl 


„  of  the  string  quartet 

To  bring  out  modern  orchestral 
,  .„      Tl'e  Piano  Quintet  of  Franok 


^r;::rrr:^^>^  -t  the  p.ano. 


rASTl.i:    Si^rUtH  "Mrs  Gonlnse's 
-Robert  H.   Davis's  play  In 
Livingston  Piatt's 


Necklace 
four  acts, 
scenery. 
0»pt.  Mowbmy- 


with 


.■William  P-  Carleton 

 Donaia  MPek 

DavUl  I'airn  ^.i.---      ^y„i,,,p  waikBt 

1\>1.  Jardtn*  Kreilwlo  Ormonde 

Mr.  Jenilcan  f   G<^'rge  Knist 

i  liarlcs,  «  footman   .Uoris  oIsmui 

lnobel  Florence  Slilrley 

  Mabel  t'ol.  or.l 


V  K-key  

Mrs.  Jardlno. . .  .  •  •  ■•• 
Miss  I'ottB.  a  spinster. 
Mrs.  Oorringo  


.Anuf  Fayst'ov 
.  .  .M:\ry  \iw\£  [ 


one  ^fo'i' '  lo',OA>  inhablliinls.  " 
venerable  gods  and  "['P^''"^;,;'  °%,V<  fc  ^ 
sot  themselves  to  writing  /''f  J„f'^''l, 
books,  they  consulted  the  elephant,  \  l 

f^^rnl^'^n  ^l' thll^sl'tivr^.^  X  , 

"  Naturansts  in  past  ^  -turlos  re.'ou.vtcd 
strange  things  about  ^  '^Zmicxion 
ho  had  no  J"i<<'«-.''n\Lt  hoXet  in 
was  like  to  the  air  that  *  '  ^ 

"Elephants  keep  lore  and  'P»"^  '7,  1 
♦h^  «t  ir«  and  in  waxing  of  tho  inoon  , 
go  to  Hvers  and  when  they  be  bespruns 
wUh  liquor  they  salute  ^"d,  — ^^^^  I 
rlsinc  of  the  sun  with  certain  movlngs. 
^  they  may.  and  then  they  turn  a^a  n 
^to  woods  and  la.ids  "  T^ioy  are  afraid 
of  mice  and  they  "dread  and  floe  the 
voice  of  the  lea.st  sound  of  a  swine,"  nor 
can  the  elephant  endure  «-^:^'fSO"-  k,^. 

Thov  have  medicinal  virtues.  j^^iu 
phants-  tolood  is  good  for  rheumatism 
and  sciatica.  Mixed  with  the  ashes  of  a 
weasel  it  cures  lepros.\ .  Powdeieu 
Hory  worked  with  rose  neater  and  cam- 
phor into  little  cakes  is  P'e<=»°"«  ^^'^''^f^ 
spitting  of  blood.  The  powder  wHh 
honey  taketh  away  spo     on  the  face 


■■BV>     ^  -   "      '  I.':  v..(. 

Is  a  maiu  i  of  teuiperanient.  The  'knoci. 
'lm-down-:m  -klck-l8-"ead'  type  of  sport.- 
ini.n  is  still  rare  with  us." 


BOSTO.N-  THEATRE-'Bunty  Pulls 
the  Strings,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Graham  Moffat.  The  cast: 
Bunty  Efiggar.  .  . 
Kab  BIggar 


 Molly  Pearson 

.Jamea  Flnlayaon 

Susle  Simp.son   ' '  '^'^J^l^ 

Tammaa  BIggar  i  .v,„r,v 


Tamma 

Wcelum  Sprunt 


■William  l.jTinox 
nton 


V:T.  Glbb,"" .•.•.•.-.•.•.  HudUn  Ll?t'on 
Mercer ■  •  Clara  Coleman 
SWrr'eu""-.-.-.-. .  .     •  •  J—  ^mmet 

LASKY'S  GIRLS 
ATB.F.KE1TH'S 


and 
heiress 
bein? 
In  the 


Hoffmann  Quartet 

The  Hoffmann  Qua.rtet  presented  an 
exceptionally  Interesting  programme  at 
their  second  concert  In  Sleeper  Hall 
■ast  night,  one  embracing  compositions 

■    Mozart,   Arthur    Foote   and  Cesar 

;  anck. 

The   members  of   the   quartet  have 
plared   together  for  many  years  and 
•  «■  -         ■    -  ripened  with  their  experl- 
now  play  with  a  quality 
that  i.'"  only  too  rarely 
.o.-ij  contemporary  quartets.  At 
'.nd,  above  a!l,  due  to  the  sur- 
y  beautiful  tone  of  the  viola— 
-semble  sounded   like  a  great 

-  Foote'8  treatment  of  his  melo- 
Tia  Con  VariazionI  was  not  only 
ne  to  those  whote  cars  delight 
'     ontrap'jnta!    activities,  but 


Jesse  1..  I.asky's  "Red  Ueads.^'  easily; 
the  best  of  Lasky's  numerous  and  var-| 
led  productions,  are  at  B.  F.  Kelth'sj 
Theatre  this  week,  playing  a  return  en-: 
gagement,  and  at  each  of  yesterdays 
performances  they  made  every  bit  as; 
much  of  a  hit  as  when  here  earlier  in 
tlie  season.    As  in  all  cf  Lasky's  com- 
panies,   girls,    good-looking   girls,  pre- 
dominate.   In  this  little  musical  comedy 
all  the  gil  ls  are  red-heads,  selected  be- 
cause of  their  Titian  locks,  to  serve  as 
models  in  Jacob  Kaufman's  wholesale 
ladies-  clothing  establishment.  There's 
the  chorus  girl,   the  lisping  girl,  the 
bashful  girl  and  numerous  other  of  the 
many  varieties  among  those  who  apply  i 
and  are  accepted  as  satisfactory  models 
at  12  per.    Then,  too,  there's  the  run- 
away heiress,  who  hails  from  San  Fran- 
crsco    and  l4  being  tracked  by  detec- 
tives    She  falls  in  love  with  a  San 
Francisco  buyer  who  drops  in  to  look 
over  the  Kaufman  models,  and  so  the 
detectives  are  thwarted.  ■r„„„y, 
James  B.  Carson  in  the  role  of  Jacob 
Kaufman  couldn't  have  been  better  m 
business   methods,    in  ^lialect    and  in 
everything  else.    Dorothy  Sadher,  the 
lady  sleuth  from  San  Francisco 
Eleanor   Sutter,    the  runaway 
from    San    Francisco,    who  i; 
sleuthed,  were  also  excellent, 
course  of  the  sketch  a  number  of  good 
musical  numbers  are  introduced,  tlie  i 
Have  Just  Dropped  in  to  Say  Hello 
song  being  particularly  catchy.    But  all 
the    others   received    well-merited    en-  H 

1  '^°Miss   Sallie   Fisher,    one'  of  musical 
comedy's  brightest  stars,  has  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  bill,  and  she  appears 
Forgeously  gowned,   in  several  of  tne 
longs   that   she    has   helped   to  make 
'  famous.    Her  "Dearie"  song  was  loudly 
'encored,  as  was  the  "My  Hero'  song 
;  from  the   "Chocolate  Soldier.  Som|- 
■  thing  entirely  new  is  the  act  of  Lhiei- 
'taln  Caupolican,  a  fuU-blooded  Indian, 
as  his  every  feature  and  move  so  con- 
vincingly tell.  Cliieftain  Caupolican  tells 
soroethins  of  Indian  life  and  sings  two 
or    three    selections.      The  Pederson 
Brothers,    aerial    comedians,    do  some 
truly   startling  work   upon   the  flying 
rings,  entirely  unique  and  extremely  dif- 
ficult.  Morris  Cronin' presented  an  elec- 
trical spectacle  with  many  startling  ef- 
fects and  in  the  course  of  the  melange 
a  boxing  match  between  two  midgets 
was  presented,  lihe  boxing  waxing  so 
vigorous    that'  the   real    carmine  was 
drawn  last  night  before  the  bout  was 
half  over.   Hlnes  and  Fox,  in  songs  and 
character    work;    Charles  Tliompson, 
character  juggler;    Bessie  and  Harriet 
Rempell  in  "'When  'VS'e  Grow  Up,"  along 
with  events  of  the  day  in  mc/ving  pict- 
ures round  out  the  bill. 


The  Elephant  Is  the  m:  "■  • 

in  toe  whole  world.    He  i-ii^  .I'l  k^k--^. 

You  must  not  gif  the  Elephant  Tobacker,  be-  ^ 
coz  If  you  do  he  will  stamp  his  grati;  big  feet  | 
upou  to  you  and  kill  you  fatally  Ded. 


I  ^Xocious  Charges  have  been  made 
i  against  the  elephant,  especially  by 
I  Charles  Reade  In  his  "-fack  of  All 
1  Trades."  Let  us  gather  remember  ti  e 
:  words  of  Mr.  Edward  Topsel:  Theic 
I  is  no  creature  among  all  the  "easts  o^ 
'  the  world  which  hath  so  great  an.  | 
ample  demonstration  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  Almighty  God  as  the  ele- 
phant, both  for  proportion  of  body  and 
disposition  of  spirit  *  '  *  being  like  a 
living  mountain  in  quantity  and  out- 
ward appearance,  yet  so  I'^^^^d  fis  no 
little  dog  become  more  serviceab.e  ana 
tractable."  .         .  „, 

Long  ago  we  urged  the  Importance  of 
havini  bulbuls  in  the  Public  Garden 
that  their  songs  might  be  heard  by 
lovers  on  the  benches  and  in  the  swan- 
boats  With  bulbuls  and  elephants, 
what 'more  could  the  citizens  desire? 

TH'  UNWIBX.DT  ELEPHANT 
To  make  them  mirth  us'd  all  liis  might  and 

■wreath' d 
His  lithe  proboscis^  

TroIIope's  Barchester, 

,  Readers  of  Anthony  Trollope  will  be 
:  Interested  in  this  note  published  in  the 
Ipall  Mall  Gazette  of  Feb.  21;  "The  death 
of  Canon  Lear  of  Salisbury-late  arch- 
deacon-must bring  to  mind  to  all  read- 
ers of  Trollope  the  church  struggles  in 
'The  -Warden-  and  'Barchester  Towers, 

."with  the  long'flght  between  Mrs.  Prow-j 
i  die  and  Archdeacon  Grantley.  Of  course 
Sfilisbury  was  Barchester.  Tliere  are 
those  who  claim  it  as  Winchester,  but 
even  a  'Winchester  anthologist  recently 
admitted  that  no  case  could  be  made  for 
t)ie  claim. " 


Lincoln  and  Harper's. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  to  inquiry  by  "Querist'-  in 
The  Herald  of  Mai-ch  7  issue,  I  have  no 
dpubt  that  the  cartoons  referred  to  in 
the  book  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Galu 
sha  Anderson  are  the  ones  which  appear 
in  Harper's  Weekly  of  March  2,  18G1, 
,  page  144,  in  which  President  Lincoln  is' 
depicted  with  a  drained  glass  in  his 
hand  making  merry  with  some  drinking 
,  companions,  and  in  the  issue  of  March 
:  9,  1S61,  page  160,  where  his  attitude  and 
bristling  hair  betoken  great  fright,  which] 
Mr.  Seward  explains  "is  only  an  attack 
of  anger."  Other  cartoons,  uncompli- 
mentary to  President  Lincoln,  appear  in 
issues  of  Jan.  1,  1863,  p.  16;  Jan.  17,  1863, 
p.  32,  and  Jan.  31,  1863,  p.  80.  Harper-s 
Weekly,  however,  was  generally  loyal  In 
its  support  of  the  President  throughout 
the  war,  and  was  unequivocal  in  its  sup- 
port of  him  for  renominationandre-elec 
tion  in  1864.  RECORDER. 
Arlington,  March  7. 


Little  Children  Among  Soloists 
Show  Good  Work  of  School 
in  Salem  Street. 


A  Sagacious  Beast. 

Of  course  Boston  should  have  perform- 
ing eli-r"  -.sfX-  tor  t»i..  r.)f-as-.irc  of  its  citi- 


American  "Rounders." 

The  comments  on  baseball  published 
in  London  journals  that  have  Just  ar- 
rived are  entertaining.  The  Pall  Mali 
Gazette  remembers  that  a  quarter  of  aj 
century  ago  King  Edward,  when  Prince  j 
of  Wales,  visited  Kennington  Oval  to 
see  an  exhibition  game  between  Chicago| 
and  All-America,  so  that  King  Georgel 
In  going  to  Stamford  Bridge  only  fol-; 
lowed  the  example  of  his  father.  ' 

And  here  are  other  notes  published  in' 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "To  the  stranger, 
the  most  curious  feature  of  baseball  is: 
the  so-called  'coach,'  who  dances  on  thej 
boundary  line  encouraging  his  side  and' 
'opportunely  reminding  opponents  of  past] 
I  slips.    His  great  aim  is  to  'steal  the 
.  striker's  goat,'  1.  e..  his  courage,  by  aj 
well-timed    gibe.     Unsportsmanlike,  toj 
our  Ideas,  but  they  think  otherwise  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  coach  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  a  'ball  game'  as  the  clown 
to  a  circus.    'Match.'  by  the  by,  is  un- 
known In  America.    It  Is  always  the 
'ball  game.-  " 

Note  this  delightful,  conservative  and 
insular  view:  "The  general  impression 
of  baseball  as  played  yesterday  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge  seems  to  have  been  that  it 
is  'not  cricket.'  It  was  interesting  to 
tee  the  extent  to  which  our  American 
cousins  have  developed  the  old  English 
village  game  of  'rounders,'  and,  of 
course,  there  was  any  amount  of  brill- 
iant work  to  admire.  A  game,  how- 
over,  which  seems  to  depend  for  Its 
lihrill  largely  upon  'rag'  and  riot  among 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Pupils  and  People-s  Orchestra  of 
the  Bo.ston  Music  School  Settlement  (110 
Salem  street,  North  end)  gave  Its  third 
annual  conceit  last  night  at  the  Hotel 
Copley-Plaza.  There  was  a  large  and 
deeply  Interested  audience.  The  object 
of  the  concert  ■svas  to  raise  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  and  to 
show  the  progress  made  and  the  gen- 
eral results  of  tho  training  to  the  con- 
tributing members  and  friends. 

The  orchestra,  conducted  by  Jacques 
Hoffmann,  played  the  overture  to  "II 
Matrlmonio  Segreto"  by  Cimarosa,  a 
Berceuse  by  Jaehrnfeld,  and  the  Morris 
Dance  from  German's  incidental  music 
to  "Henry  'VIII.-'  Concerted  music  was 
played  by  J.  and  A.  Karabelnlk,  A. 
Gurwich,  Ada  Worshofsky,  C.  Paris, 
Etta  Wein;  solos  for  violin  or  piano  by 
Beatrice  Worshofsky,  Henry  Gagiii, 
Max  Fishman,  Helen  Harris,  Rlva  Chai- 
kln,  Rosa  Frultman,  Samuel  Cooper, 
Celia  Lewis,  George  Cohen,  Cedalia 
1  Paris;  Igino  Merolla  sang  Donizetti's 
:  "Bella  Siccorae  un  Angelo";  Francesco 
Profita,  Donizetti's  "Una  Furtlva  La- 
grlma";  Ruth  Freed,  Brander's  "Oh, 
How  Lovely,"  and  Miss  Freed  and  Mr. 
Proflta  sang  a  duet,  "II  Convegno,"  by 
Lucantonl.  The  other  composers  repre- 
sented were  Danclea,  Lynes,  Moffat, 
MacDowell,  Weber,  Schumann,  Demuth, 
Svendsen  and  Strube. 

Some  of  the  soloists  were  little  chil- 
dren who  performed  their  tasks  with 
an  earnestness  and  sincerity  that 
showed  Just  pride  in  their  work  and 
genuine  musical  instinct.  There  was 
a  refreshing  absence  of  self-conscious- 
ness; there  was  little  or  no  suggestion 
of  a  performance  that  was  merely  per- 
functory. 

The  program  contained  this  note: 
"Tho  object  of  the  settlement  Is  to 
give  children  and  adults  of  limited 
means  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  good 
musical  education  under  proper  settle- 
ment Influence."  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  number  of  pupils  is  now  211 
and  there  Is  a  waiting  list  of  229.  The 
stonr  of  the  Settlement,  which  was  or- 
ganized In  November  1910  and  Incorpor- 
ated in  1911,  was  recently  told  at  length 
In  The  Herald.  The  record  for  the 
years  1910  to  1914  is  now  published  In 
pamphlet  form.  On  tho  title  page  are 
these  words  of  President  Emeritus 
Charles  W.  Eliot:  "The  Boston  Music 
Bchool  settlement  Is  an  Investilient  with 
a  sure  profit.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  benefits  or  the  happiness  It  bring."!. 
Its  w^ork  is  of  proved  utility,  for  it 
rests  on  common  qualities  In  human 
nature  and  permanent  needs  in  human 
society.  This  settlement  offers  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  to  Invest  private 
money  in  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment of  children.-'  And  on  the  back 
of  this  page  is  a  graphic  description  of 
Salem  street  and  the  neighborhood 
taken  from  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  N. 
■Vallandigham,  which  was  originally  | 
published  In  The  Boston  Herald.  Mr. 
Vallandigham  -wrote  in  November  1911. 
"Perhaps  no  great  musical  genius  lia.^ 
yet  appeared  among  the  pupils,  but 
from  some  of  the  poorest  homes  in  the 
quarter  have  come  children  with  re- 
markable native  talent  and  an  enthusi- 
astic love  for  music."  The  concert  last 
night  was  a  strong  corroboration  of  this 
statement.  If  corroboration  was  needed. 

Perhaps  the  most  Instructive  report 
in  the  pamphlet  Is  that  of  the  associate 
director,  Mr.  Daniel  Bloomfleld,  who 
shows,  by  giving  Instances,  how  tUel 
family  life  of  the  neighborhood  hasi 
been  affected  through  tho  agency  of 
music.  "We  find  the  child  reaping  thtj 
benefits  which  musical  education  gives— j 
I  training  of  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  Imig- 
'  inatlon,  Judgment,  precision.  The  child 
;  -while  still  in  his  plastic  st.age  learns 
accuracy  and  acquires  desirable  habits 
of  life  through  personal  contact  with 
standards  and  Ideals  which  make  ^or 
!  better  manhood  and  womanhood.  The 
hearty  response  of  the  children  to  this 
form  of  education  may  be  measured  by 
the  work  during  the  past  and  by  the 
waiting  list,  now  numbering  over  200. 
The  scope  of  the  work  Is  limited  only 
by  our  means." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  concert  lasi 
night  not  only  brought  to  the  settlement 
a  substantial  sum,  but  sliowed  the  audi- 
ence, by  the  good  work  already  acoom- 
plished,  the  need  of  putting  this  settle- 
ment on  a  firm  foundation  snd  extend-  j 
ing  its  influence,  an  influence  that  will,: 
be  felt  musically  and  also  in  the  civic  ^ 
life.    The  cliildren  and  youth  that  tcokp 
part  in  the  concert  and  others  that  are! 
already  in  the  school  will  escape  tho' 
education  furnished  by  the  street,  li 
rests  with  the  philanthropic  to  see  that 
many  others  now  eager  to  be  admitted 
may  soon  have  the  xipportunity. 


When  as  a  Futurist  my  Julia  poses, 
AH  merely  beauteous  maiiis  to  he; 
must  bow: 
Slie  Bcorns  tlieir  cherry  lips  and  cher 

of  !  0:5es; 

3hc  sp.'rn«  tlic    sapphire  .  eyes  ana 
marble  bron', 
The  teeth  of  peail,  the  jetty  lash,  the 
hair 

Of  sold,  that  used  to  make  a  maiden 
fair. 

For  Julia's  been  with  Llilth  in  Ge.ier.na. 
And  borrowed  there  fresh  woaOs  and 

pastels  new. 
How  ghoulish  now  her  iclieelts  ot  raw 

sienna. 

How  snaky  is  Iier  neck  of  cobalt  blue! 

How  lusl!  the  loclts  of  crimson  lake, 
that  crown  ■ 

Her  forehead's  warm  voluptuous  Van- 
dyke brown! 

What  feeble  fairness  of  effete  tradition 
Can  tou(?h  her  ghastly  charms  wlien, 
all  aglow. 

The  golden  teeth  Hash  out,  like  tints  of 
Titian, 

Between  her  lurid  lips  ot  indigo. 
And    strawberry    lashes  languorously 
screen 

Her  euper-feline  eyes  of  Lincoln-green? 

"With  Natural  Distinction." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  obi-erved  that  corresponUcnl^ 
of  The  Herald  have  from  time  to  time 
pointed  o-.;t  features  in  the  newspaper 
that  especially  please  them.  Jones 
turns  at  once  to  the  obituary  column; 
lirown  to -the  shipping  news;  Robinson 
to  the  admirably  conducted  sporting  de- 
partment; and  Smith,  who  thinks  he 
has  somo  obscure  and  wasting  disease, 
consults  daily  the  medical  oracle. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  on  Sun- 
day, as  eoon  as  I  buy  my  copy  of  The 
Herald  and  am  comCortablo  in  my 
room,  I  drop  all  the  news  sections  to 
-read  the  stories  In  the  magazine.  T'"' 
^  love  stories  cannot  be  too  passlonaU  ; 
the  detectives  cannot  be  too  shrewd. 
I  am  now  loolcing  forward  e.aserly  to 
the  continuation  of  "the  Jerroldson 
Case."  Lanagan.  the  extraordinarily 
gifted  "newspaper  slueth"  fascinatf- 
m*.  tAKt  Sunday,  as  a  sociologist.  1 
w»s  struck  by  this  passage.  "Ho  (Lana- 
gauj  was  one  of  those  lean,  tall,  thm 
faced,  but  strong  prodled  men,  with  u 
head  of  black  hair,  who  wear  evenin, 
dress  with  a  natural  distinction.' 

May  I  ask  Mr.  Edward  H.  Ilurlburl. 
the  Ingenious  narrator,  whether  a  ."liort. 
slim,  chubby  faced  man  with  gray, 
sandy  or  cliestnut  hair,  or  without 
i.air,  cannot  wear  a  "dress  shute''  with 
"natuial  dlBtlnctlon"?  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Lanftgan's  suit  was 
a  hand-me-down,  "bought  out  right 
at  a  ready  made  store"  In  San  Fran- 
^•iBco.  Is  there  no  hope  tor  a  pie-faced 
man  with,  say.  red  hair  If  his  suit  is 
made  for  him  by  a  fashionable  tailor, 
f.ne  whose  "clients"  are  among  our 
Lest  people"?  ^^^^^^^^^  JOHNSON. 
Everett,  March  9. 

A  Travesty  of  Virgil. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Forty  odd  years  ago  s  :hool  boy  stud- 
ents of  Virgil  In  New  Hngland  wer.> 
reading  with  delight  a  recently  printed, 
anonymous  travesty.  In  p.imphlet  form, 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Acneld.  It 
riany.many  years  since  I  have  sei  n 
It,  but  considerable  passages  of  it  re 
main  In  my  memory,  and  I  have  often 
thought  of  appealing  to  you  In  the  hope 
that  from  that  vast  deep  of  erudition 
over  wlilch  you  preside,  you  might  be 
■ihlo  to  call  up  some  sprite  who  would 
veal  the  author  s  name.    It  is,  then. 

!' thing  like  a  curious  coincidence 
!,t  a  recent  letter  of  mine,  printed  In 
Herald  regarding  Prof.  B.  O.  Pelrcc 
.  ,  u-d  a  former  teacher  of  his  in  tlio 
•vfrly  High  Scliool  to  write  me  some 
irdculars  of  my  friend's  career  there 
Kl  to  suggest  that  Peirce  was  one  of 
le  authors,  if  not  the  author,  ot  the 
work  in  question.  I  have  grave  doubts 
8  to  the  correctness  of  this  attribution, 
hough  the  fact  that  these  who  know 
Tflirce  best  In  his  later  years  never 
heard  him  refer  to  this  pamphlet  is  not 
f  ure  proof  that  he  was  not  concerned 
with  It.  If  he  did  have  u,  part  in  this 
oko.  It  would  not  harm  his  reputation 
10  have  the  matter  known;  for  the  fur, 
of  th«  thing,  though  scarcely  subtle,  was 
clean  and  vigorous,  and  the  closing; 
llTic'S  of  the  pamphlet,  as  if  In  repara- 
lioii,  were  serious  and  of  such  beauty 
to  put  the  whole  Aeneid  in  a  new  and 
fr  light  for  some  of  Its  ploddint; 
iers. 

uioto  from  memory,  after  43  years, 
version,  of  Jove's  mes.iage  to  Aenea.s 
i  the  account  of  Dido's  death: 

put  on  joiir  Klmppo  quick 
lUO  city  like  n  Rtrook; 
hunting  ar<iimd  DIrto, 
.V  will) I  lie  inennj  by  It.  I  j"- 
.ack  up  nnd       oil  for  Itnly; 
i't.  I'll  larrup  him  moat  mlBlitily." 

puts  bi«  wlnRod  India  riibhors  on, 
.'n  jou  c«uld  articulate  Jack  U«b- 

.■  Trojan,  w^y  a«  a  bee 

,1  I.,',  wiiv'-t  .1..  nnd  Mv  !  ><>. 


I  Tlio  I'Htes  orJaiu  that  you  got  up  a  nation 
Wliose  fame  and  power  sluill  ring  ttooug'iout 
.creation. 

And  Jovp  says  If  you  don't  obey  tbia  messsKe 
H»'II  knock  }ou  stlffer'n  a  BAlooy  sasaagc." 
I  The  llnea  that  I  shall  now  give  7 

thought  might 
,  I  "vvn  serious  tran.--;];.  !  ■  i 
'..'ut  two  Latin  scholar.!!  wliom  l  have 
lately  consulted  were  unable  to  place 
them,  and.  as  they  did  not,  accord! ti^ 
to  my  recollection,  liave  quotation 
marks  in  the  pamphlet.  I  think  they 
must  liave  been  the  work  of  its  un- 
known author.  I  should  like  to  know 
who  he  was  and  what  ho  wrote  after- 
ward.s. 

Tlion  Juno,  pitying  her  iifiony. 

."^ont  Tris  down,  the  sulTerinK  soul  to  free. 

'J'iie  (!''\ry  Iris,  on  her  saffron  wings, 

With  thousand  radi.int  cncolorlngs, 

Shot  througli  the  vapors  with  Immortal  speed 

And  stood  oliovc  the  death  devoted  head. 

"Tliig  lock  to  Pluto's  realms  I  boor  nwny 

And  now  release  tiiee  from  the  miner!  cl.iy.'' 

So  saying,  she  cut  the  thread  ot  jolden  hair. 

And  life  departed  on  the  sightlesa  nlr. 

EDWIN  H.  HALX.. 
Cambridge,  March  7. 


'OTELLO'  IS 

—"Don  Giovanni"  at  Night. 
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Sh  ! 

As  the  World  W'ags ; 

I  noticed  recently  a  question  in  The 
Herald  about  the  pronunciation  of 
"ski."  "There  is  a  Norwegian  word  "ski" 
meaning  a  snow  skate,  and  a  Swedish 
word  "s!dd"  or  "skida,"  meaning  a 
skate.  Although  the  Swedish  grammars 
give  the  pronunciation  of  "sk"  follov.-ed 
by  a  soft  vowel  as  equivalent  .to  our 
"sh,"  the  Swedes  modify  this  value,  so 
that  to  an  American  "ski"  Is  more  lilte 
"fwee"  with  a  soft  breathing  out  sound 
to  the  "f." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  the 
Horse  pronunciation  of  these  con- 
sonants. J.  F.  C. 

Somervllle,  Marcli  8. 


A  Lesson  in  Spanish. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

W.  H.  K.,  In  your  issue  of  March  i,  is  : 
mistaken  In  one  of  the  elementary  points  | 
of  Spanish  grammar  when  he  proposes  i 
"Plaza  des  Toros"  as  correct  Spanish.  | 
The  only  "des"  in  the  Spanish  language  j 
•with  which  I  am  familiar  is  the  second  I 
person  singular  of  the  present  subjunc-  I 
tlve  of  the  verb  "dar,"  "to  give." 

Spanish,  unlike  French,  Italian  anri 
Portuguese,  does  not  contract  the 
preposition  plus  article,  e.xcept  In  the 
masculine  singular,  "del-"  The  mascu- 
line plural  meaning  "of  the"  is  "de  los." 

The  use  of  the  article  in  expressions 
of  place  In  Spanish  seams  to  be  arbi- 
trary. Cf,  Plazada,  do  Moros,  Parque 
de  Palaclo,  Calle  de  Carretas,  Calle  de 
Preciados;  and  Calle  do  los  Coloreros, 
Paseo  del  Prado,  and  Puerta  del  Sol. 

Maiden.  c.  B. 


A  Biographical  Note. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.  Mr. 
James  .Camdcn-Neild  inherited  his 
father's  fortune,  and  with  it  the  lessee- 
ship  of  the  rectory  of  North  Marston. 
The  lead  roof  of  the  church  was  in  bad 
condition.  Mr.  Neild  covered  the  cracks 
with  strips  of  painted  calico,  for,  as  he 
said,  they  would  last  his  time,  and  he 
sat  on  the  roof  all  day,  catli.g  hard 
boiled  eggs,  to  see  that  th«  workmen  did 
not  "sojer."  Ho  left  to  Queen  Victoria 
when  he  died  £500,noo. 


Give  Concert  for  South  End  In- 
stitution in  Jordan  Hall- 
Large  Audience. 


A  concert  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
South  End  Mueio  school,  took  place 
yesterday   afternoon   at   Jordan  Hall. 

J here  was  a  largo  and  enthusiastic 
Jdience. 

Henri  Dangea,  baritone,  was  first  on 
the  program.  His  manly  voice  and  «x- 
icellent  diction  were  effectlva  in  an  aria 
from  Massenet's  "Herodlade." 

Mr.  Danges  was  followed  by  Miss! 
Dolores  GalH,  w'ho  gave  much  pleasure' 
to  the  audience  by  her  dancing  to  the! 
music  of  an  excerpt  from  Bizet's  ^ 
"L'Arleslenne."  She  was  later  seen  in 
two  numbers,  DcUbes's  "Una  Polka"  j 
and  an  excerpt  from  Coppella."  | 

Mme.  Lucille  Welngartner  was  to  have 
been  heard  in  several  songs  accom- 
panied by  her  husband.  It  was  there- 
fore a  disappointment  when  Director 
Russell  made  the  announcement  that 
she  was  too  III  to  appear.  Mme.  Maria 
Gay,  who  kindly  consented  to  replace 
tier,  vraa  warmly  greeted.  She  sang 
Faure's  "Les  Berceaux"  and  a  Spanish 
song  "Which  was  insistently  redemanded. 

Mr.  Welngartner.  as  was  to  be  ex- 
I>ected,  played  admirable  and  poetic 
accompaniments. 

The  other  artists  to  appear  were  Mr. 
l.iUdikar,  wlio  was  heard  In  a  group 
of  Bohemian  folk  songs,  and  Miss 
Scotney,  who  sang  Ronald's  "Down  in 
the  Forest,"  Lehman's  "The  Swing" 
and  Brewer's  "Fairy  Pipes." 

Tho  singers  and  Miss  Galll  -were  re- 
[leatedly  recalled  and  the  program  was 
lengthened. 

Mr.  Strony's  accompaniments  were 
excellent. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE?:  Matinee, 
Verdi's  "Otello."  Mr.  Welngartner  con- 
ducted. 

Otello  j,f-"4n  Mr.  Zenatello 

I-ngo  .iJL\...U.Y^  Mr.  Ancona 

Casslo  I.T„.  Mr.  Pinl-Orsl  I 

Roderigo  v- ^  I'^seo  ] 

LodOTico  Mr.  Mardon&s 

Montauo  Mr.  Pulcini 

tin  Araldo  ;^^#r.  Mr.  Tortoricl  i 

Desdemona  Mme.  Villanl  I 

Emilia  Miss  Leveronl 

Mme.  Welngartner  has  been  suffering  i 
from  a  severe  cold.  She  was  unable  to  ^ 
sing  at  the  performance  of  "Otello,"  : 
given  yesterday  afternoon  to  recom-  [ 
pense  those  disappointed  at  the  absence 
of  Mme.  Melba  last  Saturday,  and  Mme. 
Villani  came  hurriedly  to  take  the  part 
of  Desderaona.  In  "L'Amore  dei  Tre 
Re,"  she  made  a  deep  impression  by 
her  dramatic  singing  and  acting.  Yes- 
terday her  intonation  was  occasionally 
and  slightly  Impure,  but  this  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  was  a  negli- 
gible falling.  She  gave  a  striking  im- 
personation of  the  part,  singing  and 
acting  with  genuine  emotion;  in  fact, 
we  have  seldom  seen  so  convincing  a 
performance  in  the  fourth  act.  The 
apprehension  of  something  terrible,  the 
melancholy  of  the  "Willow"  song,  the 
wild  cry  to  Emilia— these  were  admir- 
ably cKpressed. 

Mr.  Zenat^Uo  has  not  been  in  good 
condition  since  he  first  appeared  as 
Othello.  He  sang  that  night  when  he 
had  the  high  fever  attending  an  attack 
of  grippe.  He  should  not  have  appeared 
last  Saturday  night  in  "The  Jewels  ot 
the  Madonna,"  but  there  wa3  no  one 
else  to  take  his  place.  Yesterday  his 
voice  was  more  like  the  voice  ot  last 
season,  and  he  managed  it  with  un- 
common skill.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has 
felt  It  his  duty  to  sing,  for  those  who 
had  not  heard  him  before  must  have 
gained  a  false  Idea  of  his  ability.  We. 
beseech  him  to  humor  his  voice  until 
It  is  fully  restored,  for  In  many  roles 
of  the  present  repertoire  there  is  no 
one  to  succeed  him.  His  Othello  is  now 
one  ot  the  most  striking  figures  in 
I  opera.  His  Impersonation  has  gained 
In  breadth,  subtlety  and  passion.  Tam- 
[agno's  voice  was  unique  In  its  tre- 
mendous Impact.  His  entrance  In  the 
first  act,  his  farewell  to  the  camp,  his 
oath  ut  the  end  of  the  second  act  and 
the  savagery  of  his  final  scene  are  never 
to  be  forgotten;  but  In  the  love  music, 
that  music  "where— through"— to  quote 
Vernon  Blackburn,  "sex  seems  laid  bare 
In  sound,"  he  bleated  and  sang  false,  and 
I  In  the  scene*  with  Desdemona  after  his 
suspicions  were  aroused  he  was  merely 
brutal,  without  any  nuance  of  expres- 
sion, without  a  touch  of  sarcasm  or 
Irony.  Mr.  Zenatello's  Othello  Is  not 
Incongruously  intelligent;  nevertheless 
the  Moor  of  Venice  was  not  wholly  a 
dolt,  and  Verdi's  music  for  hlni  Is  not 
ti.e  prolonged  roar  of  a  tortured  animal. 

Mr.  Ancona  Is  a  mos^  amiable  lago. 
The  others  were  as  before.  Mr.  Weln- 
gartner brought  out  fully  In  every  way 
the'  tragic  eloquence  of  the  score.  And 
It  was  ail  done  with  such  quiet  mastery, 
such  an  absence  of  intruding  personal- 
ity. There  was  not  only  the  firm  con- 
trol; there  was  the  poetic  spirit,  the 
vitalizing  imagination,  the  irresistible 
magnetism. 

Last  night  "Don  Giovanni"  was  per- 
formed for  the  last  time  this  season. 
The  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Destlnn, 
Amsden  and  Nielsen  and  Messrs.  Mar- 
coux,  Ludikar,  Tanlongo,  Mardones 
and  Tavecchla.  Mr.  Welngartner's 
masterly  and  reverential  treatment  of 
the  score  was  made  known  to  us  last 
season.  Nor  Is  it  necessary  to  speak 
again  in  detail  of  the  various  Imperson- 
ations, though  It  should  be  said  that 
Miss  Nielsen,  although  she  has  also  i 
been  suffering  from  the  prevailing  I 
epidemic,  ahowed  her  skill  as  a  singer 
of  Mozart's  music  and  acted  vivacious- 
ly. Tho  part  of  Zerllna  Is,  Indeed,  well 
suited  to  her. 

We  have  heard  the  oblectlon  raised 
against  Mr.  Marcoux's  Don  Giovanni 
tliat  It  is  "too  French."  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  exactly  what  the  objec- 
tors meant  by  this.  Lassalle,  a  French- 
man, took  the  part  in  Boston  22  years 
■  ago  this  month.  He  sa'ig  the  music 
charmingly,  was  spirited  In  recitative, 
phrased  with  surpassing  skill,  and  the 
voice  Itself  was  oily  and  sonorous,  but 
although  he  showed  a  certain  elegsuice 
in  acting,  he  recalled  tho  story  told  of 
Salomon,  the  Berlin  baritone,  who  was 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  an  inn- 
keeper. The  father  was  opposed  to  tho 
match  and  said  that  singers,  loose,  un- 
disciplined and  roisterers,  Avere  not  cre- 
ated for^he  happiness  of  their  wlyes. 
Ke  was  persuaded,  however,  to  go  lo 
the  theatre  one  night  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter's adored  one,  who  happened  to  Ijc 
taking  the  part  of  Don  Giovanni.  After 
the  performance  the  worthy  citizen 
turned  to  the  girl  and  said:  "You  can 
nave  your  Salomon.  He  seems  to  be  a. 
highly  respectable  man,  yne  in  whom  I 
can  put  confidence.  He  will  never  bo 
a  Don  Juan,  or  else  I  am  grossly  mis- 
taken." 

We  have  seen  other  JJon  Giovannis 


I  here  within  the  last  25  years:  Theodor 
Relchmann,  whose  Don  was  descrlb(;d 
by  Mr.  Apthorp  as  having  "the  elegance 
of  the  South  Cove",  Theodor  Bertram,  a 
solid   German   singer    who  afterwards 

; killed  himself;  Scottl,  who  was  not  cor-j 
spicuous  In  the  part,  and  Victor  Maurel, 
the  most  fascinating  of  them  all.    Mr.  j 
Marcoux's    Impersonation    Is    certainly  i 

j  picturesque  and  interesting,  though  it  is 

I  lacking  In  irresistible  sensuousness. 


SHUBERT  THEATRE— "H.  M.  S.  Pin- 
afore," an  operetta  in  two  acts,  by  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan. 

UVnh  SstJiw     .   Arthur  Aldrldge 

Bob  Becket  ^-  ^J,- 

2utIe  Butte;:  ...  Sara_  M.  Edward, 


The  conduct  ot  myself  is — what? 

A  bagatelle,  a  trifle,  not 

A  matter  for  persistent  care. 

But  something  which,  when  I  can  spare 

A  minute,  may.  perha.ps.  be  scanned 

With  profit.     On  the  other  hand 

The  conduct  of  my  friends,  my  neighbors. 

Demands  my  best,  untiring  labors. 

My  ways,  alas!  are  fixed,  were  fixed 

When  God  first  took  the  trowel  and  mixed 

The  mud  of  which  He  fashioned  man. 

.\  pan  of  the  predestined  plan, 

Fate  ties  my  hands;  I  cannot  move 

Except  in  the  appointed  groove. 

To  grumble  argues  little  wit: 

I  see  my  weirtl  and  bow  to  it. 


"Scooch." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"What  is  the  origin  of  a  word  pro- 
nounced "scooch,"  meaning  to  stoop 
with  bent  knees?  It  was  known  in  or- 
dinary talk  in  Maine  In  my  childhood, 
and  must  have  been  a  corruption  of 
some  word,  probably  stoop,  though 
the  position  meant  by  "scooch"  was 
quite  tlifferent  from  that  of  stooping. 
.\.  friend  thinks  "scrooch"  was  used  to 
indicate  the  same  posture  as  is  con- 
veyed to  the  writer's  mind  by  "scooch." 

Boston.  March  9.  P.  N.  A. 

The  verb  "scouch,"  or  "skouch,"  or 
"scooch,"  meaning  to  crouch,  stoop, 
bend  down,  is  a  dialect  word  still  heard 
in  certain  English  provinces  and  In  the 
United  States.  In  New  York  city  the 
term  was  "scouch."  In  North  Carolina 
and  Arkansas,  "scrooch"  is  preferred 
and  some  have  thouglit  "scooch"  to  be  a 
variant  of  "scrooch."  "Scouch"  Is 
probably  derived  from  the  old  French 
\crb  "escouchier,"  to  lie  down,  literally 
to  couch  down.  The  word  "scoocher" 
is  given  as  an  Americanism;  "to  take 
a  scoocher,"  i.  e.  to  slide  down  a  snow- 
slope  in  a  squatting  position,  but  we  i 
have  never  heard  It.  —Ed.  i 


Help! 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Isn't  thei-e  such  a  word  as  "culheag"?  ^ 
I  don't  find  It  in  any  dictionary.  I  think 
that  It  Is  an  Indian  word  and  that  It 
means  some  contrivance  with  whicli  the 
Indians  trapped  wild  animals,  such  as 
bears,  wolves,  minks,  wildcats,  etc. 

Boston,  March  10.  ROCKINGHAM. 


A  Seaman  in  Distress. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  learn  from  a  postal  card  received 
from  New  York  and  dated  March  '7 
that  "the  Increased  cost  of  peanuts 
necessitates  advances  on  the  following 
Items: 

"MiC.  per  lb:  Boston  Baked  Beans  and 
American  Shot. 

"Vic.  per  lb:  Spanisli  Roasted  Peanut: , 
Yankee  Terrors,  Nits  and  Roly  Poly." 

Thus,  as  you  see,  the  cost  of  llvli:g 
continues  to  go  up.  What  on  earth  are 
the  poor  to  do  when  the  price  of  Yankee 
Terrors  goes  up  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound?  Where  does  the  man  of  fixed 
income  come  in  with  Nits  advanced 
to  this  preposterous  figure,  and  with 
Roly  Poly  at  any  such  prohibitive  price 
the  boarding  house  and  restaurant  for 
the  man  of  moderate  means  can  hardly 
survive. 

Are  Boston  Baked  Beans  manufac- 
tured in  New  York  from  peanuts?  And 
what  are  table  nits?  I  am  awaro  of 
the  fact  that  the  egg  of  an  unpleasant 
parasitic  insect  is  called  a  nit,  and 
that  the  name  is  applied  to  the  ln.se 
In  a  young  state.  Are  nits  anythii 
like  Keats?  I  blush  for  my  Ignoranr c. 
but  what  are  Yankee  Terrors?  Truly 
this  is  a  little  world  of  great  and  ap- 
palling mysteries.     ABEL  SEAMAN. 

March  10. 


The  Only  Survivor. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 
The  opening  of  the  new  Hunt  grallery 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
reminds  some  oif  us  older  Bostonians 
that  Mr.  J.  J.  Enneking  Is  the  only 
survivor  of  the  artists  who  were  in 
Hunt's  famous  club  of  Ten.  T.  I.  L. 
Boston,  March  11. 


The  Unknown  Collins. 

A  few  days  ago  we  asked  why  a 
I  "bread-and-butter"  letter  is  often  called 
in  England  a  "Collins."  Is  not  th'; 
name  taken  from  the  Rev.  William 
Collins,  the  formidable  prig  In  Jano 
Austen's  "Pride  and  Prejudice'".' 
After  wooing  Miss  Elizabeth  Bennet  in 
vain  and  immediately  after  his  rejec- 
tion proposing  to  Miss  Charlotte  Lucas, 
the  reverend  gentleman  leaving  Lorn?- 


,it  ho 
:m  11  lol- 

letter 

veU  •  •  •  uiltton  witli 
TV  of  Krat'tu.lo  whi.'i.  i 


u  n  lis  ii  "L  onins  '  ? 
■i  iioxel  so  fainlllM- 
the  term  ts  tntflli- 
u>  nil  l-.iijiiistuuen  and  Eiiclish  \vo- 


"To  th«  Nines." 

!  Why  Bhould   "ui"  to  Ihe  nines- 
"to  p«rf*cUon"?    "Diessed  up 
niPM."   "you  do  thlnns  up  to 
^    nine!.."  etc.    Charles  Reade  wrote, 
Poliahed  to  the  nine." 


Another  Rival. 
The  ewel!  lialter.s  In  London  have  in 
■•  '   '      Mval  to  the  silker.  plug,  top 
pipe,  chimney  pot,  beaver 
■'  ^ou  will.    It  is  made    .1  , 
'he  .shape  is  more  lil.>  ! 
It  miRht  be  called  n  I 
silk-plush    hat.     Cork  I 
Ugl>t.  and  it  is  said  to  be 
.    .    ■        weather  than  the! 

 W-e  do  not  believe  u| 

.  will  drive  out  the  stove-pipe,  which  has 
^■ir\'     I   years  of  abuse. 


But  chl*  surt  of  il>lu»  nmttoks  a  trifl.  t,. 

Then.  too.  those  illustrations'  Don'f 
.vou  recall  that  very  scene  where  Me,- 
cury  comes  down  and  finds  Aeneas  ■■ul' 
pairing  Dido's  washtub?"  What  „ 
niflcently  condesoendltur  pTi.e  of  S 
HeriBM  had  as  he  so  neKllKently  lltUd 
his  winged  hat  m  salutlon  Of  the  crouoS 
ling     scared,    wlzenod-iooklng  ^oue;' 
with  spectacles,  beneath  him.  the  ham 

the  hoop  fly  ins  up  from  tho  ricketv 

th"'  '"""^'^  ^^"^  were?  however 

they  fell  far  short  of  another  Jet  of  t  " 
lustrations,  In  pen  and  b.k  that  cl'" 
oulated  round  the  school  at  about  tl  .l 
Ume.  The  "Son  of  Tedious'"  '^s  Lt  h 
It.  nor  any  of  his  tribe,  but  they  fair  v 
nayed  Aeneas  as  I  recall;  and  in  an  old 
autograph  album  I  still  treasure  a "o  'v 
Of  one  Of  them,  said  Aeneas  In  tea"/ 
With  soppy  handlcerchlef  and  bending 

knees  trying  to  explain  to  Dido  why  hu 
feels  obliged  to  take  the  Italian  "tour 
without  her;  and  the  haughty  scorn  or 
that     Carthaginian     queen  standing 
stately  and  .silent  needs  no  legend  cl' 
description.    Who  was  the  artist?  Lef.s 
see;  he's  over  In  Harvard  now,  full  pro- 
fessor of  a  Aariety  of  things.   Just  as'' 
Prof.     Charles     H.     Grahdgent.  lie' 
I  knows!         JOHN  PRESTON  TRUE. 
I     Boston.  March  11.  { 
No,  wo  do  not  remember  or  recall 
I  text  or  Illustrations.   We  never  savvr  the' 
i    SHUBPUT  TilV\TViw   "T,      «,         I  ;  pamphlet  or  the  pictures.     The  greati 
I    oMUBi^^.t    iHK.»TRE—  Tho  Pirates' i  majority   of  such 


a  i-;a:i.si^'.  I'lu'iij  Was  the  targe  slni- 
pliclty.  tho  Intliiiatojtendernegs,  tho  free 
nobility,  tho  seren^^cheerfulnsa  which 
we  associate  withkhe  more  Inspired 
chamber  works  off  H.,ol'.  And  Mr. 
U  Arcliambeau  i>layap  with  IngratiatlMg 
modesty  and  convincing  sincerity. 
It  might  h;.,\-  .  hr-n  If  the  l'\ionza- 

>         1  r  ^  for  a 

11  -nvan's 
^>  '■"        ••  "  .  ■  n  ■lited  to 

Ka.soiiniou  tki  and  \M  itLen  in  tho  year 
of  the  Fourth  Symphony  .nnd  the  vloUn 
I  concerto.    In  tlie  performuncc  of  this 
j  Adagio,  the  qualities  tliat  set  the  Flon- 
,  iialeys  apart  from  other  string  quartet-- 
however  worthy  they  may  bo,  were  re- 
J  vealed  In  full  measure.  There  wa.s  little 
thought  of  the  performers  who  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  Into  the  printed  pages 
There  was  Beethoven's    music    In  the  I 
j  s-plendor  of   its  solemn   beautv.  Only 
I  great  arti.sts  in  complete  sympiitny  can 
.so    subordinate   individuality   and  re- 
create the  musical  thoughts  of  a  maa- 


The  Plonzaley  Quartet  will  give  three 
'  concerts  next  season  In  Jordan  Hall  on 
ilhursday  evenings,  Dec.  10,  1914:  Jan  ZS 
i  and  March  U.  1815. 

'TIRAfES~0]rPENZANCE" 
REVIVEDWITH  SPIRIT 

Large  Audience  Enjoys  Operetta  ati 
I  Shubert  Theatre. 


Gastronomic  Note. 

.  iJ.  L.  Blanchard,  dramatist,  nov- 
t.  journalist,  noted  In  his  auto- 
raphy  July  7,  lS6i:  "Stroll  through 
'■nt  Garden  market,  tasting  bananas 
the  first  time,  a  vesetable  sausag.; 
>t  ng  like  marrow  flavored  with  pine- 
apple." ^ 


Mark  ts  Dead. 

.\a  the  World  Wag.s: 

In  chapter  i:.  of  Mark  Twain  s  "The 
Innocents  Abroad"   (in   the  paragraph 
beginning  with  the  word  "Napoleon"! 
he  speaks  of  "the  Magil  of  Arabia."" 
Please  e.tplain  tiiat  word  "Magii."  Does 
he   mean   "Magi."   and  do   you  think 
'-    his    use   of    ".Magii"    Instead  of 
art"  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
•  as  a  humorist— in  other  words,  was 
Uiu  use  of  "Magii"  intended  as  a  "Jew 
desprit"?      INCONSTANT  REAI^ER. 

-rt^ri^  '  \  1'^ 

RONZALEYS! 

 .  i 


of  Penzance,"  an  operetta  in  two  acts  by 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

Mith GladyN  Caldwell  | 

K'JA  Gertnide  Self  ' 

gSJ*'  Florence  Lee  , 

^^l'^:  Sara  M.  Edwarda 


-.    travesties   are  dull 

reading.  Charles  Cotton's  version  of 
Virgil,  though  indescribably  coarse,  isi 
occasionally  fimny.— Ed. 


We  Don't  Know. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  expression 
"his  sword  knows  no  brother?"  Within 
the  last  year  or  two  I  have  not  infre-j 
quently  seen  tho  expression  used  inl 
HAMPTON. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  the  thira 
and  last  concert  of  its  seventh  season 
here  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall.  There 
was  a  very  large  ajid  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Dvorak,  Quartet  in  C  major,  op.  61; 
Bach,  Suite  In  C  major  for  'cello  alone; 
Beethoven,  Quartet  In  E  minor,  op.  69, 
No.  2. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  work  of 
Dvorak  it  as  first  played  here  toy  the 
AdamowskI  Quartet  in  November,  18S0. 
It  Is  not  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
compositions  in  the  field  of  chamber 
music.  The  thematic  material  In  the 
Orst  movement  Is  of  a  poor  quality  and 
Is  over-developed.  The  Adagio  has  little 
I  or  no  personal  flavor,  and  its  chief  ex- 
cuse is  a  certain  euphony.  The  Scherzo 
has  more  character.  The  Finale  has 
the  Slav  spirit,  a  reckless  ':,plrit,  and  If 
tr.-)  rrovcment  had  been  (.cored  for  an 
or  h":  It  would  b  sti'l  more  effect- 

ive. Tne  quartet  as  a  whole  Is  Inslgnlfi. 
cant  nor  could  the  skill  of  the  players 
give  It  for  the  moment  plausible  Impor- 
tance. 

There  was  a  time  when  Dvorak  was 
'  hailed  as  a  great  composer.    Even  In 
'  Germany  his  name  was  coupled  with 
that  of  Brahms.   But  how  Is  it  with  his 
music  today?    Only  one  of  his  sym- 
■.    :  -  often  heard;  the  greater  por- 
cUamber  music  Is  neglected; 
i  works  have  practically  dls- 
jj-td   from   the   repertoire   of  so- 
-is.    Even  "The  Spectre  Bride"  no 
^  ^cr   givee    the   hearer  goose-flesh. 
I  S^ome  of  his  overtures  still  give  pleas- 
I  ure  by  t'.ielr  color  and  sonoritj'.  When 
he  let  Wp  Slav  blood  run  riot;  when 
i  he  showed  a  barbaric  taste  foi  rhythm, 
dash  and  color;  when  he  foiTot  aca- 
t>  nlc  rules  and  was  frankly  a  peasant 
.  -  music,  then  he  was  most  effective. 
r-  pictorlaJ  tone-poems  composed  in 
later  years  are  sad  rubbish.  His 
us  was  shown  In  his  frankest  and 
^..-.irammeled  works,  and  some  of  his 
•on£s  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die.     Perhaps  the   Indiscriminate  ap- 
plause In  England  made  this  natural 
child  sophisticated;  and  then  there  was 
Hansllck   of  Vienna   proclaiming  that 
T' :3  Slav  was  something  more  than  a 
ial.     Long    delayed    success  was 
cr'jel  toward  him. 

Mr.  d'Arc'nambeau  played  Bach's  suite 
In  a  nuLSterly  manner.    The  teciinlcal 
•  -^     :  '      of  this  admirable  artist,  the 
of  his  tone,  and  his  rausician- 
■ing  have  long  been  recognized, 
'  now  be  Impertinent  to 
ise  qualities.    The  spirit 
1  aved  the  suito  was  nobly 


A  good  Bupp:y  of  resignation  Is  of  the  ,  newsnar)er=i 

nmt  importance  In  providing  for  the  jour-li  "^wspapers.  

noy  of  lli>.    It  Is  a  supply  which  we  shallj 
have  to  extract  from  disappointed  hopes;).  Editorial  Amenities 

and  the  sooner  we  do  it,  the  better  for|;  "  «menmes. 

the  rest  of  the  journey.  jj    ine  Daily  Chronicle  remembers  for- 

Botolph"irB'tOlph.  '"terchanges  of  courtesy  in  the 

^  „.  'newspaper  world  of  London:  the  Stand- 

As  the  World  Wags :  i  ard  called  the  Globe  "our  blul-.ber-head- 

Mr.  Newman,  the  lecturer,  .s  not  tho;  contemporary";  the  Times  alluded' 
first  man  of  cultivation  whose  correctly  tj,e  Chronicle  as  "a  sqi^rof  mthy 
pronunciation  of  lha  name  St.  BOtOlphj  ^ater,"  and  according  to  the  Morning 
has  been  questioned  by  an  ill-lnformedj  Herald  the  Courier  was  "the  spavVned 
Bostonlan.  I  was  present  when  a  well-f  old  hag."  It  was  Horace  Greelev  how- 
meaning  friend  told  him  that  he  was  ever,  that  used  to  say  editorially  toi 
wrong  in  accentir.s  the  first  syllable  ln|  Henry  J.  I  taymond  of  the  New  York' 
Botolph— Mr.  Newman  was  referring  tO|  Times:  "You  lie,  you  littlo  villain-  vou 
the  St.  Botolph  Club— and  the  only  cor-  know  you  lie."  ' 
rect  pronunciation  was  with  a  h'.tavy  Commend  us  to  Mr  Slinkers  of  the' 
accent  on  the  last  syllabble.  I  after-.  Bugle  Horn  of  Liberty  In  BaldinsvlUe 
wards  told  Mr.  Newman  that  there  arc  Artemus  Ward  described  him  a-s  "a 
Bostonlans  who  thus  mispronounce  the  pollsh'd  skarcastic"  writer  "Folks  in 
Saint's  name.  Where  is  there  any|  these  parts  will  not  soon  forgit  how  he 
authority  for  the  mispronunciation?  used  up  the  Eagle  of  Freedom  a  fam- 
St.  Botolpb's  towa!  HitUer  across  the  plahi.  Hy  Journal  published  at  Snootvllle  near 
And  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  m  garb  austrc.  et^^    h,re.     Tho   controversy    was  "bVt  a 

Boston,  March  10.  ''I'il^^'""^'-'  , 

Yes,  we  have  heard  well-dressed  Bos-  ,.arv  Jvs  «'"hnJ'>f;,/\°^''  "^o^'^m-, 
tonians  who  have  "enjoy.d  the  advant-j  fg"^,^'^^^,^^^^'^  humbug;  b^    our  aunt  i 

ages  of  a  liberal  education"  accent  tl^  a  one-eyed  ststel'  tal<  Wn^HlT  J  f^^' 
last  syllable  in  Bot.ilph.  but  we  wer^  ^^5°;'^^  f  al!  the 

neither  grieved  nor  excited.    What  is  (i  n?'  Th°s  u^ed  uo  thl  ^.X  lfT 
to  the  infinite?    We  have  heard  Tremoni  feUer.  because  hfs  aunt^f^nL^  Freedom 
pronounced  in  two  ways  and  "o  <3oubii  ,*n^a  .Td^'d  a^^^^^^ 
tho  two  pronunciations  are  heard  herei  ter  Sarah  '       "^^earance  and  his  sis 


dally.  But  the  street  is  there.  Some  a  genTe^i'  hlm^eThrusTMr  liilfker.  h^^' 
regrstted  the  change  Bothnia  street  to  few  ekals."  Slinkers  has 

St.  Cecilia  for  strecf.  car  conduttors  used  /  .  . 


to  shout  "Bothin-ia,"  also  "Bothinea  " 
with  an  accent  on  tbe  "e."  Such  mis- 
pronunciations add  to  the  joy  of  life  and, 
prevent  the  citizens  from  getting  into  a 
deep  rut.  We  have  never  been  able  tc 
ascertain  the  correct  pronunciation  oS 
the  word  "Boston."  I 


WV 


-Ur.   itubin  Goldmark,   born  In  N 
l  ork  and  now  Uvlng  there,  was  fa 
'         ''wn   here   by  his  overture  tu  j 
1,"  which  has  been  played  at 
concerts,   and   by  chamber 
nuKii-  i)ii.i:ght  out  by  the  Kneisols.  He' 
is  a  nephf  «■  of  Carl  Goldmark,  but  thero> 
is  little  orientalism  In  "Samson."  This 
symphonii'  poem  endeavors  to  portray 
In  tones  the  character  of  the  hero,  his 
undoing  at  tho  hands  of  Delilah,  and  the 
vengeance-  taken  by  the  blind  prisoner 
on  the  Philistines,    in  his  notes  Mr.  : 
Goldmark  says  that  the  composition  Is 
j  Intended  to  he  "programmatic  only  In 
Its    broadest    outlines."     Nevertheless,  I 
j  there  are  passages  that  are  supposed  to 
I  picture  certain  detalla  of  the  story,  as 
Samson's  "tuggins  at  the  temple  walls." 
I    Mr.  Goldmark  i?  a  well  grounded  mu- 
j  Blclan.     lie  thiulcs  for  himself.  Mu- 
I  slcal  ideas  are  his  own,  and  so  Is  his 
manner  of  expression.   Unfortunately  In 
this  symphonic  poem  the  various  themes' 
are  not  strongly  Impressive.    Would  It 
not  have  been  better  to  announce  the 
Samson  motive  at  once,  and  might  It 
not  have  a  more  heroic  character?  The 
music  that  la  supposed  to  portray  Deli- 
lah is  not  sensuous  or  irresistibly  se- 
ductive.   No  one  of  the  chief  motives 
has  a  decided  profile.    And  In  all  the  , 
sections,  whether  there  is  portrayal  of 
character  and  moods  or  plctorially  de-  I 
scriptlve  music  there  la  an  absence  of  | 
Imaginative  force.    "Sam.^on"  Is  care- 
fully worked   out,   one  might  say  la-  | 
,  borlously;  but  there  Is  little  to  hold  the  I 
j  attention  of  the  hearer;  there  is  little 
I  that  makes  a  decided  impression.  , 
I    Mr.  Paderewskl's  concerto  was  played  , 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by 
Mme.  Julia  Rlvc-Klng  at  a  Symphony 
concert  In  Boston.   When  Mr.  Pederew- 
skl  first  visited  the  city  in  im  he.  played 
his  concerto.    Coming  to  Boston  In  1S9.3 
he  played  It  again  and  four  years  af- 
'  forward  Mr.  Alberto  Jonas  gave  a  per- 
formance of  It.    Yesterday  this  work 
seemed  fresh,  modern,  beautiful,  exclt- 
I  ing.    It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the 
j  concerto  itself   that  Mr.  Pa/lerewski 
I  plays  It,  for  what  other  pianist  can  do  It 
Justice? 

I  The  performance  was  a  memorable 
one  in  every  way.  Mr.  Paderew?kl  was 
j  fully  in  the  vein.  Never  has  ho  been 
here  more  romantically  brilliant.  Never 
'  has  he  played  with  more  irresistible 
j  rhythmic  feeling  or  with  more  beautiful 
I  quality  of  tone.  His  exquisite  cantilena 
iwas  as  remarkable  as  his  demoniacal 
I  bravura. 

j  It  Is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Paderew- 
j  ski  has  evnr  had  a  more  sympathetic 
I  and  inspiring  accompaniment.  Accompan- 
iment is  hardly  the  word  for,  as  Mr 
Apthorp  pointed  out  long  ago  in  his 
analysis  of  this  concerto,  the  greater 
part  of  its  structure  and  development  Is 
confided  to  the  orchestra. 

In  the  performance  the  orchestra  vied 
with  the  pianist  in  splendor  of  eloquence, 
and  Dr.  Muck  played  on  this  orchestra 
as  Mr.  Paderewski  played  on  the  piano. 
There  was  this  rare  combination-  tho 
music    Itself   was   worthy   of  pianist 
conductor  end  orchestra,  all  exulting  in 
the  revelation  of  art,  all  virtuosos  im- 
bued with  the  purest  musical  spirit  and 
inspired  by  the  divine  frenzy  that  dis- 
tmguLshes   the   true   artist   in  word« 
music,  painting  or  sculpture  from  th. 
accomplislicd    and    highly  respectabl. 
artisan. 

There  was  the  cu.'^tomary  .scene  of  en- 
thusiasm and  Mr.  Paderewski  was  gen- 
erous as  ever  in  responding  to  the  im-l 
perative  demand.  i 


Made  Land. 

We  have  been  told  by  duly  autiientl- 
cated. members  of  the  St.  Botolph  Clufc 
that  the  name  of  their  saint  Is  accented 
on  the  first  syllable.  He  was  a  fine  old  I 
fellow,  however  lie  himself  pronounce'^ 


Weingartner  Conducts  Bizet's 
Opera  for  First  Time  in 
Boston. 


PADEREWSKI 
ANDMUCKVIE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  18th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Eos-i 
his  name.  And  not  without  reason  does! '  joji  gymphonv  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck  con- 1 
the  .St.  Botolph  Club  house  stand  wher«  ^^^^^j.   ^^^^  p,,^^.^  yesterday  aftei-noon 

Zen  Sph-'retuTned  fi"m  B^t  Oau  In  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Paderewski  was  i 
with  news  of  the  religious  clubs  he  had  the  soloist.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
seen  abroad,  Ethelmund,  the  King,  gavd  i^^g.  Chadwick,  Symphony  No.  3,  F- 
^i?en^,^,i:il^hlVitrd'dS'There''n^  Hubin  Goldmark.  Tone  Poem 
ing  but  devilis  and  goblins  were  thought  "Samson"  (MS.);  Paderew-skl,  pi.ano 
to  dwell;  but  St.  Botolphe,  with  the  vii-  concerto  In  A-mlnor. 
lue  and  sygne  of  the  holy  crosse  freed  j^^.  chadwlck's  symphony,  which  won 
It  from  the  possession  of  those  hellish  ,  ion/  t,i-.-<,-«.ri  fnr 
inhabitants,  and  by  the  mp.an3  and  help  for  him  a  prize  In  1894.  was  Plajed  for 
of- Ethelmund.  built  a  monasterie  there-  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
,  „  Symphony  orchestra  In  October  of  thai 
  year.     It  was  to  many  yesterday  an 

\/!-»:r  T..a«.cti»H  unfamiliar  work.    Harsh   things  have 

Virgil  Travestiea.  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^p^j         compositions,  and 

As  tiie  World  Wags:  ^he  strictures  upon   them  have  often 

'Rah  for  that  old  Aeneld  translation!  been  just  but  this  symphony  was 
Well,  I  recall  It  floating  round  In  the  thoughtfully  conceived  and  the  ideas 
Roxbury  Latin  school  in  1ST8  or  "TO,  and ,  -w^ere  carefully  elaborated, 
the  sight  of  Mr.  William  C.  Collar  Edward  MacDowell  once  said  to  nie 
ohuckllng  over  it,  too.  Now  let  me  add  jji^t  of  all  the  Americans  writing  music 
a  "<luote"  from  memory  likewise,  start- !  ^.t  the  time,  Mr.  Chadwick  had  the  finest 
Ing  In  where  "Pius  I."  was  having  his  ,  gcnse  of  form  and  the  greatest  contra- 
ohlpwreck  scare  (his  water-wings  evl- j  p^ntal  facility.  The  workmanship  dis- 
dently  had  been  forgotten^.  1  played  in  this  sympathy  is  solid;  the 

Forthwith  Father  Aeneas,  etrlking  a  tragi- musical  thoughts  are  clearly  and  defi- 
cai  attitude.  nltely  expressed;  the  thematic  develop- 

Crled:  -'Thrice  and  four  times  better  oft,  mgnt  I«  logical.    That  portions  of  the    or  with  more  dramatic  sigiiilicance.  He- 
in  point  of  beat!Wdc_       _  ^     ^^^^  ^'^^^  influence  of  Brahms— |  interpretation   of   the   part   was   mor  ■ 

the  influence  is  strongly  marked  in  the    effective  than  in  past  season,  for  th' 
first  movement— is  not  to  the  discredit ,  caprices,  moods,  passions  of  the  gyps' 
Of  the  composer  of  20  years  ago.    No    were  more  deftly  expressed.   Xherp  > 
dtoubt  Mr  Chadwick  would  write  a  sym-    still  a  sufCciency  of  animal  spirits 
phony  today  in  another  vein,  for  the    opening  scene.    Some  mlp  it  w?!' 
prevailing  musical  .'?peech  now  has  a    n  characterization  in  tl'- 
different  io'lom.  In  1894  only  an  academic  |  la  more  Intense  and"  les= 

aside  from  rt  <  tnin  det;i 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — "Gai-men 
Mr.  Weingartner  conducted. 

Don  Jose  Mr.  Muratoi 

Escamllltf  Mr.  Dang. 

Zuntga  :  Mr.  Grain. 

Morales  Mr.  Evere; 

Llllas  Pastta  Mr.  Agnir; 

Carmen  Mme.  Gay 

I  Frasqulta  Miss  Hpl'.ar.i 

Mercedes  Mme.  Swartz-Morsr 

El  Dancalro  Mr.  Devaux 

El  Rcmendado  Mr.  Glaccon' 

Mtcaela  Miss  Sharlo. 

The  performance  was  In  many  respect.s 
a  brilliant  one.  Mtj.  Weingartner  con- 
ducted Bizet's  opera  for  the  fir.<>t  timr 
in  Boston.  Mme.  Gay  took  the  part  ot 
Carmen  for  the  first  time  this  season 
Mr.  Muratore  had  made  a  marked  Im 
presslon  as  Don  Jose  la  the  other- 
wise tedious  and  dull  preceding  per- 
formance. Mr.  Danges  took  the  part  01 
Escamlllo  for  the  first  time  at  this  operji 
house.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
these  circumstances  attending  the  per- 
formance of  a  favorite  opera  woui>i 
have  filled  the  house.  Unfortunately 
this  was  not  the  case. 

Mme.  Gay  was  In  excellent  voice.  We 
have  never  heard  her  sing  with  mor. 
artistic  freedom,  with  finer  tonal  quality. 


Are  thosi  whose  lot  it  was  to  die.  the ,  work  fhow  the  infiuence 

Trojan  walla  under, 
Tom  by  Greek  fire  and  twenty-pound  par- 
rots asunder!  ^  I 
Why  (lid  I  not  fall  by  the  right  hand.  , 

San  of  Tedious? 
Why  didn't  they  kill  the  last  man  of  us, 
.lust  to  oblecKe  us? 


Uie  cieath  that  liiul  been  decreed. 

Mr.  Muratore's  impersonalicn'of  Don  i 
Jose   ha»  admirable  qualities,  vocally 
and  dramatically.    He  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded for  his  slnRlng  of  the  romance  I 
In  tlie  second  act,  but  this  wag  by  no  ' 
means  the  commandingr  feature  of  hl8  ' 
performance.    This  romance  Is  not  a  ■ 
dramatic  aria  and  It  demands  a  more  ' 
delicate  treatment.    But  Mr.  Muratoro 
wa<i  a  soldierly  figure  and  lie  actecV  and 
ii  a  fervor  that  as  a  rule  was 

•  controlled, 
.inges  was  a  plcturestiue 
gi;i.i:cl'ul  Kacamillo,  much  more  than  a 
fatuous  baritone  wltli  the  too  familiar 
sonff.   Miss  Sharlow  was  a  sympathetl- 
l  ally  simple  MIoaelu.    At  last  there  is 
1.  Morales  who  sings  In  tune;  at  last 
ro  Is  a  Zuniga  whose  volc«  has 
ority.    The  concerted  muslo  was 
^ijn,?. 

'  ■;en  said  that  an  Italian  should 
allan  works;   a  Frenchman. 
■i;d  so  on  tlironith  the  nations. 
r  :ii  years  ago  the  lai'-  I'-li.K  Mottl  oon- 
'lu'^tcd  "Carmen"  in  livston  witn  Gallic 
t   and  last  nlglit  Mr.  Wel.  -  nitn  r 
a  singularly  interesting  ; 
of  the  score     The  n  i 

■  '  "t  to  l.iiu,  I'.i- 

1  ;;nd  knows 
H.      A  great  | 
:  lie  feels  the  pre- 
I  opera.    Me  does 
I  '-Ischii-  1 7,"  ■  hich  Is 
a  of  the  r  iod, 
i.iuct  the  n  .vio-  ' 

■.■i,      iii-'a"  or  an  j  ...i.i.i  i.pera 
■!;n  In  the  grand  stylo  a.l  "AiCa"  or 


\  aij.  liie  (-iJuiir  ol  In-    i  v,  ,icin:aao 

the  paper  one  of  the  brightest  journals 
of  the  day.  It  was  quoted  everywhere, 
as  are  some  of  the  witty  papers  of  this 
day     •  •  • 

I  am  happy  to  be  the  "sprite"'  whom 
your  correspondent  wished  you  would 
call  up  lo  reveal  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  modern  translation  of  the 
Aeneid.  LEWIS  W.  HJCKS. 

Welleslfy.  March  11. 

Other  correspondents  name  Mr.  J.  H. 
ValU  (sic)  as  the  author.  We  thank  them 
for  their  letters.— Ed. 


.1 


"Pod  Auger  Years." 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  asked 
the  origin  of  the  phrase  "pot  auger 
days,"  or  "pot  auger  years,"  which  he 
used  to  hear,  a  phrase  synonymous  with 
"the  good  old  years."  AVe  were  talking 
yesterday  with  a  Bostonian,  who.  like 
Baptlsta  Mlnola  of  Padua,  is  an  affasle 
and  courteous  gentleman,  and,  more 
than  that,  rich  In  curious  Information. 
He  suggested  that  our  correspondent 
probably  heard  the  phrase  "pod  auger." 
as  he  himself  heard  It  many  years  ago 
In  New  Hampshire.  The  pod-auger  was 
an  auger  with  straight  channels  or 
grooves  in  the  body.  When  the  spiral 
groove  came  In^the  pod  auger  soon  be- 
came an  old-fashioned  tool.  Our  m- 
formant  had  never  seen  one,  but  he  had 
heard  it  mentioned.  The  word  seems  to 
me  an  Americanism,  for  the  only  ref-r- 
ence  to  It  quoted  in  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary Is  taken  from  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary, but  the  tool  "  pod-bit"  Is  men- 
tioned In  KnlghVs  Dictionary  of  me- 
chanical terms. 


'If),' 


It   ',va."   not  ■inprisiir.: 


then, 
Ud 

1C«, 
.1S- 


■■-ioji  oX  iUzets  8C.J1. 


Kr^rr  dajr  almost  carries  dome  news  UDIO 
I  our  para,  as  how  the  sun  was  ecllpsoil.  im-tfOi'S 
SKI]  !•  tb'   air,  nionstcra  txirn,  pmilislea;  on 
'  li.iuaki!  lu   Helvotia,   Calalirla.    Jxpau.  or; 

i;  HD  Inundation  in  Ucllniid:  a  great 
u  1'  ill  ronKtaiitlnople:  a  Hre  at  HraBUc;  a 
M'  )  in  c.i  riiiiny:  aiich  't  man  i«  made  a 
I  -         iiiothir;   aai.tl  er  hiinpi'd.  de- 

i     .1    I'  itb  for  BOuie  murdir,  treason, 

s.-,  .n:   all  of  w  tn-h   \w  do  hear 
I  J  a  kind  of  admlrntloii.  dnhltatlon. 
Mi;  hut  br  and  hv  Ihejr  aii-  burled 
thy    father's   ilc.id.    thy  brother 
:  I  I    1     ^^lf(.  nin«   mad.   n.;l!;!il)or  ha;h  llll'd 
liiiiihelt;  'tia  henvv.  ghostly,  fearful  oews  at 
lir-l.   Ill  pTory  man's  mouth,  talili!  ta'k;  but 
nriir  a  while,  who  si^palis  or  thinks  of  117 

A  Hard  Question. 

-\s  tlie  World  Wags: 

What  Is  the  frobable  origin  of  the 
word  '"dub"?  I  am  not  referring  to  a 
night-slick,  baseball  bat,  niblick,  or 
.shillalah,  but  lo  the  motherly  InstituMon 
uhlch  feeds  and  .shelters  us  so  Ions  as 
are  able  to  come  across  baf-jrc  the 
nlddle  of  the  month — and  no  longer. 

A\so  to  wumen's  club.s,  which  are  dlf- 
ii  ieiit,  but  getting  to  be  the  fcame.  Also 
to  other  kinds,  of  which  thiere  arc  m.uiy. 

It  never  occurred  to  nie  until  a  short 
lime  uiio  that  this  word  had  an  origin — 
I  lliouKht  It  had  "Jest  growcU"  like 
'I'l.p-  v  Put  my  f  iirin.^ity  was  aroused  by 
;iii  ai'  about  the  middle  of 

tlio  I  i  I  consulted  a  few 

rattle  1  I    '  1  itles  which  I  have 

li    iiiy   |.■J^>c  sion  .   and  even  In  ttwae 
luiind  a  ilivi  i  -ity  of  opinion. 

Wherefore,  thought  I :  "Hero  Is  a  s>ub- 
j. .  t  worthy  of  the  ofTortB  of  the  literary 
^.|^ahonds    who    wag  the  world,  and. 
rilv  I  will  broach  It.  I 
\'.  ioh  I  did,"'  as  Little  Benny  writes 
n    Ills  note  book.  H.  J.  L 

Boston,  March  12,  1914. 


The  "Divine"  Sarah. 

M.  Jules  Lemaitre  sent  prose,  not 
poetry,  for  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  festi- 
val on  the  occasion  of  her  receipt  of  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor:  ""I  love 
.Sarah  Bernhardt  because  of  all  the  un- 
known I  feel  to  be  'n  her.  She  mi^hi 
go  into  a  nunnery,  discover  the  no'th 
pole,  be  Innoculated  with  rabies,  as- 
sassinate an  emperor,  or  marry  a  negrc 
king,  and  I  should  never  be  surprised 
at  anything  she  did.  She  Is  more  alive 
and  more  Incomprehensible  by  herself 
than  a  thousand  other  human  beings." 


Punch's  Cover. 

There  was  a  discussion  some  days  ago 
concerning  the  designer  of  the  cover  of 
^  Punch.    Tb«  BeraM  then  stated  that 

iiif  designer  of  the  cover  Icnown  all  <uer. 
the  world  was  Hlchard  Doyle,  and  tliat, 
there  were  various  cov-r.v  in  the  early; 
years.     Mr.    Roland    Austin    gave  tlie 
following    Information    in    Notes  and' 
Queries  of  Feb.  28:  | 
"The  (Irst  number  of  Punch  was  ls-1 
tucd  on  17  July,  1841,  the  cover  being | 
designed    by    A.    S.    Heniiing.     In  the; 
early  years  It  was  cus.i mary  to  change! 
the   co\or   every   six    Months,    and  In 
January.  1842,  the  first  was  replaced  by 
a  desicii  of  H.  K.  Br  iwne's,  which  in 
July  was  abandoned  for  the  third  de- 1 
sign.  Iiy  William  Harvi  v.    Sir  John  Gil- 1 
b>'rl.  designed  the  fourtli  cover,  January,' 
I'il.';.  ai.-l   Kenny  Meadoivs  the  fifth  In 
tin    loiiowing  July.    The  cover  of  the 
In.-t  lij.Mip  of  the  year  ISJl  was  the  work 
of    Dii  ky'  Doyle,  who  in  January,  1849, 
i  •i;)roM.(|  on  this  and  produced  the  de- 
lichttiii    design   which    has   been  used 
evoi'  since,  and,  one  hopes,  will  never 
be  superseded.    On  1  (Jet.    1913,  Punch 
ajipeared   for  the  first   time   with  the 
cover  printed  in  color." 


Sociological  Note. 

Here  la  an  example  r.f  English  humor 
found  in  the  London  D:.ilv  Chronicle: 

At    the   ladl'.s'   rhil.,    i,,      :  ■.  i,   ,„„,,  ^.i. 


milti'd  as 


.1.- 


Wr  have  not  found  a  satisfactory 
rhatlon.  Perhaps  the  word  "club" 
I  ilrst  meant  a  "clubbing"  of  the  exr 
i  M.ses  of  an  entertainment  or  of  con- 
lli  itlons  towards  It.  The  lilstory  of  the 

0  !Ti  meaning  "an  assein'oly  of  good 
•llowH  iiii'-ting  under  .-;artaln  condl- 
oi!.^  "  Is  .  I   I  lire.    Definitions  are  eas- 

1  io  lind.  as  a  club  Is  something  with 
Id.  h  a  mutual  admiration  society  kills 

.> '•  We  believe  this  dj.lnitlon  was 
l  ived  by  Mr.  Abel  Seaman.— lid. 


The  Sprite  Appears. 

,\s  the  World  Wags: 
When,  something  like  49  years  ago,  I 
jVas  preparing  for  college,  there  fell  In- 
to my  hands  a  copy  of  "The  Aeneid  In 
M-dem  English,"  to  which  your  corres- 
.  lit    rcl'erred    In    The    Herald  of 
■  rday.    It  greatly  amused  me  as  1 
.\.i.s    then    reading    'Vlrell.     About  17 
years  ago  1  met  the  wife  of  the  writer 
or  the  travesty  and  was  oresented  wltli 
a  copy  of  It,   which  now  Ilea  by  my 
Bide,  being  a  pamphlet  of  L'2  pages.  It 
is  "A  Frew  and  Independent  Transla- 
tion of  the  First  and  Fourth  Books  of 
the  Aeneid  ot  Virgil:  whei-aln  are  un- 
folded   The    Travels    of    Aeneas,  The 
Origin  of  the  Roman  Empire,  The  Strat- 
ais'enis  Employed  by  the  Goddess  Juno 
(H.ippily  Without  Success)  To  Nip  that 
Important  Enterprise  In  the  Bud,  Tho 
Counterplots  of  the  Goddess  Venus  and 
Her  Mi3eli:evous  Little  Son  Cupid,  and 
'I'll,.  I'lirio  1.1  Love  and  Romantic  Death 
'■r  ijueeii   llido.""    Thus   the  title  page 
^.:ives  a  foretaste  of  the  richness  that 
ollows,    some    selections    from  which 
i.'ir  corr- Kpondent  quoted  with  remark- 
■    .        icy,  as  I  find  by  referring  to 
.    !  •    )  il  22  of  my  copy.  Th<.  pamph- 
1  rated  with  appropilate  cuts 
Worth.    It  was  printed  and 
lie    Wlnsted    li  lala  Office, 
1 1  ■     •mthor    was   A  Mr. 


iniin.  Hnd 

I  Onp  Ingfii: 

I  Jyuug  ni:ui  , 

iscd  to  dmri  liuu  i.n  i,„,.  v,,n  -ii,, 
^^r'.^-..  matter?"  ngk 

Oil!  Nobodv  l,ivn<  nif  an)  ti  \  ; 
rolfl:"    wfiV.  '  .  ■ 

"Weil,  yon 
smilingly, 
on  your  liiir 


MMES.GAYAND 
WEINGARTNER 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTO.V     OPERA  HOUSE-Verai's 

Alda."     Mr.  Welngartner  conductt  J. 

 Mr.  Sampieri 

 Mmc.  Gay 

.  .Mmc.  Weingartner 

 Mi.  I^afflttp' 

 Mr.  MardonPv 

.   '  Wr.  An<^on.i 

in  .\I,M..assiPi-,  y  J. 
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Air    Zenatello  did  not  sliv^  yesterday 
afte  noon.  Jor  he  has  not  ye!  fully  re- 
covered   from   the   grippe.   Tlie  useful 
and  veisatlle  Mr.  Latfltte  took  the  part 
of  Hadanicr    We  do  not  remember  hear. 
Ing  him   Ml   this   role.   His  voice  hart 
suflTKlent  virility  and  he  sang  effective- 
ly In  the  more  heroic  passages  as  well  , 
as  In  measures  purely  lyric.   This  studl- 
ous    tenor,  who  was  at  first  somev/hat  • 
reserved  when   he  sang  In   ;iis  native 
Freni  h,  lias  gained  In  warm  h  of  ex- 
I'l  ession  and  action,  and  oftc  i  has  si 
s,'-,  i,p|    firedom  when  sip.^ln^  in  < 
Ilalian.    Her.^    is  .'.  i6t!ie 


\  Ictiir  Maurel  ponaering  the  paycholos.v 
of  tlie  singer. 

Mmc.    Weingartner's   Alda  Is  known 
to  ti  c  Bo.ston  public.    Her  costume  has 
excited    discussion.     It   Is   certainly  a 
,  striking  one.   Whether  a  slave  at  the 
■curt   of   the   Egyptian   King,   even  if 
'  die  were  a  familiar  attendant  on  Am- 
lerls,  would  have  worn  It ;  whether  as 
I  Ti  daughter  of  the  Abyssinian  Amonasro 
j  slie  would  liave  been  allowed  to  dress 
iin  her  own  manner;  whether  the  coiffure 
is  Egyptian  or  Abyssinian ;  these  are 
I  questions    for    ethnologistB,  archaeolo- 
Slst.s,  and  Egyptologists.     V^e  have  all 
sfcen  Aldas  strangely  attired   and  fev, 
hecoraingly.     As    we    remember  Mme. 
Emma  Eames,  she  exulted  In  a  ward- 
robe that  must  surely  have  turned  the 
Princess  Amneris  green  with  envy  and 
■•■as  probably  the  starting  point  of  the 
jealousy  that  afterwards  included  poor 
j  Radames. 

,,    .\fter  all.  performance  is  a  matter  of 
j  irore  importance  than  a  costume.  Not 
1  until  the  Nile  scene  did  Mme.  Weingart- 
I  ncr  show  traces  of  her  recent  indisposi- 
j  tion.  Her  extraordinarily  beautiful  voice 
I  —the  timbre  of  it  is  unique — was  noi 
forced  in  the  trying  finale  of  the  second 
act;  it  was  clear  and  brilliant  in  the 
'  stormiest   measures;    but    in   the  Nile 
scene   the  intonatio.-i   was  not  always 
pure.    This  was  due  no  doubt  to  the 
-evere  strain  put  on  an  organ  that  had  i 
■  mt  fully  recovered  its  strength.  With) 
liis  exception,  not  a  serious  one,  she  i 
ang  with  convincing  expressiveness  and 
usical  and  rhetorical  intelligence. 
,\mnerls  was  brilliantly  portrayed  by 
.\ime.  Gay.    The  impersonation  is  now 
'Ore  varied,  more  plastic,  more  emo- 
'  onal.    than    in    the    pa?;,    when  the 
-;;-.gcr  was  too  often  in  a  pcolding  vein, 
thinking  to  crush  Alda  and  persuade 
Radames  by  vocal  vigor.    The  Improve- 
ment was  esoeciaUv  noticeable  in  the 
scene  with   the  slave  girl  Just  before 
the  triumphal  ent:y  and   in   the  final 
scene    wUii    Radames.     Not    only  did 
^'mc.  Gay  sing  in  the  grand  style,  she 

■  as  also  subtle  in  song  when  subtlety 
■'  as  required.    Hei-  facial  play  was  more 

'-"-.Ificant    and    th?    Impersonation  in 
•  "ly  way  had  more  true  vitality. 
.Mr.    .i.ii'oiia    sang   and    acted    In  a 
lirlted  manner,  noi^  did  he  forget  that 
^  monasro  must  have  had  barbaric  dlg- 
ty  and  \vas  not  necessarily  akin  to  a 
A'ild   Man  of  Borneo  who  had  some- 
V  Iicre  talcen  a  course  of  lessons  In  sing- 
er.   Mr.  Sampieri  after  the  first  scene 
.■  as  a  respectable  monarcli.  respecting 
Ktidtily    perhaps    the    opinions    of  his 
(laughter  and  the  priests.    Mr.  Fusco 
if  the  onl.v  Jlcs.senger  that  we  have  seen 
V.  ho  really  took  much  Interest  In  his 
errarni,  and  dlil  not  sing-song  his  nar- 
ration.   Mr.   Kufco  raises  this  man  a 
.'-■w  lines  to  the  level  of  the  Messenger 

•  1  a  (Jreek  tragedy.  Mr.  Mardones  wa.* 
.  lean-.shaven,  sonorou.s  and  impressive. 
Nelthf-r  alarums  without,  returning  and 

ictorlotis  troops,  the  love  affairs  of  a 
princess,  nor  the  treachery  within,  dls- 
t'lrbed  his  pontifical  composure.  • 
Mr.    Weingartncr   again    snowed  us' 
riiany  woniiers  In  Verdi's  score.  Take' 
ji'ir  exiimple  that  thrilling  ascem;ing  pro- 
;;resslon  for  \  lolins  In  the  duet  between 
-\monasro  and  his  daughter  atter  he  has 
raised  her  from  tho  ground.    Until  Mr. 
Weingartner  visited  us  no  one  brought 
out    this   oi>"liestral    effect   in    such  a 
iramatlc  ^manner  since  the  late  Oresti 
Kin-.bonl  led  the  fiery  performance  ;:iven 
•it    the   Boston   Theatre  by  Maplc^ion'.-; 
ill-iated  Imperial  Opera  Company.  There 
iM  ri'  many  instances  yesterday  of  like: 
Mention  to  matters  of  detail  that  to^i 
i  iiMi  escape  a  condurtor.  and  on  the. 
i  i  er  liaqd  there  was  a  breadth  and  a 
weep  in  the  management  of  pas>ion.at. 
'  >nes  and  great  en.seinbles.    Thus  the 
lie  of  the  second  act  beginning  wltli 
inareh  was  continuous,  not  episod- 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  ed-ucated  in 
ring   a(l  in    appreciation   by   Mr  i 
ingartner.  ^ 
!'e  stage  management  was  at  times, 
k.  even  slovenly.    The  chorus  In  the  j 
:;  ple  scene  should  be  constantly  rev-  , 
r.t  In  the  solemn  prayer,  not  lookinc  ! 

■  ■■  shoulders,  or  making  side  remark.'<. 
■   uplifting  of  ;>rms   by   the  ballet 

should  be  :;ynchroncus<  j 
The  entrance  of  the  Priests  In  the  I 
'I'nomph  scene  was  not  Impressive:  nor  i 
■-(  their  behavior  as  they  took  theli  ■ 
1  cs  near  th.>  King.    The  troops  were 
.  on.>;plcuou8  for  martial  bearing  or 
1.  <   ision  in  marching.   In  the  first  scene 

•  the  la.^t  act  Mme.  Gay  was  obliged  to 

I  as  stage  manager.  , 
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MISS  NIELSEN  AS  CIO  CIO  SAN 

bO.STON  OPERA  HOUSE-Pucclni's 
•'Madama  Butterfly."  Mr.  MoranzonI 
conducted..  The  cast; 

.Madama  B'uttsrfly  .Misg  NMelsen 

*^u'ukl  jlifig  LeveronI 

ICate  Plnk<<rion  Miss  Reeslde 

B.  F.  Plnkerton  Mr.  Tanlon(?o 

Siiarplcss  ^^..Mr.  Blanchart 

Ocro  Mr.  Plnl-Cora! 

Ii  Prlnclpc  Yamadorl  Mr.  Puleliii 

1.0  yjo  Vony.o  Mr.  Sllllch 

yakuslde  Mr.  Tortorlci 

1;  ^'omI.^lssarlo  Impertale.  .  Mr.  Neumarker 
I.  ufllciale  del  Keglatro  Mr  Fusco 

1.1  Madre  Di  Cio  Clo  San....Mls8  Mandell 

'■a.   Miss  Rleger 

I.n    Cugina  Misi  Mu.sslnl 

Miss  Nielsen's  first  Saturday  night 
appearance  at  the  Boston  Opera  Hou.se 
111  ought  out  a  large  audience  last  even- 
ing to  hear  her  take  the  part  of  Madama 
Butterfly.  Miss  Nielsen  has  rarely  had 
a  more  enthusiastic  audience.  It  was 
her  first  appearance  In  the  part  this 
season  and  many  of  her  admirers  made 
sure  that  <<he  understood  their  apprecla- 
■I  il  Cio  Clo  San  should  be 

letite.    Yet  Miss  Nielsen 


was  an  altoge'ther  attractive  Japane««  j 
girl  and  her  voice  was  tenderly  pathetic  | 
In  the  second  and  third  acts.  ' 

Mr.  Tanlongo's  Plnkerton  was  sung 
with  the  ease  and  precision  that  has 
come  to  be  expected  of  hirti.  Miss 
LeveronI  was  a  faithful  Suzuki.  Mr. 
MoranzonI  shared  in  the  audience  s  ad- 
miration. 


Many  ■neglected  the  Shakespearian 
performances  at  the  Cort  Theatre  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks.  It  was  a  pity, 
for  Miss  Anglin  produced  the  comedies 
In  a  manner  seldom  seen  here,  and  the 
acting  as  a  whole  was  interesting.  Per- 
haps It  is  true,  as  the  devotees  of  de- 
I  tective  plays  and  musical  comedies  say, 
j  that  Shakespeare  spells  ruin  to  a  man- 
ager, and  It  Is  possible  that  "Twelfth 
I  Night"  bores  a  class  of  theatregoers 
who  find  it  slow  ahd  sentimental,  and 
yawn  except  when  Sir  Toby  is  on  the 
stage  and  Viola  first  appears  In  male 
attire.  This  Is  the  more  probable  be- 
cause there  are  some  In  Boston  who  find 
"Fanny's  First  Play"  tedious  and  won- 
der why  so  many  are  amused,  and  why 
there  are  some  who  go  repeatedly  ■with 
keener  and  keener  enjoyment.  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  Is  certainly  a 
good  knock-about  farce.  As  for  the  third 
comedy  produced  by  Miss  Angelln  In  a 
memorable  manner,  "As  You  Like  It," 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  finds  It  "stodglly 
good,"  the  work  of  a  too  suc'oessful 
dramatist.  We  are  more  Inclined  to 
side  with  Theophile  Gautler  and  his 
famous  rhapsody  in  "Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin."  Miss  Anglin  should  have  in- 
troduced some  local  pugilist  as  Charles 
the  Wrestler.  This  might  have  drawn  a 
crowd.  Years  ago  in  New  York  Mr. 
Jem  Mace  ■  appeared  as  Charles  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  thrown  in  a  man- 
ner that  delighted  the  spectators. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that 
there' Is  Interest  In  Shakespeare's  plays. 
I  "Look  at  the  crowds  that  have  seen 
iSothern  and  Marlowe."    But  the  crowd 
went  to  see  Miss  Marlowe;  It  mattered 
not  what  the  play  was.    It  might  have 
Ibeen    "Ingomar."    There   would    have  I 
I  been  a  crowd   even  if  she  had  ap- 
j  pearcd     as     Mrs.     Haller     in  "The 
Stranger."   Miss  Marlowe,  not  the  play, 
I  was  the   tiling.    So  it   Is   with  Miss 
.■\dams.    Each  one  has  ardent  a^lmlrers 
who  tolerate  a  play  for  the  sake  of  their 
idol.  Miss  Marlowe,  It  is  said,  will  leave 
I  the  stage  and  Mr.  Sothern  announces 
I  his  intention  of  playing  only  In  comedy 
■  or   romantic   drama   henceforth  This 
win  be  as  It  should  be.    When  Mr. 
I  Sothern  girded  up  his  loins  and  donned 
the  buskin,  a  good  comedian  disap- 
peared from  the  stage. 

Mr.  Fa\  ershanj  made  a  costly  experi- 
ment. He  had  the  laudable  ambition 
this,  season  to  play  lago.  He  produced 
;  the  tragedy  in  a  sumptuous  manner. 
His  lago,  according  to  report,  was  an 
extraordinarily  o^-lglnal  and  vivid  Im- 
personation. The  Othello  was  com- 1 
mended.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Paversham 
came  to  grief  and  Is  now  In  lucrative 
I  vaudeville.  i 
There  Is  a  certain  Interest  here  In  i 
Sliakespeare.  Curious  souls  are  still 
questioning  whether  Bacon  did  not  write 
•■Shakespeare's  plays,  Spenserio  "Fairy 
Queen,"  Marlowe's  tragedies  and  what 
not  besides.  "New  evidence"  Is  discov- 
ered at  least  once  a  week. 

In  England  there  is  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing Interest  In  Shakespeare's  plays.  The 
Herald  has  from  time  to  time  described 
the  productions  by  Mr.  Granville  Bar- 
ker and  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  There  was 
recently  the  strange  production  of 
Hamlet  by  Mr.  William  Poel,  and  re- 
cently received  English  newspapers  de- 
scribe the  doings  of  amateurs  lu  the 
same  play.  And  these  productions  in- 
dure  enthusiasts,  purists,  chronic  letter 
writers  to  pour  their  praise,  condemna- 
tion, reminiscences  into  the  columns  of 
the  London  press.  Hero  ;lB  an  example 
A  playgoer  of  exceptional  experience  ' 
and  one  whose  taste  and  Judgment  all 
who  know  him  hold  In  very  high  es- 
teem," wrote  to  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette 
as  follows: 

"I  have  seen  Granville  Barker's  pro- 
ducMon     of     'A  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,'   which,    frankly,    appeared  to 
me  an  example  of  the  misapplication  of 
quite  exceptional  cleverness.    Prom  this 
opinion,    however,   I  except   the  flnal 
scene.    Until  that  scene  we  had  been 
given  a  new  rendering  of  the  play,  which 
I  distorted  the  author's  Intentions  and 
seemed  to  be  adopted  because  it  was 
new.    The  last  scene  was  arranged  In 
I  a  way  that  was  an  inspiration.    For  tho 
.first  time  eccentric  and  Impossible  back 
I  grounds   were   discarded    for   a  scene 
which  assisted  the  imagination,  and  you 
I  felt  that  the  author  would  have  ao- 
■  proved  and  been  grateful. 

''Surely  there  can  b&  little  doubt  what 
Shakespeare  Intended  his  fairies  to  be 
— eliin  people,  pigmies  who  hunt  the 
worms  in  a  rosebud,  tease  bats  chase 
•spiders  and  lord  It  over  nightingales. 
Instead  of  these  we  were  given  a  set  of 
adults  mad©  up  like  golden  Indian  Idols 
and  an  adult  Puck  made  up  like  Shock- 
headed  Peter  with  a  hideous  red  nine- 
teenth-century dress.  Among  these 
grown-ups  there  were  four  children 
and  they  partly  saved  the  situation 
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lor  uiuler  which  Tl- 
vviKui     Wlml  a  <1.>- 
•  o  nil  '-'i'"  was  thp 
„.us'  Hall! 
Is  i-.rtalnly  Blven. 
!i  of  It  un 
-i  by  Piick 
1  ,,.  .1-.      I'O  meanlns-  I 
sumo   thing  applied  to 
of  The»eu§  ami  his  friends  | 
ihrf    play.      lX)nald  | 
vtfd  to  do  the  Impos- 1 
lok  wa8.  1  think,  as 
uduU  Pui-k  ooiiUl  be  sav*  ^ 
.■us  fault  of  Indistinctness.  , 
,y  tpoke  hl»  Unee  well,  but, 
,   pathos  I  <1W  t\oi  understand. 
\.»«  he  was  overcome  by  their 
When  he  told  Puck  of  the 
^vhereon  Tltanla  slept  I  thought 
Id  have  wept;  and  when  he  de- 
the  imperial  votaress  1  expected 
him  (all  upon  Puck  s  neck  and 
.ly  howl!    The  clowns  were  all 
and    perfectly  stage-managed. 
,.  exceptional  performance  was. 
imle     Odette     Golmbault  s 
in  and  First  Fairy.   I  never 
^  more  perfect.    She  never 
int.  and  there  was  a  touch 
hout  her  aotluK  that  Justl- 
r  ..f  an  exceptional  future  for 

her  The  one  thing  I  find  It  difficult 
to  for^ve  Mr.  Barker  for  Is  not  casting 
1       for  Puck."  .  , 

,   should  there  not  have  l>«en  » 
,versv  In  the  Boston  newspapers 
the  Touchstone  of  Miss  Anglln  » 
•    .any— whether  Touchstone  should  be 
V.u  or  thin,  dry  In  wit.  or  of  an  unctu- 
,.U3   humor?     When   Sarah  Bernhardt 
,st  Plaved  Hamlet  In  Paris  the  late 
.-.■ulle    Mendes    and    another  elderly 
,man  fousht  a  duel,  having  dls- 
1  concerning  the  precise  weight  or 
■  lark's  prince.     Tt  is  not  easy  to 
lie  any   two  dramatic   critics  in 
1    -in  pinking  or  plunking  each  other 
on  Boston  Common  because  they  could 
not  agree  about  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Touchstone  or  Viola,  Sir  Toby 
•  <r  Rosalind. 


;;-o»rimpr.sslve.  and  the  setting  very  rr..  Kr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

elaboratf     "  I  '■^e'"*    Lcause-an.l   1  qul^tRt  by  -^y""'  ,     Katharine  Good- 

t^T^r^  -iiu.f  a^my^oP-  They  were 

_I  think  Mt.s                 \»  ten  int.-  tnnrrled  in  1903 
It.  and  a.  a  .peotacle   t  '^ve.  Inl^^^^ 


"  ,       ,,,    ,,iMMi    iti>^  material 

d-.fs    not  ^<^',;"  "  '  ...(orn.er  works.  Th.i 

"''^  ""^^t.V   1    1      "  ha" 
most  liiiViKne  Chnrley'T  was 

uayu.s  •  --  -  ,,  .,,,„„  out  a  pmno,  sung  was  *^ ;  nonsense— unless  It 
The  Knel^clH  ^vlU  b.  n,,  out  a  P  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^77'  '  ""l  Kvoatest  success 

be  the  wy  liTt>'ht  .uui  k'   


1  do  not  want  to  enter  Into  tho 
eating.  }^"^°\  people  who  want 
liuarrel  bet  veen  tn.   »  hut 

eluborato  "'^Vrtfi^       ^  ,,dlng  the  mln-or 
"  '^''nature  ^repre  e„t"in  EgyptUin 
V-  hv  a  bl?  of  black  cardboard  on 

^Ja^'my"  ^  "as^m^ay  be*"o.d-fa.hioned. 
but  I  have  no  sympathy  with  green  hair 

or  mauve  Hps."  

"MotM  rtvot^oT    of  tha 

Dublin  Evening  Tole- 
graph  has  talked  with 
Bandom  I^dy  Gregory,  who. 
not  wishing  to  close  the  Abbey  Theatre 
while  tho  main  company  was  in  Amer- 
ica, started  a  school  of  acting.  "1  have 
always  thought  that  the  best  thing  in 
a  public  play."  she  said,  "is  that  it 
should  be  heard.  If  you  want  it  only 
to  be  seen  you  may  as  well  go  to  the 
picture  shows.    The  voice  is  the  thing. 


PlOlure    anKima.       *  ..V   —  4.1. 

Each  dav  when  our  pupils  come  in  they 
so  through  an  hour's  voice  product  on 
is   a   regular   exercise,   and   they  are 
lalso   given   exercises   to   do   at  home. 
Then  Mr.  Wilson,  the  business  manager 
of  the   company,   gives  the  PUP"-^" 
hour's  instruction       ..^c*  "S.     He  w  s 
for  a  little  time  with  Mr.  Moftatt  in 
iBun  V  Pulls  the  Strings,'  and  he  found 
that  Mr.  Moftatt  was  teaching  his  play- 
ers  avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  Iri-h 
Players!  to  give  up  those  tricks  of  mak- 
ing eves  at  the  audience  and  the  re.t- 
ef,  movements  of  which  we  have  got 
rid     The  quieter  you  keep  the  gesture 
X  more  vou  want  to  get  out  ot  t^e 
t'olce'Jor'  the  ear.  We  are  to  d  '  con- 

rf  is^m^o^e  "X^.  t^n'  af 
Ble^al^r/^e^^^hiril^-^l^^ 


Sainton   and   ^""^^^^helubergei.  The 
^vith  l^avenpovi  and  l»e.  g 

Knelsels    with    M'ss  York  A 

T  ?dXh  Brun? will  also  b^ 

.Z^eTat'^hut';"'..?.'  we  are  informed 

that  he  lives  in  t-'hl';;i«''- 

Mr.  Whiting's  concert  ^^'l,^^,, 

„«„al  natm-e.  ^^^^"^^  ^^^^  and  to  the 
have  not  been  heura  oi  practically 
younger  generation  they  a.  «^P^^,^p^^^,^ 
unknown.  li>e  ni  <■  g--  former, 
in  1S69;  the  "'1'  .^^^^a  ad  libitum  1 
^  "''"rauanet 'Cs  comirofed  to  verses 
vocal  i^""'^  -oivdora,"  translations 
from  naumei  s  and  rollsh  folk 

-  ''"'%\ral'hu-rn  was  one  ot  the 

=r?Lir.hr%hrt^^r'e^wm 

lre"Mn  'whmng'f  arrangement  of  old 
''•k^,^ss"werr,^  Who  ^wtu' give  a  violin 

iSiMM^S^r 

I         niaved   beUeu's   Sonata  with 
Itrony    Ihe  l  as  studied  In  this  country 
^^d  inEuro%  and  .n  th.  latter  continent 

been  associated  with  orchestras. 
'^Miss^Grace  Warner,  born      this  com- 
monwealth, will  give  her  first  rectal 


,nrag-t,me7    ^Ve  old  art^of  the  mu.^,^^^ 
Uall  cloPends  upon  nothing  ^^^^^^ 
performer  J' f  clothes  nil 

voice,  his  nrt.    W-'  w'^'       y^ygical  odd- 
rontribute  something,    a  v 
Ity  is  a  great  help.  .    ,g  some 

"The    grand  JpWt,  of) 

CuaintncBS  . '"^^  f  character.  If 
fl«vor-we  •"'fj't  «  to  be  freed 

tbc^  word  could  eve.   hope  I 
o,  Its  association  wl  h  ethics^^ 

a  'character  to  express  it.. 

was    once    tne  j  foreigners  a 

Briton.     In  the  e>  es  or 
hundred   years  no  one 

Briton  was  a  cha.fter  ^j^, 
was  like  any  ouier  j,  ^or;  and  it 
strong  personal  0^'*^  °  ^the  great 
was  in  this  nuaiuy  ^hat  ai 
Knglish  "oveh^^ts,  Fie^ioin^.  ^^^^ 
Sterne,  I^'=l'<'"^'/''Sngllsh  dramatists. 


o"l. ...  «i.e 


anection  •■— -      ,  . 


Shake- 


There  will  be  a  Shakes- 
peare festival  at  Stratford- 
peare  S      upon-Avon    next  month. 
Jew  The  plays  will  be  "Othel- 
lo," "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing."   "Hamlet"  and. 
probably,  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 
Sir   Herbert  Tree.  H.  B.  Irving.  Mr. 
Bourchiet.  Miss  Halstain  are  some  of 
the  leading  actors.  In  London  there  will 
be  a  reviv:il  ot  "Love's  Labor  Lost  , 
Late  in  last  month  there  was  a  pro- 
duction of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at 
the  Court  Theatre.   The  play  was  given 
■     Mout  cuts  or  transpositions.  Michael 
brooke  took  the  part  of  Shylock. 
,    Times   said:     "His   malignity  is 
horrible.    And  with  it  he  is  not  in  the 
afraid  of  such  comedy  as  Is  con- 


sistent with  his  reading  of  the  charac- 
He  fawns  and  grins  and  ormges; 
may  positively  be  said  to  chortle 
^Wth  evil  joy  as  he  drags  o«  Tubal  to 
the  svnagogue.  He  is  the  Jew  ot  tho 
comic  stfgf  and  the  cc>mlc  papers  as 
well  as  the  most  meanly  malignant  Shy-, 
lock  that  we  have  seen." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  described  the| 
production  as  remarkable,  and  Tight., 
beautiful  without  any  overdone  mag- 
nlflcence.  full  of  understanding  and  in- 
«wv.t  and  originality,  yet  without  a 
ir^ce  of  crankishness  or  sensationalism, 
3^  forth  in  sensible  reverence  and  love, 
acted  sometimes  bnlliant'.y,  always 
Truly,  and  in  so  just  and  well  governed 
and  harmonious  a  proportion  that  one 
of  the  moat  hackneyed  ot  all  Shakes-, 
peare'a  Plays  revealed  an  actual  new 
and  charm-none  the  less  new! 
bemuse  U  has  been  all  the  time  ( 
■rhe  comedy  was  brought  over  exact  y| 
as  It  h^d  been  produced  by  Mr.  Phi  p 
rlrr  In  Paris.  "Mr.  Sherbrooke's  really 
wonderful  Phylock  is,  at  1ft.  'the  Jew  I 
that  Shakespeare  drew.'  the  Jew  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  mean  to  be  either 
an  entire  hero,  or  entire  villain,  or  en 
•  buffoon,  but  a  vital  and  curiously 
•  inclns  mixture  of  all  tV'ree.  Mr. 
brook*  does  not  attempt  to  give 
1  ."ither  the  tragic  Shylock  of  Irving 
f'  the  'dlgnity-of-business'  Shylock  of 

-  , 'bes-Koberston.    or    the  decorative 

-  .  ock  Dt  Sir  Herbert  Tree.    He  gives 

-t  squat,  repulsive,  consciously  alien, 
struggling.      passionate  figiare-comlo 
I  enough  to  remind  one  amusingly  of  a 
'rert^n  'tramp  cyclist'  of  "the  halls - 
right  enough  In  his  logic  ot  revenge, 
wrong  enough  in   the   instinct  itself, 
leaving  one  with  a  sense  of  injustice. 
In  his  downfall  but  exactly  that  after- 
thought of  broadly  human  sympathy! 
vhlch    Shakespeare   himself   felt   and  a 
;.--o-,,  .  'or."  |l 
•.  this  production  Shylock  was  j 
i  a. !'!    the    background    and  the 
;-nance  iu  the  foreground.  [ 
Mr   Oscar  Asche  will  have  the  cour-  ' 
i:'-  to  bring  out  "Anthony  and  Cl3o-  ! 
;.r3."    He  says  the  play  was  a  "big 
jocess"  in  Australia.     "We  made  it 
spectaculir.  but  cohesive.    I  don't  be- 
lieve in  playing  Shakespeare's  plays  In 


oliaracteristic  we  want  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
puying  so  much  attention  to  the  man- 
agement ot  the  voice." 

The  Tango  is  stated  to  be  on  the 
dec  line  in  France.  It  has  flourisiied  too 
excessively,  and  people  &re  growing  tired 
i.C  it.  Tlie  most  promising  of  the  new 
dances  which  have  been  discovered  to 
supplant  it  is  held  to  be  the  Tatao,  which 
hails  from  China.  The  Tatao  is  ds- 
scribed  as  a  reaction  against  the  "in- 
decency" of  the  Argentine  dances.  II 
allows  of  no  unseemly  embraces.  Part- 
ners face  one  another  luolding  each 
other's  hands,  but  with  the  index  fingers 
pointing  upwards,  and  in  this  position 
they  dance.  The  Tatao  has  an  advant- 
age over  the  Tanso  in  that  it  has  only 
live  steps.  These  steps,  it  is  true,  have 
(,'iscouraging  names,  but  knowledge  of 
Ihem  is  not  obligatory,  and.  moreover, 
they  are  very  beautiful  to  watch.  The  ' 
tti'ird  step,  named  Taouhynche,  is  said  to 
imilate  "the  movement  of  waters  ruffled 
bv  a  soft  zephyr."  No  one  has  said 
anything  like  that  of  any  of  the  72  steps 
ot  the  Tango. — London  Times. 

In  the  operatic  saason  at  Drury  Lane 
,  May    20-July    25    these    operas  will 
\  be  produced  "Der  Rosenkavalier."  "The 
1  Magic  Flute,"   "Boris  Godounoff,"  "La 
I  Khov'anstchina,"    "Ivan    the  Terrible," 
"Prince  Igor."  "Lr  Coq  d'or."  "A  Night 
!  in  May."  and  Stravinsky's  new  opera 
I  "The  Nightingale."    There  will  be  four 
I  ballets  new  in  London.    Strauss's  "Le- 
!  fend  of  Joseph,"  Ravel's  "Daphnis  and 
I  Chloe."      Rimsky- Korsakoff's  "Ancar" 
(founded  on   his'  "Antar"  Symphony), 
and  Leon  Stsinberg's  "Midas."  There 
I  will   be  seven  or   more   other  ballets. 
I  Chaliapen  and  other  Russians  will  .be 
the  chief  singers.  , 
I     This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Espinosa  at  [ 
1  the  Empire,  London,  has  got  together  an 
i  all-English  ballet.    "Although  I  greatly 
I  admire  Russian  dancing,  yet  the  tech- ; 
j  niquo  shown  by  the  Empire  ballet  is 
equal  to  anything  which  the  foreigner 
1  can  show.    English  girls  are  noi  given 
i  an  adequate  chance  in  ballets  in  this 
'  country.    We  applaud  the  foreigner,  but ! 
our  own  dancers  have  to  go  abroad  toi 
'  meet  with  the  recognition  they  really  I 
deserve.    All  t&at  English  dancers  re-j 
quire  is  just  a  fair  criticism  and  a  due' 
meed  of  encouragement.      There  is  no; 
dearthi  of   talent — that  is   one   of  the 
happy  discoveries  I  have  made  in  the 
Empire  company.    The  time  is  cominKl 
when  the  all-English  ballet  will  be  an 
established  feature,  and  the  majority  of! 
glrlB.  instead  of  .saying.  'What  is  thel 
good  of  this  to  me?    I  shall  not  get  a! 
principal  part ;  they  only  want  foreign- 
ors,'  will  b2  able  to  find  more  opportuni- 
ties for  success," 


sltion  at  Radcliffe.  Many  of  her  chil- 
dren's songs  have  been  Ptibllshed  In  the 
Youth's  Companion,  and  some  or  ner 
other  compositions  have  been  performed 
here  at  the  "Pops." 

Miss  Gertrude  Marshall,  violinist.  Is 
favorably  known  here  as  a  solo  and 
ouartet  player.    She  has  played  at  a 
^  Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
J'tra  in  Cambridge.   Miss  Clark  has  stud- 
led  the  piano  in  Boston. 

Tl,o  Art  Apropos  of  the  clos- 

i  tie  ATX  the 

of  the  London  Times  pub- 

MusicHall   llshed  this  editorial 

article: 

"Within  10  days  the  Tivoli  Theatre  of 
Varieties  vyill  be  closed;  and  very  soon 
after  that  it  will  be  demolished.  Ac- 
cording to  modern  ideas,  the  old  house 
i  °  non!  too  comfortable.    Its  seats  are 
small  and  the  rows  of  them  too  c  ose 
together.    There  are  too  many  pillars 
in  the  auditorium.  The  ventilation,  per- 
haps, is  not  of  the  very  latest  mode  and 
not  adequate,  it  may  be,  to  the  needs  of 
ladies  in  one  of  the  few  public  places 
left  where  a  man  may  smoke  his  pipe 
The' new  house  that  is  to  rise  on  the 
-ame  site  will,  doubtless,  be  bigger  and 
grander  and  more   modern  and  more 
luxurious;  but  will  it  hold  the  same 
place  in  our  affections  as  the  old  house 
that  is  doomed?   That  largely  depends, 
of  course,  upon  what  is  to  take  place 
behind  its  new  footlights.    To  speak 
gently  of  a  departing  friend,  the  present 
Tivoli  is  not  loved  for  the  sake  of  its 


Singers  and 
Players  of 
the  Week 


Miss    Alma  Gluck. 
who  will  sing  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  this  after- 
noon,   first    came  to 
Boston  as  a  memberi 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and 
'took  the  part  of  Mimi  at  the  BostonI 
^  Opera  House.    That  was  in  March.  1910. 

■^f  the  nexl   •  prn-  ^<lir:  vnniT 


auditorium.  It  is  loved  because,  through  . 
all  kinds  of  changing  fashions,  its  man- 
agement has  continued  to  rely  in  chief  | 
upon  the  distinctive  art  of  the  music- 
hall    Within  the  last  10  or  15  years  mag- 
nificent   variety    theatres    have  been 
built;  old-established  halls  of  song  and 
dance     have     changed     their  nature. 
Standards  of  comfort  and  splendor  have 
risen  bevond  reckoning  before  the  cur- 
tain; behind  It  monster  "productions, 
involving  enormous   expense  and  pre- 
senting indescribable  display,  have  be- 
come the  vogue.    The  Tivoli  has  clung 
to  the  old  and  Inexpensive  art  of  tho 
musltf-hall.     We    say    inexpensive,    in  , 
spite  of  the  salaries  that  have  to  be  ] 
paid;  for  the  most  charming  and  the  i 
most  troublesome  thing  about  the  art 
of  the  music-hall  Is  that  it  is  not  de-  j 
pendent  upon   accessories.  Parsimony 
cannot  kill  it.  nor  any  money  in  the 
v.orld  disguise  its  failures.     It  is  as 
effective  and  convincing  before  the  shab- 
biest of  drop-curtains  as  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  realistic  built-up  setting. 
Violently  inapposite  surroundings  leave 
it  unimpaired.  ...„., 

"The  old  art  of  the  music-hall  de- 
pends upon  nothing  but  the  performer. 
It  does  not  even,  like  the  art  of  the 
dancer  or  the  actor,  depend  upon  his 
degree  of  accomplishment.    We  do  not 
1  mean,   it  need   hardly   be   said,  that 
'  there    is    no    art    in    the  music-hall 
'artiste';   no   need    for    personality  in 
the  danced-  and  the  actor.    At  any  rate 
in  London  Mme.  Pavlova  is  worshipped 
quite  as  much  because  in  her  dancing 
she  reveals  the  soul  of  Anna  Pavlova 
as  because  she  dances  divinely;  and, 
say   the   advocates    of    repertory  or 
'stock'   what   they   will,    a  Sir  Henry 
Irving    cannot    make    himself    into  a 
good  Romeo,  nor  a  Nellie  Farren  into 
an    absolute   Lady   Macbeth.     As  for 
the  'artistes,'  the    kind    friends  who 
sing   in    the   drawing-room   the  songs 
of  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier  or  Mr.  Gus  Elen 
only   show  us    how  accomplished  are 
the  artists   they   call   to   our  minds. 


"       Tivoli   m  London   it  was 
Tivoli      known  chiefly  as  a  place 
where  genuine  German  beer  could  be 

stretches  away  to  the  ^^f  °'  t*^*  '^^r. 
is  practically  wasted  so  f^' 
feet  comfort  of  the  spectators  is  con 
Tn  the  new  hall  the  staoS  win 
be'on  the  west'sfde  instead  of  the  south 
he  on  tne  vv  =  Tivoli  was  opened 

t:  the  fe^ lS88?s\'';estaurant  with  a 
la^-beerhall  attached,  and  it  continued 
:,1uim  that  purpose  for  two  y-ears  unti 

iUe^  "u'Tntn  'r?;utic"hair"Thirteen  , 
m^ths  ater.  however,  that  Napoleon  of 

^^"rd'^K^di'fbe^a^m^^^^^^^^^ 

T  v^ll^^fmiteT  an  had  ^  grand 
puWlc  opening  on  t^e^  n  ght  of  July  4 
( independence  Day ) .  1S91.    Since  ^.h^^_ 

^S'Vpresent  popularity  under  the  i 
and  its  P'^f''^"'-  /  Joseph  Wilson,  who 
jrrenTn  t°hat^'  osS'now  for  nlne 
vears,  enables  all  concerned  in  it  to 
,1  forward  with  confidence  to  Its 
}°ture'°  aTa  "rebuilt    a.d  improved 

'^^M^own  recollecUons  of  it  are  not  | 

^  and  the  liveliest  of  them 

very  numerou  .  and  the^^^^^^ 

^nir  a  song  about  an  organ-grinder 
^'"f  vfein^  h"ssed  at  the  end  of  each 
and  being  "issea  a  became 

verse,  with  "^^f^e^^ho  were  those 
""^  TtZ  gruery  I  also  have  running 
irmy  ml^'atrl'll?uslon  to  It  In  a  Cock- 

?.%^TiZna  lay  still,  no  l^ansom  rolling  by 

Disturb' d  I's  "Si, 
TUe  blood-r.a  ban-  of  t.e 

"■Rut  Mr    Wilson  reminded  me  last 
■  ?f  In  the  course  of  a  short  conversa- 
'''^''Mot  such  renowned  lights  of  the 
'^Tletv  stage  as  Ha^ry  Lauder.  Wilkle 
Ba'rd  Lltttf  Tich  and  many  others  prac- 

"Sf  "^el?  r^us"w?sh%^'a\L'ppy 
renlTssJce  a  long  and  prosperous 
future." 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

™n!,™r,  conductor'  Soe  special  notice. 
5.?!L7^ia?han^e  |oo.l.on,^iaulst   will  a.»is^ 

'sch^minn,  Quart.t  In  F  uiajor  op.  41  2. 
WEDNESD.^V-Steinert  Hall    3  P^^  -M-    Co..  ^ 

cert   by   A;;'*'"J,,.,''\'j'l!e|'  X^r"  (Uvs.  Charles 

B"^",1'^rr  ?Wani.es)  op.  52-65  Whltlni. 
^^'5r'of'oirir\lh''Melo'dles  (arranged  b, 

Wbitins).  li     recital  by  J. 

S^t'"*' wwM  er   assistea  by  Charles  SWaj. 
Barbara  \'''wtor    at    the    Bosto:i  Opera 


'Hi  l:s|)iV    ,'r>r,l;ii,    Iliill.  1".    M.  COQ- 

'  Ctrl  br  Mi  s  vicrlrudo  NJarsb.Ul.  vloUalst, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Damon  Clark,  pianist.  Orleg, 
Sonata  In  C  minor  for  piano  ani  'loHn; 
Saint-Saens,  C..nccrtstueck.  A  major  (MlM 
Mnixhall);  Mozart,  Hondo,  A  mmor;  DlMt. 
Rtude  F  minor;  Chopin,  Scherzo,  B  major 
(\iias  Claris);  Chopin- WilhelmJ,  .Nocturne; 
IJebnssT;  Kn  Bateau;  Wicnawski,  Polonai«e, 
n  nmlor  (Miss  Marshall). 
°Emm«nuel  Ch-.rch.  3:S0  P  M.  W  Ltdb- 
wooJ  Farnam's  fourth  organ  recital.  Ouseler, 
FrSu<l«  ""^  *"  ^  m,ijor;  Karg-Elert, 

Choral  Improvislations,  op.  Co,  From  Depths 
of  Woe  I  Crv  to  Thee,  No.  45,  and  What 
God  Does  Is  Best.  No.  51 ;  Wldor  Moderato 
nnd  Cantllene,  from  the  Roman  Symphony;  , 
Rossi  Sch*rzo,  G  minor;  Boely,  Andante  con 
moto,"  G  mlnon  Cesar  Franck.  Choral  No.  3, 
A  minor. 

FRIDAY-Steinert  Hall,  3  P.  M.  MISB  Grace 
Warner's  piano  recital.  Mozart,  Fantasia, 
n  minor;  Schubert,  Impromptu,  V  minor; 
Weber  liondo  Brillant;  Sc'jumann.  Sonata. 
G  minor;  Palmgren,  The  Swan;  LesfhctftkL 
Intermezzo  in  Octaves;  Chopin,  PreludW  P 
flat  major.  Scherzo,  B  miuov, 

"So  Soemmerrlng  Is  dead."  fHld  Goethe,  "and 
be  WB«  only  ieventy-flve  paltry  years  old.  What 
t  bad  lot  men  are  that  tbey  haren't  the  cour- 
■Se  to  stick  it  out  longer  than  that." 

Young  Mr.  Gunnerson. 

Mr.  Gunnerson  yawned  and  stretched  i 
himself  In  bed.  He  did  not  feel  like  [ 
getting  up.  His  legs  were  curiously^ 
leaden.  There  was  a^ull  pain  In  the  ( 
small  of  his  back.  The  day  before  i 
there  was  a  tingling-  In  the  fingers  of 
hU  left  hand.  Yet  he  did  not  feel  old 
In  his  mind,  and  after  hid  bath,  after, 
he  had  shaved  himself  and  had  his 
breakfast  the  machinery  -would  be  in 
running  order  and  he  would  be  alert  at 
the  office  and  in  fine  form  at  the  Por- 
phvry's  B  o'clock.  The  piiyslclan  hnd 
warned  him  against  working  under 
forced  draught.  Gunnerscn  no  longer 
runs  for  a  street  car;  he  waits  for  one 
to  stop  before  he  dismounts.  He  is 
more  moderate  in  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  firewater,  but  lobster  salad  and 
Welsh  rabbits  still  tempt  him  and  his 
stomach  does  not  rebel. 

No,  he  was  not  an  old  man.  He  still 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  lights  In  the 
burgess  warrens  as  ha  crossed  the  Com- 
mon and  saw  to  the  right  the  iUu- 
.nlnated  Dome.  The  costumes  of  wo- 
men still  enchanted  or  amused  him. 
He  was  already  wondering  how  Connie 
.Mack  was  planning  his  campaign.  The 
east  wind  was  as  cheering  to  Mr.  Gun- 
nerson as  the  wind  on  the  heath  was  m 
George  Sorrow's  gypsy  friend.  As  yet 
BO  girl  In  a  trolley  car  had  asked  bim 
sweetly  to  take  her  seat. 

He  yawned  again  and  suddenly  re- 
membered that  he  was  In  years  nearly 
as  old  as  his  father  when  he  last  visited 
him.  And  how  old  that  father  loo!;e-J 
at  Gl!  A  patriarch,  a  man  that  had 
heard  Daniel  Webster  speak  and  sunK 
the  Harrison  song  by  night;  truly  an 
ancient  of  days!  The  son  had  -nondered 
if  he  himself  would  ever  look  so  old. 
The  elder  Gunnerson  died  soon  after 
that  visit. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  father  felt 
young,  believed  that  he  was  young,  and 
was  only  vaguely  conscious  that  there 
was  an  inevitable  end? 

Young  Gunnerson  at  last  left  his  bed. 
the  razor  was  dull.  He  tried  another. 
How  worn  was  the  face  In  the  glass! 
There  were  pouches  under  his  eyes, 
breases  In  his  neck.  Was  he  not  don- 
ning the  mask  provided  by  the  long- 
established  firm  of  Kidney.  Liver  and 
Ilearl?  He  must  certainly  have  his  hair 
cut  Then  he  -Jj'ould  be  taken  for  a  man 
of  60,  say  «.  After  ho  had  found  fault 
with  th«  coffee  and  pooh-poohed  the 
editorial  page  of  the  newspaper,  he  was 
in  better  spirits.  He  even  asked  his  wife 
Jf  she  did  not  need  more  money  for  the 
week.  But  his  eyes  fell  on  an  obituary 
■notice:   "Died  at  the  rlpo  old  age  of  58." 

Mr.  Gunnerson  left  his  house  In 
thoughtful  mood.  The  air  braced  him. 
At  the  corner  he  met  Mrs.  Golightly  on 
her  way  to  the  riding  school.  She  smlied 
on  him  and  called  him  "George."  And 
then  Mr.  Gunnerson  walked  Jauntily 
,  down  the  street  as  though  a  brass  band 
were  playing  a  quick-step,  and  there 
'  were  banners  and  cheering. 


"Nelly  Ely." 
I  "H.  L,  P."  of  WoUaston  asks  for  the 
'complete  words  of  the  bed  .song  "Nelly 
I  Bly."  We  give  them  aa  they  are  in  the 
j  copy  befora  us.  No  doubt  there  are 
!  Variants. 

'  NellT  Bly!  Nelly  Bly!  bring  de  broom  alonj, 
We'il  s-weep  de  kltclien  clean,  my  dear,  ana 

hab  a  little  song. 
Poke  de  wood,  my  lady  In-b.  and  mak*  ae 

'     fire  bum,  '  . 

i  And  -while  I  take  my  banjo  down,  Ju«t  fib  ae 

I    mush  a  turn. 

Chorus. 

Heigh!  Nelly,  Ho!  Nelly,  listen  lub  to  m«, 
I'll  sing  for  you,  play  for  you  a  dulcem  melooy. 


Nelly  Bly  hat>  a  Toice  lite  de  turtle  doVK 
I  hears  it  in  de  meadow  and  I  hears  it'  In 

groTC.  ^  . 

Nelly  Bly  hab  a  heart  warm  as  cnp  ob  tea, 
And   bigger  dan   de  sweet  potato  dowB 
Tennessee. 


de 


i  I 


The  Two  Rockingham*. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Compliments  of  "Rockingham  (No.  i) 
to  "Ttockingham"  (No.  il,  of  Boston 
Herau;  March  12),  with  th«  suggestion 
that  No.  1  has  been  publishing  under 
that  name  for  about  eight  years  to  the 
extent  of  hundreds  of  articles  In  tlie 
Boston  press  and  some  in  London;  that 
thereby  he  has  acc;ulred  sundry  interest- 
ed readers  (Impersonally,  the  secret  or 
personality  being  carefully  guarded), 
and  ha  therefore  submits  that  he  has 
M(-.|uired  a  pre-emption   in  the  name; 

1  in  any  case,  he  hopes  that  No.  3 
xun  kindly  use  some  other  name. 

ROCKINGHAM  No.  L 
Boston,  March  12- 

A  Literary  Note. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  If  any  of  your  renders  ever 
heard  of  H  .booklet  entitled  ""The  Say- 
ings of  Labienua  on  the  'Lite  of  Caesar 
by  Napoleon  III.,"  hy  M.  A.  Rogeard, 
translated  by  Md.  C.  Fournler?  Histori- 
cal criticisms  under  Augustus  made  a  sen-- 
sation  In  1865  called  "The  Criminal  Book 
and  "The  Buppress^l  Critique  on  Julius 
rapsar"  The  author  was  condemned  to 
.prison  anr  a  tine  of  several  hundred 
trnnnq.for  possessing  more  mind  and 
I    r   ■  tlian  his  sovereign.  The  book  was 
The  finest  specimen  of  literary 
.  ,111  which  France  has  produced  tor 
M.  B.  MOORE. 
West  Newton,  March  11. 


Nelly  Bly  shuts  her  eye  "hen  she  goes  t*! 

sleep,  .  „ 

And  when  she  wakens  up  again  her  eyeballs 

'gin  to  peep.  ^  ^ 

De  way  she  walks  she  lifts  her  foot  and  den  • 

she  puts  it  down,  j 
And  when  It  falls  der's  raasle  dalj  In  dat  part  I 

of  de  town.  I 

Nelly  Bly!  Nelly  Bly!  Sfebber,  nebber  sigb, 
Nebber  bring  de  tear  drop  to  de  comer  ob 

your  eye,  ,  ^         ^  .  I 

For  (le  pie  is  made  of  pumikiua  and  de  musn 

Is  made  ot  corn. 
And  der's  corn  and  pnmkins  plenty  '.nb  a  lyln 

In  de  barn. 

MELBA  WARMLY^ 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  soloists  at  the  concert  given  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  last  night  were 
Mraes.  Melba  and  Weingartner.  Mr. 
Weingartner  conducted.    The  orchestra 
played  Beethoven's  "Leonora"  overture 
No.  3,  the  Prelude  and  Liebestod  ("Tris-^ 
tan  and  Isolde,"  Mme.  Weingartner,  the 
singer)  ;  Weingartner's  transcription  of  ] 
Weber's  "Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  and 
the  overttire  to  "Der  Freischuetz."   Mr.  | 
Weingartner's  contrapuntally  ingenious  ; 
arrangement  of  Weber's  piano  piece  was  , 
first  heard  here  at  a  S.vmphony  concert; 
led  by  Mr.  Paur  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  I 
and  it  was  played  again  the  n?xt  season.  ; 
It  Is  cleverly  mado  and  is  effective  as  | 
well  as  amusing,  nor  jhould  purists  be 
shocked  by  the  Introduction  of  a  little  | 
cadenza  or  by  the  passrge  that  connects 
the   dance  with  Ihe   lepetition   of  tlie  [ 
Introductory  measures,  the  "gentleman's  i 
Invitation."    This  interpolation  prevents  | 
the    applause    that    always    interrupts , 
when  the  piece  is  performed  according ; 
to  Websr's  original  version.    The  tran- 
scription pleased  the  audience  fio  much 
that  a    repetition  was   demanded  and 
granted. 

Mr.  Weingartner  gave  a  biiUiant  read- 
ing of  the  orchestral  scores  and  played 
sympathetic  accompaniments  on  the 
piano.  In  concert,  us  In  opera,  he  not 
only  allows  the  singer  to  have  the  feel- 
Ins  of  utter  freedom,  but  there  Is  also 
the  assurance  ot  Arm  support. 

Mme.  Melba  sang  "vol  che  sapete" 
from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  and  the 
"Ave  Maria"  from  "Otello"  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  .She  was  enthus- 
iastically welcomed  and  applauded  after 
icacli  song.  She  repeated  Mozart's  Can- 
zonetta  and  sang  several  songs,  among 
them  Tostl's  "Good-by,"  also  a  Bong 
to  her  own  accompaniment.  While  there 
were  traces  ot  her  recent  indisp-islflon, 
an  attack  of  laryngitis,  her  niMdlo  and 
lower  tones  had  the  titnbre,  the  quality 
peculiar  to  her.  that  distinguished  her 
voice  from  that  of  all  otlicr  singeis.  She 
was  evidently  in  good  spirits,  and  she 
must  have  been  moved  by  the  warmth 
of  lier  reception. 

Mme.  Weingartner  had  been  requested 
to  sing  the  "Llebstod  "  again.  (It  will 
be  remembered  that  she  sang  it  at  the 
concert  of  the  preceding  Sunday.)  She 
also  sang  FontainaiUes's  "Obstlnatlon," 
"Roches  Macceslbles"  (composer  un- 
known), and  her  husband's  "SchifTer- 
liedchen."  She  too  roused  enthusiasm 
by  the  beauty  of  her  voice  and  her  ex- 
pressive singing,  and  especially  by  her 
interpretation  of  the  two  French  songs. 

The  concert  next  Sunday  night  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Weingartner,  Mr.  Kube- 
Hlc,  violinist,  and  the  orchestra  ot  the 
Opera  House. 

The  announcement  Is  made  that  Mme. 
Melba  will  surely  sing  tonight  in  the 
.'^ccond  and  third  acts  of  "Romeo  et 
Juliette"  and  the  third  and  fourth  acts 
of  "Boheme." 


tlie  most  pleasing  of  the  afteniuon  and 
\  that  Is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  their 
regular  selections   were  extremely  at- 
tractive. 

Miss  Gluck's  voice  was  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  she  added  to  its  effectiveness 
by  the  charm  of  her  manner,  wslng  Just 
enough  dramatic  action  to  enhance  the 
expressiveness  of  her  song  without  over- 
doing It.    She  showed  the  wide  range 
of  her  ability  to  express  varying  emo- 
tions in  the  Schumann  cycle.    She  was 
equally  successful  in   the   songs  with 
I  English  words  and  by  the  varied  nature 
1  of  her  songs  she  charmed  her  hearers  i 
with  the  remarkable  beauty  of  both  her 
I  lower  and  high  notes.    There  are  few ' 

singers  whose  tones  like  those  of  Miss 
Gluck  shows  clear,  bell-like  resonance 
combined  with  velvety  smoothness,  in 
all  parts  of  the  rerister. 

Mr.  Bauer  played  with  his  usual  ele- 
gance of  finish,  combined  with  poignant 
emotional  expression.  His  program  did 
not  permit  him  to  shew  any  exti-emes  of 
brilliance  or  po-sver,  but  his  work  aboimd- 
ed  in  beauty.  He  was  at  his  best  in  the 
Schubert  impromptu  and  some  of  his 
little  added  gems.   
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Harold 
In  Sym- 


GLUCK-BAUER 

Alma    Gluck,    soprano,  and 
Bauer,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  in  sym- 
phony Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
program: 

Miss  Gluck  saog:  .Song  Cycle.  "JVauonllebe 
nod  Lcben,  Schumann   (Mr.  Bauer  at  the  ol- 

Rerery.  Zlmbalist;  r.luba's  .VI.-  from  "Tsar'.? 
Urido,"  Rlmsky-Korsukoff;  Ilopak.  .Mouaeor-- 
«k7,  June  .Morning.  WlDeby;  Green  Kly#r 
Ciippciiter;  To  a  Butterfly.  Powell;  'Way  Down 
South.  Homer;  Red,  Red  Rote  Cottenet 

Mr.  Bauer  played:  Sonata.  B  minor.  CSiooin- 
thi-<^  preludes:  Lea  Cofilnes  d'Anacapr!  La 
Fllle  aux  diereux  do  lln  Minstrels,  Debi'issy 
Impioraptu.  G-flat.  Scbubert;  Etu<le  en  forme 
do  Valse,  Salnt-Saens. 

The  hall  was  filled  and  the  audience 
was  one  of  the  most  responsive,  appre- 
ciative and  insisted  for  recalls  that  has 
been  there  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
was  most  liberal  and  energetic  In  ap- 
plause. Both  Miss  Gluck  and  Mr  Bauer 
were  generous  In  adding  to  the  pro- 
gram.   Some  of  the  extra  numbers  were 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPER.\  HOUSE— Second  and 
third  act  of  "Romeo  and  Juliette."  Mr. 
Strony  conducted. 

The  Duke  ot  Verona  Mr.  -Wronskl 

Capulet  Mr.  Grand 

Tybalt  -Mr-  Deru 

Gregory  ...Mr.  Sampierl 

Paris  IVIr.  Everett 

Romeo  Mr.  Muratore 

Mercutio  Mr.  DanRes 

Bfiivolio  Mr.  Fusco 

Stpphano  Mme.  Swartz-Morse 

I'riar  Laurence  Mr.  Marcoux 

flertrude  Miss  Rlenska.la 

.J-jliette  Mme.  Melba 

Followed  by  the  third  and  fourth  acts 
ot  "La  Boheme."  Mr.  Moranzoni  con- 
ducted. 

Rodolfo  Mr.  Tanlongo 

M.irccllo  Mr.  Danfces 

.s.-haunard  Mr.  Pulclni 

f'nillne  Mr.  Mardones 

MIml  Mme.  Melba 

Musetta  Mme.  Berlza 

Seritente  Mr.  Tortorici 

Mr.  Leverett  Arlington  sat  m'.;sing  in 
front  of  the  fire  at  the  Porphyry  last 
l  ight  after  the  performance.  A  tankard 
oi  ale  was  within  easy  reach.  Suddenly 
lie  was  aware  of  young  men  talking  in 
the  corner.  He  coughed  apologetically 
and  then  lifted  up  his  voice: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  many  of  us 
enjoyed  the  opera  tonight.  It  nay  be. 
as  you  say.  that  the  upper  tones  of  Mme. 
Melba's  voice  did  not  have  the  brilliance 
which  once  distinguished  therr,  al- 
though you  are  too  young  to  remember 
the  splendor  of  those  tones  when  she 
first  visited  us  20  years  ago.  It  may  be 
that  she  was  at  times  short  'orcathed. 
Yet  many  of  my  friends  and  I  passed  a 
delightful  evening,  and.  If  you  will  bear 
v.lth  an  old  fogy  for  a  few  miputes  I'll 
tell  you  why.  First  of  all,  the  large  au- 
dience was  enthusiastic,  and  operatic 
enthusiasm  warms  the  blood  of  u.s  old 
fellows.  I  have  attended  pertoinian  es 
this  season,  excellent  performances, 
when  the  attitude  of  th?  audi«-,nce  re- 
minded me  of  the  New  Yoiker's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Boston  Opera  House  as  'The 
First  Unitarian  Opera  House  cf  Bos- 
ton.' I  should  have  said  congiegatlon 
instead  of  audience. 

"Let  me  drink  to  old  memories."  Mr. 
-Arlington  raised  the  tankard  to  his 
lilia.  drank  deep,  and  sighed. 

■Twenty  years  ago  this  month,  young 
gentlemen.  Mme.  Melba  first  sang  here 
and  the  opera  was  'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 
W  ith  lier  were  Jean  de  Reszke.  the  most 
romantic  of  Romeos.  and  Pol  Plancon, 
a  Friar  Laurence  with  a  voice  which 
•  r  richness,  pure  sonority  and  pontifi- 
1  al  dignity  has  only  been  equalled  with-i 
in  my  recollection  by  that  of  Nannettl, 
the  Italian.    That  was  u  night  never  to 
be  forgotten.    And  as  I  heard  last  eve- 
ning the  familiar  music  of  the  balcony 
scene  and  the  wedding  ceremony,  there 
was  often  the  same  incomparable  qual- 
ity In,  what  the  music  critics  call,  I 
believe,  the  working  part  of  Mme.  Mel- 
,ba'8  voice.    Again  I  wat<  in  Mechanics' 
IBulldlng;  again  I  heard  Melba  In  all  her 
clory.    Mr.  Muratore  sang  with  great 
fervor,  and  again  I  heard  de  Reszke  be- 
ne.ath  the  balcony  and  his  song  of  agony 
iifter  the  Duke's  sentence.    Mr.  Danges, 
w  ho  I  am  glad  to  say  -.s  recovering  his 
Milce,  was  a  better  Mercutio  than  those 
:ve  have  seen  before.   Mr.  Marcoux,  with 
Ills  ascetic  appearance,  gave  a  spiritual 
intensity    to    Gounod's    rather  vulgar 
music.     TJ\a   ^tephano  In   time  pasti 
though  she  may  have  pleased  the  eye— 
and    Miss    Querela    was    a  gorgeous 
reaf  ure — did   much   harm '  to   the  ear, 
but  Mme.  Swartz-Morse  sang  her  ditty 
admirably  and  bore  herself  like  a  gal- 
lant youth. 

"The  last  time  I  heard  Mme.  Melba  aa 
Juliet  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in 
1901  with  Saleza,  the  tenor;  Kdouajd  de 
Reszke,  an  unctuous  Iriar,  and  Plancon, 
the  most  stately  ot  hosts  in  all  Verona. 

"Now,  it  Is  possible,  as  you  say,  that 
Mme.  Melba  wisely  did  not  attempt  to 
sing  the  waltz  in  the  first  act,  and  that 
this  act  -n-as  prudently  passed-  over.  I 
have  heard  her  sing  that  waltz  and  the 
performance  turned  the  clay  of  the  mu- 
.•^lo  to  pure  gold.  The  first  act  is  the 
noorest  of  the  opera.    It  Is  cheap  and 


eommon.  Nor  do  X  Judge  a  singer  aon;iv 
by  her  abihty  to  sing  a  florid  air  that 
was  written  deliberately  as  a  trap  to 
catch  applause. 

"I  was  not  disturbed  because  two 
acts  of  'Boheme'  followed  two  acts  of 
oeunod's  opera.  You  should  have 
heard  the  discussion  over  'Boheme' 
when  it  was  first  performed  here  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Ellis's  company  in  l899..  The 
Boston  Theatre  was  packed,  for  Mme. 
Melba  was  to  sing.  With  her  were  Pan- 
dolfini.  tall,  slight,  who  looked  like  a 
half-starved  poet.  His  voice  was  light 
but  true  and  expressive.  Bensaude  was 
the  Marcello  and  Miss  de  Lussan,  the 
Musetta.  Would  you  believe  it,  in  1899 
the  crowd  found  fault  with  Puccini's 
music.  It  was  not  melodious;  it  was 
peculiar;  it  was  ungrammatlcal;  the 
subject  was  not  suitable  for  grand 
opera.  Why  was  Mme.  Melba  willing 
to  take  such  a  part.  There  was  no  op- 
portunity for  her  to  wear  handsome 
costumes.    And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

"And  the  last  time  I  heard  Mme. 
Melba  in  opera  was  in  1910  in  'Boheme' 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  with  John 
McCorraack,  Miss  Dereyne,  Sammarco 
Our  friend  Wallace  Goodrich  conducted. 

"When  Mme.  Melba  first  took  the  part 
of  Mlmi.  her  song  was  emotional,  for 
the  voice  Itself  had  a  strangely  pathetic 
quality,  a  girllshness,  a  naivete,  and 
yet  a  mature  richness.  It  was  not  nec- 
essary for  her  to  act  In  the  conventional 
meaning  of  the  word.  She  was  simple, 
graceful,  and  vocally  emotional.  Last 
night  she  played  with  a  spirit  and  a 
dramatic  intelligence  that  surprised  me. 
Not  only  were  the  tones  inherently 
emotional,  but  she  gave  the  music  a 
rhetorical  emphasis  and  showed  e,  facial 
expressiveness  that  added  greatly  to 
the  significance  of  her  Impersonation. 
She  is  an  extraordinary  woman,  young 
gentlemen,  and  if  you  will  take  the 
pains  to  study  her  career,  you  will  not 
talk  lightly  about  'loss  ot  brilliance  ' 
There  are  other  things  in  the  operatic 
world  besides  florid  waltz  songs  and 
extreme  high  notes.  I  hope  you  ap- 
plauded the  excellent  Marcello  ot  Mr. 
Danges  and  admired  tlie  vivacity  of 
.Mme.  Beritza.  I  wish  that  we  had 
seen  more  of  her  this  season. 

"And  so  I  enjoyed  the  evening,  be- 
cause I  heard  the  Mme.  Melba  of  .'his 
year  with  her  associates  and  also  saw 
and  heard  the  Mme.  Melba  of  former 
years  -with  singers  whose  voices,  alas 
are  now  silent.  The  stage  was  peopled 
last  night  with  moi'e  singers  than  those 
named  on  the  play  bill."  | 

And  Mr.  Arlington,  although  the  hour  I 
was  late,  called  for  another  tankard  I 
He  looked  about  him.  He  was  alone  I 
^^lth  his  msmoriee. 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  "The 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl."  a  play  of  fact 
and  fancy  by  Eleanor  Gates.  First  per- 
formance in  Boston. 

Potter  J.  Palmer  Collins 

Royle  Viola  Fortesque 

.Tane  ,  ./  Gladys  Falrbanlcs  ■ 

Gwendolyn. .  .iC/,.X»,  Viola  Dana 

Thomas  :.(..  (7!,  :  Harry  Cowley 

Plumber  -Wm.  S.  Lyons 

Organ  Grinder  Frank  Currier 

Mother  Ella  Rook 

Father  Harry  Cowan 

Doctor  Harry  C.  Browne 

Policeman  Jos.  A.  Binsrham 

Puffy  Bear  Al.  Grady 

King's   English  A.  Alphonse 

The  Little  Bird  A.  Alphonse 

The  Land  of  Lights,  where  candles 
burn  at  both  ends,  and  Robinhood's 
barn,  where  one  goes  'round  are .  no 
doubt  long  since  familiar  to  a  good 
many  Bosto^  playgoers,  but  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  are  still  unknown  to 
the  majority,  for  "The  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl"  is  In  town,  and  while  the  story  is 
a  charming  one  for  any  hearer  it  is  es- 
pecially so  for  those  to  whom  the  play 
is  a  complete  surprise.  The  critic,  being 
an  omniscient  person,  Is  at  somewhat  of 
a  disadvantage  in  such  a  case,  as  of 
course  he  has  already  heard  all  about 
it  and  misses  the  keen  pleasure  of  com- 
ing on  the  unexpected. 

The  developments  in  Mrs.  Gates's 
charming  play  are  certainly  most  un- 
expected, and  their  working  out  is  as 
clever  as  their  conception  is  original. 
Just  what  they  are,  however,  I  have 
no  Intention  of  telling,  as  I  made  up  my 
mind  before  I  left  the  theatre  that  I 
would  spoil  nobody's  fun  as  the  stupid 
reviewers  had  spoiled  mine..  A  pest 
take  them  all!  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
"The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  states  the 
case  ot  the  unfortunate  child  who  is 
left  to  the  care  of  nurses  and  gov- 
ernesses by  fashionable  parents  in  an 
.unusual  and  delightful  fashion.  It  Is  a 
strong  argument  In  favor  of  treating 
children  as  rational  beings  and  gl-ving 
them  intelligent  answers  to  Intelligent 
and  natural  questions. 

All  this  doesn't  mean  that  the  play 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  popular 
self  and  sex  question.  Far  from  it;  al- 
though its  arguments  could  well  be  ap- 
plied to  such  matters.  Nor  does  It  mean 
that  it  approaciies  the  problem  play  or 
the  staged  sermon.  As  the  program 
states.  It  is  a  play  ot  fact  and  fancy, 
anfi-  while  the  two  elements  run  side  by 
side,  intermingling  in  a  curious  way, 
the  background  of  fact  Is  never  allowed 
to  :^poil  the  fancy,  but  only  serves  to 
give  it  meaning  and  purpose  and  to  add 
to  the  deeply  human  quality  of  the 
play.  Its  lines  are  by  turns  pathetic 
and  deeply  satiric,  and  strike  now  and 
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In  »ent'v.ii 

•'l;inu't<' 

,  1  urnl  ilo- 
,<  and  un- 
v».  .iM  ^'i  m  real  Ufa. 
liv  the  iH-ooncelvfd 
tioldfn    ourls  and 
tliKl  frequently  mur 


«re  not  09  »ood  M  they 
a  tluniBh  praise  sl»'"'d/'« 
jwlft  striking  and  setting 
nmny  ot  them  were  un- 
.    bit    ragged    about  the 
inatteia  ivs  the  conceal- 
;uid  the  arrange- 
>d  rills.    Thf  rill 
bit  ot  old-fash- 
In  general,  a 
ation  anil  charm 
,  .     ;  .-.ed  Into  this  part 


'"'hJi'i^nmlncs  are  easily  forgot- 1  to  bow  his  thanks  from  the  stage, 
shoricomins^  leooUectlon  of  the     A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  dls- 
and  the  brilliant  con-  play  of  alluring  and  attriu  tivuly  dressec 


11', •  flrnt  act  representing  the  Little 
^  realistically  staged"  and  recalls 
n  haunts  of  Its  kind.    The  Rcs- 
ir ml  Grand  liala  Is  sumptuously  rep- 
.  .lentfd.  I'robably  for  additional  varle- 

Mr.  Mcl'lellaii  has  set  his  third  ai  l  i 
1  The  Gardens  of  the  Chauteaii  San- 
•  ucl,   Marly,   a   scene  of  plcturcs(|i 
,iuty.     In  the  original  play  this  a.  i 
Kes  place  In  the  Little  Cafe. 
I'ho  company  as  a  whole  was  capable, 
ii-.   Young  as  Albert  acted  with  the 
..luislto    Impudence    and    sant;'  with 
lilt.    Miss  Kraiicis  was  n  charming 
Yvonne.     Hor  costume   In   the  second 
act    excited   adniliatlon   and  curiosity. 
Miss    ICIaine    was    good-mUureJ  and 
comely    as    Gaby    Oaufrette,    but  she 
might  well  have  displayed  more  author- 
ity and  Insolence.     This  Insolence,  by 
the  way,  was  eltoctlvely  portrayed  by 
Miss  Empress  as  Loulou  Mlllefleurs.  who 
was,  besides,  a  striking  apparition  of 
exotic  beauty.   Mr.  Graves,  as  Blgredon. 
the  promoter,  delighted  the  audience  by 
his  grimaces  and  clowning.    He  made 
no  effort  to  Galllclse  the  part.  Mis.s 
Leigh's  Katzlollnka  was  properly  vehe- 
ment and  impetuous.    Mr.  Depp  made 
much  of  a  small  part  and  was  con- 
stantly amusing. 

A  very  large  audience  was  hearty  In 
its  expressions  of  approval  and  after 
the  second  act  Mr.  Erianger  was  forced 


tista,  lovely  gowns,  and  charm 
tinj.  should  the  whole  play  vei  , 
"rlaky"  altuatlona  and  covert  alluoloiia 
— some  none  too  subtle,  either —  that 
have  no  vital  connection  with  the  plot? 

This  panders  to  a  taste  tliat'the  peo- 
ple of  Boston,  at  least,  are  very  far 
I '  Kill  anxious  to  cultivate. 


the  author    and  It  Is  to  be  feminity  In  the  chorus 
that  the  play  will  have  a  long' 
i,.oessful  run  In  Boston.   


SHURKUT  TITIOATRE-The  Gilbert 
and  Sulli\an  Festival  Company  In  "lo- 
lanthe,"'  with  DeWolf  Hopper.  The  cast: 

The  Lord  chiincidlor  Do  Wolf  Hopper 

The  Eurl  of  Mount  Ararat. 

Arthur  CunnlnRham 

The  Karl  of  Tolloller  Arthur  AldrUlso 

ftreplion  loliu  C.  Thomaa 

Private  VVlllls  Herbert  Wuterous 

The  Train-nearer  Henry  Smith 

The  Fairy  Queon  Sara  M.  Edwards 

lolanthe  Gladys  Caldwell 

'  ella  ,  Gertrude  Self 

'^''"a  Florence  I,ee 

•"lela  Gladys  McDonald 

I'hylUs  Alice  Brady 

MME.  AGUGLIA  PLAYS 

"ZAZA"  AT  HUB  THEATRE 

Realistic  Representation — All  Parts 
Weil  Fiiied. 

HUB  THEATRE— Mmo.  Miml  Aguglla 
and  her  company  of  Sicilian  players 
opened  a  week's  engagement  in  reper- 
toire in  "Zaza,"  a  comedy  in  five 
by  Pierre  Berton  and  C.  Simon, 
oast 

Zaza  t^..VA).%....Mlml  Aguglla 


■OLONIAL  THIiATRE — "Tl-je  Little; 
?»>."  a  musical  comedy  In  three  acts,  i 
d  lyrics  liy  C.  M.  S.  McLellan.  | 
.  Ivan  Ca.-yll.    Founded  on  the 
i.irce.  "La  Pstit  Cafe.''  by  Tris- 
Uernard..     First    peiforniance  in 
-Ion. 

 ,.\  Edna  Pendleton 

 t..\PT  Tom  Graves 

 Maurice  I'ase 

 '.  Harry  Depp 

 tN'illiam  Doyle 

ifrette  Mildred  KUIiie 

■  illetleura  Marie  Empress 

 Etldle  Morris 

tnbola  Fred  Graham 

ix  of  Galmanla.  . . .  John  Deverall; 
k  F.  Stanton  Heck! 

 ,  .Toseph  Monahan 

J  Jo.seph  Monehan 

 Mar.lorle  Gateson 

 Harold  Vizard 

 ,  Alma  Francis 

irlflan  John  E.  Young 

:.ka  Grace  Leigh 

nis  musical  entertainment  is  one  of 
isual  merit  and  plentiful  variety.  It 
•  Isomely  staged  and  elaborately 
I,    while  the  performance  last 
■.vas  spirited  on  the  part  of  prln- 
vis  and  chorus. 

r.e   Petit   Cafe,"   Tristan  Bernard'sj 
e,  was  first  presented  at  the  Palais  i 
al  Theatre.  Pans,  in  October,  1911. 
.vas  adapted  for  the  English  stage 
;  given  by  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  at  the 
yliouse  In  September  of  the  foUow- 
year.    C.  M.  S.  McClellan's  version 
•  li  Mr.  Caryll's  music  was  first  seen 
the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  New 
Inst  N'ovember. 

'    il  French  piece  ts  rich  fn 
a  slender  plof  Mr.  Bernard 
.  lite  ingenuity  in  inventing 
.ily    amusing   situations.    The  dia- 
;e  Is  well  turned,  highly  seasoned,  in 
n  frankly  and  delicately  Gallic, 
bcrt.  a  waiter  at  the  Little  Cafe,  is 
a  fortune.    The  news  reaches  his 
;iloyer  before  he  Is  himself  informed. 
■;    scheming    publican,    urged    by  a 
wd  promoter,  promptly  coaxes  Albert 
'  signing  a  20  years"  contract  to  re- 
in In  his  service.  Albert  hears  of  his 
erltance.    To    the   astonishment  of 
plotters  he  does  not  free  himself 
handing  over  to  them  a  goodly  por- 
ri'  his  newly  acquired  wealth,  but 
instead,  to  increase  his  fortune 
rig  the  salary  agreed  upon, 
-.i    IS    the    beginning    of  Albert's 
.ble  life.    By  day  he  is  a  waiter,  .a 
-"^    "coming,    sir,"    and    "tliick  or 
in  the  Linis  Caffc.   By  night  lie 
and  dallies  with  fair  ladles  in 
aurant  Grand  Gala.    He  is  re- 
pursued  In  turn  by  Gaby  Gau  ' 
.ueen  of  N'ight  Restaurants,  and 
..  ;  aisly  named  in  the  French  ver- 
Belangere  D'Acquitaire.  Katzlolin- 
a  Hungarian  singer,  a  former  love  I 
his  waiter  days,  and  Yovnne,  the 
arming  daughter  of  Philibert,  host  of 
TJtrle  Cafe.    The  waiter's  troubles 
!y  end  In  marriage   with  the 

■'  Lellan  was  shrewd  in  thinking 
Bernard's  play  would  provide 

■  material  for  innsical  comedy, 
o.  .:,'lnal  story  Is  barely  outlined  and 
spectator  ts  entertcined  rather  by| 

.    spectacle,  music  and  general  per-j 
«:  than  by  scintillating  dialogue. 
•  plot  Is  more  consistent  and 
thar  r?iat  usually  to  be  found 
•'ire. 

sing  spectable  of  Al-i 
'  emplo.ytr.  There  are, 
the  aosurd  difficultior  which  arise 
n  he  attempts  to  keep  his  friends  of 
.•  and  night  apart,  and  in  Ignorance  of ' 
i  dual  character. 

.Ir.     Caryll's    music    is  melodious, 
-    •  rhythmed.  varied  and  bri'iiant. 
the    numbers    v.'hlch    are  no 
'  stinpd  to  hecarrif   porviila"-  wn: 
:>,r  Whom  I'll  Marry,"  "Do  Tou  | 
'.  Dancing."  "Thi.s  Gay  Paree,"! 


CORT  THEATRE— First  performance 
on  Monday,  March  16,  "Pi-etty  Mrs. 
Smith,"  by  Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer 


Harris 

George  .TWv. .James  A.  Gleason 

Frank  Smith  Harrison  Hunter 

Bohby  Jones  Sydney  Grant! 

Letltia  Proudfoot  Charlotte  Greenwood  I 

Mrs.  Smith  Kitty  Gordon! 

Forrest  Smith  Roy  .\twoII 

Ferdinand  Smith  Edward  Martindel 

A  good  rfleal  of  Interest  had  been 
aroused  by  the  announcement  that  Oli- 
ver Morosco  was  presenting  a  "comedy 
with  music,"  rather  than  a  musical 
comedy,  at  the  Cort  Theatre  tonight, 
and  starring  In  the  title  role,  beautiful 
Kitty  Gordon. 

The  house,  even  for  a  first  night,  was 
very  well  filled,  but  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  in  the  course  of  a  week  It  will 
be  fuller. 

In  the  first  place,  the  music  is  melo- 
dious and  clever.  People  went  away— 
as  Kitty  Gordon  herself  put  it— "hum- 
ming a  tune."  and  there  were  many 
tunes  to  choose  from.  Then  the  produc- 
tion was  masterly.  In  the  few  years 
since  Mr.  Moresco  started  as  a  producer 
of  plays  he  has  certainly  learned  to 
adapt  himself  to  tho  clamorous  needs 
of  a  modern  public.  Tlie  scene  in  the 
first  act— a  hotel  veranda  at  Palm 
Beach— is  one  of  the  prettiest  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time. 

As  for  the  play  and  the  acting:  With 
Miss  Gordon.  Miss  Charlotte  Greenwood 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Grant  in  the  cast,  the 
most  fragile  plot  might  be  carried 
through  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 
When  that  plot  is  a  good  one.  if  worn 
a  trifle  thin,  success  of  a  kind  is  as- 
sured. 

We  cavil  at  the  term,  "a  comedy  with 
music,"  however,  as  a  misnomer.  A 
lady  among  the  audience  voiced  popular 
opinion  very  fairly  with  her  declaration 
that  "  'Pretty  Mrs.  Smith,'  was  the  best 
musical  comedy  she  had  seen  this  sea- 
son," and  the  fact  is  that  more  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  story  than  is 
usual  in  musical  comedy  and  some  of 
the  music  taken  away.  One  is  not  sated 
with  riches,  but  very  well  soothed  and 
amused. 

The  story  concerns  a  certain  lonely 
woman  who  has  had  two  husbands  and 
is  separated  from  her  third  because  lie 
seeks  a  divorce  on  grounds  of  jealousy. 
The  two  former  husbands  are  supposed 
to  be  dead,  but,  of  course,  they  turn  up 
and  just  at  the  critical  juncture,  for 
Drucilla  has  just  been  re-united  to  hus- 
band No.  3.  The  scene  in  which  this 
takes  place,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
I  is  very  charming,  and  the  song  "Love 
.  Has  Come  to  stay  in  Our  House"  will 
probably  become  more  than  popular. 

How  the  three  husbands  meet  and  the 
final  happy  ending  must  be  seen.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  disclose  the  rather 
unusual  d<;nouement  thus  early  in  the 
history  of  the  play,  and  Miss  Gordon  as 
Mrs.  Smith  must  be  sten  In  the  part. 
Her  acting  has  improved  remarkably 
in  the  past  year,  and  in  the  last  act, 
where  there  is  real  call  upon  her  emo- 
tional possibilities,  she  rises  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  her. 

Charlotte  Greenwood  as  Letltia  Proud- 
foot    is— in    slang    phraseology    —  "a 
scream,"  and  we  would  especially  corn- 
mend  Harrison  Hunter  as  the  fortunate  i 
husband  who  wins  the  lovely  Drucilla,  i 
and-  Mr.  James  A.     Gleason    as  tlie 
darky  waiter,  George.    He  gives  a  very 
clever  study  of  this  quaint  person.  Mr. 
Roy  Atwell  and  Edward  Martlndale  are 
each  good  In  their  parts.    The  cast  is  i 
excellent.    But  now  for  the  pill,  a  very  I 
small  one  for  this  largo  amount'ot  pain.  ! 

The  singers  and  the  orchestra  were  i 
not  together  throughout  the  whole  per- 
formance.    Possibly,    of    course,  this 
was  due  to  lack  of  rehearsals  and  will  , 
be  remedied.  ; 

As  for  another  and  a  graver  fault,  i 
w<-  would  .--pnak  more  decisively  pn  a 


acts 
The 


Klmona. 


;.iv®'.V. 


C.  Zoppetti  I 
.A.  Ferrau 

SiVnora,  bufresne  T.  Cecchlnj 

Natalia  A-  J?""."^'" 

Melania  P-  Blagiott 

Dufresne  

Cascard  C.  Dondinl 

Mme.  Aguglla,  as  tigerish  and  mag- 
netic as  ever,  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  her  compatriots,  most  of 
whom  had  been  faithful  attendants  at 
her  engagement  at  the  same  theatre  in 
January. 

Zaza,  a  music  hall  star,  playing  in 
the  provinces,  falls  in  love  with  Du- 
fresne and  succeeds  in  captivating  him. 
They  live  together.  She  hears  later  he 
is  married.  She  goes  to  Paris  and  meets 
his  little  daughter.  The  child  turns  her 
from  her  purpose  of  informing  Mme. 
Dufresne  of  her  husband's  infidelity. 
Then  she  sees  tliat  Dufresne  cares  more 
for  his  wife  and  child  than  for  her  and 
slie  leaves  him  and  goes  back  to  her 
former  life. 

Mme.  Aguglla  simulated  the  emotions 
of  the  unhappy  Parisienne  with  fidelity 
and  passion.  She  gave  an  intense  vi- 
tality to  the  big  scenes  and  played  the 
lighter  ones  with  the  rough  comedy 
that  conforms  with  the  character  O'f 
Zaza.  Her  facial  expressions  and  elo- 
quent gestures  conspired  to  render  tlie 
meaning  of  the  dialogue  clear  even  to 
that  portion  of  her  audience  to  whom 
Italian  was  unintelligible. 

The  version  o-f  the  play  given  by  this 
company  differs  essentially  from  any 
that  has  been  presented  by  an  English 
speaking  company  in  this  country.  Mme. 
Aguglia  makes  the  first  act  saliently 
realistic  by  entering  immediately  upon 
the  rise  of  the  curtain  and  making  up 
at  her  dressing  table  while  the  dialogue 
goes  on  close  at  hand. 

Of  her  company,  all  parts  ^ere  ac- 
ceptably taken.  G.  Sterni,  playing  Du- 
fresne, tried  to  do  what  was  expected 
of  him  in  a  poor  acting  part.  Mme. 
Zoppetti  as  Simona  had  little  to  do  and 
no  opportunity  to  enchant  the  audience 
with  her  charming  personality  as  slie 
did  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  appear- 
ance here.  C.  Dondini  was  excellent, 
as  lie  always  is,  and  Mme.  Biagiotti  as 
Meiania  gave  a  clever  characterization 
ot  Melania. 

Tonight  "La  Cena  delle  Beffe,"  a 
tragedy  in  four  acts,  will  be  given. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  -  "The  Crisis." 
Winston  Churchill's  dramatic  version 
of  his  own  lilce-named  novel.  In  four 
acta. 

.Stephen  "Brioe  'VA  illiain  P.  Carleton 

Rllphalet  Hopper  Donalfl  Meek 

Clarence  Colfax  t'lcderick  Ormonde 

Col.  Carrel  Walter  Walker 

JudRe  Whipple  .\I  Roberts 

Carl  Rlchter  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

Jack  Brlnsinade  ,  Carney  tJhristle 

Georjre  Catherwood  -Mfrod  Lunt 

Maurice  Renault  Geoijre  Hunt 

Tom  Catherwood  ....Montan.T  Wllllnms 

Mr,  Canter  Gcorue  Krnst 

Joscphus  Rob^-rt  Cnpron 

liphnm  Georpe  Ernst 

.auctioneer  Montana  Williams 

VlrRlaia  Carvel  Doris  Olsson 

Xanr-y  Anctjsta  0111 

Pnss  Russell  Florence  Shirley 

Mrs.  Bricc  Mabel  Colcord 

Maud  Catherwood.;...-  Anna  Faystone 

Kiigenle  Ren.nilt  lleatrlc  t,orIn(r 

Anne  Brlnsmade  Sylvia  Cnshman 

The  play  Mr.  Churchill  has  fashioned 
from  his  own  novel  begins  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  dead  issue  and  mellows 
into  a  sentimental  drama  set  In  war 
times.  Slavery  is,  of  course,  the  theme 
about  which  a  -warm  argument  rages  in 
the  first  act;  there  Is  the  tragic  Stephen 
Brice  to  plead  for  universal  freedom 
and  Col.  Carvel  to  spealc  against  it;  and 
when  we  have  done  witli  their  informal 
debates  we  are  led  into  anotlier  of  tho 
many  love  stories  woven  out  of  the 
southern  rebelilon. 

It  were  obviously  a  bootless  occupa- 
tion to  argue  slavery  today— whether 
for  it  or  asralnst  it:  still  there  can  be 


■upronie  in  the  public  mind  at  the  time 
of  which  Mr.  Churchill  has  written ;  so 
that  when  lie  brings  his  chiiractera  to 
talk  of  it  as  they  do  he  vivifies  his  play 
so  much  the  more.  "The  Crisis"  Is  not 
wanting  a  certain  iilusionnry  appeal; 
yet  it  la  not  to  he  thought  far  superior 
to  many  drnnius  based  on  the  war,  since 
here  again  wo  meet  a  northern  soldier 
who.  coming  under  a  Dixie  maiden's 
spell,  will  sacrifice  all  tor  her  sake;  here 
again  theie  is  a  frank  aiming  to  please 
our  patriotism;  here  again  we  see  how 
loyally  the  southerners  stood  to  their 
cause. 

Mr.  Craig's  players  yesterday  spoke 
M  people  from  the  Confedet^ite  states; 
theirs  was  the  softness  of  speech  native 
to  the  characters.  ;ind— what  Is  more 
Important— there  was,  too,  a  fiense  tor 
eiiading  in  all  the  acting. 


ANNAHELDSTAR 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

'Mfts  Anna  Jrieia,  wno  is  now  playing 
a  very  limited  vaudeville  engagement  at 
the  very  reinunerative  figure  of  J3000 
per  week,  is  at  B.  V.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week,  bringing  with  her  the  songs 
that  she  made  famous  and.  Incidentally, 
some  18  trunks  full  of  the  latest  Paris- 
ian creations.    Miss  Held,  who  Is  ap- 
pearing under  the  management  of  F. 
Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  and  carrying  along  her 
own  musical  director,  was  enthusias- 
tically received  by  two  large  audiences 
yesterday.    Each  audience  she  favored 
with  five  selections,  the  concluding  song 
of  the  series  being  her  "Won't  Tou 
Come  and  Play  With  Me,"  the  first  song 
in  English  she  ever  attempted  and  al-  1 
ways  regarded  by  Miss  Held  as  one  of  1 
her  most  Successful.    As  the  star  of 
several   shows.   Including   "The  Little 
Duchess,"    "Miss   Innocence,"  "Papa's 
Wife"  and  others,  Miss  Held  has,  first 
and  last,  scored  tremendous  hits  with 
many  songs  and  she  is  using  these  en- 
tirely upon  her  present  engagement. 

Miss  Held,  o^  course,  makes  a  com- 
plete change  of  costume  after  each 
song  and  shows  an  array  of  gowns  of 
bewildering  splendor.  While  she  is  off 
the  stage  some  motion  pictures  of  her 
are  thrown  upon  the  screen.  One  series 
shows  her  horseback  r'dlng  In  France; 
another  series  is  taken  while  ehe  Is 
feeding  the  elephants  and  other  quad- 
rupeds at  a  zoo.  At  each  performance 
yesterday  Miss  Held  was  given  a  won- 
derful reception,  tsowing  her  acknowl- 
edgments time  after  time. 

Just  before  Miss  Held  upon  the  bill 
come  those  two  old  favorites,  Charles 
and  Fannv  Van,  In  their  amusing  sketch 
entitled  "From  Stage  Carpenter  to 
Ackter."  Always  clever  the  two  "Vans 
present  several  new  songs,  doing  them 
all  well.  Then  Francis  McGlTin  and 
company,  with  Mr.  McGinn  playing  Of- 
ficer O'Reilly,  present  "The  Cop,"  a 
comedy  upon  the  police  graft  In  New 
York.  Officer  O'Reilly  Is,  of  course,  the 
honest  cop  and  because  of  his  honesty, 
strange  to  relate,  is  raised  to  a  Ueu- 
1  tenancy.  It  is  an  interesting  sketch  and 
is  well  presented.  Also  out  of  the 
ordinarv  run  of  vaudeville  acts  is  that 
of  Bertie  Herron  and  Bonnie  Gaylord 
down  upon  the  program  as  "The  Two 
Corking  Girls,"  corking  presumably  be- 
cause they  are  burnt-cork  artists,  al- 
though subsequently  they  remove  their 
complexions  within  full  view  of  their 
audiences  and  to  Its  huge  enjoyment. 

The  Wilson  Brothers — Joe  and  Frank 
— made  everybody  laugh  in  the  skit 
"Go  Out."  Jane  Ward  and  BlUle  Cul- 
len— it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was 
the  better— gave  a  piajiosongologue  that 
won  much  favor.  Valveno  and  Lamore 
opened  the  show  In  "Bumping  the 
Bumps."  a  grotesque  gymnastic  act. 
The  Marconi  Brothers  looked  the  part 
of"  Italian  street  musicians  with  their 
accordions;  Anita  Diaz's  monkeys  did 
all  manner  of  funny  things,  and  the 
performance  concluded  with  the  De- 
Vole  trio,  daring  aeriallsts. 

Next  week  a  special  anniversary  bill 
is  to  be  presented  In  celebration  of  the 
opening  of  the  B.  F.  Keith  Theatre, 
just  a  score  of  years  from  next  week 
Tuesday. 

CONCERT 
OF  KNEISELS 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  TEs  fourth 
and  last  concert  of  its  29th  season  last 
evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a 
warmly  appreciative  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Hinton,  piano 
quintet  in  C  minor,  op.  SO  (first  time 
here);  Giazounoff,  interludlum  in  modo 
antico;  Brune.  scherzo  from  quartet  in 
■C  minor  op.  38*  (ms.);  Bach,  suite  In  C 
major  for  'cello  alone  (Mr.  Willske 
•cellist);  Schumann,  quartet  In  J'  maj 


■  '  i.'s  music  l.s  I  ...i.v.  own 
here.  Jiis  wife,  Katharine  liui.d.suii,  the 
pianist  last  night,  played  his  piano  con- 
cecto  six  years  ago  at  a  Symphony  "in- 
sert and  smaller  pieces  by  bim 
been  on  the  programs  of  her  re^ 
MlBs  Goodson  has  also  twice  asi:.  lui 
the  Knelsels  In  their  concerts  In  Boston. 

This  quintet  is  well  written  and  tor 
the  most  part  Interesting:  in  a  highly 
respectable  and  orthodox  manner.  The 
musical  Ideas  are  not  of  great  distinc- 
tion In  themselves,  but  they  are  tr^ted 
clearly  and  frankly;  there  Is  independ- 
I  ence  In  part-writing,  and  the  composi- 
tion shows  a  practised  hand  In  the 
field  of  chamber  music.  The  first  move- 
ment Is  rather  dry,  anfl  the  second  Is 
rather  Mendelssohnian.  The  motive  of 
the  slow  movement  is  finely  developed 
and  this  movement  and  the  finale  may 
well  command  the  respect  of  musicians 
and  the  general  public.  Miss  Goodson 
played  the  piano  part  con  amors'.  ! 

Glazounoflf's  Interlude  Is  well  known 
here,  and  the  Scherzo  of  Brune  was  an  ; 
agreeable  companion  number.  Mr.  Will-  ' 
ske  displayed  a  full  rich  tone  and  a  pure  ' 
taste  in  the  Suite  of  Bach.  The  peculiar 
Intimacy  of  Schumann's  music  Always ' 
finds  sympathetic  Interpretationa  in  the 
Knelsels. 

The  following  works  were  played  at 
the  preceding  concerts: 

Nov.  4,  Beethoven,  Quartet  in  F  minor,  ■ 
op.  95;  Chadwlck,  Quartet  in  D  minor, 
No.  6;  Brahms,  olarinet  and  quintet,  B 
minor  (Mr.  Henri  Leon  Leroy,  clarinet- 
ist). 

Dec.  2,  Mozart,  Quartet  in  P  major; 
.Schubert,  Posthumous  Quartet  in  D. 
minor;  Franck,  piano  quintet.  Mr. 
Michael  von  Zadora,  pianist,  played  here 
for  the  first  time. 

Jan.  6,  d'lndy.  Quartet  In  E  major,  op. 
4";  Beethoven,  Quartet  in  F  major  op. 
.".■),  No.  1.  '    >  f 

These  concerta  hRve  given  much 
pleasure.  Although  the  Quartet  is  no 
longer  literally  a  "Boston  Institution," 
the  fact  that  it  was  organized  here  and 
h'alned  its  International  reputation  when 
the  members  were  residents  of  Boston 
will  always  be  a  source  of  local  pride 
and  the  career  of  the  Quartet  will  fur- 
nish one  of  the  most  Important  cli;ip- 
''      '"  "l  y  of  music  In  this  n! 

Mme.  Aguglia  in  "La  Cena  Delle 
Beffe"  at  Hub  Theatre— 
A  Gruesome  Story. 


bound  and  Imprisoned,  tortured  by  In 
outraged  father  and  two  former  lov^s 

nathy.  Nerl  is  a  swaggerer  of  mon- 
stro  s  bestiality.  GInevra  is  a  t"dN 
suaT  ^h^:*^"-"""^'  ^^'fi-'h  and  sen- 
nsvrho^^  G'^etto  and  In' the 

psychological  study  of  this  character 
lies  the  strength  Of  the  play 

Benelli's  exposition  of  such  a  nature 
iea'fstic  unfiinchliiglv 
vke      Hp  ^°   has   every  mental 

til      Jr^  suspicious.  .<imooth- 

tongued,  an  implacable  enemy.  Old  in  ' 
treachery  and  cunning  in  intrigue  he 
l,fiff''t„'"  tl^^  <J'^«"'«t"'-e  and^suker! 
ing  of  those  about  him.  The  victim  bf 
a  detestable  Joke,  his  vindlctive^ess 
knows  no  bounds.  He  sets  his  trans 
with  diabolical  skill 

Mme.  Agugha  played  this  part  with 
lier  usual  sincerity  and  native  7lo- 
Quence.  She  was  a  comely  figure,  but 
the  illusion  was  slight.  Nor  did  the 
flammsr  Intensity  of  her  acting  suggest 
he  physical  weakness  of  Gianetto  for 
o  d.  f  ^  <--°«-ard.    In  other 

wo.ds  tne  part  is  not  well  suited  to  her 
Jli.  Sternl  as  Neii  acted  with  much 
Iiitelligence  and  emotional  force  Mme 
Zoppetti's  Ginevra  was  a  clever  inip^r^ 

J?'^^'"       the  cast  were  ef- 
fective    There  was  a  large  and 
thustastic  audlenc* 
Tonight  -Malia"  will  be  performed. 


i  oni  r,i,-it      till:      iuohuscaii  exlB^^in^.■e 
with  the  life  of  Vlillers  de  1'  Isle  Adam, 
]  who,  after  his'' 20th  year,  did  not  have 
(his  own  hearfli  or  table  for  one  d^^y; 
and  for  30  ye^rs  he  wandered  at  night 
fiom  one  catti.io  another,  "His  poverty, 
the  frightful  poverty  of  cities,  had  so 
marked  and  fsfehioned  him  i^t  he  re- 
sembled one  oT  those  vagaltonds  who, 
clothed  in  black,  sleep  on  fii/s  benches 
of  public  walks.  He  had  the  livid  color, 
spotted  with  red,  the  glas^^  look,  tho 
humble  back  of  the  poor."   And  yet  he 
never  knew  his  poverty;  'He  Was  uncon- 
scious of  his  wanderings.'  ."in  thought 
he  was  always  living  in  enclwnted  gar-  I 
dens,  in  marvellous  palaces!  In  vaults 
full  of  Asiatic  treasure,  where  shone  the  j 
faces  of  royal  sapphires  and  hieratic 
virgins."    The  exterior  world  did  not 
exist  for  him.    "Hla  soul  was  full  of 
I  lonely  castles  on  the  edge  of  lakes  where 
I  the   moon  silvered   enchanted  swans." 
,  And  so  Schopenhauer  exclaimed:  "What 
I  palace,  what  Escurial,  what  Alhambra 
:  ever  equalled  in  magnificence  the  dark , 
dungeon  in  wliich  Cervantes  wrote  his 
■Don     Quixote'?'      No     wonder  that 
Anatole  France,   thinking  of  Villiers's 
gorgeous    visions    and    superb  prose, 
cried  out:     "Go  in  peace.    You  have 
taken  the  part  or  the  ideal,  the  pa-t 
of  Mary,  the  better  part.    Great  pas 
sions   are  never  sterile.     A  world  of 
images  has  peopled  the  lofty  solitudes 
of  your  soul." 
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When  the  time  came  roand 

That  the  Soul  must  leaxc  the  Body 

All  the  Man'a  kiDsfolk 

Stood  roiuid  (he  bed 

Where  the  miriiric  was  to  b* 

The  deparluri'  for  thu  JourDcy. 
.\n<\  the  heavy  eyelids 
(/a\e  faint  reroKnItion. 
Ami  the  leaden  haoda 
'.'might  at  the  roveilet; 
Then  the  Soul  stood  onf 
Invisible  beside  the  Body 
.\ud  ahlvcred  in  the  atrjinje  air. 

Question  of  Etiquette. 

s  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  spending  last  Sunday  evening 
I  company  at  a  friend's  house  in  Lime 
if.f.l    a4id    the    question    came  up 

ether  it  was  the  polite  thing  for  the 

■  1  of  tho  house  to  uke  off  his  ool- 
.  and  boots  of  a  hot  night.   It  seemed 

most  of  us  that  he  ought  to  stand  it 
'ih  the  rest,  out  of  respect  for  the 
'  i<3.  ?:UGENE  BLOSSOM. 

Hoston,  March  IC. 


HUB  THEATnE-Mrae.  Mimi  .A.guglla 
»nd  her  company  of  Itaiian  players  In 
"La  Cena  delle  Boffe.  "  aplay  In  four 
lots  by  Seni  Benelll. 

Glannetto  Malesplnl  Aruclla 

iw«hoti«  •••")•  Li-  ^pp^y] 

I-amm.tia  J.<L,         "  's^-tJ?'','," 

CIntIa  H-'^v.;;  S.  AriBia 

Gahrlrllo  Chlaniinnntesl  r/^^Mn 

n^Torn.,„indiei  ^  ^  y-.-oy^:^ 

II  Trlnta.'. ""iK'ni 

II  I>oi  (on-.   ;,•■  •'„• 

tl  Calanrtn.  ..  ^- 

t'n  rontor..   »lianelnl 

i>em  Benelll  has  been  recently  con- 
iplcuous  In  Boston  as  the  author  of  the 
tragic  poem  "L'Amore  del  Tre  Re."  He 
la  also  known  as  the  writer  of  "La 
Maschcra  dl  Bruto"  (The  Mask  of  Bru- 
,tus)  and  "La  Cena  Dellc  BelTo,"  Ilter- 
,mlly  translated  "The  Suppor  of  Jokes 
performed  at  the  Hub  Theatre  la 
•venlng  by  Mme.  Aguglla  and  her  com- 
pany, probably  for  the  flr.n  time  In 
Boston. 

Thl.s  tragedy  of  vigorous  action  Is  not 
merely  a  play  of  unusual  power.  It  is 
»  historical  picture  of  Klorent  e.  the 
Florence  of  the  loth  century,  with  Its 
umn'life"''  "'or'^'s.  its  tempest- 

Th,>  .'beiia  "  from  which  (lie  piece  is 
^an.od  wa.s  a  Florentine  joke,  popular 
111  the  d.iy.s  of  the  .Meolci  and  practised  I 

riVfh  ''""."'.T^'  ""^^^y      <iecad*nt : 

souths  of  the  time.    The  victim,  how- 

>vor.  was  permitted  to  remember  the 

lutrage  and  to  retaliate, 
I  Glanclto  Malespini  Is  tho  victim  of  a 
fbeffa  played  upon  him  by  the  broth- 
»rs  Nori  and  Gabriello  Chlaramantt-sl 
Nerl,  a  young  bully  of  Herculean 
.trength  carries  off  GInevra,  Glanetio  » 
jUatreas  and  also  du -!;,>,  him  In  the 
*l-Ba  A  supper  arranged  In  order  that 
Jeace  may  he  made  is  hut  the  prelude 

>  Glanetto'.o  revenge. 

Tlorentlne  bravos.  He  accepts  the 
hallenge.    Meanwhile  Gianetto  spreads 

■  .4"**'''„"""  mad  and 

noidentally  visits  Glneo,.,.     Nerl  Is  ar 
TBted  and  imiiH.sone.l,  whllo  his  enemv 
aunt.H  him  wuh  hl.s  supposed  madness 

ijianetto  ,s  i .  \  enge  i.-.  incomplete 
nuBt   exienal,,;,!,.   both   brothers.  «e 

•'irui     ■'  111'"  to  meet  and 

J"  mm  In  GInevra's  house  Nerl  kills 
llnevra's  gallant  in  oarkness.  onlv  to 
iscovw  that  he  has  slain  his  brother 
Ic  goes  mad  and  Gianetto  gloats  upon 
Is  euccfssful  revenge 
Th«  niece  nc  Irac.rdinarv  yuc- 

°"'',';'^""^;^'  H.  Tr.nnslated 

,.     '  '9  presented  as 

're  .Sarah  Bern- 
"'■  'go.  when  Mme 

of  f'.laiietlo. 
ifr-'.lv  equalling 
■    .1    I,.,-  th; 


tl 


Too  Fussy.' 

Tliere  is  always  a  fly  In  someone's 
lintment.     AVtaen  Tenniel  died  every- 
•  )cly  spoke  of  his  cartoon  on  Lincoln's 
ii^^sasslnation,    the    cartoon  "Dropping 
Pilot."    and    the    Illustrations  to 
'  .Mice  in  Wonderland."    "Dropping  the 
^IMlot"  was  called  his  greatest  achleve- 
|m.nt.    And  now  some  one  rises  to  re- 
'innrk  that  the  pilot,  Bismarck,  should 
iKJt  be  walking  down  an  accommoda- 
llon  ladder.    "The  pilot,  with  his  baj. 

;;u.ibers  over  the  side  and  drops  down 
..   :ope  ladder  into  the  waiting  bout." 
I  W  u  will  next  be  told  that  the  bag  Is 
full  of  pilot  bread  in  case  he  Is  cast 
'  away.  I 


Another  ColJins. 

"K.  P.,"  an  ii^glish  woman,  writes 
that  she  heard  an  old  maiden  auct  ex- 
l  lain  the  term  "Collins  '  us  applied  to  a 
iiread  and  butter  letter,  by  relerenca  'o 
a  book,  "Collina's  Polite  Letter  Writer," 
hich  was  used  by  governesses  in  tier 
1  schoolroom   daya  to   instruct  "young 
gentlewomen"  in  the' niceties  of  soci;il 
behavior.   We  are  inclined,  however,  tc 
lavor  the  theory  that  tho  ter:n  wns'd. 
rived  from  the  Rev.  William  Collins  in 
Jane  Austen's  "Pride  and  Prejudice." 

j  "I'll  Spell  You." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  kinsmen  when  they  wotiid  relic  .c 
another  of  his  task  used  to  say:   '  I  \%  i 
spell  you."  Is  this  usagi  of  the  vei 
"tpell"  now  obsolete  hero? 
Boston.  March  lU.  TARBELLU6. 
Accordintf  to  the  dictionaries  the  v 
"spell  "  meaning  to  relieve,  to  luK. 
place  of  a  person  In  wjr'k.  Is  i.;i. 
i  l::ng!and.   We  have  heard  and  U"ed  ii 
lever  since  boyhood.   In  Englsnd  as  f:u 
I  ijnok  as  tho  «th  century  men  were  sa  .1 
tl.  work  "by  spells."   Carew  In  his  "8u.  - 
I!  vey  of  Comwail"   (1802)   wrote:  "Their 
toyi  Is  so  extreame  as  tliey  cannot  e;- 
•lure  it  above  fours  houres  In  a  day,  but 
are  succeeded  by  spels."   Did  the  word 
noun  or  verb,  with  this  meaning  orhj- 
"  ate  with  seafaring  men?  The  dcllrl- 
tions  in  the  older  dictionaries  point  that 


4,000,000  Copies, 
j    An    English   writer   statos   that  the 
American  book  which  has  had  ths  (reat- 
I  est  circulation  is  "The  Divine  Plan  o.' 
I' •    Ages."    Pour  million  c^Jes  havu 
'■•  ii  printed,  and  there  are  translation- 
French.    German,    Greek,  Ita' 
'•giaii,  Swedish.    Tlie  Eii;.'!i«h  w  i 
us  from  saying  that  tiiia  Am. 
I  ail  hook  has  baon  translated  into  Ens- 
liali.    Tho  Saturday  Review  v/ould  not 
I  have  let  stu  b  n  chance  so  by.  Four 
j  millions!    And  we  never  even  saw  a 
I  copy.    Do  the  readers  «t  The  Herald  ^ 
know  tho  book,  and  l  an  any  one  of  J 
them  tell  lis  In  a  stickful  of  type  Just 
what  the  Divine  Plan  Is? 


MISS  DUFAU 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HGl-SE-Mas. 
."Pnefs  "Manon."  First  time  this  sea- 
son.   Mr.  Tournon  conducted. 


He' 
He 


Fashion  Note. 
\A  c  are  also  informed  that  the  Bylpii 
figure  and  fashion  will  dlnappear  next 
fall   and   the  Junoesque    will  succeed 
them,  -  This  la  good  news  for  th  sensl- 
|li\c    .'iiid    nervous    persoiid    uim  arc 
, shocked  by  the  prevailing  ctki  mies  of 
women,  old  and  young,  f(ir    n  ancient 
.,-em.s  and  marbles  the  Juno  Mationa  is 
'    i>s  leineBeiited  in  a  primly  modest 
.  and  while  the  costiima  of  Juno 
,1  und  Juno  Moiieta  is  maenincent. 
11  i:<  always  decent.  The  rol.o  Invariably 
'  n.  ,.r.s  tho  body  from  head  to  foot.  Wy 
Ikhc  been  given  to  understand  by  poeia 
I  an  I  sculptors  that  Juno  was  .-i  large  and 
(•"tiilely  person,  rather  slow  In  wits,  but 
j"ith    a    temper,    haughty,  revengeful. 
I. '-lie  also  hail  the  eyes  of  thj  ox.    It  is 
n..|  easy  to  see  liow  some  .if  our  sisters 
j  m   iliis  vale  of  tears  will   bo  able  to 
idi_e-..s  becomingly  In  Junoe.squo  fashion. 
I  but  we  are  told  that  feminine  lines  next 
jS^aJVwtll  be  "more  rounded  and  ample" 
'than  they  are  at  present.    Do  curves' 
and  fHjness  of  body  depend  on  dress? 
Here  i.^,lh>  subject  for  an  essay  that 
might  be  bqiij|d  In  one  volume  with  tho 
old   painpWjft  "The   Influence  of  th« 
Sun  on  CuWfptt^  ' 

IP  Part. 

ict  us  now  praise  famous  men.  'JTlia 
J.  J.  Sa^kett  of  Myrtle  Cottage, 
rs,  Iflngfand,  had  lived  tor  the 
.  of  his  life  In  the  house  in  which 
W)ru,  and  the  hmise  had  never 
lived.  During  tiiat  I'me  he  had 
•  dcr  another  ror.f  onlv  twice. 


on  

-fietie  

:t»  
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i'  s  Qrltux  " 

l.esraut  

I.I-  i"omt»  das  Oritui." 

(ill. Hot  

De  UrtHjny.., 


. .  Mtsa  Oafau 
-Miss  Cholapiil 
•  .Mia.i  Rl-g-r 
Mlaa  aauihicr 
-Mr.  Muratoie 
...Mr.  Dane's 
.Mr.  Wron«l;v 
■  Mr.  Giaroor* 
Mr.  Oraoil 
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The  eVtter 


^'"°"'l"-  -■-■.■.■.■.■.■.'.'.■.■.■.■.Mr.  Tavec 

The  scene  of  the  Cours-La-Relne  was 
given  last  night  for  the  first  time  at 
this  opera  house.  Tho  act  was  per- 
formed .It  Mechanics  building,  when 
Sibyl  Sanderson  took  tho  part  of 
Manon,  in  March,  1895,  and  in  the  next 
season,  when  the  chief  singers  were 
Mme.  Melba.  Jean  de  Reszke  Maurel 
and  Plancon.  It  probably  was  pei - 
formed  when  the  opera  was  produced 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  early  in  1886. 

Now  this  scene  is  Important  In  the  I 
developmei  t  of  the  story,  for  the  father 
of  Des  Grleux  is  Introduced  and  we  ai  ' 
well  as  Manon,  learn    that    the  son 
about  to  t,al:e  orders,  will  oreach  a  ser- 
mon at  tlie  seminary    of    St.  .Siilplc 
Manon  tiien  resolves  to  l»ave  Gulilot 
J  who.  to  please  her  and  take  her  away 
from    de    Bretigny.    has    brought  the 
opera  ballet  to  dance  in  the  open  air 
She  will  go  to  St.  Sulpice  and  dissuade 
her  forme:  lover.  ' 

Gaining  this  act,  the  audience  lost  1 
the  gaming  scene,  and  the  reunited  lov-  i 
ers  hastening  from'st.  .Sulpice  are  on  I 
the  road  to  HavreJ  disgraced  and   In  ! 
dire  distress  withoi^t  apparent  reason.  I 
Neither  the  act  of  the  Cours-la-Relne  i 
nor  that  of  the  gambling  table  Is  of  I 
musical    Importance.     For   the  former  > 
Massenet  wrote  a  florid  air  and  later  a 
"Fable  and  Gavotte"  so  that  any  sing- 
er eager  to  shine  in  coloratura  could  ' 
take  her  choice.    When  the  Cours-la-  ' 
Rclne  scene  is  omitted,  the  gavotte  Is 
often  sung  In  the  gambling  room.  I^a- 
eaut's  .Madrigal  amounts  to  nothing,  but 
the   scene   between   Des   Grleux, '  the 
elder,  and  Manon  is  graceful  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Opera  Comique  In 
Paris. 

Miss    Dnfau    of    the   Chicago  Opera 
'■on.Ti,,!      sang  here  for  th.-  . 


Slio  has  a  light  voice.  The  lower  ana 
middle  tones  are  agreeable  enough,  but 
the  upper  ones  are  without  body  and 
wir.v.  The  tones  themselves  are  not 
emotional,  but  the  singer  often  gave 
them  dramatic  significance.  It  was 
stated  that  tlie  Cours-la-Relne  scene 
was  restored  in  order  to  give  Miss  Du- 
fau  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
proficiency  as  a  coloratura  singer.  She 
had  the  opportunity  and  did  not  improve 
it.  for  her  voice  was  then  thin  and 
acrid,  and  her  singing  of  the  florid  pas- 
sages was  labored  and  crude. 

She  acted  with  considerable  intelli- 
gence and  her  entrance  and  first  scenes 
with  Lescaut  and  Guillot  were  well 
managed,  if  her  premise  that  Manon 
was  thoroughly  sophisticated  when  she 
arrived  at  Amiens  should  be  granted. 
I  She  might  reply  that  many  essayists 
uniting  about  the  Abbe  Prevost  and 
his  famous  romance  have  confessed  that 
Manon  is  still  an  enigmatical  character 
as  she  was  to  Des  Grieux. 

Mr.  Muratore  sang  with  a  fervor  and 
a  force  that  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience.  The  force  was  too  often 
unduly  exerted.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  Chevalier  were  Radames  or 
any  otlier  stalwart  operatic  hero.  More 
than  once  Mr.  Muratore  stepped  outside 
the  frame.  He  has  excellent  qualities, 
and  among  them  an  impressive  voice  of 
noble  quality,  but  he  has  still  much  to 
learn  as  a  singer.  At  present  he  either 
,  -sings  with  full  force,  or  in  falsetto,  and 
when  he  would  be  expressive  in  tender 
passages  he  usually  bleats.  Many  of  us 
remember  Mr.  Clement's  exquisite  sing- 
ing of  the  Dream  In  the  second  act.  Mr 
Muratore's  diction  is  unusually  good 
He  acts  with  spirit,  and  is  a  manly 
figure,  although  he  Is  singularly  awk- 
ward in  the  use  of  his  hands. 

Mr.  Danges  gave  a  dramatically  ex- 
cellent characterization  of  the  rascally 
Lescaut.  We  should  have  preferred  a 
graver  and  older  Comte  des  Grleux,  one 
after  the  traditional  manner  of  the 
'pere  noble."  The  music  of 'the  three 
loyous  young  women  in  the  first  act  was 
"mg  with  the  fitting  mockery  and  light- I 
irtedness. 


CONCERT  BY  MR.  WHITING 
AND  UNIVERSITY  QUARTET 

-Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  and  the  Univer- 
sity CJuarlct  of  New  York  (Mrs.  Charles 
Rabold,  Mrs.  Anna  Taylor  Jones,  Wil- 
iliam  Wheeler  and  Edmund  A.  Jahn) 
'gave  an  unusually  Intere.sting  concert 
in  Stelnert  Hall  yesterda'-  afternoon 
under  tho  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Mu- 
sical Association.  The  prosiam  was  as 
follows:  Drahms's  piano  waltzes,  op.  ?s), 
and  Liebeslieder,  op.  52  and  op.  65; 
Whiting,  Ballade  In  D  minor;  Study  in 
A  minor,  Ulylle  in  D  flat  major,  pre- 
lude in  D  fat  major;  cycle  of  10  old 
Irish  melodies  arranged  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ing. 

Mr.  Whiting  gave  a  fine  performance 
of  the  piano  waltzes.  He  pl.iyed  wltii 
the  appropriate  alternating  dash  and 
tenderness,  and  brought  out  fully  tlie  ] 
romantic  and  poetic  character  of  the 
music.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
share  in  tlie  performance  of  the  Liebes-  , 
lleder.  Of  Ms  own  compositions,  the 
Ballade  in  rhapsodic  style  and  the  Study  ! 
have  not  the  spontaneity  of  the  Idylle  j 
and  the  Prelude.  The  former  seem  | 
labored  and  too  delicately  extravagant.  I 
The  latter  have  more  genuine  character. 

The  quartet  of  singers  has  been  well 
trained.  The  voices  blend,  the  ensemble 
is  excellent  in  matters  of  technic,  and 
the  singers  show  aesthetic  as  well 
musical  ir.ielllgence.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  tliey  will  visit  Boston  again.  Mr. 
Whiting's  arrangement  of  the  Irisli 
melodies  is  .1  capital  piece  of  work.  He 
ha.s  preserved  the  flavor  and  has  not 
given  a  too  elaborate  setting. 

An  audience  that  filled  the  hall  was 
greatly  rlcased. 

BENEFIT  CONCERT  GIVEN 
J         AT  THE  COPLEY-PLAZA 

lopera   Singers   Aid    Hillside  Farm 

School  and  Home. 

A  concert  by  singers  from  the  Boston 
i  Opera  Company  and  others,  in  aid  of 
the  Hillside  Farm  .School  and  Home  for 
Orphaned  and  Neglected  Children,  was 
;.;iven  yesterday  afternoon   In  the  ball 
room  foyer  of  the  Ccpley-Plaza,  The 
program   Included   .Sarastro's  air  from 
'■  I'iio  Magic  Flute,"  Kaspnr's  song  from 
"lYeischuetz,"  Novak's  "Zal,"  Dvorak's 
"Bohemian  Melody,"   Schumann's  "The 
Two  Grenadiers,"  and  Rubinstein's  "Der 
Asra"  (Paolo  Ludikar)  ;  airs  from  "Mig- 
non."  "Gloconda,"  and  a  group  of  Eng-  , 
lish    songs     (Mi.«s    Elvira    Leveroni)  ; 
violin  .<!olos — serenade  from  "The  Jewels 
cf    the     Madonna."    jncditntion    from  , 
"Thais,"  and  a  nocturne  by  Chopin  (Mrs.  I 
Marguerite  Pearsons  Mo.ss)  ;   polonaise  l 
from  "Mignon,"  and  songs  by  (Campbell ' 
l.lpson  and  H.  Woodman  (Mrs.  Gertrude  | 
Holt)  :   and  Interpretative  dances,  "'An 
F:gyptian  Echo."   music  by  Walter  M 
-■Vrno.  the  composer,  at  the  piano,  and  i 
Kreisler's  Venetian  Caprice  (Mrs.  Anna 
Eastman  Frost.) 


Fablo  Rimini  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Company  accompanied  Miss  Leveroni 
and  Mr.  Ludikar,  and  Mr.  .\rno  played 

t:!.>  ,i(lirr  accompanimcni..!  Th.' 


t  4  ^ 


Ann  la  not  Uic  only  woman  ooiu  f  rnms 
h-isp  age  there  have  be*n  unxloiis  iii- 
In  answer  to  several  ooriespon- 
A  e  Rtve  the  followinK  Inforinntlon. 
■I  true  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
vl  bellet. 

Melb»  (Nellie  Porter  Mitchell) 
^rn  at  Burnley  on  the  "Ynrra 
.1       near  Melbourne,  on  May  19,  1S61. 
f>.»  date  ISSa  found  In  certain  lexicons 
■'.eons.  «    ^  \ 

Kmma  Karnes  (.Mrs.  de  Oo^rtfal 
n  at  Shanghai.  Aug.  13.  1567.  Tho 
has  been  given. 

XorJica   (Liilllan   Norton,  now 
.  i'ung>  was  born  at  Fariiilngton, 
.  May  12.  1Sp9. 
Mme.   Sembrich   (Prnxede  Marcelllna 
'sehanska.  now  Mrs.  Wllhelin  Stengel) 
s  born  at  Wlsnlewciyk,  Qallcla,  Feb. 
is:>s. 


An   Incredible  Story. 

We  have  received  from  Miss  Hannah 
Patterson,  chairman  of  the  Woman 
:TraKe  party  committee,  Pennsylvania 
■  '.   man  Suffrage  Association.  Harrlsburg, 
.1..  the  following  letter: 
In  a  public  address  a  short  time  ago 
speaker  stated  that  when  Margaret 
!  uller  first  appeared  In  a  public  library 
^  Boston  and  asked  for  a  book,  she 
^  I  eated  a  commotion  in  the  city,  that 
newspapers    printed    editorials    to  the 
effect   that  women   should   not  spend 
their  time  In  public  libraries,  and  that 
ministers  preached  sermons  the  foUow- 
Insr   Sunday    morning   with    the  same 
topic  as  a  text.    Can  you  give  me  any 
Information  as  to  the  truth  of  this  re- 
port?" 


U  oi  ill  W  ags: 
N  o  read  the  story  of  James  T^. 
^  I'.  Sucli  stories  are  interesting  as 
woi:  a.-^  sad.  My  own  experience  is  ns 
noteworthy  as  his.  Having  enlisted  for 
thrri»  months,  the  first  call,  and  through 
envy  anil  Jealousy  prevented  from  being 
mustered  in  when  my  regiment  was  mus- 
tered tor  three  years,  I  went  a.\ons  with 
my  company  at  the  express  wish  of  the 
colonel,  H.  Q.  Berry.  Captured  the  1\rst 
prisoner,  soldier,  of  tho  war.  Served 
near  four  months,  wits  court-martlaloU 
twice,  had  an  honorable  discharge,  se- 
cured tfirou.Kh  .Secretary  of  War  Stan- 
ton. l>raw  a  pension.  And  still  my  name 
is  on  the  records  as  a  deserter. 

DK.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 
Boston.  March  15. 

P.  S.— Was  first  man  to  sign  the  roll  of 
mj-  regiment. 


An  Awful  Bore. 

Wo    have    received    several  ftetters 
about  the  pod-auger. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Sixty  years  ago  In  northern  Ver- 
mont spring  water  was  conducted  to 
residences  by  "pump  logs,"  made  from 
fir  boles  of  convenient  length,  bored 
through  the  centre  lengthwise  and  laid, 
with  ends  joining,  in  a  trench  below 
the  frost  line.  These  fir  boles  were 
bored  by  experts  who  were  in  good  de- 
mand. They  went  from  place  to  place, 
with  the  necessary  outfit,  including  a 
pod-auger.    This  tool  was  an  Iron  rod 


That  Virgil  Travesty. 

H.  P.  Patey  of  Newtonvllle  writes 
concerning  the  travesty  of  Virgil  that 
interested  many:  "This  pamphlet  was 
first  published  about  ISTO  and  a  third 
edition  in  1907.  The  first  was  anony- 
mous, but  in  the  latter  are  disclosed 
many  secrets.  The  translation  was 
made  by  Theodore  F.  Vaill  of  Winsted, 
Ct.,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Winsted 
Herald.  He  died  in  1876.  The  illustra- 
tions were  by  Thomas  Worth,  who  in 
1907  was  living  in  New  York.  Besides  his 
cartoons  and  caricatures  he  has  been  a 
painter  in  water  colors  and  oils.  Is  he 
living  still?  Where  may  his  work  be 
seen?" 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  T 
Nash  of  Boston  for  allowing  us  to  see 
a  copy  of  the  first  edition.  The  illus- 
trated  cover  contains  only  these  words: 
j  "The  Aeneld  in  Modem  American.  Price 
25  cents." 


MME.  AGUGLIA  PLAYS 

'MALIA'  AT  HUB  THEATRE 

HUB  THKATRE— Mme.  Mirni  Arms- 
lia  and  her  company  of  Scillan  players 
In-  "Malia,"  ("Bewitched")  a  tragedy  in 
three  acts  by  Luigl  Capuana. 

 Mme.  Agufrlla 

^fada   T.  CeccJiinl 

La  7,ia  Plna..  . .  L  .   t.  Angelonl 

Caterl  n  a  V.  -.  m.    G  re  so  i  1 1, 

J"'"o-.  G.  Sternl 

M.ag.ialo  Palo  Naiddu  P.  Rosa 

 L.  Affuglia 

Don  Saveria  R.  BonginI 

Mastro  Xunzlo  O.  Seragnoll 

"Malia."  was  fir.st  presented  in  Boston 
t)>'  the  Sicilian  players  in  January,  1909 
eight  or  10-feet  long  with  a  steel  pod  on  j  ?t  '^c  Majestic  Theatre.  Its  artistic 
the  business  end,  shaped  like  the  half  -  '"terpretatlon  won  the  company  merited 
of  a  short  pea  pod,  one  side  of  which  >  foj^niendation  at  that  time. 


^  had  a  cutting  edge,  and  a  sharp  point 
1  at  its  end:  no  screw  or  thread,  so  the 
\  harder  the  operator  pressed  tlie  thing 
:he  faster  the    work    progressed.  As 
:ten  as  this  pod  got  full  of  clippings 
auger  was  withdrawn  and  the  pod 
tmptied.    I  have  watched  this  work  for 
many  hours.    "Pod-auger"  was  the  ob- 
vious name  for  the  tool. 

The  name  was  often  applied  to  an 
individual  who  was  unusually  slow. 

W".  H.  CHEEVER. 
Nashua,  N.  H..  March  16. 
Mr.  Edward  Messenger  of  Winchester 
writes:  "The  pod-auger  I  have  seen  and 
1.     It  is   all  in   one   groove a 
penter's  gauge  with  the  cuttiiJRdge 
one  comer.    The  screw  at  ^^tip 
: :  rply  steadied  the  work  of  the  tool. 
A;  y  old  blacksmith  used  to  make  them 
in  New  Hampshire." 
'    Dr.   S.   H.   Sanborn  of  Woburn  also 
'  writes:   "That  expression— 'the  good  old 
'  pod-auger  days'— was  used  by  a  man 
making  a  political  speech  in  New  Hamp- 
T  shire— in  a  sarcastic  way— more  than  50 
j  years  ago;  how  much  longer  I  do  not 
j  know.    I  very  well  remember  my  father 
1  laughing  over  it,  as  the  ppd-auger  was 
]  about  as  effective  in  making  a  hole  in 
wood  as  a  corncob  would' be.    I  have 
I  seen  many  of  them.    They  were  made 
with  a  screw  like  any  auger,  and  the 
rest   was  sort  of  scoop   shape.  They 
were  very  poor  tools." 


The  Brotherless  Sword. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Brother  Hampton  may  find  the  source 

of  the  phrase  "His  sword  knows  no 
•  'jrother"  in  Hag?ral  IX.,  22:  "And  the 
I  horses  and  their  riders  shall  come  down. 
I  every  one  by  the  sword  of  his  brother." 

A' HO    in     Thomas     CSlmpbelVs  poem, 

"O'Connor's  Child  ": 

Another's  Rword  has  laid  him  low. 
Another's  and  another's. 
And  every  hand  that  dealt  the  Mow — 
Ah.  me:   it  was  a  brother's. 
Boston,  March  16.  J.  D.  K. 


The  "Pi' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  elevator,  Saturday  night,  a  dys- 
peptic remarked:  "The  sight  of  that 
bread  line  has  a  depressing  effect  on 
me."  An  optimistic  disciple  of  the  art 
preservative  replied:  "Come  up  to  the 
composing  room  and  we'll  show  you  a 
'pi'  line  that  will  stagger  humanity." 

Ro3ton,  March  15.       DR.  FAU.STUS. 


"Without  doubt  the  best  performance 
of  Mme.  Aguglia'K  two  appearances  here 
tills  winter  wa.s  given  last  night.  Tliore 
was  not  a  false  note  struck  to  mar 
a  perfect  blend  of  illusion  and  artistry. 

The  first  act,  laid  in  pastoral  Sicily, 
shows  the  young  peasant  srirl.  Jana. 
She  is  simple,  passionate,  natural.  She 
falls  in  love  with  the  bridegroom  of 
her  sister.  She  docs  not  understand 
what  has  befallen  her.  She  is  tortured 
and  fancies  herself  bewitched.  Family 
and  friends  try  in  vain  to  cure  her  by 
charms  and  by  prayer.  In  the  midst  of 
her  painful  state  of  inind,  Nicola  comes 
to  her.  divines  her  secret  that  she  loves 
him,  and  ruins  lier. 

Her  own  lover  to  whom  she  was  en- 
gaged before  the  strange  infatuation 
for  Nicola  seized  her,  had  pleaded  in 
vain  for  an  explanation.  After  the 
scene  with  her  brother-in-law,  her  old 
love  for  Nino  returns  and  the  madness 
departs.  Then  she  tells  Nino  why  she 
cannot  marry  him  and  he  guesses  who 
the  man  was.  In  the  last  act  he  slashes 
Nicola'.s  throat  with  a  razor. 

Agruglia  gave  a  powerful  interpreta- 
tion of  Jana.  It  is  a  part  so  suited 
to  her  personality  that  it  might  have 
been   written   for  her. 

Madame's  brother,  L.  Aguglla,  Is  a 
new  member  of  the  company  and  has 
much  of  his  sister's  talent.  He  played! 
Nicola  without  making  him  villainous, 
but  with  the  care-free  attitude  of  an 
unmoral  young  man,  taking  what  h«( 
wants  and  seeing  no  particular  reason 
why  he  should  not. 

T.  Cecchini,  as  Nedda,  T.  Angeloni  as( 
Pina,  G.  Sternl  as  Ninl  and  R.  Bongini 
as  Don  Saveria  played  their  parts  ade- 
quately. , 

Miss  Marshall  Plays  Violin  with 
Sure  Technic— Miss  Clark 
at  the  Piano. 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  [ 

Miss  Grertrude  Marshall,  violinist,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Damon  Clark,  pianist,  gave 
a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall  last  evening.  | 
Alfred  De  Voto  was  the  accompanist. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Grieg, 
sonata  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  violin; 
Saint-Saens,  concertstueck  In  A  major 
for  violin;  piano  pieces:  Mozart,  rondo 
I  in  A  minor;  Liszt,  etude  in  F  minor; 

Chopin,    scherzo    in    E    major.  Violin 
'pieces:  Chopin- WllhelmJ,  nocturne;  De- 
I  bussy.  En  Bateau;  Wieniawski,  Polon- 
aise In  P  major. 


sympathetic  ton"';^'!,  a^n" e^en'irdev.r 
opea  and  sure  technic.    She  nlav,  in 
^e  Ugentiy  and  in  a  music^rsp?  u 
mignt,     however,     nlav  «,in, 
freedom   and   with   a   wider  rane^'r 
expression.    I.ike  the  vrirmaJorHt  of 

pSs\,  "T'^"  »'"^ers,""\Sst''3 
pianists,  she  Is  reserved  when  n  f,.r 

s&  r^'"'""  "'""t'^nal     %  eyi 

Shrink  from  confiding  their  own  fl^^r 
'nga  throush  music  to  th.  pub u"  An^ 
»o  excellent  as  Miss  Marshal's  per 
formance  was  In  matters  of  technic  u 
°'  expre3sion^^td'%,J! 

Sh'^'^'.a^rthn.ano  T^T'ol'  ^T'' 

- -^ipp^^^fatr r-r-^'-^ 

SDlrlt     ir    •  >  .  ?  Scandinavian 

~en\s""of 'he';  tZt  11 

were  unnecessary  "  nd' wa:ted""s^ren\Th'  | 

A  few  daj.s  aso  some  one  avIio  sisjiu-a 
himself  "Itoikinsham  No.  1"  ohjecUnl 
to  one  of  our  contributors  signing  hi.s 
articles  "Rockingham,"  and  he  said 
that  he,  "Rockinghajn  No.  1,"  has 
written  a  great  deal— ''hundreds  of  ai- 
tlcles"— for  tlie  Boston  press.  Tliis 
pseudonym  was  also  known  In  London. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  "Rockingham  ' 
No.  2  would  henceforth  use  some  other 
name. 

Takln.g  up  Notes  and  Queries  (Lon- 
don) of  March  7  we  found  an  article 
signed  "Rockingham."  an  engrossing 
little  article,  on  "Hurnan  Fat  as  a 
Medicine." 

And  now  we  have  received  a  cour- 
teous note  from  "Rockingham." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"In  suffixing  'Rockingham'  as  a 
signature  to  my  communication  in  The 
Herald  of  March  12,  I  did  not  know 
that  I  was  trenching  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  somebody  who  claims  the 
exclusive  right  to  uae  the  word  as  a 
pseudonym.  I  live  in  a  county  which 
bears  the  name  of  Rockingham;  so  it 
'came  natural'  to  use  'Rockingham'  as 
a  pseudonym.  I  had  never  seen  the 
word  used  as  a  pseudonym,  so  it  is  seen 
that  I  was  Innocent  of  any  Intent  to 
infringe  upon  such  a  use  of  it  by  some 
one  else.  The  dating  of  my  communi- 
cation at  'Boston'  was  not  done  by  me 
ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY. 


"Santaiella"   Agreeably  Per- 
formed at  Hub  Theatre  by 
Italian  Company. 


Felice  Lyne. 

Miss  Felice  Lyne,  who  will  sing  here 
tonight  for  the  flrst  time,  was  born  at 
Katisas  City.  Her  mother's  father,  Col. 
Hezekiah  Purdom,  owned  and  ran  a 
newspaper  at  Bowling  Green.  Her  father, 
mother,  grandmother  and  aunt  in  1911 
wore  osteopathic  physicians.  Dr.  Lyne 
moved  to  AUentown,  Pa.,  and  there  her 
girlhood  was  spent.  She  studied  the 
,  piano  with  Frank  Fish  of  Kansas  City 
and  took  singing  lessons  of  Frank  S. 
Hardman  in  AUentown.  In  1907  she  wen' 
to  Paris  and  there  she  studied  with 
Mme.  Marchesi,  Jean  de  Reszke,  and 
also  with  d'Aubigne.  In  1910  she  met 
Oscar  Hammerstela  in  Paris.  She  had 
already  received  an  offer  from  Hans 
Gregor,  then  in  Berlin,  and  there  were 
other  offers.  She  signed  with  Mr.  Ham- 
tpsrstein  and  sang  in  Nevf  rork  in 
"Hans,    the    Flute    Player."     In  the 

siirlng-  of  I.'^IO  she  tang  at  .San  Sebastian, 
Spain. 

It  was  on  Nov.  L'6,  1911,  that  as  Gilda 
In  "Rigolette"  slie  took  London  i>y 
storm.  The  other  chief  singers  were 
Maurice  Renaud  and  Orvjlle  Harrold.  It 
was  then  .said  of  her  in  the  London 
journals  that  slie  was  20  years  old,  that 
she  weighed  98  pounds  and  was  only  an 
Inch  over  five  feet  in  height.  In  the  13 
weeks  that  followed  her  fii'st  appearance 
she  sang  36  times  in  opera  and  four  in 

)  concerts.  Her  otlier  roles  were  Lucia, 
Olympta,  Marguerite,  Rosina. 

It  was  not  till  tlie  fall  of  1912  that 
Miss  Lyne  berame  a  full-fledged  prima 

'  donna.    Her  manager,  Mr.  Oscar  Ham- 

I  merstein,  sued  her.' 


Table  Etiquette. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Perhaps  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  or 
some  other  student"  of  manners,  can  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  etiquette  regai'ding 
beans.  I  have  seen  solid  citizens  in  tha 
rural  districts  mash  them  to  a  ptilp  with 
a  fork  prior  to  surrounding  them.  Is 
this  bad  form  or  good  taste  or  both? 
And  should  they  be  Impaled  a  few  at  a 
time,  or  is  it  allowable  to  shovel  them 
in?  Mr.  Halliday  Wltherspoon  could  un- 
doubtedly tell  us  how  a  traveler  on  the 
road  absorbs  his  "thousand  on  a  plate.  ' 
Boston,  March  18.         D.  GUSTIBUS. 


HUB  TllKATRE-SIlmi  Aguglia  and 
Italian  company  in  "Santarella,"  a 
comedy  In  three  acts  by  E.  Scarpetta. 
The  cast; 

Ji^nnlna  Mme.  Agulia 

CtBlra  o.  Zoppetti 

5''*^"<''«  V  .1.  Angeloni 

Sffslna  A,  Donillnl 

,?'v'>;a  \L,.t..  D.  MlgUarl 

i,*,""."""*  T,  p.  BlaglottI 

 C.  Dimdlnl 

£■  Angelo  p.  j.oaa 

JUK'^n'o  C.  ^oppettl 

Celestino  ^  l.  Xgusrlla 

The  story  of  "Santarella,"  or  "San- 
tarelllna,"  wliich  may  be  roughly  trans- 


lated as  "The  Little  Saint,"  as  it  was 
given  on  the  printed  programs,  Is  an 
abrupt  depart!!  re  from  the  general  char- 
acter of  Mme.  Aguglla's  repertoire.  It 
is  pure  comedy  from  beginning  to  end. 
Nannini,  a  young  girl  in  a  French  con- 
vent school,  studies  music  with  the  con- 
vent "maestio,"  Felice,  who,  under- 
cover of  the  lessons,  secretly  teaches 
her  the  music  of  his  oftera,  which 
ifi^to  be  produced  in  Paris.  A  young 
officer  arrives  at  the  convent  with  a 
letter  from  Nannina's  uncle,  to  the 
effect  that  a  marriage  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  her  and  she  is  to  return 
home. 

Nannina  and  her  suitor  are  permitted 
to  talk  together  without  seeing  each 
other,  a  screen  being  placed  between 
them.  Tho  mother  superior  sends  Nan- 
nina away  in  charge  of  Felice.  Instead 
of  going  to  her  home  they  go  to  the 
first  performance  of  Felice's  opera.  He 
leaves  Nannina  in  the  stalls  and  goes 
behind  the  scenes,  where  she,  afraid  to  | 
be  left  alone,  follows  him.  Here  Nan- 
nina is  discovered  by  the  prima  donna, 
who  is  Felice's  sweetheart,  and  in  a 
jealous  tantrum  the  latter  refuses  to  go 
On  with  the  performance.  Nannina 
knows  the  music,  and  is  pressed  into 
service  despite  her  protests.  She  sings, 
dances,  and  has  a  brilliant  success,  in 
which  the  young  officer  who  has  called 
,  upon  her  falls  in  love  with  her. 

Nannina  returns  to  the  convent  with 
I  Felice,    and   the  next  day  the  young 
officer    calls    to    withdraw    froni  the 
I  match,  only  to  find  that  his  two  en- 
I  tanglements  are  with  the  .same  girl. 
I    The     performance     was     admirable  \ 
throughout,  played  in  true  comedy  vein 
without  exaggeration,  full  of  both  bril-  i 
liant  and  quiet  humor.    Mme.  Aguglia 
as  Nannina  showed  herself  as  gifted  in  I 
comedy  as  in  tragic  roles.    Mr.  Dondini 
as  Felice  was  thoroughly  delightful,  and 
the'  concerted  action  of  the  whole  com-  ' 
pany  was  smooth   and   finished.  The 
play  tonight  will  be  "The  Daugliter  of 
Jorio." 


■I   I  I 


FHJCE  LYNE 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON     OPER.V     HOUSE— Verdi's 
""Rigoletto."   Mr.  Moranzon,'  cond'icted 

II  Duca  ai  Mantova  Mr.  Laffitte 

Rlgoletto  ^^r.  Aniato 

Sparafuclle  Mr.  XIardones 

Conte  Monterone  Mr.  Slllicii 

Marullo  Mr.  Pulcini 

Borsa  Mr.  Giaccono 

i  Conte  ai  Ceprano  Mr.  Kerpellon 

iGliaa  Miss  Lynr, 

lOlovanna  Miss  Mandeil 

iMaddalena  Mme.  y 

i  Contessa  Cerprano  Miss  Heliane 

It  was  in  November,  1911,  that  Mis.s 
Felice  Lyne,  appearing  as  Gilda  at  Mr. 
'  Hammerstein's  London  opera  house, 
excited  extraordinary  attention.  Even 
the  venerable  and  sedate  London  Times 
sounded  a  headline  trumpet  in  her 
praise.  She  was  the  sensation  of  the 
season. 

Last  night  she  sang  in  Boston  for  tli^: 
first  time,  and  triumphed  gloriously 
The  audience  was  for  once  enthusiast!' 
with  an  honesty  and  a  ferver  that  re 
minded  many  of  the  nights  in  Mechan- 
ics' building  years  ago.  There  has  been 
no  scene  like  that  of  last  night  in  thi 
Boston  Opera  House  this 'season,  or  in 
any  season  preceding. 

Miss  Lyne's  voice  is  not  a  large  one. 
but  it  is  singularly  sympathetic  and  It 
makes  its  waj'  without  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  singer.  While  it  is  com- 
paratively light,  it  has  body  even  in 
the  extreme  upper  notes.  It  has  been 
well  schooled.  Miss  Lyne  -has  a  beauti- 
ful legato  and  the  florid  passages  were 
.  sung  without  exertion,  not  merely  as 
an  exercise,  clearly  and  with  the  ap- 
propriate dash.  Her  performance,  how- 
ever, did  not  depend  on  the  "Cam 
nome,"  which  is  one  of  the  weakes*, 
most  insignificant  melodies  in  Verdi  s 
operas,  and  it  should  be  franWy  stated  j 
that  in  the  second  act  her  intonatior^ 
was  at  times  slightly  impure.  This  n  | 
doubt  was  due  to  natural  nervousness.  [ 

We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  and  I 
heard  a  more  charming  Gilda.  She  j 
looked  the  part,  she  acted  the  part,  she  j 
sang  as  Gild*  might  have  sung.  Here; 
was  a  patlietie  hei-'iine  who  was  >  nung, 
Blight,  girl:  Oie  eye.  .  ' 


'  '-'    llXJ  •   ••'    •vliIS.ilJK   dpr-.n  "i-'    I    w  t 

voice  that  at  once  charmeii   t)ie  ; 
ence.    Our  Gildas  too  often  have  ' 
bulbous  and  elderly  ladies,  who  sui  i. 
would    haTe  been   left   unmolested  by 
even  the  Doke  of  Mantua  in  spite  off 
their  vocal  acquirements.    Furthermore,  T 
Miss  Lyne's  acting  of  the  part  was  nat-  ' 
Ural,  never  forced  or  strained.    It  evl- 
dently  never  occurred  to  her  that  she  i; 
should  act.  k 
Mr.  Amato's  Rigoletto  was  an  Impres-  ^'  ■ 
sive  performance.    In  the  third  act  he 
was  greatly  assisted,  or  say  inspired,  by 
Miss    Lyne,    whose    facfal  expression! 
management  of  body  and  simple  pathos 
in  song  were  wholly  admirable.    In  the 
first  act,  with  the  exception  of  the  jest, 
er's  answer  to  Monterone,  Mr.  Amato's 
performance  was  disappointing.  He  was 
bustling,  athletic,  given  to  horse-laugh- 
ter. There  was  little  that  was  ironical, 
(  cutting,  sardonic,  malignant.   His  busi- 
ness Rfter  the  curse  had  been  launched 
against  him  was  well  nigh  grotesque. 
In  a  word,  he  over-acted.    But  his  first 
■scene  with  Sparafucile  and  his  mono- 
logue were  treated  with  the  finest  art 
There  was  a  wealth  of  vocal  and  dra- 
matic  expression;    thence   to   the   efid  , 
the   impersonation   was   strikingly  va-  i 
ried,  authoritative  anc}  moving.  I 
The  Duke  of  Mantua  is  not  one  of  Mr.  ■ 
Laffltte's  best  parts.     This  duke  was 
lacking    In    lightness,    gallantry  and 
?race.    His  costume  In  the  first  act- 
when  he  reminded  one  of  Hugo's  Fran- 
ols— the  king  that  amused  himself— and 
that  In  the  third  act  were  unusually 
ftectlve,  but  the  man  himself  took  life 
nd  Verdi's  music  too  heavily.  Inferior 
-ingere  have  made  a  greater  effect  with 
"La  donna  e  Mobile."    As  Mr.  Laffitte 
-ang  the  first  verse  there  was  no  sharp- 
y  defined  rhythm,  no  artistic  careless- 
ness tn  song,  and  In  the  quartet,  the 
moat  wonderful  quartet  in  all  opera, 
wonderful    for    its    inherent  musical 
beauty  and  its  contrasts  in  dramatic  ex- 
r  ression,  the  fervor  of  the  wooer  was 
laborious. 

It  was  good  to  hear  Mme.  Gav's  mock- 
ery Jn  the  quartet.    Mr.  Mardones  was 
;i  sonorouK  Sparafucile.   It  is  a  strange 
'ling  that  the  scene  between  Kigoletto 
)id  Sparafucile  where  the  bravo  makes 
Is  offer,  no  matter  how  well  It  is  played 
nd  sung,  seldom  excites  applause:  yet 
L  Is  one  of  the  great  scenes  in  Italian 
opera.  \ 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Amato. 
aft«r  tho  duet  of  farewell  to  his  daugh- 
ter, and  after  he  had  left  his  house  and 
the  stage,  returned  to  acknowledge  the 
applause.  Mr.  Amato  Is  an  artist  and 
he  should  know  better.  Is  he  allowed  to 
violate  dramatic  proprieties  in  this  man- 
ner at  the  Metropolitan  Optra  House? 


I3  .Madnnif  rasta  fi  favorite  with  the 
eat  vulgar?  Not  In  the  least.  They  hear 
ei  fame,  but  not  her.  What  piteous, 
vacant  aspects  In  the"  fine  gentlemen  In 
the  pit  the  first  night  of  Mademoiselle 
^ontag's  appearance!  And  what  would 
they  not  have  given  (before  coiranlttlng 
themselves  beyond  an  applause  which 
mljht  be  construed  into  a  good-natured 
encouragement)  to  know  what  the  news- 
papers would  say  the  next  day.  •  •  • 
l^ook  at  the  women  In  the  boxes.  Are  they 
at  their  ease 7  Or  do  they  not  keep  one 
fixed  attitude,  or  else  loll,  and  laugh,  and 
I  stare  without  meaning?  The  great  thing's 
not  to  seem  to  take  an  interest;  and  this 
is  not  difficult,  where  none  is  felt. 

The  Need  of  Silenders. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Now  and  again  one  gets  an  unex- 
pected chuckle  out  of  our  professedly 
comic  magazines.     It  happened  to  me 
the   other  day  when   I   came   upon  a 
drawing  representing  a  mother  -tilling  ^ 
the  babble  of  her  child  with  the  remark,  | 
"Children    should    b©    seen    and    not  1 
heard"— the   caption   being   "A  Maxim 
Silencer."  It  has  Inspired  me  to  wonder 
if  some  sort  of  maxim  might  not  be  de-  ! 
vised   to   silence   the  babble   of  audi- 
ences at  musical  entertainments — some- 
thing like,  "Operas  should  be  heard,  and 
not  talked  at" — which  would  be  a  wel- 
come change  from  the  current  Impres- 
sion that  they,  like  the  child,  are  in- 
tended only  to  be  seen. 

My  sad  experience,  and  I  believe  it  is 
not  confined  to  me,  is  that  I  am  regu- 
larly forced  to  take  my  opera — and  occa- 
sionally even  my  symphony— dissolved 
In  what  the  French,  with  their  piquant 
gift  for  onomatopoeia,  call  "brouhaha 
(general."  From  my  youth  up  I  have 
heard  that  familiar  tale  of  the  woman 
who  was  heard  to  enunciate  during  an 
unexpected  pause  in  the  music,  "I  put 
butter  In  mine,"  but  never  until  last 
Friday  night  has  a  similar  experience 
happened  to  me,  not  once  only,  but 
twice  In  the  same  performance. 

Flat  and  Unprofitable. 

T  cite  these  two  example.^  as  possibly 
amusing.  The  dead  level  of  experlen-.e 
Is  not  80  diverting.  Why.  pray,  do  men 
and  women  pay  ^  for  opera  seats  when 
their  sole  desire  appears  to  be  to  con- 
verse? It  must  be  uncomfortable  to 
have  the  music  bothering  around.  How 
much  cosier  to  exchange 


;sip  com- 


MISS  WARNER 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Miss  Orace  Warner  gave  a  piano  re- 
'  ital    yesterday   afternoon    in  Steinert 
'fill      The   program    was   as  follows: 
it.  Fantasia,  D  minor:  Schubert, 
imptu  in  F  minor,  Weber,  Rondo 
inte:  Schumann,  Sonata  In  O  minor 
.  .^to,  Andantino,  Scherzo)  :  Palmtren, 
I'he  Swan,  Leschetltzkl,  Intermezso  In 
nctaves;  Chopin,  Prelude  in  B  flat  ma- 
jor. Scherzo  In  B  minor. 

The  program  was  out  of  the  com- 
mon: the  concert  was  not  too  long;  the 
-elections  were  not  too  ambitious.  The 
Hondo  of  Weber  took  us  back  to  the 
days  when  the  piano  pieces  of  this  com- 
poser were  more  frequently  heard.  The 
piece  Is  almost  100  years  old,  and  used 
to  be  known  as  "La  Galetc."    Over  <D 
years  ago  the  Indefatigable  admirer  of 
Weber,  the  excellent  Prof.  Jaehns,  aa- 
•  ured  his  readers  that,  the  Rondo  was 
till    fresh    and    brilliant    In    spite  of 
hanges  in  taste,  and  he  prophesied  that 
'    would    long   remain    so.    We  have 
eard  Mr.  de  Pachmann  play  It,  and  oc-  \ 
'-aslonally  it  appears  on  programs  as  a  ' 
"St  of  speed  rather  than  elegance;  but) 
he  music  should  be  played,  first  of  all,  ' 
gracefully,  nor  Ih  brilliance  here  synony- 
110U8  with  speed  In  Boston. 
Palmgren  Is  a  name  not  wholly  'un- 
nown.    The  swan  has  received  atten- 
lon    from    several    composers.  Salnt- 
'lens  has  made  him  sing  melodiously. 
I  here  Is  the  swan  of  Sibelius,  a  black 
md  gloomy  bird.   Palmgren's  is  a  swan 
of  a  humble  lay. 
Miss  Warner  has  studied  intelligently 
i  and  to  good  purpose.   We  should  have 
preferred  a  more  elastic  treatment  of 
orart's   Fantasia,    which  MacDowell 
ed  and  played  In  a  delightfully  unor- 
03C  fashion.    And  here,  as  in  Scbu- 
n'g  .\ndantino,  Miss  Warner  should 
t  have  given  so  marked  an  emphasis 
to  the  first  note  of  a  melodic  figure.  At 
times  she  gave  to   melodic  phrases  a 
1  certain  hardness  and  rigidity  which  be- 
I  lied  her  own  musical  nature,  for  her 
touch  on  the  whole  Is  agreeable  and  she 
has  a  good  range  of  dynamic  grada- 
tions at  command,   Schumann's  Andan- 
Jlno  might  have  been  Interpreted  with 
more  romanticism.     The  performance 
was  too  objective.   In  such  music  Schu- 
mann  Is   a   dreamer    and,    telling  his 
dream,  he  Is  shyly  confiding,  not  a  frank 
narrator.     In    brilliant    passages  Miss 
Warner  showed  clearness  and  facility. 
All  In  all,  the  concert  was  a  pleasant 
"lie.   An  audlonce  nf  filr  size  was  duly 
ppreclullv* 


■'ititutiKg  eacil  of  tlie  compound  i)roperi 
nouns,  "John  Smith"  and  "New  York  "  > 
The  following  description  of  a  culhtiag' 
IS  a  part  of  chap.  7,  entitled  "Monu- 
^lents  and  Relics  of  the  Indians,"  of 
■ol.  3,  of  Jeremy  Belknap's  "The  His- 
tory of  New  Hampshire":  "The  culheag 
or  log-trap,  is  used  for  taking  wolves, 
bears  and  martins.    Its  size  varies  ac- 
coi-ding  to  the  bulk  or  strength  of  the 
ammal.    It  is  a  forceps  composed  of  two 
long;  sticks,  one  lying  on  the  other,  con- 
nected at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other, 
i^ear  the  open  end  Is  made  a  semi-circu- 
lar covered  enclosure,  with  short  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground  on  one  side  of 
the  logs,  which  are  firmly  secured  by 
another  stake  .on  the  opposite  side.  In 
this  enclosure  is  placed  the  bait  fast- 
ened to  a  round  stick,  which  lies  across 
I  the  lower  log,  the  upper  log  resting  on 
the  end  of  a  perpendicular  pointed  stick, 
the  other  end  of  which  Is  set  on  the 
round  stick.    The  animal,  having  scent- 
ed the  bait,  finds  no  way  to  come  at  it 
but  by  putting  his  Read  between  the 
logs.    As  soon  as  he  touches  the  bait, 
the  round  stick  on  which  it  is  fastened 
rolls,  the  perpendicular  gives  way,  the 
"TPer  log  falls  and  crushes  him  to  death 
m  an  instant  without  injuring  his  skin,  i 
To  take  martins,  the  hunters  make  a  I 
great  number  of  these  traps  at  the  dis-  | 
tance  of  about  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  ' 
irom  each  other;   they  scent  the  whole 
space  between  the  traps  by  drawing  a 
piece  of  raw  flesh  on  the  ground;  this 
scent  guides  the  animal  to  the  trap, 
which  is  baited  with  the  same.  The  hunt- 
ers visit  the  traps  once  in  a  day,  and  re- 
tire to  their  camp  with  the  prey.  There 
are  two  seasons  for  this  species  of  hunt- 
nig,  namely,  in  December  and  March 
Beavers  are  taken  in  iron  spring  traps, 
the  Indians  have  learned  to  use  these 
traps  in  preference  to  their  own." 

The  foregoing  extract  from  "The  His- 
tory of  New  Hampshire"  is  on  pages 
90-91  of  the  original  edition  of  that  work 
and  on  pages  6S-69  of  the  1S12 edition  (Do- I 
ver.  X.  H.)  and  1813  edition  (Boston). 

CULHEAG.  I 
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TOSCA  WELL 

 ^ 

Mme.  Weingartner  Had  Expect 
1   ed  to  Take  the  Part,  but 
Cold  Kept  Her  from  It. 


1 1 


mucn    cosier    10    exciiant^i:    ;-;u3ai|.'  v-viii- 

fortably  at  home  over  an  open  rtre!  I 
used  regularly  to  sit  fornlnst  an  impos- 
ing  dowager  down   In   left   G,  whose 
reason  for  attending  Friday  night  per-  | 
formances  at  the  opera  seemed  to  be  to  1 
see  who  else  was  there  and  what  they  ! 
wore.  I 
"That   Alice   Brahmin    fiean?     Can't  j 
be:    She'd  never  come  to  1  thing  like  ] 
this  In  high  neck.    And  do  you  mean  to  ■ 
tell  me  that  the  creature  with  her  is  | 
old  Mrs.  X.?    Why,  I  thought  she  was 
dead:    She  ought  to  be— ought  to  h.i , 
died  long  ago!" 

But  What  Can  Be  Done? 

Mind  you,  I  shouldn't  object  so  much 
If  the  conversatioii  were  only  worth 
a  i^eat  to  hear.    The  trur.hie  is  that  it 
1  Lfn't.     I  can   hear  talk   like   that  ft)r 
nothing,    r  shouldn't  complain  if  It  «.•- 
I  ourred  only  as  an  entr'  acte,  no  matter 
I  how  unrewarding  it  might  be  to  ovvr- 
I'hcar.    But  when  It  Is  poure<l  monoto- 
I  nously  into  my  left  ear  all  the  evening, 
from  the  first  tap  of  tho  baton  tg  the 
finale.    I   am  moved  to  agitate  for  .i 
.Maxim  silencer,  or  a  city  ordinance,  or 
some  other  thing  that  shall  serve.  I 
have  tried  glaring,  without  avail.    I  atn 
afraid    to  say   "shut  up,"   in  cvenini; 
ili-oss.     We   have   gotten    rid    of  that 
abomination,  the  Symphony  hat,  after  a 
icbelllon  as  brief  ard  Ineffectual  as  that 
of  the  late  Col.  Shay's.    It  delights  me, 
from  my  eyrie,  to  see  the  bonnets  come 

off  on  a  Friday  afternoon  and  see  the  i»i'iiuus  ana  innocent,  in  the  moment- 
respectable  iron-gray  hedds  appear.  Ag  1  a-T  absence  of  Allgl  his  father  enters 
;i.  mere  man.  T  gloat  over  this  exhibit  '  an<J  endeavors  to  bribe  or  force  Mlla  to 

of  power  In  the  law;  and  as  a  free-born  — '   .... 

democrat  I  envy  the  monarchical  attitude 
i.r   the   usher  who   taps   the  foigttful 
matron  on  the  shoulder  and  causes  thr; 
curst'  of  headgear  abruptly  to  remove.  \ 
Hut  as  one  who  devoutly  pays  his  ko-  \ 
pecks  to  hear  singing  and  instrumental  !' 
intisic,  I  uerlousiy  object  to  havlr\g  It  r 
turned  into  a 


IMLAGUGLIAAS 

HUB  THEATRE— Mme.  MimI  Aguglla 
and   her  company   In   "La   Figlia   dl  j 
Jorio,"  a  pastorate  tragedy  In  three 
acu  by  GabrioUe  •  D'Annunzio. 

D'Corda   Aguglla 

Candio  dolla  Leonessa  I.  Anrelonl 

if^^^-^oU::::::::::::::::S'^^;:i 

"..t?"'"  O.  SeragnoU 

The  Daughter  of  Jorlo"  was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  America  bv  Mme. 
Aguglia  Jan.  19.  1909,  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre.  It  has  found  Its  way  to  tho 
operatic  stage  and  Franchettl's  opera 
>  based  on  D'Annunzlo's  tragedy  was  per- 
f  ■  rned  at  La  Scala  Theatre.  Milan,  In 

.  When  first  seen  here  the  piece  made 
I  a  strong  and  abiding  Impression.  Acted 
;  as  It  was  last  evening,  with  extraordi- 
nary sincerity  and  tragi;  force,  by  Mme. 
Aguglla  and  her  associates,  this  Impres- 
sion  was  confirmed  and  strengthened. 

•The  drama  is  one  of  relentless  horror 
Mlla.  tho  daughter  of  .Torlo.  accused  of 
being  a  sorceress  and  a  wanton,  seeks 
refuge  on  the  hearth  of  a  young  man 
about  to  be  married,  for  she  Is  pursued 
»^',_*  besUai  mob.  The  young  man, 
Allgl,  a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  vis- 
Ionar>-,  sees  behind  her.  as  he  thinks.' 
an  angel,  when  angered  he  Is  about  to' 
strike  her  and  thus  violate  the  sanctu- 
ary. He  saves  her  from  the  sensual 
crowd  by  placing  a  cross  on  th» 
threshold. 

Allgl  and  the  girl  are  next  seen  on 
tho  mountains.  She  begs  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  bride.  The  two  are  super- 
stitious and  Innocent.    In  the  moment 


..0.111,^      ,1  ,  

contribution  to  a  hetero-*|ted  b.v  her. 
geneous  conversazione.  ,|ls  burned 

T  am  aware  that  this  plaint  is  not  ne^v^ 


his  embraces.  Allgl  returns  but  is 
bound  and  carried  oft  by  his  father's 
henchmen.  Released  by  his  sister  he 
returns  in  time  to  save  Mlla  by  slav- 
ing his  father.  ^ 

In  the  third  act  Allgl  Is  condemned  to 
die.    Mlla  proclaims  his  Innocence  and 
^serts  that  the  murder  was  commit- 
-Allgl  Is  spared  and  Mila 


I  am  not  aware  that  it  Is  unnecess 
V.  If  we  can,  b.v  due  diligence,  save 
I  .  it  may  not  be  In  vain  to  iterate 

iPllerate.   Yours  cral.tiedly, 
iston.  March  !'.<.  Pcni-HYIUL'S, 


Mme.  Aguglla  Is  seen  at  her  best  as 
Mlla.     In  this  ^play  eba  la  a  tn«lc 


"Culheag." 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 
The  Inquiry  regarding  the  word 


"cul- 


roll  county,  N.  H.,  when  and  where  my 
brother  and  I  were  wont  to  indulge  In  | 
the  pastime  of  catching  wild  animals  In} 
traps.  1  particularly  remember  an  oc- ' 
casioii  when  our  home  cat.  which  was  a  | 
ereat  favorite  of  my  brother's,  was 
caught  Hiul  killed  In  a  rulheag  which 
we  had  constructed  for  minks  and  musk- 

1  rats  In  a  swamp  some  tii)  rods  from  our 
home.  My  brother's  grief  over  poor  kitty's 

j  tragic  fate  was  poignant  and  long  con- 
tniiipd.  The  word  "culheag."  as  used 
in  our  region,  had  no  accent  on  either 

I  of  Its  two  syllables  as  con.pared  with 
the  other-that  is  to  sa]#  the  two  syl- I 
• -<  of  the  word  were  pronounced  as! 
-Ii  they  had  lieen  two  words,  like 
M.niinciatloii  '  f  the  two  words  con-  ' 


heag'-  recalls  my  boyhood  days  In  Car-    rA;r!::.VT''- N^'r  ^^^:%re":m^o7ir 'o'? 


actress  of  the  first  rank.  Prom  the 
moment  of  her  unusually  effective  en- 
trance, a  hunted  creature  fieelng  blind- 
ly from  an  Infuriated  mob,  her  per- 
formance In  every  detail  was  signif- 
icant and  compelling.  The  beauty  of 
her  voice,  the  eloquence  of  her  eyes, 
the  elemental  simplicity  and  grace  of 
her  gestures,  all  these  were  constantly 


terror  and  hatred  often  portrayed  upon 
the  stage  with  such  astounding  vivid- 
ness and  fidelity  to  life  as  that  dis- 
played by  the  actress  in  the  first  act, 
when  Mlla  fears  for  her  life,  and  in  the 
second  when  she  shrinks  from  tho  liv- 
ing bestiality  of  Lazzaro. 

Mr.  Sterni  played  Allgl  with  quiet  In- 
tenEity,aDd  In  a  poetic  spirit  His  love 
for  Mlla  was  almost  reverential,  a  love 
which  glorifies  passion.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  the  animal  desire  his  father  felt 
for  her. 

Mr.  Rosa's  Lazzaro  was  unflinchingly 
realistic,  pitiless  In  Its  brutality  and 
masculine  vigor. 

Mme.  Angelonl  was  an  excellent  Can- 
dio and  Mme.  Zoppetti-Rlstori  displayed 
isual  lntelllgen<o  and  art  In  cha-- 
■  "V 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-MaUnee, 
iPuccini's  "Tosca."  Mr.  Weingartner 
conducted.  ' 

^^.;::::::::::;;.v;;;;;;;;:^  il^^ 

IS----'---""'--v.--.^ 

,|^"^p;Here.^•.v••.■.•.•.■.•.•;;.■.•.■.•.■.■M^^^TM 

Un  r-nstore  jils,  Gauthie; 

I    Mme.   Weingartner  expected  to  take 
the  part  of  Floria,  but  she  is  suffering 
from  a  severe  cold.   Miss  Amsden,  who 
took  her  place,  was  in  good  voice  and 
■ang  elTecUvely.    She  has  gained,  since 
^e  last  saw  her  in  this  opera.  In  com- 
laand  of  facial  expression  and  in  slg- 
nlflcance  of  gesture.    Mr.  Zenatello  Is 
rapidly  recovering  from  his  indlsposl- 
Tion,  and  yesterday  he  was  often  the' 
'ramatic  singer  so  greatly  admired  last  | 
•Ason.      His  Cavaradossi  is   a  much! 
ye  sjTnpathetlc  figure  than  the  pup- i 
pet  fashioned  by  Sai-dou  for  his  detest-  ' 
W>Ie  drama.    The  Impersonation  is  now 
^cn  more  varied  In  expression.    It  is 
lull  of  life.   Song  and  action  are  insep- 
■rably  connected.    Mr.  Marcoux's  Scar- 1 
pia  W  the  same  bullying  figure,  relying' 
chiefly  on  force  and  the  terror  he  in- 
PPlres  to  gain  his  ends.    We  prefer  a 
^ayer    more  insinuating,  subtly  hypo- 
frltlcal,  yet  sinister,  villain.    But  why 
jdiscuss  the  characters  In  this  opera? 
They  have  no  real  life  of  their  own: 
.,Z^\         '"vented  and  set  in  motion 
simply  to  give  a  succession  of  shocks  to 
Jll,  Ar""^'        >emarked  inci- 

dentally that  Mr.  Marcoux  tripped  up 
^■loria  in  a  manner  that  would  have, 
flone  credit  to  any  professional  wres- 1 
Mu;  '^'^  without  injury  to  I 

auss  Amsden's  gown:  and  he  so  man,, 
a»ed  It  that  she  fell  gracefully  on  the 
oinlng-room  sofa. 

j    A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Antonio  Scotti, 
Idlscussing  his  art  with  a  reporter  o  . 
the  New  York  Times,  said  that  in  his 
whole  career  he  had  not  worried  so 
l^uch  over  anything  he  was  to  do  on 

K~rni/f  interrupts 
Kcarpla  in  his  amorous  pursuit  by  turn- 
ing toward  the  audience  and  singing 
Vlssl  d'arte."    Mr.   Scotti  said; 

ihVTlV"  r  '  "^^^  ^^^^  to  Show 
the  gathering  passion  on  the  part  of 
ecarpia,  just  in  such  degree  does  this 
jnoment  bring  awkwardness.  The  1 1- 
'^Th  f  ,^1  "^ve  con,^pIred! 

Ju,^  i       baritone  out  of  the  picture" 
Sust  as  If  some  one  came  and  put  a 
1  screen  m  front  of  him.    What  can T do' 
°r  ^"yt'V"^  noticeable,  it  will  taJce 
eway  from  the  singing  of  the  soprano, 

tMngs  drop  entirely,  because  the  situa- 

IT«  ilf„     M  '^""^^  °f  the  opera 

in  a  short  time  and  the  suspense  must 
be  maintained."    Mr.  Scotti  solves  the 
proWem  by  gazing  at  Floria  as  ?f  he 
.L'  ^'>°"»ht  from  her 

jords,  and  then  going  to  the  window 
Iwid  vaguely  looking  out.  """"ow 

'Tir^'tr 'ndeed.  undramatic 
Mr.  Marcoux  treats  it  shrewdly  He 
stares  at  Floria  as  if  wondering  at  her 
mental  condition,  smiles  rather  cynlcaltv 
,  as  the  song  goes  on,  moves  toward  the 
table,  and  is  there  appai:eiitlv  more 
concerned  about  his  coffe#than  dis- 
turbed or  persuaded  by  Florla's  com- 
mendable sentiments.  After  the  song 
has  been  sung  and  the  expected  an- 
plause  has  died  away,  he  is  again  Im- 
petuous In  attack,  having  had  a  murh- 
needetl  breathing  spell.  It  might  have 
been  better  for  all  If  our  friend  the 
Baron  Scarpia  had  beguiled  the  time  by 
reading  an  improving  book  while  Floria 
was  meditating  musically  on  the  vanity 
of  art  and  the  disappointments  of  lift- 

Mr.  AVeingartner  Is  always  poetic 
iDiagmative,  as  a  conductor,  but  not  at 
I  the  expense  of  genuinely  dramatic  situa- 
[  tion.s.  He  is  so  musical  that  he  soft- 
ened somewhat  the  Inherent  brutality 
of  Puccini's  melodramatic  pages  He 
endeavored  to  Idealize  a  six-penny 
•hockcr.  Perhaps  it  Is  better,  after  all 
to  lot  Puccini  groan  and  howl  and  roar 
to  his  heart's  content.  It  Is  appropriate 
music  for  the  repulsive  libretto  a 
libretto  that  would  be  Intolerable  I'f  It 
could  be  taken  seriously.  Playwright, 
librettists  and  composer  are  In  a"  parlous 
«t,-it..  -viir-n  the  great  scene  that  should 
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■la  work  Is  one  o( 

•iKnteU  by  9»dts 
vl    opcrii  hoiisf 
rfoinvf  d. 
the  flrsi  act 
■■•ila."     The  ci«?i 
rti  iinlkla,  Dolores 

I'aiile  lios;   La  Toupee. 
Oopiiellus.  Giuseppe  Ce<  - 
i;ourgmestre.  Attillo  Puloln!. 
Uubola  coDtlucteil. 


<  '  :iSON  ET  DALILA"  SUNG 

'N  ori;i;.\  UOrSK:  SHint- 
aaeus  s  'Snmson  et  Dalila.  "  Mr  Tour- 
non  >-pnduclod.    The  cast: 

1   Mm- 

 Mr.  1 

'.  ,  llvtre  Mr.  1 

 Mr.  Mur,  11 

'  T-<*u  Mr,  LviUUar 

I  ;i5tln  Mr.  Vtvu 

<  n  Mr.  tllaocoBo 

I  .:..^»tin  Mr.  UranJ 

she  appi'ared  last  year  at  tlio 
i..  Opera  House  as  Dalila,  Mme. 

Ua^'  san«  at  a  subscription  performance. 
Her  appearance  last  night  with  Mr. 
tjifTittc  shows  what  Rood  measure  is 
bolns  (Tlven  the  audiences  at  the  Satur- 
day evenlnK  performances.  Mme.  Gay 
w  V  stant  i-erognitlon  from  the  au- 
id  the  spontaneity  of  the  en- 
t  1  was  apparent.    Her  success  at 

lous  appearance  is  well  remem- 
Mr.  Ijiftlttf!  sang,  as  usual,  with 
1" >  n.ension.    The  cast  was 
»  0  audience  was  large. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Infant  Phenomenon,  male  or  fe- 
male, fiddler,  pianist,  or  elccutloni'st,  as 
a  rule.  Is  to  be  avoided. 

Of  course  there  Is  always  the  reply: 
••What  about  Mozart?" 

It  Is  not  necess.3ry  to  gi-  so  far  back. 
Mme  Teresa  Carreno,  who  played  at  a 
Symphony  concert  last  February,  is  now 
In  her  61st  year,  and  when  she  first 
appeared  In  concert  here  she  was  only 
hlne  years  old.  It  was  then  said  of  her 
that  her  playing  "would  charm  even  If 
She  were  not  a  child"  and  John  S.  Dwight 
was  moved  to  write  about  her  indisput- 
able gift :  "O  treat  it  reverently  and 
tenderly,  educate  it.  save  U.  and  let  not 
the-  temptation  of  dazzling  success  or 
gain  exhaust  it  ere  its  prime." 

Nor  is  Mm3.  Carreno  the  only  musi- 
cian now  living  who  showed  extra- 
ordinary musical  instinct  and  surpirlslng 
acquirements  when  a  child.  Josef  Hof- 
mann  Is  another  illustrious  example 
Korngold  is  another. 

The  few  become  mature  artists.  The 
great  majority  am  exploited  for  gain 
and  gradually  disappear,  or  suddenly 
lose  interest  and  lh«ir  power,  or,  having 
lived  a  feverish  life,  die  prematurely. 
The  swan  often  turns  out  to  be  a  goose, 
I  a  goose  that  for  a  season  laid  golden 
]  eggs. 

Remarkable  Little  Girl  In  Boston. 

There  Is  today  In  Boston  a  remark- 
little  girl  named  Nedelka  Slrr.eo- 
1.    A  Bulgarian  by  birth,  she  is  10 
rs  old.    Her  father  is  a  violinist  In 
Royal  orchestra  at  Soflx. 
'.'hen  Nedelka — the  name,  they  say, 
•.ns  "Little   Sunday" — was  about  (i 
father   thought   of  piano  les.-^ons. 
-S:  e  did  not  wish  to  play  the  piano;  she 
teased  him  for  his  violin.    One  day  at 
:i  rehearsal  or  a  concert  a  colleague 
stumbled  and  broke  the  father's  Hudle 
box.    As  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for 
the  damapre — his  wife  guarded  Oealously 
the  weekly  wage — he  offered  to  give 
him  in  recompense  an  old  and  sm.\ll- 
Blzed  viollri.  and  this  instrument  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  child.    The  father 
humored  her,   and  at  the  first  le.Tson 
^  amazed. 

he  "little  girl  came  with  her  father 
at  five  months  ago  with  the  hope  o' 
:ai5iiig  money  for  the  Bulgarian  Ued 

Cross  Society,  and  they  were  at  once 
befriended  here  by  an  officer  of  the 
Balkan  relief  fund. 

Child  an  Intense  Patriot. 

Toung  as  she  is,  the  child  is  an  In- 
ense  patriot.  -She  speaks  !n  English, 
which  she  has  learned  since  she  has 
been  in  this  country,  with  even  more 
fer\-or  about  her  own  land  aiid  its  ci-use 
than  about  her  music.  The  father 
rpeeks  only  his  native  tongue.  To  raise 
money  for  her  people  she  .has  played  In 
Boston  and  the  neighborhood,  also  Ir. 
Vermont. 

Her  playing  even  now  is  remarkable 
-  jt  breadtli  and  beauty  of  tone,  pure 
rr,;:a*.ior.  rhythm,  feeling,  facility  and 
-  onal  expression  that  is  al- 

<:e.    She  is  no  little  parrot, 
il.'j.,  uas  an   astounding  mem- 

ory. Sue  iS  no  spoiled  youngster  with 
airs  and  graces,  already  greedy  of 
applause.  She  Is  serious,  wholly  ab- 
-orbed  In  her  performance,  whether  the 
.lisic  be  by  Lalo  or  Sarasate. 

Has  Played  Before  the  Queen. 
Before  she  came  to  the  United  States 
=-    r  ayed   to  the  Queen.     The  Bul- 
today  are  poor.    The  Govem- 
poor.    The  four  scholarships  at 
.t    l.jiai    school    had    already  been 
warded. 


Nedelka  Simeonova 

It  would  tie  a  great  pity  if  Nedelka's  f 


uncomtnon  talent  should  go  to  waste. 
She  could  easily  make  money  now  by 
playing  in  vaudeville  houses.  An  enter- 
prising manager  would  quickly  make  a 
contract  with  her,  for  the  child  s  expres- 
sive face  and  emotional  playing  would 
delight  any  audience.  But  what  would 
be  the  result? 

V'Olinists  like  Tsays  and  Marleatt 
l  ave  marvelled  at  her  musical  instinct  j 
and  her  present  proflcenciy.  There 
now  not  so  much  need  of  public  ac- 
knowledgment as  of  long  and  rigorous 
technical  training,  of  a  broad  and  thor- 
ough musical  education.  The  father  and 
child  return  homo  early  in  April.  It  is 
proposed  by  certain  lovers  of  music  in 
Boston  to  raise  a  fund  for  Nedellta's 
training,  a  fund  that  will  be  controlled 
Judiciously. 

That  others,  who  are  not  acquainted 
■with  the  great  talent  of  this  little  girl,; 
mav  become  interested,  a  recital  has 
been  arranged.  It  will  take  place  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster,  261 
Clarendon  street,  Thursday,  April  2, 
at  4  o'clock.  The  list  of  patronesses 
will  be  published  scon,  and  In  this  case 
the  word  patroness  is  not  a  perfunctory 
and  unmeaning  term. 


THREE  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 
GIVEN  AT  TOY  THEATRE 

Three  one-uct  plays  were  given  at  th«- 
Tov   Theatre   last    night.      The  t^-^i. 
"Chuck,"  by  Percy  Maoaye,  had  noil-.- 
iv.g  to  recommend  it.    Beth  author  aiv 
,  ciavers  were  striving  for  poetical  ef  .ect 
i  which  can  only  come  from  innate  idea>- 
\\^m  and  never  from  a  decadent  unven- 
\ivs  of  the  decencies  of  lU'e.   The  a^tm^ 
!  v^a-  strained  and  uni.aturai.  Mr.  Pichcii 
as  ""Abel"   had  possibilities    but  maoe 
little  use  of  them.    Clifford  Pembet  > 
scenery,  however,  was  both  pleasing  and 
beautifuU  ,   ,  , 

"Man  Proposes."  one  of  fe.ydne5  '.i  i..- 
dy's  comedies,  was  more  to  the  Hk.n, 
of  the  audience,  and  the  last  ih.'.n, 
"Right  of  Sanctuary,"  by  Giuseppe  O-ia- 
cosa  ■  was  poignant  and  winning 


lase  tlie  llo.vitliy  easily  ouldo^fs  llie 
teilon.  for  PcgKY's  Imsband.  to  be  on 
even  terms  with  his  wife,  begins  to  un- 
dress too.  Let  all  this  be  passed  then, 
Hvinpatliolically,  and  with  the  manifest 
,;-ratitlcatlan  of  the  audience  falthCull: 
Torordcd.  But  critical  Indulgence  aftoi 
sll  has  its  limits,  and  these  are  e.^- 
cceded  when  plays  avowedlv  of  mere 
Buui.semont  fail  lo  amuse." 

Tlic  Pall  Mall  (Jazette  puhli.'-hed  thui 
editorial  comment;     "Mr.  St.  John  Kr- 
vine  makes  a  good  point  in  the  Daib 
Mail  upon  the  vulgarity  of  the  current 
badrooni  play.     What   emphasizes  tli.- 
iiifstines.s   of  these  exliibitions  is  pre- 
cisely    the    technical    decency  wlilili 
makes  them  possible.    The  spectator  is 
not  offered  nudity  Itself-whlOi  would 
offend  tlie  law.    He  is  invited  to  dally 
with  the  idea  oC  a  nudity  defined  by] 
implication     as     improper.     In  other, 
■wolds,   his  mind  is  expressly  concen- 
treated  upon  the  moral  essence  of  in-  . 
decency."  J 

Miss  Gladys  Cooper,  t'.-.e  actress  tliat 
tco1<  the  part  of  the  wife,  was  iridignant  , 
at  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  cri.;.'".  I 
She  talked  with  a  reportei"  of  the  Daily  , 
Chi'oniclc.  i 
•■It  appeared  to  be  suggested."  sli-l 
said,  "that  the  undressing  scene  \v;is  , 
specially  designed  to  catch  the  attention 
of  a  certain  section  of  fhe  public.  Tli:M  ^ 
v«as  not  true. 

"1  most  certainly  disapprove  of  dis- . 
robing  merely  for  the  sake  of  disioli-| 
ing,"  she  said.  "This  was  an  Integral  ■ 
part  of  the  play.  An  undressing  scene 
that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
ihcl  central  motive  of  the  play  is  a  very 
different  matter." 

M^iss  Marie  Tempest,  interviewed  on 
recent  stage  scenes,  said;     "I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  importance  of  j 
bedroom  scenes  one  way  or  another  is 
overestimated.    The  British  public  has 
became  acclimated  to  them.    Years  ago,  j 
columns  of  abuse  were  written  if  an  i 
actress  showed  her  ankle  on  the  stage,  j. 
Today  the  bedroom  scene  is  taken  for  t 
granted.   While  I  do  not  approve  of  un-  [ 
dregsing-  that  is  not  associated  witli  the  I 
n-.aln  plot,  I  can  conceive  of  many  bril-  j| 
liant  bedroom  scenes  as  essential  to  the  |: 
perfect  development  of  particular  plays.  ! 
In  France,  of  course,  nothing  is  though 't 
<  f  the  decorous  little  intimacies  ass'j.  i 
a  ted  with  disrobing  in  theatre-land. 

She  continued;  "If  the  puWic  want  bea. 
room  plays.  I  suppose  the  puhl'C  must 
have  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  tne  mat- 
ter is  of  verv  little  imp.^rtance.  though, 
if  an  undressing  scene  is  r.ot  concerned 
with  the  psychology  of  the  play,  it  _ls 
bad  art.  After  all,"  she  concluded,'  it 
wc  attack  bedroom  plays  we  should  be- 
pin  by  attacking  Sheakespeare." 

Miss  Viola  Vanbrugh  thought  that  dis- 
robing acts  that  were  an  essential  part 
of  the  play  were  quite  innocuous,  and, 
she  pointed  out  naively,  "I  have  played 
in  a  bedroom  scene  myself.    1  see  no 
reason  why  a  particular  si-ene  that  is  an  ■ 
important  part  of  the  •  piny  should  be, 
more  objectionable  because  it  is  played  ; 
in  a  bedroom  and  not  in  a  library.  ^  It  j 
all  depends  on  the  motive."  ; 

Some  mav  rememhev  that  Mendelssohn,  | 
always  a  pris,  ^^'as  shocked  by  the  Inno-  |, 
cent  little  scene  in  "Fra  Diavolo"  where 
Zerlina  begins  lo  undress  and  smgs  be- 
'fore  the  lookin.i;  glass  to  the  amusement 
of  the  bandits  hidden  in  her  room.  | 


A  Book 
for 


Til©   operatic   scyi  on    ent  s 
and  the  concert  season  is  o 
Jward  a  close.    Mr.  ^leCorma 
doubtedly    attract    a  great 
Symphony  Hall  this 
■voice   and    art  pi'- 


tills 


^\■ecK 
■a\vins  to- 
k  -will  un- 
crowd  to 
afternoon,  for  his 
se    tile  musicians 


Carlo 
of  this 
terday 
father 


Giuseppe  Buonamici. 

Buonamici,  pianist  and  teacher 


city,  received  a  caMegram  yes  ^ 
arntiuncing   the    death    of    Ins  .j 
Giuseppe    Buonamici,    at  Flor- 
ence Italy.    The  father  was  born  there  j 
in  v'm    After  studying  with  his  uncle  |: 
Giuseppe  Ceccherinl,  he  becam.e  a  pup.!  | 
of  Hans  von  Buelow  and  Josef  Rheln-j 
berger  at  the  Munich  Conservatory.  He 
was  then  22  years  old  and  at  the  a-S'; 
of  ""l  he  Wiis  appointed  a  proressor  in 
that  institution.    In  1X73  he  returned  to 
Florence,  -where  he  directed  the  Cher- 
ubini  Choral  Society,  founded  .i  famous 
trio  and   by  pen  and  example  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  Servian  music  in 
Italy.     Hi«    reputation    as    a  pianir.t 
throughout  Europe  was  of  the  hignest. 
His  touch  was  exquisite;  ids  perforrn- 
ance  most  artistic.    He  was  especially 
renowned  as  an  interpreter  of  Beethov- 
en    While  he  was  at  Munich  he  com- 
posed  an   overture,    a   string  quarte., 
piano   pieces   and   songs,    which  nave 
been  published.    His  piano  studies  and 
his  edition  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  are 
highly  valued.   As  a  teacher  and  a  man 
he  was  respected  and  beloved.  There 
are  pupil-s  o£  his  now  living  in  Bo.lton. 
who  will  berxr  witness  to  his  charm  of 
manner,  sprifhtly  and  entertaining  con- 
versation,  extreme  urbanity.     Not  the 
least  entertaining  letters  in  the  volum- 
inous   correspondence    of    Buelow  are 
those  addressed  to  his  dear  friend  Buo- 
namici. 


and  the  general  public.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weingartner  will  appear  luniijnt  m 
concert  at  the  Boston- Opera  Hou.se  tor 
the  last  time  this  season,  but  will  be 
heard  in  opera  during  the  week.  Mr. 
KuL-eliU  v,'ill  play  at  the  concert  to- 
tiight.  , 

The  hours  of  the  concerts  sn  eu  0/ 1| 
Mr.  Kreisler  and  Mr.  '  "l','"!''  1 
Tuesday  are  so  arranged  lliai  meio-j 
iJinlaes  may  hear  Mr.  ^^-^-'^!-^^^\ 
hour  and  then  go  to  Mr.  Copeland  b  re  I 
cltc-l  The  feature  of  the  latter  recital 
•will  be  Debus.'iy's  new  ballet  tor  piano, 
"^a  Boitc  a.  joujoux."  Mr.  Ff  '-nam  s 
organ  recital  on  Thul-Sday  „aaernoon 
Should  interest  all  lovers  Ot  Bach.  The 
programs  of  his  series  of  recitals  havn: 
been  of  an  unusual  character. 

There  should  be  curiosity  to  compare 
Mine.  Beriza's  Louise  tomorrow  night 
tflth  the  impersonations  by  Miss  Gar- 
den and  Mme.  Edvina.  Mme.  Beriza 
has  already  shown  that  she  is  an  ac- 
complished and  sympatiietic  actress. 

In  "Peggy  and  Her  Hus- 
,       liaiid,"  a  new  play  by  Jo- 
rOOm"       Kcph  Keating,  produced  at 
Scenes  the  l^oyalfy,  T.ondon.  Feb. 
es.  a  divorced  oi^  nearly  divorced,  lius- 
band  seeks  reconciliation  vvith  ins  wife 
by  hiding  in  her  bedroom  wardrobe.  Mr. 
Walkley  of  the  times  remarked  that 
'  criticism  must' try.  to  be  indulyent  with 
the  exhibition  of  ladies;  undt 


•■The   Lost   Vocal  Art 
and  Its  Restorafion."  bs 
W.  Warren  Shaw,  is'pub- 
Singers  lisbed  by  J.  B.  Lipplncot; 
Comt>any  uC  Philadelphia  and  Londot 
The   author,   who,   we    are  informed 
lives  in  Philadelphia,  searches  after  th< 
vital  principle  in  systems  of  voice  cul 
ture  -R-hirh  formerly  characterized  th( 
old  Italian  method,  and  fr,ids  that  this 
old  school  -P-  as  based  "on  tlte  science  of 
osvcholo^-y.     He  and   Mr,   David  Bis- 
pham,  who  contributes  an  introductio.i. 
have  little  respect  for  sinking  teache-  : 
.  tiiat  are  physiologists.    T'ncy  argue  thr.t 
it  is  t!ie  o.md  of  the  maker  thai,  makes 
■      violin   sr.nerlaiively  go.-.d.  and  thc:i 
I  Mr    Bispham  tells  the  old  story  abou 
'  the  painter,  who  said  that  he  mixed  his 
i  colors  with  brains.    He  attributes  tl.- 
saying   to   l;eynolds  instead   of  Opie. 
The  strieturcs  on  the  incompetence  o. 
manv  singing  teacliers  are  forcibly  ptu 
and  "often   .iust.     The  laryngoscope 
dismissed  as  of  no  practical  value  to  tiir 
vocal  teacher.    The  chapters  on  contro, 
of  breath  and  "voice  placing"  conta.i 
much  that  is  valuable.    Errors  in  theo- 
ries of  instruction  are  pointed  out  an< 
the  reader  learns  why  certain  principle 
adopted  b^-  many  teachers  are  errone 
ous     That  tlie  old  Italian  instructio. 
was  empirical  is  also  shown.    Destrue  ■ 
Ive  criticiEm.  iiowever,  is  more  easil- 
made  tha.i  constructive,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
theories,  an.folded  in  the  latter  halt  o 
the  book,  might  also  be  assailed. 
begins  sehsibly  by  pointins  out  that  ii 
two  voices  can  be  trained  in  exactly  th 
same  manner,  for    all    voices  posse.- 
either  diftercnt  defects,  or  the  same  di 
,  fects  in  .lifferent  degrees.    The  individ 
I  ual  case  must  al^w'ays  be  -carefully  co- 
sidered.  , 

"The  curse  of  the  very  prev-ilc'. 
mechanical  system  of  voice  buildnr- 
which  has  proved  -so  generally  <" 
astroua  to  good  results,  has  been  tl, 
p"?rsistent  attempt  on  the  part  ol  tea^  ■ 
ers  to  train  the  voice  by  direct  atie.i 

tion  --v.-r.,i-u;  of  o  r  -ore  ■ 

the  1- 
in  (1  ■ 


Ma: 


Ing  abCoineii  iii  inspii 'ii  ii'n  is  an  ahorrt'- 
inatlon  and  tho  clavicular  breathing', 
except  as  an  assisting  agent,  is  fotailv 
nadequate.  '  Kxercise.^  are  siven  and 
'  ne  of  the  devices  for  developing  poise, 
;io\vor  and  agility,  is  "the  sinking  on  an 
Imagrinary  line."  a  d«vi?e  handed  down 
in  Italy  by  word  of  mouth.  .Mr.  Shaw's 
l)00k  should  interest  singrers  and  teach- 
ers.   It  will  certainly  excite  discussion. 


Mr.  Philip  H. 
Goepp  has  written; 
a  third  volume,, 
"Modern  Sym-1 


i 


for  11  for 
hose  There 
are  man;.  1 11  i-,n  khis  — i lii- 1  u i  o.s  Of  in- 
struments, portraits  of  musicians, 
among  them  St.  Cecilia,  Apollo  Musa- 
geles  and  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood.  In  the 
chapter  about  the  organ  v,e  are  to^d: 
"To  the  uninitiated  it  may  seem  extra- 
ordinary that  one  can  learn  to  play 
with  the  feet."  The  hook  is  easy  read- 
ing for  those  who  wish  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  bassoon  and  a  bom- 
bardon. There  is  an  index. 


Mr. 


Goepp's 
Explanations 


plionies,  '  In  liih  series  "Symphonies  and 
Their  -Meaning."  published  by  J.  13. 
Lippincott  Company.  Philadelphia  andf. 
London.  The  composers  discussed  aie 
Berlioz.  Liszt.  .Saint-.Saens,  Franck,! 
li'Ind.v ,     Debussy,    Tschaikowsky,  the 


Xeo-Russian.s.    .Sibelius,    Smetana  an^ 
Dvorak,      Hnukner.      Wolf,  Mahloi, 
Strauss,     5i3amb?ti,     Martiicci,  Klsar, 
Hadley,  Strube,  Chadwick  and  I^oeffler, 
U'T   .suites   and    sxmpiioiuo    poems  art; 
considered  as  well  as  symphonies.  Mr. 
Coepp,  in  his  preface,  regiets  that  it  is 
iiupoiisible  for  him  to  "treat  allthewon-  i 
iU-rf;il  in  !:  ;c"  of  the  (^1  i;.'-iuiioffs  .nn?'. ! 
the    Kallinikoffs;    he    speaks    of  the 
iimr  id    beaut.v"   of   Su!;  ^-    music;   Vol- i 
iiai  IVk  "heroic  visni  ';   "it  would  have 
iv       n     "v  to  inclii  l<,  a     .  mphonv  of 
'i'-  Martimis  V:>!i  Geldnr." 
N  nt  that  Mr.  Goepp's  taste 
i  I  ail  his  aesthetic  enjoyment 

^  ii:'  not  cosmic.    The  anati  -  I 

K  romposition  are  not  at  all  I 

<li:  •  contrarj',  they  are  often  v 

J  lie.    and    readers   wlio   are  ^ 

\<  s'fi  in  harmony,  counterpoint,; 
cche-'  tratlon  will  bo  able  to  catch  , 
;>li;t  In  whicli  the  composition  was  t 

 they  may  not  dis- 

work,  all  that  Mr. 


Cannon's 


fl<;  i 
not 
an.l 
ll,< 

written.  althouKli 
cover,  hearin,'  lli 


Goepp  has  found  and  pointed  out.  U 
the  author  is  at  times  sentimental  in 
fi>f  linK  and  Uiali   in   statement,   hf.  Is 
oft'ii  shrewd  and  discerning.    Hern  Is 
excellent  example.    Ho  is  speaking; 
f  cacophony;  "The  term  Is  always  rel- 
tive,   never    absolute— relative  in  the 
hi    .•i'-  period  of  the  composition,  or: 
rii  live  as  to  the  purpose.    One  can. 
t.  ii'i       say   that   any   combination  of 
1  msable.    Most  striking  it  Is' 

1'  :<nme  grotip  of  notes  makes, 

w&^tp  in  one  case  and  a  true 
■  •^\c  in  another.  .Vgaln.  what  was 
il)lf    in  Mozart  H  time     may  be 
iiplnco  lr,da>.    Vou  cannot  stomp 
iony  as  a  niTe  whim  of  modern  ' 
I  CC.    Beethoven  made  liie  nobli^st  • 
it  and  suffered  misunderstand  -  ' 
liacli   has  it  In  his  scores  with  I 
..i(,und  ellei  I.    .\nd  then  the  license. 
1   one    .Tge  begets  a    greater  in  the 
■  M  "    Many  of  Mr.  (Joepp's  pages  are 
j'f'ji  with  philosophical  insight.    The  1 
I   .   '  iliition   of     thcm.atic    material  In; 
iiu.^i.  yl  notation  adds  to  the  usefiilnc-s  | 
r  tlie'liool:.  I 


Jljj.  "The  Joy  of  the  The- 

atre." by  Gilbert  Can- 
non, is  one  of  the  "Fel- 
Hot  Shot  lowship    Books"  pub- 
lished by  15.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.  These 
books  arc  a   "contribution  by  various 
writers  toward   the  expression   of  the 
Human  Ideal  and  Artistic  Faith  of  our 
own  day.   Mr.  Cannon  begins  by  asking 
Ir,  what  theatre  in  the  English-speaking 
world  joy  can  be  found?    "Men  create 
evpi  v  thing  in  their  own  image,  and  al- 
ways get  exactly  what  they  deserve, 
neither  more  nor  less.   Th&  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children. 
In  art  as  in  everything  else,  and  the 
English    nation    deserves    the  English 
theatre."  It  seems  that  not  ioy  but  ani- 
mal laughter  or  sentimental  tears  are 
created  in  the  theatre  and  also  In  the 
church.    Everybody,  r-xcept  a  few  ar- 
tists,  is  both  exploiter  and  exploited.  | 
The   theatre  has   lost    its  importance. 
"Th"  anarchv  of  the  theatre  has  been  j 
i  the  "  opportunity     of     the     music-hall,  | 
ixxliii  h.   during  the  last  10  years,   has  I 
been  organized  rudely   but  generously, 
so  that  it  has  become,  after  a  fashion, 
the  vehicle  of  expression   of   the  un- 
tempered  genius  of  the  race.    All  the 
best  and  most  spontaneous  acting  in 
Kngland  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  music- 
hall,  where  the  people  can  see  the  won- 
der of  their  own  delight  in  material 
things."    Nor  can  the  theatre  compete 
with  the  music-hall.    There  is  now  the 
belief  that  the  theatre  should  be  used 
onlv  for  laughter. 

"That  were  well  enough  if  such - 
laughter  were  provoked  honestly  and  in  I 
sheer  fun,  but  in  the  decadent  theatre, 
of  London.  New  York  and  Paris  real  I 
fun  is  far  to  seek  and  there  is  a  grim  i 
trade  In  laughter,  in  joyless  mirth,  re-  [ 
lievcd  only  here  and  there  by  the  native  ; 
drollery  of  some  Individual  performer, 
who,  relying  solely  upon  his  own  per-  ■ 
sonality,  fighting  against  the  soulless , 
organization  which  brings  him  into  the! 
public  view,  is  soon  exhausted  and 
)  rough t  either  to  impotence  or  to  a  dull 
c  onventionalization  of  his  humor.  And  | 
so  it  is  with  all  talent,  of  actres.'i  and  | 
Orainalists  alike.  It  is  sacrificed  to  this  i 
compact  and  trade  In  laughter."  And  ; 
thus  Mr.  Cannon  goes  on  his  joyless  | 
way  for  58  well  printed  page" 


d'^uiDiP  tics,'    V  .H,.s.;    ■.^,l,■K.>.  .1..  li.il, 

the  busy  people  on  their  way  home  i  ■ 
Christmas  dinner.    The  night  falls  an. 
the  shops  close,  and  Daisy,  almost  dt  i  i 
with  cold  #nd  hunger-strikes  a  match  i' 
create  the  illusion  of   .  hcer  that  ti 
shuttered  windows'have  cl'ised  out.  ; 
little  flame  builds. a  fairy  world-tor  h 
The   sheps   open   and    offer    her  tli^ 
vares.  people  who  repulsed  her  now 
turn    with   friendly   greetings,   and  i 
doors  of  the  house  of  tha  duchess  In 
self  open  and  welcome  her  in. 

"The  second  act  shows  us  the  di  c  i 
well  xmder  way — so  well  under  way.  ■ 
fact,  tiiat  it  is  almost  too  real  to  Ik- 
fiream,    Daisy  stands  before  the  briRl  ! 
ly  lighted  tree   loaded  with   gifts  ,n 
decorated  for  the  return  -.if  the  yon 
officer.    He  come."iL  and.  of  course,  i  n 
]  in    love    with   Daisy.     But.   alas!  ih 
moniciU  he  lakes  iier  in  Jus  arms  11" 
lights  fade  and  the  dream  is  over. 
I    "In  the  third  act  we  are  bad:  in  i 
1 8  low-covered   square,   with  Daisy 
■weak  tj  realize  that  her  happiness    .  <  ' 
Qi»ly  a  dream.    The.  young  officer  goes 
\Vr,  all  Ignorant  of  . the  part   he  hJs) 
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A  Bundle 
of 


.VIr.  .Mbert  Gehrlng's  \ 
preclation  of  Music."  pub-  i 
lished     in     Cleveland  —  no  | 
Books  name  of  publisher  Is  given  ' 
\x  a  condensation  of  lectures  delivered  i 

■  >me  years  ago  at  the  College  for  | 
'."omen  at  Cleveland.  The  various  chap-  ' 

■  rs  are  "intended  especially  for  i' 
irgi-  class  of  readers  who  are  Interesi 

1  I  i      >ul  who  have  never  made  ■ 
and  are  ignorant  of  Its  tccli 
.  es."    The  chapters  are  thus 
I'he  Factors  of  Musical  Ap-  . 
lion.      Counterpoint.      Thematic  i 
The   Leit-Mollf.   .Musical  Form.  |' 
and  the  Rondo,  Instrumen 
The  Com.bination  of  Fa<'- 
.■    musical    illustrations  are 
/oni  classic  composers,  for  Warner  is 
:  iirely  now   a  classic.     No  one  wouli! 
nfer  from  reading  this  book  that  Ses.ir  ^ 
I  'ranck,     Richard     Strauss.     Debussv  ,  i 

■  Indy,   Bruckner  or  Mahler  had   e^  "-i 

I 

lihelmHcinrlch:  Musiclanand  Man." 
1^  Edith  Lynwood  Winn,  is  pub- 
by  C.  W.  Thompson  &  Co.  of 
I.    hi  the  little  preface  written  by 

I  ank  La  forge,  we  are  told  that 
"lok  is  "a  reminder  of  the  sunnv 
itlon.    the    uniting    eiiei'gy  and 

'    ideals"  which  made  Mr.  Hein- 
'  r  what  it  was     "It  Is  also 
1-  of  the  sincere  artist  ami  ' 
vays  readytohelp  and  encour-  | 
This  biography  win  be  welcomed  by  i 
i  i  of  the  singer— they  were,  tnany 
I  all  parts  of  the  world— and  those  . 
ud  not  know  liini  personally  will 
r  at  the  courage  and  activity  oi 
l.nd  man.    Ills  reperto're  was  mosi 
-  Ive.  and  it  should  be  remembered 
■    was  able  to  play  all  the  ac- 
nt.s  of  his  .songs.  His  musical 
■  lis  unbounded.    The  extreni' 
of  Reger  or  Debussy  did  noi 
urage  him.     ll  was  his  ticlight  to 
lint    audiences   with     new  cOni 
~.    The  recorii  of  his  travels.  ' 

of   languages,    his  interest 
il'  ng    human,    his    kindness  n 

towards  others  Is  simply  ami 
icall.v    told.     The  programs 
•  I  give  only  a  small  idea  oi 
iloinrich's  knowledge  of  the  aongs 

II  nations  and  periods. 

•iw  to  Listen  to  an  Orchestra,"  by 
W.  Patterson.  Mus.  Doc,  B.  A., 
crsitv   of    Ir-'Uind,   and  published 
1  •  •    A      "  .  New  York.  Is  In- 
iiiiiliitude  of  listen- 
.oiiM    never  tbinV 


played  in  her  life.  Daisy  opens  her 
eyes,  but  too  late  to  lose  her  happiness, 
for  sleep  changes  to  death,  and'  thus  the^ 
vision  is  unbroken.  f 
"The  Match  Girl"  is  a  tender  little 
play — almost  too  tender;  and  yet.  after 
all.  not  quite  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of.  M.  Tiaiko  Richcpin  is  the 
composer,  and  as  this  is  his  first  impor- 
tant work  it  is  not  slraiigo  thit  it  is  ' 
not  atto^,>ther  without  fau'.ts.  His  mel- 
odies arc  pleasing,  esiieciaily  Daisy's 
solos  and  those  of  the  ofoicer.  and  we 
cannot  blam'c  tlie  young  composer  if 
occasionally  his  music  wakes  us  a  bit 
rudely  from  the  spell  his  gentler  strains  , 
have  cast. 

"Daisy  kept  the  audienpe  interested 
while  she  was  on  the  stage,  but  while 
the  rurtaln  was  down  another  less  ro- 
mantic topic  was  being  excitedly  dis- 
cussed in  'the  foyer.  -French  opera,  it 
was  reported,  "was  to  be  Ixiycotted  in 
Italy,  and  the  new  .\iiglo- American  syn- 
dicate which  has  l.ased  the  Champs- 
j;iy^<es  theatre  are  to  blame.  It  seems 
that  M.  Tito  Rtcordi,  who  is  to  direct  a 
i-'i'  isnn  of  opera  for  tlie  syndicate  at  the 
( 'lianips-Elyseea  theatre  this  winter,  had 
Included  In  his  repertoire  'Tosca.' 
■.Madama  Butterfly,"  and  "La  'Vie  de 
Ri.htme.'  As  these  pieces  are  all  bein-^ 
1.1  r.-^^nntcd  by  the  Opera-Comique,  M.  Ri- 
iiidi  was  notified  by  the  .\uthors' 
.■^i.ciply  that  this  would  not  be  permitted. 
:'nd  the  angry  director  immediately 
insv>.  f!.d  with  the  ultimatum  that 
I  rene  h  opera  would  t'c  boycotted  in 
It  ilv.  Since  M.  Ilicordi  is  one  of  the 
m  isi  powerful  producers  in  his  country, 
ih.>  threat  was  by  no  means  an  empty 
The   affair  hag   sivsn   rise  to 


The  few  great  dramatists  of  genius;  ..^p.at  deal  of  angry  discussion  In  oper- 
are  Shakespeare.  Sophocles,  Euripides,  'j;,tic  <'lrcles,  and  has  been  taken  up  in 
.Xristophancs.  Ibsen,  Moliere.  Lope  da:  |(;,iy  as  well  as  In  I-Yancc.  "No  Italian 
Vega.  Tschekov,  Synge.  In  England  for  |  t|,r;,(re,'  the  Italian  manager  is  quoted 
generations  Shakespeare's  plays  have  has  stating,  'which  produces  operas  by 
been  made  as  dull  as  his  Polonlus.  "T'n- |  prench  authors  or  composers  will  be 
iler  Irving  .i  pageant  with  a  strange.  j|  aUo^ed  to  ^ive  any  of  the  pieces  of 
;nt<  restlni':  and  romantic  figure  wander-  j  i,avt  control  unless  th?  Authors' 

ing  through  it,  under  hi:;  followers  and  ..^,„.j,,ty  |,ere  gives  me  satisfaction."  It 
imitators,  a  pageant."'    The  actor  l3  'n- ii  i,.;  staled  that  M.  Ricordl  has  already 


tas  good 
de  ri.-le 
lie  Russian 
Galsworthv 
is  perhaps 
(oiintry  In 


(liOi  111.      Many     modern     play."  hav- 
iioiiher  Imaginative  idea  nor  rhytnii.. 

"I'liere  is  hope  in  theatres  of  llie  En^ 
Ilsh  provinces,  in  the  -Art  Theatre  ■« 
Moscow,  In  Little  Theatres  of  Ch 

NTew  Yoi  U 
...  I. is     for    Ma.  ■ 
Adam.    Isadora  Duncan, 
ballet,  and   Messrs.  Shaw, 
and    Barker.  "Germany 
better  equipped   than  any 
the  .number  of   Us  advanced  theatres 
and  in  their  scientific  erection  and  their 
fuiiiishing    to    meet    modern  require- 
ments '    Dramatists,  however,  are  still 
f...  timid"  and  self-cons.  ious.    They  try 
to   strengthen    their   plays   by  writing 
lii-m  with   reference  to   the  problems 
and  the  passing  ideas  and  excitements 
of   the  dav."   and   without   thought  oi 
whether  these  things  tend   to  develop 
their  art. 

»  Mr.  Cannon  believes  that  as  the  ordin- 
ary mind  approaches  art  through  story- 
telling, and  seeks  to  attach  a  story  to 
every  picture,  cver.\  piece  of  music  that 
pleases  It,  the  theatre  if  H  Is  to  live 
111  a  democratic  community,  must  be  | 
prepared  to  meet  the  ordinary  mind  Ir 
this  way.  ".^t  its  barest,  the  th'  : 
shows  the  common  man  l.is  own  \ 
fiinilllarly,  without  elevation  or  <J'  i  ' 
(The  corner  shop  window  finds  niclo- J 
drama  "true  to  life.")  But  the  story 
telling  instinct  seeks  sometimes  beyond 
experience,  always  something  marvel- 
Inns:  it  seeks  experience  kindled  by  ^ 
Imagination."'  And  because  of  this  con- 
stant demand  for  imagination  tho  best 
plays  survive.  \ 


withdrawn  his  repertoire  from  the  Ni<  e.-^- 
lini   theatre   in    Florence  because  they 
wished  to  produce  'The  Damnation  of 
Faust."     Because  of  his  important  posi- 
I  tinn  in  Italy,  this  policy.  If  carried  out. 
I  would  virtually  exclude  French  operatic 
I  production  from  the  Italian  stage. 
!    -  The  premiere  of   'I/Epvrvler'  ('The 
I  sparrow  Hawk"),  which  took  place  last 
I  ri;,-ht  (Feh.  i7)  signalled  the  arrival  at 
1  l.i.u  of  an  exceUenl  play  for  a  publL:: 
disi  oura?red  by  many  disappointment;'. 
;  I'lancis  Je  Croiasct  has  given  theatrc- 
;  uoci  s.  bored  by    labored    effects  and 
u.'.iried  '.iy  tlie'endlcss  rerietition  of  an- 
i  i.  nt  plot.s.  a  pleasant  surprise.  The 
•-lor.v    revolves    about    a  "oroken-down 
n  .iileman.  Count  Desatta.  whose  atavic 
pi  ..inptiiigs  turn  him  to  mend  his  broken 
to- tune  by  the  first  means  which  come.s 
to   Ills  hands.    As  his  ancestors  took 
what  they   wished   because  they  were  j 
strong  enough  to  do  so.  he  takes  by  hi.^ 
skill  in  trickery  at  cards  what  the  un  ■  | 
•ortuiiatc  •srarrow.s"  who  i  .ime  his  way  | 
:ir.>  too  unwise  to  keep,    i  le  loves  hiJ  i 
aii.l  <lHats  for  love  of  tier."  Theii^, 
I:,  n.j  de  'I'crrache  comes  into  t'.ioir  lives. 
,M.l    falls   Ul.ndljf  in     love    with  t!io 
ntess  Marina.    Rene  al'jo  discovers 
lishoncsiy  of  the  count,  and.  worse, 
lis  that  Marina  is  an  accomplice, 
•  It  the  lady's  relations  with  Rene  make 


A 


The  Paris  corresponlent 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Paris         wrote  as  follows  about  new- 
Letter   operas  and  plays:  ' 
Mme.  Edmond  Rostand  and  her  son.  j 
.Maurice  Rostand,  have  chosen  an  ; 
l-;nf;li3h  setting  for  thei;-  new  operetta 
which  has  just  been  presented  at  the  | 
opero-Comique.    "La  Marchande  d'AIu-  | 
inettes,"  as  the  piei  c  is  called.  Is  deaig-  , 
l  ilted  as  "a  lyrical  tale.'  and,  like  tho  j 
Pales' of  Hoffmann."  Is  .t  dream  play.  ! 
"-\n  English  village  near  the  sea  is 
I  lie'  scene   of   tho   first   act.    with  it- 
jiuiare  and  its  bright  shops,  gav  wHi 


(h 


ll.ili.l: 


,;iipoHs.iuie  for  her  to  force  her  hus- 

i  n.d  to  an  Issue  without  revealing  her 
o,Mi  infidelity.  This,  at  last,  she  Is  led 
to  do.  ar.d  ho  leaves  her. 

•Kiuie  wishes  to  marry  her.  but  can- 
1  <^t.  since  she  is  not  divorced,  and  the 
<(  irch  for  the  missing  husband  has 
i„  cii  futile.  At  last  he  returns  of  his 
own  free  will,  a  man  broken  by  drugs,  i 
li'it  repentant,  and  begging  his  wife  for 
h.  :  love  once  more.  Hn  has  been  ot- 
■■>  -.■(  a  anothor  cliancc  and  a  new  life  in  | 

,1.  rica.  '.Marina  .goes  through  a  ter- 

ii  i.i,  Ktrtigglc-.  but  his  love  wins,  and 
1,1.  follows  him  into  the  new  world. 
'  •/      last  act  In  by  far  the  poorest  of 

ii  ^  three,  but  not  bad  enough  to  spoil 
;I  :i:i  excellent  piece  of  workmanship.  The 
ji  lirot  act  reminds  one  of  Sardou  in  its 
I  •ii  ish  and  effectiveness.  Tho  interest  is 
!i  i.wpkened,  and  carried  on  until  it  be- 
ii  .(m'-s  a  strong  emo'Jon.    The  immoral 
i|  roiil^n.an  r.nd  his  guilty  wife  have  been 
v.'ith  so  skilful  a  hand  that  one 
egret  rather  ■  than  conterript  for 
iman.  I^d  on  by  a  stronger  per- 
,1,  ilitv.  a:  11.  rsonallty  -in  turn 

ir  love  and' swayed 


inded  by 

til..  I)0'.' 


lit^ 


1  lu'    1  ..11I1..1      .  .1-  Th'i 
Herald: 
l.^x-^rybody  nowadays 
Gossip    seems  to  be  writing  re- 
iniscences.  many  of  them  interesting, 

I  least,  to  old-timers.  .  "Handsome 
;!0!<"  Barnes.  v.rho  was  here  only  tho 
ilier  day.  gave  us  a  sample,  all  too 
.nail,  of  liis  own  past  experiences,  ana 

•  v.-  Henry  Jame>;.  ..who  although  not 

II  actor  is  ot  least  a  playwright,  has 
.  ritten  a  book  about  his  boyhood  day.". 

'  hen  he.  usea  to  visit  the  Old  Howard  , 
h^raeum.    where    he    saw     Mag.gie  ' 
litciifll  and  ?/lis3  Kate  Bateman.    I  lo 
lys  that  when  lie  crossed  Cambridg.^ 
hridgc  he  loiir.d  thut  Farkei-'s  was  Bos- 
t  .n.  although -K.  Ward. I  believe,  mistook 
la'  famous  hostelry  for  Harvard  I'ni- 
.  rsitv.  because  be  found  so  many  stu- 
'  :U.^  assembled  in  the  basement.  Thl..-- 
was  ^.ears  a.To.  before  the  death  of  Mr 
Burnham,  ot  bookstore  fame;  who  re- 
fused, on  account  of  his  teetotal  prin- 
ciples, to  sell  his  property,  next  door, 
to  the  hotel  proprietor.    I  often  think  of' 
tills  when  paying  the  cashier  for  my, 
liquid  refreshment,  on  the    very  spot 
where  Mr.  B.  .so  long  kept  his  valuable, 
but  over-dry.  stock-in-trade.  They  say 
everything   come.s   to   him   who  waits, 
and  the  exception  only  proves  the  rule. 
Speaking   of   this    reminds  me   of  De 
Wolf  Hopper's  speech  in  which  he  tells 
cr  his  thentrical  company's  experiences 
ill    the   Canadian   Northwest,     In  the 
course  of  a  tour  laid  out  by  a  manager 
v.lio  found  more  places  not  on  the  map 
than  Christopher  Columbus.  The  geniai 
comedian  asked  an  inhabitant  if  tliey 
ever  had  any  summer  there.    "I  don't 
know  .  '  was  the  reply,  "I've  only  beer 
here  II  months.  "    The  Saskatchewan  Is 
now  in  memory  always  associated  with 

•  The  Pink  Lady,"  just  as  the  Htjuse.- 
of  Parliament  are  with  'lolanthe.' 
".r,  B.  C."  in  "A  Sheaf  of  Memories"' 
sa.\  K  that  lie  was  once  asked  by  a  Lon- 

Idon    manager    how    it    happened  that 
-Americans   knew   so  much   about  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,   and  the  repb 
was:    "Because  w^e  Americans  are  all 
I  theatre-goers  and  w-e    have    all  seen 
'lolanthe'.'"     "That  is  right,"'  said  the 
1  manager;     '"I    knew     that     was  the 
,  reason,  and   I  wanted  to  see  if  you 
did." 

Regarding  Margaret  Anglin's  Shake- 
spearian performances,  it  seems  indeed 
a  pity  thty  were  not  better  patronized. 
"Tw-elfth  Night"  was  finely  given  and 
carried  one  back  to  the  days  ot  Mo.I- 
jeska  when  sue  played  the  piece  at  thp 
Hollis  Street  The.ltre  with  a  capable 
company.  The  contrast  in  numbers  b 
tween  the  au(jiences  at  the  Cort  Thei^tre 
at  a  "Twelfth  Night"  matinee  and  at 
"4'anny"s  First  Play'"  at  the  Park  was 
surprising.  I- think  that  when  Richard 
iMansfield  first  gave  "Arms  and  the 
Man"  it  was  another  story.    The  theatn  - 

i  going  public  then  had  very  little  use  i'lv 
Shaw,  while  now  they  can  hardly  see 
too  much  of  him.  Perhaps  the  vogue  01 
"The  Chocolate  Soldier"  had  a  go... 
deal  to  do  with  the  change.   Speaking  "t 

I  "Fanny"s  First  Play,""   when  O'Dowd.i 
I  holds  the  centre  of  the  ^age.  one  keeps 
',  thinking   of    Ruskin    and    "Pearls  f.n 
Young  Ladies."    The  collector  of  these  ^ 
"Pearls"'  quotes  Ruskin  as  saying;  "The, 
habit  of  fixed  attention  with  both  eyes  j 
and  mind,  caused  Mazrini  to  say  of  mo| 
that  I  had  the  most  analytical  mind  in  1 
Europe.    An  opinion  in  which,  so  far  as 
I  am  acquainted  with  Kuropc.  I  am  m\ 
self  entirely   disposed    to   concur."  I 
was  lately  talking  witji  a  young  woman.  ; 
a  student  at  a  nearby  college,  and  after 
exhausting  social  science,  eugenics  ai.  l 
settlement  work,  the  conversation  turnc  l  , 
upon  Shakespeare  and  Shaw.    It  came 
out  that  she  had  just  seen  Forbes-Koh- 
ertson  In  "Hamlet,""  and  the  one  clear 
impression  she  brought  avay  from  the 
theatre  was  how  too  bad  that  the  ac- 
complished actor  was  so  thin!    His  vivid 
presentation  of  the  underlying  tragedy 
of    Hamlfcfs    life,    bis    attachment  to 
OpheliA  and  the  shattorii.g  of  his  faith 
In   the   loyalty  of  women,  apparently 
passed  bv  her  like  the  idle  wind. 

As  for"  "Twelfth  Night.'"  she  thought 
Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Illyria  "somewhat 
incongruous";  and  Viola's  charm, 
"what  mattered  it"?  I  told  her  the  epi- 
logue to  Shaw's  play  reminded  me  of 
certain  passages  In  "Monte  Crlsto," 
where  Dumas  tings  liis  own  praises. 
•The  cart  and  the  trumpet  for  me!" 
She  said  she  feared  I  did  not  under- 
stand, and  then  she  left  me  to  my  own 
j  devices.  I  wondered  what  she  thought 
I  of  that  "daughter  of  joy.""  Dora  De- 
laney,  the  music  hall  artiste,  and  it 
in  her  opinion  there  was  no  other  ave- 
nue o;  escape  from  stolid  English  mid- 
dle-class respectability  than  for  a 
young  girl  brought  up  in  it  to  do  what 
Shaw  represents  the  virtuous  and  art- 
less Miss  Margaret  Knox  to  have  done. 
Av'cll.  never  mind.  The  play  is  vastly 
amusing.  Master  Bobby's  escapade 
and  the  flight  of  "Holy  .loe^"  reminded 
nic  of  Richard  Grant  White's  adventure 
in  London  one  night  as  lie  was  passing 
1  through  a  .street  which  orosseis  .  the 
'  upper  part  of  Regent  street.    A.  door 

ii  suddenly  opened  and  let  a  flood  of  llghi 
upon  the  pavement,  and  down  a  flight 
of  stairs  came,  In  some  disorder,  a  lit- 
tle troop  of  men  and  women  who  were 
hilarious  with  some  potation  more 
subtle  and  exhilarating  than  beer.  They 
were  plainly  all  llown  with  wii)e.  To 
Ills  great  astonishment,  one  of  the  fair 

Baceli-i  n' n^  riv-h^i-1  ill.  In  him  :uid  tlinc- 

ing  ' 
forth 


lib 


•nly  take 
r,l  t.i  n- 
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would 

'.  V  OI'JU  •. 

^1  U'tUT  H'  docs. 

1  heuril  oi  i  ppoi-lo 

taklriK  chil  l  .  :;  ;                  ■  il  Housi 
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written  the  foUowlnir  lei-  jj    -The  nuthoiii  do  better  iio\.-  that  th«!0 
Abstainers  tp,.    t„    the    PaU    Mnll  ll  :s  a  theatre  like  niln<?  tiian  they  ilid 

!  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  reper- 
aiithors  wlio  writo 


rheatre 


I  ABt  week  you  quoted  the  "Church 
as  ?nylns  "there  are  more  peo- 
■  who  object  lo  the  theatre  altogether 
,in  there  were  in  the  drab  days  of  the 
•torlan  era."    In  the  spirit  of  Oliver 
;\lst    I  immediately  purchased  the  pa- 
r  and  was  duly  oditled  to  read  that 
e  tvent  of  the  season  was  "Joseph 
d  His  Bretliren"-a  purely  pagan  play 
"The    Doctor's    Dilemma"— an 
exposition  of  the  artist— "came 
■i!\l  delight  to  those  who  luul 
,.hI   by    "Androcles  and  the 

lirlstian  mystery-play. 
I   startled  me  most  was  the 
4.     'The  t>rama— Hetrospect."  Of 
I  soon  realized  thai  I-ent  was 
.1  Mop  to  the  theatrical  period  of  the 
ohurch.  but  I  am  left  wondering  how 
•sence  ©rart  promotes  spiritual  pmi- 
itlon. 

l>o  till!  pious  take  down  their  pictures 
LKMit.  I  wonder,  or  cease  to  read 
irdswortli    and    Shakespeare?  And 


■    i^'l  «  VI  I  i*        U'lU         fcjin*>».  .-■I'.   —  ■  

■  es  the  old  self-denying  ordinance  ap-p 
>  to  the  new  cinema?  May  they  wit-  ^  ' 
^s  "Shakespeare's  Immortal  Trascdy' 
:i3  the  cinema  posters  advertise  "Ham- 
i  "— if  the  play  is  purged  of  wotdsV 
;  ly  they  have  "Hamlet"  without  the 
rince  of  poets?  .  . 

;  ui  thesf  abstainers  ;Me.  after  :ili. 
iiporary.  The  seriousi'e-.*  of  Ih'^  situ  '- 
n  lle<;  in  the  almost  total  separaiuH- 
iween  the  Puritan  classes  and  tlif 
?e.  Nor.  in  an  era  of  pyjama  play-^. 
11  one  say  the  "Churcli  Times"  is  uii- 
-tified  In  warning  us  that  the  fa:ull\ 
rty  is  being  driven  more  and  more 
•  <m  the  theatre. 

\  generation  may  ariR?  that  knows 
i;  even  "Joseph."  But  this  is  all  the 
lire  reason  why  the  church  should 
Jiy  to  the  higher  drama,  and  even 
irow  over  its  old-fashioned  notion  that 
tL'rature  and  Lent  are  incompatible, 
or  if  there  are  plays  that  would  pro- 
me  Bank  Holiday,  there  are  plays  that 
,>uld  hallow  Good  Friday— "The  Pasn- 
S  of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  or  "The 
-i-rowing  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet,"  for  ex- 
:iple. 

Hut  if  the  dramatist  and  his  work  ar<» 
.  it  temporarily  or  totally  outside  the 
hurch  consciousness,  in  what  case  is 
1  e  church  itself?  Why,  according  to  the 
Times"  advertisenicnt  of  the  Scripture 
r  aders'  Association,  and  the  authority 
Sir  Charles  Booth,  "the  great  masses 
:    the  people   remain  .-vnart   from  xU 
lins  of  religious  communion."  Thus 
'  total  abstainers  from  the  theatre  are: 
.ralieled    and    even    outnumbered  by 
•!  total  abstainer?  from  the  cliunh. 
•r  the  inajority  of  the  nation,  then, 
ore  is  neither  theatre  nor  church.  No 
jnder  It  is  an  age  of  joy-rides.  Miglit 
.1  the  two  boycotted  institutions  be 
■sr;   to    ioin  forces? 

ISRAEL  ZANGWILL. 


Reper- 
tory 


Miss  Horniman  talked 
recently    with    a  re- 
porter of  the  London 
Theatres  Daily    chronicle,  who 
skeU   her   if  repertory  theatres  were 
?oing    to    disappear.     She  answered 
>riskly;   "Of  course  not.    The  fact  is 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  theatres 
euring  the  last  two  years,  but  people  do 
■  ot    go    about    asking    whether  His 
Majesty's  and  other  theatres  are  going 
to   disappear.     What   we   suffer  from 
most  is  the  habit  people  have  of  label- 
"Lot  me  give  you  an  example  of  a 
ling  us  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
md  out  whether  they  are  labelling  us 
onectly  or  not.    A  repertory  theatre 
;!  supposed  to  be  one  where  dull,  freak- 
.<h  and  rather  improper  plays  are  pro-| 
iaced,  none  of  which  is  worth  paying 
■o  see.   People  think  1  am  joking  when 
isll  Uiem  that  the  repertory  theatre  in 
le  true  sense  of  the  word  has  nothins 
hatever  to  do  with  that  kind  of  play. 
It  is  simply  a  theatre  which  has  a  \  -i- 
.ety  of  plays  in  stock,  which  plays  kh 
;  -rformed  from  time  to  time.   I  call  ii 
\  civilized  theatre,  and  you  will  noi  > 
.:iat  the  word  'repertorj'  never  appeo^- 
.  :i  ray  play-bills  or  advertisement? 
s  the  public  which  insists  on  throw 
r  lit.  me. 

ivilized  theatre  to  which  I  paid  a  • 
f;veral  years  ago.    It  is  in  Dresden 
aw  two  pieces  performed  there,  eacl 
;ts  v.ay  an  English  classic.    They  v.f 
',i  cours:',  played  :n  German.    Orje  i>l;; 
v.  as  'CharU  y's  Aunt.'    There  is  a  reper- 
•ory  theatre  in  the  true  sense.    1  have 
f.en  play.s  by  Goethe.  Ibsen  and  Shakes- 
r  oare,  \s  well  as  an  entirely  new  play, 
ill  one  week  at  that  same  theatre. 

"But  it  is  impcseible  to  conduct  such  I 
a  th<>.itre  without  a  permanent  staff  of 
of  skill  and  experience,  and  a  | 
:  number  is  extremely  expen- 
-itain." 


tory  theatres.   Youn„   _  „   

pla>s  full  ot  feeling  and  tliouaht  aed 
sincerity  can  obtain  at  least  a  vveek';i 
production  at  a  repertory  theatre,  and 
receive  royalties.  In  the  old  days,  the 
only  chance  oC  production  such  plays 
had  was  at  play-producing  societies,  for 
a  single  performance,  from  which  the 
author  derived  no  royalty  at  all.  Tf  I 
.take  a  play— I  read  between  ,'iO  and  40 
new  plays  every  week— and  it  is  per- 
formed for  a  week,  it  may  happen  that 
the  piece  is  never  heard  of  again;  but 
It  may  also  happen  that  it  will  go 
through  the  world  as  'Hin^le  Wakes' 
did." 

Miss  Harriman  will  produce  a  new 
play  by  Gal.sworthy.  "The  Mob,"  at  her 
Gaiety  Theatre  in  Manchester,  also 
Shaw's  "Major  Barbara." 

I)ickenS  "^^^    London  Time* 

oC  Feb.  14  made  this 
Ag^m  on       announcement:  "So 
the  Stage  great  is  the  popularity 
of  the  rc\ival  ot  'The  Darling  of  th« 
Gods'  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  that  no 
change  in  the  bill  will  be  made  for  at 
least  two  months.    A  new  play  for  pro- 
duction in   the  autumn  has,  however, 
just  been  acquired  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree. 
'  This  is  a  dramatization  from  Dickens's 
^  "David  Copperfield,"  so  arranged  that  it 
will  enable  the  leading  actor  to  Imper- 
sonate   tv.o    characters— Peggotty  and 
Micawber.   This,  of  course,  is  not  a  new 
device  tor  the  stage.    The  most  famous 
1  instance  ot  dual  impersonations  is  that 
of  Lesurques  and  Duboscq  in  'The  Lyons 
i  Mail,-    and    in   1889    Sir   Herbert  Tree 
'  played  Lucien  Laroque  and  Luversan  in 
'  'A  Man's  Shadow.' 

"The  version  of  the  novel  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Herbert  Tree  has  been 
prepared  for  him  by  Mr.  Louis  N. 
Parker.  On  tiie  completion  of  the  pub- 
j  licatlon  of  the  novel  in  1850  there  was  a 
rush  of  adaptations— there  was  uo  legal 
prohibiticn  against  the  promiscuous 
adaptation  of  a  novel  in  tho¥c-  days— 
'three  versions  being  given  in  I  lie  au- 
tumn of  that  year  at  London  theatres 
—the  Strand,  the  Surrey  and  the  Stand- 
ard. The  best  of  the  early  adaptations 
was  that  by  the  Irish-American  actor 
and  playwright,  John  Brougham,  pro-, 
duced  in  New  York  on  Jan.  G,  Iffil.  On 
Oct.  9,  1869,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre.  Hi  ■ 
most  noted  of  the  Lqndon  versions  v  < 
seen  for  the  first  time.  It  was  by  .\!  - 
drew  Halliday.  an  expert  dramatist 
the  day,  and  called  'Little  Em'ly.'  tf;  ni 
Emery,  the  father  of  Miss  Winiircl 
Emery,  was  the  original  Pegjotty.  Tl.is 
version  was  revived  at  the  .\delplii  i" 
October.  1875,  when  Emery  was  again 
Daniel  Peggotty. 

"Micawber  is  associated  with  man.s- 
names  which  are  well  known  cn  the 
English  stage,  including  those  of  Ed- 
ward Terry,  Charles  Collette.  Joseph 
Eldred  and  James  Fernandez,  who 
played  it  in  the  Adelphi  revival.  The 
actor  who  made  the  character  his  own, 
however,  was  the  late  George  Fawcctt 
Rowe,  an  Englishman  by  bi^th.  but 
I  American  by  training.  In  recent  times 
'  there  have  been  various  versions  of  the 
story,  the  most  noteworthy  being  that 
prodiiced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatrei  on 
Aug.  1,  1903,  when  Mr.  Charles  Cart-  i 
Wright  played  Peq-7,ntty/'  I 

"EONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

,L-NDAY-Symphony  "^"ij^j"  Donald 
^^grar^vloS'  a?;^  Vlncenf  O'Brien. 

■  see  sPe^^^''  ■  P.  ■  M.  Last 

Sa?raV°ni."hro^o>?r?l?;t;e  opera  HO^^^^^ 

1     llili.'it.    See  speclal__noUee. 


,  ,  >.ih.  ,  i.i.Mi  111. milts  iftUqh 

.1  i-i  il  ciomposltloiia  •MM^ 
I  1 ,  .    '  iiM  K I  .iiid  oriran. 

iTlllii.MiA^  I'.Mimanuel  Church.  3:10  F. 
U.  Organ  recital  by  W.  Lynnwoud 
Farnaiii.  J.  S.  Iluch:  ITcludo  and  iuguc 
In  O  major;  choral  piolude  In  O  minor 
(".Vow  Comflo  the  GentlleB'  Saviour"); 
third  movement  of  aonata  No.  4  In  B 
minor,  largo  from  o(h  violin  sonata  ar- 
ranKxa  lor  violin  (A.  Bak).  harp  (A. 
Holv)  and  Organ;  alloKro  from  conoerto 
In  A  major  (•■.\fl«r  VlvaUU'  );  toccata 
and  fiigiu!  In  P  (Dorlnn). 

Stelnort  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Piano  rocltal 
by  Grace  Senlor-Brearley.  Bach-BueonI, 
Chaoonno;  Debuisy.  preludes:  Los  Sona 
et  los  Parfunieo.  Las  Colllnee  d'AnacaprI, 
Dpi  Pao  aiir  la  nelge,  La  Cathedrale 
lEnvloutlo;  ijchum&nn.  Etudes  Symphon- 
tques;  Brahms,  Ballade.  B  flat  major, 
op.  110;  Alkan.  Btude.  "The  Wind." 

■FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:80  P.  M.  Nine- 
teenth public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  Muck,  conduc- 
tor.   See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Second  perform- 
ance of  the  8th  annual  festival  mando- 
lin concert. 

S.*.TURD.*.Y— Symphony  Hall.  -8  P.  M. 
Nineteenth  concert  of  the  Bostoli  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor. 
Sita  aj^ftci^  Botlcg. 

v>v^\v-t.''j  ;  1  I  ^ 

BY  MRS.  CLARK 

Gives  Pompilia's  Story  from 
Browning  in  Uncommonly 
Pleasing  Fashion. 


Ln  M  ilsnn  Grlse  (Koptimlol  Messseir  . 

Final.  .  Act  III.,  "Bohcmo"  Ledncavnllo  , 

Mr.  .MoCoroin-.k.  I 


lini.'it.    see  p  vocal 

MONDAT-Stehjert  Hall.  8^1=  ^issieted  by 
concert  by  ^  ..t-atia  Hernan,  so- 
ber pupils.  Miss  Euphrasia  n  ^  „; 
prano;    Miss    Anna    Brennai^  Keete. 

John  Crowley.  *|,X'lzi?  -oemst.  Miss 
baritone-   Enrico  Fabrlzio     =  j 

Tracy   w  1  ,^"^^by  S<*"^«'''- 

Se^%?r*"sp?is"s?''aUo"old^Irlsh  and  Eng- 

llsh  songs.  _  JJ 

'^^;^^ft?-\Usfe??''-r  vSS'  rlcf^,.^-  see 
^''H==tl.""criey-Pla-.    4  J  ^iano 
recital    by    George   '^"PfJ^"  BoitV  a  iou- 
\'}>'^^'pl'e«s''br°Beet^o%?,°'*Scb;iinlnii,i 

'  '•&ert   Hall.   8:15   P.   M  ^VU^ltn^^;! 
cital  by  Percy  I^^^,1"-«rc^cfara  "iw^ 
S.  1st  "miss  Smui    a  pu^pU  of 

•Jb"..f  nSew'KfigSSl."'  &  Mr.  I^veen 
^./^^^fil^'s'^P^M"'' Eighth  annual 
Mim"^o?h^tluvl.  Mandolin  Conc^^^^^ 

^"^*'*r^"ir'"G"    L  °Lansmg  banjolBt; 

?oUn  orchestra  of  40  «J-,^«;'^„°boV: 
Lansing,  director;  the  weu  ^  humorist; 
Tr^^  ',r'.r':-'nd-/e°s'?rvaT  orchestra  of  3U0 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mrs  Grace  Fogler  Clark  gave  the  first 
of  her  Lenten  readings  from  brownln~ 
at  Miss  Fcigler's  studio,  r>13  Boylston 
street,  yesterday  afternoon.  She  read 
Pompilias  pathetic  story  of  her  life, 
told  to  the  nuns  when  she  had  only  a 
few  hours  to  live. 

Mrs.  Clark  at  first  outlined  in  a  clear 
and  simple  manner,  with  well  chosen 
words,  the  plot  of  Browning's  huge 
dramatic  poem. 

Music  was  ihen  played  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  .an  adjoining  room  to  put  the 
hearers  in  a  fitting  and  rec-.ptive  mood, 
after  which  Mrs.  Clark,  tastefully  cos- 
tumed, and  with  a  sympathetic  back- 
ground, sat  and  repeated  Pompilia's 
own  narration. 

Recitations  of  ?\iis  sort  are  often  bore- 
somo.   In  many  cases  there  is  what  the 
<  late  Henry  A.  Clapp  used  to  call  "the 
I  deadly  trail  of  the  elocutionist"  over 
'  the  poem  or  play  recited;  or  there  will 
be  an  attempt  to  act  the  play,  to  give 
,  the  poem  theatrical  empha.-3is,  to  make 
'  points.   Mr.s.  Clark  avoided  the  pitfalls. 
I  First  of  all   she  has  an  nncoinmonly 
I  pleasing,  well  modulated  voice.    It  was 
I  a  pleasui  e   to  hear  the  sadl.v  abused 
j  English  language    spoken    with  such 
I  purity.    If  men  and  women  singing  in 
English    only    had    the    lilte  masteiy 
over  the  language,  in  enunciation  and 
pronunciation,    the    thought    of  opera 
performed  l:i  English  would  not  be  so 
appalling. 

The  diction  of  Mrs.  Clark  was  also 
excellent.  There  was  no  deliberate  At- 
tempt to  imitate  the  inint  speech  of 
Pompilia  about  to  die,  and  wishing  to 
clear  the  name  of  her  one  friend;  there 
was  no  sentimentalism,  no  hysteria. 
The  nsfrrator.  however,  succeeded  in 
this;  the  thought  of  Pompilia  speaking 
was  never  out  of  the  hearer's  mind,  and 
Mrs.  Clark  succeeded  in  bringing  before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  a  picture  of 
the  cruelly  wronsed  and  abused  wife. 
In  other  words,  the  nairation  was  not 
only  intelligent,  it  was  ooetlc  and  Imag- 
inative. The  narrator  was  for  the  ti  ne 
Pompilia,  nor  was  there  anything  t0| 
dispel  the  illusion.  ' 

Mrs.  Clark's  second  recital  will  be  atj 
the  same  place  on  Sunday,  April  5,  at 
3:23  o'clock.    The  poem  will  be  "Sau!."i 

M'CORMACK 

John  McCormack.  the  Ir!..h  tenor,  as- ! 
sisted  by  Donald  McBeath.  violinist  and  , 
Vincent  O'Brien,   aecomp-imst  b^^^J- 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon.   The  program: 

Kccltativ.,  "D..eper  and  Df^P'-'J^'-Vorw' 
^'alr.  "tVMft  Her  .Vngels."  ttom  J'^P'bjfg^a^, 


Adagio . 


Mr.  McCormRCk.  j^j^^ 
Mr.  McBeath. 


.Si-humsnn 

 Hue 

...ParelU 
..  .AlUtscn 


Intermezzo  

j'al  pleiire  on  rcve  ••• 

The'  Lord  is  My  Llglit  

Mr.  y^^CO'^'^^'Si^rm^.Mr.Ssl.r 

Jkndnntlno   .Beethoven 

,  Minuet  ;■ 

1  Mr.  McBeath.  j 

I  Ancient  Irish  Sc.ngs:  .\rr.  Hashes  | 

Down  by  the  Sall.v  Gardens  -  -^^  Hu^'hes 

1    She  Mov-il   mni  the  Fair  Arr.  HiiEhes' 

I    In  I'auulds  (Irovc.  Arr.  Hughes 

The  Next  Market  D«y  ,•  

Mr.  McCormack 


KUBELIK  AT  LAST  OPERA 
CONCERT  OF  THE  SEASON 

Miss   Scotney   Sings    in    Place  of 
IVlme.  Weingartner. 

The  last  concert  of  the  season  took 
place  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
evening.    Owing  to  the  continued  lUncM 
of  Mine.  Lucille  Weingartner,  her  place 
was  taken  by  Miss  Evelyn  Scotney.  [ 
The  following  was  the  program : 
Overture  "Oberon."  Weber,  orchestra;  con- I 
ccrto  I)  major.   Mozart.  M.   Kubellk;  SI  ines 
vers   avlent    dew    .VI le-",    Mahn,    Pes   Olseiuix.  I 
Hue.  Ml.iis  ficotney;  by  rcfpiest.  "Invitation  to  [ 
the  Dauce,"  Webor;  trniisirlptlon  for  nrcheiffrn  ( 
by  Mr.  WehiEnrtner.  orclie'trn;  "Down  In  the 
Forest."  llomilil,  "I'alry  Pipe"."  Brewer.  MIks 
Scotney   concerto  K  minor,  .Mendelssohn,  Mr. 
Kubellk: 

It  is  a  pity  that  for  Mr.  Kubellk  s  only  j 
appeanmce  with  an  orchestra  in  .several  j 
years  he  should  have  chosen  the  Mozart 
Concerto  In  D  ma.1or.  His  tone  war,  won- 
derful, and  much  of  his  work  only  pos- 
sible to  a  master  hand,  but  the  Concerto 
itself  Is  not  popular  and  made  Itss  im- 
pression upon  the  audience  than  would 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  master 
of  his  instrument.  Kube;ik  adhered  to 
the  European  habit  ot  .cfralninij;  from 
giving  an  encore  without  vociferous  ap- 
plause, a  great  disappointment  to  an 
American  audience. 

The  overture  from  "Obwon"  was  fine- 
ly played  by  the  orchestra  under  Mr., 
Weingartner's  conductor^hip.  1 

Miss  Scotney  was  recalled  three  timesi 
after  her  regular  songs  and  gave  "Landl 
of  Sky  Blue  Water"  and  "When  Love  Is 
Kind"  with  great  charm.  She  had  a 
slight  tendency  toward  flatness,  but  her 
artistic  expression  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. She  excels  in  the  dramatic  qual- 
ity of  her  work.  / 

Mr.  Weingartner's  trniiscriptlon  of 
Weber's  ever  pleasin.g  "Invitation  to  the 
Dance"  was  delightfiil  and  with  ready 
good  humor  the  orchestr.i  repeated  it  for 
an  appreciative  audience.  j 

The  second  Concerto,  being  more  tunei 
fill,  met  with  greater  recognition.  Mr, 
Kubellk  returned  to  his  wonted  rnannei 
In  this. 


The  opinion  of  the  metempsychosis 
spread  in  almost  every  region  of  the  earth; 
and  it  continues  even  to  the  present  time, 
in  all  its  force  amongst  those  nations  who 
have  not  yet  embraced  Christianity.  The 
people  of  Arracan.  Peru,  Siam,  Camboya, 
Tonquin.  Cochln-China,  Japan,  Java  and 
Ceylon,  still  entertain  that  fancy,  which 
also  forms  the  chief  article  of  the  Chinese 
religion.  The  Druids  believed  in  trans- 
migration. The  bardic  triads  ot  the  Welsh 
are  full  of  this  belief;  and  a  Welsh  an- 
tiquary insists  that  by  an  emigration, 
which  formerly  took  place.  It  was  conveyed 
to  the  Brahmins  of  India  from  Wales. 


Eouiani' 


Mr.  McCormaeU   isvensden 

Mr.  McBeath. 


Wondrous  Strange.  • 

As  the  World  Wags; 

In  the  fair  city  whose  name  signifies 
everything  that  Mexico  is  not  there  is. 
provided  a  palatial  institution  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  inhabitants  of 
the  state  who  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  extraction  of  sunbeams  from  j 
cucumbers.  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  I 
I  was  allowed  recently  to  visit  one  of 
the  wards,  where  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  in- 
mates, a  man  of  about  60,  around  whom 
were  scattered  countless  sheets  of  paper 
upon  which  he  had  been  writing. 

In  reply  to  my  query,  he  assured  me 
that  he  was  an  earnest  student  and 
chronicler  of  the  manners  of  his  fellows, 
whereupon  I  mentioned  several  eminent 
sociologists,  including  our  own  Herki-, 
mer  Johnson.  At  the  sound  of  that' 
magic  name  he  arose,  bowed  profound-' 
ly,  and  said  in  low,  but  piercing,  tones; 
"I,  pir,  am  Herkimer  Johnson." 

Imagine   my  amazement!  Herkimer 
Johnson  a  "nut"!    Impossible!    And,  in 
fact,  it  was  soon  explained.    The  man 
had  read  of  the  life  and  work  of  Mr. 
Johnson  and  had  become  a  worshipper  , 
at  his  shrine.   Gradually  he  had  come  to  i 
believe  in  some  modified  version  of  tho  ! 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  now  he  is  ' 
convinced  that  he  and  the  original  Her-  | 
kimer  interchanged  personalities  about  | 
one  year  ago.    He  himself  had  been  a 
country  storekeeper  in  his  early  days, 
and  part  of  his  delusion   is  that  the  ' 
outer  shell  of  the  one-time  Herkimer  is 
dispensing  molasses  and  canned  goods  i 
at  the  general  store  in  Clamport.  ] 

Let  the  unthinking  laugh  at  this  inci-  ; 
dent,  as  they  will.  I.  sir,  consider  It  but! 
a  fresh  laurel  for  the  patron  saint  ot 
this  column.  Napoleon,  Washington. 
Queen  Victoria— all  these  and  many 
more  have  so  impressed  the  world  with 
their  power  and  greatness  as  to  Inspire 
in  the  hearts  of  others  such  worship 
that  it  later  became  a  delusion  as  to 
identity.  Nothing  is  more  fitting  than 
that  Herkimer  Johnson  should  take  his  ' 
place  with  the  immortals. 

It  is  rumored  that  several  colleges 
are  to  present  Mr.  Johnson  with  honor- 
ary decrees  in  June,  but  such  is  the 
simple  greatness  of  the  man  that  I  am 
sure  this  incident  will  make  a  much 
stronger  appeal  to  him  than  vari-colored 
academic  lobes.  -  , 
GROVER  GRAUSTARK. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  March  2ii.  ' 


'"His  Secret, 
lie  World  Waga  r 
the  risk  of  looming  large  in  your 
<y  of  bores  which  already  includ^  p 
ig  Marke,   the   Harper   in  "Mig*; 
and  others,  I  must  send  the  loU^ 
ig  anecdote.  .'- 
pianist  recently  performed  superb^' 
recital  at  Chicago.    At  the  con- 
ing of  the  recital    a    woman  ap- 
h*l    him,    and,    after    the  usual 
f  rapturous  gush,  asked :  "To 
.   B.,  do  you  attribute  your 

II  in^;  upon  her  with  perfect  gravity 
,icai  man  replied.  "Madam,  while 
a  outh  I  was  threatened  with 
ysis  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  This 
It  ii  e  to  trust  in  God,  and  to  that 
ribuie  my  present  eminence." 

HYACINTHUS  SAGE, 
ck  Island,  111.,  March  17. 

'if  In  Familiar  Speecii. 

le  World  Wags: 
king  v/ith  a  friend  who  used  to  be 
isaourian,  I  have  learned  that  in 
sas  City  a  man  who  does  loony 
8,  not  because  he  knows  no  better, 
because  he  likes  to  watch  their 
t  on  people's  expressions,  is  termed 
ack."  Probably  "Millionaire-for-a- 
'  McDevltt  would  be  called  a 
<."  Is  this  locution  limited  to  Mis- 
?  "Burr-head"  is  another  morsel 
iker  slang— standing  for  "negro." 
in  its  account  of  the  .leffries-John- 
lattle  of  some  years  since,  one  Kan- 
"Ity  journal  referred  throughout  to 
son  as  "the  cinder."  I  don't  find 
of  these  nuggets  In  Mr.  Thornton's 
.•  Issued  "American  Glossary." 
ou-all"  as  a  plural  is  a  familiar 
ncialism  of  the  South— and  I  like 
■slT  It,  especially  when  spoken  by  a 
gia  contralto.  But  my  Kansas  City 
.1  tells  me  that  In  his  part  of  the  ' 
try  "you-all"  Is  u.sed  as  a  singular. 
11  T  ask  him  why,  he  answers: 
>hony:  rhythm."  Now,  what  do 
say  to  that?  W.  B.  B. 

IV  York  city,  Ma»ch  18. 


Pod  Auger  Again. 

irld  Wags: 
auger  was  in  times  past  the 
for  boring  holes  In  wood 
th  the  grain,  and  Its  use  was 
to  till  the  demands  for  the 
^  wooden  pumpw  and  the  un- 
wooden  pipes  formerly  used 
The   wooden   pumps  have 
ii.v  With  the  ad\"ent  of  city  water 
.lies,  and  so  have  the  wooden  un- 
round  pipes,   except  in  connection 
tfie  salt  works,  such  as  abound  in 
LflClnlty  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
e  pod  auger  was,  as  its  name  indl- 
k  an  evolution  of  the  form  of  the 
!pod,  with  R  small  gimlet  point  guld- | 
hr  j'\.    The  l  uttlng  edge  was  like , 
toredo,  which  does  such  dani- 
.s  In  southern  waters,  unless 
re  so  snturated  with  creosote 
listnsteful  to  the  appetite  of 
^etlc  marine  worms.  The  pod 
r  11  Mile  a  smoother  and  stralghter 
than  the  later  auger  bit,  and  could 
'ashloned  by  that  master  of  (me- 
itc)  arts,  the  town  blacksmith  The 
^  length  was  about  five  feet,  and  the 
tie  could  be  unscrewed  and  .in  e.\- 
lon    placed    upon    it    for  boring 
ugh  long  h)KS  for  pumps, 
e  old   militia  companies  were  not 
equipped    and    were  sometimes, 
led  "pi>d  auger  companies."  cr  this, 
amplified  Into  "podaugraph*rs." 
e  famous  Quaker  guns,  which  were 
fflclent  on  the  privateers  during  the 
of  1S12,  their  season-cracked  throats 
tUng  from  a  number  of  portholes, 
3   ftr.-t    made   at    the  Charlcstown 
y  Yard  during  that  war  by  faiit. 
iDh  Floyd,  the  town  pump  builder. 

CHAUNCKY  KOHKM 
.Vlaich  nt. 

ML  BbRiZA 
IN  'LOUISE'  AT 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

V  OPERA  HOUSB-Charpen- 
iiilse."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

 Mmp.  T3erl«« 

 Mme.  Gay 

 Mlas  .«harlow 

 Mr.  T.iiffltip 

 ,  Mr^  Marcoiix 

i^eriza  toolr  the  iiart  of  Loui.'ie 
irst  timi"        Bosion.     It  Is  a 
she  has  noi  been  seen  here  be- 
'ils  role  and  In  ether  roles,  for 
an  attractive  peisonalily  and 
1  agreeable  singer  and  a  cnpable 
1-      Kor  a  time  It  seemed  as  though 
were  condemned  to  the  Impersona- 
of  Musetta  with  th'j  slow  WRlti!, 
.••  1  out  beyond  enduiance  by  nearly 
lonductors  of  late  years.  She 
illy  had  the  oppoitunity  of  ap- 
is Monna  Vanna.  when  the  cir- 
es    attending    her  appearance 
iiig.   Her  Impersonation  of  Mac- 
<  herolnt  made  ,t.  deep  Impres- 
there  w;is  genera  I  regret  that 
!.!:i  -il  the  ^''^rt  at  tl:e  pre- 

usptcuous,  first  of  all 

ni'iu  ii  , .  Louise  la  a  fam' 
I'arls,  not  known  to  Ame' 

a    hasty    trip    and  del 

Ihey  siiould  flr.st  see  N 
iiib  or  a  famous  ilanre  hali 

.    ^  ■ivrii-Mn':   ''  I'"   t  .'iUf  !• 


;iie  GUI,  of  town  or  conveniently  su£- 
fning  from  an  unexpecled  bereavement, 
but  students  of  all  kinds  know  her. 
Sometimes  she  continues  to  live  at 
home,  a  home  of  fanilly  jars;  some- 
times she  runs  away  and  Is  seen  at 
last  on  an  outer  boulevard  at  night  or  i 
Is  less  wretched  in  a  hospital. 

Mme.  Beriza's  I^ouise  Is  true  to  life, 
Shn  is  not  an  Anglo-American  thinly  dls- 
Kiiised  as  a  Parisian.  She  is  not  sophlsi- 
cated.  .She  is  one  of  hundreds  who  early 
in  the  morning  make  the  descent  from 
Montmartre  on  their  way  to  the  dress- 
maker's or  the  milliner's.  (By  the  way, 
ilid  the  customers  of  the  atelier  in 
j"Jj0uise"  ever  receive  their  dresses  in 
jtime?  Discipline  there  seemed  rather 
lax.)  Being  a  Frenchwoman,  under- 
'  standing  the  type,  sympathizing  with  it, 
I  Mme.  Berlza  gave  a  delightful  perform- 
I  ance,  one  that  was  realistic  but  with  the 
saving  touch  of  idealism,  the  poetic 
treatment  without  which  realism  on  the 
stage  is  ineffective  and  dull. 

Mr.  Marcoux's  Father  Is  an  adn-.Irable , 
Impersonation  In  every  way.  The  two 
acts  in  which  this  character  appears 
are  by  far  the  best.  Charpentier  is 
much  more  fortunate  in  portraying 
homely  happiness  and  pot  au  feu  do- 
mesticity than  in  his  rtiapsodies  over  So- 
cialism and  free  love.  .\nd  Mr.  Mar- 
ccux  is  the  honest  workingman  in  cos- 
tume, behavior,  speech  and  sentiments. 
Last  night  he  played  the  scene  with 
Louise  in  the  first  act  even  more  sympa- 
thetically and  with  more  touching  fervor 
than  before.  Mr.  Laffitte  sang  freely 
and  well  in  the  first  act  .ind  in  the  end- 
less and  tiresome  "Paris"  duet:  would 
tliat  Charpentier  had  never  written  it! 
But  this  Julien  was  oufivardly  a  highly 
respectable  person,  a  poev  for  a  family 
journal,  and  the  wonder  was  that 
Louise's  mother  objected  to  him. 
I  It  was  a  pleasure  to  "see  and  hear 
'  Mme.  Gay  again  as  the  Mother.  She 
does  no  overact  the  pan;  her  voice  gives 
character  to  the  inherently  undramatic 
music.  Her  entrance  in  the  third  act 
was  the  one  feature  in  the  long  and 
boisterous  scene  on  Montmartre  after 
I-ouise  sang  her  sensuous  air  construct- 
ed after  the  manner  of  the  late  Mon- 
sieur Massenet. 

The  minor  parts  were  as  a  rule  satis- 
factorily taken.  Miss  Sharlow  sang 
Irma's  air  In  a  charming  manner,  and 
the  ensemble  In  the  atelier  was  appro- 
priately spirited.  Mr.  Jou-Jerville,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  seductive  night  wanderer  i 
of  pleasure  or  an  Imposing  Pape  des  | 
Fous.  We  never  hear  the  rag-pieker's 
lament  without  regretting  the  absance  of  | 
Mr.  Lankow. 

All  puI»o  are  nougbt.  be«Ds,  pe«».  vetcbe»,  I 
etc.;   they   fill  the   brain   (salth   Isiinci    with  | 
gruss   fumes,    breed   blick    thick    blood,  .ind 
raiise    troublesome    dreams.      And    therefore,  i 
that  which  Pxthagor«»  oald  to  hl»  scholars  of  ' 
old     may   be   forerer   applied    to  melancholy 
men.   "A  fnble  nbstlneie."  cat  no  peas,  nor 
beans;  yet  to  such  aa  will  needs  eat  them,  I 
would  glT«  this  connsel.  to  prepare  them  ao- 
ccrdlns  to  those  rules  that  Arnoldus  Vlllano- 
raiiua  and  Frletaglus  prescribe,  for  ettlntt  and 
clreaslng  fruits,  herbs,  rootK,  pulse,  etc.— Rob- 
ert Burton.  ^  , 

Knha.  the  Bean,  la  not  far  removed  from  a 
middle'  temperament  as  to  cooling  anil  drying. 
If  Hesh  Is  also  somewhat  detergent.  It  agrees, 
tlicrcfore,  with  expoctoi-atluns  frop  the  chest 
and  lungs.— Paulus  Aeglneta. 

I  l  ut  beaufi  now  lieK-imse  I  eat  beans  then.— 
The  cmlient  Dr.  Schwazey. 

A  Palpable  Hit. 

But  how  did  Dr.  Schwazey  eat  them? 
We  little  thought  when  we  published  a 
letter  signed  "D.  Gustibus"  inquiring 
into  the  proper  way  to  eat  beans— Bos- 
ton baked  beans,  of  course— and  asking 
whether  the  leading  books  on  etiquette 
allow  the  mashing  of  them  on  the 
plate,  that  we  should  touch  the  hearts 
and  stomachs  of  the  people.  Out  of  the  I 
many  letters  received  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing: 


In  Any  Old  Way. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  article  of  D.  Gustibus,  In  your  to- 
il iv's  paper,  especially  interests  me,  for. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I've  been  told  sc 
riany  times  I  don't  "know  beans,"  yet, 
as  a  Bostonlan  born  I  venture  to  think— 
(  \  en  to  say— that  my  grandmother  In- 
structed me  to  tackle  beans  accordlny 
to  their  size  and  my  environment;  spoon- 
ing them  when  small,  forking  them  If 
ordinary  size,  peeling  and  cutting  them 
If  extraordinary  si^e.  Not  even  in  bean 
Koup  should  they  be  ma.shed,  for  float- 
ing beans  prove  conclusively  that  the 
bean  soup  is  not  all  made  of  peas! 

^rpearing  or  Impaling  of  them,  grand- 
mother says.  Is  vulgar,  and  is  'permissi- 
ble only  on  board  ship  In  rough  weath- 
[er,  where  they  can't  be  caught  any  oth- 
er way  She  says  the  term  "has  been" 
I  anic  from  a  crushed  bean,  and  Is  not 
. onsldered  good  form— for  the  bean! 

.Mollier  says  that  March  Is  the  worst 
innnth  of  the  year  for  sickness,  but  a 
^ood  month  for  sea  food  and  beans. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

Boston,  March  20. 


From  Dorchester. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

1  have  not  studied  the  latest  fashion 
of  eating  Boston  baked  beans  Imported 
irom  France,  but  this  is  tlie  way  I  en- 
;oy  the  home  made  article.    A  generous 
plateful,  with  a  dusting  of  cayenne  pep- 
per, and  salt  to  taste,    then  "mash" 
thcni  with  a  fork;  a  large  slice  of  bread, 
\Koll   buttered.      In   this  way  you  can 
.  iui  tlie  dish  without  chasing  the  last 
111  all  over  thp  plate  with  your  fork, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once 
1,1  he  had  to. 

.>T,n  DORCHESTER  BEAN  EAT KR. 


Peas  and  Beans. 

As  the  World  Wags:   

To  the  query  of  "D.  «f  I'^'i^'     '  "^'g,, 

rerning  the  table  etiquette    of    eating , 

naked  beans  my  ovsn  ^'^Pericnce  is  ot  , 
fercd  not  as  an  authority,  but  a  meie 
rush  light  upon  the  subject. 

I  didn't  like  baked  beans  very  well 
as  a  child  but  as  they  were  a  staple 
article  of  diet  at  our  house  ^ ""^  SaU.r- 
dav  night  to  Monday  morning  it  seemed 
desirable  that  I  should  learn  to  40  so 

1  By    experimenting    I    discovered  that 

I  mashing  the  beans  to  a  PU'l',^^"\^^!:; 
soning  them  highly  wltli  salt,  pepper 

land  mnegar  would  make  them  very  ac- 
ceptable to  my  palate.  But  mother 
strongly  objected  to  this  mashing  pro- 

1  cess.  She  said  it  wasn't  nice  and  sent 
me  away  from  the  table  for  doing  it; 
but  that  didn't  really  cure  me;  I  slyly 
mash  them  to  this  day. 

A  dear  old  minister,  who  supped  with 
us  occasionally  on  Saturday  night.  whoi;i 
we  all  respected  very  highly,  liked  his 
baked  beans  with  plenty  of  juice,  and  I 
recall  that  he  ate  them  with  a  spoon. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  something  that 
another  old  gentleman  told  me  of  his 
preference  for  a  spoon  as  an  aid  In 
eating  green  peas.  It  seems  that  by  a 
kind  act  he  had  rescued  a  child  from  a 
threatened  danger,  and  the  parents,  who 
happened  to  be  the  big-wigs  of  the  town. 
Invited  him  to  a  dinner  at  their  home  as  I 
a  partial  recognition  of  his  services,  "it] 

'  was  all  very  fine,"  he  said  to  me,  '^but  I 
had  a  most  'tormentin'  time  eatin'  the 
peas.  I'm  terrible  fond  o'  green  peas, 
and  at  home  I  always  eat  'em  with  a 
spoon.  But  of  course  I  knew  it  wasn't 
good  manners  at  their  house;  so  I  tried 
to  eat  'em  with  my  knife;  but  my  hands 
are  gettln'  kind  o'  shaky,  and  afore  I 
could  jiet  'em  to  ^ny  moutn  every  one 
joggled  off  on  to  my  plate.  I  stood  It 
as  long  as  I  could  and  then  I  grabbed 
a  spoon  and  eat  'em  comfortable  same 
as  I  do  at  home." 

RUEY  BARTLETT  STEVENS. 
Rosllndale,  March  21. 
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Mr.  Jofinson  at  Table^ 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  eats  green  peas 
with  a  spoon.  We  have  seen  him  do  It. 
.\fter  all.  It's  the  only  sensible  way  to 
eat  them.  We  share  Mr.  Johnson's  liking 
for  a  bit  of  pork  cooked  with  the  peas. 
The  young  Hons  of  the  press  tell  us 
that  Thackeray  was  over-rated  In  his 
time  and  Is  not  worth  while  today,  but 
tiome  of  us  still  read  Mm,  probably 
through  force  of  habit,  and  we  remeni- 
h.r  how  the  author  of  "Tlie  Book  of 
Snobs"  avoided  Mr.  Marrowfat,  who 
had  saved  his  life  more  than  once,  be- 
cause be  ate  peas  with  the  assistance  of 
his  knife.  So  did  the  hereditary  Princess 
of  Potztausend-Uonnerwetter,  a  serenely 
beautiful  woman,  use  ber  knife  In  lieu  of 
a  fork  or  a  spoon,  but  she  was  a  foreign- 
er. At  last  h3  saw  Marrowfat  using  his  ! 
fork  when  duck  and  green  peas  were 
served  at  Sir  George  Golloper's,  and 
there  was  a  touching  scene  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Beans  with  a  fork.  Peas  with  a 
spoon.  Personally  we  do  not  approve 
'  the  mashing  of  beans.  We  like  to  attack 
1  a  hillock.  Nor  should  the  beans  he 
I  watery.  Who  was  it  that  first  said; 
I  "Most  all  pork  with  a  good  many  beans  "  ? 

I  In  Sudden  Pauses. 

There  sat  close  behind  mc  two  mam- 
moth women,  who  might  easily  have 
been  taken  for  Levantines,  gorgeously 
hedizened  and  full  of  a  desire  to  "visit.  " 
Their  voices  rose  superior  to  the  "Car- 
men "  overture,  which  certainly  starts 
will  vim  and  a  plenitude  of  action  In 
all  departments,  from  wood-win^  to 
tyiiipanl.  And  when,  quite  unexpected- 
ly, silence  like  a  poultice  came  to  heal 
tlie  blows  of  sound,  the  conversational- 
ist, who  for  the  moment  had  the  floor, 
deftly  plugged  the  yawning  cavity 
■  a  used  by  a  half-rest  in  the  score  with 
that  blessed  word,  "taupe."  thundered 
lorfh  forti.ssinio.  She  subsided  In  the 
aeiieral  titter  that  ensued,  but  recovered 
<hiring  the  first  intermezzo  sufficiently 
to  Inform  a  waiting  world,  pending  an- 
otner  and  equally  unexpected  pause  In 
the  orchestral  dialogue,  that  she  had 
"warmed  over  fish  chowder  for  lunch" 
at  the  home  of  a  Boston  dam©  cf  most 
portentous  reputation,  whose  name.  In 
<iU  charitableness,  I  withhold 

iimrMtsI 

brown;  AT 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— "Little  Miss 
Brown,"  a  farcical  comedy  In  three  a.  Is 
by  Fhlll'p  H.  Bartholomae.  .  First  pi 
formance  In  Boston. 

i;^;?,^'-'  :::::::::-.-."":;'!^iiila» 

kiy?i;r"^e'v?^-.-.v:.v.-.-:::::-:^:^ir^^ 

Mr    Biivk.-,  Iier  husband  Charles  Stanley 

';!:!!I:.~'*°--.v:::::::::::B^iaJi":io^^, 

^li^  V.'ndel.V.'.V.........  Klsio  Hll«  : 

^i^^l^t^^'^"  

\f»M  ...Mattle  Kergusi.n 

Rlchaid  nenniwn  Albert  Bnnyi, 

Mr^.'"Kk-l.ard  Dennlaou  •'^/L^'^^ohIu 

r.,..enli  I'lewB  .\rthnr  >orl)Uiy 

Kobert  Mason.V...  i^J-dney  Seaward 

Little  Miss  Brown,  a  gospel-eyed 
maiden,  leaves  home  to  meet  her  fiance j 
In  another  city.    On  the  way  she  losesj 

,^  -VFitl-  ..1    '     :in  ] 


her  Joseph's  house  address.  She  Is  re- 
fused admittance  at  every  hotel  ow  ng| 
to  her  strange  circumstances  and  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  A  friendly  tele- 
phone girl  at  the  Wendell  advises  her  to 
masquerade  as  Mrs.  Dennison.  She  de- 
ceives the  night  clerk  and  gains  a  room 
Richard  Dennison  arrives  and  the  real 
Mrs.  Dennison  soon  follows.  There  are 
endless  amusing  complications  followed 
by  the  usual  happy  ending. 

Mr.  Bartholomae's  play  is  bright  and 
entertaining.  It  Is  far  superior  to  his 
"Over  Night."  "When  Dreams  Come 
True"  and  "Kiss  Me  Quick."  Although 
the  theme  is  the  well  worn,  one  of  rnis- 
taken  Identity,  it  is  ingeniously  worked 
out.  The  dialogue  is  brisk,  not  t-^o  fhp-- 
pant,  on  the  whole  exceptionally  well 
i  turned.  Nor  has  the  author  In  his  little 
pleasantries  on  the  marital  relations 
found  it  necessai-y  to  be  vulgar.  There 
is  also  a  refreshing  lack  of  noisiness  and 
I  rollicking  horseplay,  while  each  charac- 
ter reflects,  however  faint  y,  the  refine- 
ment which  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
o£  Little  Miss  Brown  herself. 

The  second  scene  in  act  two,  when  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Dennison  becomes  more 
.  and  more  inextricably  entangled  in  the . 
web  of  misunderstandings,  might  well 
be  shortened.  Otherwise  the  piece  moves 
rapidly,  the  attention  of  the  spectator 
is  constantly  maintained,  the  incidental 
are  conUnuausly  diverting  and  irresis- 
tibly humorous. 

The  play  was  acted  last  evening  with  j 
spirit  and  distincUon  by  every  member; 
of  the  company.  Miss  Kennedy  wa-s 
charming  as  the  heroine.  Her  simplicity 
and  Ingenuousness  were  not  forced  nor 
was  she  absurdly  coquettish  in  her  ef- 
forts to  appear  unsophisticated. 

Mr  Brown  played  Richard  Dennison 
with  much  intelligence  and  quiet  humor. 
Mr  Ball  and  Mr.  Joss  were  effective 
and  realistic  as  porter  and  bellboy.  Mr. 
Sparks  was  amusing  and  Imperturbable 
as  the  day  clerk,  but  why  docs  he  In- 
dulge in  wholly  unnecessary  vocal  man- 
nerisms merely  to  excite  laughter?  Miss 
Hitz  as  Miss  Wendell  gave  a  possibly 
unconscious  imitation  of  Miss  Julia 
Sanderson.  Others  in  the  cast  whose 
impersonations  pleased  were  Miss  New- 
comb©  as  Mrs.  Dennison  and  Miss  Fer- 
guson as  the  maid. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  warm  m 
its  expressions  of  approval. 

CASTLE  fQ^^p^f.^J^/u'gusV, 
fou°;-act^r°:l^rfrom  Richard 

■Hardine  Davis's  novel. 
Haro-ing  >-"^  willlam  P.  Carleton 

Kobert  Clay   Domild  Mock 

I 'apt.  Stuart   i'redcrlc  Ormonde 

(;en.  Mendoza   Walter  Walker 

Mr.  I.ongliam  Camev  Christie 

TciWv  I.nnisnam   Roberts 

Miu-WlUiams  ■.■■.Morrill  > 

1  i,,.!.  B"r^.-,-,  - .■  Robert 

Hcginiild  Kiug   neod 


president  Alvarez 

Wclmnr  •  -  ■  - 

I.n-lgn  Macauley. 

Winter  

r.en.  Kojas  

|'.>1.  Garcia  

I'lleo. . . 
t  arlos. . 


Al  Roberts 
Morrison 

„  t  Capron 

.  .George  Ernst 
. .  .Alfred  Umt 
' ..Robert  Oapron 

  Frank  Kelllher 

  . .  Robert  I«ng 

  John  LcBlle 

 ...Albert  I.cRoi 

  George  Hunt 


11"^-..   .  ..ue"is»  ....... 

fnvlos  ,■  W  lU'.'r^'A^i Montana  Williams 

Serist.  Paul  Heroandea  oeorgc  Hunt 

.Manuel   ,  .Alb'M  t  L«Ri'l 

Siinilr'^  MI'S  Doris  Olsson 

Hope  Langhnm  Faystoae 

.Ul'el^ngl.am....  f*'.Mi»':  Augusta  Gill 


BOSTON  THBATRE-'-Tho  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine,"  a  play  in  four  acts, 
hv  Eugene  Walter,  founded  on  the  story 
of  the  same  name  by  John  Fox,  Jr.  The 
cast: 

,  „„   Tsabelle  T-owe 

•         -H,,;  Eugene  Weber 

■«^h  TS?kei;y ■ Jack  Pendleton 

Blfver;:::::::::c:-Pa«h^l^ 

T  ,  reilv  Tolllver  MarguerUe  Abbott 

'•;.r  HcJon-      . :.  Barrett  Greenwood 

FESTIVAL  BILL 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 

An  encore  or  two  went  with  every 
act  yesterday  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre, 
where  is  being  celebrated  this  week,  by 
a  bill  of  unusual  length  and  of  unusual 
L-xcellence,  the  20th  anniversary  of  th* 
opening  of  the  present  house— the  firs: 
fl, 000, 000  house  to  be  devoted  to  vaude-  . 
ville. 

Tlie  headliners  upon  this  week's  pro- 
gram are  Claude  Gillingwater,  distin- 
jrulshed  legitimate  actor,  and  Miss  Edith 
Lyle,  with  an  excellent  supporting  com- 
pany, in  a  one-act  dramatic  play  en- 
titled "The  Wives  of  the  Rich."  The 
dramatic  part  comes  In  the  dream  ot 
Bruce  Benton,  millionaire  promoter  , 
who  doses  oft  in  his  chair  at  home,  his 
wife  having  gone  to  the  opera  alone, 
because  he  didn't  like  the  opera  and 
didn't  like  "the  crowd  "  that  was  going 

In  his  dream  he  sees  his  wife  return 
with  the  artist  whom  he  has  recently' 
paid  for  painting  her  portrait,  and  while 
he  conceals  himself  behind  a  ronvenieiu 


lib 


PtKCV  LEVEEN  5  tONCERI 

V,>rry     I.ovtHMi.     iissLsted     by  M 
I'^fhflyii.lo    Smith,    soinano,    and  M 
'!nra  Tlppett,  plnnlat.   save  a  ooi\.  .  i 
'S[  nlifht  III  Stclnort  Hall.    Toiii>«  A: 
l.i'veen   pliiyed   the  ilist   moventent  • 
I  lIpixloL-isohn's    i-onrerlo.     Salnt-Sariis  • 
Intiixhiition    and    Rouiio  Caprlci-los.. 
ftnU  the  Itomanee  and  Allogrro  SIoilci 
;ito  from  Wlcnlavvskl's  Concerto  In   1  > 
minor.    MIs.s  S!nlth  .sans  these  Mon;;.  . 
M.  K.  I.,an.vr,    'Day  I.s  (Jono";  Mur.\  1'. 
Salter.    "A    Uose    Rhyme";  Rnmrnoll. 

Ecstasy";  R  Foster,  "The  White  Blo.s- 
BOtns    Off    the    Bog";    D.    C.    jRubn,  r 

 >„^y  are  on    Jm'"''"'J'"V    "-Ware.    'SutlUght";  and 

Shero-s  for  the  flr."  mid  T^'^  ""'^  I^""' 

Bruce  Benton  and  his  w Ue    M^nney-s    "I  ^"T"""'",  J'^'',^-"' 
aether  for  years.    The  plaV  Worl.l  l.s 


rh-e  to  rtnd  the  dead  bony 
>t.    And  then  Briue  Bentoii 
awAXtiud   front   his  dream    by  hi.-; 
wfe'a  return  from  the  opera.  Dazed 

r  a  time,  he  reallies  at  last  that  It  l.s  j 
all  a  dream,  but  he  determines  In  his 
mind  to  turn  over  a  now  leaf,  to  do 
•'  tiB  more  for  his  wife  than  to 
her  with  a  home  and  every 
Ten  minutes  later  they  are  on 


•••    »a.-   inu.Ml  \\i„,,  .-iiw  wa.-* 

ilfm  Theatre  late  In  1800 

Slooi-e  in  "Tho  Merry  Monarch,"  she  cer- 
tainly was  not  40  years  old  or  near  It 

n»htrul  her  insoudan.e  In  those  days' 
Mr.  Fra,i<-la  WlKson  now  sheds  tlw,  te.u- 
o   sensibility  over  her  and  ^o^s  Zou^H 
the  ceremony  of  laying  a  "little  tribute 
or   attectlonato   appreciation    upon  tlie 
Vr:'^^  Z\  '■<'Oi'''"'l>'-ance."    (See  the  New 
lork  Times  of  March  22.)    It  Is  a  pltv 
that  her  associates  in  luosperlty  were 
i  not  affect ionutely  appreciative  In  a  prac- 
1  t  cai  manner  during  her  years  of  hard- 
1  for  nt^il  poverty.  She  made  large  sums 
tot  others  :  she  amused  thousands.  And 
^vhlat  was  h?r  ending? 


■•  es  opportunity  for  some  extremely 
octlve  acting:.  In  which  Mr.  Gllling- 
■  ter  and  Miss  Lyie  shared  the  honors. 
:iixabeth  Murray,  late  star  of  "Madame 
orry,"  made  another  of  the  big  hits 


There  was  an  audience  o*  .^ood  li  I  "sir   Vn..  m,.,  »a/  j 

*lze  which  applauded  heartily.,  so  Uiat  i  '     °"  ""^^  Wonder." 

the  program   was  lengthened.  li  |  ■'^^  ^''O  ^'oild  Wags: 

I  !    Reading  recently  an  account 


Th*  Herald  publishd  last  SatOrday  a 
the  bill  In  her  dialect  sonss.  ~  Miss  letter    from    "Porphyrius,"    who  coni^ 
1  :rray  is  excellent  at  both  darkey  and  „i  •    j    .  ,  ^  ,  , 

sh  dialect,  but  Is  best  at  the  fornur  of  the  conversation  maintained 

:  a  most  of  her  sonss  were  rendered  in  ! ''^  many  near  lilm  at  the  Boston  Opera 
■  I'ioal  plantation  fashion.  John  anl  jHouso  while  the  performance  was  going 
•;.ie   Burke  In   "A    Has-Time  Soldier 


ave  a  sketch    that   is  tremendously 

■  ;nny.  with  John  featuring  his  own 
•■  arvellous  ragtime  piano  playing.  Jim 
.'■Hiney  and  Ann  Norman  proved  a  mo'Jt 
.utilising  couple  In  unadulterated  non- 
.•<i'nse. 

.\nother  of  the  Jesse  Lasky  produc- 
I    US  Is  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  veek  This 

■  :ne  It  Is  "The  Trained  Nurses,"  with  a 

;:en  attractive  young  women,  .all  at- 
i::ed  in  nurses'  costumes,  and  the  usual 
.  number  of  doctors  and  Internes.  Includ- 


on.  Unfortunately  a  paragraph  headed 
"In  Sudden  Pauses"  was  then  dropped 
In  making  up  the  page.  Tliia  paragraph 
was  published  Tuesday  morning.  I 
The  Herald  lias  received  several  let-| 
ters  thanking  it  lor  the  publication. 


The  Retort  Courteous. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  this  morning  In  your  columa 
in  The  Herald  of  the  annoyance  caused 
'  inft  of  ootirse,  the  one  patient  who     I  by  people  talking  at  the  Opera  remind- 
ve  with  a  nurse    The   -patient'   ha^  °^  something  that  happened  In 

t  udlcitis  syniptoina  tlien  neither  Irii-    Philadelphia  a  good  many  years  ago. 
nor  become  more  ii-arked  after     Old  Dr.  Heerring  of  that  city  was  at 
The   trained  niwses 


-  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon  custom  of  "pledging."  I 
wondered  wlietlier  or  no  cowboys,  ban- 
dits and  plainsmen  are  left-handed  when,' 
it  is  a  question  of  manipulating  liquor 
J  he  glass  commonly  used  being  <=maller  I 
and  the  amount  of  liquor  wasted  in  cas.^ 
of  an  accident  being  practically  neglip-i-i 
ble.   it,   apparently,   has  never  seemed 
worth   a   companions   while   to  .«t,ind 
pledge.   Therefore,  one  hand  to  ihe^uMN 
and  the  other  to  the  commissary  den-in- 
ment.   But  wliich?  ^ 

Hsiui'f!  ^^'^  an,i, 
Halilday  were  once  more  "In  ourmld.st 

H.  J.  L.  ' 


Boston. 


beino^  i    »K  """'""  "'"'e  n'arKert  after  Old 

Ti,""—-.!.*  nosPltal  for  several  weeks.     the  opera  one  evening  and  was  very 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Verdi's 
"Aids."  Mr.  Weingartner  conducted. 

II  R*  ,,4,  Mr.  Earaplerl 

.  -  -  AmnerlB  '.  Mme.  Gay 

~tar~   r-j  /I       r-i     '    '"t'"0'J"<-'e   as    the     much  annoyed  during  a  solo  by  a  man   Alda  Mme.  TVelngartner 

niol,    xt  '-'ark  and  Henry   Berg-     who  sat  In  front  of  him  and  hummed!  Radamea..  .Mr.  Zenatello 

J^*r'.?!lL?"fi"?,'^  bej^ng  the  appendi-     an  accompaniment  to  the  singer.    Dr.   * M^r  Tn  "o'm 

Heerring,  turning  to  his  friend,  said:    un  Mes«aKgiero.\\\\"." .*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'■  Mr.  Fusco 

"I  wish  that  fool  would  keep   quiet."!  una' Sacerdotessa.  .  . .""  Miss  Sharlow 

The  man  turned  round  and  said:  "Didj 
you  refer  to  me,  sir?"  "No,"  said  thej 
Doctor,  "I  referred  to  the  man  on  the' 
stage.    I  want  to  hear  you." 

.II.EXANDER  POPE 
Brookline,  March  21. 


citis  patient  and  .Miss  Clark  the  attend- 
!n.?  nurse. 

Joe  Boganny's  Lunatic  Bakers  gave, 
their  amusing  acrobatic  spec'altv,  full 
of  all  sorts  of  thrills.  Seymour's  Happy' 
ci^,/  ^  ''^'"^y  animal 

h?..  .^'^  Gascogne.  French  op- 
eratic stars,  sang  well,  and  La  Pelarlco 

on^f'rn.?'"^'  '^I"'"^''"  experts,  gave  dem- 
onstrations of  all  the  modern  dances- 
^ne  tango  and  the  hesitation  included. 

LAST  RECITAL^ 


BY  KREISLERl 


Either  Way. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

May  I  add,  apropos  ot  the  communi- 
cation in  The  Herald  of  March  21,  my 
own  experience  at  a  Symphony  concert? 

A  woman  near  me  continued  a  con- 
versation in  this  wise :  "You  can  take  it 
as  a  pill,  or  an  emulsion."    In  a  pause 
of  the  music  this  was  distinctly  heard. 
Brookline.  C.  L.  H. 


Fritz  iCreisler  gave  his  last  recital  of 
this  season  yesterday  afternoon  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: J.  S.  Bach,  Suite  in  E  minor, 
Sarabande.  Dovble  and  Bourree  from 
Sonata  in  B  minor  for  violin  alone;  Tar- 
tini    Sonata  in  G  minor  ("The  Devil's 


More  Than  On^  Crank. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Perhaps  I  am  presuming  that  you  will 
publish  this.  I  think  I  fail  to  under- 
stand the  object  of  the  "Wags"  column. 
"A3  the  World  Wags"  would  s4eni  to  me 
to  refer  to  tlie  present  time.  Most  of  the 
articles  In  this  column  appear  to  tell  of 
how  the  world  has  wagged.  And  that 
my  stories,  several  of  which  have  not 
been  published,  were  out  of  place,  or  of 


Trill");  Vieu-Ktemps.  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  i  inferior  merit.  Any  way,  here  goes. 


sharp  minor;  Dvorak,  two  Slavonic 
oances;  Smetana.  Aus  der  Heimat. 

Mr.  Kreisler  was  in  the  vein  and  his 
program  was  an  attractive  one.  He 
again  displayed  ravishing  beauty  of 
tone_  flawless  execution,  the  extraor- 
dinary virility  and  artistic  sincerity 
which  are,  perhaps,  the  distinguishing 
features  of  his  playing. 

His  performance  of  Tartini's  Sonata 
vras  characterized  by  masterly  phrasing 
^iid  brilliance,  while  the  pieces  by 
Vieuxtemps,  Dvorak-  and  Smetana  af- 
;orded  an  opportunity  for  more  emo- 
tional expres.sion. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  enthusi- 
astic and  Mr.  Kreisler  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Lamson  was  a  sympathetic 
2nd  efficient  accompanist. 

MRS.  KAGANT  READINGS 

Mrs.  Bertha  I.  Kagaii  gave  the  first 
of  three  Interpretative  readings  in  Ger- 
man from  German  classic  poets  yes- 
rerday  afternoon  at  Miss  Gei^rude  Fog- 
:f;r's  .studio.  TAZ  Eoyiston  street.  She  was 
assisted  by  Mi.'s  Phyllis  Bobbins,  so- 
prano. M.y.  Kagan,  who  Is  known  as 
an  accomplished  teacher  of  diction,  re- 
'  ited  eight  poems  of  Heine   with  ex- 

ellent  effect  and  added  Wagner's  "Bee- 
thoven," Goefne's  "Easter  walk"  and 
.Mosenthal'3  "Mozart."  The  poems  of 
Heine  selected  by  her  have  tempted 
composers  and  Mrs.  Kagan's  reading  of 
them  was  instructive  to  singers  who, 
not  native  to  the  Gennan  language, 
n-lsh  to  sing  in  it  before  English  speak- 
ing audiences.  Her  reading  a'.so  gave 
pleasure  to  those  who  ;^avlng  an  ac- 
;j!iaintance  with  German  like  to  hear  It 
spoken  in  its  purity.  Miss  Robbins  sarg 
!  1  a  simple  and  plea-sant  manner  four 

rerman  folk  songs.  Her  costume  was 
(iiat  o"  a  Germnii  mniden  The  next 
r.  ■     noon  of 


As  to  augers.  How  many  know  the 
origin  of  the  double  crank  auger?  And 
why  it  was  never  patented?  This  auger 
was  used  In  ship-building  work  for  bor- 
ing trunnel  holes,  or  for  iron  or  copper 
bolts  In  what  was  called  fastening.  Ix. 
came  into  use  about  70  years  ago.  I 
know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  It,  but 
will  leave  the  question  open.  j 
Boston.  DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 
In  eternity  what  we  call  the  years  are 
but  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  Mr.  Bryan  are' 
therefore  contemporaries  and  the  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Gettysburg  happened 
on  the  same  day.  | 
Furthermore,  in  dealing  with  contem- 


poraneous subjects  we  are  sadly  handl 
I  capped.  Our  largest  encyclopedia  was 
published  in  1705;  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
does  not  as  yet  go  beyond  "Trahysh"  (S 
is  still  incomplete);  and  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson's  colossal  work,  "Man  as 
Political  and  Social  Beast"  has  not  left 
the  printers.  We  do  the  best  we  can. 
Our  motto  is,  "We  struggle  to  please." 
The  object  of  this  column,  dear  doctor,, 
as  we  have  often  stated,  is  to  provide  a 
wastepipe  for  the  intellect  of  the  leisure 
class,  to  disseminate  u.seful  misinforma 
tion  and  useless  information  and,  inol 
dentally,  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
community.— (Ed. 


"You-AII." 

As  the  World  Wags. 
The  use  of  "you-all"  was  thus 


The  performance  of  "Alda"  gave  the  j 
audience  last  night  great  pleasure.  The 
opera  Itself  appeals  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear.  Some  enjoy  it  for  the  spectacle; 
others  admire  the  art  with  which  Verdi 
shaped  his  melodies  so  that  they  char- 
acterize the  men  and  women  of  the 
drama  and  thus  have  dramatio  signif- 
icance; and  there  are  those  who  axe 
interested  in  the  artistic  development  of 
the  great  Italian  composer.  "Alda"  has 
this  advantage,  as  far  as  popularity  Is 
C9noerned,  over  "Otello":  the  former 
contains  a  wealth  oit  melody,  fresh, 
sppntaneous,  haunting  and  at  the  same 
time  expressive  of  the  situation  and  the 
eii>otlons. 

-It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  late  day 
to  say  anything  about  the  impefsona- 
tiona  of  the  characters  by  those  who 
took  part  In  the  performance  last  night. 
They  are  familiar  and  have  often  been[ 
applauded.  | 

Mme.  Weingartner's  Alda  Is  thought- 
fully considered,  vocally  impressive,  pic- 1 
turesque.  The  costume  that  she  wears] 
as  an  Abyssinian  princess,  a  slave  at  ■ 
the  Egyptian  court,  was  recommended 
to  her  by  a  celebrated  Egyptologist  in 
Vlehna.  Mme.  Gay's  Amnerls  con- 
stantly gains  in  importance.  The  im- 
personation is  dignified  without  rigidity 
or  strut.  The  facial  play  and  the  sing- 
er's diction  are  alike  eloquent. 

Mr.  Zenatello's  Radames  is  justly  cele- 
brated. Handicapped  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival by  a  severe  attack  of  the  grippe, 
he  has  now  regained  brilliance  and 
power,  while  In  purely  lyric  passages  he 
sings  with  consummate  art.  Mr.  Ancona 
acts  with  spirit  as  Amonasro,  one  of  the 
most  striking  personages  in  all  opera, 
and  the  music  suits  his  voice  and  sound 
manner  of  singing. 

Mr.  Weingartner's  engagement  Is 
drawing  necessarily  to  a  close.  Woula 
that  he  had  come  earlier !  Under  his  di- 
rection the  orchestra  has  a  homogeneity 
and  a  plasticity  ttnat  have  been  too  often 
lacking  in  the  past.  He  preserves  the 
continuity  of  the  orchestral  flow ;  he 
has  a  fine  sense  of  proportion ;  he  re- 
spects the  singers,  who  feel  under  his 
baton  elasticity,  freedom  and,  also  a 
firm  support  in  the  accompaniment. 


I  trust  now.  for  whut  I  ought  to  read,  to 
tlic  advice  of  a  few  highly  llterar.v  friends. 
But  so  soon  as  I  am  told  that  I  "must"  read 
this  or  that,  and  have  replied  that  I  instantl.v 
will,  I  am  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  desire 
to  read  something  else. 


exJ 


pounded  to  mo  when  I  lived  In  Texa3.j 
"It  is  used  correctly  only  ol  two  or\ 
more.  Our  use  differs  from  yours  chiefly: 
In  applying  the  word  "all"  to  two  per- 
sona as  well  as  to  larger  numbers.  I 
thinHMiis  was  the  usage  among  those, 
southerners  who  were  careful  of  their 
speech.  Nevertheless,  such  expressions 
as  "Here's  you-alls  hat"  are  frequently 
heard.  H.  B.  H.4.STINGS.  ' 

Boston.  ' 

Marie  Jansen. 

The  New  York  newspapers  announcing  j 
the  death  of  Marie  Jansen  statad  that' 

ahf.  was  'h;i ! 


From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Decent  fashions"  is  the  latest  an- 
nouncement from  Paris.  There  are  ^ 
really  no  limits  to  the  craze  for  novelty,  j 


^  Foreign  News. 

The  Liberte  of  Paris,  commenting  oni 
the  slashing  of  the  picture  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  London,  insists  that 
"even  thougli  hacked  by  suffragettes,' 
Venus  will  always  beat  Mrs.  Pankhurst." 

Operagoers  who  enjoy  "Samson  eti 
Dalila"  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that; 
descendants  of  Samson  are  now  living| 
on  an  estate  n,  ar  Lyons.   Their  coat  of 


temple.   This  reminds  us  that  an  IIuHmi  , 
the  Mal  chest'  Porro.  goes  back  to  Pom 
the  Indian  monarch  who  fought 
elephants  aKalnst  Alexander  the  Gr. 
And  wliat  a  prodigious  swell  this  Pom  ; 
was!   "Many   writers  do  agree,"   sa^  s 
Plutarch,  "ihat  Porus  was  four  cubits 
and  a  shaft  length  higher  and  bigd' ■ 
than  the  elephant,  although  the  elephant 
was  very  great,  and  as  big  as  a  horso 
(Here  Is  a  problem  for  some  bright-eyrd 
boy  after  .supper  as  he  sits,  restless, 
near  his  proud  parents:  How  tall  was 
Porus  in  feet  and  inches?)    And  when 
Alexander  asked  Porus,  a  prisoner.  b<nv 
he  should  handle,  him,  Porus  answer.d, 
"princely." 

Mr.  Bertram  George  Darby,  a  fire  m 
surance  clerk,  In  Kentish  town,  wenl  to 
the  dentist  to  have  teeth  drawn.  Th.^ 
dentist,  pulling,  fractured  the  neck  .>t 
the  patient,  who  then  died.    The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  "Death  by  misad- 
venture."  This  reminds  us  ot  Dr.  Tush- 
maker's  sad  experience,  as  related  hy 
John  Phoenix.    Dr.  Tushmaker  of  Bos- 
ton, having  had  trouble  in  extracliiiK 
teeth.   Invented  a  machine.    It  was 
combination  of  the  lever,  pulley,  wht-l 
and   axle.    Inclined    plane,    wedge  and! 
screw.    The  machine  was  put  over  an 
iron  chair  made  stationary  by  Iron  rodsj 
going  down  into  the  foundations  of  the; 
granite  building.    An  old  fady  came  tnl 
to  have  a  tooth  drawn.    Dr.  Tushmak.^rj 
tried  his  machine  on  her  and  at  the 
first  turn  drew  her  skeleton  completely 
from  her  body.    The  dentist  took  her 
home  In  a  pillow  case.   He  sold  the  ma- 
chine to  the  contractor  of  the  Boston 
Custom  House.     It  was  found  that  a 
child  of  three  years  could  by  a  .single 
turn  of  the  screw  raise  a  stone  weigh- 
ing 23  tons.    Small  machines  made  on 
the  same  principle  were  sold  to  hotel 
keepers,  who  used  them  for  boning  tur- 
keys. 

Picture  Slashing. 

Apropos  of  the  attack  on  the  Venus 
in  the  National  Gallery,  a  London  Jour- 
nalist names  other  cases  of  this  indoor 
amusement.  In  1909  portraits  of  Henry 
II.  and  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  were 
attacked  by  a  man  out  of  work.  Eigh- 
teen months  later,  Rembrandt's  Night 
Watch  at' Amsterdam  was  slashed  by  a 
discharged  naval  cook.  Four  months 
later  an  assault  was  made  on  a  Michael 
Angelo  portrait  in  the  Louvre.  Four 
historical  pictures  at  Versailles  were 
cut  with  a  razor  In  September,  1912.  In 

January.  WS.  Constable's  "Gleaners" 
and  "Mrs.  Constable,"  and  two  pictures 
by  Richard  Wilson  were  damaged  by  a 
house  painter  with  a  rule.  The  Port- 
land Vase  was  smashed  by  William 
Lloyd  in  the  Britlsli  Museum  on  Feb.  7, 
1845.  He  was  described  as  a  lunatic, 
also  as  a  drunken  mechanic.  The  cost 
of  the  glass  was  paid,  the  prisoner  dis- 
charged, and  the  vase  pieced  togetlier 
in  a  wonderful  manner. 


For  the  Last  Time. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holman  of  Hopkinton 
writes  that  Theodore  F.  Vaill,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Travesty  of  the  Aeneld,  wao 
born  in  East  Lyme,  Ct..  in  1832.  In 
1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Litchfield  countj- 
regiment.  He  was  wounded  before 
Petersburg  in  March.  1865.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  editor  of  the  Winsted 
Herald,    He  died  in  1875.  , 

The  Pittsfleld  Eagle,  apropos  of  Mr. 
Hicks's  letter  published  in  this  column, 
says  that  Mr,  Vaill's  name  was  Joseph 
H,  and  in  tliis  the  majority  of  our  cor- 
respondents agree.  The  Eagle  states 
that  lie  was  postmaster  for  a  time  and 
held  other  public  offices.  It  also  speaks 
of  him  admiringly  and  affectionately. 

"He  had  a  lurge  vocabulary  and  poetic  gift 
ot  espres.sion— an  ability  to  round  his  sen- 
tences in  classic  form— that  were  a  source  of 
perpetual  delight  to  readers  and  a  model  for 
those  who  loved  to  stud.T  st.vle.  His  unusual 
tElouts  naturally  developed  a  rare  felicity  ot 
vorhni  expression— the  knack  of  thtuklng  on 
one's  feet  as  it  has  come  to  be  Isnown— and 
he  was  in  constant  demand  as  an  after-dinner 
spealicr  and  as  tiie  special  guest  at  literary 
gatherings.  It  was  his  belief  that  be  owed 
a  certain  duty  to  the  public,  In  giving  It  the 
benefit  of  his  thoughts  and  his  charming  phras- 
ing ot  them,  and  thus  be  lived  on  and  did  his 
useful  work." 


Homer  Travestied. 

Mr.  Phillips  Barry  of  Cambridge  re- 
minds us  of  a  much  earlier  travesty , 
than  this  one  of  Virgil.  "As  long  ago  as 
the  year  1797  thare  was  published  in 
London  'A  Burlesque  Translation  of 
Homer,"  in  two  volumes,  comprising  the 
.first  12  books  of  the  Iliad.  A  copy  of 
this  work  is'  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, having  been  formerly  In  the  pos- 
session of  someone  Who  with  a  penkniff- 
carefully  erased  all  lines  and  passap,  s 
which  were  tolerable  only  for  ISth  ctn- 
tury  decency.  The  opening  lines  may  b.; 
quoted: 

"  'Come.  Mrs.  .Muse— but  If  a  maid. 

Then  come  Miss  .Muse,  and  lend  me  aid! 

Ten  thousand  .ilngling  verses  bring. 

That  I  Achilles'  wrath  may  slug. 

That  I  ma.v  cliant  in  curious  fashion 

This  doughty  hero's  boiling  passion. 

Which  plagu'd  the  Greeks,  and  gave  'em  doul  li 

A  Christian's  share  ot  toll  and  trouble, 

And  In  a  mniiner  most  uncivil. 

Sent  many  a  Droughton  to  the  dcvll.'  " 

And  if  any  lad  should  ask  wlio 
Broughton  was.  we  refer  hint  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  ring— not  the  Nibelungeii's.  j 

For  John  Hroughton  <1705-17S9)  is  known  I, 
as  the  Father  of  British  Pugilism.  He  | 
was  a  fine  fellow.  5  feet  It  in  liei'.;ht  and  I 


,.  .ielmm  pounUH.     Mr.    s:.tck,  i: 

r  ,  r  beat  him  and  the  Uuke  of  Cumbe.- 
,  ;nd    lost    £10,000    thereby.  Brought^n 
,,rl    honored,  and  leaving  about  £.0W, 
,  '  at   his   funeral   famous  pugUists. 
ons  them  Mendoza.  were  PaHbearers 
1  )rel  not  Mr.  Barry  refer  to  the  par 
,    T(  Homer  bv  Thomas  Bridges?  The 
;,k''first  appeared  In  1762  and  there 
■  re  later  editions,  the  fifth  m  170,.  It 
;  '^'xceedlngly  coarse.    -Slang  and  Its 
I  xn^ilogues"    by    Farmer    and  Henley 
1  quotes  freely  from  It. 

MME.  AGUGLIA'S  GOOD-BY 
IN  "THE  IRONMASTERS' 

Large  and   Enthusiastic  Audience 
Sees  Italian  Version  of  Play. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of 
compatriots  bade  farewell  to  Miml 
Aguglia  and  her  company  last  night  at 
the  Hub  Theatre  In  an  Italian  version 
of  Georges  Ohnet's  well-worn  drama,  so 
familiar  to  English  and  FVench  theatre- 
goers under  the  titles  of  "The  Ironmas- 
Jter"  and  the  "Maitre  des  Forges." 

TheSiclUan  tragedienne  played  through- 
out with  her  accustomed  force  and  sin- 
cerity, though  the  unrestrained  charac- 
ter of  her  acting  and  the  broad  mamier 
In  which  the  minor  parts  were  Inter- 
preted by  other  members  of  the  cast 
threw   Into  somewhat  high   relief  the 
,   '  flclal  construction  of  Ohnet's  clever 
ir  it   old-fa.shloned  play,  which  depends 
i'  1  Its  -ff<:ct  largely  on  the  contrast  of 
til'    h'     St  and  single-minded  Ironmas- 
ti  I    w    .  the  polished  and  treacherous 
.sni  ifity   into    which   his   marriage  has 
thrown  him.    ,\  great  deal  of  Ohnet's 
ina  has  reference  to  social  diatlnc- 
'  ich   have   ceased   to  propose 
s  as  problems  even  In  the  con- 
und  I'Yance,  about  which  Ber- 
a's  naval  lieutenant  is  pro- 
such  startling  paradoxes  at 
I'heatre. 

cjeneroua  Derblay,  G.  Sterni 
entlonally   manly  and  bewil- 
igh  somewhat  youthful  In  ap- 
The  humorous  relief  was  in 
nventional  hands  with  P.  Rosa 
Til.   G.  Gregtjlln  gave  a  strong 
rendering  of  an  old  employe, 
^uglla  und  her  fellow-workers 
onstant  and  hearty  applause 
t  the  evening,   and  she  was 
jilent   of  several   floral  favors 
irom  the  Italian  colony  in  Boston,  to 
whom  her  season  of  drama  has  afforded 
i  THiWant  entertainment  so  strongly  remi- 
nl."i:ent  of  the  home  land. 


j  of  opera  at  Covertt  Garden,  beginning  on 
]  April  20,  has  been  published  In  the  I^on- 
!don  journals,  Tlje  long  list  of  singers 
Includes  some  thit  have  sung  this  sea- 
son at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  Mmtes. 
I)estinn,  Edvina,  Melba,  Shjarlow,  Leve- 
roni,  Messrs.  Fontana-Feirarl,  Marti- 
nelli,  Everett,  Sampieri,  Scotti.  The 
conductors  will  be  Messrs.  Campanini, 
Coates,  Drach,  Nikisch,  Polaccb. 


Tennysonia. 

The  London  journals  have  much  to  say 
a  bout  the  reduction  of  the  Times  to  a 
penny.  A  writer  is  reminded  of  Tenny- 
Ison's  answer  to  Lady  Taylor,  when  she 
took  a  friend  to  see  him  and  was  grudg- 
llngly  received.  She  jested  with  the  poet  I 
on  his  manner,  and  he  replied:  "Madam, 
lama  poor  man,  and  as  I  can't  afford 
to  buy  the  Times,  I  have  it  from  the 
■stationer's.  He  charges  me  one  penny 
for  It,  which  entitles  me  to  keep  it  an 
hour.  Why  will  people  always  select 
just  that  hour  to  come  and  call  on  me?" 

Another  story  about  Tennyson  is  told 
by  Mr.  Wilfred  Ward  in  his  "Men  and  , 
iMatters,"  recently  published  in  London,  , 
la  volume  of  essays  that  suggest  to  one  ' 
jreviewer  "a  literary  suite  of  mahogany 
(furniture,   massy,   spacious,  ponderous 
land  without  the  least  concession  to  light-  : 
|nes8  or  frivolity."    Cardinal  Vaughn,  ' 
jthen  a  bishop,  Tennyson  and  Mrs.  Cam-  I 
^eron,  who  was  photographing  people  for  ; 
(the  characters  In  "The  IdyUs  of  the 
I  King,"    were   at  Mr.    Ward's  father!." 
house  at  tea.   As  soon  as  Mrs.  Cameron 
!saw  "Vaughan'e  knightly  face  and  fig-, 
ure,  she  called  out  to  Tennyson:  "Alfred, 
i  I  have  found  Sir  Lancelot.'  "  Tennyson, 
not  seeing  to  whom  she  referred,  re- 
plied: "I  want  a  face  that  is  well  worn 
with  *vll  passion."  _  At  this  the  bishop 
was  openly  embarrassed. 

What  made  Samuel  Butler  dislike 
Tennyson  and  all  his  works  so  heartily? 
In  his  Note  Book  he  abuses  him  roundly. 
Perhaps  It  was  the  smug  and  priggish 
author  of  "The  Idylls  "  that  lie  detested, 
not  the  earlier  Tennyson,  the  Tennyson 
of  "Ulysses"  and  "Mariana." 


In  the  South  End. 

As  the  'SVorld  Wags: 

Over  a  mug  of  Union  the  other  night 
wo  recalled  the  time  when  Morri* 
isrothers  sang  "Listen  to  the  Mocking 
Kird  and  then,  by  contrast,  my  friend 
•related  that  he  dropped  Into  a  burlesque 
show  at  the  South  End  last  week.  While 
he  was  seated  in  the  front  row,  during 
In^  ll°7,        °i  ^'"-'s.  kneef- 

tlLTr,  ^°°"'Shts,  reached  over  and 
ihr^n,''*"  °"  forehead,  whisper- 
ing,   Cheer  up,  Pop!"   He  was  thrilled 

down  ^"."^  °"  reaching  home  set 

down  the  following  lines: 

A  .MEMORY. 
Doar  Elfla  sprite;  by  thine  art.  ' 

iby  wondrous  beauty,  and  tbg  lieht 
Of  lustrous  eyes  that  flninefl  with  lov» 

lou  held  ineifgpcllbound  Mbndiy  nlsh?.' 

0  miscbiet  malser  of  tlie  hour, 
T\bo  In  my  heart  shflll  e'i«r  i-elni  queen 

Pray  tell  me,  on  the  level,  now*^  ^ 
"hat  made  you  pat  me  on  the  "bean'"'  i 

Boston,  March  24.  j.  i>_  jj.  ' 
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MRS.  BREARLEY 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I      Ira.  Grace  Senlor-Brearley  gave  a  pi- 
.11.)  nteltal  yesterday  afternon  In  Stein- 
"'1^1    A  small  audience  showed  sp- 
1.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
i-i.j.fonl.     Chaconne     (for  violin 
I     ■lie);   Debussy,  Four  Preludes;  Les 
~  n.s  et  les  Parfums,  Les  Colllnes  d'Ana- 
•  rl.  Des  pas  sur  la  nelge.  La  Cathe- 
lirale  engloutle;  ijchumann,  :Q:tudes  Sym- 
phonlques,  op.  U;  Brahms,  Ballade,  E 
flat  major.  Op.  119;  Alkan,  "The  Wind." 

Mrs,  Brearley,  we  believe,  played  here 
for  the  first  time.  She  is  a  pupil  of 
Lesohetlzky  and  for  soma  yeai's  has 
played  and  taught  In  tha  West,  so  Tve 
are  informed. 

Bach's  Chaoonne,  In  its  original  form 
for  the  violin.  Is  a  thing  to  strike  terror 
to  the  stoutest  soul  unless  it  Is  played 
by  a  violinist  like  Mr.  Thibaud.  Busonl's 
transcription  for  the  piano  Is  perhaps 
less  Inhuman  than  some  of  his  other 
trsnscrlptions,  but  since  Bach  wrote  so 
much  beautiful  music  for  the  piano,  why 
should  any  pianist  waste  time  on  music 
that  Is  denatured?  Yet  this  seems  a 
churlish  remark,  for  the  transcription 
gave  Mrs,  Brearley  an  opportunity  of 
showing  a  sound,  well-developed  teoh- 
nlc  and  musical  understanding.  Her  per- 
formance was  conspicuous  for  clarity, 
strength  that  was  never  aggressive,  deli- 
cacy thnt  had  body;  ilso  for  variety  in 

Her  jii  rformance  of  the  preludes  by 
Debussy  was  aesthetically  less  satisfac- 
tory, though  she  displayed  as  before  a 
polished  mechanism  and  true  brilliance. 
The  t  rfiirmance,  especially  of  the  first 
und  tt  iiii  chosen  by  her,  was  too  objec- 
tive, too  carefully  defined,  too  deliberate 
and  exact.  This  music  should  have  been 
more  \  .aporou.s  and  remote.  An  im- 
pression was  turned  Into  a  fact.  It  is 
not  pi\'^n  to  everyone  to  interpret 
T>(liu      ^  music.    It  Is  a  special  gift. 

may  excite  admiration  as  an 
r  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
l.lbzi      id  not  catch  the  spirit  of  De- 
bussy.   And  In  lha  Etudes  Mrs.  Brearley 
might  iiliived  In  a  still  mors  ro- 


Luxurious  Vegetarians. 

There  was  a  Vegetarian  Banquet  heW  ^ 
at  a  Fruitarian  Restaurant  In  London  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  fish  course  was  rep- 
resented by  "fllet  de  Salslfis,  Sauce  ttol- 
landalse  and  Artlchauts  Blanchallle," 
There  was  also  "Coteletto  de  Bresil," 
consisting  of  BraiU  nuts-O  Charley's 
.\unt!— looking  like  a  cutlet,  and  accom- 
nanled  by  a  tomato.  It  was  a  Joyful  oc- 
cHSion,  Dr.  Bell  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  vegetables  were  cooked.  "As  vege- 
tarians they  should  take  fruit  and  vege- 
tables as  God  gave  them,  and  not  make 
them  up  into  cutlets."  The  choir  should 
then  have  sung: 

It  wai  the  time  of  onloofi— 
We  plucked  them  aa  we  paa.scil.  | 
Mr.  W.  A.  Sibley  said  that  vegetarian- 
ism did  not  mean  living  on  vevetahles. 
ji  'It  no  more  meant  eating  vegofBhtos  I 
>  tiian    a    disciplinarian    meant  e: 

"liKCiples."    Fruit  and  vegetables 
H  not  sustain  vigorous  llfo 
I  need  of  nuts,  cerf 
(i  During  tha  evenli. 


Then- 


1  prod  ui  Is,  I 
.N'ewman— J 


an  aunplcious 
•iilnuient. 


namt— furnished  en(er- 


"I'd  Be  a  Parody." 

Tiii>  young  poets  of  Vnriit;-  Fair  in 
\'^<>'^  frave  llielr  day.s  iiiul  nights  to  Ten- 
ii>!?on     They  parodied  the  earJy  poems, 
iluorge  Arnold  was  especially  fortunate. 
W'liiiosH  his  "Opening  Day 
I  bi.  splendor  falls 
On  <  liinKs  and  sh.TWls, 
Anil  Kliowy  e.iod!!  In  erery  stor.T: 
I  lu'  irun  llKbt  shalics 
Us  liirlil  flalicn, 
Ainl  the  Omunf^r-Jumppr's  In  bis  glorT. 
I!U>«,  mercbanls,   bfon-:  a.-t  the  bfe  storlea 


answer,  salesmen— lytsg, 


ni.iw.  mertiiants 
lylns,  lying. 
Arnold  pkiodied  "Maud"  In  "The  Con- 
.icrvativo'a  Lament"  (March  17,  1S50.) 

1  Imte  the  dreadful  nigger  within  the  pile  of 

«  mjrt, 

nis  name  Is  the  demagojrue''!  weapon  dab- 
bled wKli  blood  In  lt«  sheath. 
At  IlnipiT'B  Ferry  still  linger*  a  silent  horror 
of  blood. 

Anil  Kibo  thero.  whirtevcr  is  ask'd  her,  «n- 

swira  "Death." 
Mere       another  verse: 
I  ifiiionibi-r  the  time  wien  my  bitterest  bile 
was  stirr'd 

It.v   111,.   Herald's  »»b   and   the  dead-weight 
Tliii.  a,  and  tile  Tribune's  fritrbt, 
W  li.  ii    Its    white   coat   editor   said    in  every 
iMliiuin,  he  heard 
Thr  Knrlll-edKcd  shriek  of  Kansas  dWidt  the 

sliiKjfterInc;  nixht. 
'^^■lllly^son'B  "Oriana"  moved  Arnold  to 
writH  "Fistiana." 

M.v  bo»Ty  counter  went  aside, 

I'lsjlana— 
Thf  I'lilip,  false  counter  went  aside, 

Fi-itiiina— 
Ti  ('  I'umi'd  counter  elanced  »*Me; 
I  ini^a.ii  bis  nob;  my  blow  wa»  wid*, 

risiinna-- 
'     iii  "A  was  very  wild  aad  wide, 

1  Kiie.ia! 

I  I  ;i  llifie  was  a  delightful  parody  at 
■1  '  irii'ol,"  purporting  to  be  the  orlglnil 
finiiHl  among  the  papers  of  a  Reformed 

ijiiiinter-jumper." 


Back  to  Tennyson. 

liiading  the  account  of  this  ghastly 
N'  Kotarian  banquet,  we  like  to  think  of 
limes  Spedding  and  Tennyson  dining 
loKcther  ill  London.  "Yesterday,"  wrote 
s  '.  dding  to  Lord  Houghton,  "I  dined 
•   111  Alfred  Tennyson  at  the  Cock  "Tav- 

.1    Temple  Bar.    We  had  two  chops, 

'it'>.  I  'm. nil.-     flnt  of 


SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Nineteenth  Public  Rehearsal  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Muck  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

I  Schumann.  S.vmpbon.v  In  B-flat  major.  No.  1. 
■  D'lidy,  A  Summer  Day  on  tbe  Mountain. 
I  Himsky-Kors-akoDf.  (.•aprice  on  Sipanish  themes, 
j    It  is  often  said  that  Schumann's  in- 
i  strumentation  Is  muddy,  and  some  have 
I  gone  so  far  as  to  Insist  that  his  sym-  , 
I  phonic  ideas  were  thought  out  for  the  i 
piano  and  are  not  clearly  expressed  in  \ 
I  the  development;  that  tlie  workmanship 
I  is  crude,  etc.,  etc.    M.  d'Indy,  for  ex- 
ample,  commenting  on  the   fact  that 
Schumann's  musical  education  was  not 
thorough,  that  he  rushed  into  composi- 
tion begfore  adequate  preparation,  gladly 
admits  the  genius  shown  in  short  pieces 
of  simple  construction,  but  adds  that  he 
found  himself  on  strange  ground  when 
he  endeavored  to  build  a  musical  monu- 
ment. 

This  no  doubt  Is  true,  and  yet  the 
Symphony  in  B  flat,  called  familiarly  the  ; 
"Spring"  Symphony,  as  it  was  Inter-  i 
preted  yesterday  by  Dr.  Muck,  was) 
glowing  with  life;  it  was  as  a  vernal 
riot.  There  was  the  exuberant  season 
praised  and  loved  in  European  countries, 
but  known  to  New  Englanders  only  by 
report  as  a  theoretically  fixed  division 
of  the  year.  For  Dr.  Muck,  first  of  all, 
was  singularly  fortunate  In  his 
choice  of  tempi.  The  Impetuous  rush 
of  the  first  Allegro  did  riot  prevent  him 
from  bringing  out  clearly  the  walk  of 
each  part,  also  the  contrasts,  the 
nuances  that  are  often  overlooked  in  the 
sire  for  speed.  The  pulse  of  the  maslc 
U  rapidly,  but  the  music  Itself  was 
the  exultation  of  a  robust  man,  not 
fever,  not  hysteria.  We  have  seldom.  If 
ever,  heard  such  an  in.^plritlng  and  at  \ 
the  same  time  poetical  reading  of  this 
■work.  The  second  nioveu  cut  was  nobly 
sung;  the  seiilinient  as  virile  without 
any  taint  of  sentimentallsm.  The 
i^cherzo  was  adriliahly  rhythmed,  and 
with  the  animal. .11  of  the  Finale  there 
'was  the  requisite  ijrace. 
I  Vincent  d'Indy  was  at  work  on  his 
rSummer  Day  on  the  Mountain"  when 
he  visited  Boston  late  In  laOS,  but  the 
work  was  not  produced  In  Paris  until 
February,  1906.  Dr.  Muck  brought  It 
out  here  six  years  ago  next  month.  The 
music  was  suggested  by  a  prose  poem 
of  a  rhapsodic  nature  by  Roger  de  Pom- 
pelonne;  at  least  this  poem  is  printed 
on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  score,  but  it! 
might  better  be  said  that  the  mountains 
of  the  Cevennes  Inspired  these  sym- 
phonic pictures  as  they  inspired  d'lndy's 
"Symphon.v  for  orchestra  and  piano  on 
a  Mountain  Air,"  his  suite  "Mountain 
i'oems"  for  pianos  and  some  other 
\'.  iirks.  ■ 

I  wish  that  It  were  possible  for  an 
audience  to  read  carefully  the  essay  of 
liomain  Rolland  on  M.  d'Indy  before 
hearing  any  one  of  his  more  elaborate 
compositions.  Granting  that  d'Indy  is 
a  master  of  dramatic  expression,  orches- 
tral color,  style,  Rolland  argues  that 
his  artistic  originality  Is  derived  from  a 
deeper  source,  that  is,  from  his  own 
personality.  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  M.  d'Indy  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  his  pure  and  lofty 
views  on  art  and  the  sweetness  and 
nobility  of  his  character  are  perhaps 
better  able  to  appreciate  his  musical 
alm.s  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  his  ex- 
pression. 

This  composer,  whose  music  is  to  the 
lover  of  merely  sensuous  strains,  austere 
if  not  arid,  has  bsen  influenced  chiefly 
by  his  devout  faith  and  by  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Nature.  He  is  a  man  of 
broad  culture,  but  this  in  a  composer  is 
of  secondary  Importance.  His  music  is 
intellectual,  it  you  please,  bur  it  is  the 
result  of  more  than  cerebral  agitation. 
No  one  could  have  written  these  sym- 
phonic pictures  unless  he  had  lived 
near  mountains  and  loved  them.  D'Indy 
has  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  and 
there  he         found  strength. 

Whether  this  music  Is  In  a  way  a 
translation  of  the  prose  poem  is  Im- 
ti;,:irii:il,     Tho  idi  IS  n  re  tlie  thlni,-;  next 


|to  them  the  use  of  them.  Nor  Is  this 
iniusic  forbidding,  unless  the  expression 
|0f  a  communion  with  Nature  Is  neces- 
luarily  the  revelation  of  an  ascetic.  Nor 
does  the  composer  stand  frowning  and 
aloof,  for  there  are  reminders,  through 
snatches  of  folk  songs,  of  simple,  rustic 
I  pleasures.  It  is  not  needful  for  enjoy- 
ment of  this  hdghly  Imaginative  music, 
beautifully  and  superbly  expressed,  to 
follow  closely  the  poem.  If  this  poem 
were  not  printed  it)  the  program  book, 
the  music  itself  wqi^d  inspire  meditation 
and  the  upllftini^'  of  the  soul.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  wrote :  "Even  that  vul- 
gar and  tavern  music,  which  makes  one 
man  merry,  another  mad,  strikes  in  me 
a  deep  fit  of  devotion  and  a  profound 
contemplation  of  the  first  composer." 
The  fine  saying  might  now  be  applied 
witlji.  remarkable  fitness  to  these  sym- 
phonic pictures  of  Vincent  dHndy. 

The  Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  in 
spite  of  Tschaikowsky's  praise,  is  by  no 
means  the  most  characteristic  of  Rimsky 
Korsakoff's  pieces,  nor  in  orchestration 
IS  It  to  be  compared  with  his  "Scheher- 
azade." A  man  of  the  North  played  at 
being  a  Spaniard.  Chabrier  and  Debussy 
have  been  more  successful  as  foreigners 
in  search  of  Spanish  rhythms,  melodic 
figures,  and  color,  not  to  mention  the 
Spaniards  Albeniz  and  G^ranados. 

Mme.  Weingartner  Too  III  to 
Continue  and  Mme.  Beriza 
Takes  Her  Place. 


By    PHILIP  HALE. 

Tiie  opera  last  night  at  the  Boston 
Optra  House  was  "Faust."  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner led  for  the  last  time  this  season. 
There  was  a  large  audience. 

Mme.  Weingartner  took  the  part  of 
Marguerite.  It  was  at  once  evident 
that  she  was  seriously  indisposed.  It 
appears  that  there  was  a  return  of  the 
throat  trouble  from  which  she  has  ."uf- 
icred  more  or  less  since  her  arrival 
here,  and  she  was  yesterday  under 
medical  treatment.  She  made  a  brave 
attempt  to  -sing,  but  she  was  practically 
voiceless.  Those  who  heard  her  for  the 
first  time  last  night  have  not  heard  her. 

.A.fter  the  Garden  scene  Mr.  Hubbard 
came  before  the  curtain  and  announced 
that  Mme.  Beriza  would  take  the  part 
of  Marguerite  for  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formance. He  also  conveyed  Mme.  Weln- 
gartner's  disappointment  and  regret  at 
her  vocal  Inability.  Mme.  Beriza  was 
heartily  applauded  after  the  Cliurch 
scene. 

There  were  many  excellent  features  In 
the  performance.  Mr.  Muratore  was  a 
spirited  Faust,  more  effective  In  the 
heroic  passages  than  In  those  purely 
lyrical.  On  the  whole,  he  sang  with 
more  varied  expression  than  on  preced- 
ing occasions,  In  the  first  meeting  with 
Marguerite  he  dragged  the  tempo  in  a 
sentimental  manner,  and  thus  ruined  the 
simplicity  of  the  episode.  In  the  Garden 
scene  more  than  once  lie  was  guilty  of 
the  same  fault. 

Mr.  Marcoux's  Mephlstopheles  is  one 
of  Ills  most  striking  Impersonations. 
The  music  suits  the  range  and  quality 
of  his  voice,  for  only  by  courtesy  Is  he 
a  baritone.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
dwell  upon  the  many  noteworthy  quali- 
ties of  his  acting.  Especially  admira- 
ble was  the  scene  where  Valentin  and 
the  chorus  quell  him  by  the  sight  of 
llie  cross.  For  once  we  were  spared 
tlie  siglit  of  acrobatic  cringing  and 
melodramatic  contortions.  And  so  when 
Martlie  asked  Mephistoplieles  if  he  trav- 
elled much,  he  did  not  at  once  race  up 
and  down  the  stage  pulling  the  dame 
after  him  to  excite  foolish  laughter. 

Mr.  Danges  bore  hlm.'elf  gallantly  as 
Valentin.  Siebel  was  played  by  Mme. 
Suartz-Morse.  Her  Impersonation  Is  fa- 
miliar. Miss  Leveroni  was  a  capital 
Marthe.  Mr.  Everett  made  something 
out  of  the  part  of  Wagner. 

Mr.  Weingartner  gave  a  most  Interest- 
ing reading  of  the  score.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  know  that  he  will  return  next  Janu- 
ary for  an  engagement  of  six  weeks, 
when  he  will  not  be  hurried  in  prepara- 
tion of  performances  or  obli.tred  to  con- 
duct practically  without  rehearsal.  If  he 
has  the  artistic  control  during  his  en- 
gagement, and  this  is  promised,  we  may 
indeed  look  forward  to  a  brilliant  sea- 


The  lifth  season  of  the  Boston  Openi 
House  ended  last  night.    Public  inter- 
est waned  this  month  in  spite  of  the 
arrival   of  Mr.   and   Mrs.  Weingai-tner 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zenatello,  who  have 
many  friends  and  admirers  In  this  city. 
Nor  can  it  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
Interest  In  the  performances    at  the 
opera  liouse  was  so  lively  ^nd  sustained 
as  in  preceding  seasons.   •Va'rious  rea- 
sons have  been  Riven  for  this.  Some 
say  that  the  season  was  too  long,  and 
jthey  welcome  the  idea  of  fewer  weeks 
next  season.    They  argue  tnat  Boston  is 
not  large  enough  to  support  opera  for  IS 
I  weeks.     There  is    no     gri  at,  floating 
Ipopulation,  as   there  is  in   New  York, 
where  hordes  of  people  mi  prepared  and 
'firfxious  to  spend  monc\.     riu-n  there *1s 
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1-   for  »ii  luiui- 
(  lined  to  tlrpss 
i\  that  I'liarsecl 
I'.'v  adiiiiseioii. 
I'.isi  sf>ason'<. 
of  Interest  to 
poor.  Uall- 
tl  py  formerly 
depressed  and 


■leiixed  «ii  Inoome  aro 
there  nro  no  dividends. 

But  others  coinidaiu  of  the  cliaraeter 
of  tlie  r«Tformanoes  and  Insist  that  the 
s^nsoTi  was  artlstli-allv  inlVrior  to  those 
Is  this  objc-tion  made  with 
to  the  leading  singers,  or  to 
inble? 

U  IS  true  that  neither  Mr.  Caruso  nor 
Miss  Karrar  appeared  here,  hut  an  ap- 
I    MAme  of  either  one  does  not  neces- 
'.V  determine  the  character  of  an 
itlc  season. 

•  iifj).    d'Alvarer.  Eerlza,  Borl,  Pes- 

Kdvlna,.  Gadskl.    Garden,  Gay, 
pel,     Uyne.     Melha.  Matzenauer, 
sen.  Tetrazzini.  Teyto.  VlUanl,  Wein- 
i-er,    White,    and    Messrs,  .■Vnmto, 
nia,  Braun.  Constantino,  Dalmores, 
;e8.   Kerrari-Fontana,  Goritz.  Gris- 
1.    l.rf»ffitte.    I^eonhardt,  llartlnelU. 
oux.  Siottl.  rrlus.   Weil.  Wither- 
on   and   Zenatello   are  names  well 
un  In  the  operatic  world. 
;her  sinsers  that  have  been  asso- 
od  wlt'ii  the  opera  "house  for  some 
did    excellent    worli    or  sliowed 
ily  progress,  as  Miss  Amsden,  Mr. 
rett.  Mr.  Giafcone,  Miss  LeveronI, 
.Mai-dones.  Mr.  Sampler!,  Miss  Shar- 
.Mrs.  Swartz-Morse,  Mr.  Tavecchia. 
should  the  e.xperienoed  Mr.  Blan- 
,irt  be  forgotten,  always  ready  to  ber 
called   on  in   an   emergency  and  well 
versed  in  the  traditions. 

i^iily  two  operas  were  produced  in  the 
for  the  first  time.    It  Is  not  easy  to 
why  "Monnii  Vanna"  was  selected, 
music  is  labored,  charaoterless,  In- 
essive,  futile.     On  the  other  hand 
event  of  the  season  was  tlie  uroduc- 
of  "L'Amore  del  Tre  Re,"  which 
1  not  been  announced,  and  was  hastily 
put  into  rehearsal  after  the  overwhelm- 
Ina:  success  of  the  opera  in  New  York. 

It  was  announced  early  in  the  season 
that  "Romeo  et  Juli?tte"  would  be  added 
to  the  repertory  for  the  sake  of  Mrae. 
Melba.  It  might  also  have  been  said 
that  "Die  Meisterslnger"  was  added  to 
the  repertory  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Caplef. 
!  ad  the  laudable  ambition  to  conduct 
oner's  satirical  comedy.    For  many 

•  ks  everything  in  tlie  opera  house 
was  subordinated  to  this  production. 
Other  conductors  were  allowed  only 
Bcanty  rehearsal  or  no  rehearsal  at  all.. 
Leading  singers  suffered  from' the  same 
cause.  Was  it  worth  while  thus  to 
endanger  other  performances  merely 
that  Mr.  Caplet  might  hava  every  oppor- 
tunity to  becorr^e  acquainted  with  the 

^'     '^V     His    enthusiasm    was    praise- 1' 
iiiy:  but  did  it  atone  for  the  pitch-' 
f    I^ing  of  other  operas  on  the  stage? 


«(  ih>-  ,-<  aM'u.    tn  nearly  u  ilozuii  rol'  ■•^ 
he    Moved     himself    h  well-schooliil 
ml:,      iiiul    iin   Intelligent  actor.     J I  is 
^larU  and  T^cporello  showed  hi.-i 
:!iy.    His  Marco  and  Archibaldo 
ii.ie  leniarkably  Impressive.   His  Sh>  Iih.  ' 
well  plainieil.  lacked  unct uou.sness,  miuI 
•  hea\ler  voice  would  have  been  nioro  ' 
fffective. 

.Mis.s  I.yne  achieved  In  one  perforni- 
ftiiee.  <.;ilda.  tlio  greatest  pei'soiral  tn- 
nniph  of  the  season.  Her  singing  ami 
HiilfiK  arou.sed  an  enthusiasm  hitlierl  ) 
unknown,  and  the  applause  was  do- 
Kerv«d. 

Mn-  Martlnelll,  loudly  heralded,  dis- 
appointed his  well-wishers  here,  as  in 
New  York;  .\et  his  Rodolfo  gave  pleas- 
ure by  a  display  of  fervor  and  emotion. 
Natvire  gave  him  an  unusually  good 
voice.  Ho  rushed  upon  the  stage  be- 
fore lie  was  thoroughly  taught  before 
ho  had  mastered  a  repertory. 

Ml-.  Muratore  has  a  full  and  noble 
\oico  which  is  not  skilfully  employed. 
Ill  forte  passages  Its  resonance  and 
trumpet  quality,  with  snirlted  action, 
stir  the  audience.  In  tender  passages 
ho  uses  tlio  falsetto  or  lias  vvlilte  and 
bleating  tones.  As  a  singer  he  is  wholly 
without  tlnesse.  The  clangor  of  his 
^oice,  his  oonmianding  figure,  his  fer- 
vent playing  impress  an  audience. 

Mme.  Niessen-.Stone  was  an  unsatis- 
fu'  tory  Brangaene. 

.Ml-.  I'inl-Corsi  was  a  capital  Goro. 

Miss  Uiegelmaii  as  Gretel  made  no 
Impression. 

.Mr.  Tanlongo  came  here  young,  with 
■Hu  agreeable  voice  and  no  e.vperience. 
'lie  WHS  thrust  into  parts  for  which  he 
:  was  not  prepared,  but  he  made  progres.«!. 

If  ho  were  a  far-seeing  man  he  would 
,''  leave  the  stage  to  study  assiduously,  for 


there  is  the  making  of  a  good  operatic 
tenor  in  him.  . 

Miss  Teyle  delighted  all  by  her 
charming  impersonation  of  Mimi  and 
Zerlina.  Her  performance  of  Madauia 
Butterfly  was  of  an  experinaentul  na- 
ture. It  was  not  spontaneoiis  or  con- 
vincing.   Slie  herself  realized  this. 

Mr.  Wronski  proved  himself  to  be  a 
useful  member  of  the  company  in  a 
modest  way.  thoughtful  and  painstak- 
ing, with  a  gift  for  acting.  - 


Here,  I  think,  was  the  one  great  mis-  !  artist 


Some  -'^"^  """^  '''' 

,,  speak  a  few  words 

Noteworthy  ^.^^ut  old  friends 

Performances  and  acquaintances. 
Mr.  Amato  appeared  here  for  the  first 
time  as  Figaro,  Jtanfredo  and  Rigoletto. 
He  was  Interesting,  animated,  too  often 
boisterous  in  song.  Where  is  the  beau- 
tiful quality  of  voice  that  once  distin- 
guished hinT;'  Did  the  s^houting  of  Titta 
Ruffo  spur  him  to  rivalry?  Miss  Ams- 
den gained  in  vocal  and  dr.amatic  ex- 
pression. Her  voice  always-  excited 
admiration,  and  she  employed  H  last 
season  with  more  skill  than  In  the  days 
when  she  sang  as  under  forced  draught. 
Mr.  Ancona.  singing  for  the  first  time 
at  this  opera  house,  took  over  a  d.ozen 
roles  01  wadely  differing  character  and 
always  proved  himself  the,  exptrienced 


take  of  the  season :  the  letting  so  many 
'i'iiiKS    go    tliat    "Die  Meistsrsinger" 

ihi  be  brouglit  out  under  the  dircc- 

1  of  Mr.  Andre  Caplet. 


Sinsrers 


Let  this  be  granted. 
Was  the  season  ar- 
tistically interior  to  i 
Discussed  that  of  last  season?: 
There  were  new  and  Interesting  sing- 
ers; there  were  some  memorable  per- 
formances. And'  now  let  us  calmly  con- 
sider the  merits  or  failings  of  singers 
who  sang  here  in  opera  for  the  first 
time.'  Let  us  take  them  in  alphabetical 
order.  [ 
Mme.  d'Alvarez  made  a  deep  im- i 
pre^'sion  by  the  richness  and  compass 
of  her  glorious  contralto  voice  and  by 
her  vocal  skill.  She  was  at  her  best  as 
Dalila  and  .\mneris.  Just  before  her 
departure  slic  unwisely  appeared  as 
Carmen,  a  role  in  every  way  unsuited 
to  her.  The  character  and  the  music 
demand  a  voice  of  a  different  timbre 
and  Mme.  d'Alvarez  In  action  was  logj' 
and  dull. 

NTme.  Berlza  is  at  present  a  better 
!css  than  singer.  She  is  graceful. 
;  1  mated,  dramatically  intelligent.  She 
l.>^  a  personage.  Her  voice  is  not  well 
placed,  and  the  upper  tones  are  in- 
clined to  be  thin  and  shrill.  She  has 
the  gift  of  Individualizing  any  role 
that  she  takes. 

Mr  .Danges.  a  well-graced  actor  of 
•xpcrience.  came  here  with  an  excellent 
reputation.  >Ie  was  unfortunate.  A 
severe  attack  of  the  grip  incapacitated 
him  for  the  greater  part  of  the  season, 
so  that  he  did  not  have  the  full  use  of 
his  voice.  TowarcJ  the  end,  his  voice 
was  sympathetic  and  well  controlled, 
and  his  vocal  art  was  undisputed.  His 
■'^i  cello.  Kscamillo,  Lescaut  were 
'  ly  conceived. 

MSB  Dufrau  appeared  as  Manon  and 
"  ide  no  marked  impiession.  In  the 
'  t  act  of  "Mancn"  she  acted  with  at- 
uactive  coquetry. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  did  not  hear 
Mr.  Glorglni  in  "Rigoletto." 

Mr.  .lou-Jerville's  voice  is  not  agree- 
able and  he  does  not  sing  well.  We 
have  been  unfortunate  for  two  or  three 
!-ons  in  tenors  of  second-rate  im- 
:  fance  that  have  been  given  undue 


Miss  Borl  has  matured.  Her  voice  is 
firmer  and  it  has  not  lost  the  delicious 
quality  that  distinguished  it.  As  Mimi, 
Madama  Butterfly  and  Fiora  she  made 
a  profound  impression  by  the  charm  of 
her  song  and  the  pathos  of  her  action. 
Mr.  Constantino  was  not  In  voice,  and 
hia  impersonations  weie  not  conspicu- 
ous. Mr.  Dalmores  was  an,  admirable 
Julien.  the  true  type.  MiS^s.  Destinn 
was  another  sufferer  from  the  grippe, 
and  her  Donna  Anna  was  thereby  im- 
paired. Her  glorious  voice  was  used 
more  freely  in  "La  Gioconda." 

Mme.  Edvina  took  the  part  of  Mar- 
guerite for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  and 
that  of  Madame  Butterfly  for  the  lirst 
time.  Her  Marguerite  -ivas  simple  and 
effective.  For  Puccini's  opera  she  had 
insufficient  rehearsal  and  her  perform- 
ance was  only  an  essay  .  Her  Tosca  was 
dramatically  stronger  than  before,  and 
her  Antonla  was  again  incomparable. 
Her  first  act  of  "Louise"  was  most  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Kverett  was  valuable  in 
small  parts.  Mr.  Ferrari-Fontana  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading  tenors  of 
the  musical  world.  Grant  that  his  voice 
has  more  or  less  of  a  baritone  quality; 
grant  that  occasionally  hia  Intonation 
is  slightly  insecure;  it  may  still  be  said 
that  he  has  rare  vocal  qualities,  unusual 
dramatic  intelligence,  native  fervor,  and 
great  authority. 

Mme.  Gadski's  Eva  v.'as  not  youthful, 
and  Pogner's  daughter  was  given  to 
pouting  and  theatrical  devices.  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  Goritz  as  Beckmesser.  Mr. 
Glaccone  took  s.t  least  16-  roles,  for  the 
most  part  skilfully.  He  is  invaluable. 
Mme.  Gay,  arriving  after  a  domestic 
tragedy,  put  herself  with  her  whole 
Boul  into  her  art.  It  would  seem  that 
this  art  had  ripened  during  her  absence. 
Her  (^armcji  was  less  extravagant,  ec- 
centric; lier  Amnerls  has  gained  in  dig- 
nity and  also  in  nuances  of  expression. 
Her  Mother  In  "I..oulse"  is  even  more 
effective  than  it  was  last  season. 

Miss  Hempel,  known  here  before  as  a 
coloratura  singer,  again  shone  bril- 
liantly as  Rosiiia  and  also  showed  how 
Eva  should  he  played  and  how  Wag- 
ner's music  should  be  sting.  Mr.  ,Joern 
v.as  a  stiff  and  unromaiitic  Walther. 
Miss  LeveronI  In  all  that  she  undertook 
did  excellent  work  throughout  the  sea- 
Bon.    Her  Niklausse,  La  Cieca,  Kmilla,  ^ 


i..'iluli\i  I'aiisl     disi.rws  warm 

ir.ilse.  Ml-.  Laffltte  sings  well  In  any 
language,  lor  hIa  preparation  was 
ihorough  and  he' Is  a  rare  bird:- a  tenor 
that  thinks. 

Mrae.  Matzenauer  was  an  Isolde  after 
the  approved  Oermau  manner.  She  i.'? 
11  mezzo-soprano  with  an  unusual  voice, 
and  she  should  ponder  the  example  of 
.\Inies.  Walker  and  Fiomstad  nnd  stum 
.scprnno  partr.  Mme.  Melbu  sang  care- 
fully In  excerpts  from  two  operas,  and 
these  cxierpts  favored  her  voice  as  It 
is  today.  Mr.  Mardonos  was  a  pontifi- 
cal bass,  steadily  satisfactory  except 
when  ho  was  tempted  to  take  the  part 
of  E.scamlllo. 

Mr,  Marcoiix  adilad  the  parts  of  Guldo, 
Archibaldo  and  Friar  .Laurence  to  hisi 
gallery  la  Boston.  His  (lUido  is  one  of 
tho^most  artistic  and  striking  figures  on 
the  operatic  sta^e.  His  Archibaldo  was 
less  impressive;  the  personality  of  the 
actor  was  too  apparent;  v,'hile  his  Friar 
Laurence  was  a  noteworthy  perform- 
ance.  His  Don  GlO'/annl  dlsappoirtcd. 
There  was  the  sight  of  a  Smniaid  paint- 
ed by  Van  Dyck.  but  rather  fussy  .about 
the  management  of  hl.s  cloak.  This  Gio- 
vanni did  not  have  the  grand  air,  the 
baleful  fascination,  the  seductive  apell. 
Neither  in  gesture  nor  in  carriage  was 
he  the  heio  of  the  old  legend.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  .Scarpla,  Rafaeie,  the 
Father  In  "Louise"  were  exceedingly  In- 
teresting, however  much  one  might  dis- 
pute concerning  some  matters  of  detail.  I 
Miss  NIel.sen  was  -mother  Kufferer  ! 
from  the  epidemic,  she  sang  Juliette  for 
the  first  time  when  she  was  sfjll  Indis- 
po.sed.  Her  Zerlina  was  diilighlful.  vo- 
cally and  (Iramatirally.  Mr.  Scotti  again 
gave  great  and  unallojcd  pleasure  as 
Scarpla,  Count  (Jill,  lago.  Ml.ss  Shar- 
low.  called  on  suddenly  to  replace  Mme. 
Melba,  gave  a  sympathetic  performance 
of  Mimi.  With  patience  and  study  there 
should  be  a  future  for  her.  Mr.  Sam- 
plerl  was  faithful  in  his  undertakings. 
Mme.  Swartz-Morse  was  again  seen  In 
familiar  roles  and  in  "Romeo  et  Jull- 
1  ette"  she  made  Stephano  a  conspicuous 
'character  and  still  remai.ied  within  the 
I  frame.  This  performance  is  one  of  the 
oleasantest  memories  of  the  season.  For 
much  may  be  made  of  a  small  part: 
witness  Mr.  Piilcini'a  Yamadori. 
-  Mme.  Tetrazzini  was  still  faithful  to 
,  coloratura.  Mr.  Tavecchia  was  as  amus- 
ing as  ever  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
Italian  buffo  style.  Mr.  llrlus  again  com- 
manded respect  by  his  sincerity  and  ef- 
ficiency. Mine.  Villani's  Flora  was  one 
of.  the  chief  features  of  the  season.  The 
oOticeplion  differed  from  that  of  Miss 
Boris.  This  ]'"iora  -was  another  woman, 
more  mature,  passionate.  And  Mme. 
Villani  acted  the  part  of  Desdemona 
.with  an  unusual  emotional  depth.  Mme. 
,White,  a  lyric  soprano,  acted  the  part 
of  Alda  belter  than  she  sang  ihe  music. 

Mme.  Weingartner  was  .'mother  vic- 
tim of  the  grippe,  as  was  Mr.  Zenatello, 
but  she  was  a  charming  Kvii,  the  true 
daughter  of  Pogner,  and  in  other 
roles  her  voice  was  golden.  Mr.  Zena 
tello,  handicapped  at  first,  nevertheless 
sang  with  fine  rhetorical  effect,  and, 
before  the  season  i-Iosed,  with  old-time 
brilliance  and  power. 


of  the 
Season 


the  Boston  Opera  House 
during  the  season  of  is 


weeks  tl913-U). 

Xliln.  5  times. 

-Vnhii-.-  (li'l  Tre  Re,  1,',  3. 

narblcri-  111  Sevlglla,  3. 

Boli«mi',  I.u.  0.  (.\lso  two  nets  nlono). 

CRTmcn, 

Oaviillerl.'i  IlusWcana,  2, 
Oonles  (I'Mcitrmann,  3. 
<'oppoIlB  (Vlrst  nc-t),  2. 
rK>n  Olovfliinl.  2. 

I'"iiii»t,  B;  iilsd  "Garilon  scene"  alonr. 
(ilecon<l«.  I.ti.  1. 

(ilolelll  dplln  .Mndonna,  fl.  (Oii<>  -Wiik  ii  sjx- 
clnl  perfi>rniaTU-f  for  the  Boston  City  Cliilil. 
Haen^el  iiud  Grotel,  1. 
J.oiilso.  '1. 

l.ucia  dl  Lflmin«-rmoor.  4. 
Madama  nuttciily.  1. 
Manon,  1. 
Martlia.  1.  ■ 

Molsterslngfr  vnn  Nuerntwrg,  Die,  6. 
"Monna  Vanua.  4. 

Olollo.  3.  (Ou«  was  a  special  performance i. 
PnKlliiooI,  ;{. 
RU'oletto,  ;t. 

Ilivmeo  M  .Tiiliotte,   1.   fTwo  acts  were  .-i '  ' 
performed  aloiu-i. 
Samson  et  DoHla,  Ti. 
Seifreto  dl  Siiaauna,  11,  2. 
Ilia  Is,  2. 
Tosc.a.  5. 
Triiviata.  T,n.  ."^ 
Tristan  I'linl  Isolilo.  1'. 
'J'rovntore,  U,  -. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  Mmf 
Pavlowa  and  her  company  gave  tun 
performances  on  Dec.  20,  IHIS. 

Excerpts  from  operas  were  perfornn  i 
last  night  in  addition  to  a  performaiu  . 
of  "II  Segrcto  dl  Susanna." 

The  following  Italian  operas  were  pn 
formed:    .\ida,  L'Amore  del  Tre  Re.  il 
Barbiere  di  Sevigl'a,  I,a  Boheme,  Cavi 
leria  Rusticana,  Don  Giovanni,  La  Gi 
conda,  Gloielli  della  Madonna,  Lucia  'Ii 
Lainmermoor,  Madama  Butterfly,  Otelln, 
Pagliaccl,  Rigoletto,  II  Segreto  di  Susan- 
na, Tosca,  Traviata,  II  Trovatorc.  Seven- 
teen operas  with  56  performances. 

The  following  French  operas  were  per- 
formed: Carmen,  Contes  d'Hoffmaiin. 
Faust,  Louise,  Manon,  Monna  Vannn. 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  Samson  et  Dalila, 
Thais.  Nine  operas  with  27  perform- 
ances. " 

These  German  operas  were  performed  : 
Haensel  und  Gretel,  Die  Meistersin^.  v  . 
von    Nuernberg,    Tristan    und    Isold--,  i 
Three  operas  with  nine  performances.  ' 

There  was  one  performance  of  Martli  l 
in  English.  ' 

Italian     37  .'operas,  5G  performan'  -s  [ 

French   9  operas.  27  perfornirip..  i-s  ' 

German   3  operas,   9  performnn- •  s  | 

German  in  Euglisb.  1  opera,     1  performaii- ; 

Total   30  operas,  03  ! 

The  performance  of  excerpts  from  op- 
eras is  not  here  included. 


Mr.  Weingartner's  ron- 
diicting  is  fresh  in  the  minds  1 


A  Few 

i     Random      .^j,  ,j  unnecessary 

Notes  to  repeat  the  woid.s  of 
praise  that  he  so-  richly  deserved.  It  is 

a  pleasure  to  add  that  he  will  return 
In  January.  The  en.gagement,  it  is  said, 
will  be  for  si.x  weeks  at  least.  There  Is 
talk  of  a  production  of  "Die  Walkuere," 
also  of  Mr.  Weingartner's  new  opera 
"Cain  and  Abel."  There  is  also  talk 
of  a  production  of  one  of  Gluck's 
operas.  ^ 

Mr.  Moranzoni  deserved  the  highest! 
credit  for  his  preparation  and  produc-i 
tlon  of  Montemezzi's  opeira. 

Mr.  Caplet's  preparation  of  "Die  Meis- 
terslnger" also  had  certain  good  quali- 
ties, chief  among  them  the  singing  of 
the  chorus. 

No  doubt  there  are  somp  mistakes 
In  the  following  lists  of  operas,  etc.,  al- 
though they  have  been  carefully  com- 
piled. The  operas  or  the  casts  of  yes- 
terday may  have  been  changed  after 
this  section  of  The  Herald  had  gone  to 
press. 


Operas 
Produced 


One  opera  was  pro- 
duced   for    the  first 
lime    in    this  coun- 
and  Added  try:  Fevrier's  "Mon- 
na Vanna,"  Dec.  5,  1913. 

One  opera  was  produced  tor  the  first 
time  in  Boston:  Montemezzi's  "L'Amore  | 
del  Tre  Re,"  Feb.  9,  1914.       \  | 

Two  operas  were  added  to  the  reper- 
tory: Wagner's  "Meisterslnger,"  Jan.  23, 
1914;  Gounod's  "Romeo  et  Juliet,"  March 
4,  1914. 

Last  season  two  operas  were  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country:  Bizet's 
"Djamileh."  and  Aubert's  "La  Foret 
Bleue."  Two  operas  were  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston:  W^olf-Ferrari's 
"Gloielli  della  Madonna,"  and  "II 
Segreto  di  Susanna."  Three  operas  were 
added  to  the  repertory:  Mozart's  "Don 
Giovanni,"  Offenbach's  "Contes  d'Hoff- 
mann"  and  Flotpw's  "Martha"  (in  Eng- 
lish). 


Coraposers 


and  Their 
Work 

'  Giovanni,"  1; 


ihtanl^'ad  diatinetlon,  and  she  individualized 
i;e(-k-  i  minor  parts. 

:.:r     [.iiff  -ir     .-^iicd;  ^   i'     r'rr-r.eli.  Ger- 


These  composers,  Ital- 
_  lan    French  and  Ger- 

Represented  represented 

by  these  operajs: 
Bizet,  Carmen  2.  1 
Charpentier.  Louise  4. 
Donizetti.  Liioia  ■(. 
Fevrier,  Mounu  Vanna  4. 
Floto-vv,  Martlia  1. 

Gouniid,  Faust  5,  Romeo  et  Juliette  1  (also 
two  acts).   Tn-o  operas  and  six  performances. 

Klumperdlnek.  Hnensel  und  Gretel  1. 

Leoncavallo.  Pagliaccl  3. 

.Ma-icagnl,  CaTalleila  Rusticana  2. 

-Massenet.  Manon  1.  Thais  2.  Two  operas 
and  three  performances. 

Monteinezzi.  L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re  3." 

Mozart.  Don  Giovanni  2. 

Offenbach,  C«nt<?s  d'Hottmann  3. 

ronchlelli,  La  Gioconda  1. 

Puccini.  Boheme  5  (also  tivo  acts).  Madam* 
Biittei-fly  4,  Tosca  .5.  Tlu-ee  operas  and  14 
\  performances. 

;    Ros-sini.  II  Barbiere  di  Sevisflla  3. 

!     Saint-Saens,  Samson  et  Dalila  5 

,     Verdi,  Aid.i  5.  otelln  3.  Rigoletto  8,  TraTl- 

ata  3.  Trovatore  2.    Five  operas  with  16  per- 

tormances. 

Wagner,  Die  Meisterslnger  6,  Tristan  nnd 
Isolde  2.   Tito  operas  with  eight  performances. 

Wolf-B'errdri.  I  Gloielli  della  Madonna  6  11 
Segreto  di  Susanna  2.  Two  operas  with  eight 
performances. 

Delibes,  Coppella  (first  act)  2. 

The  Conductors  Caplet  conduct- 

ed   these  operas: 
"Carmen,"  1;  "Contes 
d'Hoffmann,"  2;  "Don 
'Louise,"    4;  "Meister- 
singer,"  4:  "Monna  Vanna,"  4:  "Samson 
,  ct  Dalila,"  4;  "Segreto  di  Susanna,"  1; 
I  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  2.     Nine  operas 
I  and    twenty-three    performances.  He 
1  conducted  "Don  Giovanni"  for  the  firsr 
time,   and   he   prepared   "Die  Meister- 
singer"  and  "Monna  Vanna"  and  con- 
ducted the  first  performances. 

Mr.  Dubois  conducted  a  performance 
of  "Faust"  and  the  performances  of 
"Coppella." 

Mr.  Lyford  conducted  "Haensel  und 
Gretel,"    1;    "Lucia,"    2;    "Martha,"    1.  i 
Three  operas   and   four  performances. 
Also  scene  from  "Lutia"  March  -28. 

Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  these  operas: 
"Aida."  .3;  "Amore  del  Tre  Re,"  3; 
"Barbiere  di  Seviglia."  2;  "Boheme."  4 
(and  two  acts);  "Cavallerla  Rusticana," 
1;  "I  Gloielli  della  Madonna,  6;  "Gio- 
conda," 1;  "Lucia,  2;  "Madama  Butter- 
fly," 4;  "Pagliaccl,"  3;  "Rigoletto,"  2; 
"Tosca,"  4;  "Traviata,"  1;  "Trovatore," 
1.  Fourteen  operas  and  thirty-seven 
performances. 

Mr.  Rimini  was  announced  as  the  con- 
ductor of  "II  Segreto  di  Susanna"  on 
March  28. 

Mr.  Schlavoni  conducted  "II  Barbiere 
di  Seviglia,"  1;  "La  Boheme,"  1:  "Caial- 
leria  Rusticana,"  1;  "Rigoletto,"  1;  "La 
Traviata,"  2;  "11  Trovatore,"  1.  Six 
operas  and  seven  performances.  Also 
"Dance  of  the  Hours,"  from  "La  Gio- 
conda," March  28. 

Mr.  Strony  conducted  "Contes  d'Hoff- 
mann," 2;  "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  1; 
"Thais,"  2.  Tliree  opera?-and  fi\e  per- 
formances.   Also  two  acts  of  "Romeo  et 


Tr<ree  oij_ra.-i  and  fixe  perfoiuiiaiices. 
Also  scene  from  "Faust,"  March  2S. 

Mr.  Weingartner  conducted  "Aida,"  2: 
"Garmen,"  1  (first  time  in  this  country); 
"Ddn  Giovanni,"  1;  "Faust,"  March  27; 
"Die  Meisterslnger,"  2;  "Ofello,"  3; 
"Tosca,"  1.  Seven  operas  and  eleven 
performances. 


Dec     .il     Jan.    12.     Wadaraa    ttTttPrtly  (flrat 
time  lieif,.  .Ian.  2.   I.O'iisp.  .Tan   f4   24  30 
Evciptt,  Geoigf.     Wngni.-,  Nov.  2(i, 'r>p<-  6 
i".     Mplut,   Nor.  2S,   Dec  l' 
FPh.    2.    .Sclilpniil,    Dfc.  ;!l! 


i  Singers  Among  the  singers  heard 

New  to  Boston   for    the  first 

Boston  ti^e  were: 

.\li'arez.  .Margarita:  Carmela.  Not.  24,  Dec. 
*J  .liin.  1»,  15.  Arauoris,  Deo.  12,  Jan.  3,  19. 
lialila  Dec.  13,  20.  Jan.  7,  17.  .^zuceaa.  Dec. 
27.  Li  Mere  (I.oulse),  .I;<n.  14,  "4,  30.  Laur3, 
Feb.  <S.   Carmen.  Feb.  11. 

Bertza,  Marjerlierlta;  MHsett?.  Jan.  S.  5,  16, 
Ifjrch  7,  ^'wo  acts  Slacch  Ifii.  Vlarguerite, 
1(1.  'f    r  ■  I  ;ri"l'-a.scfjie"  Mir.'li  28i.^Dtonii. 

I  Viabna.  PeH:'  28.  '  Louise. 
J        \  ^iicrite  In  "Paust"  (Acts  3  and 

i  l;  Poprner.  Jan.  23.  I-'eb.  7. 
I.ca;  Taumaf^nnchen.  Dec.  27.  Ca 
14,  24,  30     Foii-iette,  March  18. 
Henry;  Athanqei,  Dec.   13.  Orand 
r  .    15.  26.  Jan.   7.   17.    March  21. 

r  -ritono  characters  in  Contes  d'Hott- 

1    ■.  31,  Jan.   24.    Marcello.  Jan.  16, 
7,   16.     Valentin,  Jan.   2H.   March  27. 
-    inin.    Kcb.    21.     Merciitio,    M.irch    14,  16. 
ainillo.  March  13-    I-escaut,  March  18. 
l>eck,  Jannc;  small  part^. 
Deni.   Ivouis:    SHrome  di^s   Seemanns.  NnT. 
20,  Dec.  1.    Borso,  Dec.  5.  10,  Feb.  23,  28. 

5    Dec    13    17.    .Me9<!^.ser  Pliilistin,  Dec. 

Jan.  7.  17.  March  21.    Marchanit  d'bnh- 
i  ill    14   24,  :iO.  March  23.    Zorn.  Jan.  2.'?, 
7  "  16,  March  0,  9.    Hoffmann,  Jan. 
■■.  March  4.  10. 
'■nnle:  Manon,  March  18. 
rcen.  r.uchel:  Leonora.  Dec.  27. 
;  !         i.  renzo;  Kormanno,   Klsslinger,  Rod- 
>'  ,     '     voiio  and  still  smaller  parts.  Csefnl 

Giorgln;.  Aristodemo;  Duke  of  Mantua,  Dec. 
20. 

Granil.    Alban;    Kin    Steuermann.    No»..  29, 
-     ■:  .rolK  Dw.  5.  10.  Feb.  23.  2S.  Scc- 
e  111  "Samson  ct  Dalila"  throujrti- 
ir  (Thai."!i,  Dec.  13,  17.  Hermaoo. 
n   12.  24.    V.ili-!t!n.  .tan.  10.  Le 
Inn.   14.   24.  3I<.   Marosh  23.  Ortcl 
' '*it*tersi!igcr"    tbr'^nehont.  ZimiTti, 
■h  1':.   C^apnlct,  March  4,  16.  De 
IS. 

.  :   Stella.   -Nor.  24.    Dec.  ;i, 
:  28.     Kate  PInkerton.  Dec. 
lie.    Dec.   13.    17.  Ount'-ss 
L'^i,   Jan.   17.    Maj-h   20.  Sn- 
14.  24.  30.    Mnsetta.  .Tan.  31.  An- 
1   14.  IS.    Fraaqnila.  Mircb  13. 
r     lups:  Totonno.  Not.  24.  Dec. 
7,   2«.    Kin   Hlrt.  Not.  29. 
1.    Dec.    31,    Jan.    12.  24. 
I'line  dcg  I'mis:  Jan.  14.  24, 
.    ImTld,  Jan.  2.1.  2S,  Feb.  7,  16,' 
Fauat.  March  28. 
Rnberl:  Beckmesscr,  Jan.  23,  28, 
March  C. 

I'nolo;    MeiphlstophelPS,    Not.  20, 
1  26.  ("Garden  scene,"  March  281. 

I  rkc.  Not.  29,  Dec.  1.    Marco,  Dec. 

.',  |..  F,  li  23.  28.  Ramfls.  Dec.  12.  VIenx 
Hehrou  Dec.  13,  2fl,  Jan.  7,  17,  March  21. 
Vol  hcc  27.  Hans  Sachs.  Jan.  23,  28.  Feh. 
1-  I  i;  0.  i,e  Fere  ll.ouise),  Jan.  3f>. 
>  1-cb.  9,  14.    Leporello.  Feb.  20. 

e:  GlWa.  March  20. 
fllovanni;   CaTaradossl,  Not.  28. 
1  5.    Radames.  J^n.  19. 

I'Klcn:  Fnu''t,  Not.  26.  March  27. 
'     lo    Feh.    23.   28,  Don 
'  !.    Komcu,  Jiaroh  4, 


.iin  i  'lo.  ^^mall  part*.  . 
nc,   Matja;   Brangnene,   Nor.  29,  j 


Jan.  10.  .\Jarch~ 

SilTio.    Dec.   20   .,„,„.„,„     L<cc  SI 

L"^rr'„rA',;    ^f'^-  ^"-^ 

„-i!"K"''''f"'i,""*'„,  Edoaran.  Gennaro  fflrst 
time  here)  Not.  24.  Dec.  3,  Jan.  9.  1.1  Tris 
nec  (fii-s^ttirae  here),  ^ 

nl/  9o  7,-         Canlo  (ftrst  time  here  3 

Dec  20   leb.  2.  13.    TnrkM,,  (fli-st  time)   Feb  I, 
2.   ATI  to  (created  the  part).  Feb.  9.  14  IS 
Fornan,  p.otlolfo.    Asht.m.  Not.  29   Dec'  ■>4 

lUt%^l-  Silvio,  Feb.  13. 

Gadskl.  Johanna.     KTa,  Jan  23 

Garden  Mary.  Tosca.  Not.  2S.  i  Monna 
Dec"*13   [?'  'r''*'' 

Gasparoni.    Small  parts. 

Gaulhiei-,  Eracstine.  Un  Pastore.  Not  2.S 
and  other  perfonuances.  SandmaenncliPn  Dec 
27.  L  AppreuHe.  Jan.  14.  2i,  30,  March  23 
Rosette,  March  18.  •      .  .uiucu  ^. 

Ga.T,  Maria.  Azucena.  Feb.  2.5.  Carmela, 
March  7.  2S.  Carmen,  March  13.  Amneris 
March  14,  2r>.  Maddalena.  March  20.  Dalila 
March  21.   La  Mere  fLouise),  March  23 

tThidlni.  R.   Small  parts. 

Giaccone,  Ernesto.  Biaso,  Not.  24  Dec  3 
Jan.  9.  1.1,  March  7,  28.  Ppoletto,  Not.  '2s! 
Dec.  22,  Jan.  21.  Feb.  21,  March  21.  Arturo, 
Not.  2J).  Dec.  24,  Jan.  10,  Feb.  7.  Goro,  Dec. 
Gastone.  Dec.  6.   in,   Feb    28     I'n  Vfri- 


2.     I';t:i  iiru.'   ii.-io).    .M.ivU   6,  0. 

.\ifla,  March  14,  2o.  Marguerite  (Acts  1  and 
2).  March  27. 

White.  Carolina:  Aida  (first  time  here),  Jan, 
19.    Santiizza  (flrat  time  herel.  Feb.  2. 

White,  Howard:  Schwartz.  Jan.  23  and  fol- 
lowing performances.  Pliinkett  (first  time 
here!.  Feb.  14. 

WltJierspoon.    Herbert;    Pogner    (tost  time 
herel.  Feb.  IG. 
Zenatello,  GloTanni:  Manrico.  Feb.  28.  Otel- 
,.]o,  Feb.  27,  March  2,  II.    Cennaro,  March  7.  28. 
S  Cararadossi,  March  21.    Radames,  March  25. 

The  soloists  at  the  Sun- 
day  evening   concerts  at 


Sunday 

day  evenin^ 
Concerts    t^e  opera  house  were  as 
follows : 

1913:  Not.  301 — Mmes.  Amsden  and  Swart^- 
Morse  and  Messrs.  Marcoii;;  and  Tanlongo. 

Dec.  7 — Mmes.  Scotney.  d'AlTarez,  LeTeronI 
and  Alessrs.  Tanlongo  and  Ancona. 

Dec.  14 — Mmes.  Garden  and  Sapln  and 
Messrs  Jon-Jerrille  and  Grand. 

Dec.  21 — Mmes.  Nielsen  and  Heyman  and 
^^essrs.  Tanlongo,  Giaccone,  Fornari  and  Mar- 
dones. 

Dec.  2F. — Mmes.  Scotcey.  .\ndi*oTa  and 
LeTcroni-  Messrs.  Oppezzo  and  Marflones. 

Jan.  4 — Mmes.  Sharlow  and  RIenskala; 
Mi»ssrs.  Ramella,  Amato,  Grand.  William  F. 
Dodfte,  Tiollnlst. 

Jan.  11 — Mme.  Tetrazzini:  Messrs.  Grand 
on-l  Wronski.    Miss  Edna  G.  Peterson,  pianist. 

Jan.  18 — Mmes.  Bori  and  Riensiiaia:  Messrs. 
Tanlongo  and  Ludikar. 

Jan.  2.'p — Mmes.  .\msden,  Sharlow,  HcTman 


ri^i'-i^  26,'!a^!'kiV      2k''^^"?^;^:  PjAa':^-^       0^"^'=^°:  R'^-"*"''- 


??•  K"'^-  27,  Feh.  25  Bors; 

Dee   29,  .Fan    17,  March  20     Spalamsani.  Dec.  I 
^-k  ■T^™'"  Po**"-  Jan.  14.  2(,  i 

.30,  JIarch  23.    Vogelsang.  Jan.  23.  28   Feb   7  ' 
16.    Flaminio,  Feb.  9.  14,  1.8.    Ei  Reiien'dado'  I 
Icb.  11.  March  13,  Guillot.  March  18 
Gorltz.  Otto.    Beckmersser.  March  B 
Griawold,  Pxitnam.    Pogner  (first  time  here) 
Jan.  2S.  1 

«J^*',?P'''-  ^'fle'la-  ETa  (first  time  here),  Jan.  I 
28.  Feb.  7.    Rosina,  Jan.  31.  ; 

Hej-man,  Hcrtha.    Allsa.  .Not.  29    Dec  24 
,Tan.  10.     Fell.  7.    Flora,  Dec.  19.    Inei!,  Dec' 
27.     GioTanna,    Dec.    29.    Jan.    17.  Mamma 
Lucia.  Dec.  20.  Feb.  2.   Also  smaller  parte.  i 
Hmshaw,  William.    Hans  Sachs  (Drat  time  ' 
here  i .  Feb.  7. 
,Toem.  Carl.    Walther,  Jan.  23.  i 
Laffitte,  I>>on.    Faust  (first  time  here),  Dec  i 
6.  Jan.  10.   Pinkerton  (first  time  here),  Dec  8 
Feb.  21.    Tiir'ddu   (first  tine  here)    Dec  'r)'  I 
favaradossi  (first  time  here).  D<v  22  Jan  21' 
Rodolfo,  Jan.  3,  .March  7.   Hofl-mann  (iirst  time  i 
here),  Dec.  81.  Jan.  !2.    Jullen,  Jan.  24    30  1 
.March  23.    Walther  (Orst  time  here),  Feb  7' 
March  6,  9.    Radamea   (first  time  here)' 


Devfux. 

Feb.  I — Mmes.  Beriza  and  Mussini:  Messrs. 
mnstantiiio,  Mardones.  Miss  Ellen  Keller, 
Tiolinlst.  ,     .  „ 

I.Vh.  8 — Mr.  Ysaye  (Mozart  Concerto  In  O 
raaior-  Knich.  Concerto  in  G  minor). 

Peh.  15 — Mmes.  Sharlo^v  and  Sapin:  Messrs. 
Ranieila.  Fornari  aod  Wronski. 

feb.  22  Mmes.  Tevte   Berza;  MWtr».  Tan- 

lonco.  Danges.    Pierre  Henrotte,  Tlolinist. 

March  1 — Mmes.  Seotne.r  auil  Gay:  Messrs. 
Grand  and  Mardones.    Horace  Britt,  'cellist. 

March  8— Mme  Weiniartiier;  Krncst  Schell- 
i  in?,  pianist  (Chopin's  Concerto  4n  F  minor). 
Fi  Mt  Weinsartner.  conductor. 
I  March  15— Mines.  Mclba  and  Weingartner. 
IfcIK  Weingartner,  conductor. 
I  March  22 — Mme.  Scotiicy:  Jan  Kubelik,  tio. 
linist  (Mozart.  Concerto  in  D  major:  Men- 
delssohn, Concerto).  Felix  Weingartner.  con- 
ductor. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUND.W— Symphony  Hal!,  3:30  P.  .M.  Con- 
cert by  Mme.  Clara  Butt  and  Kennerley 
Rumford.  See  special  notice. 
Tl'ESDAY— S-jmphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Ck)ncert 
by  Mme.  ETelyn  Scotney,  soprano;  Honarcl 
Vvhltc,  bass;  Charles  Strony,  pianist,  anu 
Charles  K.  North,  flutist.    Mme.  Scolncy  will 


March  14.  Duke  of  Mantiia  (first  time  here). 
.Marcii  20.  Samson  .(first  time  here),  March  21 
Lasllra,  Adrienne.  Small  parts. 
Lcreroiii,  Klrira.  Serena.  Not.  24  Dec  3 
Jan.  0,  1.-,,  March  7,  28.  Marthe  Not  26  Dec" 
6,  Jan.  Ill,  2C,  .March  27,  28.    Berta.  Dec  is'   

■Nil'ir!;'-.J*'n''-  ,'?*V-''*°,o'  ^-  l"'  l     ^'P*  .-Ah:  tors'c  lur'''"''tho'*Mad  "scene' from 

NlctlausfcC,  Dec.  31,  .Tan.  12.  24.  S  izuki,  Jan.  "Lucia,"  the  Bach-Gounod  Atc  Maria  Old 
2,    .Mardi    14.     Oerlriide   and   La    Balarcuse  '     -      ■  'J"'"",  uia 

J'.n.  14.  24,  30,  March  23.  lyola.  Feb.  2  La 
Cicca.  Feb.  6.  Una  Vecchia,  Feb.  9,  14  is 
Kmilla,  Feb.  27.  .Mur<'h  2,  11. 

Mandell,  Golda.  Florala.  Not.  24.  Dec.  3. 
Jan.  9.  !.■!,  March  7.  2S.  Flora,  Dec.  6  Feb' 
S"*.  Madrc  dl  Cio  Clo-Saii,  Dec.  8,  .Tan.  2,  Feb 
21.  March  14.  Small  part  in  Loulao.  '  Inea] 
Feb.  25.   GloTannn,  March  20, 


Merconx,  Vannl.  Scarpia,  Not.  28.  Dec.  22 
March  21.  Guhlo  (created  here)  Dec.  g'  10' 
Feb.  23,  28.  Atiianael,  Dec.  17  Rafaele  'jan' 
9.  Dr.  Miracle,  et  al..  Jan.  12.  L«  Pere 
(;.oui»e),  Jan.  14.  24.  March  23.  Don  Bnsllio 
Feb.  4.  .^rchlbaldo  (first  time  here),  Feb.  is' 
Tion  Glo-annI,  Feb.  20,  March  11.  Frere  Lau- 
n-nce  (first  time  here),  March  4,  16.  Menhls- 
tophchs.  .March  27. 

Manloiics,  Jose.  Don  Raalllo,  Dec.  13.  Jan. 
31.  Ahinielech,  Dec.  13,  26,  Jan.  7.  17.  March 
1.  PIdelient.  Dec.  24.  Jan.  10.  Sparnfuclle 
Dec.  20.  March  2(t.  Colllne.  Jan.  3,  r,  ifi,  31, 
Maicli  7,  16.  Ramfls.  Jan.  19.  .March  14. 
■  no;  CIcclllo.  Not.  24,  Dec.  .\lTi-e,  Feh.  6.  Eocamillo,  Feh.  11.  Conimen- 
-ch  7  28.  Coclienlllc,  Dec.  datore,  Feb.  20,  Marcb  11.  LodOTlco,  Ftb.  37, 1 
.ro.  Jan.  2.  Feb.  21,  March  |  March  2,  11.  ' 

th^'^cfr.?;?:  .^wiJec"i'*^''""*  '"-^ 

iJ'"!'','-  •'''^'"e-  Jollcf  (MTo  acts),  flrat  tlmn 
i"t;,''"MaTh"l6.''""'"- 

.Nielsen    Alice.    Nedda,  Dec.  20.  Feb   2  13 

vl'.i  ^",,''^-,.  '■rxt   time).    Marcb  4 

/.erllua,  March  Jl.    Madama  Buttcrfl?,  litarcu 

d»'m';';'Tan.'3""*''*' 

rSfm"'  ^<J*'\''-  .  ^'WPtta.  Dec.  6. 
Plullips,  MaiHl.   Small  parts 
PulcinI,   Attlllo.    Rocco.  Not 
performances.     ~  ' 


-      Old 

Scottish  Fongs,  and  son«s  br  RcnaM  and 
Brewer.  .Mr.  White  will  sing  the  Drum 
.Major's  air  from  "Le  Caid,  '  songs  bT  Tschai- 
kowsky.  Tours.  White,  Mreart.  Wagner,  Jen. 
sen.  and  a  group  of  Scottish  songs  Mr 
Strony  will  play  a  «ulte  by  Paul  Gllson  (flrsi 
time  here)  and  two  Spanish  dances  bj  Al- 
benlz. 

THIHSDAY— Stelr.ert  Hall.  S:l.-.. 


(itta>  U 
21 


March  2.  1 1 
1.    Sunll  parts. 
'I  p<irts. 
.  I;  Cretel,  Dec.  27. 

Small     ^rts.  JaTotte, 

r.Tdl.i:  Alblne.  Pec.  13,  17.  Lola, 
lagdal«D»  (throughout).  Gertrude,, 

n,    Haiel;    Roalna,    Dec.    13.  Gllda, 

'   -a     Vno  Tolj  (Contea  d'Hottraann). 
14. 

1;.    Small  part*. 

CI,    Mallclla.  March  7. 

■/o:  IMgardo.  Nov.  29,  Dec. 
19.  Jiin.  10.    H.  F.  Pin 
ch  14.    The  Duke  of  Man- 
1,      I     ;,,lfo.  Jan.  31.  March  li>.  Don 
Feb   20,  March  Jl.    Cararado^si,  Feb. 


(first  time  hcce  ii 
Serlina,  Feb.  20. 


opera) : 
Madama 


Macgle 

!.  n. 

'•'etroi  Araldo,  Feb.  27.  March  2, 
■1  arch  20.    OQiCT  aniall  parts. 
TrlTulzIo,  Dec.  5.  10.  Feb. 
Dec.  13,  17.    Feiranlo.  Dec. 
31.   Jan.   12.  24.  Rjimfls, 
\lar>  ,1   -•'     Mepbistop^eles.   Jan.  10. 
er    Jan.   14.  24,  ::0.   March  23.  Ilie 
(Morlba),   Feb.    14.    Duko  of  Verona. 
1    10.    Pogoer,  March  18.    Comte  ucu 
.  March  18. 


■iloles 


The  record  of  other 
singers  of  the  local  com- 


Distributed  ""'^ 


An:ato. 

Amoi.Msro. 


follows: 
Pasqiiale.  Ki'iwenal. 


Dec 

Figaro  iflrjl  time 
lo.   Feb.  9.     Rlgoletto  (llMt 


pher  Jan.  14,  24,  30,  March  23.  Zoan. .  1 
!«  Mnntnno,  peh.  27,  March  2  11  Bur 
I  master  In  Copp»l|a.  '  ' 

j    Ramella      Alfredo.      AlmaTlra,     Dec.  1.^ 

Lionel.  Keb.  14.    Alfredo   Feb  •>.<« 
|_^_Robcson,  Llla;  Gertnid  and  Die  Here,  Dec 

.Sempierl    .Michele;  II  Cleco.  Not,  24  and  ' 
lowiiig  performances.    Ancelottl.  Not.  28  !■ 
'I?  v'-v 21.    Mnrch   21.  Ral^..I, 

(  ^T^V- J**"-  ^-    Marquis  d'Oblgnv  d1- 
)19,  Feb.  28     II  Re,  De.-!  12.   Ian.  s!"  i9    .M  , 
14    2...     Monlerone,   Dec.   29,   Jan.   17  V. 

it^lh'o-  ^r^-    '■  March  6,   9.  Ferrai, 

teb.  2.).    Gregory,  .March  4.  16. 
I  _  Scotney. Wlilte.  ETel.Tn;  Lncla,  Not   29  1. 
I        1-1    Charmense.    r>e<..    1.3     17.  '  oiTmp.a 


___   .  C( 'Uocrt  b V ' 

the  Virginia  Stlckney  Trio  (Rudolph  Ring- i 
\.all.  Tlolln:  Virginia  Stlckney,  'cello;  Fran- 1 
CIS  Snow,  piano).  Brahms,  Trio  op.  8  (new « 
cditloni;  Klengel,  Variations,  op.  19  (MIssI 
s;lckneyi;  Drorali.  Dumky  T:io,  op.  90.  I 
mil)A\— .Symphony  Hall,  2:30  r  M  gothi 
public  rehearsal  of  tiie  Boston  Symphony  Or- f 
chestra.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

SATrRp.\Y--Jordan  Hall,  3  p.  M.  Last  piano 
recital  by  Harold  Bauer,  Mozart,  Fantasia  in 
C  minor;  Schumaun,  I'apillons:  Bcthorcn 
Sonata  In  C  minor,  op.  Ill;  Franck,  Prelude' 
Choral  and  Fugue;  Brahms,  Balla.ie  In  D 
m  nor,  op.  10  ("Rlward"),  CaprlccIo  In  B 
minor,  op.  ,6:  Chopin.  Ballade  In  G  minor 

Symphony  Uall,  ,S  p.  M.  20th  concert  of 
tic  Boston  Symphony  Orcheatra,  Dt.  Muck 
conductor.    Sec  special  notice  -""i.*, 

"1  JEWELS  OF 
IHE  MADOIA' 


n-ON  OPERA  HOUSE.  The 
of  the  Madonna,"  Mr.  Mor- 
conducted. 

1 


 V   MISS  Am 


•■  '  '1  ■,  U  k"",-. Harriet  (flnit  tiraa 
ii'tf).  \Y  -.K^^;  Violet ta,  Feb.  28,  Mad  scene 
(llMt  I  Lucia."  .March  28. 


20. 


L 


t'l.       Murgoerite.    D"C.  8. 
-iilletta,  Dec.  31.  Jan.  12,  S4 
Ii...  -M.    .Mallclla,  Jan.   15.  Mirch 
Feb.   18.    Doiinn   Elvilra.   Feb.  20, 
Tosca,  Feb.  21,  March  21.  Leonora, 

M-irlo.  FIr.st  time  at  this  opera 
■le.  Not.  14.  Dec.  S.  March  28. 
V.  20.  De<'  6.  .Shiirpless,  Dec.  8. 
' ' 'C.  12,  March  14,  2,';.  Giorgio 
.  19.  ron!''.  iJec.  20,  Feb.  2,  13. 
'cc.  20.  Marcello,  Jan.  ?,.  5, 
4,  Barns ba.  I'cb.  6.  Manfredo, 
Conle  dl  Luna.  Feb.  2.i.  lago. 

v  ia.     First  tlffie  bcis  In  «pera. 

ite  dt  Luna,  D«   27.  ' 
1    .1,  March  14.    Ainonas-  j 
.  Jan.         Marcb  7     RIgo-  ■ 
iner,  Jan.  '23  and  other  Oor- 
.  Oerniout,  Feb.  'JS. 
'n.      .Madama    Butterfly  (first! 
Dec.   I.     i\Hm!.   Jan.   IK.  Flora, 
oatwl  the  part  here). 
Florencio.     llatinmes.  Dec.  12 
in.    Faust,  .Inn    26.  AlmttTlTB 
4.    Knzo.  l-'cb.  6. 
linrlc^.    ,I\ilien,  Jan,  14. 

mda  (tlrst  time  here), 
20.  Marcb  11. 
Tail    at  and   in  all 
I    >     1  1    ^;nr.-l<  \? 


Ml 


rM^^rV  S?«Ti'i.   Jan,   21.  Oount 

(.11.  feb.  13.    lago,  Feb.  27. 

.Sharlow.  Myrna;  Concetta.  Not.  24  and  fo'- 
lowiiij  performances.  Sacerdotessa  Dec  !•> 
I'"    ,0   'o^'  Dec.'  81," 

J    .    .'■■™«-  -Tan.  14.  24,  .lO.  Mani  28. 
.Miiiii  itirst  time  here),  .Tan.  31.  Slarch  7  Glo- 
anctla,    Feb,   9,    u.    1.8.     Frasqulta     Feb  It 
cla  (first  time  herei,  March  13.  Countess 
Ui:  iHrst  time  here).  .March  28.  ^""""s 

Sillicli,  Arlstodeme;  Bonzo,  Pec,  8.  Jan 
F.  I.,  21.  .Marc'i  14.    Dr  Grenrll.  Dec.  6,  'w" 
Feb.   2s.    Luther,   Dec.  31,  Jan    12,  24  3e<-. 
"Tid   I'lilJnsoplher,  Jan.   14.  24.   30,  .March  23 

^-  'o'o '"^'t'  '"■    ^^^^  Watchman,  Jan.' 

23.  28,  Feb.  7,  10.  March  6.  9 
Swarlz-Morse.   Jeska ;  Siebel.   Not.  26  Dec 
^*,^:,J^^;-^'h  V^*"''  27.    "trarden  scene,'' 
March  28.    Vedio  ttmt  timei.  Dec,  5,  10  Feh 

SiisukI    Dec.   8,   Fob.   21:    Myrtale!  , 
,"    \1-    J'"n"**''„  Dei:,    27.     Mercedes,  ,i 
'  13,     St«phano   (first  time), 

'l"rc;i  4.  16. 

r<vc--',>T     Lnltrl:    xi    Sscctano    Not.  28 
'  '         ^     '  p-'iformonces.    Dr.  Bartolo,  Dec 
!  I >b.  4.    Benoit.  Jan.  3.  5,  16,  il' 

20.  .MircU  11.    SerTant  in  "Se- 
lone."  Feb.  13,  March  28.  L'Ho- 
id  ^         Manon."  .March  IS. 

Tclt  >;:/,iiil.  Lnlsa:  Violctta.  Doc.  19.  Lucia 
lie     11,  ,l  ,n.  30.    Gilds.  D«.-.  29. 

I  rlii,-    Jacques;    Walther  (first   time  here), 
Jan,  2s, 

Viilani,   Lulsa:   Flora    fflrst  t'me  bcr»  cre- 

•   '  ■  ■  ■   i  iri  In  M  :i  I       )■..',    ie     p,  -;,'.n.-.Ti;i 


M.",  Zenateilo 
no.  Gay 
Amsden 
Mr.  Ancona 
Tliere  •was  a  large  audience  in  holi- 
mood.     The    performance  wa.s 
rited.     Mr.    Moranzoni  conducted 
1  true  Italian  fer\-or.    When  an 
a  ia  as  brutal  as  "The  Jewels  of 
Madonna"  or  "Tosca"  there  is  no 
in  trying  to  soften  the  effects,  or, 
iie  old  politician  In  Vermont  said 
o.  ;i  platform  proposed  to  a  com- 
mittea  "to  pruna  it  of  Its  most  In- 
h'^rent  qualities." 

Mr.  Zenatello  was  In  full  voice.  H« 
,  sang  and  acted  In  an  emotional  man- 
ner and  with  thrilling  results.  The 
part  might  have  been  written  for  him. 
Certainly  no  one  in  Boston  h&s 
equalled  his  impersonation— it  Is  so 
sincere,  so  natural,  so  expressive  of 
simple  religious  faith,  passionate  love 
and  terrible  remorse. 

Mme.  Gay  v.as  also  in  the  vein     The  ' 
part  appeals  to  her;  she  feels  It  deeplv 
and  her  voic(2  lends  character  to  music  ■ 
th.-it  in  Itself  is  rather  cc-mmonplace. 
Jlr.  Ancona  grave  a  Mvid  performance  ■ 
of  tne  repulsive  Rafaele.   He  played  and 
san:;   with    uncommon    anim.ation  and 
witji  genuine  dramatic  significance. 

Miss  Am.9den  made  a  bravo  endeavor 
to  portray  Maliella.    We  say  "endeavor  " 
tor  it  18  doubtful  whether  anv  Englisli- 
spealdiig  woman  can  fully  realize  the 
intention    of   librettist   and  composer 
have  seen  only  one  Maliella  that' 
1    out   boldly,    hard,    vulgar,  vain 
-<ble    sensual,  and  that  ivas  the! 
a  of  Mme.  Carmen  Mells  ' 


10  sang  tlie  music 
wii'i  unconiii;on  .Mkill,  was  petulant  and, 
waspish;  furthermore,  she  was  noi 
phs'slcally  the  type.  Miss  Amsden  in 
this  has  the  advantage  over  her.  She 
has  gained  this  season  in  dramatic 
flexibility,  and  as  Maliella  was  able  to 
let  herself  go  more  than  in  some  other 
roles  she  has  talten. 

The  audience  e.xpressed  unmistakably 
Its  enjoyment.  The  singers  were  re- 
called again  and  again,  and  there  were 
flowers  for  those  about  to  leave — as 
many  hope,  only  to  return  ne.xt  season. 


PLAN  TO  BID  FAREWELL  TO 
OPERA  RINGERS  TODAY 

Many  Boston  Organizations  to  At- 
tend Sailing  of  Liner  Lapland. 

Members  of  the  Boston  opera  com- 
pany will  sail  for  Europe  today  on 
the  steamer  Lapland  from  East  Boston. 
The  liner  Is  one  of  the  largest  to  enter 

I  Boston  harbor,   registering  18,000  tons. 

,  She  is  scheduled  to  sail  at  noon. 

The  members  of  tlie  company,  includ- 
ing the  principals  and  the  chorus,  num- 
ber about  145,  and  in  addition  the  Lap- 
land will  have  200  other  passengers. 
Unless   the   weather   is  unfavorable, 

I  about  COO  members  of  the  Boston  City 
Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tlie 
Pilgrim  Publicity  Association,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Real  Estate  Exchange  and 
the  Boston  Press  Club  will  form  in  line 
at  the  City  Club  at  10  A.  M.  today 
and  march  in  a  body  to  Rowe's  wharf. 
The  party  will  leave  for  East  Bos- 
ton at  10:20  in  a  ferryboat  and  will  be 
escorted  by  a  band  of  50  pieces  organ- 
ized for  the  occasion  by  the  musicians- 
union. 

The  saloon,  second  class  cabin  and  the 
dining  rooms  of  the  liner  will  be  decor- 
ated with  flowers.  Exercises  aboard  the 
boat,  if  carried  out  as  planned,  will  in- 
clude speeches  by  Mayor  Curley  ex- 
Mayor  Fitzgerald,  and  President  Fred-  - 
erick  P.  Fish  of  tlie  City  Club,  and  a 
short  musical  program  Xf.,  include  sing- 
ing by  the  Italian  and  4ierican  chor- 
uses, "Di.Tie,"  sung  b(  Miss  Sharlow, 
Boprano,  and  selection.s  from  Italian 
opera  sung  by  VIncenzo  Tanlongo,  tenor. 

Director  Russell  of  the  opera  company 
and  several  of  the  principal  singers 
sailed  yesterday  from  New  York  on  the 
Olympic. 


lAST  PERFORMANCE 

Varied  Bill  Given  by  Boston  Opera 
Company. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE- Wolf- Fer- 
rari's "The  Secret  of  Suzanne."  Mr 
Rimini  conducted.  '  j 

Count  Gil   Fo-nari 

 Mr.  Tavecchla 

Followed    by    the   mad    scene  from 

"Lucia,"  Mr.  Lyford  conducting,  Miss 

Scotney  as  Lucia. 
Followed  by  the  garden  scene  from! 

Gounod's  "Faust."    Mr.  Tournon  con- 1 

ducted.  I 

Mephlatoplieles  Mr.  Ludlkur 

 Miss  Leveronl 

Followed  by  the  dance  of  the  hours 
from  "La.  Gloconda,"  Mr,  Sohlavonl 
conducted. 

For  the  last  performance  of  the  sea- 
son there  was  a  fan-fare  of  opera  last 
evening. 

There  was  on  the  bill,  beginning  with 
a  highly  entertaining  performance  of 
the  Wolf-Ferrari  Intermezzo  to  the 
concluding  dance,  wide  enough  variety 
to  meet  the  most  exacting  tastes. 
There  was  practically  a  capacity  house 
to  give  the  company  Its  farewell. 

It  is  said  of  Miss  Sharlow  that  her 
histrionic  development  has  not  kept 
pace  with  her  vocal  advancement.  One 
seeing  her  last  night  would  have  little 
idea  that  there  was  justice  in  such 
a  criticism.  She  was  In  good  voice  last 
evening  and  her  vivacious  manner  -won 
for  her  enthusiastic  appreciation. 

In  the  familiar  mad  scene,  singing 
without  the  chorus.  Miss  Scotney  won 
prolonged  applause.  She  is  a  great 
Saturday  evening  favorite,  Mme.  Beriza 
of  course,  sang  most  acceptably  in 
"Faust."-   

We  ha^e  received  a  letter  from  a  war 
correspondent  risking  his  life  in  Mexico. 
To  show  the  hardships  and  the  suffer- 
ings he  cheerfully  endures  for  the  sake 
of  the  newspaper  In  which  he  takes 
pride  r.nd  for  the  country  he  loves,  he 
sends  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  a  luncheon 
at  tlie  Hotel  Fenix,  Mexico  City,  on 
March  o. 

Cocktiil.  Hors  d  oeuvre.   Consomme  Im- 
perial.   Filet  de  Royalo  a  la  Hollandajse  I 
with  Ponimes  Natur«  (sicl  and  Sauterne.  i 
Tournadoa  a  la  Rossini,  with  claret.  Pou- 
lei.roti  and  Salade,  also  champagne.  Omelet 
Soufia  (sic).  Cognac.   Fruits.   Cafe.  Te. 

-And  thus  we  are  reminded  of  a  touch- 
ing letter  from  a  gory  member  of  the 
Home  Guard,  dated  "Broadway,  Dec,  10, 
'61."    The  letter  ia  to  be  found  In  the' 
complete  works  of  Artemus  Ward.  I 

Dear  Father  and  Mother— We  are  all 
getting  along  very  well.  We  mess  at 
Delmonieo's.  Do  not  repine  for  your 
son.  Some  must  suffer  for  the  glorious 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and,  dear  parents, 
why  shouldn't  I?    Tell  Mrs.  Skviller  that  * 


1  L..\U\   AIV)L1'HI  .-5, 


A  Hint. 

.\«  the  AVurid  ^v•|^: 

•    •      :      >  the,  auUior.iy  of  tJ^o 
ui's  Boston  JUerary 
WoKechnl'  of  Edln- 
1  has  voinpleted  liis  great  work  on 
.  rhtiria.      Ml'.  HiiUiinel-  John- 
rpU-ce  is  itlll  in  ilM  tiunds  of 
I  S !    Th«  learned  Boot  is  the 
.  Arl>  b;ra  ami  he  will  unCoubteUly  cap- 
;  :re  the  bookworm.    On  what  meat  do 
^ae  Scotch  printers  food  that  th«y  are 
>  .0   to  beat   their  Boston  brethren? 
f.iose."    It  so,   Mr.   Johnson's  printers 
.should  try  brost<  Instainl  of  be»ns. 

I  think  Dr.  Crockott  U  unduly  eensl- 
tl\c.  1  can  assure  the  worthy  doctor 
that  his  cotitrlbulions  to  thl.-t  column  are 
read  with  ureal  pleasure  by  troops  of 
his  admirers  In  this  section.  Only  the 
other  day  the  Hon.  Abialhar  Snow, 
descended  from  the  Snows  of  Snowdon 
Range,  Eng.,  remarked  to  me:  "That 
Cnvkett  la  a  corker!"  Praise  from  this 
en.lnent  cltlaen  is  Indeed  praiisa  from  Sir 
Hubert. 

So  this  column  Is  "a  wastepipe  for  the 
'elsure  class"!  And  yet  foreign  critics 
are  never  tired  of  tellinsi  us  that  tliere's 
no  leisure  class  In  this  country  outside 
the  bread-line.  Well,  no  matter ;  waste- 
pipe  or  waste-basket,  here  goes,  as  Dr. 
I  Crockett  says- 

!  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

East  Brewster,  Mart^h  27. 

The  Burning  Question. 

Tlie  Herald  has  received  the  following 
extraordinary  letter  that  bears  directly 
on  the  recent  vote  at  the  State  House. 
W'e  surmise  that  the  WTiter  Is  "agin" 
ernale  suffrage. 
'  ■I'^tlssime: 

Feniinae  suffragium  simpUcem  esse 
iiuaestionem  conclpiunt;  sed  feminis 
suffragium  poecentlbus  homines  invicem 
paritatem  sexualem  vlndlcabant. 

Pueri  in  imagine  Del  atque  ac  suae 
sorores  creantur,  et  dycet.mram  (This 
word  is  not  clear.  Is  it  •'Oyutionem"? 
—Ed.)  infra  puellaa  verberibus  indecoris 
non  tolerabunt. 

Puerl  sine  postlcis  feminarum  opibus, 
ct  sine  argrento  duces  orbls  tenarum 
f  jerunt,  cum  multis  in  ordino  ducium. 

Wlldlngium  A'.istralaslaticum,  morphe- 
jcaccorum  dux,  Gilbortum  Gracium. 
i  tos  alios  minores  in  ordine  ducium 
.1  .ntes    ut    Carpentierura  Galllcum, 
Graiam  Australaslaticum,  et  Quimetium  ' 
Amerlcanum  memorare  possum.  | 

In  hoc  ordine  nulla  est,  aut  unquam  i 
erat  femlna.  | 

Primum    hominlbus   puerisque  justa 
personalia    praebenda    sunt,    turn    de ' 
nioribus  honiln-jm  garrire  possunt.  i 

Femlnas    puerorum    esse  magietras 
nilmlma  decet.    Hoc  quidem  institutum 
stodiosum  et  obscaenum.  PraeceptorcsJ 
puerorum  semper  esse  homines  facito. 

Pueri  valentes  feminis  in  cubiculis  suis 
oberrantibus  non  egent.  j 

Enimvero  id  magnam  indignitatera  ( 
esse  sentiunt.  I 

Leglbus  uon  mutatis,  ipsi  pueri  agent 
fiagellando  feminas  delinquentes.  In 
ferainas  valetudinarils  assidentea,  qui- 
bus  est  idem  jus  ac  medicis,  argument- 
-im  meum  non  accidit. 

Feminae  suum  sexum  esse  vestimen- 

im,  quod  induere  et  abjicere  possent, 
•irbltrari  videntur. 

Verbera  indecora  sunt  puerls  quod  stu- 
prum  sit  puellis. 

Jus.  quod  unum  sexum  solum  verberat, 
se  non  persones  observare  festive  post- 
ulat. 

Obedientiam  abjiclere  est  uxoris  re- 
entls.  Si  maritis  suis  non  serviunt,  qul- 
jus  est  eorum  officium? 

Fasne  est  feminis  oberrare  sine  mag- 
istris? 

Si  viri  superioribus  servient,  turn  fem- 
inas idem  facore  oportet. 
Allter  pro  feminis  est  libertas,  pro 
omlnibus  servitlum. 
Imperarc  pueros  placet  feminis,  sed  ab 
omlnibus  regl  nolunt. 
.Se'l  Injumbere  in  virum  cum  Ifbertate 
r-onvi-'.il. 

Omnibus  rej,ull.s  femlnae  se  exclplunt. 
Quod  vulguB  combinations  facore  po- 
•.  -St  femlnaa  vldent,  et  Imltarl  conantur. 


!h«rp." 

T,.i''  V.'m"""''  "''It  thu 

John  t  ollins  was  Invented  1q  New  Vork 
and  named  after  a  publican  or  bar- 
keeper  there.  "SlanK  and  Its  Analos  i.  a" 
TJ'  Australasian  uiul  iL 

only  li  ustrutlve  quotation  Is  from  The 
Australasian  of  J 885. 


.Mnic,  Clara  Hutt  and  Ki^nnerloy  Itum- 
ford  gave  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  nssi.sted  by  ■U'lHtamj 
-Murdock,  solo  pianist;  Harold  Craxton,! 
accompanist,  and  Harold  Marshall  at! 
the  organ.  The  program: 

I'rehi.le.  rw,.i-  I'rnnck,  Mr,  Murdoch ;  Wl» 
Li;st  iiu.  meiii.'  Knonlgln,  Stamlchen,  BrahmK: 
.Matuclien  mil  .lem  rothen  Mimachro,  Frnui, 
Uirv;..  at  Fuctonim  (11  B«rl>lfr<>  <ll  .SlvlL-liai. 
It..-.;. Hi;  Mr.  Itiirnford;  O  Don  Katiil*  (Doa 
Car,.-  ■     '  —  •■  -  _ 


Optabile  est  itaque  homine  idem  facere, 
iUter  dissociatl  ruunt.  Vale. 

W.  O.  TAUNTIX. 

Tea,  yes.  You  are  undoubtedly  right, 
but  the  Lord  only  knows  how  your 
Latin  will  come  out  in  print.— Ed. 


The  John  Collins. 

The  London  Chronicle  states  i  .  u 
Selectable  drink  known  as  a  Joiin  Coi- 
ins  took  its  name  from  a  waiter,  w'vj 
in  the  days  of  the  Regency  was  em- 
ployed at  Limmer's  Hotel  in  Hanovf .-  ' 
square,  for  many  years  a  resort  of  met 
J  bout  town.    The  hotel  ceased  to  exitti 
a  few  years  ago.    "In  the  course  of  a  | 
hot  summer  Collirf  devised  a  mi\  i 
•>C  gin,  fauda  water,  sugar,  ice  and  j 
.  wbich  fii-.jiT^  '-u^h  favor  nnr  nv' 


■  Verill:  I.  Aiijtelus  fOM  Brrtasn*  ah., 
•<!  bj  Boiirs.Hult  DmoudriiT;  .Meln  .MaiI?I, 
Br.ilinis;   Crcatlua'*   lljinn,    Beethoven,  Mnic. 
BiMI:    HpSpls  4tiiis   r.-iiu.    La  CJaOiedral 
vl.'iui*.  Uoll.vwojw"  r,.,i;»iT«Ik  (from  (^hlldreiiN 
(  i.:-net    Mili.  i.    DelMMwy,    Mr.    Murdoch:  A.l 
lliro    Ui(>  Sight  \o]<[  «>isii  air),  arranced  bT 
Arl  Mir  .Souu  rv,-ll ;  Wlien  OhDcllipr  pliirs.  TVaf- 
f.Td    l>avi..s;   .V   n,ill.vmire   Ballad    (old  Iris* 
an.   arrans^I  hy  Ilwbi-rt  Hughes:  Shf-plienl 
.,    >     ib.v  horse's  toamlug  mane  (Huoirariau  Folk- 
I    N  .ns).  arranged  by  Krancis  Korbay.  .Mr.  nuni- 
i-nl;  Rooltative  et  .\iv  dc  Lla  (l/Eufaiit  Pro- 
i  iKUoi.   Dt'huss.v;  L'Heure  exquise    I'oldow.sk! ; 
;  I  .n>  l.i>v<.r's  Ciirsp.  1  know  my  loVe,  arranged 
).>■    IIiTbert    Uujthes;    Wnrai-u    of    layer  R 
'  I.-'UgUborough.    .Miue.    Butt;    Old  I/ordonderry 
i  ■^'!;•  .'""''?"*ed  by  Percy  Grainger;  Bhapsodle 
i  l-IIat,    Brahms.    Mr.     Mardoeji;    duct,  "Au 
('la)ro    de    la    Luae,"    Miue.    Butt   and  Mr. 
Kuinfonl. 

A  fair  sized   audience  was  present., 
.  but  it  made  up  in  hearty  enjoyment 
and  audible  manifestation   thereof  for 
'  its  lack  of  numbers. 
■     Mme.  Butt  tlirilied  her  hearers  In  all 
the  songs  in  which  her  wonderful  mid- 
dle and  lower  tones  were  used,  aston- 
.  Ished  them  with  the  extreme  power  o£ 
'  her  voice  in  the  stronger  passages  an* 
s  captivated  them   with   the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  her  art  in  the  lighter  songs. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  experience 
to  hear  a  singer  whose  voice  at  will 
and  without  apparent  effort  rings  outi 
in  heroic  mood  above  the  full  powert 
of  an  organ  and  then  in  a  few  moments 
trips  daintily  and  with   feathery  light 
ness  in  some  pretty  ballad.  , 

Another  attractive  ttang  about  Mme.  1 
Butt's  singing   is   lier  unusual   ability  I 
In  expressing  varied  emotion.    In  her  | 
songs  of  power  and  pathos,  one  thinks  -  i' 
"Ah,  that  is  her  part!    That  poignant; 
note   of   sorrow   is   naitural   for   her!"  } 
Then    comes   an   Irish    ballad   like    "I  S 
know     my     love     by     his     way  'oi 
walking,"  and  the  deft  touch  oX  whim- 1| 
slcal  fun  .she  gives  to  it  makes  one' 
sure   she   Is   a   born    humorist.     Both  3 
her   pathos   and   her   humor,   too,  are? 
expressed  almost  entirely  in  the  tones) 
of  her  voice  with  little  aid  of  facial* 
expression'  or  gesture.  i 
Mr.  Mumford  sang  with  skUl,  excel- 
lent feeling  and  much  beauty  of  tone  i 
Both  Mme.   Butt  and  Mr.  '  Rumford  s 
added  to  the  program.  j 
Mr.  Murdock  won  hearty  applause  fori 
his  piano-playin.g-,   esjpecially   in  a  de- ! 
licious  Chopin  piece,    which  he  played! 
remarkably  well. 

"THEDIllr 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT     THEATRB-First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Dummy;  ^ 
detective  comedy  in  four  acts,  by  Hai- 
v«y  J.  O'Higgins  and  Harriet  lord. 
(  hai  PiKher   Arthur  E.  Hohl 

wTltrnabbinV  '   •Io«''Pl>  Brennan 

 Ernest  Truex 

•ScrM««mh  ^"T«yc~ 

Beryl  Meredith  Adfo^  ve? 

The  moral  of  this  play  sceems  to  bs 
that  anv  bright-eyed  boy  wishing  to 
earn  $10,000  should  learn  the  finger- 
speech  of  thfi  tlepf  and  dumb  and  then 
fefrain  from  talking  with  his  voice  when 
he  is  asleep.  ' 

The  play  misht  be  called  "Bai-ney,  thii 
Boy  Detective."  When  we  were  young 
we  used  to  read  dime  novels  in  school 
behind  sheltering  geoyraphies  and  tnus 
snatch  a  fearful  pleasure.  Healthy 
minded  men  revel  in  detective  stories 
,  today.  Richardson,  the  architact,  rested 
his  mind  bv  devouring  them,  whether 
they  were  bv  Poe,  Wilkle  Collins,  Gabor- 
lau.  or  by  humble  authors  of  five  and 
ten  cent  shockers.  The  mere  pret-oster- 
ous  these  stories  are,  the  better.  And 
of  all  detsctlves  give  us  the  young  sieuth 
pretematurally  sharp-witted,  gimlet- 
eyed,  resourceful.  ,  ;> 

Barney  in  "The  Dummy"  wished  to  t^e 
a  detective.  To  gain  his  end,  he  lett 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  service, 
shadowed  the  mysterious  Babbing.  who 
was  a  terror  to  crool:-,  made  an  impres^ 
eion  on  him,  and  ^7as  at  once  set  to 
work  on  a  most  important  case.  Little 
blue-eyed  Beryl  had  been  K'-^napped, 
Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith 
who  were  about  to  -r  .  on  account 
of  incompatibility  ^"i 


Mr.  Babbing  reminded  llieui  that  tl 
were  wasting  time.    Cooper,  the  h. 
of  the  gang,  was  In  the  same  hotel.    1 1 
was  the  autiior  of  telegrams  In  clphn  . 
and  Barney  stole  tho  dictionary  whU  ti 
he  used. 

Then  Barney  allowed  himself  to  bo 
kidnapped  by  tho  same  gang.  He  and 
Beryl  were  In  a  gambling  house  in  New 
York,  where  Spider  Hart  was  pessl- 
mlatlc,  for  business  was  bad,  but  Rose, 
tola  wife,  was  alternately  optimistic  and 
repentant.  She  mothered  Beryl.  Bab- 
bing, pretending  to  be  a  halt  drunken 
western  sport,  entered  under  tho  pre- 
text of  buying  the  joint.  He  was  sus- 
pected, bound  to  a'  chair  and  gagged. 

Kidnappers  and  kidnapped  In  tlie  next 
act  were  in  a  bungalow  In  tho  CatsUills. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  boy  talked  in  his 
sleep.  Tt  looked  bad  for  him,  and  Spider 
Hart  thought  of  heating  a  poker  to 
make  him  more  communicative,  but 
Barney  lied  magnificently  and  persuad- 
ed the  Innocents  that  he  was  in  Coop- 
er's employ  to  see  that  they  played  fair 
with  him.  The  kidnappers  went  in  their 
automobile  towards  Oswego.  'I'he  bo.v 
and  girl  found  their  way  to  the  hotel 
In  New  York  where  Barne.v  ordered  ham 
and  eggs.  Scene  of  rejoicing  and  re- 
conciliation. The  ".kidnappers  also  came 
^  back  pretending  that  Cooper  had  de- 
ceived them.  They  did  not  know  that 
Beryl  had  been  stolen.  Handcuffs  were 
brought  in. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Cooper  did 
not  appear  on  the  stage.  Thus  he  re- 
sembled Daudet's  L'Arlesienne  and  the 
widow  in  "Dunducketty's  Picnic." 

The  wild  improbability  of  the  plot  is 
highly  pleasing  and  is  far  more  arans- 
Ing  thatk  the  dialogue.    The  "comedy"  I 
for  the  most  part  of  the  brand  used  i 
by  sidewalk  entertainers  in  a  vaudeville! 
show  while  there  is  shifting  of  .scenery  ' 
behind  the  street  scene.    The  kidnap- : 
pers   in   the   most  desperate  moments  i 
must  have  their  little  wheezes  and  gags.  | 
They  joke  even  when  the  handcuffs  are 
put  on  them.   There  is  not  a  character  | 
in  the  play,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  | 
and  Mrs.  Meredith,  who  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional humorist.    All  this  made  the  1 
audience  laugh  heartily.  i 

Toung  Mr.  Truex  was  appropriately 
cool,  nervy  and  slangy  as  the  boy  de- 
tective. Miss  Fair  was  a  plausible  little 
girl.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany joked  their  way  through  the  play 
and  Miss  Dwyer  by  her  lines  and  the 
way  she  said-  them  aroused  inex- 
tinguishable laughter.  In  moments  of 
Joy,  doubt  or  distress  she  invoked  the 
Creator  of  the  University,  either  as 
"God"  or  "My  God"  and  thus  con- 
vulsed the  audience.  Is  it  really  neces- 
sary, even  in  a  "detective  comedy,"  to 
use  lightly  and  frequently  the  name  of 
Uie  Lord? 


There  are  editions  of  Shakespeare,  < 
"Tom  Jones"  and  Rabelais  for  the  fam- 
ily. There  are  condensations  of  novels 
for  the  quick  reader.  Who  has  time  to- 
day to  read  "Clarissa  Harlow"  in  its  in- 
terminable length?  Yet  we  note  that; 
"Pamela"  will  be  included  in  the  next  in- 
stalment of  Everyman's  Library.  Mar- 
cel Schwob,  taking  the  name  of  r  nvson- 
Bridet,  included  in  his  list  o-  100  best 
books  for  a  newspaper  man  an  edition  of  j 
Baudelaire  for  the  people  and  a  pocket! 
Nietzsche  for  men  and  women  "In  so- 
ciety." And  now  Mr.  T.  Tupper  writes 
concerning  poetical  masterpieces  in  tab- 
loid form.  i 


A  Boon  for  the  Busy. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

;  Your  recent  explorations  into  the  field 
of  poetical   and   facetious  translations 

I  of  the  classics  reminds  me  of  somethin.q; 

!  slighOy  different  which  I  remember  to 

!  have  seen  attempted— nothing  less  th.m 
the  spacious  idea  of  reducing  the 
world's  masterpieces,  from  Homer  to 
Browning,  to  tabloid  form  for  busy 
people.  I  was  introduced  to  it  by  a 
crazy  man  who  came  into  the  office  one 
day  to  waste  my  time.  His  theory  was 
that  many  people  neglected  both  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  greatest 
poems  because  of  the  pressure  of  af- 
faire; and  he  proposed  to  administer  to 
them,  in  triturate  fonn.  at  least  the 
substance  of  the  classics  in  our  own  and 
other  tongues.  Some  of  these  gems  re- 
main persistently  in  my  memory,  much 
as  "Punch,  Brothers,"  remained  in  Mr. 
Clemens's-and  I  feel  that  only  by  im- 
parting them  to  others  may  I  obtain 
relief  and  permit  reason  to  resume  her 

,  throne. 

t    His  canonical  form  for  all  his  con- 
i  densed  classics  for  the  tired  business 
1  man   was   simple— it   was   always  the 
■  Limerick.     No    proper-minded  person 
would  think  of  giving  you  the  entire 
Iliad  in  that  restricted  shape— but,  as 
intimated  above,  his  wa.';  not  a  proper 
mind.    And  this  was  bis  version  of  the 
treat  Homeric  epic: 
When  the  wrath  of  Achilles  was  spent. 
The  hero  came  forth  from  his  tent — 
And  surrounded  by  gods 
Who  assisted  In  squads. 
He  went  for  the  Tro.,ans  hell-bent. 

Similarly  the  Odyssey: 
Ulysses,  than  whom  none  was  slicker. 
When  he'd  se^-n  the  last  flamesotTroy  nicker, 
While  Penelope  span' — 
Incontinent  man! — 
Disported  bimsielf  «ith  Nauslcaa. 

Far  worse  wa?  his  effort  at  the  Aer.eid. 
the  defpct  in  the:  last  line  being  caused. 


\  '  ina.  \  lrunique  cano.  | 
rh«  woes  of  infellx  Dido.  i 
Pallnurusand  Turnus, 
Descensus  Avernua, 
Do-rc-ml-fa-sol-lft-sl-do.  ^ 
1   disremember  how  he  rendered  the  j 
Browning  masterpiece,  "The  Ring  and  , 
the   Book,"    but    his   condensation     of  I 
"f^hllde  Roland  tothe  DarkTower  Came" 
struck  me  as  fulfilling  every  requirement; 
ThrouRh  a  prospect  excessively  bleak^ 
The  Dark  Tower  Chllde  Roland  did  seek. 
He  found  It  at  last. 
While  Intent  on  his  past, 
Where  others  had  proven  too  weak. 

There  were  lots  of  others— such  as  The 
Last  Duchess"— which  must  have  kept 
Browning  revolving  in  an  uneasy  gr  v- 
Ferara  was  prouxj  of  his  wife. 
\.nd  had  her  portrayed  to  the  life; 
But  her  smiles  fell  so  plenty 
On  some  Sweet-and-Twenty 
■  That  he  stopped  all  her  smiles  wlthaknlte. 
Similarly,  a  paraphrase  of  "A  Forgive- 
ness": 

Our  hero,  a  statesman  professional. 
Too  eartv  went  homeward,  recessional; 
>[is  wife  with  a  friar 
BnUlndled  his  Ire — 
'The  latter  he  stabbed  In  confessional. 

I  ask  you,  can  you  beat  it?  But  why 
Inot,  in  an  age  that  wants  everything 
sublimated  and  canned— which  looks  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  by  taking  a  mod- 
erate-sized pill  the  energetic  busines,-. 
man  may  acquire  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  10-course  dinner  followed  by 
a  fine  Havana  cigar? 

TENNYSON  TUPPER. 
Lowell,  March  27. 


"Proven." 

Mr.  Tupper's  acquaintance  uses  the 
word  "proven,"  we  regret  to  say,  in  his 
otherwise  excellent  condensation  ot 
"Chllde  Roland."  Let  us  quote  from 
Richard  Grant  White: 

"Proven,  which  is  frequently  used 
now"  (about  1S70)  "by  lawyers  and  jour- 
nalists, should,  perhaps,  be  ranked 
among  words  that  are  not  words.  Those 
who  use  it  seem  to  think  that  It  means 
something  more,  or  other,  than  the 
v/ord  for  which  it  is  a  mere  Lowland 
Scotch  and  North  of  England  provin- 
cialism. 'Proved'  is  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  'to  prove,'  and  should  be 
used  bv  all  who  wish  to  speak  English  ' 

Mr.  'fupper  himself  says,  "I  disiemem 
her."  No  one  should  object  to  this  goo^' 
old  colloquial  term. 


The  Cuff  Club. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son alluded  to  attached  and  detach«^>l 
cuffs  and  their  wearers.  I  know  he  wil 
be  pleased  to  laarn  that  there  has  beei 
in  existence  in  Boston  for  some  year.-- 
a   Saturday  night   dining   club,  whos. 
membership  comprises  lawyers  and  other 
professional  as  well  as  business  men 
Detached  cuffs  are  not  permitted.  All 
members  must  wear  cuffs  attached'  to  j 
the  shirtsleeves.  The  censors  are  a  well 
known  business  man  and  a  distinguished  ! 
member  of  the  bar  (Suffolk,  s».).  Even 

guests  are  not  exempt,  and  when  the 
order  is  given  "Show  up !"  some  em- 
barrassing minutes  are  caused  them  un- 
til they  catch  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
On  their  next  visit  they  are  sure  to  be 
correct  and  eager  to  inspect  other  guests 
who  are  not  "on." 

Another  rule,  though  i*^  Is  not  rigidly 
enforced,  is  that  "neckwear"  and  hose 
should  match  in  color.  Vertical  breast 
pockets  in  6acl<  coats  are  now  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  A.  member  was 
caught  wearing  a  bright  green  cravat, 
purple  hose  and  a  red  silk  handkerchief 
ih  this  style  pocket.  His  punishment 
was  suspension  for  six  months. 

The  lawyer  censor  was  seen  at  the. 
opera  wearing  a  double-breasted  white 
waistcoat  with  his  "dress  shutc,"  and 
hose  of  delicate  tan  shade  with  his 
patent  leather  oxfords.  He  Is  occasion- 
ally reminded  of  this,  but  he  says  he 
has  a  precedimt  for  it.  Is  this  prece- 
dent to  be  found  in  Mr.  Herkitner 
Johnson's  colossal  wor.k,  for  which  I 
have  subscribed?  I  have  paid  for  the 
first  volume,  which,  alas,  I  have  not  yet 
received.  Could  Mr.  Johnson  be  per- 
suaded to  address  the  club  on  the 
"Ethics  of  Dress"  some  Saturday  night? 

BARNABY  G.  M'GLORY. 

AJlston,  March  28. 


A  Long-Winded  Hermit. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Can  you  from  the  vast  founts  of 
knowledge  and  erudition,  over  which  you 
nave  control,  give  me  any  information 
regarding  an  old  ballad  yclept  "The 
Hermit  of  Warwork."  1 

My  informant  tells  me  It  consists  of  I 
200  stanzas  of  four  lines  each.    He  fur-  j 
thermore  states  that  he  first  heard  it  I 
from  a  police  olficer  on  his  beat  in  New 
i  York,  who  recited  the  whole  poem  from 
memoi-y.    This  proves  that  culture  ex- 
ists outside  of  Boston  occasionally.  i 
G.  L.  ADIOLUS. 

Woburn,  March  26.  i 


A  Paternal  Government.  | 

I    The  Fatherland,  the  Fatherland!  We 
read  in  a  foreign  newspaper  that  a  Ger- 1 
i  man  In  a  restaurant  near  Berlin,  some- 1 
'what  overcome  with  beer,  took  pleasure' 
in  calling  two  quiet  Englishmen  near 
him  "English  swine."    At  last,  tired  of 
this,  and  his  tliirst  reviving,  he  insisted 
that  the\-  sliould  quench  it  at  their  ex- 
pense,   lie  became  more  and  nior- 
streperous,    until    one   of   the  m 
bashed  liim  on  the  head  with  his 


before  a  magistrate,  w  ho  fined  hmi  W  j 
marks  "for  the  gross  audacity  of  beat.-,  I 
ins  a  German  in  his  own  Fatherlane."  jt 

CASXr.E  SQUARE  — "The  Charity 
Ball,"  a  comedy-drama  In  four  acts,  by 
David  Belasco  synd  Henry  C.  De  MlUe. 

Toiin  Van  Buron   ■William  P.  Carlcton 

J^^VpS  '^-XL^e^ 

JmWc"nter-  Gumey  Knox : .' ." . .  .Walt^J  ; 

"The  Charity  Ball"  Is  described  as  a 
"comedv-drama,  "so  it  is  heretical  to 
add  that  at  times  it  smacks  of  tensest 
meloarama.  Although,  to  be  sure,  no 
frenzied  virtue,  in  the  person  of  an 
older  sister,  hails  the  policeman  with 
the  praver,  "officer  call  a  cab,  1  want 
to  take  mv  erring  sister  home,  nor  yet 
is  there  any  mention  of  honie  and 
mother,  not  to  «peak  of  those  historic 
doughnuts,  still  the  spectator  hears  a 
New  York  parson  emotionally  referring 
to  Wall  street  as  "that  seething  caul- 
dron," and  again  vibratingly  remarking 
"how  sweet  to  hear  the  confession  of 
[first  lOTe  from  a  young  girl's  lips  —a 
I  beautiful  sentiment,  but  better  sung 
than  said.  ^  .. 

I  In  Other  words  the  play,  despite 
'skilled  technical  construction,  dialogue 
funny,  human,  though  now  and  then 
pompous  and  unconvincing,  aespue 
some  appealing  characterization.  Is  still 
a  bit  outmoded.  Take,  for  example, 
the  soliloquies,  a  curious  survival  In  this 
day  of  the  dictaphone;  congruous 
enough  in  Shakespeare,  out  of  place  In 
modern  plays.  Again,  the  sudden  con- 
version was  scarcely  convincing  when, 
'  in  one  moment,  bad  man  Dick  Van 
'  Buren  refuses  to  marry  Phyllis  Lee, 
whom  he  has  wronged,  and,  10  minutes 
after,  is  begging  her  pardon,  while  his 
brother  gets  down  the  prayer  book  ana 
turns  to  the  marriage  service.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  so  skilful  a  Wall 
street  manipulator  would  thus  easily  go 
down  to  defeat. 

Which  brings  up  the  question  of  mar- 
riage. Down  the  generations,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is.  such  marriages 
generally  have  resulted  unhappily  for 
the  maiden  all  forlorn.  Lately,  in  Kin- 
dle Wakea."  some  common  sense  has 
been  expressed  on  this  subject.  In  the 
thought  of  the  80's  and  90's,  however, 
the  "correct  thing"  was  what  happens 
in  tile  play.  .  , 

Despite  the  fact  that  In  this  play 
pntinient  trespasses  into  sentimental- 
ly, despite  the  fact  that  human  nature 
lUst  revolt  against  the  e»frlastlng 
aintliness  of  the  blind  mother-blind 
tage  people  are  always  promising  can- 
!idatea  for  golden  crowns-althougli  we 
.lUSt  laugh  a  little  wearledly  at  the  light 
I,  the  window— Come  In.  poor  sinner, 
rome  in!-yet  to  go  any  further  would 
IP  ungracious  In  view  of  the  pleasure 
I  le  plav  gave  Its  audience.  For.  despite 
t  .eee  Items,  the  play  is  a  shapely  piece 
.,f  work  with  the  action  starting  at  the^ 
rise  of  the  curtain,  with  the  exposition 
rleverly  contrived,  with  each  of  the  first, 
three  acts  dramatic  units,  good  ex- 
j.onents  of  what  Mr.  William  Winter ' 
alls  "propulsive  action,"  culmlnaUng 
ill  dramatic  climax  and  a  swift  cur- 
tain. ".1  , 

This  last  hardly  applies  to  aC.  four. 
Ahere  the  judge  s  matchmaking  is  he- 
ated, and  the  second  love  scene  between 
\nn  and  the  R-'Ctor  repetitious.  Indeed 
!his  whole  act.  despite  its  pleasing 
.  omedv,  is  antiollnmctlcal,  coming  as 
it  does,  after  the  main  question  has 
lieen  settled.  Acts  three  and  four  might 
well  be  one  act. 

As  for  the  Interpretation,  speaking 
generally,  it  was  much  better  in  comedy 
than  in  the  melting  moments.  "^  hen 
the  heart  is  full  the  lips  are  silent,"  is 
3  truism  vet  for  dramatic  reasons  this 
bit  ot  realism  is  hard  to  stage.  The 
company  acted  intelligently  as  a  whole, 
despite  occasional  noisiness  and  pathos. 
Mr.  Meek  was  human  as  the  organist: 
Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Carleton,  Miss  Olsson 
in  a  trying  and  toary  part,  and  M:ss 
Young  were  especially  appreciated, 
judging  by  the  signs.  ; 

BOSTON  THK.^TRE— "In  Old  Ken- 
tucky," a  play  in  four  acts  by  C.  T. 
Dazey. 

Frank  Lav.^on  William  Hedge 

Col.  Sanduskv  Doolittle  John  W.  Cope 

Horace  liofton  Brandon  Evans 

Joe  Lorcy  j  Scott  Moore 

Neb  /...lyi/*  Geo.  M.  Dever^ 

Sam  I.Sk.l.  Wm.  Boody 

Raslus  '.  Walter  Holder 

•irsar  Jolin  Powell 

i       us  Robert  Burke 

;e  Brierly  Maude  Parker 

l  ai  iara  Holton  Elizabeth  Irving 

.\lalliea  L,a.vgon  Alice  Endres 

Modern  melodramas,  written  with  one 
eye  on  the  box  offi  ce,  bristle  with  spec- 
tacular expositions  of  so-called  "prob- 
lems of  the  day."  The  wrongs  of  the 
working  girl,  the  bribery  and  corruption 
suppo.sedly  existing  among  iiish  offi- 
cials, the  evils  of  white  slavery,  all 
these  are  treated  with  neatness,  ele- 
gance and  dispatch  by  shrewd  authors 
In  search  of  tame  and  fortune.  Some- 
times remedies  Cor  existing  conditions 
are  thoughtfully  suggested,  while  a  tir- 
ade In  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  chief 
personages  on  the  stage  excites  the  un- 
reasoning applause  of  .a  nervous  audi- 
ence, no  matter  how  theatrical  the  sen- 
timents expressed.  Some  take  these 
plays  with  the  utmost  -seriousness.  The 
wild-eyed  reformer  looks  upon  them 
with  rapture.  To  other.s  they  are  mere- 
ly poorly  carpentered  mc!odrama  = 


Wriieio  ol  old  lii.-luoricU  mci^ii  ui,,>, 
contented  themselves  with  the  dramatic 
presentation  of  elemental  emotions, 
love,  ha'.e,  jealousy,  revenge.  Mr.  Da- 
zey-s  "In  Old  Kentucky"  stands  among 
the  best  of  these  plays,  which  are  su- 
perior In  construction  .and  more  plaus- 
ible in  theory. 

The  setting  of  the  story  permits  the 
introduction  of  many  native  customs, 
while  the  plot  is  exciting  and  romantic. 
There  is,  too,  the  pleasing  sight  oi  vir- 
tue rewarded  and  viilany  properly  pun- 
ished, for  without  this  joyful  ending  no 
true  melodrama  is  complete. 

The  production  last  evening  was  elaDo- 
rate,  the  piece  was  excellently  cast  and 
acted  with  spirit.  .,,  ,^ 

Mr  Cope  appeared  in  his  familiar  role 
of  Col.  Doolittle.  He  gave  a  capital  per- 
formance and  was  the  old  southern  gen- 
tleman and  sportsman  to  the  life. 

Miss  Parker,  a  Boston  girl,  was  charm- 
ing as  the  heroine.  She  simulated  ef- 
fectively the  animation  and  coyness 
characteristic  ol;  southern  femininity 
She  was  sincere  throughout  and  often 
displayed  true  sentiment. 

Mr  Devere  was  admirable  as  Neb  tnej 
old  family  retainer.  Miss  Irving  was  a 
sneering  villainess.  Mr.  Evans  as  Hor- 
ace Holton  the  villain,  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  makeup.  Miss  Endre 
was  attractive  as  Miss  Layson. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  in- 
troduction ot  the  Woodlawn  V^ang- 
doodles  in  the  second  act.  Their  playing 
and  capers  delighted  the  audience. 

The  settings  were  picturesque.  The 
incident  of  the  race  and  the  heroines 
riding  Queen  Bess  to  victory  are  remin- 
iscent of  "The  Whip,"  recently  seen 
here  Were  the  authors  ot  that  play 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  Mr.  Dazey' s 
story?  ,  , 

\  large  audience,  in  holiday  mood, 
gave  hearty  and  repeated  assurances  of 
its  approval.  There  were  flowers  for 
Miss  Parker. 

TRIXIE  FRIGANZA 

Trixie  Friganza.  who  headlines  the  bill 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week,  re- 
ceived at  last  evening's  performance 
the  same  sort  of  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception that  has  ever  been  accorded  her 
upon  her  Boston  appearances.  And 
Miss  Friganza,  on  her  side,  presented 
one  of  her  characteristic  entertainments 
in  which  song,  monologue  and  the 
dance  all  had  their  places.  Miss  Fri- 
ganza.  who  rarely  confines  herself  to 
any  set  lines,  gave  in  addition  an  en- 
tertaining heart-to-heart  talk  with  her 
audience.  In  the  course  of  which  she 
referred  to  several  of  the  preceding 
acts,  her  breezy,  offhand  manner  being 
altogether  delightful,  .\fter  singing  two 
or  three  songs.  Mi.«s  FriRanza  showed 
that  she  is  equally  cle\er  as  a  dancer 
and,  with  her  partner.  Introduced  the 
Argentine  Tango,  the  French  Apaclic 
and  two  or  three  other  dances.  .\s 
usual.  Miss  Friganza  wore  some  stun- 
ning costumes,  nor  did  she  shy  at  the 
spotlight  when  it  was  brought  into 
play.  .  Tt  I*/ 

An  amusing  sketch  l.s  that  ot  Helen 
Page,  the  character  actress,  and  her 
company  In  "The  L'ndersiudy,"  which 
is  the  story  of  the  correspondence-school 
educated  stage-struck  girl  who  goes  to 
New  York  from  Brownsville.  Me.,  falls 
to  make  good  in  the  understudy  part 
but  succeeds,  nevertheless,  in  falling  in 
love  with  George  Cameron,  the  leading 
man.  He  admires  the  girl,  rather  than 
her  acting,  advises  that  she  return  to 
her  Maine'  home  and  inquires,  rather 
Interestedly,  if  her  "mother  ever  takes 
boarders  In  the  summer  time."  Miss 
Page  herself  was  particularly  good. 

Barto  &  Clark  in  the  comedy  skit,  "In 
Sixty-Five,"  made  a  tremendous  hit, 
their  dancing  being  particularly  good 
and  they  were  recalled  several  times. 
Another  act  that  proved  a  big  favorite 
last  night  was  that  of  Charles  Ahearn 
and  his  troupe  of  cycling  comedians  who 
ride  all  sorts  of  grotesque  two-wheel 
machines  and  apparently  get  quite  as 
much  fun  out  of  it  as  does  the  audience. 
The  concluding  feature,  a  motor  paced 
race  travesty,  was  Intensely  amusing. 
Joe  Keno  and  Rosie  Green  in  "Hands 
Across  the  Street"  introduced  some  good 
singing  and  some  better  dancing. 

The  rest  of  the  program  included  the 
great  Fridkofsky  troupe  of  Russian 
singers  and  dancers  who  presented  a 
gorgeous  spectacle  of  song  and  danc=. 
The  Lelandos  as  hurry-up  oil-color 
artists  were  good;  Jean  Libonati  gave 
several  selections  upon  the  xylophone 
and  Handers  and  Meliss  were  an  un- 
usually good  pair  of  grotesque  dancers 
who  introduced  a  number  of  new  steps. 

Owing  to  the"  funeral  of  B.  F.  Keith, 
founder  of  the  Keith  vaudeville  system, 
yesterday,  the  afternoon  performance 
at  the  B.  F.  Keith  Theatre  was  omitted, 
the  week  openltiir  with  the  evening  ^how. 


